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A  Good  Puller” 


Is  necessary  for  any  clayworldng  plant.  This  is  the  reputation  our 
engines  have.  They  can  pull  because  they  have  the  large  shafts  and  pins 
necessary  for  hard  service.  They  are  simply  made,  but  can  be  quickly  and 

accurately  adjusted.  They 
will  pull  night  and  day 
without  heating.  We  make 
boilers  too,  and  can  furnish 
you  a  plant  at  a  moderate 
figure  We  will  give  you 

“A  SQUARE  DEAL.” 
“NO  MORE  NO  LESS.” 
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April  A,  190 4- 


WHAT  A  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  NATIONAL  BRICK  MANUFACTURERS’  ASSOCIATION  HAS  TO  SAY  ABOUT  THE 

WILLIAMS  TAILINGS  GRINDER. 


Mr.  Milton  F.  Williams,  Pres.,  2701  Broadway,  St.  Louis,  Mo.: 

Dear  Sir — Herewith  hand  you  a  check  for  balance  due  you  on  pulverizer.  I  think  that  you  are  right  in  the  sending  of  the  two 
cages  ^-in.  and  f-in.  space,  same  to  be  shifted  to  suit  the  material.  I  suggest  that  you  also  send  us  one  of  the  breaker  bars,  and  also 
one  of  your  illustrated  catalogues.  The  one  we  have  is  at  the  works  and  we  want  one  at  the  office. 

Refer  any  of  our  brickmaker  friends  to  The  Horseheads  man  concerning  the  Williams  Pulverizer.  I  have  already  sent  word 
along  the  line  of  my  Western  New  York  friends  telling  them  of  the  good  tidings.  It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  be  able  to  say  to  my 
friends  “Williams — HE  IS  ALL  RIGHT.”  Yours  truly,  R.  G.  Eisenhart. 

P.  S. — On  June  11th,  Mr.  Eisenhart  ordered  a  second  machine  for  regular  work. 


This  machine  shipped  Dec.  6,  1903.  No.  683. 

Total  number  of  machines  shipped  to  date,  790. 


Our  heavy  type  Ore  and  Clinker  Grinder, 
made  in  five  sizes.  The  smallest  from  3,000 
pounds  in  weight  to  the  largest  13,000 
pounds  in  weight.  It  is  designed  to  grind 
ore,  wet  or  dry,  and  to  grind  clinkers  for 
cement  plants  preparing  it  for  the  tube 
mills.  It  is  the  most  rapid  grinder  on  earth, 
provided  with  our  hand  wheel  adjustment, 
also  our  disc-plate  adjustment  for  taking 
up  wear. 


Williams  Patent  Crusher  and  Pulverizer  Co., 

2701  TO  2711  NORTH  BROADWAY, 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO.,  U.  S.  A. 


General  Sales  Office,  Suite  545,  Old  Colony  Bldg.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Weiter n  and  Pacific  Office,  42  Stuart  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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The  Boyd  Brick  Press 


PLAIN  FACTS  IN  A  FEW  WORDS. 


THE  BOYD  BRICK  PRESS  is  not  an  imitation, 
nor  an  untried  or  experimental  machine.  It 
was  put  on  the  market  sixteen  years  ago  and 
has  been  on  the  market  every  day  since. 

THE  BOYD  BRICK  PRESS  is  made  by  the  old¬ 
est  and  largest  Brick  Press  Manufacturers  in 
the  World,  who  from  long  practical  experi¬ 
ence  know  what  is  required  of  Brick  Presses, 
know  how  to  build  them,  and  have  shops 
with  modern  equipment  for  the  work. 

THE  BOYD  BRICK  PRESS  was  the  first  at  the 
start  and  is  the  first  now.  It  was  alone  at  the 
start;  it  has  led  ever  since  and  it  leads  today. 
Steady  progress,  merit  and  improvements 
have  kept  it  at  the  front. 

THE  BOYD  BRICK  PRESS  is  built  for  work; 
long  work;  hard  work;  constant  work  and 
never  fails  to  do  its  work.  It  does  the  best 
work,  keeps  at  it  for  the  longest  time  and  pro¬ 
duces  the  best  brick. 

THE  BOYD  BRICK  PRESS  is  simply  and  strong¬ 
ly  built,  of  the  very  best  materials  and  the 
workmanship  is  unsurpassed.  It  saves  the 
most  time,  the  most  labor  and  gives  the  least 
trouble  and  the  least  expense. 


Chisholm,  Boyd  6  White  Company, 

Office  and  Works:  57th  and  Wallace  Sts.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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The  Boyd  BricR  Press 


A  Business  Proposition. 


We  will  send  to  any  responsible  party  a  BOYD  BRTCK.  PRESS  ON  TRIAL  and  sub¬ 
ject  to  purchase  after  the  making  and  burning  of  one  or  more  kilns  of  brick.  We  take  the  machine  back  if 
not  satisfactory. 

THE  BOYD  BRICK  PRESS  exerts  greater  pressure,  holds  it  longer,  puts  more  clay  into  brick, 
and  makes  stronger  brick  than  any  other  Brick  Press  made.  Especially  adapted  for  working  shales,  and  is 
the  only  successful  machine  for  making  fire  brick. 

AEE  BOYD  PRESSES 'are  fitted  with  our  IMPROVED  PATENTED  MOLD  BOX,  the  liners  of 
which  are  made  of  the  hardest  and  toughest  known  metal,  which  can  be  reground  at  low  cost  when  worn. 
The  molds  can  be  changed  in  a  few  minutes. 

ITS  RECORD :  More  Boyd  Presses  in  actual  operation  than  of  all  other  Press  Brick  Machines 
combined.  Write  for  General  Catalogue  No.  io. 

Chisholm,  Boyd  White  Company, 

Office  and  WorKs,  57th  and  Wallace  Sts.  CHICAGO.  ILL. 
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The  Boyd  BricK  Press 


The  ’97  Model. 


THE  ’97  MODEL  BOYD  BRICK  PRESS  has  enormous  strength  and  great  durability  ;  it 
is  compact;  the  adjustments  are  convenient ;  it  operates  quietly  and  smoothly;  the  workmanship  and 
material  are  of  the  best ;  the  design  ingenious,  and  shows  the  most  perfect  application  of  scientific  and 
mechanical  principles  to  the  art  of  brickmaking. 

THE  BOYD  is  the  only  Brick  Press  provided  with  an  independent  adjusting  device  for  regulat¬ 
ing  the  amount  of  clay  in  the  molds  and  the  pressure  on  the  brick.  This  feature  positively  ensures  equal 
pressure  and  finish  on  both  sides  of  the  brick,  and  no  granulated  or  soft  centers. 

Sent  on  trial  and  fully  guaranteed.  Eighty  presses  of  this  pattern  now  in  use.  Cannot  be  broken 
in  pressing  brick.  Write  for  descriptive  catalogue  No.  9. 

Chisholm,  Boyd  <5  White  Company, 

Office  and  Works :  57th  and  Wallace  Sts.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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The  Boyd  Brick  Press 

HIGHEST  EFFICIENCY,  000 
0  0  SUPERIOR  CONSTRUCTION. 


Built  in  the  following  sizes  : 


CAPACITY 

Two-Mold 

Three-Mold 

Four-Mold 


PER  DAY 
10,000  brick 
15,000  brick 
20,000  brick 


THE  *97  MODEL  BOYD  PRESS  was  designed  and  put  on  the  market  six  years  ago, 
and  the  large  number  of  them  now  in  use  attest  its  merits. 

THE  TWO=MOLD  PRESS,  above  illustrated,  is  especially  adapted  for  Brick  Plants  of 
small  capacity,  and  for  making  ornamental  and  shape  bricks  it  has  no  superior.  It  has  never  failed  to  give 
entire  satisfaction,  and  is  guaranteed  for  two  years  against  breakage. 

BRICK  PRESSES  are  too  costly  for  any  one  to  experiment  with.  SIXTEEN  YEARS  of  practical 
experience  back  of  each  Boyd  Press. 

CONSIDER  THIS  :  Your  Brick  Plant  may  be  properly  constructed,  well  located,  with  an  abundance 
of  good  clay  or  shale,  and  a  good  market  at  your  door ;  but  unless  your  Brick  Press  is  always  ready  for  a 
day’s  work  you  will  not  get  proper  returns  from  your  investment. 

Chisholm,  Boyd  White  Company, 

Office  and  Works:  57th  and  Wallace  Sts.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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Brick  Press 


Another  Record  for  the  Boyd  Press: 

Six  of  our  SIX-MOLD  PRESSES  in  use' on  ONE  YARD  since  1892.  Average  cost  of  repairs  for 
eacli  machine  One  Dollar  per  year. 

THE  BOYD  PRESS  has  always  been  distinguished  for  originality  in  design  and  construc¬ 
tion.  It  will  make  better  brick  from  clay  or  shale  than  can  be  made  from  the  same  material  by  any  other 
press.  It  is  selected  and  purchased  by  the  most  progressive  Brick  Makers.  The  largest  and  most  success¬ 
ful  brick  plants  in  the  country  are  using  Boyd  Presses. 


Chisholm,  Boyd  <5  White  Company, 

Office  and  Works:  57th  and  Wallace  Sts.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


The  Boyd 


Built  in  the  following  sizes  : 


CAPACITY  PER  HOUR 


Two-Mold 

Three-Mold 

Four-Mold 

Six-Mold 


1,000  brick 
1,500  brick 
2,000  brick 
3,000  brick 


Write  for 

General  Catalogue  No.  io. 


Chisholm,  Boyd  <S  White  Company 


ENGINEERS  AND  CONTRACTORS  FOR  BRICK  PLANTS. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 


The  Boyd  Brick  Press 


A  MODERN  BRICK  PLANT— As  Equipped  by  Us. 


SC(I*C  Thing _ We  design,  construct  and  equip  Brick  Plants  of  any  desired 

”  capacity,  furnishing  the  brickmaking  machinery  and  power 
plant,  erect  the  necessary  buildings  and  kilns,  and  turn  the  plant  over  to  the  purchaser  in 
proper  working  order,  under  guarantee  of  satisfactory  results. 

Brick  Plants  designed  and  equipped  by  us  have  the  highest  reputation  for  effi¬ 
ciency.  They  are  modern,  up-to-date,  compact,  convenient  in  arrangement,  and  are  not 
encumbered  with  unnecessary  or  useless  machinery  or  appliances. 

Correspondence  Solicited. 

Chisholm,  Boyd  6  White  Company, 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Office  and  Works:  57th  and  Wallace  Sts. 
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If  You  Want  to  Make  the 


HIGHEST  GRADE  SAND-LIME  BRICK 


AT  THE  LOWEST  COST,  BUY  THE 


Boss~Keh®p  Triple  Pressure  Briek  Press 
and  ffihdng  machinery. 


Adopted  and  pur¬ 
chased  by  the 
United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  for  use  in 
the  Federal  Prison 
at  Ft.  Leaven¬ 
worth,  Kansas. 


Write  us  for 
something  inter¬ 
esting  regarding 
Sand-Lime  Brick 
manufacture. 


ROSS-KELLER  TRIPLE  PRESSURE  BRICK  MACHINE.  BUILT  IN  TWO  SIZES. 

4-mould  press  has  daily  capacity  of  20,000  to  24,000  brick.  6-mould  press  has  daily  capacity  of  30,000  to  36,000  brick. 

The  ROSS-KELLER  PRESS  will  produce  better  results  than  any  other  press  in  working  SHALES,  CLAYS,  SAND-LIME  or 
CEMENT  MIXTURES.  For  prices  and  full  particulars,  address 


Ross-Keller  Triple  Pressure  Brick  Machine  Co. 

Fullerton  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  U.  S.  A. 
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WONDER  NO.  4. 


100,000  daily  capacity.  For  further  information  relative  to 

Wonder  Machines  refer  to  page  14. 


The  Wallace  Mfg.  Co., 

FRANKFORT,  IND.,  U.  S.  A. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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ESTABLISHED  1848. 
INCORPORATED  1898. 


Officeor 


® J  ^CKu/r'IIA^JSeOADnnnn  IEEUY 


(  N°  I  ZEELAND.OTTAWA  CO. 
VApnc  AT  J  N°  2  HAMILTON, ALLEGAN  CO. 
T«nuo  Al  No  3  cloverdale.barryco. 

I  N°  4  KALAMAZOO. 

, _ '>  KALAMAZOO  CQ 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 


WHITE 


;  s?, 

-a — agwoSagg  r-#t 


Ca»v3fri*n»j>ji«roi!. 


/y/O  7  /V> 

Address  <d!  communications  to  A ^d 'V/ d// .  //fdft.'. 


Dec.  7-04. 


The  Wallace  Mfg,  Co. 


Frankfort,  Ind. 


Gent lemen : -- 


Please  ship  us  as  soon  as  possible,  one  Intermediate 
Wonder  brick  machine  and  Automatic  End  Cut  Cutting  table  with 
16  feet  of  off  bearing  belt  for  our  Hamilton  yard. 

We  find  there  is  no  machine  that  makes  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  brick  that  the  Wonders  do  and  this  machine  added 
to  the  ones  we  already  have  in  use  will  give  us  a  daily  capac¬ 
ity  of  200,000  per  day. 


Please  hurry  the  shipment  of  the  Intermediate  and 


oblige , 


Yours  Very  Truly, 


By 


zm^m,  brick  co., 


5«c*y  &  Tre^s. 
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Ach  Lou/e.  6ee  vat  /V\r^ 
Venek lase/vs'  do.  Rig-ht  avay 

QUICA/  VE  TOO  G-ET  A  VoNDERJ 
.  BklC.K  Mac  H/rVE.  / 
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Prosperity  is  Yours  if  You  Use 

Wonder  Machinery. 


Capacity  unlimited.  We  make  Automatic  Cutters,  both 
End  and  Side  Cut,  Semi=Automatic,  Board  Delivery  and  Hand 
Cutting  Tables. 


Catalog  for  the  asking. 


The  Wallace  Mfg.  Co., 

FRANKFORT,  IND.,  U.  S.  A. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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“HUENNEKES  SYSTEM” 


SAND-LIME  BRICKS  AND  BLOCKS. 


25  Factories  Designed,  Equipped  and  Set  in  Operation  During  the  Past 

Year  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

OUR  RECORD:  Combined  capacity  of  factories  in  1903,  15  million  bricks  per  annum. 

Combined  capacity  of  factories  in  1904,  150  million  bricks  per  annum. 


Before  the  expiration  of  this  year  the  total  combined 
capacity  of  the  factories  erected  and  operated  under  the 
‘‘Huennekes  System”  will  be  about  300  million  bricks 
per  annum — or  a  growth  of  about  2,000  per  cent,  in  one  year. 

Remember  the  doubts  and  scoffings  about  the  “dry 
pressed  brick”  but  a  few  years  ago  and  the  money  made  by 
the  pioneers  in  this  business. 

The  Sand-Lime  Brick  Business  is  to-day  in  the  identi¬ 
cal  state  as  the  dry  pressed  brick  was  but  a  few  years  ago. 

“‘THINK  THIS  OVER.” 


School  House  Erected  of  Huennekes  System  Brick. 

All  of  our  special  machinery  is  manufactured 
in  the  United  States  by  the  foremost  machine 
shops  in  their  particular  line  of  business,  and 
are  thoroughly  tested,  insured  and  guaranteed 
before  leaving  shops.  All  special  machinery, 
as  well  as  our  methods  and  process  are  fully 
protected  and  covered  by  United  States  Pat¬ 
ents.  Without  the  use  of  the  same  it  has  proved 
impossible  to  produce  a  high  grade  brick  out  of  sand 
and  lime  in  a  commercial  way  at  a  low  cost.  The 
rapid  growth  of  our  business  from  15  million  brick  per 
annum  in  1903  to  150  million  brick  per  annum  in  1904 
is  not  only  a  proof  of  the  merits  of  the  ‘‘Huen¬ 
nekes  System,”  but  also  of  the  product  itself. 


Interior  of  Factory  at  Atlantic  City,  Showing  Bricks  and  Blocks  Manufactured 

by  the  “Huennekes  System.” 

Send  for  free  booklet,  tests  and  testi¬ 
monials. 

The  original,  oldest  and  only  experi¬ 
enced  Engineering  Firm  in  the  Sand-Lime 
Brick  Industry. 

H.  HUENNEKES  COMPANY, 

Engineers  and  Contractors 
for  the  Erection  of  Sand- 
Lime  Brick  Factories. 

MAIN  OFFICES: 

114-118  Liberty  St.,  NEW  YORK,  N.Y. 

Received  from  the  Jury  of  Awards  at  the  Louisiana  Pur¬ 
chase  Exposition  the  highest  award  for  excellence  of  sand-lime 
brick.  Exterior  of  a  “Standard”  Factory. 


J 
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Ti  FERNHOLTZ  BRICK  PRESS 

Fitted  With  the  Celebrated  Fernholtz  Mold  Box. 


The  Fernholtz  Press  is  the  lightest  running  Dry  Press  on  the  market,  requiring 
only  a  four-inch  belt  to  operate  it.  It  exerts  greater  pressure  and  holds  it  on  the  material 
in  the  mold  longer  than  any  other  mechanical  press.  The  power  is  applied  direct  and  from 
center  of  machine. 

We  make  the  Qrath  Hand  Power  Press,  Mixers,  Pulverizers  and  a  complete  line 

of  Brickyard  supplies. 


The  Fernholtz  Brick  Machinery  Co., 

Boyle  Ave.  and  Old  Manchester  Road.  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

Take  Market  Street  Cars. 
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New  Model 
Berg  Brick  Press 


Manufactured  by 


Mtm  Ftuiry  k  Hint  worts, 

ANDERSON,  IND. 


Sold  by 

ii 


n 


Back  View. 

Still  in  the 
Lead 

AND 

One  Step 
Further 
Forward. 

Even  stronger  than 
ever,  and  all  seIf=con= 
tained.  Greater  pres= 
sure  and  fewer  work* 
ing  parts  than  any 
other  machine.  Sim= 
pie,  massive,  compact, 
and  SHIPPED  IN  ONE 
PIECE. 
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The  Press  That  Scott  Builds 


Makes  brick  every  day. 

Simple  and  up  to  date. 

Weighs  15  tons. 

Plenty  of  pressure  on  each  brick. 


Andrus 

Four- Mold  Brick  Press. 

We  have  IT  Andrus  Presses  within  an  hours’  run  of  this  office. 
When  parties  interested  in  our  line  come  to  St.  Louis  we  should  like  to 
take  them  to  several  of  these  plants. 


Scott  Manufacturing  Company, 

Works,  Keokuk,  Iowa.  ST.  LOUIS. 


STHE: 
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THE.  GRATH 

Improved  Grateless 
Coking  Furnace. 

ONLY  furnace  built  on  correct  principles. 
Fuel  is  thoroughly  coked  before 
reaching  combustion  chamber.  Clinkers 
extracted  from  FRONT  of  furnace.  As 
cheap  to  build  as  an  ordinary  furnace, 
but  results  much  better,  and  with  an  in¬ 
ferior  grade  of  coal. 


The  Grath  Tile  Press, 

The  latest  and  most  modern  Press  for  mak¬ 
ing  Roofing  Tile  and  Terra  Cotta  Trimming. 
The  Simplest  and  Best  Press  as  well  as  the 
Cheapest.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

Started  or  stopped  instantly. 

Equipped  with  Friction  Clutch  and  Brake. 
Capacity — 1,000  tile  or  hips  per  day. 

600  ridge  tile  per  day. 


THE  GRATH 

REVOLVING  TILE  PRESS. 

See  working  model  at  Convention,  Birmingham. 

Simplest,  Strongest  and  Most  Powerful  Ever  Built,  and  Best  Revolving 

Roofing  Tile  Press  Ever  Built. 

THE  GRATH  ONE=MOULD  STEAMTOWER  BRICK  PRESS. 

Capacity  6,000  Press  Brick  per  Day.  Best  Quality. 

THE  GRATH  NEW  HAND=POWER  BRICK  PRESS. 

Strongest  and  Simplest  in  Market  For  Plain  and  Ornamental  Press  Brick.  From  Dry, 
Semi-Dry  Clay  or  Sand-Lime. 

THE  GRATH  KILNS  FOR.  BURNING  BRICK  ARE  THE  BEST. 

Up-Draft,  Down-Draft  and  Radiating  Floor  Kilns. 


Long  Distance  Bell  ’Phone, 
Main  235, 


,,  .  '  "  •  •••>.!'. 

-  :  : 

.  V  V  ■  *  \  ....  -  ; 


>;,!?!'  •  111. 

i hit/ 

. 


Kinloch  ’Phone,  B  3. 


327  ODD  FELLOWS’  BUILDING. 


Lieber’s  Code.  Cable  Address:  GRATH. 


ST.  LOUIS,  mo. 
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The  Hydraulic-Press  Brick  Co 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


All  kinds  of  Brick  known  to  modern  Brick  Making. 


IN  COLORS, 

Red,  Gray,  Buff,  Mottled,  Pink  and  Brown 
In  Standard,  Roman  and  Norman  Sizes. 


ENAMELED  AND  GLAZED  BRICK  IN  ALL  COLORS, 

American,  English,  Roman  and 
Norman  Sizes. 


THE  HYDRAULIC  -  PRESS  BRICK  COMPANY  WAS  AWARDED  THE  GRAND 
PRIZE  AND  GOLD  MEDAL  ON  ALL  ITS  PRODUCTS  AT 
THE  LOUISIANA  PURCHASE  EXPOSITION. 


FOR  QUOTATIONS  ADDRESS  ANY  OF  THE  FOLLOWING: 
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Correspondence  Should  be  Sent  to 
Nearest  Address. 


ST.  LOUIS,  MO., 


V 


Hydraulic-Press  Brick  Company. 

Union  Press  Brick  Works. 

Illinois  Hydraulic-Press  Brick  Company. 
American  Hydraulic-Press  Brick  Company. 


CHICAGO,  ILL., 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA., 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C., 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y., 
KANSAS  CITY,  MO., 
FINDLAY,  OHIO, 
CLEVELAND,  OHIO, 
OMAHA,  NEB., 
MENOMONIE,  WIS., 
MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN., 
ZANESVILLE,  OHIO, 
WEST  SUPERIOR,  WIS., 
CHANUTE,  KAN., 


Chicago  Hydraulic-Press  Brick  Company. 
Eastern  Hydraulic-Press  Brick  Company. 
Washington  Hydraulic-Press  Brick  Company. 
New  York  Hydraulic-Press  Brick  Company. 
Kansas  City  Hydraulic-Press  Brick  Company. 
Findlay  Hydraulic-Press  Brick  Company. 
Cleveland  Hydraulic-Press  Brick  Company. 
Omaha  Hydraulic-Press  Brick  Company. 
Menomonie  Hydraulic-Press  Brick  Company. 
Menomonie  Hydraulic-Press  Brick  Company. 
Ohio  Press  Brick  Company. 

Kelly  Brick  and  Tile  Company. 

Kansas  City  Hydraulic-Press  Brick  Company. 


BOSTON,  MASS., 
BALTIMORE,  MD, 
NEW  YORK, 


MILWAUKEE,  WIS., 
DETROIT,  MICH., 
NEW  ORLEANS,  LA., 
LOUISVILLE,  KY., 
ATLANTA,  GA., 
MEMPHIS,  TENN., 
CINCINNATI,  OHIO, 
INDIANAPOLIS,  IND., 
COLUMBUS,  OHIO, 
PITTSBURG,  PA., 
DAYTON,  OHIO, 
BIRMINGHAM,  ALA., 
TOLEDO,  OHIO, 
JACKSON,  MISS., 
HOUSTON,  TEXAS, 


AGENTS. 

FrEdEnberg  &  Lounsbury,  Equitable  Building. 

Alfred  Tyler,  Builders’  Echange  Building. 
FrEdEnberg  &  Lounsbury,  Metropolitan  Building. 

SALES  AGENTS. 

RickETson  &  Schwarz,  University  Building. 

Thomas  Bros.  &  Co.,  Hammond  Building. 

F.  Codman  Ford,  No.  304  Baronne  Street. 

Owen  Tyler,  Equitable  Building. 

SciplE  Sons,  No.  8  Lloyd  Street. 

Tennessee  Brick  Company. 

L.  H.  McCammon  Bros. 

Consolidated  Coal  &  Lime  Co.,  No.  13  Virginia  Ave. 
F.  C.  Ferris.  No  71^2  State  Street. 

Scott  A.  White,  Lewis  Building. 

C.  H.  Lyon,  Nos.  20-22  Canby  Building. 

Gray  &  Dudley  Hardware  Company. 

Toledo  Builders’  Supply  Company. 

Morrison  Bros. 

Macatee  &  Son. 
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JOHNSONBURG  VITRIFIED  BRICK  CO. 

Johnsonburg,  Penn. 

Kfi  Brick  and  Block. 

High  Grade  Fire  Brick.  Samples  on  Application. 


THE  PEEBLES  PAVING  BRICK  COMPANY, 

PORTSMOUTH,  OHIO. 

VITRIFIE.D  (  SIDEWALK  )  BRICK. 

\  SEWER  / 


lew  Ml  tt  k  Paving  Co., 

Manufacturers  of 

VITRIFIED  PHVIHG  BRICK. 

Sewer  and  Hard  Building  Brick, 

.  .  .  ALSO  .... 

Berlin  Vitrified  Brick  that  Withstands  all  Acids. 


204  S.,°Af&K.  BUILDING.  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


PRESTON  BRICK  COMPANY, 

Manufacturer  of 

Vitrified  Shale  Paving  Brick, 

SEWER  AND  HARD  BUILDING  BRICK. 
Hornellsville,  N.  Y. 


SHAWMUT  VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICK  WORKS, 

Shawmut,  Pa.  Alfred  Yates,  Gen.  Mgr. 

VlUifled  Stale  ant  File  Clay  Paving  Bricks  ant  Blocks. 

Burned  in  Yates’  Patent  Kiln. 

Samples  and  Prices  on  Application. 


Do  Yon  Want  Clay? 

WE  OWN  AND  OPERATE  EXTENSIVE  DE¬ 
POSITS  OF  THE  VERY  BEST  GRADES. 

pipe  Clays,  Tei*i?a  Cotta  Clays,  I^ao« 
lin,  and  pipe  and  moulding  Sands. 

Have  been  in  the  business  for  TWENTY- FOUR 
years,  and  are  prepared  to  meet  every  reasonable  demand. 
Unsurpassed  snipping  facilities.  Prices  and  samples  free. 

The  BLOOMFIELD  CLAY  CO., 

(C.  A.  Bloomfield,  Treas.  and  Manager) 

P  O.  Box  413.  METUCHEN,  IN.  J. 


PA>BU1(LDING  •  BRICK  AND  BLOCK  •  FOUNDATIOT^LK 

The  Barr  Clay  Co. 

C.  C.  Barr,  Pres.  -  Streator,  III. 
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The  Eastern  Terra-Cotta,  Brick  and  Tile  Co. 

423  Old  South  Bldg.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Dealer  in  Face  Brick,  Fire  Proofing,  Sewer  Pipe,  Flue  Lin¬ 
ings,  and  all  structural  materials  of  clay. 

Prices  ard  estimates  on  application. 


VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICK. 

A  valuable  treatise  on  the  manufacture  and  use  of 
Paving  Brick  up-to-date.  By  H.  A.  Wheeler,  E.  M. 
Mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  $1.00. 

T.  A.  RANDALL  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Indianapolis. 


M.  r.  batley, 

PITTSBURG,  KANSAS. 

Practical  Clayworker  and 
Designer  of  Plants. 

New  sites  for  the  manufacture  of  brick,  sewer  pipe,  con¬ 
duits,  fireproofing,  fire  brick,  etc.,  examined  and  reported 
upon.  Old  works  remodeled.  Clays  tested. 

REPRESENTING  CHAMBERS  BROTHERS  CO., 

OF  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Seger’s  Collected  Writings 


This  wonderful  book  is  really  a  modern  encyclopsedia  of  the 
clay  industries.  It  is  not  a  high-priced  book  of  worthless  recipes, 
but  the  careful  investigation  and  explanation  of  all  the  great 
problems  of  the  clay  industries,  made  by  the  most  expert  and 
scientific  clayworker  who  ever  lived. 


In  this  monumental  German  work  of  some  1,000  pages,  we  have 
the  foundation  of  all  modern  knowledge  on  clays,  brick,  terra 
cotta,  pottery  bodies  and  glazes,  kilns,  kiln  gases,  etc. 

We  feel  assured  that  no  up-to-date  clayworker  can  afford  to 
be  without  this  work.  It  is  issued  in  two  volumes.  Vol.  I,  of  550 
pages.  Vol.  II  is  now  ready.  The  price  is  (#15.00)  for  the  two  vol¬ 
umes  ;  separate  volumes  $7.50  each,  paid  in  advance. 

Send  all  orders  to 


Committee—  .  .  ~  .  -  .  . 

Edward  C.  Stover,  Chairman.  American  LeramiC  30CietV 
H.  A.  Wheeler,  a  Rnrt 

Treas- 

A.  V.  Bleininger,  Editor.  Cincinnati,  umo. 


,^y§> 
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The  Purington  Paving  Brick  Co., 

of  GALESBURG,  ILLINOIS, 


HAS  the  largest  and  best  equipped  plant  in  the  United  States  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  Paving  and  Sidewalk  Brick.  The  Galesburg  Paving  Brick 
have  a  reputation  second  to  none  and  this  Company  points  with  pride  to 
its  record  for  quality  of  material  and  its  methods  of  conducting  its  business. 
Correspondence  respectfully  solicited. 


Hit  Teire  Haute  Brick  and  Pipe  to., 

rianufacturers  of  Best  Quality  of 

VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICE. 

You  should  use  them  in  sewers  and  build¬ 
ing  foundations  as  well  as  streets.  If  you 
do  not  think  so— write  us,  we  will  say  why. 

— • — 

Address  WILL  P.  BLAIR,  Sec’y. 

29  South  Seventh  St.,  TERRE  HAUTE,  IND. 


R.  D.  Culver,  W.  P.  Whitney, 

Pres,  and  Gen’l  Man.  Sec’y  and  Treas. 

The  Wabash  Clay  Co., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  ALL  SHALE 

PAVING  BRICK  BLOCKS. 

Our  leading  brands  are  Poston  Block,  Wabash  Standards, 
“Specials,”  for  crossings  on  macadam  streets,  Gutter  Blocks 
and  Columbian  Sidewalk  Brick. 

Our  material  has  for  years  successfully  stood  the  heaviest 
traffic  of  Indianapolis,  Terre  Haute,  East  St.  Louis  and  dozens  of 
other  large  cities  of  Indiana  and  Illinois.  We  ask  investigation 
and  comparison  by  those  seeking  the  best  paving  material.  Sam¬ 
ples  furnished  on  application. 

Office  and  Works  at  VEEDERSBURG,  IND. 


Clinton  Paving 

Brick  Company, 

Manufacturers  of  the  Highest  Quality  of 

Paving  Brick 

Which  are  offered  to  the  municipalities  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  States  under  positive  guarantee  as  to  wearing 
quality.  None  better. 

Prices  and  samples  sent  on  application. 
Correspondence  solicited. 

Office  and  Works:  Clinton,  Ind. 


Western  Brick  Co., 

DANVILLE,  ILL. 

Western  Pavers, 
Impervious  Red  Building 
Brick  Wire  Cut  and  Repressed. 

Capacity,  60,000,000  Yearly. 

FIVE  RAILROADS. 


T.  B.  McAVOY,  President.  FRANK  B.  McAVOY,  Sec.  and  Treas. 

McAvoy  Vitrified  Brick  Co., 

of  PHILADELPHIA,  PENNSYLVANIA. 

Is  the  largest  and  best  equipped  plant  in  the  East  for  the  manufacture  of 
Paving  Brick.  All  brick  sold  under  a  guarantee. 

Correspondence  solicited. 

OFFICE:— 1 345  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia.  WORKS:— Perkiomen  Junction,  Penn. 
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The  Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co., 

I  ndianapolis,  Indiana. 


to  the  brickyards  of  the  Copeland  Brick  Co.,  the  Ensley  Brick  Co.,  the  Standard 
Brick  Co.,  the  Bessemer  Fire  Brick  Co.,  and  the  Graves  Shale  Brick  Co.  At  all  these 
plants  you’ll  find 


Seeing  'is  believing.  Invest  a  little  time  investigating  the  results  these  people 
have  been  getting  for  years  in  drying  their  product  the  “STANDARD”  way. 

If  there’s  abetter,  surer,  safer,  more  economical  method  of  drying  brick  than  your 
present  method,  you  want  to  know  about  it,  don’t  you? 

Unless  you’re  already  a  “STANDARD”  user,. a  visit  of  inspection  to  these  brick¬ 
yards  at  Birmingham,  Bessemer  and  Ensley  will  conclusively  demonstrate  to  you  that 
there  is  a  better  drying  system  than  that  you  now  use. 

THE  STANDARD  DRIER  is  a  Natural  Draft  Steam  Drier.  Its  strong  point  is 
its  adaptability.  It  is  not  a  one-clay  drier.  In  every  section  of  the  country 
where  the  business  of  brickmaking  prospers — you  will  find  THE  STANDARD 
DRIER.  And  every  user  will  tell  you  how  successfully  it  works  on  his  particular 


variety  of  clay. 


Our  Catalogue  “R”  explains  how  THE  STANDARD  DRIER 
is  constructed  and  how  easily  it  is  operated.  It  contains  the 
expressions  of  a  great  many  satisfied  users.  You  ought  to  have 
a  copy.  You  can— a  letter  to  us  will  fetch  it  by  return  mail. 


While  You’re  at  Birmingham 

Attending  the  Convention  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A. 

You  Might  Go  Out 


The  Official  Organ  of  the  National  Bkick  Manufacturers’  Association  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

THE  CONVENTION  CITY  AND  ITS  ATTRACTIONS. 

A  City  of  Great  Wealth,  Birmingham  Offers  Unexcelled  Facilities  for 
the  Entertainment  of  Visitors  and  Extends  to  All 
True  Southern  Hospitality. 

BIRMINGHAM,  ALA.,  where  the  nineteenth  annual 
convention  of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  is  to  be  held  January  30  to  February  4,  is 
known  as  the  Magic  City.  It  is  as  diffierent  from  other  South¬ 
ern  cities  as  New  York  from  New  Orleans.  Thirty-five  years 
ago  farmers’  sons  were  shooting  quail  in  the  corn  fields  where 
Birmingham  now  stands  and  no  one  dreamed  that  in  a  few 
years  those  old  fields 
would  become  the 
site  of  a  city  whose 
power  in  industrial 
affairs  is  felt  around 
the  world. 

Birmingham  is  dis¬ 
tinctly  an  industrial 
city.  Its  remarkable 
growth  and  develop¬ 
ment  followed  the 
discovery  that  the 
hills  which  surround 
the  city  were  masses 
of  rich  iron  ore,  and 
an  added  impetus  was 
given  when  a  method 
was  discovered  a  few 
years  ago  by  which 
the  iron  from  these 
ores  could  be  con¬ 
verted  into  steel. 

Jefferson  county,  of 
which  Birmingham  is 
the  center,  has  a  pop¬ 
ulation  of  200,000,  and  every  important  point  in  the  county 
is  reached  from  Birmingham  by  the  electric  railway  system. 
The  Birmingham  system,  by  the  way,  is  one  of  the  finest  in 
America. 

Next  to  Birmingham,  the  most  populous  place  in  Jefferson 


No.  1. 


county  is  Bessemer,  a  city  of  12,000  people,  located  twelve 
miles  from  Birmingham  and  linked  to  the  latter  city  by  two 
electric  lines.  In  Bessemer  is  located  one  of  the  big  plants 
of  the  United  States  Cast  Iron  Pipe  and  Foundry  Company. 
Iron  pipe  of  every  size  is  manufactured  here  and  the  product 
goes  into  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and  into  several 
foreign  countries,  notably  South  America.  There  are  also  sev¬ 
eral  large  furnace  plants  in  Bessemer,  and  as  the  place  is  also 
a  city  of  wonderful  growth,  it  is  known  as  the  Marvel  City. 

Ensley,  located  five  miles  from  Birmingham  and  also 
connected  by  two  modern  street  railway  lines,  is  a  city  of 
about  10,000  people.  Ten  years  ago  there  were  not  half  a 
dozen  houses- in  the  place  and  scarcely  a  hundred  people.  Its 

growth  followed  the 
discovery  of  a  process 
for  converting  Bir¬ 
mingham  iron  into 
steel  and  it  is  approp¬ 
riately  termed  the 
Steel  City.  The  larg¬ 
est  furnace  plant  in 
the  world  is  located 
in  Ensley,  there  be¬ 
ing  six  furnaces  in 
the  plant.  There  is 
also  a  great  steel  mill, 
a  big  rail  mill,  and 
scores  of  kindred  in¬ 
dustries.  The  iron 
produced  at  the  big 
furnace  plant  is  con¬ 
verted  into  steel  at  the 
steel  plant  and  then 
delivered  to  the  rail 
mill  and  other  plants 
for  conversion  into  the 
finished  product.  And 
herein  lies,  the  su¬ 
premacy  of  the  Birmingham  district  in  iron  and  steel.  All 
of  the  ingredients  are  right  at  hand  and  the  question  of  trans¬ 
portation  of  raw  material  does  not  enter  into  the  matter. 
This  is  why  Birmingham  controls  the  iron  prices  of  the 
world.  Pratt  City,  located  between  Ensley  and  Birmingham,  is 
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The  Convention  City’s  Environs  That  Will  Appeal  to  Golfers. 


On  the  Country  Club  “Greens.” 


Sun  Parlor,  Country  Club, 
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at  the  mouth  of  a  number  of  great  coal  mines.  It  has  a  pop¬ 
ulation  of  about  5,000.  Between  Pratt  City  and  Birmingham 
is  Thomas,  another  important  industrial  point.  Here  is  lo¬ 
cated  the  modern  furnace  plant  of  the  Republic  Iron  and 
Steel  Company. 

North  Birmingham  is  also  a  city  of  industries,  the  list 
including  an  important  soil  pipe  plant,  and  East  Birmingham 


St.  Paul’s  Cathedral. 


Birmingham  Athletic  Club. 


also  boasts  a  number  of  important  plants,  including  the  Dim- 
mick  Pipe  Works  and  the  Copeland  Brick  Works.  One  of  the 
two  plants  of  the  Continental  Gin  Company  in  the  Birming¬ 
ham  district  is  located  at  East  Birmingham,  as  is  also  the 
modern  foundry  _  plant  of  the  Birmingham  Machine  and 
Foundry  Company. 

At  Gate  City,  also  reached  by  electric  line,  is  one  of  the 


rolling  mills  of  the  Republic  Iron  and  Steel  Company  and 
also  several  ore  mines. 

In  addition  to  the  above  mentioned  cities  notable  for  their 
industries,  Birmingham  is  surrounded  by  small  residence 
cities,  all  reached  by  the  street  railway  system. 

While  the  greater  number  of  industrial  plants  of  the 
gigantic  order  are  located  outside  of  the  city  proper,  Birming- 


The  Southern  Club. 


The  Postoffice. 

ham  has  within  its  limits  a  large  number  of  important  plants. 
The  list  includes  two  great  furnace  plants,  a  big  rolling  mill, 
a  smaller  steel  mill  and  any  number  of  machine  and  foundry 
plants  and  factories  of  various  kinds. 

In  a  city  so  distinctly  industrial,  one  would  scarcely  look 
for  a  residential  section  of  rare  beauty,  yet  Birmingham 
boasts  several  exclusive  sections  where  the  palaces  of  the  rich 
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Brown  Ore  (50  Per  Cent  Iron)  Mining. 


A  Pioneer  Furnace. 


find  appropriate  setting.  The  South  Highlands,  a  residential 
section  nestling  on  the  side  of  Red  Mountain,  offers  many 
surprises  to  the  visitor.  From  the  city  there  is  little  to  indi¬ 
cate  that  the  grim  mountain  shelters  hundreds  of  beautiful 
homes,  surrounded  by  well  kept  grounds,  but  such  is  the  case. 
Glen  Iris  and  Idlewild  are  also  charming  residence  centers 
and  the  visitor  to  Birmingham  who  comes  in  contact  with  its 
social  and  home  life  can  but  be  charmed. 

Birmingham  has  a  number  of  strong  social  organizations, 
notable  among  them  being  the  Southern  Club,  owning  a  fine 
home  in  the  heart  of  the  city,  and  the  Country  Club,  owning 
a  beautiful  club  house  and  spacious  grounds  at  Lakeview. 
The  Birmingham  Athletic  Club,  owning  a  finely  appointed 
home  next  door  to  the  Southern  Club  building,  has  the  largest 
membership  of  any  like  organization  in  the  South.  Next  door 
to  the  Athletic  Club  building  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  As¬ 
sociation  is  now  erecting  a  fine  brick  building. 

Thus  the  visitor  to  Birmingham  will  find  much  to  see  and 
will  also  find  himself  among  pleasant  surroundings  and  hos¬ 
pitable  people.  The  people  of  the  city  have  all  the  generous 
hospitality  of  the  Old  South  and  all  the  energy,  hustle  and 
ambition  of  the  New  Age. 

A  favorite  excursion  for  visitors  to  Birmingham  is  a  “trip 
around  the  Horn.”  This  means  to  take  a  special  train  at  the 
union  depot  and  follow  the  belt  line  of  the  Birmingham  Min¬ 
eral  road.  This  line  reaches  nearly  all  of  the  important  indus¬ 


tries  of  the  district  and  gives  the  stranger  a  fine  idea  of  the 
wealth  of  the  richly  endowed  territory.  A  trip  to  the  great 
iron  and  steel  plants  will  certainly  be  of  much  interest,  as 
it  will  enable  visitors  to  see  the  up-to-date  methods  of  pro¬ 
ducing  iron  and  steel.  The  modern  furnace  tunnel  illustrated 
on  this  page  indicates  the  progress  made  In  this  industry. 
The  weighing  car  which  may  be  seen  in  the  tunnel  passes 
beneath  the  chutes  from  which  are  drawn  ore,  limestone  and 
coke  in  such  quantities  as  are  wanted,  each  separate  material 
being  weighed  as  it  is  delivered  to  the  car  by  scales  which 
form  a  part  of  the  car. 

The  Hotel  Hillman,  which  will  be  the  headquarters  of  the 
association  during  its  meeting  in  Birmingham,  is  built  on 
the  plan  of  the  famous  St.  Charles  Hotel  in  New  Orleans.  It 
is  of  brick  and  is  one  of  the  attractive  structures  of  the  city. 

While  Birmingham  is  noted  more  for  its  industries  than 
for  its  buildings,  the  city  is  not  without  fine  specimens  of 
architecture.  The  Jefferson  county  courthouse,  which  is  pic¬ 
tured  on  the  front  cover  of  this  magazine,  is  one  of  the 
finest  buildings  in  the  entire  South.  It  is  of  red  brick,  with 
terra  cotta  trimmings,  and  its  graceful  outlines  appeal 
strongly  to  the  artistic  eye.  The  Morris  Hotel  is  another 
handsome  brick  building.  Birmingham  boasts  three  “sky¬ 
scrapers,”  all  with  brick  exterior.  One  of  these,  known  as 
the  “Title  Guarantee  Building,”  is  particularly  graceful.  . 

Brick  pavement  is  being  used  extensively  in  Birmingham 


Modern  Furnace  Tunnel. 


Blast  Furnace  Slag  Dump. 
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Early  Home  of  Thos.  Kimbrell,  Pioneer  Iron  Manufacturer. 

and  the  fact  that  several  miles  of  brick  pavements  are  laid 
each  year  is  proof  that  it  is  giving  good  satisfaction. 

In  another  article  in  subsequent  pages  of  this  issue  will  be 
given  interesting  details  of  the  brickmaking  plants  in  and 
around  Birmingham.  The  purpose  of  this  article  being  'merely 
to  give  the  reader  in  a  general  way  some  idea  of  the  city  and 
its  environs.  J.  R.  Hornady. 

Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

CLAY  DUST— NO.  14. 

By  A.  Lumina. 

STATE  AID  TO  THE  CLAY  INDUSTRIES 

HE  State  can  furnish  important  assistance  to  the  clay¬ 
working  industries  in  two  ways: 

First,  by  supplying  reliable  information  of  the  clay 
deposits  of  the  State,  their  location,  extent  and  character,  their 
physical  and  chemical  properties  and  adaptability  to  commer¬ 
cial  uses,  anl  also  an  account  of  the  levelopment  of  their  man¬ 
ufacture  into  the  various  articles  of  commerce,  the  processes 
employed  and  the  annual  value  of  their  products. 

Second,  the  State  can  establish  and  maintain,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  its  State  University  or  other  school,  having  an 
engineering  department,  a  course  of  instruction  for  those  who 
want  to  fit  themselves  for  a  life-work  in  the  clay  industries. 

This  latter  form  of  State  aid  to  clayworkers  must  neces- 


“Uncle  Joe”  Fuller,  an  Ex-Slave,  and  his  "Slave,”  “Old  Joe.” 


A  Modern  Residence  of  the  Present  Day  Iron  Manufacturer. 

sarily  be  confined  to  a  few  States,  since  the  number  of  students 
desiring  to  take  such  a  course  is  limited,  and  since,  aside 
from  the  expense  of  equipment,  there  must  be  large  and  per¬ 
petual  expense  of  maintenance.  Moreover,  it  is  better  to  have 
a  few  such  schools,  well  equipped  and  maintained,  than  a 
large  number  of  schools  with  insufficient  equipment  and  poor 
maintenance  and  patronage.  Hence  this  form  of  State  aid  is 
impracticable  for  most  of  our  States. 

The  first  form  of  State  aid,  however,  can  and  should  be 
given  by  every  State,  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the 
clayworkers  of  the  State,  but  as  a  practical  means  of  securing 
an  increased  development  of  the  natural  resources  of  the 
State.  It  is  a  proper  function  of  the  geological  department 
to  make  accurate  survey  and  exploitation  of  the  clay  deposits 
of  the  State  and  to  investigate  their  utility  and  value  and  to 
prepare  and  publish  reports  of  their  work  for  distribution  to 
all  who  may  be  interested.  Many  of  our  States  have  done 
excellent  work  in  this  line,  and  these  State  reports  are  the 
most  valuable  publications  upon  clays  and  the  manufacture 
of  clay  products  that  we  have  in  the  English  language.  I 
am  proud  to  possess  most  of  these  reports,  and  always  wel¬ 
come  any  addition  to  their  number.  The  most  recent  acces¬ 
sion  to  this  department  of  my  library  comes  from  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  the  State  that  had  the  honor,  I  believe,  to  have  published 
the  first  special  State  report  upon  this  subject.  This  early  re- 


Pioneer  Teaming  as  it  used  to  be  in  the  Birmingham  District. 
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port,  by  Prof.  George  H.  Cook,  upon  the  “Clay  Deposits  of 
Woodbridge,  South  Amboy  and  Other  Places  in  New  Jersey,” 
published  in  1878  by  the  Geological  Survey  of  New  Jersey, 
was  the  forerunner,  so  far  as  I  know,  of  the  many  valuable 
volumes  that  have  come  from  Geological  Surveys  of  other  States. 

The  report  that  is  now  upon  my  desk  is  entitled  “Clays 
and  Clay  Industry  of  New  Jersey,”  by  Heinrich  Ries  and 
Henry  B.  Kummel,  assisted  by  George  N.  Knapp,  being  Vol¬ 
ume  VI  of  the  “Final  Report  of  the  State  Geologist.”  Hein¬ 
rich  Ries,  who  prepared  the  bulk  of  the  report,  has  probably 
written  more  upon  clays  than  anyone  in  America,  being  the 
author  of  most  of  the  State  reports  that  have  been  issued 
upon  this  subject  and  of  several  bulletins  of  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey.  Dr.  Ries  is  the  Associate  ‘Professor  of 
Economic  Geology  in  Cornell  University  and  is  well  known  to 
clay  workers,  being  a  member  of  the  American  Ceramic  So¬ 
ciety  and  of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association. 
Henry  B.  Kummel,  who  prepared,  with  the  assistance  of 
George  N.  Knapp,  Part  II,  “The  Stratigraphy  of  the  New 
Jersey  Clays,”  is  the  State  Geologist  of  New  Jersey.  This 
volume  furnishes  me  the  subject  of  this  paper  of  the  “Clay 
Dust”  series,  and  the  opportunity  to  say  something  that  I 
feel  ought  to  be  said  by  someone  to  the  clayworkers  of  the 
country  to  arouse  greater  interest  in  this  form  of  State  aid 
not  only  to  the  end  that  every  State  may  contribute  its  share 
to  the  classified  knowledge  of  the  clay  resources  of  our 
country,  but  also  that  greater  good  may  be  accomplished  by 
these  State  reports,  and  that  they  may  be  made  of  still  more 
practical  value  to  our  industry. 

The  fact  that  our  industry  has  the  support  of  the  State 
in  researches  and  investigations  of  the  raw  materials  of  our 
manufacture — their  origin,  location,  physical  and  chemical 
properties  and  methods  of  treatment  in  all  the  operations  of 
producing  the  various  clay  products — and  in  the  dissemination 
of  information  upon  these  subjects,  entirely  free  from  com¬ 
mercialism  and  in  a  purely  scientific  manner,  is  not  suf¬ 
ficiently  appreciated  by  most  of  us.  Moreover,  the  claywork¬ 
ers  of  these  States  do  not,  I  believe,  as  citizens  most  interested 
in  this  form  of  State  aid,  give  sufficient  attention  to  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  work  being  done  in  their  behalf.  When  an  ap¬ 
propriation  for  a  survey  and  report  upon  the  clays  and  clay 
industries  of  the  State  has  been  made  by  the  Legislature,  it 
becomes  the  duty,  not  alone  of  the  State  Geologist,  but  of  the 
clayworkers  of  the  State,  individually  and  unitedly,  to  give 

every  assistance  in  their  power  and  to  see  to  it  that  the 

« 

money  being  expended  for  this  purpose  shall  produce  results 
of  the  greatest  possible  value,  that  the  investigations  made 
and  the  information  collected  shall  be  such  as  are  adequately 
helpful  to  them  and  to  all  clayworkers  into  whose  hands  the 
report  may  come.  The  State  Geologist  should  not  have  any 
complaint  of  discourtesy  or  secretiveness  on  the  part  of  the 
clayworkers,  as  has  occasionally  been  met  with,  I  am  in¬ 
formed. 

That  most  of  these  State  reports  fall  short  of  our  rightful 
expectations,  is  a  delicate  subject  to  handle  without  giving 
offense.  I  realize  that  it  is  easier  to  criticize  th^n  it  is  to 
perform.  But  oftimes  it  is  only  through  criticism  that  im- 
perform.  But  ofttimes  it  is  only  through  criticism  that  im- 
of  my  appreciation  of  the  work  that  has  been  done  to  satisfy 
any  who  have  been  connected  with  it.  Yet  I  feel  that  it  is 
time  that  someone  should  speak  out  plainly  and  frankly,  with 
a  view  to  arousing  the  attentions  of  clayworkers  to  their 
duties  in  this  matter,  and,  if  possible,  to  secure  such  action 
by  the  State  and  National  Associations  of  brick  manufactur¬ 
ers  and  by  the  American  Ceramic  Society,  as.  will  bring  every 
influence  to  bear  upon  the  “powers  that  be”  in  our  State 
governments  that  more  of  these  investigations  and  reports 
be  made  and  that  proper  direction  be  given  to  making  them 


of  greater  value  to  our  industry.  This  action  might  be  di¬ 
rected  both  to  the  setting  forth  of  the  subjects  to  be  investi¬ 
gated  and  the  information  upon  them  that  would  be  of  the 
greatest  practical  value  to  those  who  would  consult  the  re¬ 
ports,  and  also  to  specifying  the  qualifications  of  the  man 
who  is  to  be  selected  for  this  work.  This  could  be  done  with 
all  respect  to  the  State  Geologist,  since  it  would  not  in  any 
way  dictate  the  manner  in  which  he  shall  perform  his  own 
legitimate  duties  of  preparing  that  important  part  of  the  re¬ 
port  given  to  the  geology  of  the  clays  of  the  State.  The 
mistake  that  is  made  is  in  the  Geologist  assuming 
the  duties  of  preparing  the  report  upon  the  working 
properties  of  the  clays  and  their  adaption  to  various 
lines  of  manufacture,  and  in  reviewing  the  modus  operandi 
of  the  clayworking  establishments  in  the  State,  concern¬ 
ing  which  he  has  no  practical  knowledge;  or  in  secur¬ 
ing  for  this  work  a  man,  perhaps  a  professor  of  economic 
geology,  who,  though  he  may  have  written  a  good  deal 
upon  clays,  has  not  only  never  had  any  practical  experience 
in  clayworking,  but  has  not  done  any  original  work  in  investi¬ 
gating  the  properties  of  clays,  concerning  which  we  know  so 
little,  nor  in  solving  any  of  the  problems  that  clayworkers 
must  encounter. 

It  could  not  be  expected  that  the  State  should  secure  the 
services  of  a  man  who  combines  the  knowledge  and  experience 
of  a  practical  economic  geoligist  and  that  of  a  practical  clay- 
worker,  but  it  could,  at  least,  get  these  qualifications  in  two 
men.  It  can  secure,  if  it  has  not  already  a  State  Geologist, 
a  man  with  every  qualification  to  make  a  survey  of  the  State 
for  the  purpose  of  identifying  and  outlining  the  various  for¬ 
mations  of  surface  coverings  and  underlying  rocks  that  are 
necessary  to  a  clear  understanding  of  the  economic  mineral 
resources  of  the  State,  including  the  clay-bearing  strata.  With 
the  assistance  of  such  information  the  practical  clayworker 
of  liberal  education,  could  enter  upon  the  work  of  collecting 
and  preparing  for  publication  such  information  as  would 
pertain  to  the  purposes  in  hand.  He  should  locate  and  de¬ 
scribe  all  clays  and  shales  that  are  accessible  for  manufacture 
and  should  select  samples  for  testing  with  a  view  to  determin¬ 
ing  the  practical  value  of  each  for  the  making  of  the  various 
clay  products  of  commerce.  This  testing  must  be  done  in  a 
strictly  scientific  and  practical  manner,  as  such  a  man  would 
understand.  Beginning,  of  course,  with  the  chemical  analysis 
of  the  clays,  both  ultimate  and  proximate  or  rational,  he 
should  proceed  with  a  mechanical  analysis  and  a  systematic 
serie  s  of  physical  tests  to  determine  plasticity,  tensile 
strength,  bonding  power,  air  shrinkage,  drying  properties  and 
the  character  and  possible  uses  of  the  sands  and  mineral  waste 
separated  in  the  mechanical  analysis.  The  clays,  which  have 
been  made  up  into  standard  bricklets,  should  then  be  burned 
under  uniform  conditions,  fully  described,  to  ascertain  their 
behavior  under  fire,  during  the  watersmoking,  dehydration 
and  decarbonization,  oxidation  and  vitrification,  noting  the 
range  of  vitrification  and  the  temperature  of  fusion  and  the 
shrinkage.  The  burned  bricklet  should  be  tested  for  hard¬ 
ness,  toughness  and  strength.  Special  observations  should 
be  made  of  any  defects  produced  by  the  various  operations 
and  their  cause  and  remedy  investigated.  Special  researches 
should  be  made  into  the  utility  of  the  different  clays  that  are 
found  in  the  State  and  also  any  peculiar  difficulties  presented 
in  their  manufacture.  The  location  and  general  character  of 
all  the  clayworking  plants  in  the  State  should  be  given,  with 
an  account  of  the  clays  used  and  the  products  turned  out.  A 
treatise  upon  the  properties  of  the  clays  is  a  proper  intro¬ 
duction  to  such  a  report.  It  is  doubtful  if  it  comes  within  the 
province  of  any  or  all  clay  products  and  upon  the  machinery, 
driers,  kilns  and  other  appliances,  but  it  is  certain  that  such 
a  treatise,  as  made  by  a  geologist,  in  most  of  the  reports  we 


he  Spirit  of  Progress  is  Embodied  in  the  Convention  Idea 
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have,  is  a  waste  of  money.  It  may  be  interesting  to  the 
novice,  though  often  misleading.  Such  accounts  of  manufac¬ 
ture  as  have  encumbered  many  of  these  publications  partake 
of  the  character  of  the  newspaper  reporter  or  of  the  pro¬ 
fessional  bookmaker,  and  either  give  information  that  is  mis¬ 
leading  or  of  no  value  to  the  clay  industries  of  the  State.  The 
facts  are  taken  as  given  by  the  superintendent  of  the  plant 
and  the  features  described  are  often  only  those  that  are  com¬ 
monly  known,  and  are  not  such  as  are  peculiar  and  especially 
meritorious.  The  photographs  are  often  fine  and  always  in¬ 
teresting,  though  taken  sometimes  without  due  discrimination. 

This  New  Jersey  report  wisely  does  not  attempt  much  in 
the  way  of  describing  plants  or  treating  of  the  manufacture 
of  clay  products.  Hence  there  is  little  room  for  criticism 
upon  this  feature.  Moreover,  in  all  other  respects  this  report 
is  an  improvement  over  any  previously  issued  in  this  manner. 
Dr.  Ries  has  done  his  best  work  here  and  is  to  be  commended 
for  the  noticeable  improvement  in  his  department.  The  work 
of  the  State  Geologist,  Dr.  Kummel,  and  of  his  assistant,  Prof. 
Knapp,  in  defining  and  describing  the  clay-bearing  formations 
of  the  State  is  especially  valuable  and  will  be  a  great  aid  in 
their  further  development. 

The  volume  contains  about  550  pages,  of  which  about  450 
pages  are  mostly  by  Dr.  Ries.  Part  I,  upon  “Clay  and  Its 
Properties,”  is  mostly  a  reprint  of  matter  published  by  Dr. 
Ries  in  his  other  State  reports,  and  is  chiefly  a  compilation  of 
the  researches  that  have  been  made  by  American  and  foreign 
technicists.  Some  notes  and  illustrations  of  a  local  character 
give  this  part  additional  value.  On  the  whole,  it  forms  a 
very  popular  introduction  to  the  volume.  Part  III,  “The  Man¬ 
ufacture  of  Clay  Products,  With  Especial  Reference  to  the 
New  Jersey  Industry,”  is  far  superior,  in  my  opinion,  to  any 
previous  work  of  this  kind  by  Dr.  Ries.  The  systematic  ser¬ 
ies  of  tests  of  the  clays  and  products  of  the  New  Jersey  fac¬ 
tories  are  of  interest  to  all  clayworkers  and  should  be  of  es¬ 
pecial  value  to  the  New  Jersey  manufacturers.  Not  a  very 
elaborate  description  of  the  methods  of  manufacture  was  at¬ 
tempted,  but  an  experienced  clayworker  would  wish  that  still 
less  had  been  done,  or  that  this  part  of  the  work  had  been  in 
different  hands.  This  is  not  said  with  any  discredit  to  Dr. 
Ries.  On  the  other  hand,  considering  that  he  Is  not  a  prac¬ 
tical  clayworker,  one  cannot  but  commend  him  for  what  he 
has  here  presented  and  for  the  very  fine  illustrations  he  has 
given  of  some  of  the  New  Jersey  plants.  It  makes  one  won¬ 
der,  however,  that  this  part  of  the  work  was  not  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  as  well  as  in  some  other  of  the  States  that  have  issued 
such  reports,  put  into  the  hands  of  a  practical  man.  One 
wonders  also  in  the  case  of  New  Jersey,  which  has  a  clay- 
working  school,  why  the  director  of  this  school  had  no  part 
in  preparing  this  report  upon  the  clays  and  clay  industries  of 
the  State,  and  why,  if  he  is  not  competent  for  this  work, 
he  should  be  selected  for  the  position  he  occupies. 

Part  IV,  The  Economic  Geology  of  the  New  Jersey  Clays,” 
is  a  most  valuable  contribution  to  the  clay  industries  of  the 
State.  The  chapter  on  “Clays  and  Clay  Industries  by  Coun¬ 
ties,  which  forms  the  bulk  of  this  part  of  the  work,  was 
prepared  co-jointly  by  Dr.  Ries  and  State  Geologist  Henry  B. 
Kummel.  It  is  a  valuable  guide  to  all  who  are  or  may  become 
interested  in  the  clay  deposits  of  New  Jersey,  and  will  serve 
for  reference  for  many  years  to  come.  The  back  part  of  the 
book  is  also  valuable  for  reference.  Here  are  collected: 

A.  Statistics  of  Clay  Production. 

B.  Bibliography  of  Clay  Literature. 

C.  Table  of  Chemical  Analyses. 

D.  Table  of  Physical  Tests. 

Excellent  maps  accompany  the  report,  which  are  described 
in  Appendix  E. 


This  New  Jersey  Report  I  consider  the  most  valuable  con¬ 
tribution  that  has  so  far  been  made  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
clays  of  any  State.  It  is  of  value  not  alone  to  the  clay- 
workers  of  New  Jersey,  but  to  all  who  are  interested  in  clays 
and  in  the  manufacture  of  clay  products.  Can  we  not  have 
such  reports  in  every  State?  I  believe  we  can,  if  the  clay- 
workers  of  the  State,  backed  by  our  national  organizations, 
will  unite  in  a  petition  to  its  Legislature  for  an  appropriation 
for  this  purpose. 


STRANGE  CLAY  FORMATION. 


A  Jersey  “Chicken”  in  the  Raw. 


On  a  recent  visit  to  the  clay  bank  of  the  Hanover  Brick 
Company  at  Whippany,  New  Jersey,  where  we  have  supplied 
an  outfit  of  machinery,  writes  J.  H.  Chambers,  Manager  of 
Chambers  Brothers  Company,  Philadelphia,  I  was  presented 
with  an  interesting  formation  taken  from  their  bank. 

Under  separate  cover  we  are  sending  you  photographic  re¬ 
production. 

I  have  mounted  the  stone  in  a  wooden  base,  merely  to  hold 


A  New  Jersey  Clay  “Chicken.” 

it  upright,  but  aside  from  this  there  has  been  absolutely  noth¬ 
ing  done  to  alter  its  shape  in  any  way. 

While  I  was  in  the  clay  pit  a  “son  of  Italy”  in  charge  of  the 
clay  diggers  picked  up  this  stone. 

“See  de  chicken  dat  laya  de  egg?” 

“How  much  will  you  take  for  the  chicken?” 

“Five  dolla.” 

“Oh,  I  can’t  pay  that  much.” 

“See  de  egg.  Give  me  five  dolla  for  de  egg.” 

When  I  told  him  that  the  present  condition  of  the  machin¬ 
ery  business  wouldn’t  permit  the  payment  of  five  dollars  for  a 
“Jersey”  egg,  he  replied:  “Well,  I  guess  I  taka  de  cigars.” 

I  have  seen  these  so-called  “clay  dogs”  of  many  curious 
shapes,  but  never  a  bird  of  quite  this  pattern. 


Claytoorker  Who  Fails  to  Attend  the  National  Convention  at  'Birmingham , 
Misses  a  Rare  Opportunity  to  Increase  his  >Stoc1 c  of  Knowledge, 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

“ECONOMIC  COMBUSTION.” 


By  Mafada. 


R.  BRICKMAKER,  do  you  understand 
combustion?  The  majority  of  you  will 
undoubtedly  be  compelled  to  answer, 
“No.”  But  brickmakers  are  intelligent; 
they  simply  haven’t  studied  the  subject. 
The  average  brickmaker  will  worry 
and  fret  if  he  has  worthless  labor  to 
manage,  but  he  will  pile  his  coal  in  his  furnace,  and  shut 
the  door  with  a  self-satisfied  air.  Now  this  self-satisfied  air 
is  due  to  ignorance  of  the  principles  involved  in  the  combust¬ 
ion  of  fuel.  Most  men  thing  that  if  they  can  burn  coal  with 
out  much  ash.  that  no  more  is  to  be  expected.  Something 
more  is  to  be  expected,  as  I  will  endeavor  to  prove. 

There  are  about  14,000  British  thermal  units  in  a  pound  of 
coal — good  coal.  Now,  what  the  brickmaker  wants  is  com¬ 
plete  combustion,  or  as  near  that  as  possible.  When  we  have 
volumes  of  smoke,  black  smoke,  and  our  fires  a  foot  to 
eighteen  inches  thick,  we  may  be  sure  we  are  not  getting  all 
the  heat  out  of  the  fuel.  . 

Chemical  science  teaches  us  that  combustion  is  a  rapid 
chemical  combination.  The  atoms  of  some  of  the  elements 
have  an  affinity  or  attraction  for  the  atoms  of  some  of  the 
other  elements.  Oxygen  combines  readily  with  almost  any  of 
the  other  elements.  When  carbon  and  oxygen  come  in  con- 


Bituminous  coal  is  composed  mainly  of  carbon  and  hydro¬ 
gen,  called  hydro-carbon. 

The  same  thing  that  takes  place  in  a  lamp  happens  in  the 
combustion  chamber  of  a  kiln. 

For  instance:  when  you  light  a  lamp  you  don’t  turn  it  up 
until  it  smokes;  because  it  doesn’t  give  as  much  light  as  you 
want.  Same  way  with  a  kiln.  If  you  throw  too  much  coal 
in,  it  will  smoke  and  the  combustion  of  the  coal  will  be  in¬ 
complete.  Well,  you  say  you  will  calculate,  and  therefore  ad¬ 
mit  enough  air  to  burn  all  the  fuel  that  is  thrown  in  the  fur¬ 
nace.  Impossible!  If  you  pile  coal  in  to  the  top  of  the  arch 
you  can’t  distribute  the  air  so  as  to  have  complete  combus¬ 
tion.  We  may  make  use  of  the  lamp  again  to  make  the  state¬ 
ment  more  clear. 

Light  a  lamp,  turn  it  as  high  as  it  can  be  turned  without 
smoking,  stop  the  air-holes  on  one  side,  and  raise  the  other 
side  of  the  chimney.  See,  it  smokes.  It  isn’t  for  lack  of  air, 
is  it?  No,  not  that.  It  is  an  unequal  supply  of  air.  One  side 
of  the  flame  has  too  much  air,  the  other  too  little. 

It  should  be,  and  is,  I  think,  perfectly  clear,  that  if  a  lamp 
is  turned  too  high  we  use  too  much  oil  and  get  too  little  light. 
It  is  just  as  sure  if  we  use  too  much  coal  we  get  a  maximum 
waste  of  coal  and  a  minimum  supply  of  heat. 

Now,  if  the  firing  and  the  draft  are  properly  regulated,  we 
get  just  the  opposite — a  maximum  supply  of  heat  with  a  min¬ 
imum  supply  of  fuel.  That’s  what  we  want. 

SMOKE  PREVENTION. 

As  has  been  previously  stated,  the  perfect  combustion  of 
one  pound  of  good  coal  will  produce  14,000  B.  T.  U.  When  we 


General  View  of  Murrell  Dobbins’s  Camden  Pottery. 


tact  at  a  high  temperature,  they  combine  with  rapidity,  pro¬ 
ducing  heat.  Combustion  is  simply  chemical  combustion. 

To  burn  a  pound  of  carbon  it  requires  11.6  pounds  of  air, 
which  is  composed  of  2.61  pounds  of  oxygen  and  3.93  pounds 
of  nitrogen.  Nitrogen  takes  no  part  in  combustion  whatever; 
it  goes  out  just  as  it  comes  in  the  kiln. 

Any  air  that  comes  in  contact  with  the  fire  more  than  is 
actually  needed,  cools  the  fire  and  does  no  good — all  harm. 

The  quantity  of  air  required  to  burn  a  given  fuel  may  be 
calculated  by  the  following  rule:  Add  to  the  carbon  con¬ 
tained  in  fuel  three  times  the  hydrogen  and  multiply  by  1.52. 
The  result  will  be  the  quantity  of  air  required  at  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  62  degrees  F. 

To  illustrate:  The  composition  of  a  given  coal  is  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

Carbon  .  75  per  cent. 

Oxygen  . 6  percent. 

Hydrogen  . 8  per  cent. 

Ash  .  11  per  cent. 

The  air  required  to  burn  this  coal,  according  to  the  fore¬ 
going  rule,  is: 

a  equals  1.52  (75x3x8)  equals  150.48  air  feet. 


have  a  well-regulated  draft  and  properly  fired  furnace,  coupled 
with  a  high  temperature,  we  can  approach  perfect  combus¬ 
tion.  But  if  the  grate-bars  are  not  kept  clean  or  if  heavy 
firing  is  resorted  to,  the  fuel  bed  will  become  so  thick  as  to 
impair  the  draft  and  the  unburned  carbon  will  pass  out  of  the 
kiln  at  a  loss  of  over  10,000  B.  T.  U.  per  pound  of  carbon.  Re¬ 
member,  this  does  not  mean  that  the  loss  is  more  than  10,000 
B.  T.  U.  per  pound  of  coal,  but  as  there  is  a  large  per  cent, 
of  coal  that  is  carbon,  it  is  easily  seen  that  the  loss  is  serious. 

There  are  two  ways  this  loss  may  be  prevented.  First,  by 
keeping  the  bed  of  fuel  so  thin  that  sufficient  air  may  enter  at 
the  grates  to  prevent  the  formation  of  carbon  monoxide,  or, 
in  the  event  it  is  formed,  to  be  burned  immediately  to  carbon 
dioxide.  Second,  sufficient  air  may  be  admitted  above  the 
fire  to  burn  the  carbon  monoxide.  The  former  method  should 
be  used  when  possible. 

But  how  are  we  to' know  whether  the  combustion  is  com¬ 
plete? 

Simply  by  observation.  First,  maintain  a  high  temper¬ 
ature;  second,  keep  the  fuel  bed  thin;  third,  fire  light  and 
often;  fourth,  look  for  a  pale  blue  flame  to  rise  from  the  fire. 
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If  all  these  things  are  carefully  attended  to  practically  com¬ 
plete  and  smokeless  combustion  will  be  the  result. 

Sometimes  grates  are  so  large  that  a  high  temperature  is 
impossible — impossible  to  maintain  or  to  have,  without  in¬ 
jury  to  the  clayware.  In  that  case,  ‘brick  it  up,”  partly,  in 
order  to  keep  a  higher  temperature.  Another  loss  is  the  es¬ 
cape  of  the  unburned  hydro-carbon.  Although  the  loss  from 
this  source  is  frequently  very  heavy,  it  is  more  easily  detect¬ 
ed  than  that  of  carbon  monoxide.  The  yellowish  vapors  that 
rise  from  freshly  fired  coal  so  familiar  to  all  close  observers, 
is  an  evidence  of  unburned  hydro-carbon. 

The  method  used  for  securing  complete  combustion  of 
hydro-carbon  is  the  same  as  that  for  fixed  carbon. 


Editor  The  Clay-Worker  : 

VITREOUS  SANITARY  WARE  AND  ITS  MANUFACTURE. 


A  Trip  Through  the  Works  of  the  Camden  Pottery  Co. — Mur¬ 
rell  Dobbins,  the  Well-Known  Brickmaker  of 
Philadelphia,  in  a  New  Role. 


OW  MANY  PEOPLE  know  that  the  handsome 
vitreous  ware  wash  bowl  they  use  in  beginning 
the  preparation  of  their  toilets  in  the  morning 
on  arising  was  a  liquid  itself  before  it  assumed 
the  graceful  shape  it  now  possesses?  How  many 
know  anything  about  the  manufacture  of  any  of  their  luxu¬ 
rious  bath-room  fittings?  Hardly  one  in  a  thousand.  To  tell 
a  little  about  the  interesting  process  of  making  this  fine  ware 


inary  step  in  the  manufacture  of  the  company’s  product, 
sanitary  vitreous  ware  and  china,  is  taken.  Here  the  mixing, 
grinding,  weighing  and  testing  is  done.  In  this  connection 
it  must  be  said  this  plant  is  almost  unique,  having  a  miniature 
“slip  house”  in  one  corner  of  the  large  room,  an  exact  duplicate 
on  a  small  scale,  of  this  department  of  the  plant.  This  ma¬ 
chine  takes  up  a  space  about  five  or  six  by  fourteen  feet  in 
dimensions,  and  here  every  carload  of  material  is  personally 
tested  by  Mr.  Rhead  before  any  of  it  is  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  wares  for  the  market.  It  is,  in  point  of  fact,  the  manager’s 
testing  laboratory. 

To  return  to  the  raw  material  which  has  been  waiting  for 
us.  After  mixing  the  clay  mass  is  made  into  a  body  and  pre¬ 
pared  for  use.  It  is  first  placed  in  a  machine  technically 
known  as  a  “plunger,”  where  sufficient  water  is  added  to  form 
it  into  a  “slip,”  which  is  a  liquid  mass  about  the  consistency 
of  thick  cream.  In  this  form  it  is  conveyed  over  the  “lawns,” 
an  exceedingly  fine  copper  wire  gauze,  to  eliminate  all  grit. 
The  “lawns”  act  as  a  sieve,  the  meshes  allowing  the  clay  par¬ 
ticles  to  pass  through  freely,  but  catching  the  grit. 

From  the  lawns  the  liquid  mass,  now  perfectly  clean  and 
free  from  foreign  material,  is  pumped  to  the  agitators,  whence 
it  is  pumped  to  a  filtering  press,  where  a  large  proportion  of 
the  water  is  eliminated  by  a  pressure  of  about  eighty  pounds  to 
the  square  inch.  What  went  into  the  press  a  liquid  comes  out 
about  two  hours  later  in  plastic  form,  pure  clay. 

On  leaving  the  press  the  clay  is  taken  to  the  “pug,”  or  tem¬ 
pering  mill,  where  it  is  kneaded  in  the  machines  to  a  uniform 
consistency,  after  which  it  is  ready  for  the  first  step  in  the 


John  Rhead. 


Murrell  Dobbins. 


T.  Monroe  Dobbins. 


is  the  purpose  of  this  article,  and  with  the  object  of  securing 
the  necessary  data  a  correspondent  of  the  Clay-Worker  paid  a 
visit  recently  to  the  large  plant  of  the  Camden  Pottery  Co. 
in  Camden,  New  Jersey,  owned  and  operated  by  Mr.  Murrell 
Dobbins,  the  well-known  brick  manufacturer  of  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  John  Rhead,  a  practical  potter  originally  of  Trenton, 
New  Jersey,  the  manager  of  the  plant,  courteously  piloted  the 
scribe  through  the  various  departments,  explaining  every  step 
of  the  process  of  manufacture,  from  the  receipt  of  the  raw  clay 
to  the  packing  and  shipping  of  the  finished  product. 

To  begin  at  the  beginning,  the  materials  used  at  the  works 
of  this  company  are  the  finest  grades  of  clays  procurable. 
Some  of  them,  notably  a  heavy,  tough,  dark  material,  known 
as  English  ball  clay,  is  imported  direct  from  England,  while 
others  are  of  domestic  production,  a  great  deal  being  shipped 
to  the  works  from  Florida  and  Delaware. 

The  raw  materials  are  received  in  the  “slip  house,”  a  tech¬ 
nical  term  for  that  portion  of  the  works  in  which  the  prelim- 


formation  of  the  finished  product.  This  takes  place  in  the 
pressing  shop,  a  large  room  in  the  second  story,  where  the 
various  styles  of  bowls  are  molded. 

In  this  connection  a  few  words  about  the  making  of  the 
molds  may  not  be  out  of  place.  These  are  of  plaster  of  paris, 
and  are  made  in  what  is  termed  the  modeling  room  and  mold 
shop.  A  plaster  model,  the  exact  duplicate  of  the  article  to 
be  manufactured,  be  it  vitreous  china,  sanitary  earthenware 
lavatories  or  bone  china  specialties,  for  which  this  pottery  is 
famous,  is  formed.  This  is  blocked,  and  from  the  block  a  case 
mold  is  produced.  The  modeling  is  all  done  by  hand  from 
drawings  and  measurements.  Plaster  of  about  the  consistency 
of  cream  is  run  over  the  block  mold  to  a  uniform  thickness; 
from  these  block  molds  the  case  molds  are  made  in  practically 
the  same  manner,  and  by  the  same  process  the  working  molds 
are  made. 

To  return  to  the  pressing  shop.  Few  persons  not  in  the 
business  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  their  lavatories,  closets 
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and  other  sanitary  bath-room  fixtures  are  composed  of  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  parts.  Most  of  these  are  formed  by  pressing 
the  plastic  clay  in  the  plaster  molds  by  hand,  but  others, 
notably  the  wash  bowls,  take  their  shape  from  a  machine  called 
a  jigger,  which  is  a  combination  of  the  potter’s  wheel  and  a 
long  arm  of  steel  from  which  a  shape  projects,  which,  upon  the 
revolution  of  the  wheel,  presses  and  shapes  the  bowl  in  the 
mold.  This,  however,  is  trimmed  up  and  smoothed  up  by  hand 
in  the  usual  manner. 

The  parts  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  paragraph,  when 
sufficiently  hard,  are  taken  from  the  molds  and  put  together 
while  they  retain  sufficient  plasticity  to  adhere  to  each  other. 
After  this  they  are  put  on  the  shelves  in  the  pressing  shop  to 
dry,  which,  under  ordinary  conditions,  takes  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  days  before  they  are  hard  enough  to  finish.  At  the 
end  of  this  period  they  are  removed  to  what  is  known  as  the 
“green”  room,  which  is  practically  the  drying  room,  where  they 
are  kept  from  five  to  eight  days,  by  which  time,  usually,  every 
particle  of  moisture  has  evaporated  and  they  are  ready  for  the 
first  burning,  or  “biscuit  fire.”  , 

This  process  is  a  delicate  one,  as  a  steady  heat  must  be 
maintained  and  all  sudden  flashes  of  heat  must  be  carefully 


which  eventually  forms  the  glazing.  After  a  further  inspection 
the  ware  is  cleaned  and  is  ready  for  the  second  or  gloss  firing. 
The  gloss  firing  is  practically  a  repetition  of  the  previous 
burning,  with  the  exception  that  the  heat  is  not  so  intense, 
and  the  time  in  the  kilns  not  so  long,  the  latter  about  five 
days,  including  starting  of  fires  and  cooling  off.  As  is  the 
case  with  the  first  firing,  sudden  heats  and  cooling  off  are  par¬ 
ticularly  to  be  avoided,  as  they  would  cause  cracking,  not 
only  of  the  enamel,  but  of  the  pieces.  The  best  grade  of  bitu¬ 
minous  coal  is  used  in  firing  the  kilns. 

The  enameling  or  glazing  process  is  probably  one  of  the 
most  interesting  in  the  manufacture  of  the  ware.  The  enamel 
stands  in  large  vats,  and  the  pieces  are  taken  by  workmen 
and  dipped  into  the  liquid  until  uniformly  coated.  Upon  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  dipping  each  piece  looks  as  though  it  had 
received  a  coat  of  white  water-color  paint.  The  preparation 
of  the  enamel  is  one  of  the  most  carefully  guarded  trade 
secrets  in  the  business. 

From  the  gloss  kilns  the  finished  ware  is  removed  to  the 
gloss  ware  room  and  in  an  adjoining  room  is  inspected  and 
tested  for  working  qualities.  The  inspection  includes  filling 
the  hollow  space  between  the  inside  and  outside  of  a  closet, 
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avoided,  the  result  of  such  catastrophe  being  pieces  cracked 
or  broken. 

The  “biscuit”  firing  room  contains  three  large  kilns,  which 
will  hold  from  600  to  700  pieces  each,  according  to  the  char¬ 
acter  of  ware  to  be  burned.  In  preparing  a  kiln  for  firing, 
the  pieces  are  enclosed  in  what  are  called  “saggers,”  large 
receptacles  made  of  fire  clay.  These  “saggers”  are  used  for 
the  purpose  of  shielding  the  ware  from  particles  of  cinders 
or  ashes  that  may  be  carried  through  the  kilns  by  the  draft. 
The  firing  of  a  kiln  takes  from  five  to  six  days,  including  the 
lighting  of  the  fires  and  cooling  off. 

After  a  kiln  has  cooled  sufficiently,  it  is  drawn  and  the 
contents  removed  to  the  biscuit  ware  room  opposite.  Here 
every  piece  is  carefully  inspected,  scoured  with  sandpaper 
until  it  is  perfectly  smooth  and  stamped  with  the  name  of  the 
particular  style  of  closet,  wash  stand,  or  whatever  it  may  be, 
and  the  name  of  the  supply  house  for  which  it  is  manufac¬ 
tured.  Every  piece  found  perfect — and  mighty  few  are  dis¬ 
covered  to  be  anything  else — is  removed  from  the  biscuit  ware 
room  to  the  dipping  room,  where  it  receives  a  coat  of  enamel, 


for  instance,  with  water.  This  is  allowed  to  stand  for  a  speci¬ 
fied  length  of  time,  when,  if  no  leaks  are  discovered,  the  piece 
goes  to  the  packing  room.  The  percentage  of  faulty  ware 
varies  with  each  kilnful  burned,  but  it  is  very  small. 

Particular  care  must  be,  and  is,  exercised  in  packing  the 
pieces  in  the  huge  bent-wood  crates  for  shipment  to  insure 
safe  transit.  Each  piece  is  carefully  wrapped  in  straw  or  salt 
hay,  and  all  interstices  between  it  and  the  next  one,  as  well  as 
between  it  and  the  crate  are  tightly  packed  with  the  same  ma¬ 
terial.  A  filled  crate  weighs  from  700  to  800  pounds. 

A  specialty  manufactured  by  the  Camden  Pottery  Co.  is  a 
complete  lavatory  of  white  vitrified  china.  This  includes 
bowl,  slab,  back  and  apron  in  one  piece.  This  is  the  company’s 
invention  and  is  patented.  These  are  composed  of  fifteen 
parts,  molded  and  fastened  together  in  their  plastic  state,  as 
already  described  with  reference  to  closets  and  other  bath¬ 
room  fittings. 

Lavatories  of  this  character  were  formerly  made  of  fire 
clay,  porcelain  lined.  These  were  found  to  be  unsanitary. 
Fire  clay,  being  of  a  porous  character,  as  soon  as  the  enamel- 
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ing  was  chipped,  or  began  to  peel  off,  the  piece  began  to  absorb 
water  and  in  a  short  time  would  have  to  be  condemned  on  that 
account,  as  they  soon  become  foul  after  the  absorption  of 
water  begins. 

The  vitreous  ware,  on  the  other  hand,  being  non-absorbent, 
is  not  open  to  this  objection,  as  even  should  the  glazing  be 
chipped  off  it  would  still  be  useful. 

All  the  ware  manufactured  at  this  establishment  is  strictly 
vitreous  and  has  been  subjected  to  red-ink  test,  which  the 
government  uses,  and  has  never  failed  to  stand  the  test. 

The  plant’s  output,  though  principally,  is  not  exclusively 
sanitary  ware,  the  company  having  had  several  orders  for 
bases  and  circular  end  pieces  for  X-ray  machines.  In  fact,  it 
has  made  the  largest  of  the  latter  ever  turned  out,  they  being 
twenty-four  inches  in  diameter,  for  a  machine  installed  by 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Bone  china  trimmings  for 
bath-room  fixtures  are  also  manufactured  here,  the  clay  for 
them  being  prepared  in  Mr.  Rhead’s  miniature  “slip”  plant 
These  include  index  buttons  for  hot  and  cold  water  spigots, 
sprays,  etc.,  with  the  appropriate  word  on  each  in  black  me¬ 
tallic  color,  under-glaze  finish. 

While  this  pottery  is  a  corporation,  there  are  no  outside 
stockholders,  Murrell  Dobbins  being  the  exclusive  owner.  He 
is  president  of  the  company  and  his  son,  T.  Munroe  Dobbins, 


T.  Munroe  Dobbins,  who  has  taken  quite  an  interest  in  the 
business  with  the  intention  of  introducing  the  manufacture 
of  other  clay  products  of  a  higher  grade.  Mr.  Dobbins  has 
been  spending  a  large  amount  of  money  in  developing  the 
business  and  increasing  the  size  of  the  plant  until  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  it  is  the  fourth  largest  in  the  United  States.  Until 
December,  1903,  it  has  been  run  as  an  independent  plant,  but 
since  the  formation  of  the  Potteries  Selling  Company  it  has 
been  connected  with  that  the  same  as  all  the  other  plants  of  its 
kind  with  two  exceptions. 

He  is  now  preparing  to  add  the  manufacture  of  sanitary 
vitreous  china  bath  tubs  to  the  other  departments,  and  expects 
to  have  this  new  feature  in  active  operation  in  a  compara¬ 
tively  short  time.  It  is  claimed  for  this  plant,  and  the  claim 
has  been  freely  admitted  by  others,  that  it  is  the  most  com¬ 
pletely  fitted  up  pottery  in  the  country.  It  covers  about  three 
acres  and  is  bounded  by  Chestnut,  Orchard  and  Mt.  Vernon 
streets  and  Mt.  Ephraim  avenue. 

Since  its  purchase  Mr.  Dobbins  has  remodeled  it  entirely 
and  has  erected  many  additional  buildings,  with  their  equip¬ 
ment,  including  six  new  pottery  kilns,  two  muffle  kilns  and 
one  decorating  kiln.  Two  sidings  connect  the  plant  with  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

The  plant  represents  an  investment  of  about  $200,000.  It 
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is  secretary  and  treasurer.  He  was  born  in  Burlington 
county,  New  Jersey,  and  belongs  to  an  old  Quaker  family. 
After  receiving  a  good  English  education  he  moved  to  Phila¬ 
delphia,  served  a  regular  apprenticeship  with  his  brother,  the 
late  Richard  J.  Dobbins,  the  well-known  builder.  He  was  as¬ 
sociated  with  him  for  a  number  of  years,  during  which  time 
they  erected  some  of  the  largest  buildings  in  Philadelphia, 
including  the  Ledger  Building,  the  House  of  Correction,  Me¬ 
morial  Hall,  the  main  Centennial  Exhibition  Buildings,  and 
others. 

Since  187G  he  has  been  extensively  engaged  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  brick  and  the  management  of  his  real  estate, 
including  his  large  stock  farm  in  New  Jersey.  He  controls 
three  brick  yards  with  an  annual  output  of  25,000,000.  He 
has  taken  an  active  interest  in  the  Master  Builders’  Exchange 
since  its  inception,  and  was  president  of  the  same  in  1892  and 
1S93  and  is  still  one  of  the  directors.  He  has  been  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Port  Wardens  of  the  Port  of  Philadelphia  for 
a  number  of  years.  He  is  one  of  the  Inspectors  of  the  Eastern 
State  Penitentiary  and  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Education; 
also  a  director  of  an  important  financial  institution. 

He  purchased  this  plant  in  the  spring  of  1900  for  his  son. 


is  under  the  management,  as  stated  previously,  of  Mr.  John 
Rhead,  who  has  devoted  his  lifetime  to  the  pottery  business. 
The  quality  of  the  ware  turned  out  is  a  guarantee  of  Mr. 
Rhead’s  ability.  The  plant  has  furnished  several  United 
States  Government  buildings  with  sanitary  ware,  among  them 
the  new  mint  in  Philadelphia.  In  addition,  several  others 
outside  of  Philadelphia  have  secured  their  sanitary  fittings 
from  the  Camden  pottery. 

The  Camden  pottery  employs  about  125  men  and  has  never 
been  shut  down  since  it  has  been  operated  by  Mr.  Dobbins, 
except  for  a  very  few  days. 

The  location  of  the  plant,  so  near  to  Philadelphia,  gives  it 
the  opportunity  of  delivering  its  product  direct  to  the  jobbers 
by  team,  and  in  many  cases  at  buildings  where  wanted,  which 
is  a  great  saving  to  the  jobbers. 

There  is  a  patent  on  all  siphon  action  and  siphon  jet 
closets,  such  as  are  made  by  this  plant,  which  is  owned  by  the 
Potters’  Selling  Company.  No  pottery  not  a  member  of  this 
company  can  make  any  ware  with  siphonic  action  unless  it 
obtains  a  license  to  do  so. 

The  total  output  of  sanitary  ware  in  the  United  States  is 
about  $3,500,000  per  annum  and  is  constantly  increasing. 
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Quite  a  large  quantity  of  sanitary  ware  is  exported,  and  this 
character  of  ware  manufactured  in  the  United  States  is  con¬ 
sidered  far  better  than  that  made  abroad  and  imported. 

The  workmen,  or  pressers,  in  the  United  States  make  about 
as  much  money  in  one  day  as  some  foreign  men  do  in  a  week. 

A  good  presser  can  earn  $30  a  week  in  this  country.  In 
fact,  there  is  no  better  paid  class  of  mechanics  in  America. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

THE  BRADFORD  POTTERY  SOLD  TO  THE  STANDARD. 


THE  STANDARD  Pottery  Company  have  closed  a  deal 
with  the  officers  and  controlling  stockholders  of  the 
Burford  Pottery  Company  whereby  they  come  into 
possession  of  the  latter  plant,  the  transfer  deed  having  been 
signed,  the  Standard  Pottery  Company  to  have  full  control  in 
the  operation  of  the  plant  after  Dec.  15.  The  deal  had  been 
on  about  a  week  when  the  sale  was  finally  agreed  upon.  It 
is  understood  that  the  consideration  involved  in  the  sale  will 
amount  to  close  to  $115,000. 

By  the  terms  of  the  agreement,  Patrick  McNicol,  general 
manager  of  the  Standard  Pottery,  will  be  placed  in  immediate 
charge  of  the  Burford  Plant,  and  he  will  look  after  the  com¬ 
pany’s  affairs  until  it  takes  full  possession.  The  plant,  for 
the  present,  at  least,  will  still  be  operated  under  the  name 
of  the  original  firm.  The  retiring  officers  of  the  Burford 


In  the  Packing  Department. 

Pottery  Company  have  been  given  a  limited  time  in  which 
to  vacate,  and  they  will  quit  manufacturing  immediately. 
All  the  ware  which  is  in  the  green  room,  as  well  as  that  in 
the  biscuit  room,  will  be  put  through  the  kilns  and  disposed 
of  as  fast  as  possible. 

This  has  been  one  of  the  most  prosperous  years  in  the 
history  of  the  company,  and  this  added  to  the  surprise  which 
came  with  the  announcement  of  the  sale.  They  will  quit 
making  clay  today  and  fill  as  many  of  the  orders  as  possible 
which  are  still  on  their  books.  The  new  owners  have  tender¬ 
ed  the  retiring  members  of  the  plant  the  privilege  of  remain¬ 
ing  in  the  office  until  tb«^  have  disposed  of  all  the  ware 
stock  which  is  in  the  bins  and  which  is  their  property. 

The  Burford  Bros,  plant  was  organized  in  1879  by  Robert, 
George  and  Oliver  Burford,  who  have  been  the  controlling 


power  ever  since.  They  learned  the  potting  trade  in  all  its 
varied  branches  by  apprenticing  themselves  to  this  class  of 
work  very  early  in  life.  They  came  to  East  Liverpool  in 
1863  and  by  thrift  and  industry  while  at  the  bench  succeeded 
jointly  in  saving  enough  of  their  earnings  to  launch  out  in 
business  for  themselves. 

The  first  building  was  a  one-story  structure,  40x130  feet, 
and  was  equipped  with  one  kiln,  which  was  only  ten  feet  in 
diameter  and  twelve  feet  high.  Year  by  year  the  plant  was 
enlarged  and  the  kiln  capacity  increased  until  the  firm  as¬ 
sumed  a  position  of  prominence  in  the  front  rank  of  pottery 
manufacturers. 

In  1897  one-half  of  the  entire  works  was  destroyed  by  fire, 
but  in  sixty  days  after  they  were  making  ware  again  so  their 
trade  was  not  disappointed,  their  orders  being  filled  nearly 
on  time.  Just  after  the  fire  they  erected  the  largest  kiln 


A  Orossley  Clay  Mixing  and  Filtering  Aparatus.  A  Miniature. 

Plant  in  Itself. 


known  in  the  pottery  business — 19  y2  feet  diameter  and  18  feet 
high,  producing  over  two  times  as  much  as  former  kilns. 
Later  they  added  another  still  larger  kiln,  19  feet  8  inches, 
making  two  of  the  largest  pottery  kilns  in  the  world,  and  with 
an  additional  16%-foot  kiln,  built  in  1890,  they  had  one  of 
the  best  equipped  potteries  in  the  United  States. 

Oliver  Burford,  one  of  the  members  of  the  firm,  will  leave 
next  week  for  an  extended  visit  to  Denver,  Colo.  The  other 
brothers  have  not  as  yet  made  up  their  minds  as  to  their 
future  plans. 

WANTS  PLANS  FOR  AN  UP-TO-DATE  OUTDOOR  YARD. 

Editor  Clay-Woricer: 

Enclosed  find  money  order,  for  which  you  may  send  me 
both  “Brickmaking  and  Burning”  and  “Brickmaker’s  Manual.” 
From  the  table  of  contents  it  seems  that  both  books  contain 
so  much  of  merit  that  there  is  little  choice,  so  I  have  concluded 
that  the  only  way  to  be  sure  is  to  get  both.  Presume  they 
both  treat  on  similar  lines,  but  there  will  be  some  things  over¬ 
looked  by  one  and  observed  by  the  other.  I  desire  most  to 
learn  some  simple  way  to  make  a  drying  shed  or  set  of  sheds, 
so  that  I  can  keep  the  wind  and  rain  off  my  brick,  and  at  the 
same  time  let  in  sunshine  and  air  when  I  desire  it.  I  wanted 
to  get  to  the  Fair  and  look  up  some  small  yards  about  St. 
Louis  using  open  air  drying  systems,  so  as  to  learn  a  good 
way,  but  I  couldn’t  get  away.  It  seems  that  there  ought  to  be 
a  book  which  would  treat  on  this  subject.  E.  L.  Dexter. 

Dayton,  Wash.,  Nov.  27th,  1904. 
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Written  for  The  Ci-ay- Worker. 

SCHOONERS  OF  BRICK  FOR  THE  METROPOLIS. 


TRANSPORTATION  of  brick  on  the  Hackensack  and 
Hudson  rivers  to  the  New  York  docks  and  other 
waters  is  accomplished  in  a  variety  of  ways,  but  none 
more  picturesque  than  by  means  of  the  old  fashioned  schoon¬ 
ers,  some  of  them  half  a  century  old. 

They  are  towed  from  their  moorings  sometimes  to  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  if,  for  example,  the  tide  is  against  them, 
and  they  must  be  at  a  certain  place  at  a  certain  time.  If 
the  tide  is  in  their  favor  they  put  up  sail  and  go  down  under 
their  own  canvas. 

The  one  in  the  illustration  is  hoisting  sail  and  will  speedily 
cast  off  the  tow  and  proceed  on  its  way  alone.  These  schooners 
will  carry  100,000  to  200,000  bricks  and  require  from  two  to 


the  Dover  river  being  heard  from  in  this  market.  The  Dover 
River  brick  yards  supply  a  large  percentage  of  the  paving 
brick  for  the  Boston  market. 

CONNECTICUT. 

'  Connecticut  last  season  sent  a  large  part  of  her  product 
to  the  Boston  market;  this  year  to  the  New  York  City  market. 
New  York  returned  the  compliment  by  sending  large  quan¬ 
tities  from  Mechanicsville,  Troy  and  Lansingburg  to  the 
Boston  Market.  The  writer  understands  that  over  thirty  mil¬ 
lion  Connecticut  brick  were  sold  by  the  Southern  New  Eng¬ 
land  Brick  Exchange  for  New  York  City  consumption, 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

The  brick  consumed  in  greater  Boston  has  been  about  two 
hundred  million,  most  of  which  were  furnished  by  the  local 


A  Schooner  Loaded  with  Brick  Bound  for  New  York. 


four  men  in  the  crew.  In  the  winter  they  are  laid  up  near 
the  yards  frozen  in,  and  often  their  crews  live  in  them  all 
winter.  Burton. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Workeb. 

NEW  ENGLAND  POINTS  OF  INTEREST  IN  THE  BRICK 

BUSINESS. 


THE  1904  WEATHER  conditions  for  brickmaking  have 
been  about  average  but  the  product  less  than  average, 
some  of  the  large  plants  shutting  down  several  weeks 
before  the  early  frosts.  Building  operations  in  the  spring  and 
early  summer  seemed  to  demand  this  curtailing  and  the  result 
is  most  healthful.  Deliveries  that  in  the  early  season  were 
sold  at  from  $7.25  to  $7.50  are  now  bringing  $8.00  to  $8.50 
with  a  good  outlook  for  the  coming  season. 

The  combining  of  the  principal  brick  plants  throughout 
New  England  did  not  control  the  product  and  market  as  its 
promoters  had  hoped  and  they  were  compelled  to  face  the 
fact  that  clay  banks  of  the  highest  quality  lay  outside  their 
own  boundary. 

MAINE. 

Maine  is  slowly  but  surely  losing  her  identity  as  a  brick 
feeder  for  the  Boston  market.  Very  few  brick  made  east  of 


yards.  Indication  point  to  a  good  business  for  the  coming 
seasop. 

The  Gay  Head  Fire  Brick  Company  has  put  in  entire  new 
machinery  capable  of  making  60,000  to  70,000  per  day,  and 
begun  operations  at  Somerset,  Mass.  They  are  using  the  cele¬ 
brated  Gay  Head  clay,  equal  to,  if  not  superior  to,  any  clay 
to  be  found  in  this  country.  With  the  new  improvements, 
this  firm  has  the  largest  output  of  any  fancy  building  and 
fire  brick  concern  in  New  England. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Is  quite  a  feeder  for  the  Boston  market  and  this  year  has 
made  about  seventy  per  cent,  her  capacity.  The  Harvard 
brick  produced  from  New  Hampshire  clay  are  very  popular 
among  the  builders  and  architects  on  the  highest  class  of 
work.  Boston  has  erected  twelve  large  school  houses  this 
year  and  the  exterior  work  on  every  one  of  them  has  been 
Harvard  brick.  John  E.  Parry. 


There  is  always  more  or  less  repairing  to  be  done  on  ma¬ 
chinery  about  the  first  of  the  year,  which  is  burdensome 
enough,  but  the  most  difficult  and  expensive  job  of  repairing 
is  to  patch  up  a  damaged  reputation.  So  make  a  resolution 
to  take  care  of  your  reputation,  and  also  that  of  the  product 
of  your  plant. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

BUTTONHOLE  TALKS. 

The  Spirit  of  Contentment. 

WHEN  I  MET  HIM  and  how  I  met  him  is  another 
story,  but  meet  him  I  did.  He  was  not  striking  in 
appearance  and  one  might  very  easily  pass  him  by 
unnoticed  on  the  street,  but  the  “Button  Hole”  caught  him. 

“I  want  to  introduce  myself 
to  you,  Gates,  and  to  start 
right  at  the  main  point,  I 
want  to  say  that  I  am  just  a 
potter.  A  philosopher,  or  pos¬ 
sibly  a  philosophical  potter, 
as  you  choose.  Any  way  the 
two  are  intimately  joined. 
Day  after  day  I  joyously  put 
my  mark  on  my  wares  and 
send  them  out  to  delight  and 
gladden  mankind.  I  know 
that  they  will  outlive  me;  that, 
fragile  as  they  are,  they  are 
more  enduring  than  the  hand 
that  makes  them;  that  when 
I  am  dead  and  in  dust,  loving 
hands  will  handle  these  vases 
and,  tenderly  lifting  them,  see  my  mark  and  bless  me  and 
know  I  have  not  lived  in  vain.  I  shall  be  one  who  has  created. 
If  ‘He  who  causes  two  blades  of  grass  to  grow  where  one  has 
growm  before,  is  a  public  benefactor,’  how  much  more  the  man 
who,  by  the  cunning  admixture  of  earths,  and  by  active  brain 
and  cunning  hand,  fashions  something  for  use  and  beauty? 

“Some  men  write  their  names  in  blood,  some  on  sand  and 
some  not  at  all;  but  I  put  mine  on  that  which  is  cherished  as 
useful  and  beautiful.  I  labor  cheerfully,  joyously  and  con¬ 
tentedly,  for,  as  Kiser  says, 

“  ‘Some  men  whose  tasks  are  gladly  done, 

Back  from  the  crowded  ways, 

To  God  may  seem  worth  more  than  kings, 

Whose  joys  are  gained  through  gaudy  things 
And  sycophantic  praise.’ 

“Truly  much  of  the  love  and  happiness  of  life  lies  in  the 
cheerfulness  and  gladness  of  the  doing;  in  the  love  for  the 
particular  work;  in  the  enthusiasm  that  is  wrought  into  it 
and  that  crystalizes  about  it.  Filled  in  until  the  article  over¬ 
flows  and  will  no  longer  hold  it,  but  spills  it  out  constantly 
as  it  goes  on  its  way. 

“I  sit  at  my  wheel  and  fashion  my  clay.  Deftly  my  hand 
follows  my  thought  and  I  fashion  at  will  for  lowly  or  lofty 
use.  All  the  material  is  lowly,  but  what  it  shall  be  is  for  me 
to  decide.  I  must  fashion  as  I  feel.  My  head  must  be  clear 
and  my  hand  steady,  for  a  shake  in  either  would  mar  and 
cripple  and  kill.  And  the  true  artist  potter  kills  his  cripples. 
True,  they  are  the  children  of  his  own  brain,  but  if  they  lack 
the  spirit — the  necessary  soul — he  kills  them.  But  mind  this 
also,  that  while  my  material  is  the  clay  from  under  your  feet, 
when  it  is  fitted  to  my  use  it  must  have  brain  mixed  with  it. 
It  must  be  so  mixed  and  mingled  that  it  will  be  fitted  to  its 
particular  use  and  mission.  God  has  given  the  crude  articles 
but  has  required  man  to  mix  in  the  brain  and  fit  the  mixing 
to  the  use;  then,  the  mixture  being  proper,  the  whirling  bit 
changes,  grows,  expands  and,  changing  into  pleasing  curves, 
the  vase  that  is  to  bring  pleasure  into  the  home  shrine.  Each 
vase  has  a  history.  They  do  not  grow  of  themselves— do  not 
just  happen.  They  are  children  of  the  brain.  I  must  think 
and  plan.  I  must  weave  into  their  lines  the  beauty  of  nature 
and  inspiration.  I  must  love  nature  and  love  my  work,  and 


I  must  love  mankind,  or  the  vase  will  lack  and  have  no  charm. 
I  must  be  a  philosopher  as  well  as  a  potter  and  be  a  lover  as 
well,  loving  nature  and  mankind. 

“I  know  not  who  was  the  first  potter.  Certain  it  is,  how¬ 
ever,  that  in  the  ancient  time  he — or  more  likely  she — fash¬ 
ioned  the  crude  clay  for  utility  and,  however  roughly,  still 
with  an  eye  to  beauty.  Even  the  rudest,  remotest  races  of 
people  in  all  widely  separated  corners  of  the  earth  have  left 
their  earliest  history  on  broken  bits  of  pottery. 

“In  your  own  case,  your  use  of  the  potter’s  ware  is  so  in¬ 
cessant  that  it  becomes  commonplace  and  you  never  think 
as  to  what  you  would  do  without  it.  Three  times  a  day  you 
take  your  food  from  it;  ten  hundred  and  ninety-five  times  a 
year.  And,  if  your  span  of  life  be  the  allotted  three  score  and 
ten,  then  the  plates  will  have  been  filled,  emptied  and  cleaned 
seventy-six  thousand  times.  This  for  the  practical  only,  and 
outside  of  your  ornamental  wares  on  your  mantel  and  scat¬ 
tered  about  your  home. 

“Fully  satisfied  am  I  with  my  calling,  and  well  I  may  be. 
Your  wife  gathers  roses  and  other  blooms  and,  when  you  go 
home  tonight,  you  find  she  has  placed  them  in  a  vase  in  your 
home  for  your  pleasure  and  that  of  your  family.  God  made 
the  roses  and  blooms,  but  I  made  the  vase  that  holds  them. 
Think  you  that  the  fact  that  your  wife  puts  the  God-made 
blooms  in  the  man-made  vase  and  that  they  harmonize  and 
agree,  that  each  makes  the  other  more  beautiful,  does  not 
please  and  reward  me  and  make  me  glad  and  proud? 

“Note  this,  however,  that  the  flower  dies  and  is  a  withered 
wreck  tomorrow,  but  your  children’s  children  will  prize  the 
vase  and  put  other  fresh  flowers  in  it.”  Gates. 


PA  AND  THE  PEDDLER. 


One  day  when  they’s  a  peddler  man  come  here  to  our  front 
door, 

My  maw  she  said  ’at  canvassers  was  just  a  awful  bore, 
Buhcause  they  won’t  believe  it  when  a  body  tells  ’em  “No.” 
Nen  paw  he  chuckles  to  hisself  an’  says:  “Stay  here.  I’ll  go!” 

So  paw  he  goes  out  on  th’  porch  an’  tells  th’  peddler  man 
He  don’t  want  nothin’  to  cure  corns  or  freckles,  moles  or  tan, 
He  opens  up  a  little  box  an’  say:  “We  spent  our  lives 
A  losin’  time  ’ith  blunted  shears  an’  dull  an’  rusty  knives. 

An’  here’s  th’  greatest  sharpener  th’  world  has  ever  saw.” 

“Nop,  I  don’t  want  to  see  th’  thing.  I’m  much  obliged,”  says 
paw. 

“You  got  a  knife?”  th’  peddler  ast.  Nen  paw  he  takes  it  out. 

Th’  peddler  says:  “Now,  lookey  here.  I’ll  soon  remove  yer 
doubt.” 

An’  he  begin  a  sharpening  but  paw  he  shake  his  head 
An’say:  “I  don’t  want  anything.  I  meant  just  what  I  said.” 

An’  nen  they  talk  an’  talk,  an’  paw  keep  sayin’  “No,” 

But  still  the  peddler  sharp’  his  knife  an’  paw  can’t  make  him 
go. 

Nen  maw  she  peep  through  th’  door  an’  listen  what  they  say, 
But  paw  he  shuts  th’  door  so’e  can  make  him  go  away. 

Nen  maw  come  back  an’  read  a  book  an’  giggles  all  th’  while. 
Till  paw  come  in — He’s  kind  o’  red,  but  stil  he  has  a  smile. 

He  say:  “That  feller’s  talk  machine  was  surely  in  good  trim, 
But  don’t  you  see  I  tired  him  out  an’  then  got  rid  o’  him?” 

Nen  maw  ast  paw  to  see  his  knife  an’  he  got  it  for  her, 

An’  when  he  did  out  fell  that  splendid  patent  sharp-en-er! 

Nen  paw  he  laugh  an’  look  ashame’,  an’  say:  It  does  beat  time 
What  won-der-ful  in-ven-tions  they  can  git  up  for  a  dime!” 

W.  D.  N. 


W.  D.  GATES. 


“Pays  Larger  Dividends  Than  Knowledge  Unless  it  be  Good  Fellowship 
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THE  PEACH  BLOOM  VASE. 

By  R.  B.  Gbuelle. 


IS  CONCEDED  by  all  connoisseurs  that  the  old 
Chinese  surpassed  all  others  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  porcelain.  While  the  Japanese  have 
attained  almost  or  quite  equal  perfection  in 
their  pure  white  fabrications,  it  is  to  the  old 
masters  of  China  that  the  collector  looks  for 
the  highest  perfection  of  this  art.  This  is 
especially  true  of  their  plainer  colored  wares, 
of  which  there  are  many  varieties,  including 
marvels  of  blues,  greens,  reds  and  yellows  which  have  ever 
been  the  “ideals”  of  modern  ceramists,  who  have  spent  millions 
in  fruitless  efforts  to  attain  the  brilliancy  and  purity  of  color 
coupled  with  the  exquisite  textures  which  seem  to  be  the  result 
of  intense  feeling  and  consummate  knowledge  possessed  by  the 
old  Chinese  artists. 

This  result  is,  I  think,  largely  due  to  the  aim  of  the  Celes¬ 
tial  artists,  which  was  born  of  the  aspiration  to  excel  in 
attaining  the  highest  perfection  which  the  traditions  of  the 
remote  past  had  brought  down  to  them  as  having  been  reached 
by  their  ancestral  fathers. 

The  honor  which  came  to  the  potter  or  porcelain  makers 
who  attained  great  perfection  placed  them  on  an  equality  with 
their  poets  and  seers.  Commercialism  had  no  place  or  part 
in  their  art.  Hence  their  zeal  in  their  efforts  toward  perfec¬ 
tion  which  ofttimes  limited  their  products  to  a  very  few  pieces. 
Of  these  beautiful  varieties  of  plain* colored  wares,  none  are 
so  rare  or  highly  prized  as  that  variety  known  as  the  “Bloom 
of  the  Peach,”  of  which  there  exists  only  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  specimens  all  told. 

The  late  Wm.  Walters,  of  Baltimore,  was  one  of  the  first 
Western  collectors  to  secure  specimens  of  this  beautiful  ware. 
This  variety  of  porcelain  was  held  sacred  by  the  Chinese  and 
was  only  parted  with  in  the  last  half  century  because  of  the 
fabulous  prices  offered  by  American  connoisseurs,  who  have 
ever  been  the  wisest  and  most  generous  patrons  of  the  Art 
of  Brent.  In  the  Walters  collection  at  Baltimore  (now  the 
property  of  Mr.  Henry  Walters,  son  of  Wm.  Walters),  there 
are  at  least  twenty-five  of  these,  varying  in  perfection. 

All  efforts  by  moderns  to  produce  the  peculiar  color  and 
texture  of  glaze  have  been  signal  failures.  The  secret  of  the 
art  passed  out  with  the  artist  who  lived  and  wrought  during 
the  reign  of  great  K’ang-hsi,  1G62-1722,  of  the  Ch’ing  Dynasty. 
This  ware,  which  is  sometimes  falsely  called  the  “Peach  Blow,” 
is  the  result  of  the  careful  study  of  the  bloom  and  texture  of 
the  Chinese  peach.  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  eating  and 
comparing  this  luscious  fruit  with  this  beautiful  vase  at  the 
home  of  Mr.  Wm.  T.  Walters  while  making  notes  for  my  book 
on  this  collection,  and  can  testify  to  the  consummate  skill  of 
the  artist  in  reproducing  the  color  and  texture  of  the  fruit,  a 
habit  of  the  old  Chinese  porcelain  artist  who  took  for  his  in¬ 
spiration  the  commonplace  things  about  him. 

Thus  we  have  the  plum,  the  citron,  the  melon,  the  apple, 
the  blood  of  the  beef’s  heart,  known  as  T’Sang  de  Beuff,  and 
which  is  a  most  rare  and  beautiful  glaze,  the  incomparable 
jonquil  yellow,  and  many  other  varieties,  all  rivaling  the 
beauty  and  brilliancy  of  the  colors  of  both  the  floral  and  ani¬ 
mal  kingdom. 

We  can  do  no  better  as  a  finale  to  this  brief  article  than 
to  give  the  reader  my  description  of  the  finest  specimen  of  the 
Peach  Bloom  variety,  the  famous  Peach  Bloom  Vase  as  pub¬ 
lished  in  my  book,  “Notes  Critical  and  Biographical,”  collec¬ 
tion  of  Wm.  T.  Walters. 


PEACII  BLOOM  VASE. 

Some  years  ago  the  world  was  startled  by  the  news  that 
a  small  vase,  the  property  of  a  lady  of  wealth,  had  been  dis¬ 
posed  of  at  an  enormous  price.  The  incident  was  glibly  com¬ 
mented  upon  by  the  self-constituted  learned  men  who  dispose 
of  things  beautiful,  born  of  the  celestial  spheres,  with  the 
same  quill  with  which  they  deal  out  intellectual  beautitudes 
on  pork  or  baseball.  For  them  this  little  vase  will  have  no 
message.  Its  proportions  are  entirely  too  diminutive;  but  if 
all  the  beautiful  thoughts,  all  the  lovely  hues,  all  the  sweetest 
odors,  all  the  dainty  textures — in  fact,  if  all  the  beauty  of  the 
art  and  nature  of  the  land  of  the  celestial  were  distilled  and 
refined  into  some  material  and  shaped  into  one  object  that 
object  might  be  the  Peach  Bloom  Vase.  It  is  the  perfect  flow¬ 
ering  of  hundreds  of  years  of  Oriental  art,  the  culmination  of 
centuries  of  the  most  sacred  devotion  to  the  shrine  of  beauty. 
It  is  a  gem  that  needs  no  setting;  so  frail,  so  perfect,  that  con¬ 
trast  with  things  less  esthetic  seem  almost  sacrilegious. 

Its  form  is  pure,  beautiful  and  self-poised.  Its  color,  while 
dainty,  is  matchless  in  its  depth.  The  bloom  of  the  peach 
conveys  only  a  shadowy  description  of  its  delicate  beauty.  Its 
glaze  of  great  perfection.  When  you  gaze  into  its  depths  the 
surface  is  lost  and  it  is  as  if  you  were  looking  into  some 
crystal-like  pool  of  water.  Its  indescribable  pink  is  threaded 
with  fine  veins  of  mossy  green  that  are  charming.  Its  beauty 
cannot  be  measured  by  bounds  or  limitations;  there  are  no 
rules  by  which  it  can  be  analyzed.  You  feel  its  power  coming 
to  you  like  the  odor  of  some  unseen  field  of  wild  jessamine. 
Within  the  limitations  of  its  simple  form  there  is  embodied 
something  which  all  the  wealth  of  the  world  cannot  create. 
A  spirit  is  expressed  in  it  that  all  the  centuries  of  our  boasted 
civilization  cannot  duplicate.  Go  where  you  will,  in  any  clime, 
you  may  search  the  treasures  of  all  created  beauty  for  its 
counterpart.  It  is  not  to  be  found.  Then  can  such  a  marvel 
be  measured  by  wealth,  what  though  it  cost  a  million  dollars, 
if  ten  million  could  not  reproduce  it?  In  a  special  case  in  the 
Oriental  Gallery  will  be  seen  a  number  of  fine  specimens  of 
this  variety  of  porcelain,  but  once  let  your  eye  feast  on  the 
exquisite  simplicity  of  this  vase  and  you  have  advanced  into 
a  higher  realization  of  beauty. 

The  first  introduction  to  the  wonderful  piece  of  porcelain 
was  one  of  exultation,  of  joy  never  to  be  forgotten.  Each  suc¬ 
cessive  sitting  with  it  brought  new  influences,  new  sensations 
of  delight,  until  its  beautiful  spirit  had  found  an  abode  where 
it  will' linger  through  eternity.  Its  plain,  simple  surface  is 
without  a  touch  of  decoration,  yet  it  is  the  perfection  of  deco¬ 
rative  art;  its  entire  surface  might  be  covered  with  your  hand, 
yet  it  contains  a  world  of  grace.  It  is  as  if  the  spirit  of  beauty 
had  found  a  new  birth,  had  been  reincarnated  ifj.o  its  simple 
form.  It  is  said  that  one  of  the  porcelains  that  was  held 
sacred  by  the  ancient  celestials,  whose  blue  color  was  likened 
unto  the  sky  after  a  rain,  became  almost  extinct,  and  the  pieces 
of  it  being  as  rare  as  the  most  precious  stones,  were  worn  as 
jewels.  So  who  knows  but  that,  in  the  countless  generations 
to  come,  the  fragments  of  this  charming  vase  may  likewise 
rival  the  precious  stones  of  those  days?  Surely  nothing  could 
surpass  its  intrinsic  beauty.  Those  who  are  fortunate  enough 
to  have  felt  its  charm  can  congratulate  themselves  on  having 
seen  something  which  has  no  counterpart  in  the  civilized 
world. 


FIREPLACES  EVERYWHERE. 


As  to  fireplaces  in  general,  it  is  best  to  have  them  in  all 
available  rooms,  including  chambers,  says  a  writer  in  Country 
Life  in  America.  They  are  the  best  ventilators,  and,  in  the 
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hen  Knowledge  and  Good  Fellowship  Go  Hand  in  Hand ,  as  They  Will  at 
\ Birmingham ,  Jan .  30th  to  Feb .  4th ,  the  Force  is  Irresistible. 
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late  spring  and  early  fall,  serve  admirably  to  remove  the 
chill  from  the  house;  in  this  way,  they  serve  to  curtail,  for  a 
time,  at  least,  the  generally  excessive  heat  of  the  furnace  and 
steam  heater.  They  are  also  excellent  in  sickness. — Ex¬ 
change. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

RAW  CLAY  AS  A  COMMERCIAL  COMMODITY. 


How  New  Jersey  Clays  Are  Marketed. 


N  FEBRUARY,  1877,  Charles  A.  Bloom¬ 
field  first  commenced  to  mine  fire  clay 
on  property  belonging  to  his  father’s  es¬ 
tate  near  a  place  now  known  as  Fords, 
New  Jersey;  also  shortly  thereafter  he 
mined  clay  for  the  manufacture  of  archi¬ 
tectural  terra  cotta  on  property  owned 
by  Wm.  N.  Weidner  at  Piscataway, 
which  property  was  purchased  from  the  State  of  New  Jersey 
five  years  ago.  In  1881  Mr.  Bloomfield  abandoned  the  fire 
clay  mines  on  his  father’s  estate  and  purchased  other  property 
about  one  mile  distant  (Bonhamtown)  and  nearer  the  Raritan 
River,  at  which  place  were  all  the  facilities  required  for  ex¬ 
tensive  working.  Since  then  the  digging  has  gone  steadily 
on  and  there  is  still  clay  left  to  last  for  many  years.  Mr. 
Bloomfield  continued  to  mine  as  a  firm  until  January  1,  1902, 
when  it  was  thought  best  to  incorporate,  and  so  on  January 
10  the  business  was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State 


of  New  Jersey,  the  stockholders  being  solely  members  of  his 
immediate  family. 

The  Bonhamtown  clay  pits  of  the  Bloomfield  Clay  Co.  be¬ 
long  to  what  is  known  as  the  Raritan  fire  clay  bed.  This  bed 
lies  on  the  ridge  extending  along  the  north  side  of  the  Raritan 
River,  which  river  empties  into  New  York  Bay,  thus  giving 
it  a  very  central  location.  This  clay  belt  extends  from  Perth 
Amboy  along  the  Raritan  for  nearly  seven  miles  and  contains 
the  best  plastic  fire  clay  to  be  found  in  the  country.  Across 
the  river  lies  the  South  Amboy  clay  beds,  and  north  of  the 
Raritan  beds  the  Woodbridge  beds. 

Mining  is  done  with  spade  and  hoe,  for  the  clay  must  be 
sorted  and  the  veins  are  too  irregular  to  permit  the  use  of 
machinery.  The  overburden,  averaging  about  eight  feet,  is 
taken  to  the  salt  meadow  and  there  dumped,  forming  a  good, 
solid  rpad  bed.  The  drainage  is  natural,  there  being  sufficient 
fall  to  carry  the  water  off  to  the  river  from  the  bottom  of  the 
clay  pits. 

The  clay  beds  lie  two  miles  from  the  river,  to  which  the 
greater  part  of  the  clay  is  transported  over  a  standard  gauge 
steam  road  with  the  help  of  two  small  locomotives;  car  ship¬ 
ments  are  made  over  the  line  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad, 
which  has  a  clay  switch  running  from  Perth  Amboy.  The  last 
mile  of  track  over  the  tram  road  runs  over  an  eight-foot  fill, 
as  the  meadow  was  found  to  be  too  soft  to  hold  the  track. 

The  clays  are  singularly  free  from  fluxing  impurities — 
lime,  magnesia,  soda  and  potash.  They  run  from  nearly  pure 
clay  to  that  which  contains  about  50  per  cent  free  silica.  Their 
bonding  power  is  great,  greater  than  would  be  inferred  from 
their  tensile  strength,  which,  for  pure  clay,  is  sixty  or  seventy 


Schooner  Taking  on  Cargo  of  Clay. 


Docks  Where  Clay  is  Loaded  Into  Boats. 
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pounds  per  square  inch  surface.  The  clay  is  very  tough  and 
exceedingly  hard  to  dig. 

The  pure  clays  are  blue,  buff  and  white  in  color  and  each 
has  its  sandy  equivalent.  Besides  these  are  the  red  or  iron 
spotted  clays.  These  are  blue  clays,  mottled  with  patches  of 
ferric  oxide.  They  run  from  pure  to  sandy.  There  are  several 
other  cross  sandy  clays  in  the  bank. 

The  clay  is  very  refractory  in  character  and  from  it  an 
extensive  range  of  products  is  made,  among  which  may  be 
enumerated  fire  brick,  stove  linings,  drain  pipe,  gas  retorts, 
muffles,  furnace  and  cupola  blocks,  etc.,  etc.  It  is  also  used 
as  a  binder  in  the  manufacture  of  graphite  crucibles.  Glass 
pots  have  been  made  from  the  fine  blue  clay  (which  in  chem- 


about  the  beginning  of  1878.  The  clays  found  here  are  red, 
buff,  white,  blue  and  green,  which  burn  in  as  many  colors. 
The  red  is  decidedly  more  fusible  than  the  others,  owing  to 
its  high  content  of  ferric  oxide.  The  clays  are  used  principally 
for  architectural  terra  cotta  and  front  brick,  although  they 
are  available  for  conduiting,  sewer  piping  and  so  on.  These 
clays,  though  very  free  from  all  fluxers  (except  the  red),  are 
decidedly  less  refractory  than  the  true  fire  clays,  owing  prob¬ 
ably  to  their  fine  grain. 

Geologically  this  bed  is  exceedingly  interesting,  for  on  the 
western  side  the  shale  crops  out  and  the  clay  disappears  to 
be  seen  no  more  on  the  north  side  of  the  Raritan.  This  bank 
is  but  three  miles  from  the  Bonhamtown  bank,  while  the  char- 


Snap  Shots  of  the  Bloomfield  Clay  Co.’s  Clay  Banks. 


ical  composition  approximates  very  closely  to  that  of  gross 
almerode),  and  were  very  successfully  fired.  Art  pottery  and 
stone  ware  have  been  made  from  these  clays. 

In  the  bank  is  also  found  what  is  erroneously  called 
“kaolin.”  It  is  a  micaceous  sand  containing  a  small  amount 
of  clay.  Kaolin  sand  contains  a  greater  amount  of  sand  and 
less  clay.  The  kaolin  is  used  with  grog  in  making  fire  mortar. 
The  kaolin  sand  is  used  to  sand  molds.  Fire  sand  is  dug 
within  a  short  distance  of  the  bank.  It  comes  in  different 
sized  grains  and  is  used  as  a  dilute  in  the  manufacture  of 
refractory  wares. 

The  Piscataway  clay  bank  presents  a  very  different  grade 
of  clay.  Here  it  was  that  the  first  terra  cotta  clay  was  dug 


acter  of  the  clay  is  entirely  different  and  yet  the  clay  lies  in 
one  continuous  belt. 

This  clay  is  also  dug  with  spade  and  hoe,  because  it  must 
be  sorted.  It  is  quite  unlike  the  fire  clay  in  that  it  is  soft  and 
cuts  very  easily,  almost  like  cheese.  The  pits  lie  only  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  mile  from  the  river  and  shipment  is  made  over  a  tram 
road  by  horse  power.  The  overburden,  averaging  eignt  or  nine 
feet,  is  dumped  on  the  salt  meadow  to  fill  in. 

The  clay  from  these  banks  is  shipped  over  a  very  wide 
area;  by  rail  as  far  north  as  Canada,  as  far  west  as  Illinois 
and  as  far  east  as  Connecticut;  by  vessel  it  goes  still  further, 
to  Massachusetts  New  HamDshire  and  Maine  in  schooner;  to 
Canada,  western  New  York  and  nearby  places  in  barges.  It 
is  a  well-known  fact  that  New  Jersey  stands  the  leader  in  the 
mining  of  raw  clay  to  be  shipped  to  other  States. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Woekee. 

FACTS,  FIGURES  AND  FANCIES. 

Expenditures  of  Uncle  Sam  for  Brick  a-:d  Other 
Clay  Products. 


U.  S.  CENSUS  OFFICE  has  recently  is¬ 
sued  two  bulletins,  both  of  general  and 
particular  interest.  One  of  these  con¬ 
cerns  the  Executive  Civil  Service  of  the 
United  States,  the  other,  negroes  in  the 
United  States  proper  and  Porto  Rico. 
In  going  over  the  matter  contained  in 
the  first  mentioned  of  these  bulletins 
I  am  struck  with  the  great  number  of 
different  occupations  carried  on  under 
Government  Civil  Service  rule.  These,  on  land  and  water, 
from  a  high  executive  official  to  a  cook,  from  a  common  laborer 
to  a  scientific  professor,  aggregate  about  1,500.  The  whole 
number  of  employes  in  the  Civil  Service  is  150,383. 

All  kinds  of  artisans,  including  bricklayers,  are  employed 
by  Uncle  Sam,  and  they  form  a  large  part  of  the  army  of 
workers  scattered  throughout  the  country.  Our  national  uncle 
has  not  yet  gone  into  the  brickmaking  business  (but  he  may 
come  to  that) ;  at  present  he  buys  clay  products  and  pays  well 
for  labor.  It  is  easily  understood  that  the  Government  is  doing 
much  for  the  clayworker  and  the  bricklayer  when  it  is  known 
that  many  millions  of  dollars  are  spent  each  year  on  public 
buildings.  The  amount  spent  last  fiscal  year  by  the  Treasury 
Department  alone  for  this  purpose  was  over  $10,000,000. 

In  that  year,  ended  June  30  last,  fifteen  new  buildings  and 
seven  extensions  were  completed,  and  the  architect’s  office  of 
the  Treasury  has  prepared  plans  and  made  contracts  for  thirty- 
three  new  structures,  making  the  number  under  construction 
and  those  ready  to  be  begun  fifty-three. 

Over  $92,000  was  spent  on  improvements  in  the  Bureau  of 
Engraving  and  Printing,  $GG,000  for  new  Treasury  vaults, 
$35,000  for  Marine  Hospital  laboratory,  $303,493  on  proposed 
Hall  of  Records,  and  $350,713  on  Bureau  of  Standards  labo¬ 
ratory — all  of  this  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  Treasury 
also  paid  out  $40,000  for  sewers  here. 

The  Treasury  Department  employs  23,053  people — 19,558 
males,  3,495  females.  In  the  department  proper  there  are  3,211, 
of  which  number  1,138  are  women.  From  statistics  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  at  Washington  seems  to  have  a  number  of  “Live-For¬ 
ever  clubs,”  and  the  Treasury  is  the  leading  “club.”  In  the 
latter  there  are  twelve  persons  over  80  years  of  age — in  all 
the  departments  forty-three  more  than  80  years  old.  There  are 
(all  departments)  4G9  people  from  70  to  79  years  old,  2,594 
from  GO  to  C9,  3,92G  from  50  to  59,  5,3G4  from  40  to  49,  and 
G,982  from  30  to  39.  The  list  extends  to  those  less  than  20 
years  of  age — 348 — but  does  not  give  ages  of  males  and  females 
separately.  The  Census  Office  knew  what  it  was  doing  in  this 
work — it  didn’t  want  to  get  its  hair  pulled. 

There  must  be  much,  conducive  to  longevity  in  a  Govern¬ 
ment  position —  a  position  where  employes  can  have  comfort¬ 
able  quarters  and  work,  with  hygienic  surroundings.  So  the 
Government  employes  may  well  sing: 

Darling,  I’m  not  growing  old. 

Silver  threads!  No — always  gold. 

Eighty-five,  but  chipper  yet, 

For  I’ve  come  in  out  the  wet. 

Age — and  ages — do  not  count — 

I  have  found  De  Leon’s  fount; 

Life  elixir  have  I,  too. 

Put  up  by  the  Wandering  Jew. 

Evidently  it  may  be  said  that  the  average  Government  em¬ 
ploye  does  not  have  as  much  cause  for  worry  as  other  workers 
must  perforce  put  up  with — the  clayworker,  with  his  trials 
and  tribulations,  for  instance. 

The  larger  number  of  the  25,675  Government  employes  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  are  sheltered  while  at  work  in  over 


forty  brick  buildings,  and  in  two  of  the  most  important  of 
these — the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing  and  the  Print¬ 
ing  Office— -the  work  is  not  such  as  to  keep  back  the  “silver 
threads.”  The  Printing  Office,  however,  has  four  employes 
over  80  years  old  among  2,846  men  and  1,181  women  workers 
of  various  ages.  The  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing  em¬ 
ploys  more  women  than  men — 1,309  of  the  former  and  1,483 
of  the  latter.  Folding,  stitching,  press-feeding,  binding,  etc., 
in  the  big  printery,  and  press-feeding,  counting  money  and 
stamp  sheets  and  doing  other  work  in  the  bureau  make  the 
employes  in  these  two  places  the  most  strenuous  toilers  in 
Government  departments  at  Washington. 

Now  let’s  see  about  the  negro.  As  far  as  Washington  is 
concerned  he  is  here  to  the  extent  of  over  8G,000  and  is  found 
employed  under  nearly  every  roof  that  covers  a  Government 
office.  And  in  this  capacity  he  is  almost  as  happy  as  when  in 
a  new  uniform,  with  sword  or  gun  attachment.  But  he  is  a 
worker  in  many  fields — besides  the  cotton  field,  where  the  pick¬ 
aninny  picks.  And  if  the  bricklayer’s  union,  which  not  long 
ago  objected  to  the  negro  mason’s  presence  on  the  wall  of  the 
War  College  in  Washington,  had  looked  into  the  industrial 
standing  of  the  colored  worker  a  good  showing  for  the  latter 
would  have  been  found. 

The  census  bulletin  above  mentioned  says  the  colored  peo¬ 
ple — all  colors,  from  ebony,  through  various  shades  of  pump¬ 
kin  and  terra  cotta  to  old  ivory  (the  census  report  puts  it 
“full  bloods  and  mulattoes”) — in  the  United  States,  conti¬ 
nental,  and  Porto  Rico  number  9,204,531,  the  island  named 
having  363,742.  All  this  “power”  has  not  been  going  to  waste. 
In  the  matter  of  brick  and  stone  masons  we  are  told  that  in 
1900  the  number  of  these  (negroes)  was  14,3SG  in  continental 
United  States,  and  that  these  figures  had  increased  from  9,7G0 
in  1890.  The  number  of  whites  reported  as  engaged  in  this 
occupation  decreased  from  151,029  in  1890  to  14G,173  in  1900. 
In  this  year  there  were  in  the  South  alone  9,92G  negroes,  In¬ 
dians  and  Mongolians  engaged  as  brick  and  stone  masons. 
In  the  South  the  proportion  of  negroes  among  all  engaged  in 
this  occupation  is  somewhat  greater  than  the  proportion  of 
negroes  in  the  whole  population  (32.3  per  cent). 

As  a  farmer,  the  negro  shows  up  with  15G,370  farms.  As 
a  fisherman  he  is  numerous  to  the  extent  of  10,427.  Of  course, 
this  does  not  include  the  “lone  angler”  who  sits  sleepily  on  the 
bank  of  Catfish  Creek  with  a  persimmon  pole  and  a  jug  of 
“live”  bait.  The  late  Senator  Z.  B.  Vance,  of  North  Carolina, 
whom  the  present  writer  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing,  must 
have  had  the  lone  negro  fisherman  in  mind  when  he  pro¬ 
duced  the  following  lines,  after  the  sudden  disappearance 
of  a  Carolina  angler: 

“The  nigger  lit  his  pipe, 

Sat  down  and  went  to  figuring; 

And  no  one  could  tell 
Whether  nigger  went  cat-fishing 
Or  the  cat-fish  went  niggering.” 

Those  who  go  to  the  clayworkers’  convention  in  Alabama 
will  find  in  Birmingham  a  negro  population  of  1G,575.  But  if 
the  convention  should  meet  in  Baltimore,  New  Orleans,  Phila¬ 
delphia  or  New  York,  the  colored  population  would  be  found, 
respectively,  79,258,  77,714,  G2.G13  and  GO.GGG.  Washington 
leads  all  other  cities  in  the  United  States  in  this  respect.  It 
has  drawn  upon  the  whole  country  for  its  blacks  and  its  tans 
(more  tans  than  ebony),  and  particularly  upon  Maryland  and 
Virginia. 

Say  what  you  may  about  the  negro,  he  is  certainly  a  big 
help  to  the  Southern  brick  and  clay  ware  producer,  and  he 
seems  excellently  adapted  to  this  kind  of  work.  It  may  be 
said  that  the  city  of  Washington  has  been  built  with  brick 
made  by  negro  labor.  We  find  this  worker  in  the  clay  pit,  at 
the  machine,  in  the  fire  room,  the  kiln  and  other  places  about 
the  factory,  toiling  for  wages  that  are  spent  a  thousand  times 
quicker  than  earned.  But  what  cares  he?  Usually  this: 
“Come  day — go  day;  God  send  Sunday!” 
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HERE  HE  IS. 

How  like  a  child  he  is — this  man  of  brawn. 

Beginning  labor  with  a  laugh  at  dawn, 

With  pick  or  shovel,  axe  or  plow,  or  spade, 

He  works  and  sings  and  scorns  the  cooling  shade; 

For  in  his  veins  the  surging  life-tides  run 
That  had  their  sources  under  Africa’s  sun, 

He  digs  the  clay  that,  cities  may  uprise; 

He  reaps  the  harvest  under  Southern  skies; 

He  treads  the  humble  paths  of  life  along. 

And  what  he  lacks  in  wealth  makes  up  in  song. 

*  *  *  * 

Now,  did  you  ever  before  hear  of  “poetry”  written  from 
census  bulletin  inspiration?  Well,  that  is  not  all  of  it — the 
“inspiration.”  The  writer  was  born  in  the  land  of  the  pick¬ 
aninny.  He  has  even  attended  a  negro  camp  meeting.  There 
were  five  thousand  negroes  there. 

And  he  has  never  forgotten  the 
hymn  melody  that  rose  and 
swelled  and  beat  upon  the 
palpitating  air  in  rythmic  har¬ 
mony.  There  were  no  churches 
— simply  the  sylvan  groves  with 
a  shining  river  gliding  by. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

A  BRICKMAKER  ABROAD. 


Ephesus  and  Beirut. 


AILING  DOWN  the  Bos¬ 
porus  we  again  had  a 
view  of  the  splendid  har¬ 
bor  of  Constantinople.  In  no 
other  port  visited  were  so  many 
and  such  a  variety  of  vessels. 

No  wronder  Constantine  grasped 
the  natural  advantages  of  the 
city  and  made  it  his  capitol. 

Sailing  southward  through  the 
sea  of  Marmora  and  the  Dar¬ 
danelles  next  morning  found  us 
at  Smyrna,  the  most  important 
city  in  Asia  Minor.  It,  too,  has 
a  splendid  harbor  and  a  large 
commerce.  Although  its  present 
condition  is  far  inferior  to  its 
former  grandeur,  its  population 
is  estimated  at  more  than  200,- 
000.  Many  Greeks,  Jews  and 
other  Europeans  are  here  en¬ 
gaged  in  trade  and  the  merchants 
are  of  a  different  class  from 
those  in  Constantinople  or  at 
Beirut.  Steam  tenders  convey¬ 
ed  us  to  shore  and  one-horse 
street  cars  awaited  those  who 
took  the  trip  to  ancient  Ephesus. 

It  was  a  delightful  ride  to  the 
station.  The  street  was  well 
paved  with  flat  stones  and  hand¬ 
some  modern  residences  faced 
the  sea.  These  beautiful  homes 
looked  clean  and  well  kept. 

It  was  quite  refreshing  to  see 
the  windows  and  doors  open, 
many  of  the  families  enjoying  the  morning  air  on  the  upper 
verandas,  no  latticed  windows  hiding  the  female  members 
of  the  household  were  noticed  on  the  street,  but  up-to-date 
housekeeping  and  happy  families  appeared  to  view. 

Steam  cars  carried  the  party  fifty-four  miles  to  Ayassalook, 
a  miserable  Turkish  town  near  the  ruins  of  the  once  famous 
city.  Had  there  been  nothing  to  see  at  the  end  of  the  ride, 


the  beautiful  valley,  with  its  charming  scenery,  was  a  rich 
treat  throughout.  For  the  first  time  we  saw  caravans  of 
camels,  flocks  aud  flocks  of  sheep  with  their  shepherds,  herds 
of  cattle  and  horses  guarded  by  keepers  and  many  other  novel 
sights. 

Here  were  the  wooden  plows  and  many  acres  of  rich  soil 
that  had  been  turned  over  by  these  same  primitive  instru¬ 
ments  of  agriculture.  Then,  too,  this  was  the  land  of  figs  and 
here  were  numerous  fig  orchards,  the  trees  large  as  our  apple 
trees  and  well  cultivated.  The  fruit  was  green,  but  promised 
an  abundant  harvest.  The  borders  of  the  fields  were  marked 
by  ditches.  On  either  side  of  this  rich  valley  lofty  moun¬ 
tains  lifted  their  peaks  above  the  low  hanging  clouds.  This 
trip  by  land  was  a  delightful  change,  although  the  sea  was 

grand  and  thoroughly  enjoyed. 
A  number  of  donkeys  awaited 
those  who  wished  to  ride  to  the 
ruins.  This  was  our  first  ex¬ 
perience  with  these  patient  little 
animals,  but  before  our  journey’s 
end  we  grew  to  have  a  profound 
respect  for  the  useful  creatures 
who  picked  their  steps  so  care¬ 
fully  and  carried  such  heavy 
burdens. 

In  our  hurry  to  be  off  two  of 
the  lunch  boxes  that  had  been 
provided  for  the  ship  were  over¬ 
looked,  consequently  before  the 
long  day  was  over  the  “flesh  pots” 
of  the  “Grosser  Kurfurst”  were 
longed  for. 

In  the  time  of  the  apostles 
Ephesus  had  three  million  of 
people  and  was  the  metropolis 
of  Asia  and  the  emporium  of 
trade  for  all  the  adjacent  re¬ 
gion.  The  city  was  renowned 
for  the  great  temple  of  Diana, 
which  stood  in  a  conspicuous 
place  at  the  head  of  the  harbor. 
The  old  temple  was  burned  the 
night  Alexander  the  Great  was 
born,  356  B.  C.,  by  an  incen¬ 
diary  wishing  only  to  perpet¬ 
uate  his  name.  With  eagerness 
the  Ephesians  rebuilt  it  on  a 
more  splendid  scale,  the  ladies 
selling  their  jewelry  and  the 
neighboring  cities  vieing  in 
contributions. 

Many  of  the  massive  col¬ 
umns  the  remains  of  which  lie 
strewn  about  were  the  gift  of 
Kings.  Alexander  the  Great 
offered  to  pay  the  whole  cost  of 
reconstruction,  providing  his 
name  was  inscribed  as  dedicator, 
but  his  offer  was  refused.  The 
temple  was  considered  the  most 
perfect  model  of  Ionic  archi¬ 
tecture  and  was  one  of  the 
seven  wonders  of  the  world. 
The  length  of  this  temple  was 
425  feet  and  its  breadth  220.  Its  columns  were  127  and  their 
height  about  56  feet.  So  much  was  contributed  to  this  build¬ 
ing  that  it  became  a  museum  of  art.  It  was  also  richly  en¬ 
dowed  in  lands  and  had  other  large  revenues.  Besides  being 
a  place  of  worship  and  a  museum,  it  became  a  great  bank 
and  no  where  in  Asia  could  money  be  more  safely  deposited. 
We  learn  that  Demetrius  raised  a  tumult  against  Paul,  the 


SCENES  IN  AND  ABOUT  EPHESUS. 

Remains  of  Brick  Work  in  Center  Picture  More 
Than  3,000  Years  Old. 
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apostle,  because  he  spoiled  the  sale  of  his  little  silver  models 
of  the  temple. 

According  to  tradition  the  Apostle  John  spent  the  last 
years  of  his  life  in  Ephesus.  The  ruins  of  the  Church  of  St. 
John  and  the  Temple  of  Diana  were  reached  first.  This  mass 
of  rubbish  gives  one  but  little  idea  of  the  magnificence  of  the 
former  building.  No  one  lives  near  and  the  stork  undisturbed 
builds  her  nest  of  sticks  and  rushes  on  the  tops  of  the  col¬ 
umns  and  walls  that  remain. 

Millions  of  brick,  the  remains  of  immense  walls  or  build¬ 
ings,  lie  in  heaps  or  scattered  on  hill  and  plain.  These  bricks 
were  put  together  with  a  cement  or  mortar  that  has  lasted 
all  these  ages,  not  falling  apart  as  bricks  do  in  our  strugtures, 
but  remaining  in  perfect  contact.  Apparently,  more  brick 
were  used  two  thousand  years  ago  than  in  the  cities  of  today. 

Several  miles  farther  on  were  the  ruins  of  the  theater 
where  the  uproar  was  raised  against  Paul.  It  is  partly  cut  out 
of  the  mountain,  elliptical  in  form,  being  660  feet  in  its  great- 


first  to  the  press  rooms.  The  facilities  for  rapid  printing  were 
not  up  to  our  great  newspaper  establishments,  but  the  far 
reaching  value  of  the  work  done  here  cannot  be  estimated. 
The  translation  of  the  Bible  into  Arabic  was  begun  by  Rev. 
Eli  Smith,  D.  D.,  in  1849.  At  his  death  in  1857  the  work  was 
continued  by  Rev.  C.  V.  A.  Van  Dyck,  D.  D.,  and  completed  in 
1865.  The  orders  of  the  American  Bible  Society  keep  the 
wheels  flying  winter  and  summer. 

The  imagination  must  circle  the  world  to  see  where  all 
the  Bibles  go.  Through  this  press  all  neighboring  missions 
have  been  supplied  with  Bibles,  educational  text  books,  relig¬ 
ious  reading,  scientific  works,  etc.,  in  pure  Arabic.  When  we 
think  of  the  millions  who  speak  this  language,  it  was  no  won¬ 
der  one  almost  hesitated  to  accept  some  of  the  printed  pages 
offered. 

A  teacher  in  Jerusalem  employed  by  the  Turkish  govern¬ 
ment  said  she  had  ordered  3,000  text  books  from  Beirut  for 
use  in  her  schools.  The  members  of  our  party  were  indebted 


Sarcophagus  of  Alexander  the  Great,  Discovered  at  Sidon,  Now  in  the  Museum  at  Constantinople. 


est  diameter,  and  capable  of  seating  56,000  spectators.  Num¬ 
berless  pieces  of  white  marble,  carved  and  with  inscriptions, 
lie  scattered  in  confusion  as  if  struck  by  a  mighty  storm. 
Here  the  remains  of  a  marble  street  were  plainly  to  be  seen 
leading  from  the  theater  to  the  quay.  The  arm  of  the  sea, 
which  afforded  the  harbor  for  the  city,  is  now  a  morass  of 
mud  and  rushes.  The  time  allowed  for  this  side  trip  to 
Ephesus  was  much  too  short,  but  it  was  one  of  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  of  the  cruise. 

Next  day  we  drifted  slowly  by  the  Island  of  Rhodes,  where 
stood  the  famous  Colossus,  another  of  the  seven  wonders  of 
the  world.  The  following  day  Cyprus  was  passed,  but  no  land¬ 
ing  was  made  at  these  islands. 

A  full  day  was  given  at  Beirut,  the  most  important  city  in 
Syria.  Beirut  has  a  population  of  120,000  and  is  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  American  Missions  in  Syria.  In  1822  they 
founded  a  printing  press  in  Malta  and  in  1834  removed  it  to 
Beirut.  The  mission  work  in  this  city  has  been  watched  with 
interest  by  Americans  all  these  years.  It  was  with  eager¬ 
ness,  created  by  a  strong  personal  interest,  that  we  hurried 


to  the  Press  for  news  of  the  Japanese  war  received  several 
times  at  Jerusalem. 

When  you  enter  Palestine  you  bid  good-by  to  the  outside 
world  unless  remembered  by  friends,  for  in  this  land  not  a 
newspaper  is  published,  although  Jerusalem  is  a  city  with 
60,000  population. 

The  next  visit  was  at  the  young  ladies’  seminary.  A  bright 
young  graduate,  now  a  teacher,  conducted  us  through  the  dor¬ 
mitories,  class  rooms  and  dining  room,  finally  taking  us  to  the 
roof,  that  we  might  see  the  snow-covered  mountains  of  Leb¬ 
anon.  In  the  dining  room,  earthen  jars  stood  in  bowls  on  the 
tables.  The  water  was  cooled  by  evaporation.  These  jars 
had  a  little  spout  extending  several  inches  from  the  center, 
and  the  water  was  dextrously  poured  into  the  mouth  by  the 
natives  without  touching  the  lips  to  the  jar.  On  expressing 
my  interest  in  them,  one  was  emptied  and  given  to  me  to 
take  home  to  America.  A  student  in  the  college,  who  piloted 
us  around  the  city,  seeing  how  I  prized  it,  ran  off  and  brought 
me  another,  so  I  now  have  two  water  jars  on  the  mantel  in 
our  dining  room  at  home.  I  could  have  sold  these  jars  many 
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times  over  had  I  been  willing  to  part  with  them.  Adjoining 
was  the  Presbyterian  Church,  a  substantial  stone  structure, 
and  in  connection  with  this  the  Memorial  S.  S.  Hall,  the  only 
one  built  for  the  purpose  in  Syria. 

It  was  but  natural  that  next  in  order  should  be  a  visit  to 
the  cemetery  which  adjoined  the  church  yard.  Here  are  the 
graves  of  the  honored  men  and  women  who  gave  their  lives 
to  the  accomplishment  of  this  great  work.  It  was  a  beautiful 
spot  and  well  cared  for. 

Some  distance  from  the  buildings  mentioned  is  the  Syrian 
Protestant  College,  which  opened  in  18GG  with  1G  pupils.  It 
is  now  a  group  of  16  splendid  buildings,  with  a  campus  of 
forty  acres  overlooking  the  Mediterranean  to  the  westward 
and  a  view  of  the  mountains  of  Lebanon  on  its  eastward  hori¬ 
zon.  The  assembly  hall  accommodates  800  people  and  its 
capacity  was  tested  when  the  ship’s  company  gathered  to  hear 
short  addresses  from  the  faculty  as  one  by  one  were  intro¬ 
duced.  It  was  a  happy  occasion  when  such  a  meeting  of  kin- 


GIANT  CHIMNEY  IN  NEW  YORK. 


New  York’s  tallest  chimney,  that  of  the  Manhattan  Trolley 
power  house,  which  is  353  feet  in  height,  is  to  have  a  rival 
in  a  giant  chimney  to  be  built  .alongside  the  western  approach 
to  the  Blackwall’s  Island  bridge,  at  Avenue  A  and  Fifty-ninth 
street,  for  the  New  York  Steam  Co.  The  chimney  is  to  be 
used  by  the  power  house  of  the  company  on  the  East  River 
front,  between  Fifty-ninth  and  Sixtieth  streets.  The  chim¬ 
ney  is  to  be  erected  in  accordance  with  an  agreement  made  in 
July,  1903,  between  the  city  and  the  company. 

The  chimney  will  rise  to  a  height  of  300  feet  and  be  cir¬ 
cular  in  form.  Its  outside  diameter  at  the  base  will  be  29.5% 
feet,  and  it  will  taper  to  16.914  feet  at  the  top.  The  walls, 
which  will  be  erected  in  twelve  sections,  will  vary  in  thick¬ 
ness  from  32  inches  at  the  base  to  10%  inches  in  the  upper 
section.  The  walls  are  to  be  constructed  of  hollow  fireproof 
blocks,  laid  in  mortar  and  Portland  cement;  the  foundation  of 
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dred  spirits  could  be  brought  about,  all  interested  in  giving 
back  the  gospel  to  the  land  that  first  produced  it. 

From  16  students  the  roll  has  increased  to  647.  We  found 
graduates  professional  leaders  all  through  the  Orient.  A 
school  of  commerce  has  been  added,  in  which  young  men  are 
prepared  for  business  as  well  as  in  medicine  and  theology. 

This  college,  like  Robert  College  at  Constantinople,  is 
wielding  an  influence  over  Western  Asia  and  Northeastern 
Africa. 

The  president  and  many  of  the  teachers  came  on  board  the 
ship  and  the  evening  was  spent  in  speeches  and  a  good  social 
time.  Each  day  of  our  journey  was  full  beyond  description. 

In  our  next  we  will  leave  the  ship  and  begin  the  overland 
trip  on  horseback  through  Palestine.  Fannie  J.  Eudaly. 


A  man  with  a  good  thing  in  either  machinery  or  product 
should  advertise  it,  and  not  be  modest  about  it,  either,  but 
due  caution  should  be  used  about  making  claims  that  will  not 
hold  good,  for  the  American  public  is  as  good  at  calling  bluffs 
as  it  is  at  making  them. 


solid  rock  and  cement.  Near  the  base  of  the  great  chimney 
will  be  an  immense  smoke  flue  connecting  it  with  the  power 
house.  The  weight  of  the  structure  will  be  about  2,165  tons, 
and  its  estimated  cost  is  $25,000. — American  Contractor. 


BRICKS  COMPULSORY  IN  NORWAY. 


A  bill  is  being,  if  it  has  not  already  been,  laid  by  the  Nor¬ 
wegian  government  before  the  Storthing,  making  it  compul¬ 
sory  for  brick  to  be  used  in  building  throughout  Norway. 
Hitherto  the  municipality  boards  have  had  the  power  of  de¬ 
ciding  whether  brick  or  wood  is  to  be  used.  The  recent  con- 
flagation  at  Aalesund,  together  with  an  alarming  number  of 
rather  serious  fires  in  several  parts  of  the  country,  has 
brought  about  a  revolution  against  houses  constructed  of 
timber,  which  naturally  prevail  in  a  country  like  Norway, 
where  wood  is  so  plentiful.  The  news  of  the  new  bill  has 
been  received  with  general  satisfaction. — The  British  Brick- 
builder. 
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An  American  Residence  at  Panama. 


Frencli  Quarters,  Panama. 


Native  Peruvians. 


French  Quarters,  Colon.  A  Banana  Plantation,  Panama. 

Scenes  in  Lima,  Peru,  and  En  Route. 
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Written  for  The  Clay- Worker. 

A  BRICKMAKER  IN  THE  ANDES. 


Views  and  Observations  of  a  “Brick  Missionary”  in  South  America 
— A  Modern  American  Plant  Established  at  Lima,  Peru. 


THE  WRITER  WAS  commissioned  to  Lima,  Peru,  S.  A., 
in  the  early  spring  of  1899,  to  erect  and  operate  a 
large  brick  and  sewer  pipe  plant  for  a  South  American 
firm.  We  sailed  from  New  York  city  April  19th  on  the 
steamship  Finance,  one  of  ihe  steamers  owned  and  operated 

by  the  Panama  Railway  and 
Steamship  Co.  It  took  seven 
days  to  make  the  trip  from  New 
York  city  to  Colon,  on  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama,  then  a  town 
of  2,000  or  2,500  population.  I 
believe  every  nation  on  the  face 
of  the  globe  is  represented 
there.  Colon  is  a  low,  flat, 
swampy  place  and  the  first 
thing  that  greets  the  tourist’s 
eye  are  the  tall  cocoanut  trees, 
and  next  the  great,  big,  black 
natives  lying  around  on  the 
wharf,  waiting  to  pick  up  an 
easy  piece  of  money  from  the 
tourists.  All  buildings  in  Colon 
are  built  of  wood — no  brick 
buildings.  After  lying  over  night  at  Colon,  we  took  the  train 
for  Panama,  a  distance  of  forty-seven  miles,  for  which  the 
railroad  company  held  us  up  for  $10  gold  money  for  a  ticket 
and  only  allowed  100  pounds  of  baggage. 

As  every  one  knows,  the  Panama  canal  runs  from  Colon 
on  the  Atlantic  side  to  Panama  on  the  Pacific.  I  must  say 
that  there  has  been  a  vast  amount  of  work  done  and  at  the 
time  the  writer  was  through  there  over  500  men  were  working 
on  the  big  ditch.  The  greatest  obstacle  to  overcome  in  the 
construction  of  the  canal  is  the  river,  which  at  certain  times 
of  the  year  comes  on  in  a  torrent.  I  believe  I  would  be  safe 
in  saying  that  at  least  $2,000,000  worth  of  machinery  is  lying 
alongside  the  ditch  going  to  ruin.  The  accompanying  pictures 
show  the  old  French  quarters  that  were  occupied  by  the 
officers,  engineers,  etc.,  of  the  Panama  Canal  Co.  The  railroad 
which  crosses  the  Isthmus  was  a  very  expensive  construction. 
It  is  claimed  that  it  cost  a  man’s  life  for  every  crosstie  in  the 
road,  and  about  the  only  labor  that  can  he  worked  on  this 
construction  is  the  Chinese. 

The  railroad  runs  along  the  much-talked-of  canal,  now 
owned  by  the  United  States.  The  entire  distance  is  a  mass  of 
tanglewood  of  orange  trees,  lemon  trees,  banana  trees,  grape 
vines  and  cane  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  work  done  on  the 
canal  and  it  is  practically  finished  for  eight  or  ten  miles  on 
the  Atlantic  side,  where  they  use  the  river  as  a  canal  bed. 
After  stopping  every  few  miles,  we  finally  arrived  at  Panama 
on  the  Pacific  coast  and  found  it,  like  Colon,  a  hot,  untidy 
place,  and  a  majority  of  the  population,  I  believe,  are  Chinese, 
and  they  own  most  of  the  stores  and  depend  upon  the  tourist 
for  a  living.  There  are  a  few  brick  used  in  the  construction 
of  their  buildings  here,  in  connection  with  the  adobe,  and  these 
are  made  by  the  old  crude  method — by  hand.  Another  thing 
I  wish  to  say  about  Panama  and  the  Isthmus  is  that  it  rains 
not  less  than  300  days  out  of  the  year.  After  a  wait  of  three 
days  we  boarded  a  small  steam  launch,  which  conveyed  us  to 
a  large,  beautiful  steamship,  Chile,  one  of  the  many  ships 
owned  and  operated  by  the  Pacific  Steamship  Navigation  Co., 
an  English  company  plying  between  that  point  and  England. 
The  morning  of  the  third  day  out  the  ship  entered  the  Guaya¬ 
quil  River  and  sailed  for  forty-five  miles  to  the  city  of 
Guayaquil,  the  home  of  the  yellow  fever.  All  buildings  here 
are  constructed  of  wood  and  cane,  the  cane  being  used  for  all 


partition  walls,  then  covered  with  a  sort  of  a  canvas  or  mud 
plaster. 

The  ship  lay  here  all  day,  loading  and  unloading  merchan¬ 
dise.  All  passengers  were  allowed  to  go  ashore  here,  and  about 
5  o’clock  the  ship’s  whistle  sounded  for  all  passengers  to  come 
on  board.  Again  the  natives  get  in  their  graft  taking  passen¬ 
gers  to  and  from  the  steamers.  The  rest  of  the  voyage  we 
were  in  sight  of  the  coast  at  all  times,  making  stops  most 
every  day  at  small  ports  to  discharge  cargo.  On  the  evening  of 
May  8th  we  landed  at  Callao,  Peru,  and  our  journey  by  water 
was  ended.  But  our  troubles  had  only  just  begun,  as  the  Span¬ 
ish  language  is  spoken  here  entirely,  and  we  found  ourselves 
“up  against  it  proper,”  not  knowing  the  language.  We  finally 
managed  to  get  our  baggage  through  the  custom  house,  after 
buying  off  the  custom  house  officials.  We  were  met  at  the  pier 
by  a  member  of  the  company  for  whom  the  plant  was  to  be 
constructed,  and  the  reader  can  well  imagine  the  writer’s  po¬ 
sition.  This  gentleman  could  not  speak  a  word  of  English, 
nor  the  writer  Spanish.  We  finally  hunted  up  an  interpreter, 
who  introduced  us,  and  then  by  signs  and  motions  we  got 
along  fairly  well. 

Callao  is  an  old  Spanish  city,  and  about  every  other  square 
has  a  church  and  a  plaza,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  pic¬ 
ture.  We  then  took  the  train  for  Lima,  a  distance  of  seven 
miles. 

Here  we  found  an  old  Spanish  city  of  about  100,000  popu¬ 
lation.  The  houses  here  are  all  constructed  of  adobe,  brick 
and  wood,  but  the  principal  part  of  them  are  adobe.  Now, 
these  adobes  are  simply  a  tile  about  twelve  inches  by  sixteen 
inches  by  three  inches,  made  of  common  mud,  with  finely  cut 
straw  or  grass  mixed  with  the  mud  to  overcome  breakage  to 
a  great  extent.  They  are  laid  in  the  walls  the  same  as  brick, 
with  mud  mortar,  mixed  with  finely  chopped  straw,  the  same 
as  the  adobes.  The  ground  floors  are  mostly  of  burned  tile  or 
brick  and  the  roofs  are  flat  and  covered  with  tile,  the  same 
as  the  floors.  After  the  buildings  are  constructed  they  plaster 
the  walls  inside  and  out  with  a  sort  of  mud  plaster,  which 
hardens  very  nicely  when  dry,  and  after  the  painters  get 
through  with  them  no  one  would  ever  think  that  they  were 
nothing  but  mud.  The  president’s  palace  and  the  old  cathe¬ 
drals  are  constructed  in  the  same  manner  and  are  over  400 
years  old.  These  abodes  are  the  cheapest  thing  they  have, 
and,  as  it  never  rains  here,  they  will  last  indefinitely. 

The  brick  plant  which  we  illustrate  was  built  about  two 
miles  from  the  city  on  an  open  flat  field,  the  brick  being  made 
out  of  the  common  black  dirt  or  loam.  When  the  brick  are 
burned  they  are  a  dull  red.  The  clay  of  which  they  make  their 
brick  is  only  about  three  and  one-half  feet  in  thickness,  under 
which  is  nothing  but  gravel  and  stone,  and,  from  all  in¬ 
dications,  it  was  at  one  time  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  The 
plant  consisted  of  two  seventy-five  horsepower  boilers,  one 
125  horsepower  engine,  two  soft  mud  brick  machines,  one 
disintegrator,  one  iron  frame  dry  pan,  ont*  sewer  pipe  press, 
large  size;  also  the  necessary  shafting,  pulleys,  belting,  etc., 
for  the  transmission  of  power.  They  used  the  open-air  rack 
dryers  and  pallets.  The  kilns  are  both  round  and  square, 
down  draft.  Crude  oil  is  used  for  fuel  for  everything.  It  is 
found  along  the  coast  of  Peru.  This  plant  is  built  upon  mod¬ 
ern  plans  throughout,  all  machinery  being  furnished  by  an 
American  company.  The  only  brick  made  here  heretofore, 
were  made  by  hand  and  burned  in  the  old  style  kiln,  only  here 
they  start  with  about  twelve  inches  of  slack  coal  in  the  bot¬ 
tom,  then  about  two  courses  of  brick,  then  a  thin  course  of 
this  slack,  and  so  on  until  the  kiln  is  done.  Then  they  set  fire 
to  it,  plaster  it  over  and  let  it  alone,  and  when  the  coal  is  all 
burned  out  the  kiln  is  done  and  the  brick  are  burned. 

The  fire  brick  used  in  the  construction  of  these  kilns  are 
English  brick  and  are  purchased  at  a  cost  of  $50  per  thousand 
gold.  If  some  one  would  go  into  the  mountains  of  Peru  and 
prospect  for  a  good  high  grade  of  fire  clay  and  manufacture 
a  high  grade  fire  brick,  it  would  mean  a  fortune.  I  believe 
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A  BRICKMAKKR  IN  THE  ANDES:  (i)  A  Native  Market  Place  at  Arequipa, 
8,000  Feet  Elevation.  (2)  Loading  Llamas  With  Gold  Ore  to  go  to  Smelt¬ 
ers.  (3)  An  Ancient  Cathedral. 


that  there  must  be  fire  clay  in  these 
mountains,'  as  they  contain  almost  every 
known  mineral,  namely:  Coal,  both  hard 
and  soft;  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  tin, 
zinc  in  abundance,  and  there  surely 
must  be  fire  clay.  Peru  is  very  rich  in 
minerals  and  is  too  poor  to  work  them, 
and  the  government  will  not  protect 
American  capital  or  industries  if  they  lo¬ 
cate  there. 

The  principal  products  in  the  way  of 
farming  are  cotton,  sugar,  rice  and 
coffee.  They  have  some  fine  cotton  and 
sugar  mills.  All  of  these  products  are 
raised  by  irrigation  from  streams  fed  by 
the  snows  in  the  mountains,  which  are 
perpetual.  The  climate  is  an  average 
of  73  degrees,  nine  months  summer  and 
three  montns  winter.  Peru  can  boast  of 
having  the  finest  scenic  railway  in  the 
world;  also  the  highest  road  in  the 
world.  The  highest  point  is  15,665  feet 
above  sea  level  and  100  miles  from  the 
coast.  In  forty-one  miles  of  this  road 
there  are  fifty-eight  tunnels  and  about 
as  many  bridges.  This  road  cost  the 
Peruvian  government  $87,000,000  gold 
for  135  miles.  They  borrowed  the  money 
from  the  English  government,  and  the 
latter  had  to  finally  take  the  road  for 
the  debt,  and  the  road  is  now  owned 
and  operated  by  an  English  company. 
Any  one  visiting  this  country  certainly 
does  not  want  to  miss  taking  a  trip  over 
this  road. 

The  readers  of  the  Clay_Wori<er  may 
be  interested  in  the  social  side  of  the 
natives.  The  women  are,  as  a  rule,  very 
graceful,  of  slightly  dark  complexion. 
The  young  ladies,  or  senoritas,  are  never 
allowed  on  the  streets  without  some 
member  of  L.e  family  or  a  servant  with 
them,  and  when  a  young  man  goes  to 
call  upon  a  young  lady  he  never  sees  her 
alone,  but  must  court  her  in  the  presence 
of  the  -whole  family,  and  if  he  takes  her 
to  the  theater  he  must  engage  a  box  and 
take  the  whole  family. 

As  one  pf  our  American  writers  said, 
when  writing  about  Peru  and  the  way 
their  homes  were  built,  the  windows 
were  all  heavily  barred,  but  did  not  want 
his  readers  to  think  that  these  were  to 
keep  out  the  thieves  and  robbers,  but  to 
keep  the  girls  in.  A  woman  in  that 
country  is  never  allowed  to  enter  church 
with  a  hat  on;  she  must  either  wear  a 
mantilla  or  go  without  any  covering  on 
her  head. 

If  the  South  American  republics  ever 
settle  down  to  business,  get  good,  solid 
governments  and  do  away  with  revo¬ 
lutions  and  protect  American  and  other 
foreign  capital,  it  will  be  a  grand  coun¬ 
try,  as  the  opportunities  are  many  and  a 
live  business  man  with  a  little  capital 
might  find  good  investments.  It  is  to  be  re¬ 
gretted  that  our  country  is  short  in  mer¬ 
chant  ships.  There  ought  to  be  several, 
but  there  is  practically  but  one  company 
plying  ships  between  the  United  States 
and  the  west  coast  of  South  America, 


and  that  is  a  freight  line  operated  by  W. 
R.  Grace  &  Co.  of  New  York  city.  This 
company  owns  large  possessions  in 
South  America.  At  present  nearly  all  of 
the  lumber  used  in  the  construction  of 
houses,  factories,  etc.,  is  imported  from 
Washington  and  Oregon  by  sailing  ves¬ 
sels.  Peru,  as  well  as  several  other 
South  American  republics,  has  an  abund¬ 
ance  of  timber  and  beautiful  forests  on 
the  east  side  of  the  Andes  Mountains, 
and  these  forests  not  only  contain  plain 
building  lumber,  but  a  vast  amount  of 
rare,  expensive  woods,  such  as  rosewood, 
mahogany,  ebony,  cherry  and  a  number 
of  other  beautiful  woods  unknown  in  this 
country.  I  have  seen  inese  beautiful 
trees  cut  down,  rolled  into  great  log 
heaps  and  burned  up  to  get  the  land 
clear  for  coffee  fields.  There  is  some 
furniture  made  in  Peru,  but  the  wood 
from  which  it  is  made  is  cedar  and  is 
imported  from  Central  America.  A  sort 
of  worm,  a  native  of  that  country,  will 
ruin  furniture  made  from  any  other  kind 
of  wood. 

Machinery,  as  a  rule,  will  go  into  Peru 
with  a  duty  charge;  likewise  raw  ma¬ 
terials.  Some  day  there  is  going  to  be 
a  good  field  in  these  countries  for  the 
brick  maker,  but  before  that  time  comes 
they  will  have  to  get  good  governments, 
more  railroads,  and,  above  all,  they  will 
have  to  become  Americanized. 

Heretofore  the  English  and  Germans 
have  had  everything  their  own  way  and 
our  country  has  let  it  go,  but  for  all  that 
the  people  like  American  goods,  prefer 
them  to  any  other,  because  they  are 
more  up-to-date  and  modern.  If  we  ex¬ 
pect  to  get  this  trade  we  must  get  out 
more  literature  and  catalogues,  illus¬ 
trating  our  machinery  and  printed  in 
their  language,  so  they  can  read  them, 
educate  our  salesmen  to  speak  their 
language,  send  them  there,  let  them  live 
there  and  mingle  with  the  people  we 
expect  to  do  business  with.  This  is  what 
the  Germans  do,  and  this  is  the  greatest 
reason  for  their  success. 

Having  finished  our  contract,  we  sailed 
from  Lima,  or,  rather,  Callao,  about 
September  14,  1900,  returning  by  the 
same  route,  and  arrived  in  New  York 
harbor  October  12th,  after  having  been 
away  nearly  two  years,  and  must  admit 
that  good,  old  United  States  did  look 
good.  C.  H.  Wilson. 


UNCLE  SAM  WANTS  EXHIBIT. 


The  United  States  government  has 
asked  the  American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 
of  Bucyrus,  O.,  to  donate  the  government 
the  company’s  exhibits  at  the  St.  Louis 
exposition.  The  government  proposes  to 
remove  such  exhibits  as  are  turned  over 
to  a  museum  building  which  is  being 
erected  in  Washington.  The  govern¬ 
ment  has  appropriated  several  millions 
of  dollars  for  the  establishment  of  a 
national  museum  of  mining  and  quarry- 
.ing  and  as  soon  as  the  building  is  com¬ 
pleted  will  remove  many  of  the  St.  Louis 
exhibits  to  Washington.  The  American 
Clay  Machinery  Co.  had  already  given 
its  exhibit  to  Western  colleges,  but  will 
get  up  a  special  exhibit  for  the  govern¬ 
ment  when  the  building  is  constructed. 


A  BRICKMAKER  IN  THE  ANDES:  A  Pilot  Hand  Car  “Coasting”  Down  the 
Arryoa  R.  R.  (2)  A  Mule  Trail  and  Huts  of  Natives,  1,200  Feet  Elevation. 
(3)  A  Village  in  Same  Vicinity. 
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Editor  The  Clay-Worker  : 

BURNING  SHALE  PIPE  AND  BRICK. 


The  Professional  Burner  and  the  Difficulties  That  Beset  Him — Test 
Burns  and  How  to  Make  Them. 


SUCCESSFUL  BURNING  of  brick  or  sewer- 
pipe  manufactured  from  shale  is  a  science, 
and  science  means  to  know  how.  A  per¬ 
son  who  knows  how  to  do  things  is  called 
a  professor  in  the  average  every-day  lan¬ 
guage.  He  is  a  man  who  professes  that  he  knows  how  to  do 
certain  things.  Therefore,  we  have  professors  of  medicine; 
they  profess  to  know  how  to  cure  disease,  and  still  Death 
reaps  a  big  harvest.  We  have  professors  of  chemistry;  they 
profess  to  know  all.  about  it,  and  still  sometimes  they  burn 
their  hands  in  an  explosion,  caused  by  careless  handling  of 
chemicals  and  because  they  don’t  know  it  all.  If  a  man  who 
professes  to  know  how  to  do  things  is  a  professor,  then  a 
burner  who  knows  how  to  burn  clay  is  also  a  professor.  He 
professes  to  know  how  to  burn  clay  and  thinks  he  knows  all 
about  it,  and  still  he  has  bad  kilns  sometimes.  No  matter  what 


the  purest  clays  are  the  weakest  and  stand  the  most  heat  and 
the  impure  clays  are  the  strongest  and  stand  less  heat.  Weak 
clay  and  strong  clay  derive  their  name  from  the  tensile 
strength  they  possess.  Therefore,  Kaolin,  pure  clay,  has  very 
little  tensile  strength.  Now,  when  I  speak  in  practice  of  a 
weak  clay  I  mean  that  it  is  easily  fusible  and  that  a  strong 
clay  in  practice  proves  to  be  a  refractory  clay.  In  practice  a 
clay  is  just  the  contrary  in  theory  as  regards  to  fire-resisting 
qualities.  We  know  that  a  weak  clay,  as  explained  before, 
is  partly  composed  of  vegetable  matter,  and  when  time  and 
nature  has  not  decomposed  this  matter  entirely  it  behaves  in 
the  burning  kiln  like  combustible  matter.  It  is  fuel  carbon. 
Shale  always  contains  more  or  less  of  it,  and  the  manufactured 
ware  can  easily  be  ruined  in  the  burning  process;  if  the  heat¬ 
ing  up  is  rushed,  for  instance,  we  can  ruin  a  whole  kiln  of  ware 
made  of  a  clay  nearly  free  from  carbon,  when  this  is  added 
in  the  form  of  sawdust,  crushed  coke  or  coal,  when  the  fires 
are  rushed  before  this  fuel  is  expelled  by  slow  heating.  There¬ 
fore  it  is  very  dangerous  to  burn  sewer  pipe  made  of  shale 
exclusively  without  any  addition  of  fire  clay.  Nature  has  im¬ 
bedded  in  shale  combustible  matter — carbon.  All  shale  con¬ 
tains  carbon  to  some  extent,  and  this  is  the  reason  we  encoun- 
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a  man  professes  to  know,  he  does  not  know  it  all,  ever,  and 
there  are  no  exceptions. 

I  have  handled  many  clays,  some  very  successfully  and 
some  with  much  difficulty,  and  in  changing  locations  I  have 
encountered  many  clays  which  were  a  Chinese  puzzle.  When 
a  burner  is  used  to  burn  a  refractory  clay,  he  must  be  very 
careful  and  learn  like  a  beginner  when  he  has  to  burn  a  clay 
or  shale  which  vitrifies  at  cone  01  or  1,  or  about  2,000  to  2,100 
degrees  Fahrenheit,  or  he  will  ruin  kiln  after  kiln,  and  if  he 
is  too  proud,  or  rather  too  smart,  to  ask  those  familiar  with  the 
clay  for  information,  he  cannot  hold  his  job  very  long.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  burner  used  to  burn  a  weak,  tender  clay  is  not 
so  much  handicapped  when  he  changes  to  burn  a  refractory 
clay.  He  easily  succeeds  in  getting  sufficient  heat,  but  in  burn¬ 
ing  a  weak  clay  the  danger  is  in  getting  too  much  heat  at  the 
wrong  time.  This  most  important  subject  will  be  dealt  with 
in  a  thoroughly  practical  manner  in  this  brief  article. 

We  know  that  a  weak  clay  in  practice  does  burn  to  a  vitri¬ 
fied  body  with  a  low  heat,  and  a  strong  clay  we  know  takes 
a  more  intense  heat  to  burn  to  a  salable  product.  In  theory 


ter  sometimes  paving  brick  which  when  broken  shows  a  dark 
blue  core  in  the  center.  Why?  Because  they  are  heated  up 
too  fast. 

A  great  deal  of  trouble  is  experienced  in  burning  shale, 
and  I  have  had  my  share  of  it.  One  learns  and  improves 
through  mistakes  he  and  others  make.  By  close  study  and 
diligent  numerous  experiments  in  a  small  test  kiln  of  my  own 
pattern,  using  gasoline  as  fuel  and  the  heat  generated  with 
an  ordinary  plumber’s  blow-pipe  blast,  I  can  nearly  tell  how 
to  burn  shale  successfully.  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  of  the 
three  stages  of  the  burn — which  consists  of,  first,  water-smok¬ 
ing;  second,  heating  up,  and,  third,  full  fire  or  finishing — the 
second  stage  is  the  most  critical  and  dangerous,  although  I 
admit  that  the  finishing  period  is  also  dangerous,  but  the  heat¬ 
ing  up  period  is  the  stumbling  block  over  which  many  a  burner 
has  fallen  and  hurt  himself.  It  is  therefore  a  good  plan  for 
burners  not  to  indulge  in  intoxicating  liquors,  as  that  would 
make  it  doubly  dangerous.  There  are  so  many  obstacles  in 
the  way  during  burning  brick  or  pipe  over  which  perfectly 
sober  men  roll  over  and  over,  it  is  extremely  risky  for  a  burner 
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to  take  an  eye-opener  for  a  bracer  to  help  him  step  over  the 
fences  in  his  way  during  his  hunt  for  a  good  burn.  Drinking 
too  much  whisky  and  burning  clay  are  two  different  occupa¬ 
tions,  but  together  cannot  be  done  successfully.  You  have  to 
quit  one  to  succeed  with  the  other. 

Now,  why  is  the  too  rapid  heating  up  of  carbonous  shale 
dangerous?  Because  paving  brick  bloats,  swells  like  toads  and 
shows  blue  centers.  Sewer  pipe  shrinks  too  much  on  one  side 
and  falls  over  and  gets  out  of  shape,  and  the  burner  says  the 
clay  and  not  the  fire  is  to  blame.  It  takes  air  mixed  with  the 
currents  to  heat,  it  takes  oxygen  to  burn  out  the  carbon  in  a 
shale  or  clay,  and  that  means  open  firing.  When  your  fires 
lack  combustion  on  account  of  dirty  coal,  sluggish  draft,  then 
they  need  air — oxygen  to  produce  combustion,  just  like  the 
sluggish  heart  of  a  dying  person  needs  the  application  of  oxy¬ 
gen  to  create  life,  draft-combustion  in  the  blood  to  strengthen 
the  sluggish  action  of  the  valves  of  the  heart.  Food  that  does 
not  digest  in  the  stomach  won’t  do;  coal  that  does  not  burn 
up  in  the  firehole  (the  kiln  stomach)  won’t  do  either;  the 
heart  wants  oxygen  to  produce  combustion,  life,  and  the  kiln 
wants  the  same. 

How  can  a  burner  know  when  all  the  carbon  is  burned  out 


reaching  the  point  that  your  clay  will  stand  keep  it  up  by  fre¬ 
quent  firing,  but  watch  the  fireholes;  never  let  them  get  to  a 
white,  welding  heat;  a  bright  lemon-colored  heat  is  all  that 
is  required  to  burn  and  shrink  a  shale  of  clay  brick. 

Only  fire  brick  need  a  white  heat,  but  they  do  not  always 
get  it  in  burning.  A  fire  brick  that  shrinks  in  burning  ought 
to  have  all  that  shrinkage  burned  out  in  the  kiln  during  the 
burning,  and  not  after  they  are  used  to  line  a  kiln  or  are  used 
in  a  crown  or  used  to  build  bags.  I  pity  a  man  I  have  met 
and  who  told  me  that  he  preferred  soft  191  fire  bricks  for  his 
kilns,  so  he  could  burn  them  in  his  own  kilns,  forgetting  the 
fact  that  they  will  shrink  every  burn  to  the  limit  and  cause 
the  joints  to  open  and  destroy  the  purpose  for  which  they  were 
intended.  A  fire  brick  that  does  not  shrink  in  burning  is  all 
right  by  using  them  soft,  because  they  rather  swell — expand 
in  repeated  heating  up.  A  basic  fire  brick,  one  high  in  alum¬ 
ina,  should  have  all  the  shrinkage  burned  out,  and  an  acid 
or  one  high  in  silica  may  be  soft-burned  and  give  good  results, 
for  reasons  before  mentioned.  It  is  not  my  aim  to  dwell  too 
long  on  fire  brick,  and  I  hasten  to  return  to  the  more  tricky 
shale. 

In  a  sewer-pipe  kiln  set  with  shale  pipe  one  must  exercise 
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in  a  shale  or  clay?  And  when  is  he  safe  to  proceed  to  burn 
his  brick  or  pipe?  By  noticing  the  stack.  As  long  as  the 
bluish  vapor  escapes,  your  ware  is  not  ready  in  a  brick  kiln 
to  increase  your  fires  to  a  settling  heat  and  your  sewer  pipe 
to  a  vitrifying  heat.  Do  it  both  ways  and  note  the  result. 
Second,  you  can  tell  when  the  carbon  (by  the  way,  this  carbon 
business  has  been  started  and  explained  in  a  thorough  man¬ 
ner  by  Prof.  Edwin  Orton,  Jr.,  the  American  Seger)  is  ex¬ 
pelled  by  drawing  trial  pieces  and  by  breaking  them.  If  you 
notice  that  part  of  the  fracture  of  the  body  shows  bluish  dis¬ 
colorations,  you  know  that  there  is  more  carbon  there  and  it  is 
not  safe  to  put  the  kiln  on  full  fire.  Then  your  judgment 
comes  in  at  this  time  to  show  whether  you  have  any  patience 
or  not.  These  things  ought  to  be  recorded  carefully,  and  I 
don’t  care  if  the  whole  office  force,  from  the  bookkeeper  up, 
knows  something  about  it.  I  tell  you  that  two  heads  are 
always  better  than  one,  even  if  one  is  a  sheep’s  head.  When 
all  the  blue  vapor  has  disappeared,  then  the  clay  has  a  body 
and  one  which  will  not  fuse  easily,  and  the  finishing  or  set¬ 
tling  process  may  begin  by  increasing  the  heat,  and  after 


more  care  than  with  paving  brick,  because  pipes  are  hollow 
and  are  not  tied  or  bound  together  in  setting  like  brick.  In 
my  experience  I  can  truthfully  say  that  shale  burning  is  not 
yet  fully  understood.  Shale  being  mostly  of  a  sandy  nature, 
good,  brisk  fires  may  be  kept  for  the  first  thirty  hours,  or  as 
long  as  necessary,  according  to  the  condition  of  the  pipe  when 
set.  Shale  does  not  crack  so  easily  as  rich,  fat  clay,  high  in 
alumina  and  low  in  silica;  there  is  not  much  danger  at  that 
stage  of  the  burn.  When  the  burner  considers  the  pipes  per¬ 
fectly  dry,  then  it  is  time  to  heat  up  the  kiln  to  a  red  heat 
as  quickly  as  possible.  There  it  is  where  you  can  save  time, 
but  when  red  do  not  increase,  but  keep  it  there  until  you  know 
it  is  safe  to  put  on  the  paint,  the  finishing  touches.  Here  the 
burner  must  use  and  exercise  all  his  skill  and  energy. 

Go  slow. 

Then  when  you  arrive  to  the  finishing  process  you  will 
have  life  in  your  body  in  the  clay;  the  elasticity  is  not  burned 
out  and  the  finishing  is  easy  and  can  be  accomplished  without 
danger  and  loss.  Let  the  fires  burn  out  every  time  before 
firing  up  again.  Don’t  be  afraid  that  the  air  over  your  fires 
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will  damage  your  pipe;  on  the  contrary,  it  will  greatly  help  to 
get  rid  of  the  carbon  in  the  clay,  if  there  is  any  left,  and  to 
equalize  the  heat  from  top  to  bottom  of  the  kiln.  Air  over  the 
fires  tempers  the  intense  heat  on  top  of  a  down-draft  kiln,  and 
it  is  the  most  reliable,  safe  candidate  to  get  elected  and  drive 
the  heat  from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  where  it  is  so  much 
needed.  Do  not  misunderstand  me.  If  your  kiln  gets  too 
much  draft  cut  it  off  with  damper  or  close  up  the  fires  tight, 
or  if  the  kiln  has  a  sluggish  draft,  fire  open. 

There  cannot  possibly  be  any  exact  rule  laid  down  how 
often  to  fire;  we  cannot  say  fire  every 
hour  and  a  half,  but  we  can  say  most 
correctly,  fire  when  the  green  coals  are 
burned  out,  and  then  before  firing  a  hole 
take  a  look  at  it,  and  if  too  hot  let  it 
stand  a  while  until  cooled  down  to  a 
cherry  red,  and  you  will  never  melt 
down  your  arches  or  bags.  It  is  a  sin 
before  God  and  a  crime  before  the  eyes 
of  the  world  to  destroy  another  man’s 
property  and  it  is  the  same  inexcusable 
offense  when  firemen  melt  down  the 
•  arches  and  bags  of  a  kiln  which  are  the 
property  of  their  employers.  Of  course, 
if  the  brick  used  in  the  construction  of 
such  work  are  of  inferior  quality  or  too 
much  mortar  is  used  (mortar  of  a  fus¬ 
ible  quality),  the  brick  non-refractory, 
then  it  is  beyond  the  firemen’s  control 
to  make  them  stand  up  for  any  length 
of  time.  That  makes  all  the  difference 
in  the  world,  just  as  it  did  with  a  New 
York  policeman,  Pat  Flanigan.  He  found 
an  intoxicated  stranger  lying  in  the  gut¬ 
ter  and  he  wanted  to  arrest  him,  when  a 
nicely  dressed  gentleman  stepped  up  and 
said  that  the  stranger  was  his  friend, 
slipping  a  b  u  (not  one  to  be  paid,  but 
one  with  which  bills  are  paid)  into  Pat’s 
hand,  Pat  looked  at  the  bill  (maybe  it 
was  a  five)  and  said:  “That  makes  all 
the  difference  in  the  world,”  and  off  he 
went. 

PLENTY  OF  DRAFT  NEEDED  TO  BURN  SHALE 
PIPE. 

The  carbon — the  combustible  vege¬ 
table  matter  in  shale — is  hungry  for  oxy¬ 
gen,  and  a  sluggish  draft  creates  a  re¬ 
ducing  atmosphere,  consequently  not 
enough  oxygen  to  feed  the  carbon.  A 
burner  who  burns  shale  of  a  carbonous 
nature  should  not  pay  any  attention  to 
any  one  who  tells  him  that  his  kiln 
draws  too  much;  that  he  is  losing  heat; 
that  he  better  lower  the  damper  and  shut 
off  the  draft  to  keep  the  heat  in  the 
kiln,  and  all  such  nonsense.  There  is  a 
time  when  you  do  not  want  to  keep  the 
heat  in  the  kiln;  you  must  sacrifice  heat 
to  let  the  moisture  and  vapors — carbon 
— in  the  clay  escape.  Do  not  listen  to 

those  false,  sometimes  harmless,  prophets.  Here  is  the  whole 
thing  in  a  nutshell.  Of  course  it  is  a  big  nut  and  a  little  hard 
to  crack. 

TILE  CARBON  IN  THE  SHALE. 

We  know  that  the  carbon  is  in  the  shale;  it  was  put  there 
by  tricky  nature  in  long,  long  years  in  the  process  of  forma¬ 
tion  of  shale  banks,  and  how  the  trees  covering  the  hills 
(where  the  shale  is  lying  for  development)  were  planted  there 
I  do  not  kDow,  but  I  do  know  that  the  vegetation  of  those 
trees  for  generations  have  added  to  the  height  of  those  shale 


hills,  and  there  is  where  the  most  carbon  in  the  shale  comes 
from.  The  trouble,  it  seems  to  me,  is  that  there  is  not  enough 
of  the  top  soil  stripped  off  and  put  out  of  the  way;  it  is  mixed 
with  the  lower  strata  more  or  less  voluntarily  or  sometimes 
by  falling  down  from  overcharges  of  dynamite  or  washing 
rains.  Well,  it  does  not  matter;  we  know  the  only  partly  de¬ 
composed  or  half  rotten  vegetable  matter  is  in  the  shale  moist¬ 
ure  and  it  is  made  into  pipe. 

We  know  that  it  is  an  indisputable  fact  that  the  carbon — 
the  combustible  material— needs  an  oxydizing  atmosphere  to 


be  removed  from  the  shale.  There  is  no  agent  known  in  prac¬ 
tice  or  theory  to  create  an  oxydizing  atmosphere  in  a  kiln 
except  good  draft  and  slow  firing  with  air  passing  over  the 
coal.  Coal,  which  is  carbon,  does  not  burn  without  draft;  it 
cokes.  To  make  it  burn  free  it  needs  draft,  and  to  utilize  all 
the  heat  units  it  needs  draft;  with  insufficient  draft — non-com¬ 
bustion — coal  is  converted  into  coke.  Why?  Because  on  ac¬ 
count  of  lack  of  oxygen.  We  may  say  with  reasonable  correct¬ 
ness  that  carbon  in  shale  is  converted  into  coke  by  insufficient 
draft — not  like  coal — coke  in  chemical  composition — but  into 


A  BRICKMAKKR  IN  THE  ANDES:  (i)  Pizarro  Bridge,  More  Than  400  Hun¬ 
dred  Years  Old.  (2)  Town  of  Tayabamba,  Peru,  5,000  Feet  Elevation. 
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a  coke-like  substance.  Have  you  seen  it — the  bluish-black  core 
in  the  center  of  some  paving  brick?  What  is  it?  Coke,  made 
coke  in  reducing  kiln  gases,  lacking  oxygen.  That’s  it.  If  I 
am  wrong  I  want  to  be  called  down. 

I  believe  that  there  are  very  few  kilns  that  have  too  much 
draft  before  the  carbon  of  shale  is  all  out,  and  I  believe  very 
few  kilns  have  too  much  draft  even  to  the  finishing  period. 
To  prove  my  claim:  Put  some  trial  pieces  on  top  of  your  pipes, 


what  change  has  the  burned  shale  undergone,  while  firing  with 
a  reduced  draft  in  a  smoky  flame?  Simple  enough  to  explain. 
The  peroxide  of  iron,  which  burned  the  shale  to  a  red  body 
through  complete  oxidization,  has  changed  into  ferrous  iron 
during  the  reducing  Are,  and  if  kept  in  that  condition  for  sev¬ 
eral  hours  the  pipes  will  become  fused  and  get  out  of  shape 
and  finally  fall  over.  This  is  meant  for  shale  pipe. 

A  clay  that  stands  well  in  intense  heat  and  of  course  does 
not  shrink  much,  will  not  be  dam¬ 
aged  so  easily  as  shale  or  clay 
with  considerable  vegetation  in  it.  If 
a  shale  is  worked  with  considerable  top 
soil  mixed  in,  the  amount  of  combustible 
matter — carbon — will  naturally  be  in¬ 
creased  considerably.  And  it  is  there¬ 
fore  very  difficult  to  burn  safe.  I  will  not 
tell  you  now  how  to  fire  at  this  time,  but 
will  do  so  another  time.  A  good  thing 
for  anybody  making  shale  pipe  would  be 
to  have  the  shale  analyzed,  not  only  to 
find  out  the  quantity  of  alumina,  silica, 
iron,  potash,  soda,  etc.,  but  also  the  amount 
of  combustible  matter — the  carbon.  Then 
a  burner  knows  what  to  do  and  how  to 
manage  his  fires,  provided  he  is  what  he 
pretends  to  be — a  burner.  It  will  save 
him  a  heap  of  worry  and  many  sleepless 
nights.  The  money  question  is  settled; 
both  political  parties  declared  on  the 
gold  standard,  one  long  ago  and  the 
other  after  seing  the  ghost  on  the  wall, 
or  rather,  the  handwriting.  My  friends 
and  those  who  believe  in  my  doctrine 
(better  brick),  there  is  a  question,  and 
a  very  important  one,  that  is  not  set¬ 
tled  yet. 

The  burning  question  is  still  the  main 
issue  in  the  struggle  for  supremacy  in 
the  Clayworkers’  party.  Republicans  or 
Democrats,  Populists  or  Socialists,  or 
other  ists  or  isms.  Politics  do  not  play 
a  role  in  the  quality  of  brick — at  least 
they  should  not.  I  do  not  think  I  miss 
the  target  much  by  saying  that  the  burn¬ 
ing  question  will  come  up  for  discussions 
at  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  for  many  years  to 
come,  and  when  I  am  gone,  returned  to 
dust  or  clay,  and  the  man  or  men  who 
can  settle  that  question  to  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  all  will  surely  be  elected  as 
standard-bearer  of  the  Clay-burning  Fra¬ 
ternity  of  the  Universe. 

I  know  from  experience  that  most  of 
the  damage  in  burning  shale  sewer-pipe 
or  shale  pavers  is  done  through  too 
much  interference  with  the  draft  of  the 
kiln,  on  account  of  losing  heat,  as  they 
believe.  Anybody  who  is  familiar  with 
draft  and  heat  knows  that  a  stack  to  a 
kiln  is  not  built  to  be  shut  off  with  a 
damper  until  that  time  arrives.  Give  the 
heat  a  fair  chance  to  get  down  to  the 
bottom,  and  when  you  have  it  there  hold 
it  a  while  and  let  it  escape  slowly.  Tread 
softly  and  use  a  big  stick  if  necessary. 
Go.  Slow.  A.  N.  T. 


A  BRICKMAKER  IN  THE  ANDES  :  (i)  Plaza  Callao,  Near  Harbor.  (2)  Plaza 
de  Armas;  the  Beautiful  Cathedral  is  Said  to  be  400  Years  Old. 


so  you  can  pull  them  out,  either  from  the  side  holes  or  from 
the  center  hole,  and  be  very  careful  to  get  rid  of  the  carbon, 
so  the  trials  will  show  a  clear  red  body,  even  in  the  last  hours 
of  the  burn.  Then  lower  the  damper,  put  on  a  good  fire  and 
you  will  find,  when  drawing  a  trial  from  the  top  after  a  few 
fires,  that  the  body  is  blue  on  the  edge  or  all  the  way  through. 
Why,  you  may  say,  no  carbon  was  left  in  the  shale  at  this 
stage  of  the  burn.  That  may  be  true.  But  what  has  happened. 


Good  Words  from  Nebraska. 

Editor  of  The  Clay-Worker: 

Enclosed  find  $2.00  to  renew  subscription  to  Clay-Worker 
for  1905.  Our  trade  for  1904  has  been  better  than  any  pre¬ 
vious  years,  and  as  you  say  there  is  but  one  way  to  fore¬ 
tell  the  future  and  that  is  by  the  past,  we  are  looking  forward 
to  1905  with  brighter  prospects  than  ever.  So  send  along  The 
Clay-Worker,  and  as  they  say  in  Rip  Van  Winkle,  “May  you 
live  long  and  prosper.”  Geo.  A.  Street. 
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.  BRICK  VS.  CONCRETE..* 


By  W.  P.  Blaib. 


IN  NEARLY  every  technical  trade  journal  having  a  re¬ 
lationship  to  building  and  construction  we  find  the 
question — almost  an  absorbing  one — what  shall  be  done 
to  best  eliminate,  to  reduce  to  a  minimum,  the  evil,  disastrous 
and  objectional  effects  of  contraction  and  expansion  in  ce¬ 
ment  concrete  construction 
in  the  various  intricate  and 
extended  uses  to  which  cement 
concrete  has  been  put  during 
the  past  few  years. 

We  think  we  find  the  best 
answer  to  the  question  in  the 
leading  editorial  in  the  Oc¬ 
tober,  1904,  number  of  “Carp¬ 
entry  and  Building,”  which 
declares  “many  engineers  and 
architects  are  of  the  opinion 
that  the  use  of  concrete  is  be¬ 
ing  carried  too  far.”  The 
remedies  suggested  to  prevent 
the  cracks  due  to  expansion 
and  construction  of  concrete 
are  as  many  and  varied  al¬ 
most  as  the  jobs  that  are  constructed  from  this  material. 

There  is,  however,  this  one  thing  conceded  by  almost 
every  writer  and  critic  upon  the  subject  that  if  cement  mor¬ 
tar  is  used  slowly  and  in  small  units,  or  thin  layers  the 
trouble  from  contraction  and  expansion  never  occurs  and 
no  fault  in  such  cases  ever  has  to  be  remedied. 

In  such  cases  the  only  problem — of  simple  and  well  known 
solutions — is  to  mix  the  cement  with  its  constituent  parts  to 
make  a  high  grade  concrete  mortar,  developing  its  strength 
and  adhering  qualities  in  the  highest  degree. 

To  illustrate,  a  cement  mortar  joint  1  of  an  inch  in  thick¬ 
ness  binding  together  two  brick  in  a  wall,  the  contraction 
takes  place  rapidly  and  in  a  short  time,  so  in  a  wall  where 
occur  many  joints:  such  contraction  follows  the  course  of 
construction  so  that  a  wall  when  completed  stands  with  the 
contraction  at  a  minimum;  it  can  be  protected  with  a  course 
of  non-porous  brick — poorest  possible  conductor  of  heat  and 
cold — thus  reducing  the  contraction  to  a  minimum,  and  no 
damage  resulting  to  the  building  as  a  whole,  but  when  a  great 
mass  of  concrete  is  rapidly  built  up  as  in  the  case  of  heavy 
foundations,  bridge  piers,  and  such  structures  no  method  of 
mixture  has  yet  been  found  to  eliminate  or  avoid  the  absolute 
certainty  of  an  amount  of  contraction  sufficient  to  mar  if  it 
does  not  seriously  damage  the  utility  and  permanency  of  the 
structure. 

The  many  recent  tests  and  technical  investigations  by 
eminent  men  in  such  lines  have  been  limited  to  collateral 
and  primary  facts  not  having  proceeded  to  the  extent  of  ascer¬ 
taining  the  actual  co-efficient  of  value  as  compared  with  that 
of  brick. 

So  far  the  larger  cement  concrete  efforts  in  the  way  of 
building  in  this  country,  notably  the  New  Hotel  at  Dayton, 
Ohio,  and  the  Ingalls  Building,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  have  been 
used  largely  to  exploit  the  use  of  cement  concrete  in  other 
structures.  The  truth  about  these  buildings  is  never  told  in 
efforts  at  such  promotion.  The  Dayton  building  is  brick 
veneered  from  top  to  bottom,  so  in  the  case  of  the  Ingalls 
Building,  being  marble  three  stories  and  brick  from  the 
third  story  upward. 

While  there  is  no  way  of  determining  the  relative  crush¬ 
ing  and  tensile  strength  of  the  iron,  concrete  and  brick  in 
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these  buildings,  yet  as  a  co-efficient  of  value  in  place  I  hazard 
the  opinion  that  the  brick  is  much  the  greater.  One  thing 
is  prominently  suggested  by  the  facts  at  any  rate. 

The  assurance  to  the  capital  invested  in  these  buildings 
was  the  brick  and  the  iron.  So  in  the  case  of  the  concrete 
smoke  stacks  built  in  this  country.  This  language  was  used 
by  “Power,”  a  leading  technical  journal  of  this  country;  “the 
calculations  are  based  by  the  engineer  on  the  ability  of  the 
steel  frame  to  resist  all  bending  forces.” 

There  shall  be  no  effort  on  our  part  either  to  reduce,  be¬ 
little  or  in  any  manner  displace  the  use  of  cement  along  the 
lines  for  which  it  is  rightfully  and  well  adapted. 

The  truth  is,  cement  in  various  uses  is  the  brickmaker’s 
best  friend  but  along  the  lines  where  brick  and  clay  goods 
are  evidently  and  unquestionably  the  best  we  shall  endeavor 
to  draw  the  line  against  a  questionable  substitution  of  cement 
concrete. 

That  special  efforts  to  encourage  the  use  of  cement  con¬ 
crete  to  the  widest  extent  by  its  reenforcement  with  steel  for 
structural  work  and  many  concrete  foundations,  etc.,  will 
prove  a  wise  move  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturers  of 
cement  in  the  long  run,  is  not  the  province  of  this  paper  to 
discuss. 

The  prime  object,  of  course,  on  the  part  of  the  manu¬ 
facturer  is  to  promote  increased  cement  sales.  From  a  series 
of  inquiries  with  relation  to  such  extended  uses  as  developed 
to  date,  first  ascertaining  what  the  object  of  its  use  and  what 
purpose,  if  any,  is  achieved,  we  may  determine  whether  or  not 
such  substitution  is  called  for  in  the  interest  of  the  man  who 
pays  the  bill. 

The  object  on  the  part  of  the  owner  of  any  structure  in 
building  with  cement  concrete  is  the  thought  of  its  being 
better. 

Is  it  better? 

Is  it  cheaper? 

Is  it  more  durable? 

Is  it  stronger? 

Is  it  always  adapted  to  its  purpose? 

Will  it  withstand  the  action  of  all  artificial  and  natural 
destructive  forces? 

What  interest  of  value  is  attained  by  the  use  of  concrete 
over  that  of  brick  in  conserving  the  wide  range  of  interest 
sought  by  every  man  who  contributes  his  means  to  struct¬ 
ural  work  as  an  investment? 

Is  it  better? — Is  it  cheaper? — No.  Even  at  the  present 
price  of  cement  it  is  not  cheaper  unless  made  so  by  the  sacri¬ 
fice  of  quality.  You  can  make  it  very,  very  cheap,  it  is  true. 
You  can  likewise  make  a  brick  job  very  cheap.  In  the  latter 
case,  however,  the  cheapness  is  much  more  easily  detected. 
Is  it  better?— Is  it  more  durable? — Not  more  so. 

In  skill  both  in  the  manufacture  and  the  application  of 
cement  concrete,  the  hazard  in  having  good  work  done  is 
decidedly  in  favor  of  the  brick  work,  but  taking  it  for  granted 
that  such  work  respectively  has  been  carefully  done  and  with 
more  than  average  skill.  What  then?  As  before  stated,  scien¬ 
tific  and  technical  data  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  risks  that 
commercialism  has  been  willing  to  assume  so  we  are  left 
largely  to  the  judgment  of  observation,  comparison  and  reason 
to  sustain  us. 

The  writer  a  few  days  since  examined  the  reenforced  con¬ 
crete  bridge  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  now  but  a  few  years  old.  The 
same  shows,  in  its  present  contracted  condition  thousands  of 
cracks  and  shows  also  hundreds  of  spalls,  the  whole  doubtless 
due  to  compression  resulting  from  expansion.  On  the  abut¬ 
ments  hang  great  icicles  formed  at  places  where  the  water 
has  percolated  through  the  pores  of  the  concrete,  showing  in 
some  instances  where  the  wall  has  spalled  off,  due  to  the 
freezing. 

Just  what  is  going  on  in  the  way  of  corrosion  of  the  re¬ 
enforcement  of  this  bridge  one  can  but  imagine,  but  the  whole 
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presenting  an  aspect  which  compared  with  some  of  the  stone 
bridges  of  Europe  five  hundred  years  old  would  declare  their 
juniority. 

Within  a  few  hours  of  examining  this  sample  I  had  an 
opportunity  to  examine  two  vitrified  brick  bridges,  photographs 
of  which  I  have  present,  not  having  so  many  arches  or  spans 
nor  quite  so  long,  but  sufficiently  long  for  a  fair  comparison, 
the  spans  being  thirty  feet  made  up  with  small  Portland 
joints  in  mixture  of  one  to  one.  The  brick  impervious,  poorest 
conductors  of  heat  and  cold,  expansion  and  contraction  always 
at  a  minimum,  being  about  one  year  older  than  the  Dayton 
bridge,  but  now  standing  without  a  single  defect  perceptible 
to  the  eye.  Not  even  with  the  aid  of  a  magnifiying  glass, 
can  one  observe  disintegration,  cracks,  voids  or  spalls. 
Watching  many  other  examples  with  the  greatest  possible 
scrutiny,  as  the  ones  taken  are  not  exceptions,  but  entirely 
within  the  rule,  in  the  exercise  of  fair  judgment  one  may 
conclude  that  no  change  to  any  discomfortable  extent  will  be 
brought  about  by  the  ravages  of  time  and  use  in  case  of  the 
vitrified  brick  bridges  at  the  expiration  of  one  hundred  years; 
but  the  ravages  of  the  elements  will  have  wrought  such  dis¬ 
aster,  in  the  case  of  the  Dayton  cement  bridge  as  to  require 
a  new  one,  not  to  say  anything  of  the  numerous  and  expen¬ 
sive  repairs  that  will  be  called  for  every  few  years  inter¬ 
vening.  These  examples  and  conditions  are  found  only  by 
the  engineers  and  the  men  of  affairs  who  see  as  well  as 
think.  It  is  to  these  we  must  appeal,  it  is  from  these  that 
we  confidentially  expect  the  merit  of  our  goods  to  be  justly 
awarded  their  proper  place  in  ultimate  conclusion. 

Is  it  better? — Is  it  stronger?  The  small  fragment  I  have 
before  me — actual  piece  of  masonry-brick,  bound  together 
with  cement  and  sand  mortar  in  proportion  of  one  to  one,  in 
which  the  cross  breaking  strength  of  each  brick  alone  ex¬ 
ceeded  in  test  60,000  pounds  and  35,000  pounds  compressive 
resistance  to  square  inch,  and  absorption  of  the  brick  used 
less  than  %  of  one  per  cent.,  yet  bound  together  as  it  was,  the 
brick  and  the  cement  mortar  stood  as  one  body  of  equal 
strength.  Now  if  this  were  entirely  of  a  concrete  as  rich  as  in 
these  fractured  joints  the  cost  would  be  entirely  prohibitive, 
and  the  contraction  and  expansion  so  great  that  its  elastic 
limit  would  be  passed  by  such  force. 

Is  it  better?  Is  it  always  adapted  to  its  purpose?  No.  We 
have  had  a  dry  season,  a  concrete  wall  in  the  construction 
of  a  house  costing  about  $4,000.00  has  not  yet  dried  out  on 
the  side  of  its  northern  exposure,  and  the  paper  refuses  to 
stick  to  the  wall.  In  case  of  concrete  foundations  and  cement 
block  the  work  of  decay  commences  with  the  wall  plate  as 
soon  as  the  same  is  put  on  and  never  lets  up  until  the 
doors  become  too  tight  at  bottom  or  at  top  near  one  cor¬ 
ner,  the  plastering  cracks  and  the  paper  splits,  and  the  two, 
never  ending  troubles  continue  as  a  family  nuisance  as  long 
as  you  live  in  the  house. 

Set  your  boilers  with  broken  stone  concrete,  as  many  have 
done,  using  stone  heavily  charged  with  lime.  In  due  time 
and  a  short  time,  you  have  converted  your  boiler  room  into 
a  lime  kiln  and  down  comes  the  wralls,  the  result  of  almost 
criminal  thoughtlessness. 

In  the  use  of  granite  or  flint  the  expansion  and  contraction 
would  result  in  an  early  crumbling. 

I  read  recently  a  reply  made  to  an  inquiry  by  some  one 
having  such  experience,  that  the  best  way  was  to  grind  or 
break  up  old  fire  brick  for  making  the  inquirer’s  next  wall  and 
there  would  be  no  trouble — as  if  it  were  an  improvident  thing 
to  use  whole  ones.  What  will  happen  to  the  broken  stone  con¬ 
crete  building  caught  in  an  intense  fire?  You  know  a  veritable 
lime  kiln  will  be  the  result.  If  you  do  not  believe  it  or  if  you  do 
believe  the  cement  concrete,  a  better  refractory  element,  each 
one  of  you  should  not  hesitate  to  construct  at  once  your  fire 
pockets  of  concrete  and  discard  your  old  true  and  fire-tried 
clay  brick  which  you  have  found  are  scarcely  effected  by  a 


series  of  a  hundred  fires  with  ever  changing  temperature 
above  and  beyond  anything  experienced  by  either  Chicago  or 
Baltimore.  If  you  think  large  units  of  concrete  have  good 
refractory  qualities  build  a  kiln  with  extra  large  mortar 
joints  and  see  how  soon  it  will  fall. 

You  know,  we  all  know,  from  actual  experience  and  ob¬ 
servation  of  the  results,  how  disastrous  they  are,  how  ex¬ 
pensive  the  indiscriminate  and  unwise  use  and  substitution 
of  cement  concrete  in  place  of  brick  will  prove. 

It  is  for  us,  whose  every  interest  it  is  our  duty  to  guard,  to 
let  these  facts  be  known  in  an  emphatic  manner,  but  not  alone 
in  conserving  our  own  interest  will  our  efforts  extend,  but 
our  customers’  general  welfare,  whose  confidence  we  esteem, 
will  be  all  the  more  secure  by  the  timely  warning. 

Nor  does  the  whole  difficulty  with  this  indiscriminate 
use  of  concrete  lie  with  the  concrete  itself,  for  the  reenforce¬ 
ment  to  be  secured  in  its  primary  worth  must  remain  free  from 
corrosion. 

I  have  read  carefully,  evidence  from  more  than  one  hun¬ 
dred  witnesses,  experimental  in  character  that  certain  exist¬ 
ing  conditions  show  jno  corrosion  has  taken  place.  In  other  ex¬ 
treme  destruction  is  the  case. 

Prof.  Charles  L.  Morton  we  believe  has  furnished  the  best 
deductions  from  his  experiments  along  these  lines.  I  will 
state  them: 

First — Neat  cement  is  a  perfect  protection. 

Second — Concrete  should  be  dense  without  voids  or  cracks, 
and  be  mixed  wet. 

Third — The  corrosion  found  in  cinder  concrete  is  mainly 
due  to  iron  oxide  in  the  cinders  and  not  to  the  sulphur. 

Fourth — Cinder  concrete,  if  free  from  voids  and  well  ram¬ 
med,  is  about  as  effective  as  stone  concrete. 

Fifth — It  is  important  that  the  steel  be  clean  when  em¬ 
bedded  in  concrete. 

Sixth — It  is  essential  that  the  steel  be  coated  with  cement 
before  embedding  in  concrete,  the  unprotected  pieces  of  steel 
being  found  to  consist  of  more  rust  than  steel. 

The  foregoing  analyzed  carefully,  paradoxical  though  they 
are,  means  that  scientific  research  has  not  reached  a  stage 
of  development  in  which  conditions  can  be  read  with  that  full 
knowledge  necessary  to  determine  with  any  degree  of  accuracy 
the  safety  factor  of  value.  Until  this  is  done  the  hazard  ex¬ 
ists  and  will  continue  to  exist.  But  the  Chinese  wall  made 
from  more  than  a  hundred  varieties  of  clay,  the  prehistoric 
pottery  of  the  western  continent,  the  ruins  of  Nineveh  and  the 
evidences  throughout  the  Christian  era  of  durability,  strength, 
beauty  and  the  extraordinary  and  intelligent  workings  of 
clays  in  the  present  entirely  and  unqualifiedly  eliminate  all 
hazard  and  all  doubt  in  the  use  of  brick  for  the  vast  majority 
of  structural  work. 


THE  USE  OF  ROOFS. 


Perhaps  in  some  future  age,  when  a  great  and  permanent 
city  has  grown  up  on  the  site  of  the  present  Washington,  we 
shall  have  builders  canny  and  farsighted  enough  to  build  the 
houses  so  that  the  roofs  can  be  used  for  out-of-door  sitting- 
rooms,  says  the  Washington  Times.  There  is  no  reason  why 
this  should  not  be  done  in  Washington  as  well  as  in  New  York. 
It  might  have  been  done  before  now  if  the  traditions  of  this 
part  of  the  country  had  not  been  agricultural  rather  than 
urban.  People  who  have  beautiful,  big,  cool  houses  on  a  planta¬ 
tion,  with  great  trees  around  them,  do  not  want  to  sit  on  roofs, 
even  if  they  do  live  in  a  warm  climate.  But  in  a  Southern 
city  the  roof  veranda  is  almost  a  necessary  adjunct  to  the 
house. 

Nobody  would  think  of  sitting  on  the  average  Washington 
tin  roof,  even  if  it  is  flat.  It  would  be  like  cooling  off  on  top 
of  the  kitchen  range  when  the  fire  was  going  out.  The  only, 
creature  comfortable  on  a  tin  roof  after  a  hot  day  is  a  cat, 
and  even  the  cat  walks  gingerly  sometimes 
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THE  CYCLE  OF  CERAMICS. 


By  Charles  F.  Binns. 


THERE  IS  a  STUDY  which  is  known  by  the  name  of 
Propadeutics,  and  which  is  the  study  of  such  facts  and 
laws  as  may  be  necessary  to  the  entrance  upon  any 
field  of  human  knowledge. 

Thus  every  science,  every  art  has  its  preliminaries,  with¬ 
out  which  it  were  useless  to 
pursue  it.  An  elementary  il¬ 
lustration  of  this  will  suffice. 
The  art  of  the  poet  is  one  of 
the  most  lofty  upon  which  a 
man  can  enter,  but  a  neces¬ 
sary  preliminary  is  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  one’s  own  language. 
Other  preparation,  of  course, 
is  necessary,  but  this — the 
ability  to  read  and  write — is 
the  foundation  of  them  all. 

There  is  no  study  which  de¬ 
mands  a  knowledge  of  so 
many  collateral  subjects, 
which  makes  use  of  so  wide  a 
range  of  information,  which, 
in  a  word,  depends  for  its  sat¬ 
isfactory  pursuits  so  much  upon  Propaduetics  as  that  of  clay¬ 
working. 

A  preliminary  view  of  the  field  of  any  science  is  like  an 
examination  of  the  table  of  contents  at  the  beginning  of  a 
book.  Such  a  view  is  no  substitute  for  an  acquaintance  with 
the  book  itself,  but  is  a  preparation  for  it.  Any  chapter  in 
a  work  can  only  be  understood  with  reference  to  the  whole 
of  which  it  forms  a  part,  and  so  any  one  subject  or  study  is 
best  comprehended  when  seen  in  its  relation  to  the  field  of 
special  knowledge  upon  which  entry  is  about  to  be  made. 

By  proper  correlation  of  his  work,  part  to  part,  the  student 
is  able  to  judge  of  the  relative  importance  of  the  respective 
groups  of  facts  which  invite  his  attention.  He  will  view  them 
in  their  relation  to  each  other  and  to  the  main  subject  and 
will  thus  be  enabled  to  avoid  a  narrow  specialism  on  the  one 
hand,  or  a  loose  generalization  on  the  other. 

The  general  study  of  ceramics  may  be  divided  into  five 
parts,  to  each  of  which  the  trained  ceramist  should  give  some 
attention  and  it  will  be  seen  that  each  of  these  have  certain 
necessary  preliminaries  over  and  above  the  elements  of  a  com¬ 
mon  school  education. 

These  five  parts  are:  First,  the  Historic;  second,  the  Ar¬ 
tistic;  third,  the  Scientific;  fourth,  the  Technical;  fifth,  the 
Practical.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  every  producer  of 
clay  wares  will  give  equal  thought  and  attention  to  each  of 
these,  but  no  one  can  afford  to  systematically  neglect  any  one 
of  them. 

First,  History.  The  art  of  the  clayworker  is  one  of  the 
latter  achievements  of  primitive  man,  but,  nevertheless,  it 
antedates  civilization.  In  the  age  when  the  working  of  metals 
began,  the  potter  wrought,  and  a  study  of  his  work  from  that 
time  onward  is  an  inspiration  to  the  ceramist  of  the  twentieth 
century.  No  one  can  examine  the  handiwork  of  the  coast 
Indians,  or  the  polished  black  of  the  Mississippi  valley,  can 
handle  the  graceful  forms  of  ancient  Greece,  or  the  latest  pro¬ 
duction  of  Rookwood,  without  perceiving  that  they  are  history. 
The  history  of  mankind  is  being  preserved  as  an  imperishable 
record.  History,  however,  cannot  be  studied  without  geogra¬ 
phy,  for  the  location  of  various  nations  has  an  important 
bearing,  both  upon  their  products  and  their  influence  upon 
each  other.  The  knowledge  of  ceramics  has  spread  through 
adjacent  countries  and  by  the  channels  of  trade  and  from 
certain  localities  names  have  been  derived,  such  as  Majolica, 


Faience,  Delft  and  “Zres  de  Flanders.”  Nor  can  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  use  of  clay  be  properly  understood  without  some 
knowledge  of  ethnology,  or  the  science  of  the  human  race. 
The  life  of  men,  their  religion,  rites  and  customs  have  im¬ 
pressed  themselves  upon  their  works  in  clay,  so  that  a  pots¬ 
herd  may  be  a  more  enduring  and  eloquent  record  than  a 
monument  in  marble.  As  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Holmes  in  his 
report  upon  Indian  pottery,  earthenware  utensils  form  the 
most  important  link  with  the  past,  by  reason  of  their  general 
use,  their  fragile,  yet  indestructible  nature,  their  lack  of 
portability  and  the  ease  with  which  ideas  can  be  enshrined 
in  the  plastic  mass. 

The  history  of  the  Greeks,  their  customs  and  mythology, 
would  be  less  perfectly  understood  without  their  fictile  wares 
and  the  work  of  the  Italian  potters  sheds  a  flood  of  light  upon 
the  progress  of  renaissance. 

Second,  Art.  By  means  of  clay  it  is  possible  to  trace  the 
advance  of  the  aesthetic  idea.  This  follows  naturally  upon  a 
study  of  history.  At  first  strictly  utilitarian,  it  was  not  long 
before  a  perception  of  beauty  arose  both  in  form  and  decora¬ 
tion  and  this  was,  in  the  main,  the  work  of  the  individual. 
Greek  vases  afford  an  excellent  illustration  of  artistic  pro¬ 
gress.  First,  the  simple  band  of  color,  succeeding  the  primi¬ 
tive  incised  or  modeled  surface.  Then  the  introduction  of 
animal  form  in  black.  Following  upon  this  came  the  human 
figure,  also  in  black,  and  the  story  illustrated  in  action,  and 
finally,  as  the  solid  mass  of  the  silhouette  proved  inadequate 
for  the  full  expression  of  the  idea,  came  the  black  background 
and  the  figures,  displayed  in  the  clear  color  of  the  clay. 

Under  this  head  also  must  be  considered  the  tender  colors 
of  Chinese  porcelains,  together  with  the  masterly  control  of 
surface  decoration  as  practiced  by  the  Oriental  craftsmen. 

The  treatment  of  porcelain  by  the  European  ceramist 
claims  consideration  here.  The  magnificent  modeling  of 
Kandler,  in  Saxony,  and  the  exquisite  painting  of  Sevres  open 
on  the  question  of  the  correct  treatment  of  porcelain  from  the 
artistic  standpoint,  and  the  invention  of  transfer  printing  af¬ 
fords  a  scope  for  considering  the  production  of  beautiful  wares 
at  low  cost.  The  designer,  the  modeler  and  the  painter  can 
find  full  employment  in  the  expression  of  self,  which  is  the 
justification  of  art,  while  form,  color  and  line  can  be  studied 
in  infinite  variety. 

Third,  Science.  The  successful  development  of  any  de¬ 
scription  of  clay  wares  must  have  a  foundation  of  science,  not 
only  in  the  actual  use  of  the  sciences  themselves,  but  also  in 
the  scientific  habit  of  thought,  which  affords  the  only  satis¬ 
factory  method  of  attracting  the  many  problems  which  beset 
the  ceramist.  Mathematics,  including,  besides  arithmetic,  the 
higher  branches  of  algebra,  geometry  and  trigonometry,  form 
an  indispensable  foundation  for  the  physics  of  the  fire,  the 
design  and  construction  of  machinery  and  the  use  and  trans¬ 
mission  of  power. 

Chemistry  is  all  important,  not  only  in  the  planning  and 
composition  of  bodies  and  glazes  for  white  wares,  but  in  the 
intelligent  use  of  crude  clays,  a  knowledge  of  their  impurities 
with  the  faults  arising  therefrom  and  the  proper  antidotes. 
The  chemical  reactions  of  the  furnace,  the  contents  and  the 
influence  of  kiln  gases,  the  properties  and  behavior  of  fuels, 
fall  under  the  head  of  chemistry,  and  of  this  science  too  much 
cannot  be  learned. 

Physics,  as  a  broad  term,  including  the  physical  sciences, 
is  also  indispensable.  Heat  and  its  proper  use,  the  means  of 
testing  the  fire  and  the  controlling  of  it,  are  vital  to  successful 
clayworking,  and  in  certain  lines  of  manufacture  the  study 
of  electrical  generation  and  conveyance  must  be  closely 
studied.  Nor  can  geology  and  mineralogy  be  neglected.  The 
sources  and  mining  of  clays,  their  mineral  contents  and  the 
influence  of  these  upon  working,  drying  and  burning  prop¬ 
erties,  with  the  use  of  the  microscope  and  polariscope,  by 
which  minute  variations  may  be  detected.  In  this  connection 
also  should  be  mentioned  the  influence  of  bacterial  life  upon 
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the  clay,  for  it  is  well  proven  that  the  reason  why  old  clay  is 
better  than  new  is  that  the  former  teems  with  living  organ¬ 
isms  from  which  the  latter  is  free.  Here  comes  in  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  inoculation  and  the  culture  of  germs. 

Consideration  of  the  health  of  one’s  employes  will  demand 
the  study  of  physiology.  Certain  processes  are  injurious  to 
health  and  it  pays  to  protect  the  workers.  In  all  these  lines 
the  scientific  man  can  find  employment  and  can  demonstrate 
the  fact  that  his  services  are  desirable. 

Fourth,  Technology.  When  science  becomes  practical  in 
the  sense  of  assisting  in  the  actual  production  of  commercial 
wares,  it  becomes  technology,  which  is,  in  fact,  applied  science 
with  certain  additions.  Technology  is  founded  on  pure  sci¬ 
ence.  It  takes  the  facts  of  mathematics,  chemistry,  physics, 
mineralogy  and  the  rest  and  presses  them  into  service.  Where 
the  chemist  and  the  physicist  leave  off  the  technologist  begins. 
He  has  a  language  of  his  own,  developed  out  of  the  language 
of  the  sciences,  but  containing  terms  which  the  scientist 
neither  uses  nor  understands. 

The  technology  of  clay  comprises  the  study  of  such  prop¬ 
erties  of  clay  as  elude  scientific  observation.  Plasticity, 
shrinkage,  color  and  strength.  It  explains  variations  in  ma¬ 
terials  of  which  the  chemist  can  take  no  notice  and  effects 
combinations  which  chemistry  cannot  explain.  The  action  of 
the  fire  upon  the  substances  used  by  the  ceramist  is  of  great 
importance,  and  this  cannot  be  measured  by  any  scientific 
means.  Technology  has,  moreover,  to  keep  in  close  touch  with 
the  domain  of  art.  A  designer  is  in  need  of  certain  combina¬ 
tions  of  color,  the  technologist  supplies  the  need.  Commercial 
considerations  demand  a  particular  type  of  pottery  or  a  glaze 
of  a  certain  quality.  The  technologist  is  called  upon  to  meet 
this  demand. 

Technology,  as  taught  in  the  modern  schools,  is  a  study 
full  of  absorbing  interest.  It  does  not,  as  a  rule,  take  many 
weeks  to  set  a  student  experimenting  on  his  own  account,  and 
the  results  secured  are  followed  with  eager  application. 

Fifth,  Practice.  When  the  scientist  has  accomplished  his 
work,  when  the  artist  has  put  forth  his  design,  when  the 
technologist  has  compounded  his  body  and  glaze,  it  remains 
for  the  practical  man  to  take  hold  and  successfully  conclude 
the  work.  It  is  possible,  of  course,  for  one  and  the  same  man 
to  be  a  chemist,  technologist  and  superintendent,  but  it  takes 
a  strong  pair  of  shoulders  to  carry  the  whole  load.  But  the 
superintendent  of  the  twentieth  century  will  be  scientific  as 
well  as  practical.  He  will  not  only  be  a  manager  of  men,  but 
a  maker  of  pottery  also,  and  great  is  the  work  which  he  has 
before  him. 

In  the  keen  competition  of  the  present  day  successful  manu¬ 
facture  is  a  matter  of  detail.  Not  only  must  the  compositions 
of  body  and  glaze  be  correctly  balanced,  or  the  contents  of 
crude  clay  carefully  watched  and  guarded,  but  the  fire  must 
be  properly  controlled  and  the  decorations  suitably  applied. 

How  far  can  a  man  be  made  “practical”  in  school?  This 
is  a  question  which  is  being  asked  by  manufacturers  every¬ 
where.  So  far  as  the  large  scale  operations  of  the  factory  are 
concerned  it  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  familiarize  the  stu¬ 
dent  with  them,  but  the  same  things  on  a  small  scale  he  can 
do  and  does,  moreover,  with  his  own  hand.  Let  a  student 
decide,  for  example,  to  study  hotel  china.  He  will  model  a 
plate,  make  block,  case  and  working  molds;  cut  his  tool  for  the 
pull  down,  make  his  trial  mixtures  and  fashion  them  into 
plates  with  the  appliances  he  himself  has  furnished.  He  will 
make  his  saggers,  place  and  fire  his  own  kiln,  and  then  set 
down  to  study  the  results. 

Thus  far,  practice  is  the  normal  condition  of  student  life, 
and  every  step  will  stand  him  in  good  stead.  Perhaps  on 
reading  these  lines  some  one  will  exclaim  that  too  much  is 
required  of  the  aspirant  in  ceramics.  It  has  not  been  said 
that  all  this  is  necessary  for  every  one.  It  is  true  that  the 
possibilities  of  ceramic  art  and  practice  are  almost  unlimited, 
but  it  is  also  true  that  a  man  will  confine  himself,  of  necessity, 


to  one  or  two  branches  of  the  industry,  but  in  doing  this  he 
has  the  advantage  of  the  inspiration  of  the  ages  and  the 
knowledge  that  no  degree  of  study,  nor  any  amount  of  re¬ 
search,  will  prove  to  be  superfluous. 


NEW  CLAY  AND  SAND  LIME  BRICK  PRESS. 


This  press  was  designed  and  built  to  withstand  and  pro¬ 
duce  a  heavy  pressure  and  will  produce  a  high  grade  of  plain 
or  ornamental  Press  brick  from  sand-lime  as  well  as  from  dry 
or  semi  dry  clay.  Absolutely  free  from  weak  parts.  The 
upper  plunger  is  raised  and  lowered  by  the  rise  and  fall  of 
main  shaft  which  is  raised  by  means  of  cams  attached  to  shaft 
which  comes  in  contact  with  two  rollers  at  bottom  of  frame. 
It  is  lowered  by  pulling  down  large  lever  which  reverses 
cams  and  allows  shaft  to  drop  until  plunger  enters  mold, 
when  lower  plunger  is  forced  up  by  means  of  extra  strong 


Grath’s  New  Brick  Press. 


toggle  which  produces  equal  pressure  from  top  and  bottom 
and  reduces  a  finely  finished  press  brick  as  dense  as  is 
pressed  on  a  large  press.  For  further  particulars,  apply  to 
Illinois  Supply  &  Construction  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


New  ideas  are  the  power  that  keeps  the  wheels  of  progress 
moving,  and  any  man  with  a  new  idea  is  entitled  to  an  aud¬ 
ience,  for  even  the  most  hair-brained  scheme  may  contain  a 
germ  of  progress  that  only  needs  proper  cultivation. 


Mike — “An’  what  are  ye  diggin’  out  that  ditch  for,  Pat?” 
Pat — “Arrah,  an’  it’s  not  the  ditch  I’m  afther  diggin’  out! 
I’m  afther  diggin’  out  the  dirt  and  lavin’  the  ditch.” 


GO 
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THE  STABILITY  OF  BRICK  AS  A  BUILDING  MATERIAL. 

UILDINGS  are  classed  as  permanent  im¬ 
provements  and  to  be  such  should  be  con¬ 
structed  of  materials  that  are  not  perishable 
by  fire,  water,  air  or  the  “gnawing  tooth  of 
time.” 

Building  material  to  be  stable  and  per¬ 
manent  should  be  strong  enough  to  sustain 
any  load  that  may  be  placed  upon  it  with 
a  reasonable  factor  of  safety;  it  should  be 
fireproof;  should  not  crumble,  decay  nor  disintegrate  under 
the  action  oj.  any  and  all  kinds  of  weather  and  should  not 
require  protection  in  the  way  of  paint  or  covering  of  any 
kind. 

All  perishable,  organic  and  combustible  matter  that  may 
be  in  the  clay  is  destroyed  or  removed  from  the  brick  in 
burning.  All  substances  that  are  volatile  at  temperatures 
reached  in  the  kiln  are  driven  off.  All  chemical  combina¬ 
tions  that  are  easily  separated  or  that  were  found  at  low 
temperatures  are  liable  to  be  decomposed  and  more  stable 
combinations  formed. 

In  short  all  unstable  forms  and  features  that  may  he  in 
clay  are  changed  and  only  stable  conditions  exist  in  well 
burned  brick. 

STRENGTH. 

That  brick  are  strong  enough  to  sustain  the  loads  required 
of  them  may  be  inferred  from  experience.  Very  rare  indeed, 
if  ever  have  we  heard  of  brick  work  being  crushed.  Brick 
in  the  bottoms  of  our  tallest  chimneys  not  only  withstand 
the  pressure  due  to  the  weight  but  in  heavy  winds  this  strain 
is  multiplied  by  the  pinch  of  the  pressure  on  the  leeward 
side  necessary  to  prevent  the  chimney  from  tipping  over. 

The  Brick  Builder  states  that:  “One  of  the  foremost 
testing  engineers  of  the  country  said  that  if  the  brick  were 
of  the  best  quality  hard  burned  common  brick  laid  up  in 
mortar  composed  of  equal  parts  of  Portland  cement  and  sand 
he  would  consider  i5  tons  per  square  foot,  evenly  distributed, 
a  perfectly  safe  load. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  building  laws  of  most  of  the 
cities  will  not  allow  a  greater  unit  stress  than  fifteen  tons 
per  foot,  it  is  evident  that  the  ultimate  strength  of  first-class 
masonry  is  very  much  underestimated.” 

FIREPROOF. 

Brick  or  burned  clay  easily  and  without  a  rival  holds  the 
first  place  as  fireproof  building  material.  In  fact,  there  is 
no  other  material  in  so  general  use  that  is  claimed  to  be 
stable  under  the  tests  of  a  severe  conflagation.  The  very 
nature  of  brick  and  their  method  of  manufacture  is  sufficient 
guarantee  of  meir  fire-resisting  qualities. 

The  Baltimore  fire  was  a  severe,  exhaustive,  and  instruc¬ 
tive  testing  laboratory  for  determining  the  value  of  the 
various  building  materials.  Some  extracts  are  here  taken 
from  The  Brick  Builder  in  which  the  matter  is  treated 
very  fairly  and  extensively: 

“The  fire  has  beyond  a  question  demonstrated  the  fact 
that  burnt  clay  will  amply  protect  the  structure  of  a  steel 
frame  building  and  is  the  only  fire  resisting  material  avail¬ 
able  for  external  use.” 

“The  brick  and  terra  cotta  walls  also  show  serious  damage 
in  many  instances,  due  to  the  light  construction  employed 
and  the  absence  of  proper  tying  in  and  bonding,  rather  than 
to  any  fault  of  the  materials  themselves.  The  principle 
damage  occurred  in  the  rear  and  side  court  walls  where  the 
buckling  of  T  shaped  cast  iron  mullions  and  the  expansion  of 
iron  lintels  served  to  push  out  the  light  veneer,  thus  de¬ 
taching  large  areas  of  face  brick  from  the  brick  backing. 
The  metal  wall  ties  used  to  secure  the  facing  to  the  backing 
are  still  in  place,  thus  proving  that  they  are  a  poor  substi¬ 
tute  for  ‘headers.’” 


“While  it  is  true  that  many  instances  were  found  where 
burnt  clay  construction  suffered  or  failed  in  the  fire  the 
cause  of  the  failure  in  every  instance  could  readily  be  traced 
to  faulty  design  or  imperfections  in  the  construction.” 

The  Brick  Builder  sums  up  the  conclusion  in  reference 
to  burnt  clay  products  in  this  one  instance;  “The  best  archi¬ 
tects  and  constructors  have  applied  them  thoroughly,  intelli¬ 
gently,  and  with  the  utmost  success.” 

VITREOUS. 

A  little  study  of  the  material  and  method  of  manufacture 
of  building  brick  will  disclose  some  reasons  why  they  should 
be  expected  to  be  stable  building  material. 

Most  brick  clays  are  composed  of  a  mechanical  mixture 
of  a  number  of  different  substances.  Some  of  these  ingre¬ 
dients  are  granular  and  some  are  not.  Some  are  fusible 
at  low  temperatures  while  others  are  more  refactory.  Some 
are  in  chemical  combinations  that  may  be  separated  at  the 
high  temperatures  reached  in  burning,  while  new  and  more 
stable  chemical  combinations  will  be  formed  under  the  heat 
of  the  kiln. 

This  is  one  cause  of  the  homogeneous  appearance  corn- 
granules  of  the  more  refactory  parts,  adhering  to  them  and 
cementing  them  firmly  together  when  the  brick  are  cooled 
and  solidified. 

This  is  one  cause  of  the  homogeneon  appearance  com¬ 
monly  called  vitrification  but  is  really  a  formation  similar  to 
those  older  rocks  of  the  earth’s  crust  called  igneous  rocks. 
These  rocks  are  the  result  of  the  solidification  from  a  molten 
condition.  Such  rocks  include  lavas,  which  have  been  poured 
out  upon  the  earth’s  surface;  the  fillings  of  fissures,  pipes 
and  other  passages  in  the  earth’s  crust,  through  which 
molten  material  was  conducted  during  the  rise  to  or  toward 
the  surface,  and  the  larger  masses  consolidated  at  greater 
depths. 

The  difference  between  the  formation  of  brick  in  burning 
and  of  igneous  rocks  is  that  in  brick  only  a  part  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  is  melted  and  takes  on  new  forms  while  in  the  formation 
of  igneous  rocks  the  whole  was  formed  by  the  cooling,  crys¬ 
tallization  and  solidification  of  a  molten  mass. 

Prominent  among  the  texture  characteristic  of  the  igneous 
rocks  are  the  granitic,  the  porphyritic  and  the  igneous  or 
glassy.  In  the  granitic  the  texture  is  crystaline  throughout 
and  consists  of  an  interlocking  mosaic  of  mineral  constituents. 
The  porphyritic  texture,  which  is  most  common  among  the 
igneous  rocks  has  crystals  of  one  or  more  of  the  mineral  con¬ 
stituents  of  the  rock  imbedded  in  a  base  or  ground  mass  of 
smaller  crystals  or  of  rock  glass.  In  the  lavas  that  flow  from 
Vesuvius  and  from  most  other  volcanoes  the  phenocrysts  or 
porphyritic  crystals  may  be  picked  out  of  the  still  molten 
lava  as  it  flows  from  the  volcano. 

Hard  burned  brick  are  vitreous  or  glassy  to  a  greater  or 
less  degree  dependent  upon  the  constituents  of  the  clay  and 
the  temperature  to  which  they  are  subjected  in  burning. 

To  show  that  glass  or  vitreous  material  is  actually  formed 
in  the  burning  of  hard  burned  brick  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  chemically  any  vitreous  substance  is  called  glass.  In 
order  to  show  the  possibility  and  the  entire  probability  that 
glass  is  actually  formed  in  brick  burning  it  may  not  be  amiss 
to  study  the  composition  of  glass.  Commercially  glass  is  a 
fused  mixture  of  two  or  more  metallic  silicates  and  is  often 
named  from  the  predominant  base,  as  “soda  glass,”  “potash 
glass,”  “lime  glass,”  and  “lead  glass.”  The  essential  Ingre¬ 
dients  are  silica  and  alkali.  Flint  glass  is  a  mixture  of  the 
silicates  of  lead  and  potassium;  Bohemian  glass  of  the  sili¬ 
cates  of  potassium  and  calcium;  plate  or  sheet  glass  of  the 
silicates  of  calcium  and  sodium;  bottle  glass  is  a  mixture  of 
the  silicates  of  sodium,  aluminum  and  calcium;  Venetian 
glass  of  sodium,  potassium  and  calcium.  Sodium,  potassium, 
calcium  and  lead  are  the  bases  that  form  almost  all  glass. 

Since  all  these  substances  are  found  in  varying  quantities 
and  conditions  in  almost  all  clays  it  is  only  just  and  natural 
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to  expect  that  glass  will  appear  in  greater  or  less  quantities 
in  nearly  all  hard  burned  brick. 

THE  TEST  OF  TIME. 

Those  old  English  brick  cottages  illustrated  in  The  Clay- 
Worker  of  November  1899,  are  said  to  have  stood  for  nearly 
four  hundred  years  without  appreciable  degeneration.  The 
author  of  the  text  in  speaking  of  the  brick  says:  “The  bricks 
are  very  well  made  from  clay  that  burns  a  light  red  color. 
They  are  not  impervious  to  moisture  by  any  means.  Often  I 
think  the  facilities  for  burning  were  not  good  and  so  a  good 
many  not  well  hardened  bricks  got  in.”  These  buildings  are 
so  old,  so  far  back  in  the  history  of  building  methods  that 
they  have  thatched  roofs.  Neither  the  moisture  of  that 
humid,  foggy  climate,  the  dampness  long  retained  by  the 
thatched  roof  nor  the  mould  from  shading  shrubbery  and 
clinging  vines  combined  with  the  freezing  and  thawing  of 
that  severely  changeable  climate  has  injured  the  structure 
of  those  old  brick  nor  impaired  the  stability  of  the  buildings. 
The  permanency  of  those  old  walls  is  a  valuable  testimonial 
to  the  stability  of  brick  as  a  building  material. 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa.  D.  W.  Stookey. 


THE  FIRST  OFFERING  OF  THE  NEW  AMERICAN  CLAY 

MACHINERY  CO. 


A  FITTING  INTRODUCTORY  of  the  new  American  Clay 
Machinery  Co.,  of  Bucyrus,  Ohio,  is  the  new  automatic 
brick  cutter  which  the  new  company  has  just  placed 
upon  the  market.  Being  the  first  machine  the  American. Clay 


and  attachment  is  prevented  from  revolving  by  an  arm  mount¬ 
ed  on  one  end  and  extending  down  to  the  base  of  the  machine, 
the  lower  end  working  in  a  guide  which  forms  a  part  of  the 
frame.  The  geared  ring  carrying  the  wires  is  driven  by  a  long 
pinion  mounted  loose  upon  the  driving  shaft.  To  one  end  of 
this  long  pinion  is  bolted  an  automatic  friction  which  is  regu¬ 
lated  by  the  movement  of  the  bar  of  clay,  by  means  of  a  pair 
of  spur  gears.  This  automatic  friction  is  so  designed  that 
when  the  bar  of  clay  moves  out  on  the  measuring  belt  it  sets 
the  wires  in  motion  and  drives  the  gear  ring  and  wires  in 
correct  register  with  the  movement  of  the  bar  of  clay,  by  set¬ 
ting  up  a  friction  band  on  a  live  friction  wheel  just  tight 
enough  to  drive  the  wires  through  the  bar  of  clay.  If  the  clay 
is  stiff,  this  band  grips  the  wheel  tighter  than  when  the 
clay  is  soft  and,  no  matter  what  the  changes  of  the  travel  of 
the  bar  of  clay  are,  this  friction  regulates  the  speed  of  the 
wires  accordingly.  When  the  bar  of  clay  is  at  rest  or  not  mov¬ 
ing,  the  friction  is  entirely  out  of  gear,  so  that  there  is  but  a 
slight,  if  any  wear  of  these  parts.  Automatically  a  second 
friction  band  is  expanded  against  a  stationary  friction  if  the 
wires  should  run  ahead  of  their  time.  This  automatic  friction 
device  is  also  provided  with  an  adjustable  friction  helper, 
which  assists  the  bar  of  clay  to  do  its  work.  With  this  ar¬ 
rangement  the  geared  ring  and  wires  are  run  at  a  continuous, 
variable  speed,  without  any  jar  to  the  machine  and  without 
pulling  the  bar  of  clay  in  two  or  swelling  it. 

The  carriage  is  reciprocated  by  means  of  a  tappet  >vheel, 
mounted  on  the  measuring  pulley  shaft,  which  operates  two 
cam  rockers,  which  keep  the  carriage  traveling  backward 


New  Cutting  Table,  Manufactured  by  the  American  Clay  Machinery  Co.,  Bucyrus,  Ohio. 


Machinery  Company  has  brought  out,  it  indicates  that  the 
new  company  will  maintain  an  aggressive  policy  in  the  de¬ 
signing  and  building  of  new  things  where  there  is  a  need  of 
them.  The  enterprise  of  the  company  is  commendable  and  it 
is  gratifying  to  know  that,  though  it  has  been  in  business  but 
a  short  time,  it  has  already  entered  heartily  into  the  spirit  of 
the  business  with  a  desire  to  improve  the  conditions  and  the 
possibilities  of  the  clayworkers..  The  new  cutter  is  an  attrac¬ 
tive  one  in  appearance  and  in  principles  will  no  doubt  prove 
acceptable.  The  desirable  features  in  an  automatic  cutter  are 
simplicity,  smooth  and  continuous  running,  a  shear  movement 
of  the  wires,  no  waste  ends,  etc.  These  advantages  are  embod¬ 
ied  in  the  cutter  illustrated.  It  is  designed  with  a  central  re¬ 
ciprocating  shaft  run  on  anti-friction,  grooved  rollers,  and  this 
shaft  forms  a  carriage  for  the  cutter  proper.  On  this  shaft 
are  mounted  the  platens  and  pushboards.  A  track  ring  is 
also  keyed  to  this  shaft,  on  which  a  geared  ring  revolves,  hav¬ 
ing  suitable  track  rollers,  wire  bars  and  fasteners.  This  shaft 


and  forward  in  exact  register  with  the  movement  of  the  bar 
of  clay.  Therefore,  the  brick  are  cut  of  uniform  thickness 
and  at  a  perfect  right  angle  and  without  any  waste  ends.  The 
entire  cutter,  except  the  off-bearing  table,  is  self-contained,  all 
being  mounted  on  a  base  plate  which  insures  perfect  and  con¬ 
tinuous  alignment.  There  are  no  adjustments  required  after 
the  cutter  is  once  adjusted  to  suit  the  thickness  of  brick  to  bo 
cut.  It  stands  ready  to  cut  from  zero  to  its  full  capacity,  being 
controlled  entirely  by  the  movement  of  the  bar  of  clay. 

The  cutter  is  provided  with  the  necessary  arrangements 
to  lubricate  the  platens  and  pushboards.  The  shafts  of  the 
measuring  table  run  in  anti-friction  pin  bearings.  Joints  are 
planed  and  closely  fitted.  The  off-bearing  belt  is  driven  by  a 
pair  of  spur  gears  from  the  end  of  the  driving  shaft.  The 
driving  shaft  is  mounted  in  journal  bearings  bolted  to  the 
base  of  the  machine.  In  fact,  all  parts  of  this  machine  are 
attached  to  or  mounted  on  the  base.  The  machine  is  a  model 
of  simplicity,  strength  and  beauty.  The  workmanship  and 
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material  are  high  grade.  The  cutter  cuts  five  brick  2J  inches 
thick  at  each  cut  and  other  thicknesses  in  proportion. 

The  measuring  pulley  is  made  adjustable,  so  that  it  can 
be  expanded  or  contracted  in  order  to  get  the  proper  length 
of  bar  of  clay  to  cut  the  brick  all  the  same  thickness  each  cut, 
without  waste.  Its  capacity  is  50,000  brick  of  the  above 
thickness  in  10  hours.  A  self-contained  countershaft  is  fur¬ 
nished,  to  make  it  possible  for  the  cutter  to  be  driven  from  a 
distant  line  or  countershaft,  so  that  the  cutter  can  be  attached 
to  any  make  or  style  of  auger  machines.  The  driving  pulley 
on  the  cutter  is  16  inches  diameter,  4-inch  face,  and  should 
make  8  revolutions  per  minute  for  each  1,000  brick  to  be  cut 
per  hour. 

Length  of  cutter,  10  feet,  6  inches.  Standard  length  of  off- 
bearing  table,  10  feet.  Height  from  floor  to  top  of  table,  24 
inches.  Length  of  measuring  table,  4  feet;  width  4  feet  6 
inches;  extreme  height  4  feet  10  inches.  Largest  brick  that 
can  be  cut,  13  inches  by  7  inches. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

THE  OFFICE  END  OF  THE  CLAY  BUSINESS. 


System  in  Accounts  Necessary,  But  Should  Not  Be  Carried 

to  Extremes. 


HERB  IS  PROBABLY  no  more  appro¬ 
priate  time  than  during  the  early 
months  of  the  year  when  most  clay- 
workers  are  giving  attention  to  en¬ 
larging  and  improving  their  manufac¬ 
turing  facilities  to  take  up  the  subject 
of  the  office,  the  clayworkers  business 
home.  The  first  question  that  comes 
to  mind  in  this  connection  is,  have  you 
given  as  much  attention  to  progress  in 
the  office  in  the  past  as  you  have  given 
to  the  factory,  and  if  not,  why  not? 
Next  to  his  own  home  the  average 
business  man  spends  more  time  in  his 
office  than  anywhere  else,  and  for  this 
reason,  if  for  no  other  reason  it  should  be  made  both  attrac¬ 
tive  and  comfortable.  It  is  pleasant  to  note,  too,  that  some 
clayworkers  have  their  offices  both  comfortable  and  nicely 
equipped,  -but  there  are  others  who  remind  us  of  the  story 
of  the  farmer  who  when  showing  off  his  barns  with  a  great 
deal  of  pride  to  a  visitor  was  asked  what  the  little  shabby 
house  off  to  one  side  was,  and  said  it  was  his  dwelling  and 
that  he  intended  to  build  a  better  one  some  time,  but  had 
been  too  busy  with  his  barns.  In  other  words,  the  brick  man 
has  been  too  busy  improving  his  plant  to  give  the  proper  at¬ 
tention  to  the  equipment  of  the  office,  so  it  is  the  desire  here 
to  encourage  more  attention  to  the  office  end  of  the  business, 
not  only  because  it  will  add  pleasure  and  comfort  to  the  life 
of  the  proprietor,  but  there  is  also  a  mighty  good  chance  to 
add  to  the  profits  of  the  business  as  well  as  make  life  more 
worth  the  living. 

THE  IDEAL  OFFICE  EQUIPMENT. 

Just  what  constitutes  the  ideal  in  office  equipment  is  con¬ 
siderably  a  matter  of  opinion  and  taste,  and  it  is  also  a  sub¬ 
ject  that  furnishes  room  for  discussion  by  the  trade.  What 
is  more,  office  equipment  and  office  methods  is  entitled  to  a 
place  on  the  program  of  discussion  at  the  meetings  of  the 
clan,  and  if  properly  and  thoroughly  handled  the  progress¬ 
ive  office  man  should  furnish  just  as  valuable  matter  for  dis¬ 
cussion  as  those  we  have  on  the  technical  and  mechanical 
problems  for  the  industry.  The  association  meetings  have  al¬ 
ready  done  some  good  work  for  the  office  man,  and  that 
rather  unconsciously  and  entirely  aside  from  its  being  down 
on  the  program.  For  one  thing,  it  has  enlarged  the  bump 
of  courtesy.  A  case  in  point  was  furnished  by  a  visitor  at 
the  St.  Louis  meeting  who  had  come  a  long  ways  to  attend 


the  meeting,  a  thing  he  would  not  have  done  had  it  not  been 
for  the  great  inducement  offered  of  being  able  to  visit  the 
World’s  Fair  at  the  same  time.  After  being  there  a  couple 
of  days,  however,  he  thawed  out  and  began  to  realize  and 
absorb  the  good  things  in  the  meeting.  He  told  the  writer 
while  enjoying  a  cigar  one  evening,  that  he  was  just  coming 
to  realize  what  a  fool  he  had  been  by  staying  so  close  at  home. 
He  said  he  had  grown  crusty  and  cross  by  sticking  to  busi¬ 
ness  and  not  breaking  away  to  enjoy  life  with  the  other 
“boys,”  and  his  bump  of  courtesy  had  so  nearly  worn  away 
that  it  was  difficult  for  him  to  give  proper  attention  and 
civil  reception  to  visitors.  A  few  days  with  the  boys,  however, 
had  developed  this  element  of  courtesy  again  and  he  was 
not  only  feeling  keenly  his  past  failure  in  this  line,  but  said 
he  was  going  back  home  and  take  -  e  world  very  differently, 
for  he  realized  that  there  was  more  pleasure  and  profit,  too, 
to  be  had  in  the  business  by  giving  up*a  fair  amount  of  time 
to  the  courteous  treatment  of  visitors  and  to  enjoy  life  as 
he  went  along. 

WHAT  THE  ASSOCIATION  CAN  DO. 

From  the  above  we  can  readily  see  that  the  association 
work  is  doing  good  for  the  office  man,  but  there  is  room  for 
a  lot  more  good  to  be  accomplished  by  having  some  of  the 
questions  connected  with  the  equipment  and  maintenance  of 
the  office  down  on  the  program  for  thorough  discussion.  It 
would  be  interesting,  and  set  many  a  man  to  thinking,  for 
example,  to  have  some  good  office  man  with  a  sharp  pencil 
figure  out  and  explain  the  cheapness  of  courtesy  and  what 
it  pays  in  the  way  of  dividends.  There  are  certainly  some 
in  the  Hade  that  could  give  some  very  interesting  examples 
along  this  line.  Then,  there  are  a  number  of  other  ques¬ 
tions,  one  of  which  is  a  close  relative  to  that  of  courtesy,  and 
that  is,  giving  prompt  attention  to  correspondence. 

DO  YOU  NEGLECT  YOUR  CORRESPONDENCE ? 

Not  so  long  ago  a  little  bunch  of  us  were  gathered  in  the 
smoking  compartment  of  a  Pullman,  and  by  and  by,  when 
cards  had  been  exchanged  and  the  ice  of  strangeness  had 
been  broken,  talk  naturally  drifted  to  shop.  We  talked  of 
many  things  ta  do  not  apply  right  here,  but  finally  the 
brick  man  got  to  telling  of  his  experience  with  a  certain 
machinery  concern  who  built  an  excellent  line  of  special 
machines,  but  were  evidently  very  lax  about  attending  to 
their  correspondence.  It  so  happened  that  I  knew  this 
machinery  house,  and  knew  also  that  the  proprietors  were 
not  only  expert  mechanics,  but  gave  their  personal  attention 
to  every  detail  in  the  shop,  and  it  was  to  this  that  they  owed 
much  for  their  superior  quality  of  their  machines.  I  told 
the  brick  man  of  this,  and  he  said  he  was  aware  of  this  fact, 
but  that  did  not  furnish  a  legitimate  excuse  for  not  attending 
to  their  enquiries  promptly,  for  it  would  not  pay  them  very 
well  to  produce  excellent  machines  if  they  neglected  prospec¬ 
tive  customers  till  they  would  not  buy.  Then,  he  went  on 
to  tell  me  that  he  bought  other  machines  that  did  not  please 
him  as  well,  but  the  makers  had  attended  promptly  to  his 
wants  and  given  careful  consideration  to  all  his  inquiries.  It 
was  truly  a  case  of  the  technical  and  mechanical  part  of  the 
machine  shop  absorbing  so  much  of  the  attention  of  the 
proprietors  that  they  had  none  left  to  give  the  office,  and  it 
was  in  some  respects  as  serious  a  handicap  to  business  as 
would  be  the  lack  of  proper  attention  to  the  details  of  making 
the  machines  themselves.  Now,  while  the  brick  man  was 
talking  about  this,  and  the  kindred  subject  of  prompt  de¬ 
livery,  etc.,  not  only  in  repairs  of  machines  but  also  the 
machines  themselves,  as  an  important  factor  in  helping  get 
business,  I  began  to  wonder  how  many  brick  men  could  take 
this  same  idea  home  with  themselves  and  digest  it  to  ad¬ 
vantage.  In  fact,  I  put  it  to  the  man  himself  and  told  him 
that  I  hoped  he  realized  that  this  matter  of  attending 
promptly  to  correspondence  and  to  enquiries,  especially  from 
prospective  customers,  was  just  as  important  in  the  brick 
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business  as  in  the  machinery  business.  One  of  the  best  ideas 
in  this  connection  I  have  met  with  was  held  by  a  man  who 
made  it  a  rule  at  his  office  to  answer  every  letter  coming  to 
his  office  promptly  and  courteously.  He  said  that  by  doing 
this  he  wasted  some  postage  stamps  and  a  little  good  time, 
too,  but  in  the  end  the  benefits  derived  from  this  practice 

was  enough  to  make  these  losses  insignificant.  Moreover, 
one  can  never  tell  from  a  letter  what  is  behind  it,  or  what 
might  develop,  and  attention  to  the  most  trivial  matters  fre¬ 
quently  resulted  in  material  good  to  the  business.  Of  course, 
there  is  some  chance  to  go  to  the  extreme  in  this  matter, 
but  still  it  is  much  better  to  go  to  the  extreme  in  the  way 
of  giving  attention  to  correspondence  than  neglecting  it. 

A  POINTER  ON  STATIONERY. 

Along  with  the  correspondence  comes  the  stationery  that 
also  suffers  at  times  for  lack  of  attention.  There  are  two 
points  to  observe  in  designing  stationery,  one  is  the  artistic, 
and  the  other  comprehensive.  The  artistic  part  is  largely  a 
matter  of  taste,  but  the  other  is  a  matter  of  business  and 
should  be  considered  from  a  business  standpoint.  The 
letter  head  should  be  made  so  comprehensive  that  any  man 
receiving  it  can  get  therefrom  a  clear  idea  of  not  only  the 
kind  and  class  of  material  made,  but  also  the  quantity. 
Sometimes  it  requires  considerable  thought  and  skill  to  give 
such  information  in  a  clear  and  concrete  form  and  not  take 
up  so  much  space  as  to  make  the  letter  head  top-heavy,  but 
attention  given  to  this  point  is  energy  well  expended.  There 
should  also  be  included  in  every  case  the  names  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  active  members  of  the  firm,  together  with  their  official 
title,  and  it  won’t  hurt  to  also  include  a  roster  of  the  entire 
office  force,  for  it  gives  your  business  acquaintances  who 
visit  you  by  letter  more  frequently  than  in  person  the  effect 
of  a  closer  personal  acquaintance  and  therein  helps  to  bring 
you  nearer  to  your  customers.  There  is  a  whole  lot  more 
that  might  be  said  about  the  designing  of  letter  heads,  but 
this  ought  to  be  enough  to  start  some  of  you  thinking,  and  if 
it  does  that  the  object  intended  has  been  accomplished  and 
discussion  and  improvement  naturally  follows. 

SYSTEM  CAN  BE  OVERDONE. 

The  introduction  of  what  is  called  system  in  the  business 
life  and  in  office  work  has  done  more  to  reform  office  methods 
than  any  one  thing,  but  in  this,  as  in  many  other  things, 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  going  to  the  extreme,  and  many  in¬ 
stances  are  known  where  people  have  become  so  thoroughly 
possessed  with  the  system  idea  that  they  have  made  system 
a  burden  instead  of  help  in  the  office.  Part  of  this  has  prob¬ 
ably  been  caused  by  enthusiastic  advertising  on  the  part  of 
commercial  schools,  in  which  one  can  almost  read  between 
the  lines  and  recognize  strenuous  efforts  to  find  good  posi¬ 
tions  for  an  overprduction  of  graduates  from  these  institu¬ 
tions.  Still,  it  is  not  all  caused  from  this,  for  there  seems 
to  be  a  fascination  in  system  itself  once  you  get  started  with 
it.  Illustrative  of  the  mania  for  and  general  admiration  of 
system  among  business  men,  there  is  a  story  told  about  a 
Jew  drummer  as  follows: 

Going  to  a  large  store  one  day  to  sell  his  goods,  this  Jew 
drummer  found  the  man  he  was  looking  for  on  the  fifth  floor 
of  the  building.  He  talked  his  goods  for  some  time  and  be¬ 
came  quite  insistent.  The  man  not  only  did  not  want  to  buy, 
but  finally  grew  tired  of  the  drummer  and  his  talk  and  gave 
him  a  kick  down  the  stairs.  Some  on  the  next  floor  gave 
him  another  kick,  and  so  on  until  he  landed  on  the  pavement 
in  front  of  the  building  with  his  samples  strewn  all  around 
him.  Looking  up  with  his  hands  extended  toward  the  sky, 
he  exclaimed: 

“Mine  gracious,  vat  a  fine  system!’’ 

System  is  admitted  a  good  thing,  but  it  was  never  intend¬ 
ed  to  take  the  place  of  brains  or  -to  hamper  the  use  of  brain 
power.  In  other  words,  enough  system  should  be  used  to 
enable  one  to  keep  tab  on  the  different  departments,  to  be 
able  to  locate  at  any  time  that  part  of  the  plant  not  giving 
its  proper  returns,  but  one  should  never  become  so  taken 
up  with  system  itself  as  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  its 
purpose  is  to  help  and  not  to  hamper  the  work  of  accounting. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  the  bookkeeping  and  accounting 
department  is  a  non-productive  one,  and  the  object  of  the 
work  is  to  reduce  the  expenses  to  as  low  a  point  as  is  pos¬ 
sible  and  not  cut  out  any  information  or  figures  that  are  es¬ 
sential  to  the  well  being  of  the  institution. 


A  NEW  CLAY  CRUSHER  AND  DISINTEGRATOR. 


We  are  pleased  to  present  to  our  readers  a  new  device 
for  crushing  and  pulverizing  clay,  and  for  which  the  inven¬ 
tors  and  manufacturers,  Messrs.  C.  W.  Raymond  Co.,  Dayton, 
Ohio,  claim  distinctive  advantages,  the  chief  of  which  is  its 
compactness,  rigidity  and  the  accessibility  of  its  parts.  These 
points  will  be  noted  in  the  accompanying  illustrations.  The 


upper  section  of  the  device  is  made  up  of  one  high-speed, 
corrugated  roller  and  one  large,  smooth-faced  roller,  both  of 
which  are  chilled.  These  serve  to  separate  or  shred  the  clay 
lumps  and  prepare  the  material  for  the  finer  work  of  the 
smooth  rolls  below.  The  lower  section  is  composed  of  two 
large  smooth  rons,  thoroughly  chilled  and  ground  to  a  fin¬ 
ished  surface  so  as  to  give  them  perfect  contact.  These 


complete  the  reduction  of  material  to  any  desired  degree  of 
fineness. 

The  rolls  are  provided  for  adjustment,  the  adjustment  be¬ 
ing  through  two  long  bolts  running  through  the  cap  of  the 
slide  box  and  entirely  through  the  machine  to  the  cap  of 
the  box  on  the  opposite  side.  Heavy  steel  shafts  are  used 
in  its  construction  as  well  as  long  babitted  bearings.  The 
rolls  are  made  in  widths  of  18,  24  and  30  inches. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  TWENTY-SEV¬ 
ENTH  ANNUAL  CONVENTION 
OF  THE  ILLINOIS  CLAY- 
WORKERS’  ASSOCIA¬ 
TION. 


Champaign,  Illinois,  January  10  and 
11,  1905. 

The  Twenty-seventh  annual  Con¬ 
vention  of  the  Illinois  Clayworkers’  As¬ 
sociation  was  held  in  Champaign, 
January  10  and  11,  and  when  the  first 
session  was  called  to  order  in  the  Elks’ 
Auditorium  by  President  Frank  But- 
terworth,  of  Danville,  January  10,  at  2 
p.  m.,  nearly  one  hundred  had  regis¬ 
tered. 

The  delegates  began  arriving  Monday 
and  early  Tuesday  morning  the  com¬ 
fortable  lobby  of  Hotel  Beardsley  was 
well  filled  with  brick  and  tile  manu¬ 
facturers  and  representatives  of  the 
machinery  firms.  A  larger  number  of 
the  latter  were  present  than  at  any 
meeting  for  some  years  past.  Mr.  John 
W.  Stipes  was  on  hand  bright  and 
early,  greeting  visitors  and  doing  what 
he  could  to  make  every  one  feel  at  home 
and  happy.  The  Elks’  Auditorium,  in 
which  the  sessions  were  held,  was  ad¬ 
mirably  adapted  for  the  purpose.  The 
seating  capacity  was  ample  and  there 
was  plenty  of  space  in  the  rear  of  the 
hall  for  the  display  of  brick,  tile,  me¬ 
chanical  devices  and  trade  literature, 
and  it  was  used  to  good  advantage. 
The  hotel  accommodations  were  all  that 
could  be  desired.  With  the  help  of 
the  University  officials  the  meeting  was 
easily  one  of  the  best  in  the  history 
of  the  association,  and  doubtless  Cham¬ 
paign  wnl  be  the  scene  of  many  such 
gatherings  in  the  years  to  come. 

President  Butterworth:  Gentlemen 
of  the  Convention,  you  will  come  to 
order.  I  take  pleasure  in  introducing 
to  you  the  Honorable  E.  S.  Swigart, 
Mayor  of  Champaign,  who  desires  to 
bid  us  welcome  to  the  city.  (Ap¬ 
plause.) 

Mayor’s  Welcome  Address. 

Hon.  E.  S.  Swigart:  Gentlemen,  it  is 
on  account  of  my  official  capacity  I 
was  chosen  to  welcome  you,  and  not 
for  my  ability  as  a  speech-maker.  I 
am  more  than  glad  to  welcome,  though, 
the  representatives  of  a  class  of  men 
whom  we  consider  has  done  more  for 


the  permanent  upbuilding  of  our  mod¬ 
ern  cities  than  any  other  class  of  men 
that  I  can  think  of.  I  had  supposed 
when  I  was  asked  to  talk  in  this  wel¬ 
come  address  that  I  was  to  picture  all 
the  beauties  of  our  city  and  make  it 
appear  so  nice  and  realistic  that  some 
few  of  you,  if  not  all  of  you,  would 
want  to  come  here  and  locate,  but  Mr. 
Stipes,  the  local  member  of  your  or- 
anization,  took  me  aside  and  told  me 
I  wanted  to  go  a  little  slow  on  that; 
that  you  were  all  his  friends;  that  he 
was  not  looking  for  trouble;  that  he 
was  a  modern  Russian,  looking  for 
peace,  not  competition,  and  as  he  con¬ 
trols  in  these  parts,  I  am  a  little  limited 


President  F.  W.  Butterworth, 
Danville,  Ill. 


as  to  my  remarks.  (Laughter).  There 
are  a  few  things  I  may  say,  however. 
In  the  first  place,  I  have  no  set  speech, 
and  I  am  not  going  to  make  a  long 
one,  and  you  may  want  my  speech  to 
be  a  short  one,  like  the  little  girl  who 
asked  her  mother  when  she  was  teach¬ 
ing  her  a  prayer  if  she  could  not  have 
a  nice  little  short  one  like  the  one  her 
nurse  said  in  the  mornings.  Her 
mother  asked  her  what  it  was,  and  she 
said:  “In  the  morning  just  before  she 
gets  up  she  says  ‘Oh,  Lord,  must  I  get 
up?’”  (Laughter.)  I  will  try  to  make 
my  remarks  short.  If  this  was  your 
seventh  instead  of  twenty-seventh 
meeting,  I  think  it  would  have  been  a 
mutual  meeting,  because  we  were  all 
clayworkers  at  that  time,  before  we 


had  come  in  contact  with  the  modern 
clayworker  who  has  made  possible  our 
paved  streets.  We  had  about  fifty 
miles  of  streets  with  the  mud  about  a 
yard  deep,  and  we  had  4,000  “clay¬ 
workers.”  Now  we  have  only  one — 
Mr.  Stipes — and  I  give  you  a  hearty 
welcome.  Above  all  things,  I  want  to 
say,  don’t  go  away  until  you  have  seen 
your  University  of  Illinois — not  our 
university,  but  yours.  For  those  of  you 
who  have  time,  we  want  you  to  see 
our  church  facilities.  We  have  a  nice 
set  of  churches,  and  also  an  excellent 
set  of  public  school  buildings,  the  pride 
of  our  city  and  the  best  in  the  state. 
We  have  built  up  here  from  your 
clay  working  products  a  fine  little  city; 
you  have  furnished  the  sinews  and  we 
have  furnished  the  capital.  We  have 
paved  nearly  one-third  of  our  streets, 
and  we  are  sorry  we  cannot  take  you 
out  and  show  you  our  nice  paved 
streets,  thanks  to  the  clayworkers  of 
Illinois  and  a  few  of  Indiana  (a  great 
many  of  them  are  here  today).  Now, 
if  some  of  you  are  looking  for  the 
social  side  of  our  city,  go  down  on 
Main  street,  and  you  will  not  find 
brick,  but  you  will  find  rock  and  rye, 
and  most  anything  you  are  looking  for. 
(Laughter.)  Mr.  Stipes  aimed  for  me 
to  make  my  address  mostly  on  the 
beauties  of  our  police,  department. 
Some  of  our  good  citizens  say  our  po¬ 
lice  are  blind  in  one  eye,  and  I  was 
informed  that  the  police  last  night 
were  instructed  to  put  their  best  foot 
forward  and  keep  their  blind  eye 
toward  you  so  long  as  you  were  here. 
(Laughter.)  I  want  in  behalf  of  the 
city  of  Champaign  to  extend  to  you  a 
most  hearty  welcome  and  wish  you  a 
profitable  meeting.  (Applause.) 

President  Butterworth:  The  next  on 
the  programme  is  the  president’s  an¬ 
nual  address,  which  I  will  now  read. 

President  Butterworth’s  Address. 

Of  all  the  numbers  upon  the  programme 
of  the  convention,  I  believe  this  is  the  only 
one  to  which  you  are  doomed  to  listen 
year  after  year.  It  seems  to  be  the  only 
one  that  you  cannot  escape.  It  is  like  the 
Egvotians  and  the  “bricks  without  straw’’ 
in  the  national  convention — sure  to  crop 
out  some  time.  The  President  finds  about  a 
year  after  he  is  elected  he  is  like  the  Irish¬ 
man — no  matter  whether  he  has  anything 
to  say  or  not,  he  had  better  say  it. 

Gentlemen,  this  is  the  27th  annual  con- 


ventlon  of  the  Clayworkers  of  the  State  of 
II  nois,  and  although  my  years  are  not  suf¬ 
ficient  to  allow  of  very  much  retrospection, 
it  seems  pertinent  to  cast  backward  and  re¬ 
view  the  changes  in  the  craft  during  that 
time. 

Starting  at  the  clay  pit,  we  see  the  en¬ 
tire  process  of  clay  manufacture  revolu¬ 
tionized  by  the  use  of  shale  wherever 
accessible,  and  I  believe  that  the  introduction 
of  this  material  has  had  more  to  do  with 
improvements  in  the  industry  than  many  of 
us  realize.  The  uniformity  and  great  depth 
of  these  deposits  has  given  a  permanency 
of  capital  in  clay  industries  that  was  us¬ 
ually  lacking  before,  and  this  has  encouraged 
experiments  along  the  line  of  expensive  ap¬ 
pliances  the  cost  of  which  prohibited  their 
use  in  surface  clay. 

Steam  shovels  for  digging  the  raw  ma¬ 
terial,  locomotives,  cars  and  hoisting  en¬ 
gines  for  haulage  have  superseded  the  old 
spade  clay  cart.  In  the  preparation  of  the 
material,  grinding  machinery  of  various 
kinds  and  pug  mills  have  displaced  the  old 
tempering  wheel  and  the  moulding  mach¬ 
inery  of  gigantic  strength  forces  to  the  cut¬ 
off  a  stream  of  clay,  which,  in  some  in¬ 
stances,  is  chopped  into  240,000  bricks  in 
eight  hours.  We  accomplish  in  often  but 
twenty- four  hours’  time  the  drying  of  the 
ware  which  our  clayworker  of  twenty-seven 
years  ago  was  only  too  glad  to  do  in  a 
week,  and  the  clay  product  is  now  ready 
for  the  kilns. 

Up  to  this  point  the  clay  working  in¬ 
dustry  has  been  revolutionized,  changed 
neck,  crop  and  body  during  the  period  in 
which  this  association  has  been  in  existence, 
it  being  no  uncommon  sight  to  see  the  clay 
dug,  hauled,  pulverized,  tempered,  moulded 
and  dried  without  having  been  touched  but 
once  by  human  hands  ;  but  from  this  point 
on  what  have  we  done? 

Gentlemen,  members  of  the  Illinois  Clay- 
workers’  Association,  are  we  not  still  using 
the  identical  kilns  in  which  our  forefathers 
burned  their  ware?  With  but  a  few  minor 
changes  in  distribution,  the  down-draft  kiln 
of  1905  is  in  all  its  vital  points  the  same 
as  the  down-draft  kiln  of  1878.  We  have 
reason  to  pat  ourselves  on  the  back  upon 
the  successful  use  of  improved  clav-handling 
devices,  but  we  have  equally  good  reason 
to  say  either  that  there  Is  room  for  im¬ 
provement  in  the  economical  burning  of  clay 
products,  or  else  take  off  our  hats  to  those 
old  fellows,  who,  twenty-seven  years  ago, 
founded  this  association. 

This  lack  of  progress  in  the  burning  of 
our  material  was  called  home  to  me  by  a 
visit  of  a  representative  of  the  Swedish 
School  of  Ceramics,  who  visited  our  plant 
during  the  exposition  at  St.  Louis.  It  is 
incomprehensible  to  him  that  with  the  suc¬ 
cessful  use  in  the  older  countries  of  im¬ 
proved  methods  in  the  burning  of  even  the 
finest  products  of  ceramic  art  that  we  should 
still  continue  to  use  the  old  appliances  dis¬ 
carded  by  them  years  ago.  I  firmly  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  improvements  in  the  industry 
will  be  made  along  these  lines  in  the  years 
to  come,  although  I  candidly  confess  that  I 
want  some  other  fellow  to  try  it  first. 

During  the  life  of  this  association  there 
has  come  into  existence  a  new  clay  product 
which  can  be  directly  charged  to  the  use 
of  shale,  and  it  certainly  speaks  well  for 
the  push  and  energy  of  those  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  paving  brick  when  it 
can  be  truthfully  stated  that  within  consid¬ 
erably  less  than  this  time  this  branch  of 
the  business  has  developed  from  nothing  un¬ 
til  during  1903  the  total  value  of  paving 
brick  produced  in  the  United  States  was 
$6,500,000.  Of  all  the  numberless  varieties 
of  clay  products  made  to-day,  it  can  be 
truthfully  stated  that  not  one  except  this 
has  any  destructive  influence  to  withstand 
except  the  disintegrating  action  of  the 


weather.  These  bricks  have  this  to  stand 
in  its  most  exaggerated  form,  being  always 
at  the  grade  line,  and  in  addition  they  are 
called  upon  to  stand  the  very  heaviest  kind 
of  abrasion,  that  of  the  concentrated  traffic 
of  the  city  streets.  It  seems  almost  impos¬ 
sible  that  such  an  article  can  be  made  from 
clay,  yet  no  higher  tribute  can  be  paid  to 
the  pioneers  in  this  line  than  to  say  that  in 
nearly  all  of  the  medium-sized  towns  and 
many  of  the  larger  cities  brick  paving  has 
no  competitor. 

That  improvemnts  in  manufacturing  ap¬ 
pliances  resulting  in  the  more  economical 
production  of  a  better  grade  of  clay  ware 
are  going  to  continue  is  well  manifested  by 
the  attendance  at  all  clayworkers’  conven¬ 
tions,  prompted  by  a  mutual  desire  to  ex¬ 
change  ideas.  Every  clay  worker  is  fully 
alive  to  the  importance  of  a  thorough  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  raw  material  he  is  working,  not 
only  in  its  physical  characteristics,  but  in 
its  chemical  properties.  The  most  of  us 
have  served  our  apprenticeship  in  clay 
working,  and  a  mighty  long  and  hard  one 
it  is,  and  even  the  oldest  and  most  skillful 
of  you  will  scarcely  admit  that  you  are 
past  masters  of  the  craft— that  you  have 
nothing  more  to  learn. 

I  ask  the  clay  workers  of  Illinois  to  think 
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what  it  would  have  meant  to  them  to  have 
had  that  apprenticeship  smoothed  and  short¬ 
ened  by  an  education  in  clay  working  In  a 
college,  properly  equipped,  and  what  it  would 
mean  to  them  to-day  to  have  a  department 
in  the  University  of  Illinois  partly  under 
their  direction  for  that  purpose  and  for  the 
purpose  of  making  scientific  investigations 
of  knotty  problems  which  are  to-day  puzzling 
our  brains.  I  think  I  am  right  in  saying 
that  no  college  in  the  country  to-day  has 
the  right  to  use  a  portion  of  the  yearly  ap¬ 
propriation  for  scientific  research  in  clay 
working.  We  who  are  paying  our  portion 
of  the  expenses  of  the  State  can  secure  this 
department  in  the  University  if  we  go  about 
it  in  the  proper  way,  and  to-morrow  morn¬ 
ing  Prof.  Roife  will  tell  you  how.  As 
president  of  the  association  and  as  an  in¬ 
dividual  clay  worker,  I  wish  to  particularly 
request  your  earnest  attention  to  this  mat¬ 
ter  and  to  ask  that  you  each  and  every  one 
put  your  shoulder  to  the  wheel  and  help 
secure  this  appropriation.  It  is  not  right  or 
fair  that  the  younger  members  of  the  craft 
in  the  Middle  West  should  be  deprived  of 
the  educational  privileges  accorded  those  on 
either  side  of  them. 
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It  seems  a  very  fitting  time  in  which 
to  bring  forward  this  matter,  as  we  have 
on  our  programme  several  papers  prepared 
by  members  of  the  faculty  of  this  University, 
and  I  ask  you  to  remember  with  gratitude 
that  they  will  give  to  us  gratituously  their 
time  and  the  benefit  of  their  knowledge  and 
education.  It  appears  to  your  president  that 
we  are  particularly  favored  this  year  in  this 
respect,  and  the  sincere  thanks  of  the  con¬ 
vention  are  due  to  these  men  who  will  so 
generously  contribute  to  the  programme. 

The  business  of  the  year  just  ended  has 
been,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  fairly 
satisfactory  to  the  manufacturer  of  clay 
products.  The  demand  has  not  always  been 
as  brisk  as  could  be  perhaps  desired,  but, 
considering  the  other  influences  bearing  upon 
the  country’s  condition,  there  is  room  for  but 
little  complaint.  The  general  financial  con¬ 
dition  of  the  country  warrants  a  prediction 
of  prosperity  for  1905. 

The  most  disturbing  element  in  the  paving 
brick  business  of  the  State  of  Illinois  was 
caused  by  a  recent  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  upon  the  1903  amendment  to  the  im¬ 
provement  and  special  assessment  law.  This 
decision,  declaring  unconstitutional  this 
amendment  allowing  Boards  of  Local  Im¬ 
provement  of  medium-sized  towns  to  origi¬ 
nate  work  without  petition  from  the  prop¬ 
erty  owners,  has  unsettled  the  bond  market 
and  caused  many  towns  to  await  a  more 
stable  condition  before  promoting  new  pave¬ 
ment.  It  seems  that  some  united  pressure 
from  contractors,  material  men  and  bond 
buyers  should  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
powers  that  be  to  remedy  this. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  do  not  propose  to  take 
up  any  more  of  the  time  of  this  convention, 
except  to  say  that  we  are  here  as  the  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  an  old  and  time-honored 
craft,  manufacturing  products  which  vary 
from  the  most  valuable  articles  of  decorative 
art  down  to  the  very  cheapest  manufactured 
products  sold  to-day,  and  that,  although 
the  raw  we  use  is  the  very  lowest  in  grade, 
and  as  common  as  dirt,  that  is  all  the 
more  reason  why  we  should  be  proud  of 
our  calling  to  make  from  that  something 
which  is  either  useful  or  ornamental. 

I  wish  to  crave  your  indulgence  as  presi¬ 
dent  and  to  request  that  you  overlook  my 
ignorance  as  presiding  officer,  which  you 
tan  well  afford  to  do  because  of  the  excel¬ 
lence  of  the  programme  to  follow.  (Ap¬ 
plause.) 

Discussion. 

President  Butterworth:  This  brings 
us  to  the  first  formal  paper,  “The 
Operating  of  Brick  Plants  by  Electric¬ 
ity,”  by  S.  H.  Alsip,  of  Belleville,  Ill. 
ivxr.  Alsip  is  not  here,  but  he  has  sent 
his  paper,  which  will  be  read  for  him. 

OPERATING  A  BRICK  PLANT  BY 
ELECTRICITY. 

S.  H.  Alsip,  Belleville,  Ill. 

When  our  friend,  Mr.  Hartwell,  asked  me 
to  write  this  paper,  I  stated  that  I  knew 
little  or  nothing  about  electricity,  and 
thought  surely  I  would  be  excused  on  that 
account,  but  instead,  he  came  back  at  me 
with  another  proposition  that  I  could  not 
well  refuse.  There  being  no  reasonable  way 
out,  I  finally  consented  to  make  an  en¬ 
deavor  to  write  a  paper  and  give  my  ex¬ 
perience  in  operating  a  plant  by  electricity. 

I  notice  that  I  am  down  on  the  program 
for  a  paper  entitled  “Operating  Brick  Plants 
by  Electricity.”  As  electricity  is  a  subject 
I  am  not  qualified  to  talk  about  intelligently, 
all  I  can  .do  is  to  give  my  experience  in 
the  erection  and  operation  of  a  pressed  brick 
plant  run  by  electricity. 

Shortly  after  organizing  the  Standard 
Brick  Co.  the  question  was  brought  up 
whether  it  would  be  advantageous  to  op¬ 
erate  the  plant  by  electricity.  We  secured 
the  address  of  two  firms  who  were  operating 
their  plants  by  electricity,  namely,  The  Fair- 
view  Brick  Co.,  Denver,  Colo.,  and  another 
firm,  whose  address  I  have  lost,  and  they 
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very  kindly  assisted  us  all  they  could,  be¬ 
sides  obtaining  all  the  information  that  was 
to  be  had’  from  other  sources.  This  was  not 
of  a  very  convincing  nature,  for  the  fact 
was  we  did  not  find  any  one  who  was  op¬ 
erating  under  the  same  conditions,  nor  could 
state  positively  what  the  power  would 
cost  us. 

The  company  who  furnished  the  power 
made  estimates  of  the  cost  to  operate  our 
plant  by  elctricity,  but  would  not  give  any 
guarantee  to  that  effect.  However,  with 
the  limited  amount  of  information  at  hand, 
we  decided  to  use  electricity  for  power,  and 
in  case  it  did  not  prove  a  success,  we  would 
view  it  in  the  same  light  as  Mr.  McGraw, 
“The  Four-Year-Old,”  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  did. 
We  would  call  it  an  experiment  and  not  a 
mistake. 

The  next  question  to  solve  was,  how  much 
power  would  be  required  to  operate  our 
plant.  What  surprised  me  most  in  seeking 
this  information,  there  were  no  two  persons 
whose  opinions  were  alike  on  this  subject,  so 
I  was  compelled  to  act  according  to  my  best 
judgment.  We  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
a  50  horse  power  motor  would  be  ample  to 
operate  a  plant  having  two  four-mold  dry- 
pressed  brick  machines,  so  a  50  horse  power 
General  Electric  motor  was  purchased.  This 
cost,  complete,  with  all  the  latest  improved 
attachments,  set  up  and  ready  to  run,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $1,000. 

Before  buying  the  motor,  we  had  under 
consideration...  the  advisability  of  using  a 
motor  for  each  individual  machine.  This 
would  have  done  away  with  all  the  shaft¬ 
ing,  pulleys  and  belting  (excepting  the  ele¬ 
vator  belt),  and  from  the  experience  I  have 
had,  in  addition  to  the  information  acquired 
from  other  sources  since  that  time,  believe 
it  would  have  been  the  better  way. 

The  plant  was  started  June  1,  1903,  and 
for  *-ie  first  couple  of  months  the  motor 
worked  very  nicely,  even  to  the  cost  of  the 
power  coming  below  what  was  estimated. 
About  the  third  or  fourth  month  I  noticed 
that  the  motor  commenced  to  spark  a  little, 
and  as  this  did  not  occur  at  the  beginning, 
I  began  to  think  something  was  wrong.  I 
again  went  to  work  making  inquiries  and 
visited  around  where  motors  were  in  use, 
but  got  very  little  satisfaction.  The  spark¬ 
ing  kept  on  increasing,  and  finally  one  set 
of  the  brushes  began  to  wear  away  very 
rapidly.  While  my  knowledge  was  very  lim¬ 
ited  in  this  line,  I  knew  there  was  some¬ 
thing  wrong  that  ought  to  be  remedied. 

I  went  to  see  the  head  practical  man  of 
the  company  that  furnishes  the  power  and 
prevailed  upon  him  to  come  out  and  ex¬ 
amine  the  motor,  but  not  until  two  other 
electricians  had  been  out  and  failed.  He 
said  the  commutator  had  become  rough  and 
uneven  and  about  the  only  remedy  was  to 
true  up  the  commutator.  This  he  kindly 
did  in  about  an  hour’s  time,  and  ever  since 
then  it  has  run  as  regular  as  clockwork, 
without  the  least  bit  of  trouble. 

Had  we  been  given  the  proper  instruction 
about  taking  care  of  the  motor  when  set,  the 
above  difficulty  would  never  have  happened. 
However,  all  this  amounted  to  was  a  little 
annoyance.  I  might  say  right  here  that  I 
consider  it  a  big  oversight  in  the  companies 
selling  motors  not  to  give  more  explicit 
instruction  how  to  run  and  take  care  of 
them  when  making  a  sale. 

The  running  of  a  motor  is  a  very  simple 
proposition  and  any  one  of  ordinary  intel¬ 
ligence  can  manage  it  successfully.  The 
essential  points  to  keep  in  view  are :  Have 
motor  room  as  near  dust-proof  as  possible, 
although  this  is  not  absolutely  necessary. 
The  bearings  being  of  a  self-oiling  type,  it 
only  needs  oiling  once  every  six  or  eight 
weeks,  and  then  only  about  two  quarts  of 
a  40-cents-per-gallon  grade  of  oil  is  required. 
When  it  is  time  to  renew  the  oil  the  old  oil 
from  reservoir  should  be  drawn  off  first. 


This  old  oil  is  still  serviceable,  and  can  be  _ 
used  on  slower  moving  bearings. 

The  commutator  is  the  part  of  the  motor 
that  needs  the  most  attention ;  in  fact,  it 
is  about  the  only  part  that  requires  daily 
attention.  The  commutator  and  brushes 
should  be  kept  perfectly  clean  at  all  times. 
Neglect  upon  the  part  of  the  man  in  charge 
of  the  motor  to  keep  the  commutator  and 
brushes  clean  will  soon  cause  trouble,  as  I 
found  out  from  my  own  experience.  Care 
should  be  taken  to  keep  the  commutator 
smooth  and  avoid  sparking  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible. 

This  is  accomplished  by  taking  a  piece 
of  about  No.  0  sand  paper  fitted  to  a.  seg¬ 
ment  of  wood  with  a  radius  equal  to  that  of 
the  commutator  and  placing  it  on  the  face 
of  the  commutator  when  running  at  full 
speed  every  morning.  This  is  done  to  clean 
off  the  face  of  the  commutator  and'  keep  it 
smooth.  Next  take  a  cloth  and  hold  it  to 
the  face  of  the  commutator  until  all  for¬ 
eign  matter  is  removed  ;  then  wipe  the  com¬ 
mutator  once  in  a  while  with  a  cloth  coated 
lightly  with  vaseline.  In  lieu  of  vaseline, 
oil  can  be  used  sparingly.  The  above  work 
does  not  require  more  than  three  minutes’ 
time. 

Our  plant  consists  of  a  four-mold  Berg 
Press,  42-inch  Fernholtz  Disintegrator,  au- 
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tomatic  clay  feeder  to  disintegrator,  and  a 
clay  mixer,  both  of  our  own  construction. 
After  operating  the  plant  for  about  a  month 
an  indicator  gave  the  following  results  : 

Running  main  shaft,  four 
bearings,  disintegrator, 
feeder,  clay  mixer  and 
elevator.  without  load 
required  . 10  h.p. 

Running  with  load  the 
above  required  an  ad¬ 
ditional  .  5%  h.p. 

Brick  press  with  load  re¬ 
quired  . .  3 Ys  h.p. 


Making  a  total  of . ...  19  h.p. 

The  cost  of  operating  plant  on  the  above 
basis,  having  a  daily  capacity  of  21,000 
brick,  made  out  of  a  yellow  surface  clay, 
similar  to  St.  Louis  clays,  which  is  of  a 
mellow  character,  is  $3.60  per  day  of  ten 
hours,  or  1.9  cents  per  hour  for  one  horse, 
power.  This  includes  the  electric  light  used 
at  night  around  the  kiln  and  wherever  need¬ 
ed  elsewhere. 

I  estimate  the  capacity  of  a  plant  could 
be  doubled  with  only  about  50  per  cent  ad¬ 
ditional  cost  in  the  power,  which  with  us 
would  be  cheaper  than  steam  power.  If 


plant  was  increased  to  three  times  its  pres¬ 
ent  capacity,  it  is  my  opinion  there  would 
be  very  little  difference  in  the  cost  of  steam 
and  electric  power. 

The  points  in  favor  of  electricity  for 
power  are  : 

It  costs  less  to  install. 

Requires  less  space. 

Is  always  ready. 

No  engineer  or  fireman  needed. 

No  coal  to  contend  with  or  ashes  to  dis¬ 
pose  of. 

No  Sunday  work  cleaning  our  boilers. 

Does  away  with  torches  and  lamps,  which 
give  poor  light  and  are  a  source  of  ti 
and  danger  of  fires. 

Requires  little  or  no  attention. 

Rate  of  insurance  is  less. 

Ease  of  furnishing  power  to  isolated 
places. 

The  only  point  against  electricity  for 
power,  so  far  as  I  know  of,  is  the  burning 
out  of  motor  by  lightning  striking  the  wire. 
This  is  so  remote,  however,  it  is  hardly 
worth  considering. 

This  subject  is  one  that  covers  a  large 
field  and  one  who  has  acquired  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  it  could  undoubtedly  write  a 
paper  that  would  be  very  interesting  and 
command  the  attention  of  those  operating 
power  plants. 

Electricity  is  a  power  that  is  now  used 
in  a  great  many  different  kinds  of  factories 
with  perfect  success,  and  it  is  only  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  time  when  it  will  be  recognized  as 
the  ideal  power  for  brick  plants. 

I  realize  the  little  experience  I  have  had 
with  electricity  does  not  qualify  me  to  pre¬ 
pare  a  paper  as  it  should  be.  However,  I 
sincerely  hope  what  little  I  have  said  may 
lead  to  a  discussion  that  will  be  both  valu¬ 
able  and  entertaining  to  those  of  this  con¬ 
vention. 

Gentlemen,  I  thank  you  for  your  kind  in¬ 
dulgence.  (Applause.) 

President  Butterworth:  The  question 
of  the  use  of  electricity  in  brick  plants 
is  a  live  topic.  We  would  like  to  hear 
from  some  one  in  the  convention  who 
has  had  some  experience. 

D.  V.  Purington,  Chicago:  I  hate  to 
start  this  thing,  but  I  do  want  to  throw 
out  a  word  of  warning  to  the  brick- 
makers  of  Illinois.  They  do  not  want 
to  be  carried  away  with  this  electrical 
problem.  What  is  undoubtedly  a  suc¬ 
cess  at  Mr.  Alsip’s  plant,  at  Mr.  But- 
terworth’s  plant,  or  some  other  plant, 
would  be  a  failure.  Like  Mr.  Alsip,  I 
know  very  little  about  electricity,  but 
from  what  I  have  heard  electricians 
say,  I  know  as  much  as  they  do.  The 
secret  of  Mr.  Alsip’s  success— and  there 
is  no  question  but  that  he  has  made 
a  success — is  that  in  a  dry  press  plant 
the  power  is  intermitting;  the  power 
is  off  about  half  of  the  time,  but  if 
you  undertake  to  apply  that  power  to 
an  auger  machine,  or  anything  where 
power  is  steady,  you  will  make  as  much 
of  a  failure  as  Mr.  Alsip  has  made  a 
success.  I  am  satisfied  that  this  the¬ 
ory  is  correct.  For  instance,  we  talked 
somewhat  of  operating  our  plant  with 
electricity  after  our  general  manager 
had  been  down  and  visited  Mr.  Alsip’s 
plant  and  made  me  a  report.  I  went 
down  to  the  plant  with  one  of  the 
brightest  electrical  men  I  have  ever 
run  across,  and  we  went  over  the  plant 
together,  and  I  said  to  him:  “Mr.  Fer¬ 
ris,  one  oi  the  things  we  want  to  get 
rid  of  is  running  these  fans.”  We  were 
running  with  low  transmission.  He 
said:  “You  run  your  fans  steadily,  don’t 
you,  from  Monday  morning  to  Satur¬ 
day  night?”  I  told  him  we  did,  and 
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he  said:  “I  don’t  believe  you  can  put 
electricity  in  there  and  realize  any 
economy  in  its  operation.  Any  place 
where  the  power  is  steady  there  is  no 
economy  in  electricity.”  So  I  just  want 
to  throw  out  this  word  of  warning  to 
the  brickmakers  who  want  to  use 
electricity.  They  want  to  take  these 
matters  into  consideration. 

President  Buttenvorth:  Some  years 
ago  we  had  some  little  experience  along 
this  line.  The  question  came  up  of 
using  electricity  for  power,  and  we  had 
exactly  the  same  experience  that  Mr. 
Purington  had.  We  could  not  figure 
that  we  could  save  anything.  I  think 
the  secret  of  Mr.  Alsip’s  success  is 
that  he  gets  his  electricity  from  some 
outside  power  plant  and  does  not  have 
to  generate  it  himself.  Unquestionably 
tnat  would  be  a  very  different  phase  of 
the  matter.  Is  there  any  one  else  who 
would  like  to  speak  on  this  subject  of 
electricity?  If  not,  we  will  proceed 
with  the  programme.  The  next  num¬ 
ber  is  a  paper  on 

DRAINAGE  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  THE  TILE 

manufacturer. 

By  Fred  R.  Crane,  B.S.,  Instructor  in  Farm  Me¬ 
chanics,  University  of  Illinois, 

Urbana,  Ill. 

Prof.  Crane:  A  remark  made  by  your 
president  a  few  moments  since  re¬ 
minded  me  of  a  little  story.  An  organ¬ 
ization  had  met  in  Detroit,  and  at  the 
meeting  there  were  a  number  of  men 
from  different  st^^^and  they  were 
talking  about  the  different  interests  in 
the  different  states,  and  the  man  from 
New  York  told  about  the  great  State 
of  New  York  having  in  it  the  great 
city  of  New  York,  containing  the  great¬ 
est  street,  the  money  street  of  the 
world.  The  man  from  Ohio  told  of  the 
great  State  of  Ohio  having  furnished 
many  of  the  Presidents  of  the  United 
States,  more  than  any  other  one  state 
had.  The  man  from  Michigan  told 
about  the  salt  and  lumber  interests 
of  Michigan.  The  man  from  Indiana 
told  about  the  great  State  of  Indiana; 
told  of  it  being  a  great  agricultural 
State;  of  it  being  the  State  that  the 
people  who  belonged  there  were  called 
Hoosiers,  derived  from  Hussars,  mean¬ 
ing  brave  men  and,  finishing,  he  said: 
“Now,  will  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
tell  us  why  Illinois  people  are  called 
‘Suckers’?  And  Mr.  William  Clarke, 
the  man  from  Illinois,  arose  and  said: 
"I  have  listened  with  a  great  deal  of 
interest  to  the  gentlemen  who  have 
been  talking.  The  man  from  New  York 
has  presented  his  case  well.  The  man 
from  uhio  has  interested  us  in  a  no  less 
degree.  The  man  from  Michigan  has 
done  what  he  could,  and  the  man  from 
Indiana  has  spoken  well  for  his  State, 
and  I  believe  it,  and  all  the  people  from 
Illinois  believe  it,  and  that  is  why  we 
are  called  ‘Suckers.’  ”  (Laughter  and 
prolonged  applause.)  Now,  what  re¬ 
marks  I  shall  make  in  the  course  of 
my  talk,  I  hope  you  will  believe.  I 
am  not  old.  I  have  not  had  long  years 
of  experience,  but  what  few  years’ 
experience  I  have  had  in  the  drainage 
question  in  the  State  of  Illinois  in  con¬ 
nection  with  our  experiment  station 
have  been  rather  strenuous,  and  I  want 
to  leave  with  you  some  of  the  sugges¬ 


tions  that  have  come  under  my 
immediate  direction. 

Practice  anti  theory  are  so  closely  related 
today  that  any  business  which  would  be  suc¬ 
cessful  must  combine  the  two.  When  the 
speaker  answered  the  kind  invitation  to 
present  a  paper  before  your  association, 
saying  that  he  would  speak  upon  “Practical 
Suggestions  for  the  Tile  Manufacturer,”  it 
was  not  with  the  thought  that  he  might 
produce  any  new  ideas,  but  rather  that  he 
migiiL  point  out  a  few  of  the  conditions 
which  have  come  under  his  notice  and  sug¬ 
gest  where  the  farmer  and  the  manufacturer 
might  be  greatly  benefited  by  a  more  aggres¬ 
sive  spirit  on  the  part  of  the  tile  maker. 

So  far  as  tile  drainage  itself  is  concerned, 
it  is  an  old  art,  yet  how  vague  are  the  ideas 
which  the  average  user  of  tile  has  regarding 
its  true  benefits.  Many  experiments  are 
being  carried  on  ana'  have  been  in  operation 
for  years  under  the  direction  of  the  agri¬ 
cultural  experiment  stations  in  the  various 
states.  Some  of  these  have  been  draining 
experiments,  many  follow  other  lines  of 
work,  but  all  are  of  an  agricultural  nature. 
The  results  of  these  experiments  are  pub¬ 
lished  and,  in  so  far  as  possible,  are  placed 
in  the  hands  of  those  whom  they  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  benefit.  We  have  gone  so  far  as 
to  conduct  experiments  in  certain  localities, 
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not  only  that  we  might  learn  existing  condi¬ 
tions  there,  but  that  we  might  have  an 
object  lesson  from  which  the  people  might 
benefit.  It  has  followed  naturally  that  ben¬ 
efits  arise  to  every  locality  from  such  object 
lessons,  and  they  are  profitable  even  to  those 
who  are  generally  doubters.  Thus  by  lead¬ 
ing  and  demonstrating,  a  great  good  comes 
of  the  work. 

The  id'ea  we  would  bring  to  your  attention 
is  that  this  is  a  kind  of  “show  me”  age, 
an  age  when  demonstration  is  the  rule  and 
not  the  exception. 

What  relation  has  this  to  the  tile  manu¬ 
facturer  ? 

It  is  this  :  There  is  a  large  per  cent.,  no 
one  can  accurately  estimate  how  much,  of 
the  tile  drainage  done  in  times  past  that 
is  not  doing  the  work  required  of  it  and 
many  entire  systems  have  been  replaced. 
Some  because  they  were  not  started  on  a 
scale  which  would  take  care  of  the  surplus 
water,  and  much  from  improper  laying  of  the 
tile.  This  has  hurt  the  tile  business  far 
greater  than  one  would  realize  at  first 
thought.  In  the  past  you,  as  tile  manu¬ 
facturers,  had  the  tile  for  sale  and,  almost 
without  exception,  when  sold  there  your  part 
of  the  transaction  ended,  ana'  the  consumer 
placed  his  tile  as  he  saw  fit.  But  the 
speaker  believes  that  in  the  future  you  can 


well  afford  to  go  farther  to  the  end  that 
you  are  to  have  general  supervision  of  the 
tile  drainage  for  which  you  furnish  the 
tile ;  the  details  of  that  supervision  might 
vary  according  to  locality  and  accord'ing  to 
the  amount  of  tile  purchased. 

These  suggestions  have  come  from  a  close 
study  of  trade  conditions  today,  in  which 
we  find  manufacturers  in  all  lines  going 
after  the  business  and  their  representatives 
cover  the  entire  country.  After  they  have 
sold  their  good's  their  interest  does  not 
cease,  and  their  experts  follow  the  field  of 
operations  of  their  entire  output.  As  a 
result  machinery  companies  are  disposing  of 
much  more  machinery  than  could  otherwise 
be  done. 

How  much  of  the  tile  sold  by  your  factory 
has  had  the  careful  supervision  of  a  com¬ 
petent  engineer?  Understand  us,  we  do  not 
say  that  to  be  an  engineer  one  must  have 
a  degree  from  any  college  or  university,  but 
he  must  be  a  competent  engineer  who  can 
figure  to  a  mathematical  certainty  the  fall 
of  every  50  feet  of  his  tile  and  has  some 
system  of  supervision  which  insures  the 
laying  of  every  tile  on  the  proper  grade  line. 

All  of  us  have  seen  too  much  of  the  water 
level  system,  the  plumb  bob  system  or  any 
of  those  hit  and  miss  systems,  which  have 
practically,  if  not  entirely,  destroyed  the 
good  effects  of  a  large  per  cent,  of  drainage. 

A  ditcher  who  will  not  follow  a  system 
of  levels  given  him  is  certainly  not  compe¬ 
tent  to  follow  his  own  system  of  hit  and 
miss  levelling. 

The  farmers  are  abreast  of  the  times 
today  and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
as  a  class  they  are  among  the  best-read 
people  to  be  found  in  America.  The  farmer 
is  a  ready  buyer  only  when  he  is  convinced 
that  advantages  are  sure  to  follow.  Should 
you  begin  the  systematic  plan  of  canvassing 
the  country  in  which  you  are  operating, 
your  representative  will  find  ready  listeners, 
for  the  leading  farmers  are  aware  of  the 
benefits  of  a  proper  and  systematic  drainage, 
and  where  they  lead  others  follow. 

A  tile  manufacturer  in  Champaign  county 
not  long  since  said  to  the  writer  that  they 
were  not  running  their  factory  much  now, 
because  the  land  is  nearly  all  drained  out. 

I  want  to  say  that  I  firmly  believe  Cham¬ 
paign  county  could  well  afford  to  put  in  as 
many  more  tile  as  are  already  in  place,  and 
the  returns  from  a  competent  system  would 
justify  the  money  expended.  And  this  is 
in  no  wise  a  particular  case,  as  is  proven 
by  a  study  of  the  conditions  in  many  parts 
of  the  state.  And  what  applies  to  Illinois 
applies  to  similar  soils  in  other  sections. 

You  ask  where  are  you  to  obtain  this 
practical  overseer  of  the  work?  You  have 
him  with  you  now,  perhaps  some  one  in  your 
employ,  who  is  competent  to  take  hold  of  the 
work,  or,  if  not,  one  whom  you  can  send 
to  take  one  of  the  short,  practical  courses 
now  provided  in  our  schools  of  higher  learn¬ 
ing,  where  your  representative  could  soon 
acquire  the  knowledge  which  would  enable 
him  to  lay  out  and  superintend  any  system 
of  drainage. 

The  farmer,  as  a  practical  man,  already 
appreciates  the  advantage  of  having  a  re¬ 
sponsible  party  to  look  after  his  drainage 
problems.  He  knows  and  appreciates  his 
helplessness  in  the  matter,  and  farther,  he 
realizes  that  the  wide  field  covered  by  the 
tile  manufacturer  gives  him  a  wide  knowl¬ 
edge  of  drainage  conditions  and  its  essential 
points. 

What  will  this  do  for  the  tile  manu¬ 
facturer  ? 

It  wii.  increase  his  business  because  it 
would  increase  the  number  of  tile  when  a 
thorough,  systematic  drainage  is  installed. 
By  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  drainage 
you  have  engineered,  you  cause  the  farmer 
to  reap  greater  benefits  than  ever  before, 
and  his  confidence  in  your  business  is 
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doubly  assured.  We  hear  much  of  our  rich 
soil  of  Illinois.  True,  it  is  rich,  and  it  has 
been  reclaimed  by  tile  drainage.  But  my 
suggestion  would  be,  there  is  room  for  a 
duplication  of  what  is  already  accomplished 
in  the  way  of  drainage.  The  farmer  is 
willing;  the  money  is  at  hand.  Urge  the 
business,  but  in  so  doing,  remember  your 
duty  does  not  cease  until  the  tile  are  cov¬ 
ered  in  the  field.  (Applause.) 

DISCUSSION. 

President  Butterworth:  I  would  like 
to  near  from  Mr.  L.  R.  Whitney,  of  the 
National  Drain  Tile  Co.,  Terre  Haute, 
Ind.,  on  this  question. 

Mr.  Whitney:  I  am  sure  I  did  not 
come  over  here  today  with  any  set 
speech.  I  came  simply  to  listen,  more 
as  a  visitor  than  anything  else,  and  I 
have  nothing  to  offer  at  this  time. 

President  Butterworth;  I  understand 
Mr.  W.  P.  Blackburn,  of  Paris,  has  had 
some  interesting  experience  along  this 
line. 

Mr.  Blackburn:  I,  too,  am  here  as  a 
listener,  not  as  a  speaker.  I  never  be¬ 
fore  attended  a  clayworkers’  conven¬ 
tion,  and  anything  I  might  say  would 
be  far  more  interesting  to  the  farmer 
than  the  clayworker.  I  have  been  on 
that  side  of  the  fence  always.  I  find 
that  it  is  just  as  the  professor  has 
said — there  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
experimenting.  Men  have  put  tile  in 
the  ground  and  now  we  are  taking  them 
up.  The  last  few  years  I  have  had  a 
good  deal  of  experience.  I  have  had 
charge  of  a  tract  of  land  belonging  to 
a  gentleman  in  California.  He  had  been 
getting  a  rental  of  a  dollar  an  acre. 
After  the  taxes  had  been  paid,  it  netted 
him  about  50  cents  an  acre.  I  took 
charge  of  that  piece  of  land  about  a 
year  ago.  I  put  in  seventeen  miles  of 
tile.  It  is  a  very  level,  flat  piece  of 
land.  This  year  I  got  as  rental  over 
$8,000.  I  sent  the  owner  a  draft  for 
$7,500.  He  wrote  back  that  he  did  not 
want  me  to  sell  his  land,  and  he  did 
not  want  me  to  rob  any  of  his  former 
friends,  and  he  was  very  much  de¬ 
lighted,  and  I  feel  that  I  have  not  yet 
got  the  land  thoroughly  tiled.  The 
matter  of  thoroughly  tiling  land  is  very 
important.  You  do  not  take  up  just 
the  water  you  see,  but  you  take  nearly 
all  the  water  that  falls.  It  goes  through 
your  soil  and  will  be  drawn  through 
your  tiles.  In  that  way  you  will  save 
all  that  has  been  washing  off  of  your 
land.  I  have  a  place  I  have  been  farm¬ 
ing  for  ten  years  in  corn.  Occasionally 
I  have  been  changing  it  to  oats  and 
clover.  I  have  180  acres  of  this  land, 
and  I  got  62  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre 
this  season,  and  my  neighbors,  who 
should  have  their  land  as  well  tiled  as 
my  land,  averaged  40  to  45  bushels 
an  acre.  I  have  been  somewhat  of  a 
crank  on  the  tile  proposition.  It  is 
necessary  that  all  the  land  be  thor¬ 
oughly  tiled.  I  was  talking  with  Mr. 
Whitney  a  while  ago,  and  I  said:  “We 
are  only  just  beginning  to  tile  our  land. 
We  tile  the  low  lands  and  we  tile  the 
high  land  and  the  rolling  land  as  well.” 
In  many  instances  the  tile  have  not 
been  well  laid.  The  tilemakers  are 
doing  their  part  well,  but,  as  the  pro¬ 
fessor  has  said,  you  must  act  with  the 
farmers  so  they  will  get  the  use  of  the 
tile.  The  farmer  puts  the  tile  in  the 
ground  without  any  thought  as  to  how 
it  should  be  done.  The  depth  which 


the  tile  should  be  laid  is  just  as  impor¬ 
tant  as  to  have  a  good  tile  laid  in  the 
ground.  I  have  never  made  a  speech. 
I  had  no  idea  I  would  be  called  on,  and 
I  thank  you  for  your  attention.  (Ap¬ 
plause.) 

President  Butterworth:  If  there  is  no 
further  discussion,  we  will  take  up  the 
next  number  on  the  programme,  “The 
Selection  and  Care  of  Machinery,”  by 
Charles  Burridge,  Tecumseh.  (Ap¬ 
plause.) 

THE  SELECTION  AND  CARE  OF  MACH¬ 
INERY. 

By  Chas.  Burridge,  Tecumseh,  Mich. 

The  discussion  of  such  a  subject  as  this, 
under  the  circumstances  which  surround  us 
here,  is  necessarily  limited,  not  only  by  the 
amount  of  time  it  deserves  in  proportion  to 
other  parts  of  the  programme,  but  for  the 
reason  that  we  believe  it  would  be  entirely 
improper  at  this  time  for  anyone  to  take  up 
details  of  machinery  design  and  construction 
which  would  involve  any  particular  manu¬ 
facturer.  It  also  seems  to  us  that  the  care 
of  machinery  is  something  which  all  of  you 
who  handle  the  practical  end  of  claywork¬ 
ing  know  all  about ;  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
something  which  those  of  you  who  handle 
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the  business  end  of  the  establishment  care 
nothing  about  as  long  as  someone  else  looks 
after  it  properly.  There  are,  however,  a 
great  many  ideas  in  reference  to  these  sub¬ 
jects  which  will  bear  repetition  and  discus¬ 
sion,  but  it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  con¬ 
fine  ourselves  to  general  points  which  cover 
a  majority  of  cases. 

We  assume  that  we  are  to  treat  of  mach¬ 
inery  selection  for  permanent  installation, 
and  that  there  is  a  determination  upon  the 
part  of  the  builder  to  put  up  a  first-class 
plant  for  the  manufacture  of  first-class  ware 
at  the  lowest  possible  cost  for  labor,  fuel 
and  maintenance.  We  take  for  granted 
that,  to  a  great  extent  at  least,  the  first 
cost  of  proper  machinery  is  a  secondary  con¬ 
sideration  and  that  a  good  plant,  capable  of 
running  ten  hours  per  day,  practically  the 
year  around,  is  the  subject  we  are  to  dis¬ 
cuss.  In  the  selection  of  machinery  for 
such  purposes  we  have  two  distinct  classes 
to  deal  with ;  that  is,  we  have  the  power 
and  power  transmission  devices  and  the  clay 
working  machinery.  The  first  mentioned 
class  we  may  subdivide  as  follows :  viz.  boil¬ 
ers,  heaters,  pumps,  tanks,  engines,  belts, 
pulleys,  shafting  and  hangers. 

Boilers — In  the  selection  of  boilers  the 
first  point  to  be  decided  is  the  size,  and 
here  exists  an  opportunity  to  save  a  little  in 
first  cost  to  be  lost  many  times  over  in  the 


long  run,  for  a  boiler  which  will  not  make 
steam  fast  enough  fires  hard  and  requires 
much  more  fuel  for  the  same  amount  of 
work  than  one  somewhat  larger  than  neces¬ 
sary.  A  safe  rule  to  follow  is  to  install 
boilers  the  properly  rated  horsepower  of 
which  is  25  per  cent,  in  excess  of  the 
horse  power  of  the  engines.  This  applies,  of 
course,  only  to  the  boilers  for  power  pur¬ 
poses,  and  bears  no  relation  to  the  steam 
requirements  of  dryers  or  other  auxiliary 
apparatus.  Size  having  been  determined,  the 
type  of  the  boiler  is  the  next  point  in  the 
selection,  but  the  plain  horizontal  tubular 
pattern  is  so  practically  standard  for  our 
work  that  little  need  be  said  about  it.  Re¬ 
cent  practice,  however,  eliminates  the  usual 
steam  dome  and  substitutes  the  dry  pipe, 
with  a  result  of  some  saving  ana’  some  in¬ 
crease  in  strength,  and  it  is  also  now  more 
generally  considered  economical  to  install  a 
boiler  capable  of  maintaining  125  pounds 
working  pressure.  This  feature  makes  the 
boiler  cost  more  than  one  for  low-pressure 
operation,  but  the  difference  is  made  up  by 
the  saving  in  fuel.  In  connection  with  the 
boiler  it  may  be  well  to  give  a  little  con¬ 
sideration  to  the  stack.  Comparison  with 
good  authorities  show  that  usual  stack  di¬ 
mensions  are  based  upon  the  consumption  of 
five  pounds  of  coal  per  horse-power  hour, 
and  while  this  is  perfectly  safe  when  good 
coal  is  to  be  used  or  when  sufficient  sur¬ 
plus  boiler  capacity  is  employed,  there  are 
coals  in  almost  every  locality  which  can 
be  had  at  a  low  price,  and  which  can  be 
used  with  economy  if  sufficient  draft  is 
available ;  therefore,  the  selection  of  liberal 
stack  specifications,  is,  as  a  general  rule,  a 
good  investment.  The  rocker,  or  shaking, 
grate  is  also  of  considerable  assistance  in 
the  use  of  low-priced  fuel,  and  under  a  great 
many  circumstances  will  in  a  short  time 
save  more  than  the  small  excess  of  its  cost 
when  compared  with  ordinary  furnace 
equipment. 

Heaters — It  hardly  seems  necessary  to 
state  that  the  temperature  of  the  feed  water 
should  be  raised  through  the  agency  of  the 
exhaust  steam  by  means  of  a  heater,  but  we 
have  seen  many,  especially  small  plants, 
from  which  the  exhaust  was  issuing  vigor¬ 
ously  and'  radiating  good  expensive  heat 
units  to  the  surrounding  atmosphere  with¬ 
out  a  cent's  worth  of  benefit  to  anything  or 
anyone.  Such  practice  is  no  more  or  less 
than  throwing  money  away,  and  in  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount,  too,  in  the  course  of  a 
year.  There  are  numerous  types  of  heaters 
on  the  market,  but  the  plain  open  pattern 
seems  best  adapted  to  such  work  as  ours. 
In  its  operation  the  water  enters  at  the 
top  with  the  steam  broken  up  as  much  as 
possible  so  that  it  will  readily  absorb  the 
heat  from  the  exhaust  steam  which  is 
brought  in  contact  with  it.  This  process 
not  only  heats  the  feed  water  and  removes 
some  of  the  impurities  from  it,  but  con¬ 
denses  the  greater  proportion  of  the  exhaust 
itself.  The  central  portion  of  the  heater 
should  contain  deposit  plates  and  provisions 
for  the  introduction  of  straw  or  excelsior  to 
further  assist  in  the  purification,  and  the 
lower  portion  should  be  a  hot  water  reser¬ 
voir  to  which  the  pump  is  connected.  Per¬ 
haps  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  de¬ 
viate  from  our  subject  somewhat  and  men¬ 
tion  a  point  frequently  disregarded  in  con¬ 
nection  with  heaters.  They  should  be  set  at 
least  two  feet  above  the  pump  in  order  that 
the  latter  may  be  able  to  handle  the  feed 
water  at  as  high  a  temperature  as  the  ex¬ 
haust  is  capable  of  maintaining  it. 

Pumps — For  boiler  feeding  an  independent 
steam  pump  should  be  selected  with  par¬ 
ticular  precaution  to  get  a  pattern  which 
can  be  throttled  down  to  a  very  low  speed 
without  danger  of  stopping  on  the  centers. 
If  the  plant  is  a  large  one,  it  would  be  bet¬ 
ter  to  install  two  pumps  so  that  operations 
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may  be  maintained  if  necessary  while  mak¬ 
ing  repairs  upon  one  of  them.  For  supply¬ 
ing  the  tank  with  water  from  the  well  a 
steam  jet  is  preferable  when  the  water  line 
is  not  more  than  twenty  feet  below  the 
ground  level,  but  for  greater  lifts  a  deep 
well  pump  should  be  employed. 

Tanks — A  good  cypress  wood  tank  should 
be  selected  in  preference  to  native  wood 
or  metal.  Its  capacity  should  be  equal  to 
twice  that  of  the  boiler  it  is  to  serve,  so 
that  after  having  washed  out  the  boiler 
there  is  still  enough  water  remaining  to 
refill  and  last  until  there  is  steam  enough 
to  run  the  pump. 

Engines — The  size  of  engine  required  de¬ 
pends,  of  course,  upon  the  amount  of  ma¬ 
chinery  to  be  operated,  and  the  only  hard 
and  fast  rule  to  be  observed  in  the  selection 
is  to  be  sure  and  get  one  large  enough.  If 
the  clay  working  machinery  and  its  arrange¬ 
ment  have  been  settled  upon  it  is  quite  an 
easy  matter  to  estimate  the  amount  of 
power  required  to  drive  it  by  using  as  a 
guide  the  dimensions  of  the  pulleys  upon 
the  different  machines,  assuming  that  the 
manufacturer  provides  the  proper  size  pulley 
for  the  speed  specified.  A  simple  “rule  of 
thumb,”  which  may  be  safely  used  in  such 
cases  to  determine  the  horsepower  which 
any  given  pulley  will  transmit,  is  to  multi¬ 
ply  the  circumference  in  feet  by  the  number 
of  revolutions  per  minute ;  multiply  the 
product  thus  arising  by  the  width  of  face 
in  inches,  and  divide  by  700.  This  simple 
computation  will  give  the  amount  of  power 
to  drive  each  machine,  and  the  sum  of  the 
requirements  of  all  the  machines,  with  25 
per  cent,  added  for  the  transmission  devices 
will  give  a  perfectly  safe  figure  upon  which 
to  establish  the  size  of  the  engine.  When 
less  than  100  h.  p.  is  required  a  plain,  slide- 
valve,  medium  speed,  throttling  engine 
should  be  installed.  Medium  speed  is  speci¬ 
fied  for  the  reason  that  under  these  circum¬ 
stances  less  skilled  attendance  is  required 
than  would  be  the  case  with  a  high-speed 
engine,  and  at  the  same  time  assuring  a 
more  economical  use  of  steam  than  would 
be  the  case  with  low  speed.  When  over 
100  h.  p.  is  required  a  Corliss  engine  should 
be  installed,  and  in  either  case  the  specifica¬ 
tions  should  be  such  that  they  provide  weight 
and  strength  enough  to  work  under  a  pres¬ 
sure  of  125  pounds  per  square  inch. 

Belts,  Etc. — In  cases  where  both  driving 
and  driven  pulleys  are  48  inches  or  over 
in  diameter,  and  have  a  belt  speed  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  2,500  feet  per  minute,  a  good  grade 
of  stitched  canvas  belting  affords  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  legitimate  saving ;  but  for  smaller 
pulleys,  or  greater  belt  speed,  a  good  grade 
of  leather  belt  is  preferable.  Pulleys  should 
have  metal  hub  and  spokes,  and  wood  rim ; 
should  be  well  balanced  and  attached  to 
the  shaft  with  keys,  avoiding  the  set-screw 
method.  The  bearings  for  the  line  shaft 
should  be  of  the  ball-and-socket,  self-oiling, 
pillow-block  pattern,  set  upon  piers  built 
up  from  the  solid  ground.  The  shafting 
should  be  perfectly  straight  before  being 
placed  in  the  bearings,  especial  precaution 
being  exercised  in  this  regard  if  any  key- 
ways  have  been  cut  in  the  shaft  after  it 
left  the  shop. 

The  selection  of  the  clayworking  ma¬ 
chinery  for  a  plant  of  unknown  situation, 
to  handle  an  unknown  material,  demands 
even  more  generalizing  than  does  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  the  power ;  but  we  may  roughly 
classify  these  appliances  as  follows,  viz. : 
Transporting,  preparing,  molding  ■  and  cut¬ 
ting  machinery. 

Transporting  Machinery — The  transport¬ 
ing  machinery  in  general  practice  resolves 
itself  into  friction  hoists,  cable  and  cars ; 
the  principal  points  to  be  observed  in  the 
selection  of  them  being  strength,  ease  and 
cost  of  replacing  parts  subject  to  wear ;  and 


in  reference  to  the  cable,  its  flexibility.  The 
size,  or  capacity,  and  number  of  cars  re¬ 
quired  depends  so  much  upon  the  size  of  the 
plant  and  the  necessary  distance  of  trans¬ 
portation  that  it  is  impossible  to  give 
definite  figures,  but  we  believe  that  we  prefer 
1  l-2-yax-d  side-dump  cars  to  any  other 
style  whenever  the  arrangement  of  the  plant 
can  be  conveniently  made  to  accommodate 
them. 

Preparing  Machinery — When  clay  or  plas¬ 
tic  shale  is  to  be  used  a  granulator  is  of 
great  service  whether  there  is  much  granu¬ 
lating  to  be  done  or  not,  as  it  affords  a  sort 
of  reservoir  into  which  a  whole  carload  of 
clay  may  be  dumped  at  once.  In  addition 
to  this  the  granulator  assures  a  practically 
even  feed  for  the  crusher  or  disintegrator 
below  it,  and  also  reduces  the  large  lumps 
of  clay,  if  such  are  present,  so  that  they 
are  readily  passed  by  the  reducing  machines. 
Aside  from  the  usual  necessary  features  of 
strength  the  granulator  should  have  a  hopper 
of  large  capacity,  means  for  adjusting  the 
pitch  of  the  knives  to  regulate  and  maintain 
the  quantity  of  the  discharge,  and  convenient 
means  for  starting  and  stopping. 

-  or  the  purpose  of  reducing  lumps  and 
either  separating  or  reducing  stones  the 
market  affords  crushers,  or  rolls,  and  disin¬ 
tegrators.  If  conditions  require  fine  grind¬ 
ing  the  smooth  roll  crusher  is  preferable ; 
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its  design  to  be  such  that  one  roll  is  driven 
at  a  greater  speed  •  than  the  other,  or  if 
combined  features  of  fine  grinding  and  sep¬ 
aration  are  required  the  conical  smooth  roll 
crusher  should  be  installed.  For  ordinary 
grinding  and  separation  the  right  and  left 
threaded  roll  crusher  has  points  in  its  favor, 
and  for  tearing  up  tough  lumps  of  clay  the 
disintegrator  is  excellent.  There  are  oc¬ 
casions  which  demand  a  combination  of 
reducing  machines ;  that  is,  a  disintegrator 
or  stone  separator  above  and  fine  grinding 
rolls  below,  both  being  built  in  one  frame. 
If  such  combination  is  necessary  the  selec¬ 
tion  should  certainly  be  in  favor  of  the 
compound  machine.  In  the  selection  of  re¬ 
ducing  machines  generally,  favor  should  be 
given  to  those  in  which  the  wearing  parts 
can  be  replaced  quickly  and  at  small  ex¬ 
pense.  Smooth  rolls  should  be  provided 
with  scrapers  ;  and  the  cutting  rolls  of  dis¬ 
integrators  should  be  of  such  pattern  that 
the  bars,  knives  or  other  parts  which  do 
the  work  can  be  set  out  and  reversed.  Pre¬ 
caution  should  be  observed  to  avoid  the 
selection  of  any  pattern  in  which  there  is 
any  liability  whatever  of  choking  up,  and 
to  install  those  machines  which  are  free 
from  ledges  or  brackets,  liable  to  cause  the 
accumulation  of  clay.  In  addition  to  these 
there  are,  of  course,  the  major  items  of 
ample  strength  and  immediate  control  which 
apply  to  everything  about  the  plant. 


The  pug  mill  fills  the  primary  function  of 
a  tempering  machine,  but  it  also  brings 
about  other  results  quite  as  important ; 
therefore,  when  considering  a  choice  of  pat¬ 
terns  all  of  those  points  must  be  brought 
into  the  proposition.  Like  the  granulator, 
the  pug  mill  acts  as  a  reservoir,  and  fur¬ 
nishes  clay  to  the  molding  machine  at  times 
when  the  supply  is  temporarily  withheld : 
it  also  assists  in  mixing  when  two  or  more 
kinds  of  material  are  being  used,  and  serves 
the  purpose  of  a  conveyor  between  the  re¬ 
ducing  and  molding  machines.  Its  knives 
should  be  readily  adjusted  to  different 
pitches ;  its  length  should  not  be  greater 
than  14  feet ;  its  bearings  should  be  located 
so  as  to  be  free  from  accumulations  of  clay, 
and  its  driving  arrangement  such  that  it 
can  be  stopped  and  started  instantly.  The 
design  should  allow  the  removal  and  attach¬ 
ment  of  knives  without  disturbing  the  shaft 
or  bearings,  and  the  shaft  should  be  of  such 
dimensions  that  there  is  no  possibility  of 
sagging  or  springing  at  the  center. 

If  the  material  to  bo.  worked  is  a  hard 
shale,  the  granulator,  crusher  and  disinte¬ 
grator  do  not  enter  into  the  proposition,  but 
we  have  to  consider  instead  dry-pans,  ele¬ 
vators  and  screens.  The  iron  frame,  9-foot 
dry-pan  is*  the  one  most  frequently  selected 
in  modern  practice,  and  for  details  of  mod¬ 
ern  construction  the  following  points  should 
be  observed :  The  weight  should  be  about 
16  tons,  properly  distributed  to  absorb  the 
blows  of  the  mullers  and  make  the  machine 
practically  free  from  vibration.  The  bear¬ 
ings  of  the  mullers  should  be  bushed  aud 
of  the  so-called  dust-proof  type.  The  tires 
of  the  mullers  should  be  of  white  iron,  five 
inches  thick.  The  wearing  plates  should  be 
of  white  iron  2  1-2  inches  thick,  and  im¬ 
bedded  in  lead  or  sulphur.  The  screen  plates 
should  be  of  heavy  perforated  metal  or 
malleable  iron.  The  step  bearing  should  be 
of  such  pattern  that  the  wearing  parts  may 
be  removed  and  replaced  without  disturbing 
the  heavier  parts  of  the  machine. 

Elevator  specifications  should  cover  the 
endless-chain-and-cup  variety  with  a  wood 
box  boot.  Cups  should  be  of  pressed  steel 
or  malleable  iron,  disposed  about  15  inches 
apart  upon  two  sprocket  chains.  The  boot 
should  be  of  wood  and  of  such  pattern  that 
it  will  eliminate  the  possibility  of  choking 
as  much  as  possible,  and  at  the  same  time 
be  readily  opened  and  closed  should  choking 
occur. 

For  dry  material  a  plain  gravity  screen 
might  be  selected  with  legitimate  saving, 
but  dry  material  at  all  times  is  seldom  a 
condition,  and  therefore  some  mechanical 
means  must  be  provided  to  jar  loose  the 
moist  particles.  For  material  that  is  usually 
damp  a  self-cleaning,  steam-heated  screen 
should  be  specified. 

Molding  Machinery — This  portion  of  the 
subject  is  especially  difficult  to  discuss  with¬ 
out  making  direct  statements  favorable  or 
otherwise  to  some  particular  manufacturer, 
but  we  may  perhaps  analyze  the  modern 
patterns  of  stiff-mud'  machines  without  going 
too  much  in  detail.  We  have  in  an  ordinary 
auger  machine  the  following  general  features, 
viz.  the  frame,  the  gearing,  the  expressing 
screw  or  auger  and  the  die.  The  frame  should 
be  cast  in  one  piece  and  of  course  ample  in 
weight  and  strength,  involving  proper  dis¬ 
tribution  of  metal  and  journals  the  length 
of  which  are  not  less  than  2^  times  the 
diameter  of  the  shaft.  The  gearing  should 
be  made  from  a  grade  of  iron  possessing 
both  greater  hardness  and  toughness  than 
ordinary  foundry  iron,  and  should  be  molded 
with  even  density  of  sand  around  all  parts 
of  the  pattern  to  avoid  distorted  or  swollen 
teeth.  The  expressing  screws,  or  augers, 
should  be  of  white  iron  or  chilled  iron,  of 
such  diameter  and  pitch  in  proportion  to 
the  work  to  be  done  that  they  work  clear 
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down  to  the  hub  ;  with  a  preference  for  the 
single-pitch  style,  particularly  in  the  rear 
position  whenever  it  is  possible  to  use  it. 
The  die  specifications  may  be  generalized 
by  the  statements  that  the  least  possible 
distance  between  the  back  of  the  fi'ie  and  the 
front  of  it,  and  the  least  possible  difference 
between  the  size  and  shape  of  the  front  of 
the  die  and  the  size  and  shape  of  the  back 
of  it,  and  the  least  possible  distance  be¬ 
tween  the  die  and  the  expressing  screw,  are 
desirable  in  the  production  of  the  best  ware 
and  the  production  of  the  greatest  possible 
amount  of  ware  with  a  given  amount  of 
power.  The  die  should  also  be  of  some  hard 
material  for  durability,  and'  particularly  in 
the  case  of  side-cut  dies  there  should  be 
provisions  for  the  lubrication  of  those  por¬ 
tions  of  the  column  which  are  subject  to 
the  most  friction  while  issuing. 

Cutting  Machinery — It  is  hardly  neces¬ 
sary  to  say  that  automatic  cutters  are  now 
almost  universally  considered  profitable  in¬ 
vestments  even  in  quite  small  plants.  The 
market  affords  many  patterns,  but  some  of 
them  differ  materially  in  form,  and  a  selec¬ 
tion,  even  of  form,  would  be  improper  here. 
It  would  be  safe  to  say,  however,  that  all 
automatic  clayworking  machines  ^should  be 
simple,  of  as  few  parts  as  possible  and  of 
such  mechanical  design  that  all  movements 
are  easy  and  free  from  jerk  or  apparent 
strain. 

The  care  of  machinery  is  identical  with 
the  care  of  anything  else,  and  does  not  in¬ 
volve  much  more  than  ordinary  judgment 
and  attention.  It  is  surprising,  however, 
to  note  the  great  difference  between  clay- 
workers  in  this  matter.  Some  are  always 
having  something  to  fix  when  they  would 
rather  be  running,  and  others  use  prac¬ 
tically  no  repairs  at  all,  and  do  all  their 
maintenance  work  at  a  predetermined  time. 
We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  accidents  can 
always  be  avoided,  but  it  is  true  that  proper 
care  of  the  machinery  and  appliances  about 
the  plant  will  prevent  a  great  many  of  them 
which  would  be  otherwise  inevitable. 

Washing  Out  Boilers — It  is  impossible  to 
say  how  often  boilers  should  be  washed  out, 
but  they  should  be  kept  free  from  sediment 
and'  scale,  both  of  which  are  non-conductors 
of  heat  and  cause  greater  fuel  consumption 
than  necessary,  and  both  of  which  are  an 
early  cause  of  burnt  sheets  and  leaks.  Sed¬ 
iment  should  be  prevented  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible  by  rough  filtration  of  the  water 
through  the  heater,  and  scale  should  be  pre¬ 
vented  by  the  use  of  a  suitable  boiler 
compound,  the  nature  of  which  must  be 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  impurities 
in  the  feed  water.  Boiler  insurance  is  a 
good  thing  to  prevent  improper  care  of 
steam  boilers,  for  it  involves  a  periodical 
internal  and  external  inspection  of  the  ap¬ 
paratus  by  a  competent  person  who  has  no 
other  interests  than  to  keep  the  plant  in 
proper  shape.  In  the  smaller  plants  which 
are  shut  down  for  quite  a  period  during 
the  winter  months  it  is  a  good'  idea  to  cover 
the  interior  of  the  boiler  with  a  coating  of 
oil.  This  may  be  done  by  filling  full  of 
water,  warming  up  thoroughly,  introducing 
about  two  gallons  of  machine  oil,  and  while 
still  warm  allow  the  water  and  surplus  oil 
to  run  out  through  the  blow-off. 

Care  of  the  Engine — It  is  impossible  to 
properly  care  for  an  engine  without  keeping 
it  clean,  and  it  costs  no  more  to  keep  it 
wiped  up  than  it  does  to  allow  grease  and 
grit  to  accumulate.  Good  oil  is  essential, 
but  a  flood  of  it  is  a  waste ;  and  good  sight 
feed  cups,  carefully  adjusted,  will  do  more 
to  maintain  the  proper  lubrication  and  to 
keep  down  oil  ana'  repair  bills  than  anything 
else  of  the  same  cost.  An  adjustable  force 
feed  grease  cup  is  a  good  thing  for  the 
crank  bearing ;  and  a  good  sight  feed  lubri- 
catory,  with  an  accessory  hand  pump,  is 


necessary  for  cylinder  lubrication.  The  kind 
of  cylinder  oil  to  be  used  depends  upon  the 
pressure.  It  will  not  take  an  ordinarily 
clever  engine  driver  long  to  tell  whether  his 
cylinder  is  properly  lubricated  or  not,  and' 
he  should  be  provided  with  what  he  needs. 
A  good  engine  should  run  without  noise 
when  bearings  are  ordinarily  tight  and 
valves  properly  set,  and  plenty  of  head  work 
with  as  little  monkey  wrench  as  possible 
makes  a  good  man  around  an  engine  room. 
When  the  engine  is  shut  down  for  the  winter 
it  should  be  thoroughly  .  greased  and  the 
pipes  thoroughly  drained,  everything  care¬ 
fully  examined  for  wear  and  arrangements 
made  for  such  repairs  as  seem  necessary. 
Before  leaving,  all  valves  and  cocks  should 
be  tightly  clqsed  to  exclude  the  air. 

The  belts,  pulleys  and  line  shaft  should 
not  be  left  to  care  for  themselves.  If  a 
belt  appears  to  slip  a  little  some  day  when 
the  clay  happens  to  get  a  little  stiff  have  it 
attended  to  that  night,  and  don’t  wait  until 
it  is  necessary  to  shut  down  and  fix  it. 
Have  pulleys  inspected  occasionally  for  the 
purpose  of  locating  and  correcting  any  which 
may  be  working  loose,  ana’  put  a  level  on  the 
line  shaft  once  in  a  while  to  see  if  it  is 
straight.  It  takes  power  and  coal  to  pull  a 
crooked  shaft,  and  coal  costs  money.  Save  it. 

The  clayworking  machinery  need's  daily 
attention  to  insure  proper  lubrication  and 
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conditioning.  A  light  crowbar,  kept  con¬ 
veniently  at  hand,  should  be  daily  applied 
to  the  shafts  of  the  different  machines  to 
see  that  they  are  snug  in  their  boxes,  and 
whenever  they  show  to  be  loose  arrange¬ 
ments  should  be  immediately  made  for  taking 
up  the  wear  by  rebabbitting  or  otherwise 
as  the  case  may  require.  At  any  rate,  fix 
it  at  once,  and  don’t  leave  it.  When  the 
output  commences  to  d'rop  off  a  little  with 
no  other  apparent  cause  it  is  safe  to  believe 
that  the  knives  and  expressing  screws  are 
worn.  Get  out  your  pencil  and  figure  how 
long  you  can  afford  to  wait  until  you  put 
on  new  ones.  Keep  duplicate  wearing  parts 
on  hand — a  full  set  ahead — and  whenever 
the  set  is  broken  fill  it  out.  This  is  cheaper 
than  telegrams  and  express  charges  for  one 
thing,  and  allows  the  continuous  operation 
of  the  plant  for  another.  Either  is  sufficient 
to  make  the  practice  profitable. 

To  sum  the  whole  subject  up  in  a  few 
words  :  Select  good  machinery  ;  pay  all  it  is 
worth,  but  not  a  dollar  more.  When  you 
get  it  take  care  of  it  as  you  would  a  good 
horse ;  watch  it  every  day  and  make  your 
repairs  before  the  necessity  of  them  shuts 
you  down.  (Applause.) 

DISCUSSION. 

President  Butterworth :  Gentlemen, 
this  paper  deals  with  a  matter  in  which 
we  are  all  interested.  Would  like  to 
hear  from  a  number  on  this  question. 


Mr.  Frazier,  of  Chambers  Bros.  Co.,  is 
with  us,  and  I  would  like  to  have  him 
discuss  this  question. 

Mr.  Frazier:  I  heartily  concur  in  all 
that  Mr.  Burridge  has  said  in  the  paper. 
It  fits  me  to  a  T.  I  think  we  should  pay 
close  attention  to  the  repairs  of  mach¬ 
inery  on  the  brickyard.  I  think  Mr. 
Burridge  has  covered  the  subject  quite 
thoroughly. 

President  Butterworth:  We  use  the 
Chambers  machines  on  our  plant,  and, 
judging  from  our  repair  bills,  I  think 
it  pays  to  take  good  care  of  the  ma¬ 
chinery.  Is  Mr.  Gledhill  here?  Will 
he  say  something  on  this  subject? 

Mr.  J.  J.  Gledhill,  Chicago:  The  last 
part  of  the  paper  was,  I  think,  partic¬ 
ularly  good.  That  is,  get  good  ma¬ 
chinery.  Pay  all  it  is  worth,  and  then 
take  good  care  of  it.  (Applause.) 

President  Butterworth:  I  think  that 
in  the  life  of  the  brickmakers’  or  clay- 
workers’  associations  of  the  United 
States  there  have  been  very  few  thing.5 
done  that  have  been  of  more  benefit, 
particularly  to  the  paving  brick  manu¬ 
facturers,  than  the  adoption  of  the  test 
for  paving  brick — a  uniform  test.  This 
was  taken  up  several  years  ago  by  the 
National  Association,  and  Prof.  A.  N. 
Talbot  was  a  member  of  the  commis¬ 
sion  which  made  the  investigation  and 
which  recommended  that  test.  He  has 
been  instrumental  in  testing  paving 
brick  for  a  great  many  years,  and  I 
think  we  are  particularly  fortunate  in 
having  him  here  today  to  give  us  a 
paper  on  testing  and  inspection.  We 
will  now  hear  from  Prof.  A.  N.  Talbot, 
Professor  of  Municipal  and  Sanitary 
Engineering,  in  charge  of  Theoretical 
and  Applied  Mechanics,  University  of 
Illinois.  (Applause.) 

l’AVING  BRICK.  TESTING  AND  INSPEC¬ 
TION. 

By  Arthur  N.  Talbot.  Professor  of  Municipal 

and  Sanitary  Engineering,  in  charge  of 

Theoretical  and  Applied  Mechanics. 

The  feeling  is  sometimes  apparent,  possi¬ 
bly  not  openly  stated,  but  at  least  implied 
in  the  attitude  of  the  parties,  that  the  en¬ 
gineer  in  charge  of  public  improvements 
and  the  contractor  doing  the  work  are 
necessarily  natural  enemies  and  that  the 
contractor  considers  the  engineer  as  some¬ 
thing  like  a  necessary  evil  which  ought  to 
be  abated  or  at  least  to  be  mitigated  as  far 
as  possible.  The  writer  does  not  believe 
tn.s  is  a  proper  view  of  the  situation  and 
thinks  that  a  fair  consideration  of  the  mat¬ 
ter  would  serve  to  clear  up  many  misunder¬ 
standings.  It  is  in  this  spirit  that  the  fol¬ 
lowing  remarks  are  given  : 

Most  specifications  for  materials  set  forth 
qualities  of  materials  to  be  furnished  bv  the 
producer  to  the  consumer.  In  the  case  of 
brick  pavements  the  producer,  i.  e.,  the 
manufacturer  and  the  contractor,  and  the 
consumer,  who  is  the  municipality  and  prop¬ 
erty  owner  as  represented  by  the  municipal 
administrative  officers,  are  to  use  certain 
requirements  to  define  the  material  to  be 
put  into  the  pavement.  Some  of  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  these  requirements  and  tests  may 
be  expressed  as  follows : 

1.  To  make  a  basis  dr  definition  of  what 
is  wanted’  and  what  is  to  be  furnished. 
This  is  the  commonly  accepted'  purpose  of 
such  requirements  and  tests. 

2.  To  enable  the  city  to  secure  material 
which  will  be  as  serviceable  as  other  ma¬ 
terial  which  passed  the  requirements  and 
which  has  stood  the  test  of  traffic  and  time. 
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This  makes  in  a  sense  the  tests  a  guaranty 
of  quality. 

3.  To  enable  comparisons  to  be  made  be¬ 
tween  the  products  offered.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  tests  may  show  that  a  given 
brick  is  above  requirements,  or  that  a  slight 
difference  in  price  is  made  up  many  times 
by  the  superior  quality  of  the  article. 

4.  To  improve  the  general  quality  of  the 
product  put  on  the  market.  One  need  in¬ 
stance  only  structural  steel  and  paints  and 
oils  to  show  Improvement  in  quality,  follow¬ 
ing  carefully  made  requirements  and  tests 
to  show  the  beneficial  influence  of  adequate 
inspection  and  tests. 

5.  To  safeguard  the  interests  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  and  of  the  taxpayer.  The  Illinois  law 
requires — and  rightfully,  too — that  the 
nature  and  quality  of  the  improvement  shall 
be  explicitly  stated,  and  evidently  intends 
that  the  taxpayer  may  be  able  to  determine 
(1)  what  the  improvement  is  to  be  and  (2) 
whether  it  is  being  put  in  as  described. 

6.  To  enable  control  to  be  exercised  over 
incapable  or  dishonest  contractors  or  city  of¬ 
ficials  and  to  restrain  careless  or  inefficient 
employes  or  men  who  may  have  a  mistaken 
notion  of  what  their  employer's  interests  are. 

7.  To  educate  producer,  consumer  and 
their  agents  in  the  qualities  needed  in  pav¬ 
ing  brick — from  the  manufacturer  and  the 
contractor  and  their  employes  to  the  mayor, 
the  engineer,  and  the  inspector. 

It  is  appreciated  that  the  items  enumer¬ 
ated  overlap  one  another  somewhat  and  that 
not  all  of  them  are  in  evidence  on  every 
piece  of  work.  Included  in  them,  however, 
are  such  important  results  as  giving  the 
opportunity  for  all  bids  to  be  made  on  the 
same  basis  and  for  the  bidder  to  fix  his 
price  according  to  the  quality  of  the  article 
wanted  and  to  facilitate  fair  competition. 

It  is  not  easy  to  formulate  a  statement 
of  the  qualities  for  paving  brick,  but  in  a 
general  way  it  may  be  said  that  the  follow¬ 
ing  properties  are  wanted :  1.  Toughness 

and  hardness.  2.  Uniformity  of  quality 
throughout  a  given  lot  of  brick.  3.  Homo¬ 
geneity  of  structure  and  freedom  from  lam 
inations.  4.  Weather-resisting  quality.  5. 
Regularity  in  form  and  size.  It  will  be  no¬ 
ticed  that  uniformity  of  quality  has  been 
put  second.  It  is  hardly  secondary  to  tough¬ 
ness  and  hardness  and  it  seems  to  the  writer 
that  its  importance  is  not  generally  suf¬ 
ficiently  recognized. 

There  will  probably  be  little  difference  in 
opinion  concerning  what  qualities  are  de¬ 
sirable  in  paving  brick.  How  to  define  these 
qualities,  how  to  make  tests  to  determine 
whether  the  required  properties  are  present, 
and  how  to  make  an  inspection  which  will 
extend  this  examination  to  the  whole  of 
the  brick  put  into  the  pavement  are  prob¬ 
lems  involving  many  difficulties.  At  the 
outset  it  must  be  understood  that  such  tests 
and  inspection  must  by  the  very  nature  of 
things  be  imperfect  and  somewhat  uncertain, 
and  thau  the  work  will  be  on  a  different 
basis  from  the  testing  and  inspection  of 
steel,  for  example.  This  does  not  argue  for 
the  omission  of  such  requirements  and  does 
not  lessen  the  need  for  standards  of  ac¬ 
ceptance  other  than  the  opinion  of  some 
one  man,  but  the  tests  and  inspection  must 
be  judged,  keeping  in  mind  their  inherent 
imperfections.  In  selecting  tests  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  test  is  to  deter¬ 
mine  some  property  of  the .  brick  and  that 
the  test  may  be  far  away  from  any  actual 
and  practical  service  to  which  the  brick 
may  be  subjected  in  the  pavement.  An  ap¬ 
proach  to  conditions  of  wear  in  the  street 
is  desirable,  since  such  a  test  will  appeal 
to  the  amateur  as  reasonable,  but  this  is 
not  essential.  The  test  of  toughness  in 
steel,  for  illustration,  is  the  cold  bend'  test 
(bending  flat  while  cold)  and  also  a  speci¬ 
fied  stretch  when  tested  to  destruction, 


neither  of  which  is  at  all  similar  to  the 
conditions  the  metal  will  be  subjected  to. 
The  object  of  tests  is  to  determine  whether 
the  desired  properties  exist  in  the  brick. 

It  will  not  be  expected  that  this  paper 
will  go  into  the  technical  features  of  brick 
testing  very  deeply.  Some  of  the  principal 
methods  will  be  considered  and  brief  *  refer¬ 
ences  made  to  requirement  for  different 
grades  of  brick. 

Absorption  Test — The  writer  some  time 
ago  called  attention  to  the  advantage  which 
the  absorption  test  has  for  many  makes  of 
brick  in  giving  an  easy  way  of  determining 
under-burned  brick,  and  also  to  the  fact  that 
for  many  makes  of  brick  there  is  so  very 
little  difference  in  absorptive  capacity  be¬ 
tween  the  good  brick  and  over-burned  brick 
tha<.  this  test  fails  entirely  in  this  respect. 
He  also  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
while  no  general  requirements  for  absorp¬ 
tion  covering  all  makes  of  brick  may  be 
made,  and  hence  that  general  limits  of 
absorption  are  improper  in  specifications, 
yet  for  a  brick  from  a  given  yard  the  ab¬ 
sorption  test  may  serve  a  useful  purpose. 
It  was  also  suggested'  that  the  limits  of 
absorption  may  be  set  by  extending  the 
range  a  specified  amount  beyond  the  amount 
absorbed  by  samples  at  the  time  of  the 
letting.  The  absorption  test  gives  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  brick,  but  the  requirements 
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formerly  current  in  specifications  were  mis¬ 
leading  and  are  without  value. 

Crushing  and  Cross-Breaking  Tests — 
Crushing  and  cross-breaking  tests  give  val¬ 
uable  information  about  paving  brick,  and 
are  of  especial  value  when  a  study  is  being 
made  of  the  best  treatment  to  give  a  certain 
shale  to  get  the  best  results  or  in  other¬ 
wise  making  a  comparison  between  bricks 
or  methods  of  manufacture.  As  a  require¬ 
ment  in  specifications  these  tests  are  not  so 
useful.  Generally  any  fair  paving  brick  will 
stand  the  usual  requirements.  Where  fa¬ 
cilities  for  making  the  cross-bending  test 
are  available,  this  test  may  well  be  included 
in  the  requirements,  for  it  gives  another 
indication  of  the  properties  of  the  brick. 
The  crushing  test  is  more  difficult  to  make, 
and  the  information  obtained'  in  the  cross¬ 
bending  test  throws  light  on  the  crushing 
strength. 

The  N.  B.  M.  A.  Rattler  Test— The  old  N. 
B.  M.  A.  Rattler  Test  was  an  unfortunate 
selection.  In  some  cases  soft  brick  rejected 
at  the  yards  gave  better  indications  than 
a  good  quality  of  brick.  The  test  was 
adopted  without  including  any  but  high 
grade  brick  in  the  investigations.  The  N. 


B.  M.  A.  standard  rattler  test  adopted  in 
1900  is  a  great  improvement,  but  even  this 
test  has  its  limitations.  It  has  the  merit 
of  being  simple,  expeditious  and  inexpensive. 
The  writer  has  never  considered'  it  to  be 
an  ideal  test ;  it  lacks  definiteness,  uniform¬ 
ity,  and  perspective.  For  a  given  make  of 
brick  there  may  be  too  little  difference  in 
results  between  the  indifferent  brick  and  the 
good  article.  The  accidents  of  testing  cover 
too  wide  a  range.  The  tests  do  not  always 
permit  a  sound  comparison  of  the  merits 
of  different  brick,  glazing,  form,  excessive 
impact,  and  other  causes  interfering  some¬ 
what  with  correct  conclusions.  And  yet  the 
test  is  probably  the  best  now  available.  It 
is  especially  serviceable  in  helping  an  in¬ 
spector  to  judge  the  quality  of  the  different 
grades  of  brick  which  come  from  any  yard 
ana'  to  help  him  form  his  judgment  of  their 
quality.  It  makes  a  reasonably  good  guide 
to  settle  whether  brick  come  up  to  the 
standard  imposed  by  an  ordinance  for  a 
given  improvement. 

The  Talbot-Jones  Rattler  Test — In  the  so- 
called  Talbot-Jones  machine  the  brick  are 
clamped  around  the  circumference  of  a 
circle,  themselves  forming  the  drum  of  the 
machine,  on  which  the  shot  roll  and  tumble. 
The  conditions  more  nearly  approach  the 
conditions  of  street  pavement.  This  ma¬ 
chine  is  still  in  the  experimental  stage,  but 
it  promises  well.  Brick  taken  from  street 
pavement  where  they  have  seen  severe 
service,  wear  in  this  machine  so  that  the 
opposite  face  is  remarkably  like  that  which 
has  received  the  street  wear.  Tests  with 
this  machine  require  more  time  than  is 
taken  by  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  rattler.  The  mix¬ 
ture  and  charge  of  shot  used  and  the  speed 
and  number  of  revolutions  selected'  were  de¬ 
cided  upon  after  several  series  of  tests  had 
been  made  with  different  grades  and  different 
makes  of  brick  and  after  studying  the  rela¬ 
tive  amount  of  chipping  and  abrasion  under 
a  variety  of  conditions  and  watching  the 
action  of  the  shot  through  the  screen  used 
as  the  head  of  the  drum.  With  the  present 
device  the  brick  are  set  too  far  apart,  the 
trick  are  not  supported'  well  enough  later¬ 
ally,  and  the  shot  may  by  reason  of  varying 
thickness  of  brick  or  varying  shape  of  cor¬ 
ners,  or  varying  degrees  of  smoothness  of 
surface  be  carried  to  different  heights 
before  tumbling  and  thus  give  losses 
which  are  not  comparably.  Yet  the 
results  with  different  grades  of  brick  are  sat¬ 
isfactory,  and  comparisons  of  different  makes 
of  brick  whose  quality  is  apparent  are  in 
general  more  satisfactory  than  those  made 
with  results  from  the  standard  rattler. 
Construction  is  now  in  progress  of  a  head 
and  drum  which  will  permit  an  adjustment 
of  the  circumference  to  hold  an  integral 
number  of  brick  evenly  and  closely  spaced, 
with  fillers  between  the  brick,  and'  with  a 
device  to  restrain  the  shot  from  rising  be¬ 
yond  a  certain  height.  It  is  hoped  that 
this  arrangement  will  eliminate  the  imper¬ 
fections  found  in  the  present  machine  and 
that  tests  maae  with  the  improved  machine 
will  prove  satisfactory  all  around. 

Requirements  for  Tests — The  appended 
diagram  gives  values  of  the  upper  limit  of 
rattler  losses  for  three  grades  of  paving 
brick  and  block,  which  may  be  termed :  1. 
Heavy  traffic.  2.  Medium  traffic.  3. 
Light  traffic,  for  both  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  stand¬ 
ard  rattler  and  the  present  Talbot-Jones  rat¬ 
tler.  These  limiting  values  are  for  the 
standard  rattler  for  the  usual  size  block : 
Heavy  traffic,  17  per  cent.  ;  medium  traffic, 
21  per  cent.  ;  light  traffic,  24  per  cent.  For 
brick  size :  Heavy  traffic,  21  per  cent.  ;  me¬ 
dium  traffic,  25  per  cent.  ;  light  traffic,  28 
per  cent.  For  the  present  Talbot-Jones  ma¬ 
chine  the  limiting  values  are  for  block : 
Heavy  traffic,  5  per  cent.  ;  medium  traffic, 
7*4  per  cent.;  light  traffic,  10  per  cent. 
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For  brick :  Heavy  traffic,  9  per  cent. ;  me¬ 
dium  traffic,  11  per  cent. ;  light  traffic,  14 
per  cent.  These  figures  are  subject  to  mod¬ 
ification  according  to  requirements  of  traffic 
and  conditions  of  the  brick  are  not  to  be 
taken  as  iron-clad  limits. 

The  diagrams  also  show  the  losses  for 
under-burned  and  over-burned  brick  and  a 
comparison  may  be  made  of  the  two  rattlers 
by  the  rating  of  the  brick.  A  study  of  these 
matters  would  be  instructive.  The  values 
shown  are  borne  out  by  numerous  other 
tests  also  made  in  the  Laboratory  of  Ap¬ 
plied  Mechanics  of  the  University  of  Illinois, 
a  number  of  them  on  brick  which  had  seen 
service  in  the  streets  of  Columbus,  Ohio, 
Springfield,  Ill.,  and  Champaign. 

In  taking  up  the  subject  of  inspection  of 
paving  brick  it  must  be  admitted  that  in¬ 
spection  is  generally  an  unsatisfactory  topic 
to  both  contractor  and  municipality.  In¬ 
spection  is  a  difficult  task,  requiring  skilled 
judgment,  expert  knowledge,  intelligent  ac¬ 
tion,  and  ability  of  no  mean  order,  as  well 
as  the  qualities  of  tact,  balance  and  horse 
sense.  Men  of  this  kind  available  for  this 
purpose  are  rare.  It  is  not  so  much  that 
the  politician  desires  to  appoint  a  favored 
citizen  or  that  the  residents  on  a  street  feel 
that  one  of  their  number  will  best  serve 
their  interests.  The  municipal  adminis¬ 
trative  officer  will  usually  gladly  waive  these 
considerations  if  an  inspector  of  the  ideal 
type  can  be  found.  But  the  work  for  an 
inspector  is  spasmodic,  and  the  season  is 
short,  and  his  importance  in  the  constructive 
world  is  not  so  well  established  that  he 
receives  the  salary  of  a  football  coach,  so 
that  we  must  not  expect  a  surfeit  of  ideal 
inspectors.  However,  the  first  requisite  of 
pavin'*  brick  inspection  is  a  level-headed 
and  wide-awake  inspector,  and  it  is  to  the 
interest  of  all  concerned  that  this  class  of 
men  be  developed. 

Inspection  involves  a  study  of  the  brick 
put  on  the  street.  An  inspector  whose 
work  came  under  my  observation  last  sum¬ 
mer  selected  types  of  brick  which  he  found, 
what  he  thought  to  be  soft  or  hard  or 
brown  or  brittle  or  red  or  black,  or  what 
not,  and  made  a  lot  of  rattler  tests  and 
absorption  tests  to  determine  the  relative 
place  of  these  various  types  and  to  aid  his 
judgment  in  the  inspection.  This  is  a  step 
in  the  right  direction.  It  illustrates  what 
was  meant  by  saying  that  tests  and  require¬ 
ments  should  be  useful  in  educating  inspector 
and  citizen  and  contractor. 

The  difficulties  of  inspection  are  increased 
by  the  way  material  is  loaded  on  cars  and 
piled  on  the  streets.  Good  and  poor  are 
mixed  together  indiscriminately,  even  when 
the  change  of  quality  is  apparent  as  the 
wagon  is  loaded.  Lack  of  uniformity  is  the 
bane  of  paving  brick.  May  not  the  manu¬ 
facturer  remedy  this  in  part,  at  least,  and 
place  the  mediocre  brick  on  streets  which 
want  cheap  brick  and  selected  brick  on 
streets  which  are  willing  to  pay  for  a  serv¬ 
iceable  article? 

And  this  leads  me  to  another  suggestion, 
that  the  brick  be  inspected  at  the  yards 
much  as  steel  is  insepcted  at  the  mills. 
This  could  be  done  by  bureaus  of  inspection, 
which  would  employ  expert  inspectors,  as 
is  done  in  the  case  of  steel  inspection,  and 
this  service  would  be  paid  for  by  the  thou¬ 
sand  of  brick  inspected  or  yard  of  pavement 
to  be  nut  down,  instead  of  at  a  dollar  and 
a  half  a  day.  The  bureau  of  inspection 
would  be  given  the  requirements  specified 
for  the  brick  in  the  ordinance  and  the  con¬ 
tract  and  would  certify  to  the  quality  of 
the  brick.  This  inspection  would  not  en¬ 
tirely  relieve  inspection  on  the  street  and 
in  the  pavement,  for  chipped,  broken  and 
otherwise  defective  brick  would  still  show 
up,  but  it  would  make  rejection  of  a  poor 
lot  of  brick  less  objectionable  to  the  pro¬ 
ducer  and  if  properly  carried  out  would,  in 


my  opinion,  result  in  great  gain  for  both  the 
manufacturer  and  the  municipality. 

Altogether  inspection  covers  a  multitude 
of  details,  involves  everlasting  vigilance, 
and  entails  patience  and  even  temper,  and 
the  city  which  can  get  good  inspection  is 
indeed  fortunate.  A  reputation  for  severe 
inspection  is  said  to  cause  an  undue  increase 
in  the  bids  for  work,  but  this  charge  must 
not  be  accepted  without  consideration.  Five 
cents  a  yard  extra  is  only  the  cost  of  a 
year’s  life  of  a  pavement  on  a  residence 
street  or  six  months  on  a  business  street, 
and  who  will  not  say  that  the  difference  in 
quality  of  brica  may  not  make  five  or  ten 
years,  or  even  more,  difference  in  the  life 
of  the  pavement?  Surely  adequate  and 
judicious  inspection  pays  for  itself  many 
times  over. 

Let  the  consumer  define  his  needs ;  let 
the  producer  bid  on  this  product.  Con¬ 
sumer  and  producer  may  then  adjust  needs 
and  prices  according  to  prevailing  condi¬ 
tions.  The  writer  has  not  attempted  to  go 
into  details  as  to  how  large  a  chip  or  how 
crooked  a  face  is  cause  for  rejection  of  the 
brick ;  he  has  instead  touched  upon  the 
larger  question  of  the  relation  between  pro¬ 
ducer  and  consumer  and  their  agents.  Brick 
must  continue  to  be  the  principal  material 
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for  street  pavement  in  the  inland  cities  of 
Illinois.  In  the  last  decade  this  material 
has  been  lifting  our  prairie  cities  up  out  of 
tne  mud  and  permitting  the  beautifying  of 
streets  and  adjoining  property.  Let  us  hope 
that  its  usefulness  will  be  enhanced  by 
mutually  understood  requirements  and  tests 
and  adequate  and  judicious  inspection. 
(Loud  applause.) 

(During  the  reading  of  the  paper, 
Prof.  Talbot  showed  a  picture  of  the 
Jones-Talbot  machine,  which  was 
shown  on  page  574  of  December  Clay- 
Workek,  and  a  brick  taken  from  the 
streets  of  Springfield,  Ill.,  which  had 
been  down  in  the  street  for  several 
years,  one  side  showing  the  wear  of  the 
street  and  the  other  the  effect  of  the 
rattler  test.) 

Discussion. 

President  Butterworth:  We  would 
like  to  hear  from  Mr.  D.  V.  Purington 
on  this  question,  as  he  was  also  a 
member  of  the  commission  that  adopted 
the  National  Association  test. 


Mr.  Purington:  I  have  attended  quite 
a  number  of  meetings  with  Prof.  Tal¬ 
bot.  We  put  a  good  deal  of  time  and 
work  in  on  that  old  test,  and  I  do  not 
know  that  we  differ  enough  for  me  to 
make  any  attempt  to  discuss  his  paper. 

1  agree  with  Prof.  Talbot  that,  while 
the  present  method  of  testing  brick  is 
not  an  ideal  one,  it  is  certainly  far 
ahead  of  what  we  have  had,  and  we  do 
not  want  to  let  go  of  that  until  we  have 
something  better.  I  doubt  very  much 
if  the  absorption  test  is  entitled  to  a 
great  deal  of  consideration.  I  think  any 
good  judge  of  paving  brick,  and  he 
would  not  require  a  great  deal  of  train¬ 
ing,  either,  would  be  able  to  judge 
whether  a  brick  would  be  too  soft  to 
go  into  a  street.  My  experience  is  that 
a  brick  that  will  stand  less  than  1  to 

2  per  cent,  absorption  should  never  be 
put  in  a  street  at  all,  and  I  would 
rather,  according  to  my  judgment  and 
experience,  have  a  brick  that  would 
absorb  from  4  to  6  per  cent.  Such  a 
brick  would  perhaps  make  as  good  a 
paving  brick  as  one  that  would  absorb 
less.  I  have  my  eye  on  a  particular 
piece  of  pavement,  which  I  have  been 
watching  for  a  number  of  years;  not 
a  repair  has  been  made  on  it,  and  yet 
a  great  many  brick  in  that  pavement 
show  absorption,  quite  a  large  per¬ 
centage  will  show  that  they  have  ab¬ 
sorbed  water,  and  yet  that  pavement  is 
a  model  so  far  as  wear  is  concerned. 
The  question  of  inspection  is  some¬ 
thing  we  do  not  know  much  about,  and 
we  don’t  dare  say  what  we  know.  I 
have  known  half  a  dozen  instances 
when  men  of  honest  intentions,  who 
wanted  to  do  just  what  was  right,  but 
were  absolutely  ignorant  of  their 
duties,  have  asked  me  what  they  should 
do  in  the  inspection  of  my  own  brick. 
I  am  always  glad  to  tell  them,  but  I 
simply  cite  this  as  an  example  of  the 
almost  universal  ignorance  of  men  ap¬ 
pointed  to  inspect  brick  in  the  street. 
I  understand  Mr.  Stipes,  in  this  city, 
inspects  most  of  the  brick  himself,  and 
I  am  not  sure  but  that  would  solve  a 
great  many  problems.  I  did  not  know 
this  until  today,  and  I  am  going  to  have 
a  little  talk  with  him  and  find  out  how 
he  does  it.  I  like  to  hear  Prof.  Talbot. 
I  like  to  hear  a  man  talk  about  some¬ 
thing  he  knows  about,  and  I  think  the 
paving  brick  men  of  Illinois  should  take 
off  their  hats  to  Prof.  Talbot,  for  we 
are  certainly  indebted  to  him  for  the 
many  lifts  he  has  given  us  out  of  bad 
places  and  bad  holes.  (Applause.) 

President  Butterworth:  We  would 
like  to  hear  from  Mr.  Will  P.  Blair,  of 
Terre  Haute,  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  Blair:  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
know  that  I  could  add  anything  to 
what  has  already  been  said.  Prof. 
Taioot  has  studied  this  question  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  I  agree  with  him 
in  almost  every  point  raised  by  his 
paper,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
one  or  two  minor  points,  and  still  what 
I  would  say  and  what  he  would  say 
differs  so  very  little  that  there  is 
really  no  disagreement  after  all.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  myself  that  the  rat¬ 
tler  test,  the  absorption  test  and  the 
cross-breaking  test  are  all  equally 
necessary  to  determine  the  quality  of 
brick,  and  yet  these  several  tests  can 
not  be  applied  with  equal  force  to  each 
of  several  kinds  of  brick.  That  is  to 
say,  there  are  certain  elements  of 
strength  that  are  to  be  found,  for  in¬ 
stance,  in  Mr.  Purington’s  brick,  that 
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unite  to  hold  that  strength,  and  the 
treatment  that  is  necessary  to  develop 
the  strength  of  that  brick  would  de¬ 
velop  altogether  a  different  strength  in 
another  brick,  so  that  the  same  brick 
of  one  kind  of  make,  allowing  a  2  per 
cent,  absorption,  would  be  worth  more 
to  that  brick  than  5  per  cent,  absorp¬ 
tion  would  be  worth  to  another  brick. 
It  depends  upon  the  chemical  con¬ 
stituency  of  the  brick  and  the  treat¬ 
ment  which  it  receives.  So  to  make  it 
practical,  a  brick  of  one  manufacture 
that  will  show  a  2  per  cent,  absorption 
may  last  as  long  in  the  street  as  a 
brick  with  4  per  cent,  absorption  made 
from  a  different  clay. 

Mr.  D.  V.  Purington :  May  I  ask  a 
question?  Would  not  the  rattler  test 
bring  out  the  relative  value  of  the 
brick  without  regard  to  any  absorption 
test?  That  is,  can  we  not  ascertain 
what  we  want  to  know  by  putting  the 
brick  through  the  rattler  test? 

Mr.  Blair:  I  undertook  to  answer 
your  question  when  I  said  the  rattler 
test,  the  absorption  test  and  the  cross¬ 
breaking  test  were  each  necessary  in 
the  final  determination  and  strength  of 
every  brick  that  is  made.  But  not  that 
such  test  shall  have  equal  application 
alike.  There  is  one  thought  that  Prof. 
Talbot  brought  out,  and  that  is  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  inspection  at  the  yard.  Now, 
I  venture  to  say  there  is  not  a  manu¬ 
facturer  of  paving  brick  in  this  entire 
country  that  would  not  invite  and  be 
very  glad  to  have  that  state  of  affairs 
brought  about.  It  may  be  that  the 
general  public  are  suspicious  of  us,  and 
think  we  want  to  put  a  quality  of  brick 
out  that  will  injure  the  public.  I  do 
not  think  that  is  the  case  at  all,  and 
I  am  ready  to  dispute  that  proposition 
at  any  time  and  under  all  circum¬ 
stances,  because  I  have  believed  from 
the  start  that  the  interests  of  the  man¬ 
ufacturers  of  paving  brick  lay  with  the 
interests  of  the  property  owner,  the 
man  who  pays  our  bills,  and,  without 
a  doubt,  leaving  myself  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  altogether,  I  say  that  the  endeavor 
on  the  part  of  the  paving  brick  manu¬ 
facturers  is  to  put  brick  on  the  market 
that  will  last  the  longest,  both  in  the 
manufacture  and  the  selection  of  brick 
at  the  yard.  Now  then,  we  are  in¬ 
debted  to  Prof.  Talbot  for  a  long  series 
of  technical  investigations  that  he  has 
made,  and  I  am  exceedingly  thankful 
to  him  for  the  information  that  I  have 
obtained  from  him  from  time  to  time, 
and  I  use  it  daily  in  the  management 
of  our  plant  and  the  shipments  from 
our  factory.  I  use  it  to  determine  for 
myself  by  way  of  comparison  what  is 
the  best  brick  we  make,  and  we  make 
our  selection  accordingly,  and  I  under¬ 
take  to  say  our  rule  is  Mr.  Purington’s 
rule,  and  every  other  manufacturer  in 
the  State  of  Illinois.  We  do  perhaps 
get  some  imperfect  brick  on  the  market, 
but  these  imperfect  brick  crop  out 
through  the  carelessness  of  our  em¬ 
ployes.  As  a  rule,  they  are  not  picked 
out  after  they  get  on  the  street,  not 
because  of  the  dishonesty  of  our  in¬ 
spectors,  but  being  men  who  know 
nothing  of  the  manufacture  of  brick, 
because  they  are  careful,  prudent  men, 
if  you  please,  who  want  to  protect  the 
property  owners’  rights,  are  selected. 
They  do  the  best  they  can,  and  do  it 
honestly,  but  oftentimes  the  inspector 
picks  out  the  brick  that  is  the  best 
instead  of  the  worst.  (Applause.) 


President  Butterworth:  We  have 
heard  from  the  paving  brick  manufac¬ 
turers.  Mr.  Jansen,  the  city  engineer 
of  Peoria,  is  here,  and  we  would  like 
to  hear  from  him. 

Mr.  D.  H.  Jansen,  Pekin:  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  there  is  just  one  point  I  would 
like  to  make,  one  that  I  emphasized 
in  my  paper  last  year.  That  is,  I  think 
it  would  be  far  better  if  in  some  way 
the  municipalities  could  inspect  brick 
before  they  leave  the  plants.  I  think 
it  would  be  justice  to  the  manufac¬ 
turers,  because  in  a  great  many  in¬ 
stances  brick  are  rejected  after  they 
are  on  the  ground,  and  this  is  not  ex¬ 
actly  the  manufacturer’s  fault.  I 
believe  I  have  nothing  more  to  say,  and 
after  Mr.  Purington  and  Mr.  Blair  have 
discussed  the  subject  I  think  it  has 
been  discussed  pretty  thoroughly. 

President  Butterworth:  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  cement  manufacturers 
have  instituted  a  plan  of  inspection  at 
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their  plants,  and  it  should  not  be  a 
very  difficult  matter  for  the  brick  peo¬ 
ple  to  get  something  on  the  same  line 
if  they  would  get  together  on  it.. 

The  question  of  the  manufacture  of 
sand  lime  brick  is  a  live  one,  and  it 
occurred  to  the  executive  committee 
that  we  had  heard  several  times  from 
the  men  who  represent  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  sand  lime  brick,  and  we  also 
had  some  papers  from  clay  men  crit¬ 
icising  the  sand  lime  manufacturers, 
and  so  we  thought  it  would  be  a  good 
idea  if  we  could  secure  an  entirely  un¬ 
prejudiced,  unbiased  opinion  on  this 
matter  based  on  actual  tests  and  actual 
investigations.  With  that  end  in  view, 
we  went  to  the  University  of  Illinois, 
and  Prof.  Fox  started  an  investigation, 
with  Prof.  Rolfe,  I  believe,  some  two 
or  three  months  ago,  and  he  will  now 
give  us  the  results  of  that  investiga¬ 
tion.  (Applause.) 


A  COMPARATIVE  STUDY  OF  SAND 
LIME  AND  CLAY  BRICK. 

By  H.  B.  Fox,  Instructor  in  Geology,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois,  Urbana,  Ill. 

My  topic  is  a  comparative  study  of  sand 
lime  brick  as  they  appear  on  the  market 
and  some  clay  brick  which  would  be  their 
natural  competitors. 

Before  entering  upon  this  topic,  however, 
I  have  thought  best  to  discuss  briefly  the 
characteristics  of  the  ideal  sand  lime  brick. 
In  this  discussion  I  shall  make  frequent 
reference  to  an  article  by  S.  V.  Peppel  in 
the  fifth  annual  volume  of  the  Transactions 
of  the  American  Ceramic  Society,  an  ab¬ 
stract  of  which  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Director  of  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey. 

This  ideal  sand  lime  brick  is  essentially 
a  mass  of  silicate  of  lime,  probably  CaSi03. 
To  produce  this  It  is  necessary  to  bring  to¬ 
gether  und’er  heavy  pressure  56  parts  of 
finely  divided  caustic  lime  (CaO)  and  60 
parts  of  fine  sand  and  to  expose  the  mixture 
for  several  hours  to  the  action  of  super¬ 
heated  steam.  The  specimen  I  hold  in  my 
hand  was  made  in  this  way,  except  that  the 
molding  pressure  was  800  pounds  per  square 
inch,  while  Peppel  finds  that  15,000  pounds 
gives  the  best  results. 

In  order  to  obtain  this  union  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  (1}  that  the  lime  selected  be  as  nearly 
as  possible  a  pure  calcium  oxide  CaO,  be¬ 
cause  magnesium  oxide  is  less  active  than 
calcium  oxide  and  the  compound  which  it 
makes  seems  to  have  less  strength.  It  is 
also  necessary  that  the  lime  be  thoroughly 
slaked  and  very  finely  divided. 

(2)  The  sand  must  be  pure  quartz  and 
very  fine.  Clay  and  most  other  common 
impurities  are  inert  and  do  not  enter  into 
combination  with  lime.  Peppel  states  that 
sand  which  will  not  pass  a  100-mesh  sieve 
does  not  unite  with  lime,  and  that  only 
a  part  of  that  which  passes  a  100-mesh, 
but  is  retained  by  a  150-mesh,  will  do  so. 
This  statement  is  probably  a  little  strong 
from  a  scientific  standpoint,  but  as  a  com¬ 
mercial  statement  it  is  probably  near  the 
truth.  I  have  here  two  bottles  containing 
sands  of  this  degree  of  fineness. 

(3)  The  sand  and  hydrated  lime  must  be 
so  thoroughly  mixed  that  each  sand  particle 
is  in  contact  on  all  sides  with  particles  of 
lime.  Particles  which  are  not  in  actual 
contact  do  not  unite  chemically. 

(4)  The  mixture  must  be  subjected  to 
heavy  pressure  in  order  to  force  the  parti¬ 
cles  into  contact  and  to  give  form  to  the 
brick. 

(5)  The  bricks  must  be  subjected  to  the 
action  of  steam  showing  a  pressure  of  120 
or  more  pounds.  If  conditions  are  just 
right,  chemical  union  begins  at  a  somewhat 
lower  pressure  than  this,  but  practical  ex¬ 
perience  indicates  that  this  is  the  lowest 
that  can  be  relied  on. 

Whenever  these  five  conditions  can  be 
met  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  brick  of 
good  quality  and  in  every  way  desirable  can 
be  made,  but  deposits  of  silica  of  the  re¬ 
quired  fineness  are  not  often  found,  and  the 
cost  of  grinding  adds  largely  to  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  manufacture.  In  order  to  in  a 
measure  cover  this  point,  Peppel  made  some 
experiments  to  determine  how  much  coarse 
sand,  i.  e.,  sand  above  100-mesh,  can  be 
added  to  the  above  mixture.  He  found  that 
the  addition  of  coarse  sand  increased  the 
crushing  strength  of  the  brick,  but  reduced 
the  tensile  strength..  His  experiments  were 
not  very  conclusive  as  to  the  proper  amount. 
Some  investigations  of  our  own  seem  to  in¬ 
dicate  that  the  amount  varies  with  the 
character  of  the  sand  used.  If  the  voids  or 
vacant  spaces  between  the  grains  of  the 
coarse  sand  be  carefully  measured  and 
enough  of  the  above  mixture  introduced  to 
completely  fill  these  voids  after  pressure 
has  been  applied,  a  good  brick  will  be  pro¬ 
duced.  Of  course  In  this  case  the  mixing 
must  be  thoroughly  done. 

The  only  change  in  the  scheme  of  manu¬ 
facture  sketched  above  which  is  necessitated 
by  the  introduction  of  coarse  sand  is  that 
greater  pressure  must  be  applied  to  cause 
the  sand  grains  to  interlock  and  reduce  the 
voids.  The  amount  of  pressure  necessary 
will  vary  with  the  character  of  the  sand 
used  and  the  amount  of  water  introduced. 
Peppel  found  that  with  the  sand  and  de¬ 
gree  of  moisture  he  used  15,000  pounds 
pressure  per  square  inch  gave  the  best 
results. 

I  have  here  a  specimen  made  with  sand  hav¬ 
ing  33  1-3  pr  cfent  of  voids.  These  voids  were 
filled  with  paste  made  as  described  above. 
The  proportions  by  weight  are  cav.slic  llm 
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(CaO)  10  per  cent,  finely  ground  quartz 
sand  10  per  cent,  coarse  sand  65  per  cent. 
The  rest  being  water  used  in  hydrating  the 
lime  and  moistening  the  sand.  This  s..- 
men  was  subjected  to  only  800  pounds  pres¬ 
sure.  Heavier  pressure  would  have  given 
it  greater  solidity  and  a  more  uniform  sur¬ 
face. 

Let  us  now  leave  the  theoretical  part 
and  give  our  attention  to  the  tests  made, 
the  methods  used  in  applying  these  tests, 
and  the  results  obtained. 

Porosity — One  of  the  first  things  usually 
determined  is  the  porosity,  or  percentage  of 
vacant  spaces  in  the  brick  mass.  The  meth¬ 
od  used  in  obtaining  the  porosity  of  the 
materials  was  the  same,  except  i-  ™ 
details,  as  that  used  by  Mr.  Buckley  on 
the  building  stones  of  Wisconsin.  From  an 
examination  of  the  different  methods  used 
we  have  concluded  with  Mr.  Buckley  that 
the  following  principle  is  the  only  one  by 
which  the  true  percentage  of  voids  can  be 
obtained. 

The  blocks  were  first  dried  in  an  oven  at 
300  degrees  Fahrenheit  to  constant  weight, 
i.  e.  until  upon  reheating  they  no  longer 
lost  weight.  The  blocks  were  taken  from 
the  oven,  cooled  in  a  dry  atmosphere  over 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and  then  care¬ 
fully  weighed.  This  gave  the  first  or  dry 
weight.  After  the  dry  weight  was  obtained 
the  blocks  were  placed  in  a  vessel  of  dis¬ 
tilled  water  under  the  bell-jar  of  an  air 
pump  and  the  air  exhausted.  By  so  doing 
the  air  was  drawn  from  the  voids  and  the 
water  given  a  chance  to  completely  fill  them. 
The  bricks  were  left  to  soak  in  a  partial 
vacuum  for  twenty-four  hours,  giving  time 
enough  for  them  to  become  completely  sat¬ 
urated.  After  this  treatment  they  were 
taken  from  the  water  one  at  a  time,  the 
water  dried  from  the  surface  with  a  soft 
muslin  cloth  and  then  quickly  weighed.  This 
second  set  of  weights  is  the  weight  of  the 
blocks  with  the  voids  completely  filled  with 
water.  The  difference  between  the  two 
weights  is  the  weight  of  the  water  taken 
up  by  each  block.  The  blocks  were  again 
weighed  suspended  in  water  for  the  third 
set  of  weights. 

Now  by  dividing  the  di  v  weight  of  each 
block  by  the  difference  between  the  wet  and 
dry  weights,  we  get  the  specific  gravity  of 
the  material,  1.  e.  the  weight  of  the  brick 
material  compared  with  the  weight  of  an 
equal  volume  of  water.  If  now  we  multiply 
the  weight  of  the  water  absorbed  by  the 

specific  gravity  of  the  brick  material,  we 

have  the  weight  of  the  solid  material  neces¬ 
sary  to  fill  the  voids,  and  by  the  addition 
of  this  weight  to  the  dry  weight  of  the 

blocks  we  have  the  weight  of  the  bricks  If 
they  were  solid.  By  dividing  the  weight  of 
the  material  necessary  to  fill  the  voids  as 
already  found  by  the  solid  weight  we  have 
the  percentage  of  porosity  or  the  relative 

amounts  of  solid  and  void. 

Reducing  the  statement  of  the  above  pro¬ 
cess  to  a  simple  formula,  it  is  as  follows : 


%  of  pore  space  = 


(W— D)  sp.gr. 

D  plus  (W— D)  sp.gr. 


In  which  W  equals  the  saturated  and  D  the 
dry  weights. 

The  method  ordinarily  used  is  to  dry  the 
brick,  weigh  it,  soak  it  for  twenty-four  to 
forty-eight  hours,  dry  the  surface  and 
weigh  again.  The  difference  between  the 
two  weights  divided  by  the  dry  weight  is 
called  the  percentage  of  absorption  or  por¬ 
osity. 

This  method  Is  faulty  In  a  number  of 
ways.  We  know  the  voids  in  all  kinds  of 
more  or  less  porous  materials  are  not  all 
of  a  size,  but  that  a  part,  and  often  a  very 
large  part,  are  very  minute.  This  fact 


often  causes  error  in  two  ways :  1.  If  great 
care  is  not  taken  in  drying,  the  water  is 
not  all  driven  out  and  the  first  weight  is 
wrong.  2.  If  the  material  is  well  dried 
it  is  impossible  to  fill  these  pores  in  twen¬ 
ty-four  or  forty-eight  hours’  soaking.  We 
have  kept  ordinary  sandstones  in  boiling 
water  for  seventy-two  hours,  and  even  then 
the  air  pump  showed  that  the  voids  were  not 
completely  filled.  This  accounts  in  large  part 
for  the  extremely  low  percentages  of  porosity 
shown  for  many  materials.  A  second  source 
of  error  enters  the  computation.  By  the 
usual  method  the  weight  of  the  water  ab¬ 
sorbed  is  divided  by  tne  weight  of  the  dry 
material.  But  since  the  percentage  of  ab¬ 


sorption  is  the  ratio  between  the  volume  of 
the  brick  and  the  volume  of  the  voids,  or 
between  the  weight  of  the  solid  brick  and 
the  weight  of  enough  solid  material  of  the 
same  specific  gravity  to  fill  the  voids,  both 
weights  must  be  calculated  to  the  same  kind 
of  material.  By  the  usual  method,  however, 
we  are  considering  the  voids  as  filled  with 
water,  which  is  only  about  2-5  as  heavy 
as  the  brick  material,  and  consequently  the 
ratio  obtained  is  much  too  low.  Also  the 
smaller  the  pore  spaces  the  greater  the 
error. 

For  illustration  we  have  taken  the  porosity 
of  a  single  sample  of  three  different  kinds 
oi  brick  by  the  usual  method  for  compari¬ 
son. 

Percentage  of  Pc-ie  Space.  Old  metli.  New. 
Michigan  City,  sand-cement,  lime  8.7  32.0 


Kokomo,  sand-lime,  burned . 24.03  46.4 

Danville,  vitrified  clay . 31  3.4 


From  the  above  table  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  smaller  the  pore  spaces  the  greater  the 
relative  error.  If,  now,  we  had  two  bricks 
with  the  same  percentage  of  porosity,  one 
with  large  voids,  the  other  with  small  ones, 
by  the  usual  method  the  latter  would  give 
a  much  lower  percentage  than  the  former 
and  appear  to  be  the  better  brick,  when  the 
reverse  might  easily  be  the  case. 

The  different  kinds  of  brick  tested  with 
the  specific  gravity  and  porosity  of  each  are 
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given  in  the  following  table,  each  result 
being  the  average  of  five  samples : 

Per  Cent  of  Pore  Space  Specific  Pet. 
and  Specific  Gravity.  Gravity  Pore  Sp. 

Mich.  City,  sand-lime . 2.652  35.9 

Mich.  City,  sand-cement-lime.2,678  32.0 

Kokomo,  sand-lime . 2.629  47.3 

Kokomo,  sand-lime,  burned.  .2.533  46.4 

Lafayette,  sand-lime . 2.65  31.1 

Lafayette,  sand-lime,  2  per 

cent  cement  . 2.672  30.4 

St.  Louis,  red  pressed  clay.. 2.586  23.5 

St.  Louis,  gray  pressed  clay. 2,658  19.82 

St.  Louis,  yellow  prsd.  clay.  .2.622  17.3 

Danville,  vitrified  clay . 2.49  3.4 

The  porosity  depends  in  the  sand-lime 
brick  not  so  much  upon  the  size  of  the  sand 
grains  as  whether  there  is  sufficient  material 
present  fine  enough  to  fill  the  voids  between 
the  larger  grains  and  upon  the  pressure  used. 

Freezing — Closely  related  to  the  porosity 
and  depending  to  a  large  extent  upon  it  is 
the  action  of  frost. 

Because  of  unavoidable  delay  in  getting  the 
powder  with  which  to  feed  the  saws,  the 
blocks  for  these  tests,  except  in  the  case  of 
the  Michigan  City  sand-lime  brick,  were  cut 
out  with  broad  chisels  and  then  the  faces  of 
all  except  the  clay  brick  ground  down  until 
they  were  smooth.  A  set  of  ten  of  each  kind 
was  made  and  then  half  were  taken  for  each 
test.  The  freezing  test  was  made  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  The  prepared  blocks  were  dried, 
weighed,  saturated  with  water,  set  in  a 
wire  basket,  put  into  a  sheet-iron  can  and 
placed  in  the  freezing  mixture.  The  tem¬ 
perature  of  this  mixture  varies  from  20  de¬ 
grees  to  18  degrees  Fahrenheit.  After  the 
blocks  were  frozen  they  were  removed  basket 
and  all  from  the  freezing  can,  placed  in  a 


similar  can  partly  full  of  distilled  water  and 
set  in  a  warm  place  to  thaw.  They  were 
frozen  and  thawed  in  this  way  eighteen 
times,  and  by  all  being  together  in  the  wire 
basket  of  couise  received  exactly  the  same 
treatment.  The  cubes  were  then  dried,  re¬ 
weighed,  examined  and  crushed.  So  far  as 
the  clay  and  Kokomo  waste  glass  brick  are 
concerned,  there  was  no  visible  change  other 
than  that  to  be  expected  from  handling  and 
manipulation. 

The  Kokomo  sand-lime  brick  went  to 
pieces  so  badly  there  was  no  chance  for  ap¬ 
plying  the  crushing  test  to  the  frozen  ma¬ 
terial.  The  loss  for  the  samples  of  this 
brick  taken  was  practically  100  per  cent. 

There  seems  to  be  very  little  difference 
between  the  other  sand-lime  brick.  All  had 
more  or  less  loss  from  the  surface  by  scal¬ 
ing  and  one  sample  of  the  Lafayette  sand- 
lime  brick  lost  almost  50  per  cent.  This, 
however,  may  have  been  due  to  an  unusual 
flaw  in  that  particular  brick,  as  the  remain¬ 
ing  samples  were  about  the  same  as  the  aver¬ 
age.  The  greatest  loss  on  any  specimen  of 
the  Michigan  City  brick  was  5.84  per  cent, 
the  average  loss  2.69  per  cent.  The  great¬ 
est  loss  for  any  specimen  of  the  “Union” 
Lafayette  cement-sand-lime  was  5.32  per  cent, 
the  average  loss  1.92  per  cent.  The  “Ameri¬ 
can”  Michigan  City  cement-sand  brick  did  not 
seem  quite  so  good,  the  greatest  loss  being 
8.81  per  cent  and  the  average  loss  5.58  per 
cent. 

The  following  table  shows  the  loss  by 
weight  of  the  samples  frozen : 


Loss  of  weight  per  cent 
after  freezing  and  thaw¬ 
ing  eighteen  times. 

Mich.  City,  sand-lime.  2.69  Surface  scaled 
M.  City,  sd.-cem.-lime  5.58  Surface  scaled 
Kokomo,  sand-lime.  ..  100.00  Crumbled 
K’k’mo,  sd.-lime,  b’rn’d  0.00 
Lafayette,  sand-lime..  13.22  av.  3  samples 
Lafayette,  sand-lime,  2 

per  cent  cement....  1.92  Surface  scaled 
St.  Louis  red  pressed 

clay  .  0.00 

St.  Louis  gray  pressed 

clay  .  0.00 

St.  Louis  yellow  press¬ 
ed  clay  .  0.00 

Danville  vitrified  clay.  0.00 


The  above  table  shows  that  all  of  the  sand- 
lime  and  cement  sand-brick  tested  were  more 
or  less  broken  down  by  freezing  and  thaw¬ 
ing. 

After  the  material  had  been  frozen  it 
was  dried,  reweighed,  examined  and  sent  to 
the  testing  laboratory  of  the  College  of  En¬ 
gineering  to  be  crushed.  The  following  table 
shows  the  effect  of  freezing  and  thawing  on 
the  different  kinds  of  brick  : 


Effect  of  freezing  on 
crushing  strength. 
Michigan  City  sand-lime. ...  Loss  18  p.  c. 
Mich.  City  sand-cement-lime. Loss  23.65  p.  c. 

Kokomo  sand-lime  . Crumbled 

Kokomo  sand-lime,  burned.. Loss  22.66  p.  c. 

Lafayette  sand-lime  . Gain  8.42  p.  c. 

Lafayette  sand-lime,  2  per 

cent  cement  . Gain  22.66  p.  c. 

St.  Louis  red  pressed  clay.. Loss  21.69  p.  c. 
St.  Louis  gray  pressed  clay.. Loss  15.08  p.  c. 
St.  Louis  yellow  pressed  clay.Loss  11.12  p.  c. 
Danville  vitrified  clay . Loss  40.71  p.  c. 

An  examination  of  the  above  table  will 
show  that  all  except  two  were  materially 
weakened  by  freezing.  The  greatest  loss  of 
strength  is  shown  by  the  Danville  vitrified 
brick.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
brick  is  very  compact  and  that  nearly  all 
the  absorption  is  due  to  lamination  cracks, 
which  are,  of  course,  the  planes  of  weakness 
in  the  material.  When,  then,  the  water 
freezes  and  expands  in  these  cracks  the 
weakness  is  further  developed.  In  the 
pressed  brick  the  percentage  of  loss  in 
strength  is  in  almost  exact  proportion  to 
the  porosity.  The  gain  in  strength  shown 
by  the  two  kinds  of  Lafayette  brick  is  al¬ 
most  certainly  due  to  the  change  of  the  free 
lime  present  to  the  carbonate  of  lime,  which 
has  much  higher  binding  power.  Further 
proof  of  this  statement  will  be  given  in  dis¬ 
cussing  the  action  of  carbonic  acid  gas  on 
the  moist  material.  I  think  we  are  justi¬ 
fied  in  concluding  that  all  material  Is  In¬ 
jured  by  freezing  and  that  the  amount  of 
injury  depends  upon  the  percentage  of  por¬ 
osity,  the  size  of  the  pores  and  physical 
make-up  of  the  brick  all  working  together. 

Crushing  Strength — The  crushing  strength 
tests  on  this  material  were  made  by  Mr. 
Curfman,  acting  under  the  direction  of  Prof. 
Talbot  of  the  College  of  Engineering.  The 
blocks  prepared  as  above  were  capped  with 
plaster  of  paris  to  give  a  smooth  uniform 
bearing  surface.  The  results  given  in  the 
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following  table  are  the  averages  of  five 

blocks : 

Crushing  strength. 

Pounds  per  sq.  in. 

Michigan  City  sand-lime . 1,007.5 

Michigan  City  sand-lime-cement . 1,818 

Kokomo  sand-lime  .  686 

Kokomo  sand-lime,  burned . 1,778 

Lafayette  sand-lime  . .....1,164 

Lafayette  sand-lime,  2  p.  c.  cement.  ..  1,040 

St.  Louis  red  pressed  clay . 7,415 

St.  Louis  gray  pressed  clay . 3,526 

St.  Louis  yellow  pressed  clay . 4,746 

Danville  vitrified  clay.. . 9,300 

Action  of  Heat — In  order  to  judge  some¬ 
what  the  behavior  of  the  different  classes  of 
brick  under  fhe  action  of  intense  heat,  as 
sometimes  occurs  in  burning  buildings,  speci¬ 
mens  of  each  kind  of  brick  tested  were  placed 
in  succession  behind  an  asbestos  screen,  so 
that  one  face  only  was  exposed,  and  the  flame 
of  a  blast  lamp  turned  on  the  exposed  face. 

The  intensity  of  the  heat  was  regulated  so 
that  in  about  fifteen  minutes  the  face  of  the 
brick  was  at  a  bright  red  heat.  Two  of 
the  specimens  were  allowed  to  cool  in  the 
air,  while  two  were  immediately  placed  un¬ 
der  a  stream  of  running  water. 

The  effect  of  this  heat  on  the  pure  sand- 
lime  brick  was  to  weaken  it  perceptibly  to 
the  depth  of  an  inch  from  the  exposed  face, 
the  heat  having  loosened  the  cementing  ma¬ 
terial.  The  exposed  face  was  whitened  and 
could  be  rubbed  off  with  the  fingers.  The 
small  pieces  of  the  brick  flaked  off  from  the 
corners  and  the  edges,  but  there  were  no 
cracks  developed.  Under  the  action  of  sud¬ 
den  cooling  the  spalling  off  of  the  heated 
face  was  increased  and  the  brick  was  fur¬ 
ther  weakened  The  sand-lime  brick,  which 
had  considerable  clay  in  its  makeup,  how¬ 
ever,  behaved  somewhat  differently.  Instead 
of  being  softened  by  the  action  of  the  heat, 
it  was  slightly  hardened.  Cracks  one-half 
inch  deep  appeared  on  the  exposed  face  simi¬ 
lar  to  the  cracks  in  drying  mud,  the  brick 
was  discolored  and  weakened  to  the  depth 
of  five-eighths  of  an  inch.  Under  the  action 
of  water  the  edges  spalled  off  slightly  and 
the  cracks  were  increased.  Otherwise  there 
was  no  difference  in  the  specimens. 

The  cement  sand-lime  bricks  behaved  some¬ 
what  better.  Though  the  exposed  face  was 
whitened  and  softened  to  a  depth  of  one- 
fourth  to  one-half  an  inch,  the  remainder 
of  the  brick  seemed  unharmed.  The  water 
did  not  affect  them  except  to  slightly  deepen 
the  zone  of  weakening. 

The  pressed  clay  brick  was  scarcely  In¬ 
jured  by  the  heat.  Incipient  cracks  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  exposed  faces,  and  in  some 
cases  the  brick  was  discolored  and  slightly 
weakened.  Otherwise  under  either  treat¬ 
ment  the  brick  was  not  affected. 

The  vitrified  clay  brick,  as  might  be  ex¬ 
pected,  was  badly  cracked  one  and  one-quar¬ 
ter  inches  deep  by  both  methods,  the  water 
only  increasing  the  cracks.  Beyond  this  zone, 
however,  the  brick  was  apparently  as  sound 
as  ever.  The  vitrified  sand-lime  brick  was 
apparently  unaffected  in  any  way  by  heat  or 
sudden  cooling. 

The  relative  rank  of  the  specimens  tested, 
then,  would  be  : 

1.  Vitrified  sand-lime  brick. 

2.  Pressed  clay  brick. 

3.  Oement-sand-lime  brick. 

4.  Sand-lime  and  vitrified  clay  brick. 

That  this  was  a  fair  test  the  recent  fire 
in  Champaign  gave  proof.  A  wall  built  of 
soft-burned  brick  was  exposed  to  the  full  heat 
of  the  flames  for  some  time ;  this  from  time 
to  time  had  a  certain  amount  of  water 
turned  on  it.  Aside  from  a  slight  chipping 
from  exposed  surfaces,  the  bricks  are  unin¬ 
jured.  It  can  be  safely  assumed  that  any 
brick  that  is  not  injured  to  any  appreciable 
depth  by  the  above  test  will  stand  the  test 
of  any  ordinary  fire. 

Action  of  Acids — For  the  purpose  of  deter¬ 
mining,  if  possible,  what  the  action  of  the 
acids  contained  in  the  atmosphere  would  be 
on  the  material  tested,  some  blocks  were 
treated  as  follows :  Ten  one-inch  cubes  were 
made  from  each  kind  of  material  and  one- 
half  subjected  to  the  action  of  H2C03  and 
the  other  half  to  H2  S04.  All  were  first 
dried  and  carefully  weighed.  One  lot  was 
then  saturated  with  distilled  water  and  put 
into  a  vessel,  closed  except  for  inlet  and 
outlet  tubes,  where  the  atmosphere  could  be 
kept  moist  and  a  steam  of  C02  passed 
through  to  keep  the  vessel  full  of  gas.  After 
twenty  days  they  were  uncovered,  dried  and 


reweigheu  with  the  results  shown  In  the  fol¬ 
lowing  table : 

Action  of  C02 

Michigan  City  sand-lime. ..  .Gain  57.00  p.  c. 
Mich.  City  sand-cement-lime. Gain  1.41  p.  c. 

Kokomo  sand-lime . Gain  2.20  p.  c. 

Kokomo  sand-lime,  burned .  .  No  action 

Dafayette  sand-lime . Gain  2.13  p.  c. 

Lafayette  sand-lime,  2  p.  c. 

cement  . Gain  4.53  p.  c. 

St.  Louis  red  pressed  clay... No  action 
St.  Louis  gray  pressed  clay.. No  action 
St.  Louis  yellow  pressed  clay. No  action 
Danville  vitrified  clay . No  action 

From  the  above  table  it  will  be  seen  that 
all  of  the  sand-lime  and  cement-sand-lime 
bricks  gained  in  weight.  This  gain  in 
weight  was  of  course  due  to  the  conversion 
of  free  lime  (CaO)  into  lime  carbonate 
(CaC03)  by  the  action  of  the  carbonic  acid 
gas.  The  gain  in  weight  by  the  Michigan 
City  materials  was  slight. 

In  the  case  of  the  sand  lime,  because  the 
material  had  most  of  it  been  exposed  to  the 
weather  for  two  years  and  the  change  had 
already  taken  place,  and  in  the  cement-sand- 
lime  because  the  amount  of  lime  used  was 
small.  The  slight  increase  in  strength  due 
to  this  change  to  carbonate  was  much  more 
than  overbalanced  by  the  loss  in  strength 
due  to  freezing,  so  that,  as  will  be  seen  by 
referring  to  the  table  of  crushing  strength, 
both  of  these  brick  lost  strength.  In  the 
brick  from  Lafayette  there  was  a  decided 
gain  in  weight,  showing  the  conversion  to 
the  carbonate  has  not  yet  taken  place  and 
with  the  change  came  an  increase  in  crush¬ 
ing  strength  as  already  noted.  As  further 
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proof  that  it  was  this  change  that  gave  the 
added  strength,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  gain 
in  strength  was  in  almost  the  same  ratio 
as  the  gain  in  weight,  the  sand-lime  gaining 
2.13  per  cent  in  weight  and  8.42  per  cent  in 
strength  as  against  4.53  per  cent  gain  in 
weight  and  22.66  per  cent  gain  in  strength 
by  the  sand-lime  with  2  per  cent  cement. 

The  action  of  the  H2  S04  was  not  satis¬ 
factory  largely  because  the  acid  was  applied 
in  a  %  of  1  per  cent  water  solution  instead 
of  as  a  gas,  thus  giving  chance  for  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  material.  That  solution  resulted 
was  clearly  shown  by  an  examination  of  the 
solution  after  the  bricks  were  removed.  The 
results  obtained  are  shown  in  the  following 
table : 

Action  of  %  per 
cent  of  H2S04 

Michigan  City  sand-lime . Gain  .46  p.  c. 

Mich.  City  sand-cement-lime. Gain  .12  p.  c. 

Kokomo  sand-lime  . Loss  .98  p.  c. 

Kokomo  sand-lime,  burned ...  Gain  .35  p.  c. 

Lafayette  sand-lime  . Loss  .28  p.  c. 

Lafayette  sand-lime,  2  p.  c. 

cement  . Gain  .05  p.  c. 

St.  Louis  red  pressed  clay... No  action 
St.  Louis  gray  pressed  clay.. No  action 
St.  Louis  yellow  pressed  clay. No  action 
Danville  vitrified  clay . No  action 

Abrasion  Test — It  is  not  customary  to  ap¬ 
ply  an  abrasive  test  to  building  materials, 
but  since  the  lower  portions  and  the  interiors 
of  buildings  are  subjected  to  more  or  less 
wear,  the  test  as  applied  to  these  materials 
may  be  of  interest.  Cubes  approximately 
one  and  a  quarter  inches  on  a  side  were  pre¬ 
pared  with  three  of  the  original  brick  faces. 


These  cubes  were  dried,  weighed,  and  placed 
in  an  ordinary  stoneware  jar  with  a  number 
of  pieces  of  rough,  angular  quartz.  The  jar 
was  nine  inches  in  diameter  and  was  re¬ 
volved  in  the  manner  of  an  ordinary  rattler 
eighteen  and  one-half  times  a  minute  for  an 
hour.  The  cubes  were  then  removed,  brushed, 
reweighed  and  the  loss  calculated. 

The  Lafayette  sand-lime,  the  Michigan 
City  sand-lime  and  the  Lafayette  cement- 
sand-lime  had  the  corners,  edges  and  orig¬ 
inal  faces  entirely  worn  off  and  were  prac¬ 
tically  spherical.  The  Michigan  City  cement- 
sand-lime,  the  Kokomo  sand-lime  and  vitri¬ 
fied  sand-lime  bricks  had  the  corners  and 
edges  taken  off,  but  the  faces  not  worn  to 
speak  of.  The  clay  bricks  were  none  of 
them  much  worn  and  the  Danville  vitrified 
brick  hardly  at  all. 

The  results  obtained  may  be  seen  from 
the  following  table : 


-Abrasion -  Loss. 


Corners. 


Mich.  City 

sand-lime. .  .badly  rounded 
Mich.  Cy.  sd.- 

cem. -lime.  ..badly  rounded 
Kokomo  sd. 

lime  . badly  rounded 

Kokomo  sd. 

lime,  burn,  badly  rounded 
Lafayette  sd. 

lime  .  badly  rounded 

Lafayette  sd. 

lime,  2  p.  c. 

cement  ....badly  rounded 
St.  Louis  rd. 

pressed  clay  sltly.  rounded 
St.  Louis  gray 
pressed  clay  sltly.  rounded 
St.  Louis  yel. 

pressed  clay  sltly.  rounded 
Danville  vit. 

clay  . sltly.  rounded 


Faces.  pet. 

badly  worn  35.5 
sltly.  worn  16.9 
perfect  10.3 

sltly.  worn  15.0 
badly  worn  43.7 

sltly.  worn  21.4 
perfect  2.7 

perfect  2.8 

perfect  6.3 

perfect  1.2 


A  few  words  now  in  regard  to  the  ma¬ 
terials  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  sand- 
lime  brick  tested. 

Michigan  City  sand-lime — 

Sand,  2-100  of  1  per  cent  passes  a  100- 
mesh  sieve. 

Lime,  a  magnesian  lime,  carrying  a 
small  amount  of  clay. 

Pressure,  8,000  pounds  per  square  inch. 

Steam  pressure,  105  pounds  for  eight 
hours. 

Michigan  City  cement — 

Sand,  same  as  above. 

Lime,  a  calcium  lime,  carrying  much 
clay. 

Cement,  Louisville. 

Kokomo — 

Brick  made  from  waste  from  plate  glass 
works,  mixed  with  lime  and  steamed. 
This  makes  their  sand-lime  grade.  The 
above  brick  are  burned  like  clay  brick 
to  make  their  best  grade. 

Lafayette — 

Sand,  2.1  per  cent  will  pass  a  100-mesh 
seive. 

Lime,  highly  magnesian,  some  iron  and 
clay. 

In  summing  up,  I  might  say  that  while 
the  sand-lime  brick  seems  to  suffer  by  com¬ 
parison  with  the  clay  brick,  they  are  not  to 
be  condemned  without  further  investigation. 
The  greatest  trouble  seems  to  be  in  the 
size  of  the  sand  grains  as  shown  in  another 
place.  We  believe,  further,  that  if  proper 
methods  of  manufacture  are  used  a  No.  1 
brick  can  be  made.  The  cost  of  manufac¬ 
ture,  however,  is  likely  to  be  much  higher. 

Before  closing,  there  is  one  thing  I  should 
like  to  urge  upon  the  attention  of  this  as¬ 
sociation  for  consideration  at  another  time — 
that  is,  the  lack  of  a  uniform  and  official 
set  of  tests  to  be  applied  to  building  ma¬ 
terials.  At  the  present  time  every  man  tests 
the  material  as  he  sees  tit,  and  unless  he  de¬ 
scribes  his  methods  fully,  we  have  no  way  of 
correlating  the  results.  Furthermore,  some 
of  the  tests  that  are  applied  are  absolutely 
wrong,  and  even  if  applied  in  exactly  the 
same  way  to  different  materials  will  not  give 
proportionate  results. 

In  closing  I  wish  to  acknowledge  the  val¬ 
uable  assistance  received  from  Prof.  Rolfe 
and  Mr.  Jones  of  the  department  of  geology, 
who  have  worked  with  me  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  tests,  from  Prof.  Parr  of  the 
chemical  department,  Prof.  Talbot,  Mr.  Curf- 
man  and  others  of  the  college  of  engineering, 
as  well  as  from  others  who  have  contributed 
information  and  materials.  (Applause.) 

Discussion. 

(While  reading  the  paper,  Mr.  Fox 
passed  around  small  specimens,  each 
one  tagged  as  to  material  and  also  the 
test. 

Mr.  Fox:  Before  taking  my  seat,  I 
want  to  say  in  the  sand  lime  brick,  as 
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now  manufactured,  there  is  very  little 
bond,  and  that  practically  all  of  the 
cementing  substance  is  there  in  the 
form  of  calcium  carbonate,  or  calcium 
hydrate,  and  the  tests  we  have  made 
show  this  quite  clea  rly.  When  I  put 
these  materials  into  the  acid  in  mak¬ 
ing  that  test,  most  of  them  effer¬ 
vesced  very  rapidly,  showing  a  consid¬ 
erable  quantity  of  calcium  carbonate 
present.  (Applause.) 

President  Butterworth:  I  understand 
there  are  several  sand  lime  brick  peo¬ 
ple  present.  If  so,  we  would  like  to 
hear  from  them  on  this  subject.  If 
there  is  no  discussion,  we  will  pass  on 
to  the  next,  “The  Labor  Problem.”  We 
are  most  of  us  interested  in  this  ques¬ 
tion,  and  I  hope  some  one  will  take  the 
initiative  and  give  us  a  good,  sound 
talk  on  the  labor  question. 

Mr.  Purington:  Let  us  endorse  the 
open  shop  and  let  it  go  at  that. 
(Laughter.) 

Several  members:  Second  the  motion. 

President  Butterworth:  I  think  it 
would  be  well  to  take  a  rising  vote  on 
this  question. 

The  question  was  carried  by  a  rising 
vote. 

President  Butterworth:  I  think  we 
may  call  it  unanimous.  If  there  is  no 
further  discussion,  a  motion  to  adjourn 
is  in  order,  but  first  I  want  to  announce 
the  banquet  for  tonight  at  the  Beards¬ 
ley  Hotel  at  8  o’clock.  We  are  to  be 
the  guests  of  Mr.  John  W.  Stipes  on 
that  occasion. 

Adjourned. 
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Wednesday  Morning,  January  11,  1905. 

President  Butterworth:  Gentlemen  of 
the  convention,  you  will  now  come  to 
order.  The  first  business  of  the  morn¬ 
ing  is  the  appointing  of  committees.  I 
will  appoint  the  committee  on  resolu¬ 
tions  as  follows: 

J.  H.  Mamer,  Campus,  Ill. 

C.  C.  Barr,  Streator,  Ill. 

L.  R.  Whitney,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

The  first  paper  on  the  programme 

this  morning  is  “Concrete  vs.  Brick,” 
by  Will  P.  Blair,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

Mr.  Blair:  I  was  about  to  offer  a 
sort  of  half-way  apology  for  this  paper, 
but  I  believe  I  will  not.  You  all  know 
very  well  that  I  could  not  handle  this 
question  from  a  technical  standpoint. 
I  can  only  handle  it  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  what  little  ability  I  have.  I 
have  no  technical  education  and  no 
ability  whatever  in  that  direction,  such 
as  you  would  expect  from  Prof.  Talbot 
or  Prof.  Fox,  so  you  will  have  to  take 
just  what  I  am  able  to  give  you. 

(The  paper  is  published  in  full  on 
pages  56  and  57  of  this  issue.) 

Discussion. 

President  Butterworth:  This  ques¬ 
tion  is  now  open  for  discussion. 

M.  W.  Lauer,  Chicago,  Ill. — Four 
years  ago  I  had  the  pleasure  of  pre¬ 
paring  a  paper  for  this  convention  on 
“Hollow  Building  Block  vs.  Frame.”  I 
believe  if  I  had  been  called  on  this 
year  the  subject  would  have  been  “Hol¬ 
low  Building  Block  vs.  Concrete  Build¬ 
ing  Block.”  I  am  somewhat  proud  of 
my  membership  in  the  Illinois  Clay- 
workers’  Association,  although  it  is  re¬ 
cent,  because  it  is  the  first  art  of  which 
we  have  any  record,  according  to  the 
Scriptures,  and  the  Scripture  has  been 
quoted  from  pretty  freely  the  last  two 


days.  I  believe  the  Illinois  clay  work¬ 
ers  are  followers  of  that  art,  and  we 
are  told  that  the  Almighty  mixed  earth 
and  made  the  grandest  product  the 
world  has  ever  known.  I  cannot  com¬ 
prehend  why  the  clay  journals,  whose 
field  of  endeavor  is  supposed  to  be  clay 
and  clay  goods,  should  devote  column 
after  column  and  page  after  page  to 
the  discussion  of  the  subject  of  lime 
brick  and  sand-lime  brick  and  concrete 
brick  and  what  not,  everything  but  gold 
brick.  But'  that  is  their  business.  I 
was  so  much  impressed  by  Dr.  Con¬ 
verse’s  little  talk  last  night  about  the 
Babes  in  the  Woods,  and  I  want  to  con¬ 
fess  that  I  have  been  a  Babe  in  the 
Woods  and  it  took  me  several  years 
to  shake  off  the  leaves  and  rub  my 
eyes  and  get  out  and  wake  up.  My 
business,  as  you  will  probably'  find  out 
before  I  go  much  further,  is  hollow 
building  block,  clay  block,  vitrified  clay 
block,  impervious  clay  block.  (Ap¬ 
plause.)  When  I  first  went  into  the 
business  I  was  going  to  get  posted,  and 
so  I  took  up  the  clay  journals,  techni¬ 
cal  papers  and  listened  attentively  to 
the  enlightenment  of  the  clay  machin¬ 
ery  men,  and  I  became  impressed  with 
the  idea  that  building  block,  which 
were  then  called  machine  made  terra 
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cotta — I  liked  the  name,  it  sounded  well 
— was  adapted  for  making  anything  in 
the  building  line.  In  fact,  you  could 
construct  the  most  artistic  church,  in¬ 
cluding  the  steeple,  cross  and  every¬ 
thing  of  it,  except  the  lightning  rod, 
and  I  started  out  on  that  idea,  and 
took  it  up.  I  soon  found  out  that  there 
were  things  that  you  could  not  use  hol¬ 
low  block  for.  I  began  to  find  out  that 
you  could  not  substitute  building  block 
for  hand-made  terra  cotta,  you  could 
not  get  the  effect  that  belongs  exclu¬ 
sively  to  hand-made  terra  cotta,  and  I 
could  not  go  against  it,  so  I  came  down 
a  bit — then  is  when  I  began  to  throw 
off  a  few  leaves.  After  a  while  I  got 
down  to  a  thirteen-story  office  struc¬ 
ture.  In  fact,  Frank  Abbott,  a  fine 
architect,  made  plans  for  a  thirteen- 
story  building.  We  had  a  man  up  from 
the  factory  and  we  figured  fourteen 
days  and  nights,  but  fortunately  for 
the  venture  and  the  owners  of  the 
building,  there  was  a  hitch  somewhere 
about  getting  the  money,  and  all  we 
have  left  is  the  set  of  plans.  We  finally 
got  down  to  finding  out  just  what  class 
of  construction  hollow  building  block 
was  adapted  to,  and  we  have  found  lim¬ 


itations,  they  are  adapted  to  basement 
foundations,  and  construction  of  houses. 
Where  the  sketches  and  plans  are 
drawn  with  a  view  of  using  hollow 
block,  you  can  get  an  ide^l  building  of 
nice  design  and  altogether  a  modern, 
sanitary  and  architecturally  beautiful 
building.  I  want  to  say  here  that  you 
cannot  get  that  kind  of  a  building  of  any 
other  material  in  the  block  line,  con¬ 
crete,  cement  or  otherwise,  that  can 
approach  it  in  cost.  I  will  give  the  con¬ 
crete  man  a  chance  to  tell  you  other¬ 
wise,  and  if  he  is  right,  I  will  admit  it. 

I  said  I  was  a  Babe  in  the  Woods  and 
woke  up.  Now,  the  idea  of  ornamental 
architectural  work,  etc.,  was  proposed 
by  the  machinery  man.  And  I  can  un¬ 
derstand  why  he  did  it — he  wanted  to 
sell  a  great  many  machines  and  dies, 
and  if  he  could  get  the  manufacturer  to 
believe  he  could  build  almost  anything, 
he  would  get  busy  and  buy  a  whole  lot 
of  dies  and  later  they  would  like  to  turn 
them  back  for  a  fraction  of  what  they 
cost,  but  the  machinery  man  will  not 
take  them  back.  We  are  confronted 
to-day  with  the  proposition  of  the  con¬ 
crete  block,  and  I  have  tried  to  take  an 
inventory  of  the  number  of  concrete 
block  machines  there  are  on  the  market 
and  I  find  about  as  many  as  there  are 
hairs  on  a  dog’s  back.  There  are  quite 
a  number  of  them  represented  here. 
These  men  want  to  sell  machines,  and 
I  don’t  blame  them.  It  is  the  best  busi¬ 
ness  we  have  to-day.  They  tell  every¬ 
body:  “You  get  one  of  these  concrete 
block  machines,  get  my  machine,  take 
it  over  to  your  yard,  get  a  wheelbarrow 
full  of  cement,  get  a  laborer  for  $1.50 
per  day — you  may  be  able  to  pick  up 
someone  loafing  around  the  depot  and 
get  him  to  work  for  a  dollar  a  day — 
turn  your  concrete  into  the  machine, 
and  you  can  turn  out  5,000  block  a  day.” 
Sit  down  and  figure  it  out  and  it  is 
only  a  short  time  until  you  will  be  as¬ 
tonished  at  the  money  that  can  be 
made.  I  don’t  blame  these  men,  I  wish 
I  was  in  the  business,  and  I  may 
change  my  business  yet  if  1  find  a 
chance  to  break  into  their  field. 
(Laughter.)  I  don’t  want  to  throw  any 
brick  at  concrete  in  a  general  way. 
There  is  no  question  but  that  you  can 
make  good  concrete,  and  well  made 
concrete  is  a  good  building  material 
for  its  purpose,  in  the  proper  place,  but, 
as  Mr.  Blair  has  said,  good  concrete 
costs  money,  and  in  order  to  make 
money  in  making  concrete  blocks  they 
must  be  made  cheap,  for  it  is  the  aim 
and  purpose  of  the 'man  who  buys  your 
block  machine  to  make  them  as  cheap  as 
he  can.  He  uses  different  grades  of  ce¬ 
ment  at  different  times,  different  men  at 
the  machines,  and  the  question  is 
whether  he  will  make  the  same  grade  of 
block  for  a  very  great  length  of  time.  I 
was  amused  the  other  day  to  have  placed 
in  my  hands  the  circular  of  a  concrete 
block  machine,  I  am  not  going  to  tell 
the  name.  A  friend  of  mine  came  in 
and  said  he  wanted  to  invest  some 
money  and  so  he  had  advertised,  and 
he  got  this  circular  from  a  company  in 
Chicago  exploiting  the  concrete  block 
business,  telling  all  about  the  machine, 
etc.,  and  at  the  bottom  it  said  they  had 
a  preparation  for  water-proofing  con¬ 
crete  blocks,  and  I  wondered  whether 
the  fellow  who  got  out  that  circular 
was  drunk  or  sober.  In  other  words, 
he  called  the  attention  of  everybody  to 
the  fact  that  they  were  getting  out  con¬ 
crete  block  machines,  the  product  of 
which  needed  doping,  and  they  were  pre¬ 
pared  to  supply  a  waterproofing  dope. 

I  came  here  for  information;  there  are 
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a  good  many  concrete  block  men  here; 
we  have  concrete  block  on  exhibit.  I 
want  to  say  I  am  from  Missouri,  I  want 
to  be  shown,  and  if  you  show  me,  I  will 
“acknowledge  the  coin.”  I  want  to  ask 
the  concrete  block  machine  men  here 
to  tell  to  this  convention  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  concrete  block  over  an  imper¬ 
vious  clay  block,  and  what  is  claimed 
for  the  concrete  block  that  is  not 
achieved  by  the  impervious  clay  block. 

I  want  to  know  in  what  respect  a  con¬ 
crete  block  is  better  than  an  impervious 
clay  block.  My  purpose  in  getting  up 
here  was  not  to  hammer  the  concrete 
block.  I  believe  the  concrete  block  is 
going  to  help  the  impervious  clay  block 
for  this  reason:  When  I  first  went  into 
the  business  you  could  not  talk  hollow 
block  to  anybody.  They  wanted  a  four¬ 
teen-inch  solid  wall;  if  it  was  built  of 
Mr.  Purington’s  vitrified  brick  they 
might  stand  for  eight  inches,  but  after 
hammering  away  and  going  without 
lunch  for  several  years  I  began  to  make 
them  think  that  hollow  block  might  be 
all  right,  and  hollow  block  came  into 
use.  And  that  is  one  reason  why  I  will 
take  off  my  hat  to  the  concrete  block 
and  block  machinery  men.  They  will 
help  educate  the  people  to  the  idea  that 
hollow  construction  is  all  right,  and  then 
we  will  take  chances  on  showing  the 
fellow  that  believes  that  hollow  block 
concrete  construction  is  good  construc¬ 
tion,  whether  or  not  the  impervious  clay 
block  is  not  a  better  thing  to  use  for 
that  construction.  I  want  to  caution 
the  clayworkers  here  against  jumping 
into  the  manufacture  of  concrete  block. 
You  are  working  at  the  art  that  the  Al¬ 
mighty  invented,  and  it  is  a  good  art. 
Don’t  be  Babes  in  the  Woods  (pardon 
me,  Dr.  Converse,  for  borrowing  your 
phrase,  but  it  fits  in  so  well)  by  jump¬ 
ing  into  this  business  and  seeing  visions 
of  great  piles  of  money  ahead  of  you. 
The  thing  the  machinery  man  wants  to 
do  is  to  sell  machinery,  and  he  is  going 
to  make  money  every  time  he  sells  a  ma¬ 
chine,  but  you  don’t  know  whether  you 
are  going  to  make  money  until  after  you 
have  tried  it.  Stick  to  your  business, 
clayworkers,  there  will  be  plenty  of 
suckers  for  the  other,  especially  in  this 
State.  I  said  there  was  one  question 
I  was  going  to  ask  the  concrete  block 
machine  man  to  answer,  and  that  was 
the  advantage  he  claimed  for  the  hollow 
consrete  block.  From  the  paper  read 
here  yesterday  by  Mr.  Fox,  we  see  the 
destructive  effect  of  moisture  and  burn¬ 
ing  on  building  brick. 

In  conversation  with  friend  Hammer- 
schmidt  he  said,  “I  have  got  one  of  my 
concrete  blocks  over  here,  and  I  want 
you  to  see  it.”  When  I  came  in  this 
morning  I  saw  Hammerschmidt  was  not 
here  and  I  got  a  dipper  of  water  just 
to  see  what  relation  there  was  between 
water  and  concrete  block,  and  I  found 
there  was  a  very  close  relation.  I 
poured  the  water  on  to  the  concrete 
block  and  the  water  was  gone,  and 
some  one  standing  near  said,  “Where 
did  the  water  go?”  and  I  got  another 
dipper  of  water  and  poured  that  on  and 
that  was  gone,  and  then  I  poured  an¬ 
other  on,  and  finally  the  fellow  said, 
“Gee!  here  it  is  coming  through  the 
block.”  And  then  he  said,  “Here  is  an¬ 
other  concrete  block;  you  can’t  pour 
water  through  it.”  I  have  never  seen  a 
piece  of  concrete,  no  matter  how  made, 
that  would  not  take  water.  It  don’t  take 
whisky,  but  it  will  take  water,  so  I 
got  a  dipper  of  water  and  I  poured  it 
on  the  other  block  and  it  went  through, 
and  I  tried  another  gentleman’s  block. 


and  it  absorbed  water,  too.  Now,  gentle¬ 
men,  I  am  about  through.  I  want  to 
say  I  have  no  ill  will  against  the  con¬ 
crete  block  machinery  man.  I  say,  go 
ahead,  but  don’t  mis-state  things.  The 
other  fellow  will  find  it  out;  it  may 
cost  him  some  money,  but  he  will  find 
it  out,  and  Mr.  Concrete  Man,  you  will 
save  us  lots  of  money,  because  you  are 
going  out  over  the  country  and  educat¬ 
ing  people  to  the  use  of  hollow  block, 
and  we  are  coming  along  and  are  go¬ 
ing  to  put  in  the  only  good  block,  vitri¬ 
fied  hollow  building  block,  made  of  clay. 
(Applause.) 

R.  M.  Combs,  Chicago,  Ill. — There 
was  a  point  brought  out  by  Mr.  Blair 
in  his  paper  relative  to  the  Ingalls 
Building  at  Cincinnati,  regarding  the 
enameled  brick  used  in  that  building, 
furnished  by  the  Tiffany  Enameled 
Brick  Co.  I  want  to  thank  him  for 
mentioning  that,  as  not  only  the  archi¬ 
tect  who  designed  and  erected  that 
building,  but  others  as  well,  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  best  fire¬ 
proofing  they  can  put  on  a  building, 
whether  constructed  of  concrete  or  of 
common  brick,  is  the  enameled  brick 
made  of  a  fire  clay  body,  such  as  the 


Tiffany  people  use.  We  find  that  many 
of  the  skyscrapers  in  Chicago,  where 
they  are  put  up  with  alley  elevations  and 
where  they  join  other  buildings,  are 
faced  with  the  Tiffany  enameled  brick, 
The  owners  of  the  buildings  which  ad¬ 
join  these  buildings  think  it  is  done  to 
reflect  light  on  their  buildings,  but  the 
truth  of  the  matter  is,  the  enameled 
brick  are  used  as  a  protection  against 
fire.  It  was  demonstrated  in  the  fire  at 
Baltimore  that  the  enameled  brick  and 
brick  of  all  kinds  stood  the  fire  better 
than  any  other  kind  of  building  ma¬ 
terial.  There  was  another  point  in  Mr. 
Blair’s  paper  I  wanted  to  mention — in 
regard  to  concrete  block.  Some  years 
ago  I  was  identified  with  a  company 
near  Chicago  that  made  concrete  block. 
We  made  the  concrete  without  the  ma¬ 
chine  man’s  aid.  We  cast  the  concrete. 
We  mixed  the  proper  proportions  to  the 
consistency  of  thick  cream  and  poured  it 
into  the  sand  molds,  such  as  the  molders 
of  iron  use.  We  had  magnificent  re¬ 
sults.  Our  samples  were  beautiful  and 
we  secured  many  orders  in  Chicago  not 
only  for  the  walls,  but  for  the  highly 
ornamental  parts  of  buildings  that 
could  be  produced  in  stone.  These 
blocks  were  beautiful  for  about  six 
months;  they  then  began  to  show  great 


cracks  like  the  fire  checks  in  brick, 
and  took  in  all  the  dirt  and  water  that 
came  in  contact  with  them.  That  em¬ 
barrassed  us,  and  we  removed  them  by 
brushing  another  coating  of  concrete 
over  the  surface  of  the  building  and 
filling  up  these  cracks.  That  was  all 
right  until  the  concrete  washed  out, 
and  we  put  more  concrete  in  the  cracks, 
but  they  kept  coming  and  appearing 
worse  and  worse,  and  someone  told  us 
it  was  because  the  block  were  made 
solid,  and  so  we  made  them  hollow. 
They  said  the  moisture  wanted  to  get 
out,  and  so  we  put  a  hole  in  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  block  for  the  escape  of  the 
moisture,  but  the  cracks  were  worse 
than  before,  and  it  was  our  opinion  as 
manufacturers  of  that  product  that  the 
best  thing  we  could  do  was  to  get  away 
from  it.  Our  experience  has  been  so 
sad  that  since  we  have  been  devoting 
all  our  energies  in  the  direction  of  sell¬ 
ing  impervious  brick  with  better  results. 
(Applause.) 

Dr.  A.  L.  Converse,  Springfield,  Ill. — 
I  am  not  an  Irishman,  but  I  have  been 
in  Ireland,  and  I  saw  a  company  of 
young  American  boys  and  girls  from 
some  of  our  schools.  They  had  a 
“Paddy  from  Cork”  right  there  at  home 
hunting  for  shamrock.  I  thought  it  was 
a  good  place  to  play  a  little  joke  on 
these  Americans,  and  I  asked  them 
what  they  were  looking  for,  and  they 
said  they  were  looking  for  shamrock, 
and  I  said,  “I  have  not  been  here  a 
long  time,  but  I  will  show  you  a  good 
bunch  of  shamrock,”  and  they  came 
trotting  along  delighted  with  the  idea 
of  finding  some  shamrock.  I  took  them 
down  to  a  piece  of  concrete  pavement. 
I  had  seen  it  and  had  not  paid  much 
attention  to  that  sham  rock  myself  un¬ 
til  I  got  them  down  there  to  see  that 
sham  rock.  (Laughter  and  applause.) 
For  the  benefit  of  the  concrete  man,  I 
will  say  I  was  never  so  fooled  in  my 
life  as  I  was  when  I  looked  at  that 
sham  rock.  These  brick  fellows  think 
they  are  going  to  get  some  comfort  out 
of  this,  but  they  are  not  going  to  get 
a  bit.  There  was  a  piece  of  concrete 
block,  about  75  feet  long  by  20  feet 
wide,  without  a  seam  in  it  or  a  crack. 
I  never  saw  so  large  a  piece  of  con¬ 
crete  in  my  life.  That  woke  me  up  a 
little  bit,  and  I  found  it  in  a  number 
of  places  there,  and  I  saw  some  over  in 
Germany.  Now,  when  we  put  down  a 
piece  of  concrete,  we  cut  it  in  blocks; 
we  dare  not  put  down  a  very  large 
piece  unless  we  cut  it  in  blocks,  so 
as  to  give  room  for  expansion  and  con¬ 
traction.  I  don’t  know  how  long  that 
piece  of  concrete  had  been  down  there, 
and  I  don’t  know  whether  it  was  owing 
to  the  climate,  or  what,  but  that  con¬ 
crete  as  laid  there  was  without  a  seam 
or  a  particle  of  disintegration. 

Mr.  Blair — You  will  give  us  comfort, 
if  you  will  tell  us  how  it  was  made. 

Dr.  Converse — I  don’t  know,  but  there 
was  something  in  the  climate  in  that 
country,  or  else  it  was  the  material.  I 
do  not  know  which.  I  think  what  the 
gentleman  said  about  the  cracking  of 
concrete  is  correct.  I  have  found  this 
out;  you  will  find  concrete  block  that 
are  made  and  troweled,  much  more  im¬ 
pervious  to  water  than  when  molded. 
I  do  not  believe  it  is  possible  to  mold 
a  piece  of  concrete,  I  care  not  to  what 
amount  of  pressure  it  is  subjected,  that 
is  impervious  to  water.  Going  over  it 
with  a  trowel  and  crowding  it  down 
well  with  it,  you  will  find  will  make  it 
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impervious  to  water.  But  when  you  do 
that,  you  lose  the  rock  face  that  you 
want.  I  had  a  part  in  the  building  of 
a  church  not  long  ago— not  much  of 
a  part,  but  I  sold  the  brick  (laughter), 
and  when  I  saw  that  structure  I  did 
not  think  the  congregation  was  actuat¬ 
ed  by  the  spirit  of  that  old  hymn,  “On 
Christ,  the  Solid  Rock,  I  Stand,”  for 
they  had  taken  those  paving  brick  and 
built  a  very  beautiful  church  on  a  con¬ 
crete  hollow  block  foundation.  (Laugh¬ 
ter.)  There  was  never  anything  more 
ridiculous  to  my  mind  than  taking  a 
material  that  will  stand  forever  and 
putting  it  on  a  sham  rock.  I  cannot 
imagine  anything  more  ridiculous.  But, 
gentlemen,  there  is  such  a  thing  as  the 
brick  men  carrying  things  to  extremes. 
The  uses  to  which  concrete  and  cement 
products  are  being  put  for  proper  uses 
will  enhance  the  beauty  of  the  brick 
made  by  us.  All  over  this  country  they 
are  making  chimneys  out  of  hollow 
block.  I  am  getting  pretty  well  along 
in  years,  but  I  expect  to  live  long 
enough  to  see  those  chimneys  go  down, 
and  if  I  don’t  I  will  be  considerably  dis¬ 
appointed.  The  idea  of  putting  con¬ 
crete  in  a  place  where  it  is  expected 
to  come  in  contact  with  fire!  It  is  not 
fit  for  any  place  where  it  comes  in  con¬ 
tact  with  water,  except  where  the 
troweling  down  process  has  been  fol¬ 
lowed.  (Applause.) 

F.  Van  Hook,  Normal,  Ill. — I  cannot 
sit  still  and  hear  what  is  being  said 
here,  because  I  am  a  concrete  block 
man  from  start  to  finish.  I  helped  in¬ 
troduce  three  new  machines  and  they 
have  all  been  successful.  I  am  very 
much  surprised  at  the  real  ignorance 
of  the  brick  men  of  the  concrete  busi¬ 
ness.  The  gentleman  who  just  sat 
down  stated  it  would  not  stand  fire. 
If  he  has  read  the  history  of  the  Bal¬ 
timore  fire  he  would  certainly  not  make 
such  a  statement.  The  Government 
sent  Mr.  S.  S.  Hite  there  and  he  was 
there  for  one  hundred  days  investigat¬ 
ing  the  matter,  and  he  reported  that, 
according  to  the  insurance  adjustment, 
concrete  stood  up  better  than  any¬ 
thing  else  in  the  buildings.  There  are 
poor  concrete  block  and  good  ones.  I 
suppose  it  is  just  like  brick  in  that  re¬ 
spect.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  am 
going  to  try  to  make  good  concrete 
block.  I  sold  Mr.  Hammerschmidt  his 
machine,  and  I  sold  the  Citizens’  Coal 
Co.  their  machine.  There  is  one  thing 
when  you  go  into  the  concrete  block 
business,  you  need  not  think  you  are 
going  to  get  a  snap  and  can  learn  it  in  a 
day.  There  is  no  half-way  ground  in 
ihe  business;  it  is  either  all  right  or 
all  wrong.  There  is  another  thing 
about  it.  You  need  not  put  out  a  poor 
concrete  block  if  you  study  your  busi¬ 
ness;  you  will  know  in  twenty-four 
hours  whether  it  is  a  good  block  or  a 
poor  one.  The  trouble  is  you  don’t  get 
good  material  to  go  with  your  cement, 
and  there  are  very  few  men  who  han¬ 
dle  cement  who  know  much  about  it. 
They  do  not  study  the  business  from 
the  manufacture  down,  and  the  conse¬ 
quences  are  they  cannot  handle  it  suc¬ 
cessfully.  I  cannot  make  a  speech  at 
all,  but  I  can  answer  any  questions  you 
may  ask  me  perhaps  better  than  I  can 
talk,  but  I  want  to  say  one  thing,  if  the 
concrete  block  men  and  the  brick  men 
will  work  together,  if  the  brick  men 
will  investigate  the  concrete  block 
block  business  thoroughly,  they  will 
find  it  a  great  advantage,  because  the 
wooden  or  frame  house  is  practically  a 
thing  of  the  past,  and  you  are  going  to 


find  people  who  are  faddists  and  they 
are  going  to  have  concrete  block.  Just 
day  before  yesterday  I  sold  concrete 
block  for  a  wall,  a  mile  long  and  ten 
feet  high,  and  there  are  as  good  brick 
men  in  our  town  as  anywhere.  I  don’t 
know  why  they  did  not  sell  the  brick. 
I  know  I  got  double  the  money  for  it 
that  any  brick  man  would  have  got.  The 
man  would  not  have  built  a  brick  wall 
at  all.  The  best  writers,  not  only  of 
this  country,  but  of  the  old  world,  are 
writing  on  this  subject  of  concrete. 

Mr.  Lauer — I  want  to  know  about  one 
point.  I  want  to  know  about  that  wall. 
Did  not  the  man  want  to  use  stone  on 
his  wall?  Did  he  not  in  the  first  place 
want  to  use  natural  stone? 

Mr.  Van  Hook — Perhaps  he  did. 

Mr.  Lauer — The  difference  in  price 
between  real  stone  and  concrete  is  con¬ 
siderable,  and  I  think  that  answers  the 
question  why  he  used  concrete.  Now, 
if  a  man  can  get  concrete  block  for  less 
money  than  he  can  real  stone,  and  it 
looks  well,  why,  he  will  probably  take 
concrete.  Now,  Mr.  Van  Hook,  you  sold 
Mr.  Hammerschmidt  his  machine,  did 
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you  not?  He  considers  his  block  pretty 
good  block.  Do  you  think  so,  too? 

Mr.  Van  Hook— Mr.  Hammerschmidt’s 
block  is  better  than  the  average. 

Mr.  Lauer— You  consider  his  block 
better  than  the  average,  and  yet  you 
can  pour  water  right  through  it. 

Mr.  Van  Hook — I  did  not  know  you 
could  pour  water  through  it.  Mr.  Ham¬ 
merschmidt  is  experimenting  on  his 
product.  I  do  not  know  just  what  he 
is  doing,  and  it  may  be  he  has  struck 
something  entirely  new. 

Mr.  Lauer — The  block  will  take  wa¬ 
ter,  whether  it  is  made  of  the  same  con¬ 
stituents  that  Mr.  Hammerschmidt  made 
his  or  not.  This  is  a  fact,  because  I 
tried  it,  and  whether  the  composition  be 
stone  and  cement  or  sand  and  cement, 
or  what  it  is,  you  can  pour  water  into 
it,  and  it  will  take  it  and  absorb  it,  and 
we  know  a  product,  whether  it  be  a 
clay  product  or  a  concrete,  that  will 
take  water  as  does  the  concrete  block, 
is  not  fit  for  building  purposes. 

President  Butterworth— Gentlemen, 
this  discussion  is  interesting,  but  we 
have  other  things  on  the  programme  to 
which  we  must  give  our  attention.  The 
next  number  on  the  programme  is  a 


paper  by  Prof.  C.  W.  Rolfe  on  “Shall 
the  University  Establish  a  Clay  Lab¬ 
oratory,  Inaugurate  an  Investigation  of 
the  Clay  Resources  of  Illinois  and  Of¬ 
fer  a  Course  in  Ceramic  Engineering?” 

SHALL  THE  UNIVERSITY  ESTABLISH  A 
CLAY  LABORATORY? 

Prof.  C.  W.  Rolfe. 

Gentlemen — I  come  before  you  this  after¬ 
noon  to  ask  a  question  and  suggest  a  plan. 
My  question  is  this  :  Is  there  any  legitimate 
way  in  which  the  University  can  help  the 
clayworkers  in  developing  the  clay  resources 
of  our  state?  I  say  help  the  clayworkers  be¬ 
cause,  for  reasons  which  I  shall  try  to  make 
clear,  the  University  can  not  and  should  not 
be  expected  to  take  the  initiative  in  the  mat¬ 
ter.  This  must  always  come  from  the  clay¬ 
workers  themselves. 

The  Congressional  grant  upon  which  the 
series  of  State  schools  to  which  this  Uni¬ 
versity  belongs  was  founded  distinctly  states 
that  the  prime  object  in  establishing  these 
State  universities  was  “to  promote  the  lib¬ 
eral  and  practical  education  of  the  industrial 
classes  in  the  several  pursuits  and  profes¬ 
sions  of  life.”  It  was  plainly  the  intention 

°£  f°unders  that  the  University  should 
otter  such  help  as  its  resources  would  en¬ 
able  it  to  command,  to  each  pursuit  and  pro¬ 
fession  of  life  represented  within  the  State. 

Please  note  that  it  is  the  function  of  the 
University  to  promote,  which  means  to  en¬ 
courage  or  offer  aid,  and  not  in  any  sense 
to  coerce  or  drive.  This  was  emphasized  by 
the  financial  conditions  under  which  the 
University  was  placed.  It  was  given  a  small 
endowment,  whose  income  is  barely  sufficient 
to  provide  it  with  pin  money,  but  was  left 
entirely  dependent  on  the  Legislature  for 
means  with  which  to  carry  out  any  proposed 
me  of  educational  policy.  Hence  it  must 
look  to  the  people  to  endorse  any  educa¬ 
tional  scheme  which  it  may  formulate. 

It  would  obviously  have  been  impolitic  for 
the  university  to  have  demanded  from  the 
Legislature  in  the  beginning  the  means 
which  would  have  been  absolutely  necessary 
to  enable  it  to  offer  aid  to  all  pursuits  at 
once,  as  it  would  have  been  impossible  for 
cur  legislators  to  have  granted  such  aid  if 
asked,  consequently  the  authorities  confined 
their  efforts  at  first  to  those  lines  which 
called  most  loudly  for  aid.  At  the  very  out¬ 
set  the  engineering  interests  of  the  State 
recognized  in  the  University  an  instrumen¬ 
tality  which  could  be  of  large  assistance  to 
them,  and  they  pressed  their  claim  so  vig¬ 
orously  that  at  one  time  it  seemed  as 
though  this  was  destined  to  become  purely 
a  school  for  engineers,  and  they  rightly  con¬ 
tinue  to  press  their  claims  even  now. 

Gradually  the  teachers,  the  farmers,  the 
lawyers,  the  physicians,  and  the  commercial 
interests  began  to  call  for  help,  and  at  each 
call  the  University  strained  its  resources  al¬ 
most  to  the  breaking  point  to  meet  the  de¬ 
mand.  In  every  case  also  the  Legislature 
has  approved  the  expansion  and  has  respond¬ 
ed  heartily  to  our  demands  and  provided  the 
means  required  to  carry  on  the  new  lines 
of  work. 

Up  to  the  present  the  clayworkers  as  a 
body  have  made  no  demands  upon  the  Uni¬ 
versity.  Individual  requests  have  often  been 
made  and  the  number  of  such  requests  is 
increasing  every  year.  We  try  in  each  case 
to  render  such  aid  as  we  can,  but  as  no 
general  call  has  been  made,  no  funds  have 
been  provided,  and  no  adequate  means  are 
at  our  command  to  meet  these  calls. 

Why  have  you  so  far  refrained  from  ask¬ 
ing  help  of  the  University?  Is  it  because  you 
have  no  unsolved  problems  in  your  business? 
Do  you  know  all  that  is  necessary  or  desir¬ 
able  to  know  about  the  properties  of  the 
materials  which  you  use  and  the  effect 
which  the  various  mechanical,  chemical  and 
thermal  agencies  which  you  employ  have 
upon  them?  Are  you  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  kinds  of  material  suited  to  your 
use  which  are  offered  by  each  county  or  sec¬ 
tion  of  our  State,  and  with  the  properties 
of  each  deposit,  so  that  you  can  at  once 
lay  your  hand  on  the  material  best  suited 
to  the  product  you  wish  to  manufacture,  and 
do  you  know  just  how  to  correct  the  de¬ 
ficiencies  if  you  fail  to  find  a  deposit  exact¬ 
ly  suited  to  your  need?  Or,  are  the  difficulties 
which  beset  the  clayworker  so  local  in  their 
character  that  each  yard  owner  must  work 
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them  out  for  himself,  and  that  the  informa¬ 
tion  gained  in  one  place  would  in  no  wise 
help  the  worker  in  another  locality? 

Gentlemen,  the  fact  that  you  have  taken 
time  and  put  yourselves  to  the  trouble  and 
expense  of  attending  this  convention  proves 
that  these  statements  are  not  true.  Each 
has  come  here  expecting  to  pick-up  some¬ 
thing  from  the  experience  of  others  which 
will  help  him  in  his  business. 

But  there  is  certainly  something  the  mat¬ 
ter,  something  that  should  be  remedied  if  pos¬ 
sible.  The  clayworkers  of  Illinois  are  in¬ 
creasing  their  output  both  in  value  and 
character  of  products,  but  they  are  not  keep¬ 
ing  pace  with  their  competitors.  In  1894 
Illinois  held  second  rank  in  output  of  clay 
products.  Now  it  occupies  fourth  place. 
Since  1897  Illinois  has  increased  the  value 
of  its  annual  output  by  80  per  cent.  In  the 
same  time  New  Jersey  has  made  an  increase 
of  100  per  cent,  Ohio  130  per  cent  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania  of  150  per  cent. 

The  recent  geologic  history  of  Illinois  has 
favored  the  formation  of  valuable  deposits 
of  koalin,  ball,  flint,  fire  and  terra-cotta 
clays,  and  many  samples  received  by  me  dur¬ 
ing  recent  years  prove  that  we  have  them, 
yet,  although  our  manufacturers  are  turning 
out  nearlv  $2,000,000  worth  of  the  better 
grades  of  clay  ware  each  year,  I  believe  I  am 
correct  in  saying  that  nearly  all  the  ma¬ 
terial  for  the  manufacture  of  these  high-grade 
wares  is  imported  from  other  states.  Is 
not  this  an  excellent  example  of  Chinese  fin¬ 
anciering? 

These  difficulties  are  real  and  lead  us 
again  to  wonder  why  our  clay  workers  have 
been  so  apathetic  in  the  development  of  our 
natural  resources.  There  is  another  possible 
explanation,  which  is  that  the  general  prob¬ 
lems  which  trouble  you  are  of  such  a  char¬ 
acter,  so  different  in  their  nature  from  those 
which  beset  the  agriculturist  or  the  engineer, 
that  you  do  not  think  their  solution  can 
legitimately  be  undertaken  by  the  university, 
or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  by  the  State, 
since  the  university  is  merely  the  agent  of 
the  State.  Let  us  see  whether  this  is  true 
or  not. 

I  believe  I  am  coreect  when  I  say  that 
the  sole  object  of  any  form  of  government 
is  the  betterment  of  the  community  gov¬ 
erned.  If  this  is  true,  then  any  act  or  ex¬ 
penditure  of  a  government  is  legitimate 
which  looks  toward  the  betterment  of  the 
community  as  a  whole.  No  act  or  expen¬ 
diture  is  legitimate  which  does  not  benefit 
the  community  as  a  whole.  The  pleasure, 
profit  or  even  necessities  of  an  individual 
or  group  of  individuals  should  be  taken  into 
account  only  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the 
welfare  of  the  whole  community.  The  State 
has  no  right  in  any  way  to  interfere  with 
the  liberty  of  the  individual  unless  such  in¬ 
terference  is  necessary  to  protect  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  commonwealth.  The  State  has 
no  right  to  grant  favois  to  an  individual 
or  group  of  individuals  which  do  not  at  the 
same  time  benefit  the  whole  community. 

I  do  not  think  any  of  you  will  question 
these  statements  or  will  doubt  the  further 
statement  that  they  form  the  bills  of  rights 
which  all  governmental  acts  must  ultimately 
be  judged. 

The  right  of  the  university  to  exist,  then, 
rests  entirely  on  its  usefulness  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  public.  If  it  is  returning  value  received 
and  more  for  all  that  is  expended  in  its 
maintenance,  it  is  a  legitimate  and  profitable 
investment  of  the  people’s  funds,  but  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  it  fails  to  do  this  it  forfeits  its 
claim  for  continued  support.  Whatever  ar¬ 
gument  can  be  applied  to  the  university  at 
large  may  be  applied  as  well  to  each  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  university.  No  department  has 
any  claim  to  the  continued  support  of  the 
university  which  cannot  demonstrate  its  use¬ 
fulness  to  the  commonwealth  and  no  piece 
of  work  should  be  undertaken  by  any  depart¬ 
ment  unlesss  it  can  be  shown  that  its  ac¬ 
complishment  will  result  in  some  general 
good. 

Returning  now  to  our  question :  Are  the 
problems  which  confront  the  clayworkers, 
or  any  of  them,  of  such  a  character  that 
their  solution  would  be  a  distinct  gain  to 
the  community  in  the  way  of  improving  the 
quality,  increasing  the  tastefulness  or  beauty 
or  lowering  the  price  of  products  which  the 
public  need,  and  are  they  at  the  same  time 
of  such  nature  that  they  can  be  more  ac¬ 
curately  or  economically  solved  by  utilizing 
the  resources  of  the  university  than  would 
be  the  case  if  each  operator  undertook  their 
solution  for  himself?  If  so,  you  are  justified 
in  asking  the  university  to  undertake  these 
tasks  for  you.  Why  do  you  not  do  it? 


It  is  the  business  of  the  university  to  in¬ 
struct  and  to  investigate,  to  train  leaders 
of  the  people  and  directors  of  large  enter¬ 
prises,  by  putting  them  abreast  of  the  world 
in  all  that  pertains  to  the  particular  line 
of  business  which  they  have  chosen  for  their 
life  work,  and  to  use  every  means  which  is 
placed  within  its  reach  to  find  ways  in  which 
che  needs  of  the  commonwealth  may  be  met, 
and  the  natural  resources  of  the  world  be 
made  useful. 

In  regard  to  the  first  of  these  duties,  is 
the  university  doing  all  it  should  do  in  the 
way  of  instruction  for  the  clay  industries 
of  Illinois?  Are  there  subjects  not  now  of¬ 
fered  which  could  profitably  be  added  to  its 
curriculum?  Could  courses  be  arranged  that 
would  better  fit  our  students  for  usefulness 
in  your  lines  than  any  now  offered  by  the 
university?  Is  there  a  real  need  for  such 
work  as  is  now  being  undertaken  at  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J.  ;  Alfred,  N.  Y.,  or  Colum¬ 
bus.  Ohio?  Would  you  be  able  to  improve 
the  quality  or  lessen  the  cost  of  your  wares 
if  you  had  as  superintendents  of  your  fac¬ 
tories  men  who,  in  addition  to  the  practical 
training  which  your  superintendents  now 
have,  were  also  trained  along  such  scientific 
and  technical  lines  as  might  be  offered  by 
our  schools?  If  such  training  would  be  use¬ 
ful,  and  you  would  like  to  see  such  courses 
introduced,  why  do  you  not  ask  for  them? 
The  university  will  grant  your  request  if 
you  ask  hard  enough. 

Whenever  a  proposition  is  made  that  the 
university  shall  introduce  a  new  line  of  in¬ 
struction  or  undertake  a  particular  investi¬ 
gation,  that  position  should  be  supported  by 
facts  and  arguments  to  show  that  the  re- 
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suits  of  such  instruction  or  investigation 
would  probably  be  beneficial  to  the  general 
public,  and  also  that  the  investigation  is  of 
such  a  character  that  it  cannot  well  be  un¬ 
dertaken  by  an  individual  or  private  corpora¬ 
tion,  or  that  it  is  of  such  general  nature 
that  it  may  be  carried  out  once  for  all  by 
the  university. 

When  a  proposition,  so  supported,  has  been 
made  to  the  authorities  of  the  university,  it 
is  clearly  their  duty  to  provide  for  carrying 
it  out  as  speedily  as  the  conditions  will  per¬ 
mit. 

There  is  another  side  to  these  questions, 
which  is  of  great  importance  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  the  university.  It  is  a  well  estab¬ 
lished  fact  that  in  this  world  we  do  not  often 
get  something  for  nothing.  The  addition  of 
new  courses  means  increase  of  the  instruc¬ 
tional  force,  and  the  carrying  on  of  an  in¬ 
vestigation  of  any  kind  means  apparatus 
and  materials  which  must  be  purchased  and 
workmen  who  must  be  paid  for  service  ren¬ 
dered.  All  these  expenses  must  be  provided 
for  before  the  trustees  would  be  justified  in 
undertaking  the  new  line  of  work. 

The  makers  of  the  constitution  of  our 
State,  realizing  that  it  would  be  necessary 
to" carry  forward  these  general  projects,  made 
provision  for  levying  taxes  to  meet  the  ex¬ 
pense  and  placed  the  distribution  of  the 
funds  so  raised  in  the  hands  of  delegates 
chosen  by  the  people  for  this  purpose.  The 
revenue  of  the  State  is  collected  from  the 


people.  It  belongs  to  the  people.  No  part 
of  it  can  be  legitimately  expended  except 
for  the  general  good,  and  the  people  abso¬ 
lutely  control  its  expenditure  through  dele¬ 
gates  which  they  select. 

The  university  has  not  and  should  not 
have  any  representation  in  this  body.  It 
has  no  voice  in  the  distribution  of  the  rev¬ 
enues  of  the  State.  The  appropriations  made 
to  the  university  are  assigned  for  specific, 
purposes  and  it  is  the  duty  of  its  trustees 
to  administer  these  various  funds  conscien¬ 
tiously  for  the  promotion  of  the  objects  speci¬ 
fied.  They  have  no  election  in  the  matter. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  constitution  each 
large  business  enterprise  is  effectively  rep¬ 
resented  in  the  Legislature,  and  can.  if  it 
chooses,  have  an  influential  voice  in  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  State  revenue.  If,  then,  any 
given  interest  wishes  to  enlist  the  efforts  of 
the  university,  or  any  department,  in  its  be¬ 
half,  it  should  be  the  duty  of  those  directly 
concerned  in  this  industry  to  see  to  it  that 
their  representatives  make  such  provision  as 
may  be  necessary  to  cover  the  cost  of  the 
needed  service. 

This  principle  is  already  recognized  and 
several  large  business  interests  are  applying 
it  in  such  a  way  as  to  secure  provision  for 
their  needs.  The  Live  Stock  Breeders’  As¬ 
sociation  secured  from  the  last  Legislature 
an  annual  appropriation  of  $25,000  for  ex- 
peiments  in  the  breeding  and  feeding  of 
beef  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  swine,  etc.  The 
Corn  Growers’  and  Corn  Breders’  associa¬ 
tions  secured  one  of  $10,000  yearly  for  ex¬ 
periments  in  the  breding  and  culture  of 
corn.  The  Farmers’  Institute  secured  one 
of  $25,000  yearly  for  the  investigation 
of  soils.  The  Dairymen’s  Association  se¬ 
cured  the  annual  sum  of  $15,000  to  develop 
improved  methods  of  producing  dairy  pro¬ 
ducts.  The  Horticultural  Society  secured 
$10,000  yearly  for  experiments  in  orchard 
management.  The  Society  of  Engineers  $75,- 
000  annually  for  investigations  along  sev¬ 
eral  lines  of  -  engineering  problems.  Note 
that  in  each  case  the  money  was  appro¬ 
priated  for  a  sharply  defined  purpose  and 
cannot  be  used  for  anything  else. 

These  appropriations  were  secured  from 
the  legislature  because  associations  of  per¬ 
sons  directly  interested  in  the  various  in¬ 
dustries  urged  their  need  upon  their  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  the  councils  of  the  state,  and 
demonstrated  in  each  case  that  the  ask¬ 
ing  was  for  a  well  defined  purpose  which 
was  recognized  by  all  as  one  whose  accomp¬ 
lishment  would  be  helpful  to  the  common¬ 
wealth  at  large. 

The  Poultry  Association  and  the  Sugar 
Beet  Growers’  Association  each  asked  for 
an  appropriation  of  $5,000  yearly,  but  failed 
to  urge  their  needs  energetically,  and  the 
askings  fell  by  the  wayside. 

The  clayworkers  of  the  state  are  paying 
their  full  share  of  these  various  appropria¬ 
tions,  and  it  is  right  that  they  should  do 
so,  for  each  one  will  be  benefitted  by  the 
outcome  of  the  investigations,  but  while  it 
is  necessary  and  right  that  you  should  help 
others  to  make  the  most  of  their  resources, 
is  it  not  as  necessary  that  you  should  re¬ 
ceive  help  in  developing  the  natural  re¬ 
sources  of  the  state  in  which  you  are  most 
directly  interested  ? 

The  representatives  of  each  industry  owe 
it  to  the  state  to  so  husband  and  use  those 
natural  resourcess  which  fall  in  their  line 
as  to  make  them  of  the  largest  possible  use 
to  the  commonwealth.  This  is  not  purely, 
perhaps  not  mainly  a  matter  of  personal 
gain  to  those  present.  It  is  your  duty  as 
citizens.  It  is  as  much  your  duty  to  use 
every  effort  to  advance  the  industry  which 
you  represent.  and  thereby  bring  the 
necessities  and  comforts  of  life  within 
easier  reach  of  the  masses,  as  it  was  to  vote 
at  the  national  or  state  elections.  In  the 
division  of  labor  it  has  fallen  to  your  lot  to 
be  made  responsible  for  the  location  of  de¬ 
posits  of  every  kind  of  clay,  or  of  other 
materials  useful  to  clayworkers,  which  can 
be  found  within  the  borders  of  our  State  :  for 
making  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  proper¬ 
ties  of  each  variety  with  a  view  to  determin¬ 
ing  what  use  may  be  made  of  it :  for  inves¬ 
tigating  the  properties  and  behavior  of 
clays  in  general,  and  of  their  products,  in 
order  that  means  may  be  devised  by  which 
they  may  be  more  easily  converted  into  ob¬ 
jects  of  usefulness  and  beauty.  All  these 
things  you  should  do  unselfishly,  having  in 
mind  the  general  good  rather  than  individ¬ 
ual  profit,  and  vou  should  publish  the  re 
suits  to  the  world.  If  it  should  happen,  as 
it  certainly  will,  that  in  the  course  of  these 
investigations  matters  are  developed  which 
the  wide  awake  among  you  can  use  to  your 
personal  profit,  that  should  be  regarded  as  a 
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fortunate  incident  in  the  investigation 
rather  than  an  object. 

Are  you  then  willing  to  take  up  the 
“White  Man’s  Burden”  and  to  devote  what¬ 
ever  time,  trouble,  and  expense  may  be 
necesary  to  make  the  general  public  realize 
that  your  motives  are  at  bottom  unselfish, 
and  that  therefore  you  are  entitled  to  their 
help  in  carrying  the  projects  forward? 

The  clayworkers  of  New  Jersey,  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Ohio,  Wis¬ 
consin.  Missouri  and  Georgia  have  answered 
similar  questions  in  the  affirmative,  have 
secured  the  necessary  appropriations,  and  in¬ 
vestigations  of  greater  or  less  value  are  now 
being  made  in  each  of  these  states.  So  far 
as  the  clay  interests  of  Illinois  are  con¬ 
cerned.  the  decision  and  the  result  rest  with 
you.  If  any  considerable  amount  of  work 
in  these  lines  is  done,  you  must  assume  its 
general  direction  and  you  must  secure  the 
funds.  There  is  no  one  who  can  do  this 
work  for  you. 

In  case  you  find  yourselves  sufficiently 
interested  in  this  matter  to  take  further 
action,  I  take  the  liberty  to  suggest  the  fol¬ 
lowing  plan  of  procedure,  which  has  been 
successfuly  tried  elsewhere. 

Let  an  Advisory  Board  of  five  of  your 
most  influential  and  progressive  members  be 
appointed,  and  give  this  Board,  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  not  more  than  two  representatives 
from  the  University,  power  to  decide  what 
lines  of  investigation  shall  be  undertaken, 
and  the  amount  of  money  which  should  be  ex¬ 
pended  on  each. 

This,  you  see,  will  give  you  a  large  in¬ 
fluence  in  directing  what  new  courses  of 
study  shall  be  introduced  and  what  lines  of 
investigation  shall  be  undertaken. 

Let  your  association  delegate  to  this  Board, 
or  better,  to  a  strong  committee  raised  for 
that  express  purpose,  such  powers  ns  may  be 
necessary  to  secure  the  required  funds  from 
the  Legislature. 

Let  the  appropriations  be  placed  under 
the  care  of  the  President  and  Trustees  of 
the  University,  and  make  them  responsible 
for  their  judicious  expenditure  along  the 
lines  mapped  out  by  the  Advisory  Board. 
(Applause.) 

Discussion. 

Prof.  C.  W.  Rolfe — I  hope  now,  gen¬ 
tlemen,  that  no  member  of  this  asso¬ 
ciation  will  vote  upon  this  matter  until 
he  has  considered  it  thoroughly.  I  hope 
no  member  of  this  association  will  vote 
in  the  affirmative  on  the  proposition 
contained  in  this  paper,  unless  he  is 
willing  to  give  it  his  hearty,  cordial  sup¬ 
port,  and  give  it  time,  labor  and  money, 
if  necessary,  in  order  to  carry  it 
through,  and  I  hope  no  man  will  ac¬ 
cept  a  place  on  this  committee,  if  it  is 
decided  to  appoint  a  committee,  unless 
he  is  willing  to  give  his  time,  labor 
and  money  to  it.  The  work  will  not  be 
easy;  it  means  hard  work  to  carry 
this  proposition  through,  but  it  ought 
to  work  for  you  as  well  as  for  other 
people.  Work  judiciously  expended  has 
accomplished  good  results  for  other  in¬ 
dustries.  I  do  not  see  why  it  should 
not  for  you.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  D.  V.  Purington — There  have 
been  few  papers  read  before  any  con¬ 
vention  of  clay  workers  where  I  have 
been  present  that  come  nearer  mapping 
out  the  work  that  I  believe  necessary 
to  be  done  than  the  one  just  read  by 
Prof.  Rolfe.  There  are  some  of  you 
here  who  remember  in  the  early  days 
the  hard  work  that  many  of  us  did  to 
secure  an  appropriation  from  the  State 
of  Ohio  for  the  Ceramic  School  for  the 
University  of  Ohio.  There  are  many 
of  you  here  who  know  what  the  results 
have  been  of  that  work.  The  National 
Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  have 
paid  one  scholarship  there  ever  since 
that  school  was  started.  The  recent 
published  statement  of  the  Governor  of 
this  State  places  the  value  of  the  clay 
products  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  which 
he  says  is  gathered  from  the  latest 


statistics,  at  $10,000,000.  I  made  a  few 
figures  here  yesterday  afternoon  in  the 
presence  of  one  or  two  members  of  this 
association,  and,  taking  the  common 
brick  product,  and  checking  up  the 
value  of  the  product  of  one  or  two 
firms  represented  in  this  convention,  we 
figured  up  $5,500,000.  I  have  not  a  bit 
of  doubt  but  that  the  value  of  the  clay 
products  of  the  State  of  Illinois  will  ag¬ 
gregate  $20,000,000  rather  than  $10,- 
000,000.  It  is  due  to  a  lack  of  knowl¬ 
edge,  a  lack  of  education,  which  leads 
the  clay  workers  of  Illinois  to  realize 
the  necessity  for  these  statistics.  I 
know  there  are  a  great  many  of  you 
who  get  communications  from  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  these  are  about  the  only 
statistics  we  get,  those  from  the  gov¬ 
ernment  and  the  geological  depart¬ 
ments,  and  many  of  you  look  over 
these  questions  and  you  say:  “Why, 
it  is  absurd;  it  is  giving  my  business 
away,”  and  you  throw  the  paper  in  the 
waste  basket  and-  the  government  does 
not  get  the  information  it  wants  and 
so  it  takes  what  it  gets  and  publishes 
the  results.  I  am  very  much  in  favor 
of  the  proposition  set  forth  in  Prof. 
Rolfe’s  paper,  and  in  pursuance  of  that. 
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I  want  to  read  a  resolution  covering 
this  ground. 

An  Act  to  Extend  the  Equipment  and  In¬ 
crease  the  Instruction  in  the  College  of 
Science  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  and 
to  Make  Provision  for  Investigations 
Thereby. 

Whereas,  The  prosperity  of  a  State  de¬ 
pends  largely  upon  the  opportunities  for 
profitable  employment  open  to  its  citizens, 
Whereas,  There  is  no  way  in  which  these 
opportunities  can  be  multiplied  more  certain¬ 
ly  or  more  cheaply  than  by  the  development 
of  its  natural  resources, 

Whereas,  In  view  of  the  rapid  decrease 
in  our  supply  of  timber,  clay  and  other  rock 
products  are  destined  to  largely  replace  wood 
for  structural  purposes, 

Whereas,  It  is  desirable  that  the  State  of 
Illinois  should  so  far  as  possible  supply  all 
material  for  its  manufactures, 

Whereas,  The  clay  resources  of  our  State 
have  never  been  investigated,  while  our 
neighboring  States  have  conducted  such  in¬ 
vestigations, 

Whereas,  The  little  that  is  known  of  our 
clay  resources  indicates  that  many  valuable 
deposits  of  the  better  grades  of  clay  now 
lie  entirely  undeveloped, 

Whereas,  Most  of  the  more  valuable 
clays  now  manufactured  in  Illinois  are  im¬ 
ported  from  other  States  which  are  not  bet¬ 
ter  provided  by  nature  than  our  own, 

Whereas,  Since  the  annual  output  of  clay 
products  in  Illinois  has  already  reached  ten 
millions  of  dollars,  is  growing  rapidly,  and 
will  grow  still  more  rapidly,  it  is  desirable 
that  their  manufacture  should  be  directed 


by  men  who  have  been  thoroughly  trained  in 
ail  subjects  which  will  give  them  a  better 
understanding  of  the  origin  and  properties 
of  clays  to  the  end  that  the  general  public 
may  have  the  best  of  building  material, 

Whereas.  There  are  in  the  Instructional 
force  of  the  University  of  Illinois  those  who 
are  competent  to  direct  this  teaching  and 
these  investigations,  and  the  laboratories 
of  the  University  already  contain  much  of 
the  apparatus  necessary  to  carry  them  for¬ 
ward,  therefore. 

Resolved.  That  the  Clayworkers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Illinois  hereby  earnestly  request 
the  Legislature  to  make  such  appropriations 
to  the  College  of  Science  of  the  University  of 
Illinois  as  will  enable  it  to  make  such  addi¬ 
tions  to  its  teaching  force  and  equipment  as 
are  necessary  for  thorough  and  practical  in¬ 
struction  in  the  geology  of  clay  deposits, 
their  origin,  classification,  physical  and 
chemical  properties  and  their  behavior  under 
such  influences  and  conditions  as  are  met 
with  during  the  process  of  manufacture. 
They  also  request  that  additional  appropria¬ 
tion  be  made  to  enable  said  College  of 
Science  to  inaugurate  and  prosecute  with 
vigor  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  clay 
resources  of  Illinois,  including  the  location 
of  valuable  deposits  and  a  study  of  the 
properties  of  each  :  to  make  such  general  In¬ 
vestigations  of  clay  working  materials,  and 
such  collection  of  materials  and  products  as 
may  be  of  interest  to  clayworkers  at  large; 
and  to  publish  the  results  of  these  investiga¬ 
tions  in  such  manner  as  will  make  them 
available  to  all  interested  persons. 

Resolved.  That  the  clayworkers  of  Ill¬ 
inois  earnestly  request  all  taxpayers  con¬ 
nected  with  agricultural  and  engineering 
operations,  railroads,  building  trades,  or  the 
manufacture,  sale  or  use  of  structural  ma¬ 
terials  to  join  us  in  this  petition  to  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly. 

Be  It  Enacted  by  the  People  of  the  State 

of  Illinois,  Represented  in  the  General  As- 

sembly : 

Sec.  I.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
College  of  Science  of  the  University  of  Ill¬ 
inois  to  give  thorough,  reliable,  and  practical 
instruction  in  the  geology  of  clay  working 
materials,  their  origin,  classification,  physical 
and  chemical  properties,  and  their  behavior 
under  such  influences  as  are  met  with  in  pro¬ 
cesses  of  manufacture,  and  to  provide  for 
this  purpose  such  instructors,  laboratories, 
apparatus  and  illustrative  material  as  may 
be  necessary  to  make  this  instruction  practi¬ 
cal. 

That  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section  there  is  herebv  appropriated  the  sum 
of  $15,000  annually  for  the  years  1005  and 
1006. 

Sec.  II.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
College  of  Science  of  the  University  of  Ill¬ 
inois  to  inaugurate  and  prosecute  vigorously 
an  investigation  of  the  clay  resources  of  the 
State,  including  the  location  of  all  valuable 
deposits,  and  an  exhaustive  study  of  the 
properties  of  each  :  to  prosecute  such  inves¬ 
tigations  of  general  clay  working  problems 
as  may  be  of  interest  to  clayworkers  at 
lare-e:  'and  to  publish  the  results  of  these 
investigations  in  such  form  that  they  will  be 
available  to  all  interested.  That  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  section  there  Is 
hereby  appropriated  the  sum  of  Twenty 
Thousand  Dollars  annually  for  the  years 
1 005  and  1906;  Provided,  that  the  work 
undertaken  and  outlined  in  this  section  shall 
be  carried  out  on  lines  to  be  agreed  upon  by 
an  ndvisorv  committee  of  seven,  five  of  whom 
shall  be  selected  by  the  Clay  Workers’  Asso- 
cia.-on  and  two  appointed  by  the  University, 
one  of  those  appointed  by  the  University  to 
be  Chairman. 

Sec.  III.  The  Advisory  Committee  shall 
met  annually  at  the  College  of  Science  at 
such  time  as'  may  be  designated  by  the  Chair¬ 
man.  and  shell  serve  without  compensation 
except  for  expenses  which  shall  be  paid  out 
of  the  funds  provided  above,  and  said  Com¬ 
mittee  shall  report  to  the  Association  at  its 
annual  meeting  all  work  in  progress  and  all 
results  reached  during  the  year.  It  is  un¬ 
derstood  that  the  functions  of  this  committee 
are  advisory.  They  are  to  plan  the  work, 
but  its  execution  and  the  control  of  the  ex¬ 
penditure  of  all  mopeys  appropriated  in  this 
act  belongs  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  tbe 
University  °f  Illinois  for  the  purposes  indi¬ 
cated  in  the  Act,  and  they  shall  account 
therefor. 

Sec.  IV.  No  part  of  the  funds  appropriat¬ 
ed  in  Section  IT  shall  be  used  for  purposes 
cf  instruction. 

Sec.  V.  The  Auditor  of  Public  Accounts 
is  hereby  authorized  to  draw  his  warrants  on 
the  State  Treasurer  for  the  sums  herein 
indicated  appropriated  in  semi-annual  install¬ 
ments  nnon  the  order  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University  of  Ill¬ 
inois.  countersigned  by  its  Secretary,  and 
with  the  corporate  seal  of  the  University, 
and  no  installment  subsequent  to  the  first 
shall  be  paid  by  the  Treasurer,  nor  warrant 
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drawn  therefor,  until  detailed  statements 
showing  the  expenditure  of  the  preceding 
installment  have  been  filed  with  the  Auditor 
of  Public  Accounts. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  move .  the 
adoption  of  this  resolution,  and  I  agree 
with  all  that  Prof.  Rolfe  has  said,  in 
that  I  want  no  man  to  vote  in  the  af¬ 
firmative  on  this  question  unless  he  is 
willing  to  do  everything  he  can  to  carry 
to  a  successful  culmination  the  project 
that  we  have  started,  for  I  believe  it  is 
necessary  for  us  to  carry  this  thing 
through  for  every  man  here  to  put  his 
shoulder  to  the  wheel  and  co-operate 
earnestly  with  the  committee  that  shall 
be  appointed. 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  several. 

Mr.  W.  P.  Blair — I  regret  very  much 
for  the  time  being  that  I  am  not  a 
citizen  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Purington — I  do,  too. 

Mr.  Blair — If  such  a  resolution  as  this 
were  offered  before  a  convention  in  my 
own  State,  I  do  not  know  that  there 
could  be  one  offered  that  I  would  la¬ 
bor  for  with  more  satisfaction  and 
more  purpose  and  more  pride,  than  I 
would  for  the  one  just  offered,  and  I 
do  certainly  hope  that  the  resolution 
will  be  followed  by  its  adoption  by  a 
persistence  and  determined  effort  that 
will  carry  it  through  to  the  very  let¬ 
ter. 

Mr.  D.  V.  Purington — I  do  not  want 
to  offer  any  financial  inducement  to 
any  one  to  vote  for  this  resolution,  but 
I  want  it  understood  if  this  resolution 
is  adopted,  it  is  going  to  be  necessary 
to  have  a  certain  amount  of  funds  for 
this  committee  to  use  to  carry  out  the 
purpose  outlined,  and  the  only  honor  I 
have  in  connection  with  this  is  that  I 
may  head  the  subscription  list  with 
$100  to  give  the  thing  a  start.  (Ap¬ 
plause.) 

Mr.  J.  W.  Stipes — Mr.  President,  you 
can  put  me  down  for  the  second  $100. 
(Applause.) 

President  Butterworth — Gentlemen, 
you  can  put  your  President  down  for 
a  third  $100.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  Blair — There  is  one  suggestion  I 
want  to  make  in  regard  to  this  resolu¬ 
tion,  and  I  don’t  want  to  impede  its 
progress  in  any  way,  but  in  Section  1, 
after  the  words,  “in  its  manufacture,” 
I  would  like  to  have  added,  “and  its 
uses.”  It  would  please  me  very  much. 

Mr.  Purington — In  conection  with 
what  Mr.  Blair  says,  perhaps  we  had 
better  leave  it  in  this  way,  that  while 
we  will  adopt  this  resolution,  any  minor 
changes  that  seem  necessary  may  be 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the  committee. 

The  motion  was  then  voted  on  by  the 
convention  and  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  C.  C.  Barr,  Streator — Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  have  a  resolution  I  want  to  of¬ 
fer,  and  I  move  its  adoption. 

MB.  BABB'S  EESOLUTION. 

Resolved ,  That  the  President  of  the  Illi¬ 
nois  Cl  ay  workers’  Association,  Frank  W.  But¬ 
terworth,  of  Danville,  Ill.,  as  Chairman,  and 
live  additional  members  of  the  association 
to  be  appointed  by  him,  shall  constitute  a 
committee  to  render  such  assistance  as  it 
may  be  able  to  secure  the  passage  of  a  joint 
resolution  by  the  Legislature  of  Illinois  pro¬ 
viding  for  an  appropriation  of  $35,000  to 
carry  out  and  put  into  effect  the  Resolution 
introduced  by  Mr.  D.  V.  Purington.  And 
be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  this  Committee  shall  use 
its  best  efforts  to  secure  the  passage  by  the 


Legislature  of  Illinois  of  the  proposed  legis¬ 
lation,  and'  for  this  purpose  shall  be  author¬ 
ized  to  collect  subscriptions  from  members 
and  others  to  defray  the  necessary  expenses 
of  securing  such  legislation. 

Mr.  Purington — I  would  suggest  that 
Mr.  Barr  put  this  resolution  to  the  con¬ 
vention. 

The  resolution  was  then  put  before 
the  convention  by  Mr.  Barr  and  carried 
unanimously. 

President  Butterworth — I  thank  you, 
gentlemen.  The  other  five  members 
of  the  committee  will  be  appointed  a 
little  later  on.  We  will  proceed  with 
the  programme.  The  next  is  a  paper 
by  Mr.  R.  M.  Combs  of  Chicago: 

‘  EVOLUTION  OF  THE  FACE  BRICK.” 

BY  E.  M.  COMBS,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Mr.  Pesident  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Con¬ 
vention  : 

When  requested  by  your  genial  President 
to  address  this  convention  at  the  recognized 
center  of  learning  of  the  State  of  Illinois, 
on  the  subject,  “Evolution  of  the  Face 
Brick,”  I  naturally  referred  to  Darwin's 
works  for  pointers  on  this  great  theory. 
Think,  gentlemen,  of  the  thousands  of  years 
and  thousands  of  stages  that  must  have  been 
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passed  through,  since  your  ancestors,  the 
apes,  threw  mud  balls  at  each  other  along 
the  prehistoric  rivers,  to  reach  the  high  de¬ 
velopment  of  modern  achievement  represent¬ 
ed  bv  this  assembled  convention. 

The  evolutionary  process  is  still  traceable. 
Are  we  not  still  making  mud  balls  and  still 
throwing  them  at  each  other?  Whether 
these  were  dry-pressed,  stiff-mud,  soft-mud, 
side-cut,  end-cut,  or  sand-lime,  Mr.  Darwin 
neglected  to  state.  How  many  millions  of 
years  must  have  elapsed  to  have  developed 
our  successful  presiding  officer,  who  is  still 
making  mud  balls  on  the  bank  of  the  Ver¬ 
million,  as  his  four-legged  forefathers  did 
along  the  banks  of  the  Nile  and  the  banks 
of  the  Wabash? 

Now  that  I  have  this  opportunity  to  talk 
to  you,  gentlemen,  the  crafty  “dry-press” 
and'  “stiff-mud”  sons  of  toil,  who  deliver  the 
goods  promptly— at  times,  I  will  give  you  a 
brief  description  of  the  brick  market  of  the 
middle  West,  what  the  demands  were,  what 
they  are,  what  I  think  they  will  be,  and 
why. 

Conditions  up  to  ten  years  ago  were  about 
the  same  as  when  Captain  John  Smith  land¬ 
ed  on  Pocahontas  with  a  Philadelphia  red 
brick.  The  demand  was  for  an  even  shad¬ 
ing  of  brick  in  different  colors  and  tints 
with  which  we  were  invariably  required'  to 
furnish  molded  and  ornamental  brick  to 
match  in  color  and  size.  The  repeated  fail¬ 
ure  to  exactlv  match  all  requirements  helped 
to  bring  about  the  condition  that  we  have 


today,  and  helped  the  brickmaker  to  ward 
off  for  a  time,  at  least,  the  bald  head  period 
of  life.  In  those  trying  days,  I  have  had 
architects  bring  to  our  office  watercolor 
sketches  and  samples  of  woven  wall  fabrics 
for  us  to  match  with  brick.  Of  course,  we 
aid  it,  (or  at  least  promised  to).  Then  we 
would  send  to  the  factory  a  sample  of  the 
color  in  question  and  impress  upon  the  man¬ 
ufacturer  the  importance  of  matching  this 
accidental  tint  of  the  artist  or  dyer.  Then, 
strange  as  it  may  seem  to  you,  gentlemen, 
the  delivery  of  brick  in  every  case  would  be 
exactly — what  the  maker  felt  life  shipping — 
but  of  an  even  run  in  color  so  even  that  when 
laid  up  after  careful  guaging  they  would 
look  like  painted  walls.  “Beautiful  1”  said 
the  average  owner.  “Fair !”  would  say  the 
architect.  “Rank !”  would  invariably  be  mj 
opinion,  never  voiced,  however,  as  one  in  my 
capacity  is  not  permitted  to  criticise.  We 
had  been  brought  up  to  believe  that  a  pressed 
brick  front  must  necessarily  be  one  of 
strictly  even  run  in  color.  We  had  in  mind 
the  precedent  established  back  in  colonial 
days  by  the  builders  who  put  up  wooden 
houses  and  painted  them  in  imitation  of  the 
high  priced  brick  and  stone  which  were  at 
that  time  imported.  Many  examples  of  these 
buildings  still  stand  in  the  old  cities  of  the 
East. 

Today,  however,  we  find  the  conditions 
changed.  The  same  agent,  paint,  has  helped 
to  bring  it  about.  Painters,  for  a  sum  much 
less  than  the  cost  of  a  pressed  brick  front, 
began  transforming  common  brick  walls  into 
beautiful,  even  shaded,  alleged  pressed  brick 
works  of  art.  They  became  so  expert  in  this, 
that  by  the  addition  of  a  little  sand  on  their 
paint  they  actually  deceived  some  people  into 
buying  their  work  as  pressed  brick  buildings. 
This  fact  was  brought  to  my  attention  by 
the  purchaser  of  one,  who  came  to  get  enough 
brick  to  build  some  porch  piers  with.  He 
wanted  them  to  match  his  bogus  brick.  I 
was  sorry  not  to  have  been  able  to  make  the 
sale,  but  my  conscience  balked  at  counter¬ 
feits. 

The  painter  might  have  driven  the  face 
brick  man  out  of  business,  had  he  not  proved 
so  energetic  in  his  greed  for  coin.  He  saw 
that  paint  would  take  well  on  brick,  and 
with  it  began  to  tell  all  who  looked  at  the 
side  of  an  attractive  building  the  brand  of 
"beer  that  made  Milwaukee  famous,”  or  “of 
the  wonderful  nourishment  in  shredded  shoe 
pegs”  as  a  breakfast  food.  This  sort  of 
thing  badly  jars  the  nerves  of  the  aesthetic 
architect  or  owner,  and  even  the  commer¬ 
cial  brick  salesman. 

At  a  convention  of  the  Architectural 
League  of  America  upon  one  occasion  I  was 
pleased  to  hear  one  of  Chicago’s  most  fa¬ 
mous  architects,  a  man  who  is  a  recognized 
authority  on  many  subjects,  advise  his  fel¬ 
lows  not  to  disguise  building  material.  He 
said :  “Do  not  masquerade  iron  as  wood  nor 
paint  as  brick.  In  your  rendering  emulate 
nature,  which  shows  no  perfectly  straight 
lines  or  even  colors.”  Such  advice  has  helped 
to  bring  about  the  demand  we  have  for 
varied  shaded  brick.  There  is  still,  how¬ 
ever,  a  certain  call  for  brick  of  an  even 
run  of  color.  The  demand  is  that  they 
must  be  impervious. 

The  use  of  evenly  shaded  brick  in  certain 
designs  of  architecture  will  always  exist. 
Some  manufacturers  are  supplying  such  calls 
with  thoroughly  vitrified  brick  in  the  colors 
and  shading  demanded.  These  are  readily 
distinguished  in  texture  and  finish  from  the 
old-fashioned  dry-press  brick  that  spasmod¬ 
ically  tire  of  their  own  appearance  and 
break  forth  in  great  blotches  of  ghastly 
white  or  bilious  green  discoloration.  This 
fact  has  been  one  of  the  greatest  forces  that 
has  led  the  architect  and  student  of  art  to 
seek  amongst  the  manufacturers  for  a  vitri¬ 
fied  brick  that  would  always  remain  the 
same. 

Not  long  ago  I  was  requested  to  go  out 
of  town  to  look  at  a  building  upon  which  two 
stories  were  to  be  added.  The  architect 
stated  that  it  had  originally  been  built  of 
gray  brick,  and  instructed  me  to  take  sev¬ 
eral  samples  and  match  it  as  closely  as  pos¬ 
sible.  When  I  arrived  at  my  destination  I 
was  surprised  to  have  the  owner  tell  me 
that  he  never  possessed  a  gray  brick  build¬ 
ing.  He  pointed  out  the  one  in  question, 
which  at  first  glance  looked  a  dirty  gray, 
but  upon  investigation  I  found  it  to  be  a 
dry-pressed  red  brick,  entirely  covered  with 
white  efflorescence.  So  completely  was  it 
covered  that  it  misled  the  architect.  He 
thought  it  such  a  good  joke  on  himself 
that  he  promptly  specified  my  brand  of  red 
dry-press  brick,  which  was  guaranteed  to 
turn  out  just  as  badly  in  color  as  the  orig¬ 
inal  brick.  Such  things  as  this,  I  believe, 
called  for  the  many  papers  and  discussions 
as  to  a  preventative  for  the  alkali  evil. 
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These,  no  doubt,  have  stimulated  the  experi¬ 
ments  In  stiff-mud  burning,  that  have  given 
us  a  magnificent  assortment  of  vitrified  bricks 
that  look  as  well  in  the  wall  after  years 
of  weather  as  when  first  laid  up.  This  fact 
alone  has  advanced  their  use  in  many  build¬ 
ings  where  stone  fronts  were  contemplated. 

The  money  lenders,  who  back  up  the  spec¬ 
ulative  builders,  know  that  a  building  will 
revert  to  them  in  good  condition  if  imper¬ 
vious  bricks  are  used.  So,  when  specifica¬ 
tions  call  for  this  class  of  material,  the  loan 
comes  more  easily  and  in  larger  proportions. 
The  architect  who  has  studied  in  Europe  is 
as  a  rule  the  champion  of  vitrified  and 
variously  shaded  brick.  He  has  in  mind 
the  stately  old  landmarks  of  foreign  coun¬ 
tries,  standing  to-day  because  they  were 
built  of  vitrified  material.  Time  has  not 
changed  these  buildings.  They  look  soft  and 
mellow  and  seem  to  have  taken  on  a  rich, 
everlasting  tone,  which  upon  careful  inves¬ 
tigation  is  found  to  be  produced  by  many 
shades  of  brick  that  blend  in  beautiful  har¬ 
mony. 

The  architect  who  is  a  student  of  nature 
Is  another  advocate  of  vitrified  brick  varying 
in  shade.  His  aim  is  to  erect  a  building  that 
looks  at  home  with  its  surroundings.  If  in 
the  country,  he  wants  the  walls  to  blend 
with  the  bark  on  the  trees.  His  aim  is  to 
produce  a  house  that  looks  as  though  it  had 
found  a  good,  comfortable  spot  and  had  de¬ 
cided  to  squat  there  for  all  time.  Such  a 
man  studies  the  harmony  of  his  face  brick 
as  he  does  the  Oriental  rugs  he  furnishes 
his  house  with.  He  usually  selects  a  rough 
paving  brick,  and  thinks  the  rougher  they 
are  the  better. 

What  I  have  just  said  refers  particularly 
to  carefully  studied  designs  for  country  and 
suburban  buildings.  I  find  the  same  reason 
exists  for  using  this  class  of  brick  in  typical 
city  buildings  and  manufacturing  plants. 
Consequently  we  find  the  demand  at  the 
present  time  is  largely  for  face  brick  that 
are  vitrified,  and  as  a  rule  for  those  that 
vary  in  shade  and  texture. 

The  enameled  brick,  a  class  that  I  have 
not  yet  referred  to,  seems  to  have  a  bright 
and  favorable  future.  Our  home  manufac¬ 
tures  have  developed  their  product  so  ma¬ 
terially  during  the  last  decade  that  we  have 
bricks  dependable  in  quality,  attractive  in 
color  and  sizes,  which  can  be  delivered  very 
reasonably  in  price  compared  with  the  im¬ 
ported  article.  So  we  find  architects  using 
them  for  entire  fronts,  as  well  as  for  lining 
light  courts  and  so  on.  Experience  has 
taught  these  manufacturers,  however,  that  a 
stiff-mud  backing  for  their  enamel  is  the 
proper  thing.  Hence,  in  this  branch  of  in¬ 
dustry  we  sec  the  vitrified  principle  assert¬ 
ing  itself.  The  experimental  stage,  however, 
in  making  brick  of  this  character  is  so  pro¬ 
tracted  and  costly  that  few  who  attempt 
it  survive  that  period,  as  is  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  many  who  have  started  have 
failed  totally  in  their  effort.  As  the  modern 
method  of  construction  permits  the  use  of 
various  weights  of  brick,  we  find  nearly  all 
of  the  recently  erected  skyscrapers  faced 
with  heavy  vitrified  materials,  which  at  one 
time  were  thought  impossible  to  use  at  such 
great  heights.  In  such  buildings  as  these, 
whether  large  or  small,  we  find  “The  Evo¬ 
lution  of  the  Face  Brick”  has  been  from 
a  red,  evenly  shaded,  absorbent  brick  to  a 
hard,  burned,  non-absorbent  brick. 

I  understand,  gentlemen,  that  it  is  cus¬ 
tomary  to  question  the  author  of  a  paper  in 
order  to  bring  out  something  that  he  may 
have  overlooked.  I  shall  explain  my  posi¬ 
tion  in  such  a  case  by  telling  of  an  Irish¬ 
man  who  was  elaborately  dressed  up  to  mar¬ 
shal  a  St.  Patrick’s  Day  parade.  He  wore 
a  fine  old  silk  hat  with  a  broad  green  band 
and  across  his  chest  was  a  wide  green  sash. 
In  his  buttonhole  a  bunch  of  shamrocks  that 
would  make  the  Blarney  stone  grow  moss 
with  envy.  By  noontime  he  was  swelled 
with  drink  and  very  hungry,  so  he  enters  a 
restaurant  with  stately  grace  and  pride,  with 
colors  flying.  The  place  was  crowded  and 
the  only  vacant  seat  was  opposite  a  man 
who  wore  across  his  breast  a  sash  of 
orange  silk.  This  caught  his  eye  like  a 
flash  and  as  he  sat  down  he  glared  defiance 
across  the  table.  The  waiter  came  to  take 
the  orders.  He  turned  first  to  the  orange- 
man,  who  in  a  loud  voice  orderd  a  lemon 
pie,  a  bunch  of  bananas  and  an  orange.  The 
waiter,  turning  to  our  green  hero,  was  sur¬ 
prised  to  hear  him  say  in  slow,  measured 
tones,  with  his  eye  on  the  man  opposite : 
“I — would — like — a — cup — of — green — tea — a 
— head — of — lettuce — and — a — dill  — pickle.” 
“Is  there  anything  else  you  would  like?” 
asked  the  waiter.  “Yes,”  said  he,  spiting  on 
his  fist,  “I  would  like  some  one  to  say  some¬ 
thing.”  So,  now,  gentlemen,  someone  say 
something.  (Loud  applause  and  laughter.) 


Discussion. 

President  Butterworth  —  No  one 
seems  to  say  anything.  Mr.  Morrow, 
who  was  to  have  a  paper  on  “A  Mod¬ 
ern  Clay  Manufacturing  Plant,”  is  not 
here,  so  we  will  now  hear  Mr.  Luce’s 
paper  on  “The  Economical  Construction 
of  a  Brick  Plant.” 

THE  ECONOMICAL  CONSTRUCTION  OF  A 
BRICK  PLANT. 

By  George  E.  Luce,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Illinois  Brickmakers’  As¬ 
sociation  :  The  subject  before  us,  the  econom¬ 
ical  construction  of  a  brick  plant,  is  one  of 
great  difference  of  opinion  and  one  on  which 
the  writer  feels  his  inability  to  deal  with, 
especially  considering  the  audience. 

We  are  all  no  doubt  familiar  with  this  sub¬ 
ject,  having  talked  the  matter  over  extensive¬ 
ly  before  building  our  several  plants,  and  no 
doubt  some  have  talked  it  over  since — some 
wish  the  matter  had  been  more  extensively 
discussed  before  building. 

The  question,  as  I  see  it,  has  several  im¬ 
portant  features,  namely  :  First,  cost  of  con¬ 
struction,  cost  of  maintenance,  but  no  doubt 
the  item  of  cost  of  production  after  the  plant 
is  built  overshadows  them  all.  However,  the 
first  cost  is  an  item  to  be  considered,  for  this 
cost  represents  the  investment  and  is  that 
amount  on  which  the  stockholders  expect  a 
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dividend,  or  at  least,  not  an  assessment,  but 
on  the  first  cost  too  much  stress  should  not 
be  laid,  for  ofttimes  plants  are  built  too 
cheaply  or  poorly  and  no  dividends  are  paid 
because  the  costs  of  maintenance  are  too  high 
compared  to  production  or  results.  Main¬ 
tenance  with  soft  brick  are  to-day  the  brick- 
maker’s  greatest  troubles  and  both  should  be 
carefully  avoided  if  possible. 

Some  engineers  in  figuring  cost  of  con¬ 
struction  base  their  calculation  on  formula  of 
$1,000  per  1,000  brick  capacity ;  this  in 
my  judgment  is  low  in  some  cases  and  high 
in  others.  Building  brick  plants  of  large 
capacity  do  not  cost  this ;  some  small  ones 
do ;  from  this  we  would  conclude  the  large 
capacity  plants  economy,  as  they  are  pro¬ 
vided  we  have  market  for  the  output. 

Without  a  heavy  expenditure  for  main¬ 
tenance  on  the  poorly  constructed  plant,  de¬ 
preciation  takes  place,  which  in  a  few  years 
gives  us  considerable  worry.  Ofttimes  this 
item  is  not  taken  into  account  as  it  should 
be  and  too  large  dividends  are  paid  com¬ 
pared  with  actual  depreciation,  which  sooner 
or  later  means  assessments  or  going  out  of 
business  on  account  of  close  competition. 
Then  would  it  not  be  economy  to  build  with 
a  view  of  having  as  little  depreciation  as 
possible. 

At  the  end  of  each  month  our  bookkeeper 
must  strike  a  trial  balance  and  if  he  is  a 
few  cents  out  must  worry  night  and  day 
until  it's  found.  Do  we  call  on  our  man¬ 
agers  or  presidents  for  balance  sheet  of 
what  should  have  been  the  results?  No,  and 
‘why?”  Should  he  not  be  able  with  his  knowl¬ 
edge  and  the  vast  amount  of  knowledge  he 


secured  from  the  various  machines,  dryer- 
kiln  and  engineers ;  they  ofttimes  can  give 
exact  figures  as  to  costs  of  production,  fig¬ 
uring  to  a  man  the  number  it  will  take  to 
produce  a  given  amount  of  brick.  Why  can’t 
he  do  this?  The  maintenance  item  he  could 
not  figure ;  perhaps  the  machine  man  could. 
This  item  is  always  in  his  mind ;  it’s  his  sal¬ 
vation  (repairs).  Cost  of  production,  as  I 
have  said  overshadows  all — is  our  dividends 
— good  feeling  and  if  low  enough  is  the  smile 
that  won’t  come  off. 

The  low  enough  means  as  low  as  our  com¬ 
petitor,  for  he  is  to  be  considered  in  all  our 
confidences,  and  rightly  so,  too.  How  will 
the  life  of  my  plant  compare  with  his ; 
which  could  hold  out  in  case  of  war,  as  will 
sometime  happen ;  would  his  depreciation  be 
greater  than  mine  or  less,  allowing  our  cost 
of  production  to  be  the  same. 

This  item  of  cost  of  production  is  likely 
the  gretest  with  every  one,  even  overshadow¬ 
ing  quality  in  many  cases,  and  should  it  not 
foresee  the  sand-lime  brick,  cement  brick, 
blocks  and  the  various  patent  medicines  on 
the  market  to-day.  Don’t  people  buy  them? 
Yes.  Are  they  not  our  competition?  Not 
saying  they  are  the  best  nor  admitting  even 
that  they  are  as  good,  but  finally  believing 
we  were  here  first  and  hoping  to  stay  the 
longest. 

Not  only  is  the  cost  of  maintenance  heavy 
on  the  poorly  constructed  plant,  but  time 
is  lost  in  making  changes  and  repairs — time 
is  money — after  considerable  time  the  own¬ 
er  finds  he  needs  a  new  plant  in  order  to 
meet  me  market. 

A  few  years  ago  when  we  had  decided  to 
construct  the  plant,  a  site  was  selected  and 
without  much  ceremony  we  decided  the  way 
to  build  it — by  some  plant  we  have  seen— con¬ 
templating  some  changes  from  our  neighbors 
which  would  be  watched  when  that  stage  of 
construction  was  reached.  We  drove  a  stake 
down  in  the  field  and  started — here  was  our 
kiln  ground,  there  dryer  or  sheds,  here  en¬ 
gine  and  boiler  room  and  the  plant  was 
started.  Not  thinking  we  would  want  a 
railroad  track,  but  found  later  we  did,  so 
trouble  was  experienced  in  getting  into  our 
location  and  changes  had  to  be  made,  cost¬ 
ing  money ;  again  our  engine  was  too  small 
and  we  had  to  enlarge,  building  to  accom¬ 
modate  it,  costing  money aside  from  cost 
of  engine  again  we  made  brick,  but  found 
our  boiler  capacity  too  small  and  had  to  in¬ 
stall  another  boiler.  Thus  more  cost ;  in 
this  we  are  not  considering  any  changes  or 
additions  to  dryer  or  kilns  that  have  failed 
to  meet  the  expectations  of  the  man  who 
sold  them  to  us.  As  a  matter  of  course, 
considering  various  additions  and  changes, 
in  a  few  years  we  have  a  large  investment 
on  small  output. 

But  we  can  argue  that  this  way — and  in 
many  cases  it  fits — we  did  not  have  the 
money  to  build  as  we  would  if  we  had  had 
more  capital,  but  how  many  large  concerns 
do  we  find  pursuing  the  same  course,  claim¬ 
ing  the  trade  will  justify  it.  Has  there 
ever  been  a  time  when  there  was  no  mar¬ 
ket  for  brick,  if  anything  else  had  a  market? 
Having  said  enough  along  this  line,  I  will 
hasten  on  with  the  subject  before  us — econ¬ 
omy. 

Economy  in  the  construction  of  a  brick 
plant  should  be  looked  at  in  only  two  ways, 
namely :  Economy  In  cost  of  production  and 
economy  of  maintenance.  How  many  thou¬ 
sand  brick  can  you  make  per  day  and  what 
will  they  cost  you  per  thousand  to  load  them 
on  the  cars,  and  in  producing  so  many  brick 
how  much  will  it  cost  you  to  keep  up  your 
equipage  so  that  at  the  end  of  any  term 
of  years  your  plant  will  be  equal  to  or  bet¬ 
ter  man  when  you  started — -if  not  equal, 
what  will  the  depreciation  be? 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  writer  to 
give  any  figures  or  cost  of  construction  or 
production,  to  advocate  any  kind  of  dryer, 
machinery  or  equipage,  but  to  deal  in  gen¬ 
eralities  in  the  construction  of  a  brick  plant. 
Our  first  steD  in  brick  making  is  getting 
the  clay  from  the  field ;  as  a  matter  of 
economy  a  good  heavy  hoist  with  large  drum 
is  oerhaps  the  best  adapted  for  this  work, 
although  electricity  is  being  successfully  used 
in  some  large  plants.  The  incline,  if  there 
be  one,  should  be  built  with  a  view  of  allow¬ 
ing  the  empty  car  to  return  by  gravity  and 
by  a  little  engineering  this  can  be  carried 
considerable  distance,  saving  labor  and 
ofttimes  an  extra  power  of  horse  or  engine. 

Cars  as  large  as  possible  should  be  used, 
they  reducing  the  amount  of  trips  necessary 
and  deliver  more  clay  for  the  least  wear 
on  both  hoist  and  cars,  giving  the  man  at 
the  hoist  more  time  in  which  to  do  his  work, 
as  he  is  ofttimes  rushed,  causing  wrecks. 
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Our  next  step  in  brickmaking  is  putting 
the  clay  through  the  various  machinery, 
and  on  this  subject  I  would  say  the  heaviest 
made  (machinery  men  seldom  get  too  much 
iron  into  their  machinery)  ;  also  the  most 
simple,  keeping  in  view  at  all  times  the 
very  important  principle  of  maintenance — 
that  is,  every  box  and  pulley  should  be  free 
so  the  same  can  be  quickly  repaired  and 
duplicate  parts  are  essential ;  our  machines 
should  be  set  on  a  solid  foundation  of  ma¬ 
sonry  and  substantially  bolted  down  so  that 
all  working  parts  could  be  kept  in  perfect 
line.  No  platforms  should  be  attached  to 
building ;  our  line  shaft  should  be  set  on 
solid  masonry,  securely  bolted  down ;  no 
wood  should  be  used  under  our  machinery 
or  line  shafting,  as  it  soon  rots  or  shrinks 
and  gets  loose,  although  some  engineers  claim 
wood  makes  a  good  cushion.  I  doubt  the 
need  of  cushions  for  brick  machinery.  Re¬ 
ferring  again  to  our  line  shafting,  this  is 
something  that  gives  trouble,  and  why?  Gen¬ 
erally  there  is  not  enough  weight  in  piers 
to  counterbalance  pull  of  engine.  How  often 
do  we  see  line  shafting  set  on  small  piers 
or  bents  of  wood,  and  when  compared  with 
size  of  engine  foundation,  stand  in  about 
the  ratio  of  1  to  20,  and  we  wonder  how 
they  get  out  of  line ;  always  get  heavy  line 
shafting  and  key  pulleys.  It  pays. 

From  the  machine  room  our  brick  passes 
into  the  dryer.  At  this  point,  considering 
we  are  modern  brick  makers  and  have  arti¬ 
ficial  heat  dryers,  cast  cars,  awful  beamy, 
with  wood  pallets,  transfer  cars,  turntables 
and  miles  of  steam  pipe,  if  possible  avoid 
turntables  as  they  generally  can  be  with  care. 
The  transfer  car  has  enough  trouble,  espe¬ 
cially  if  track  is  built  on  wood  ties  and  the 
ends  of  rail  in  dryer  set  on  timbers.  Set  the 
transfer  rails  on  solid  masonry,  cementing 
between  transfer  rails  and  to  top  of  out¬ 
side  rails  and  within  an  inch  of  inside,  set¬ 
ting  ends  of  rails  in  dryer  on  solid  masonry 
walls.  This  in  a  short  time  will  pay  for  all 
trouble  in  wrecked  car,  aside  from  those 
broken  by  unevenness  of  transfer  car  and 
tails — and  wastage  of  the  goods  by  wrecks 
and  discouragemnt  of  men.  Again,  good  ties 
in  dryer ;  in  fact,  any  ties  retard  the  flow 
of  air  where  fans  are  used  as  part  of  dryer 
equipage ;  in  fact,  they  are  a  detriment  to 
any  dryer  in  this  respect.  The  walls,  ceil¬ 
ings  and  floor  should  be  as  smooth  and 
symmetrical  as  possible ;  discard  all  the  trou¬ 
blesome  items  you  can. 

Kind  of  Dryers — Much  has  been  said  and 
written  as  well  as  money  spent  along  this 
line,  I  am  sorry  to  say  with  more  or  less 
success.  If  one  could  have  all  the  different 
experiences  summed  up,  this  one  conclusion 
would  be  general — heat  and  plenty  of  it,  cir¬ 
culation  and  more  of  it.  In  detail  of  con¬ 
struction  perhaps  no  two  would  agree,  ex¬ 
cept  that  the  buildings  should  be  fire-proof. 
It  is  not  the  writer's  intention  to  discuss 
any  particular  process,  but  a  waste  heat  has 
the  air  of  economy,  we  will  consider  the 
building  of  hot  air  dryer  according  to  some 
of  the  uses  in  practice  to-day.  The  building 
should  be  built  on  brick  or  concrete  founda¬ 
tion  ;  concrete  foundation  preferred,  for  with 
concrete  a  better  setting  of  rails  can  be  ar¬ 
ranged,  as  no  wooden  ties  should  be  used. 
Heat  soon  loosens  the  spikes,  allowing  the 
rails  to  spread  and  wrecks  and  dryer  are 
costly  from  every  point  of  view.  A  cement 
roof  properly  constructed  is  likely  the  cheap¬ 
est  from  several  points  of  view,  namely : 
Fire-proof,  not  requirng  any  pitch,  saving 
in  height  of  building,  and  last,  but  not 
least,  makes  a  tight  ceiling,  causing 
less  leakage  of  heat  and  in  most  cases  heat 
is  money.  Again  in  construction  of  tunnels 
they  no  doubt  give  better  results  if  made  with 
as  little  space  around  car  as  possible,  both 
on  side  and  top.  Air  travels  where  least 
resistance  is  offered,  and  when  considered 
rightly  there  is  plenty  of  opening  through 
brick  and  under  cars  for  ample  circulation. 
Then  all  space  must  be  heated.  In  ventila¬ 
tion  space  to  be  heated  is  the  important 
factor  along  with  openings.  Regarding 
stacks  or  fan  exhaust,  while  the  writer  fa¬ 
vors  individual  stacks  for  each  two  cars  for 
some  wares,  it  is  a  question  of  their  adapt¬ 
ability  for  heavy  tonnage  dryer,  but  using 
the  prevailing  system  ot  having  a  stack  or 
discharge  fan,  I  would  say  one  stack  for  a 
dryer  with  separate  compartments  for  each 
track,  building  the  stack  only  high  enough 
to  overcome  currents  created  by  roofs  of 
buildings.  Should  this  not  be  high  enough 
to  discharge  the  steam,  the  fan  is  not 
creating  enough  pressure  and  should  be  run 
faster  or  be  larger.  Two  separate  fans  and 
engines  to  run,  operate  and  maintain,  cost 
money,  and  cannot  be  economy  if  one  would 
do  the  work.  Again,  tight-fitting  dampers 
with  proper  adjustments  should  be  provided 
both  at  Intake  and  in  stacks  so  they  can  be 
adjusted  to  suit  changes  of  weather  condi¬ 
tions,  also  changes  in  heat  conditions,  as 


well  as  different  kinds  of  clays ;  over  receiv¬ 
ing  and  discharge  ends  of  dryers  steel  con¬ 
struction  with  cement  roof  is  preferable,  re¬ 
ducing  chance  of  fire,  and  especially  would 
I  advocate  plenty  of  room  on  these  ends. 

There  is  quite  a  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  length  of  tracks  inside  of  doors,  but  as  a 
matter  of  economy  as  long  as  possible  to 
get  the  results ;  generally  there  is  a  dif¬ 
ference  of  100  degrees  of  heat  in  the  length 
of  dryer ;  this,  according  to  some  authori¬ 
ties,  should  be  divided  at  about  5  degrees  to 
each  car.  According  to  this,  we  would  get 
20  car  lengths  or  practically  135  feet  length 
when  this  can  be  used.  It  is  a  matter  of 
economy,  for  more  brick  is  exposed  to  same 
heat ;  on  the  same  idea  there  is  more  heat¬ 
ing  surface  in  an  18-foot  boiler  than  in  a 
16-foot  boiler ;  therefore,  more  evaporation 
takes  place,  creating  more  steam.  Again, 
next  the  stack  end  it  is  good  practice  to  pitch 
the  roof.  This  relieves  the  steam  over  the 
wet  cars,  allowing  it  to  pass  over  the  cars, 
at  the  same  time  serves  as  a  brace  to  stacks. 
Doors  to  dryer  are  a  very  important  feature 
and  one  to  which  considerable  thought 
should  be  given  ;  the  usual  raising  door  has 
its  advantages  when  rightly  constructed,  but 
it  should  be  built  with  a  view  of  opening 
upward  or  swinging  upward  should  the  cars 
get  away  in  dryer,  as  they  ofttimes  do — the 
doors  should  especially  be  made  tight — ac¬ 
cording  to  some  ideas  a  batter  on  the  wall 
of,  say,  one  foot  in  height  of  dryer  proper, 
makes  the  door  lay  snug  against  the  wall 
by  its  own  weight.  Tightness  of  door  is 
very  essential  as  a  matter  of  economy  in 
operation. 

I  do  not  wish  to  tire  you  any  more  along 
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this  line,  but  will  leave  the  matter  to  your 
own  consideration  and  the  dryer  man,  who 
has  the  only  dryer,  because,  according  to 
his  testimonial  letters,  he  has  the  best  on 
earth.  He  will  not  guarantee  to  dry  any 
specified  amount  of  brick  for  any  specific 
amount  of  money,  but  will  make  a  contract 
with  you,  using  his  printed  blank,  contain¬ 
ing  among  other  things  this  clause,  “pro¬ 
vided  the  clay  will  stand  the  heat.” 

Boiler  Room — In  this  building  and  its 
equipage  but  little  attention  has  been  paid 
by  the  average  brickmaker.  Only  the  ab¬ 
stract  proposition  has  appealed  to  him — 
meager  buildings  of  inflammable  material — • 
the  setting  and  general  arrangements  be¬ 
ing  on  the  order  of  temporary  construc¬ 
tion,  viewed  from  amount  of  exposed  pipes 
leading  every  way. 

The  boiler  room  should  be  as  good  as 
any  other  building,  if  not  the  best ;  should 
be  fire-proof,  conveniently  located  to  the  en¬ 
gine  room,  so  the  engineer  can  have  direct 
charge  at  all  times ;  handy  to  switch  for 
coal ;  be  large  and  especially  light  and  airy. 
In  matter  of  equipage,  high  pressure  boilers 
of  sufficient  capacity,  at  least  a  surplus 
above  requirements.  A  very  commendable 
part  of  the  equipment  is  a  good  brick  stack, 
but  how  many  good  brickmakers  do  we  find 
condemning  his  brother  brickmaker  for  using 
cement  or  stone  in  his  construction  around 
the  plant,  when  he  at  the  same  time  uses 
an  iron  stack  that  only  lasts  a  few  years, 
requiring  painting  each  year  and  when  rust¬ 
ed  out  he  buys  another?  Again,  by  a  very 


simple  arrangement  the  heat  after  passing 
through  the  boilers  can  be  used  for  drying 
the  brick  (considering  we  have  no  waste 
beat  from  kilns),  where  by  saving  in  cost 
of  drying,  as  well  as  effecting  a  saving  on 
fuel  for  steam  on  account  of  induced  draft 
by  fan.  This,  I  say,  is  a  commendable  ar¬ 
rangement  when  common  second  kiln  are 
used  and  where  the  product  can  be  dried 
by  this  kind  of  heat.  Another  important 
and  saving  appliance  in  the  equipage  is  one 
of  the  improved  stokers  on  the  market  to¬ 
day  ;  they  not  only  make  life  worth  living 
for  the  fireman,  but  are  money  savers  to 
the  company.  Again,  in  the  construction 
of  the  boiler  room  an  ample  ventilator 
(built  so  it  will  not  leak)  should  provide 
for  escaping  steam.  How  often  do  we  find 
no  provision  made  for  this,  and  just  at  the 
time  when  something  has  happened  that  re¬ 
quires  a  shutdown  of  the  engine  for  a  few 
minutes,  the  safety  valves  let  go  and  the 
buildings  are  full  of  steam. 

I  •  would  mention  another  thing,  the 
heating  of  water  with  exhaust  steam  or 
waste  heat ;  as  a  matter  of  economy,  how¬ 
ever,  we  will  not  dwell  along  this  line,  but 
consider  the  best  buildings  and  equip¬ 
ages  along  with  well-paved  floors- — will  save 
us  money  and  be  considered  economy  in  con¬ 
struction. 

Engine  Room  and  Equipage — On  this  mat¬ 
ter  books  and  catalogues  have  been  pub¬ 
lished,  but  the  subject  needs  careful  con¬ 
sideration  by  our  craft.  Our  buildings  should 
be  plenty  large  enough  for  at  least  a  larger 
engine  than  we  contemplate.  How  many  do 
chanee  engines  in  a  short  time ;  others  do 
not,  but  wish  they  could.  Referring  to  the 
room  itself,  1  would  say  fire-proof  as  near  as 
possible,  paved  or  cement  floor  and  as  near 
dust-proof  as  possible ;  include  the  driving 
pulley  on  line  shaft  within  the  engine  room 
if  possible.  Plenty  of  light  and  ventilation. 
In  matter  of  engine,  money  will  be  saved  by 
installing  a  Corliss  or  some  standard  make, 
well  set,  and,  above  all,  large  enough  for 
the  work.  While  in  the  choice  of  an  en¬ 
gine  the  Corliss  may  save  only  a  few  cents 
per  hour  or  day,  brick  at  times  only  sell 
for  a  few  cents  per  thousand  profit,  and  all 
these  savings  should  be  considered.  Think 
carefully  of  the  engine  room,  its  location 
and  equipage,  for  you  may  have  occasion  to 
think  of  it  later.  Another  thing,  look  after 
the  care  of  oil  and  its  storage,  also  waste ; 
much  waste  is  wasted  and  oil  carelessly  used ; 
at  other  times  not  enough  is  used.  Would 
recommend  separate  building  for  this,  near 
machine  and  engine  room,  absolutely  fire¬ 
proof,  where  all  oils  and  waste  can  be  kept 
under  the  charge  of  a  proper  man,  who 
should  make  lecord  of  results  for  compari¬ 
son.  With  this  arrangement  fire  in  some  cases 
could  be  avoided  and  economy  practiced.  By 
some  rope  transmission  of  power  is  consid¬ 
ered  good  practice,  which  if  carefully  in¬ 
vestigated  will  demonstrate  its  efficiency  to 
you  as  a  saving  as  compared  to  large  belts, 
both  in  first  cost  and  also  in  maintenance. 

Kilns  and  Equipment — Passing  on  to  the 
other  parts  of  oui  plant,  brings  us  to  kilns 
and  their  equipment.  On  this  subject  much 
could  be  written  or  said.  In  the  matter  of 
down  draft  we  find  all  kinds  of  ideas  and 
schemes ;  again  we  find  all  kinds  of  construc¬ 
tion  and  all  kinds  of  results ;  in  different 
yards  we  find  them  using  different  amounts 
of  coal ;  some  building  brick  plants  running 
35,000  brick  with  three  tons  of  coal,  others 
using  one-half  ton  per  thousand  brick — on 
paving  brick  plants  the  same  differences 
exist.  Again,  on  some  building  brick  plants 
35  per  cent  are  soft  brick,  others  5  per  cent 
and  the  same  exists  on  paving  brick  nlants. 
But  there  is  one  pleasant  feature  about  this, 
generally  they  all  think  they  have  the  best 
or  as  good  as  the  other.  With  some  the 
round  down  draft  is  the  only  safe  kiln ;  with 
others  the  square  kiln  is  the  only  way. 
Leaving  the  especial  design  to  the  owners, 
all  will  agree  on  this  proposition.  In  point 
of  construction  our  kilns  do  not  last  as  they 
should  and  we  ofttimes  do  not  pay  enough 
attention  as  to  how  we  are  going  to  repair 
them,  for  they  will  surely  need  repairs.  We 
ofttimes  see  two  kilns  side  by  side,  built  at 
the  same  time,  one  in  good  repair,  the  other 
needing  a  new  kiln  to  replace  it.  Again  this 
kiln  gives  us  no  better  results  with  the  same 
fuel  than  its  neighbor.  Why  ?  The  details 
of  construction  were  not  carried  out  or 
there  would  not  have  been  the  difference. 

In  the  second  kiln  or  permanent  clamp 
kiln  we  find  the  same  trouble,  perhaps  not 
quite  so  pronounced,  yet  along  the  same 
line.  The  economic  construction  along  this 
line  after  thorough  decision  of  requirement, 
would  be  the  very  best  of  its  kind,  using 
good  grade  of  hard-burned  brick,  not  bats — 
sell  them  to  the  other  fellow — best  fire-brick 
obtainable,  and  as  little  mortar  or  fire  clay 
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as  can  be  used  and  thoroughly  bed  the 
brick.  Notice  some  old  scoving,  how  well 
it  lasts  without  any  mortar  at  all  and  how 
short  the  life  of  some  clamp  walls  laid  up 
with  our  brickyard  hands.  Seemingly  what 
they  lacked  in  judgment  they  filled  with 
mortar.  One  thing  that  has  often  appealed 
to  the  writer,  in  down-draft  kilns,  is  loss 
of  heat  by  deflection  from  the  arch.  Note 
shape  of  usual  arches,  see  where  points  of 
defection  would  strike  and  see  in  what  part 
of  kiln  you  are  getting  soft  brick.  Again, 
consider  there  are  about  1,500  different 
styles  of  bottoms  for  round  and  square  kilns. 
Surely  all  are  not  the  best  and  do  not  give 
us  the  best  results.  Economy  in  kiln  con¬ 
struction  by  building  the  very  best,  of  the 
best  material,  with  best  workmen,  would  be 
economy  beginning  at  home. 

Pertaining  to  kiln  sheds,  to  those  of  us 
who  use  them  a  word  will  suflice.  It’s  ques¬ 
tionable  the  difference  between  steel  and 
wood  construction,  and  at  this  time  the 
writer  would  favor  wood  construction  of 
some  approved  plan,  using  heavy  timbers 
for  posts,  set  well  away  from  the  kiln. 
Hard  wood  timber  for  rafters,  although  some 
companies  are  building  steel  sheds  with  good 
results.  Yet  the  item  of  paint  and  warp- 
age  from  heat  make  their  use,  considering 
first  cost,  a  question  of  economy.  Again, 
these  same  people  who  are  using  steel  con¬ 
struction  in  their  sheds  are  using  concrete 
stack,  and  with  the  concrete  stack  from  the 
brickmaker  in  mind,  we  must  question  their 
judgment,  not  condemning  concrete,  for  there 
are  plenty  of  places  it  can  and  should  be 
used.  In  foundations  the  brickmaker  has 
no  especial  claim,  for  brick  have  not  been 
used  extensively  in  this  capacity  for  a  few 
years.  Again  cement  makes  the  very  best 
roof  for  our  plants  and  measured  over  a 
period  of  ten  years  is  the  cheapest.  Cer¬ 
tainly  no  brickmaker  would  build  a  plant 
on  any  location  expecting  only  to  operate  it 
ten  years,  for  some  plants  do  not  begin  to 
pay  a  dividend  before  that  time. 

In  conclusion  of  the  economical  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  brick  plant.  Our  machine  man 
very  graciously  tells  us  on  signing  of  an 
order  for  his  machinery  he  will  make  us 
complete  drawings  of  plant  which  will  be 

of  great  assistance.  (True.)  He  makes  us 
ground  plan  and  perhaps  some  elevations ; 
his  draughtsmen  will  go  into  details  if  we 
tell  him  what  we  want,  but  when  receiving 
his  blue  prints  of  ground  plan  and  eleva¬ 
tions,  we  decide  they  are  all  needed  and  we 
start.  This  is  our  first  mistake.  If  the 
placing  of  the  order  for  machinery  did  not 
contain  any,  the  details  of  construction  and 
machinery  including  every  piece  are  the  es¬ 
sential  things.  True,  the  ground  plan  is 
good  in  its  way,  but  it  takes  us  only  far 
enough  to  lead  to  trouble.  The  brickmaker 
should  have  his  plans  perfect  in  every  de¬ 
tail,  having  gone  over  the  entire  matter, 
making  detailed  plans  of  each  and  every 
part  of  the  work,  and  also  of  the  machinery, 
its  setting  and  its  maintenance.  Especially 
would  I  call  attention  to  the  buildings.  Note 
the  rate  of  divdends  paid  by  the  different 
companies ;  see  how  much  insurance  would 
cost ;  figure  the  difference,  calculating  what 
a  fire  would  cost  you  in  trade  by  a  shutdown 
of  60  or  90  days.  Note  that  one  of  the 
causes  beyond  our  control  could  be  scratched 
from  our  letter  heads  and,  aside  from  a 
wanted  fire,  we  should  build  better  buildings. 
Then,  again,  in  the  matter  of  machinery,  the 
best  is  none  too  good;  it  is  made  to  make 
money  for  the  manufacturer,  has  weak 
points  and  should  be  carefully  gone  over, 
frames  strengthened,  two  bolts  where  one 
now  holds ;  true  bearings,  heavy  shafting ; 
use  steel  cast  iron  brakes ;  use  considerable 
of  your  own  judgment  and  strengthen  to 
suit  your  requirements.  True,  the  agent 
says  it  is  built  right,  but  they  are  often 
mistaken,  and  they  do  not  run  right.  All 
of  our  equipage  should  be  carefully  consid¬ 
ered  and  we  should  use  our  very  best  judg¬ 
ment  on  all  these  details. 

I  say  all  these  things  should  be  marked 
out  in  detail  before  anything  is  done  to¬ 
ward  building  the  plant  or  any  of  its  equip¬ 
ages.  This  gives  you  time  to  change  with¬ 
out  tearing  down  any  walls  or  changing  any 
contracts,  and  is  also  quite  a  lesson  to  the 
beginner  at.  least,  and  is  ofttimes  money  well 
spent  to  the  old  manufacturer. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Association,  I  thank  you 
for  your  attention  to  things  you  have  al¬ 
ready  known  and  hope  you  will  have  a  pros¬ 
perous  year,  both  in  health  and  dividends. 
(Applause.) 

Prof,  C.  W.  Rolfe — Gentlemen,  I 
would  like  to  extend  a  most  cordial  in¬ 
vitation  to  every  member  of  this  asso¬ 
ciation  to  visit  the  University  this  aft¬ 
ernoon.  If  you  will  look  on  the  second 


page  of  the  pamphlets  that  have  just 
been  distributed  you  will  see  the  plan 
of  the  University  grounds  showing  the 
different  buildings.  On  the  next  page 
you  will  see  the  different  buildings  that 
will  be  visited  and  on  the  following 
page  I  have  called  attention  to  the 
things  I  thought  would  be  of  interest 
to  the  clayworkers.  The  rest  of  the 
pamphlet  explains  itself.  I  will  be  very 
glad,  indeed,  to  have  every  member  of 
the  Association  come  to  the  University 
and  spend  the  afternoon  with  us.  We 
will  meet  you  at  2:10  at  the  gymnasium, 
and  I  must  go  myself  now  in  order  to 
be  able  to  meet  you  there  at  that  time. 

President  Butterworth — This  brings 
us  to  the  last  formal  number  on  the 
programme,  “Joint  Fillers  for  Brick 
Pavements,”  by  Prof.  Ira  O.  Baker,  C.  C. 
E.,  Champaign,  Ill. 

JOINT  FILLERS  FOR  BRICK  PAVE¬ 
MENTS. 

By  Ira  O.  Baker,  Professor  of  Civil  Engin¬ 
eering,  University  of  Illinois,  Author  of  “A 
Treatise  on  Roads  and  Pavements.” 

Illinois  was  a  pioneer  in  the  introduction 
of  brick  pavements.  Although  not  first  in 
the  use  of  brick  for  paving  purposes,  she  was 
first  in  introducing  the  present  form  of  brick 
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pavement,  but  it  is  at  least  doubtful  whether 
the  practice  in  the  Empire  State  of  the  West 
has  kept  pace  with  the  best  methods  of  other 
States  in  the  form  of  joint  fillers  employed. 

Possibly  some  may  think  that  the  method 
employed  or  the  method  used  in  filling  the 
joints  between  the  bricks  of  a  pavement  are 
unimportant  details,  but  even  a  superficial 
comparison  between  pavements  with  different 
joint  fillers  will  show  a  marked  difference  in 
both  durability  and  noiselessness.  The  writ¬ 
er  believes  that  the  common  method'  of  con- 
tructing  brick  pavements  in  Illinois  can  be 
greatly  improved  at  comparatively  little  ex¬ 
pense.  To  show  how  this  may  be  done,  let 
us  consider  each  of  the  three  or  four  ma¬ 
terials  used  for  filling  the  joints  of  a  brick 
pavement. 

SAND  FILLER. 

Fire  sand  was  the  first  filler  employed 
for  brick  pavements,  and  in  Ilinois  is  even 
yet  almost  exclusively  used.  A  few  cities 
specify  that  the  sand  shall  be  heated  to  in¬ 
sure  that  it  is  perfectly  dry,  but  ordinarily 
sand  as  it  comes  from  the  bank  is  strewn 
over  the  pavement,  and  is  left  to  be  worked 
in  by  traffic.  Theoretically  this  is  not  as 
good  as  sweeping  it  in,  since  all  of  the  joints 
may  not  get  entirely  filled,  and  since  further 
the  joints  are  thus  partially  filled  with  man¬ 
ure  and  street  dirt,  but  the  objections  are  not 
serious  and  the  ordinary  result  is  about  all 
that  can  be  expected  with  sand  filler. 

The  advantages  of  a  sand  filler  are :  1.  It 
is  cheap,  usually  costing  only  about  2  cents 
per  square  yard.  2.  The  pavement  may 
be  thrown  open  to  traffic  as  soon  as  the 
bricks  are  laid.  3.  The  pavement  may  be 


taken  up  easily  and  without  breakage  of 
the  brick.  4.  It  is  practically  water-tight, 
particularly  after  being  in  service  a  short 
time.  Whenever  a  brick  pavement  having  a 
sand  filler  is  opened  the  sides  of  the  brick 
are  always  found  dry  and  clean  a  little  dis¬ 
tance  below  the  wearing  surface,  which  shows 
that  the  water  does  not  penetrate  to  any 
considerable  depth. 

The  disadvantages  of  a  sand  filler  are : 
1.  The  sand  is  easily  removed  from  the 
top*  of  the  joint  by  the  street  sweeper — 
either  the  brush  broom  or  the  pneumatic 
cleaner.  2.  The  sand  is  likely  to  be  washed 
out  on  steep  slopes.  3.  The  most  impor¬ 
tant  objection  is  that  the  sand  does  not 
protect  tho  edges  of  the  brick  from  chip¬ 
ping.  The  chipping  at  first  is  due  to  the 
action  of  the  calks  of  the  horses’  shoes,  but 
later,  after  the  surface  consists  of  a  series 
of  lidges  and  hollows,  the  impact  of  the 
wheels  as  they  go  bumping  along  over  the 
bricks  must  greatly  hasten  the  destruction 
of  the  pavement. 

The  conclusion,  then,  is  that  the  sand 
filler  is  reasonably  satisfactory  in  all  re¬ 
spects,  except  that  it  does  not  add  anything 
to  the  life  of  the  pavement,  or  rather,  that 
it  permits  the  pavement  to  be  needlessly  de¬ 
stroyed. 

CAR  FILLER. 


The  tar  in  the  market  is  ordinarily  that 
produced  by  the  distillation  of  coal,  and  is 
usually  a  bi-prod'uct  in  the  manufacture  of 
illuminating  gas.  Tar  is  a  very  complex 
hydro-carbcn  and  its  character  varies  con¬ 
siderably  with  the  system  of  manufacture. 
It  naturally  contains  volatile  oils  and  water, 
and  when  re-distilled  produces  wbat  is  des¬ 
ignated  as  distillate  No.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5  or  6, 
according  to  its  hardness.  No.  6  is  the 
grade  ordinarily  used  for  filling  tne  joints  of 
trick  pavements.  It  varies  in  price  from  6 
to  10  cents  a  gallon,  according  to  the  lo¬ 
cality  and  the  demand.  To  apply  a  tar  filler 
the  bricks  should  be  dry  and  the  tar  should 
be  applied  at  a  temperature  of  300  to  320 
degrees  Fahrenheit,  by  being  poured  into  the 
joints  with  a  vessel  very  much  like  a 
sprinkling  pot  without  the  rose.  The  suc¬ 
cess  or  failure  of  the  tar  filling  depends  on 
the  efficiency  and  care  of  the  person  in 
charge  of  heating  the  tar.  If  the  tar  is 
boiled  until  it  is  too  hard  it  pulverizes  in 
very  cold  weather  ;  if  it  be  too  soft  it  runs 
and  becomes  sticky  in  very  hot  weather. 

The  cost  of  a  tar  filler  depends  upon  the 
locality  of  the  pavement  and  the  closeness 
of  the  joints.  One  gallon  is  sufficient  for 
one  square  yard  of  pavement,  and  the  total 
cost  of  the  filler  usually  varies  from  10  to 
12  cents  per  square  yard  of  pavement. 

Tar  is  slightly  superior  to  sand  as  a  joint 
filler,  since  it  makes  a  perfectly  water-tight 
joint,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  costs  five 
or  six  times  as  much  as  sand  and  requires 
more  care  in  its  application. 

The  objections  to  tar  are :  1.  In  summer 
it  is  likely  to  melt  and  run  out  of  the 
joints  and  in  winter  it  is  brittle  and  likely 
to  chip.  2.  The  heating  of  it  makes  un¬ 
pleasant  odors  on  the  street. 


ASPHALT  FILLER. 

Sometimes  asphalt  is  mixed  with  the  tar 
to  make  it  less  susceptible  to  changes  of 
temperature,  and  somtimes  asphalt  is  sub¬ 
stituted  for  the  tar.  Unfortunately  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  tar  and  asphalt  is  often  referred  to 
as  tar,  and  sometimes  as  asphalt,  and  other 
times  as  pitch — a  term  also  applied  to  both 
asphalt  and  tar — and  consequently  it  is 
diuicult  to  determine  the  practice  'in  differ¬ 
ent  cities.  A  common  composition  of  a  so- 
called  “asphalt”  filler  is :  Refined  asphalt, 
20  parts ;  residuum  oil.  3  parts ;  and  coal- 
tar  distillate  No.  4,  100  parts.. 

The  writer  knows  very  little  about  the 
use  of  a  filler  composed  wholly  or  in  part 
of  asphalt ;  but  can  not  see  how  it  can 
differ  materially  from  a  corresponding  grade 
°f,  tar.  Further,  as  it  is  practically  impos¬ 
sible  for  a  non-expert  to  distinguish  be¬ 
tween  tar  and  asphalt,  and  also  as  asphalt 
is  easily  spoiled  in  its  preparation,  it  can 
not  be  commended  as  the  ideal  joint  filler 
for  a  brick  pavement. 


CEMENT  FILLER. 


The  most  common  joint  filler,  other  than 
sand,  is  a  thin  mortar  composed  either  of 
neat  Portland  cement  or  of  one  part  ce¬ 
ment  and  one  part  fine  sand,  the  latter 


plication  of  this  form  of  filler  requires  some 
care,  but  unlike  tar  or  particularly  asphalt, 
the  method  is  easily  learned  by  a  layman 
from  a  description.  J 
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The  precautions  to  be  taken  in  applying 
cement  filler  are  as  follows :  The  pavement 
should  be  copiously  sprinkled  immediately 
before  the  grout  is  applied.  The  sand  and 
cement  should  be  mixed  in  batches,  say,  of 
not  more  than  40  or  50  pounds  of  each  at 
one  time,  in  a  tight  mortar  box.  The  box 
for  this  purpose  should  be  3%  to  4  feet 
long,  i.4  to  30  inches  wide,  and  14  inches 
d'eep,  and  should  have  legs  of  different 
lengths,  so  that  the  mixture  will  readily 
flow  to  the  lower  edge  of  the  box,  which 
should  be  8  to  10  inches  above  the  pavement. 

The  sand  and  the  cement  should  first  be 
mixed  dry,  and  when  the  dry  mixture  as¬ 
sumes  an  even  and  unbroken  shade,  water 
should  be  added  in  a  sufficient  quantity  to 
form  a  grout  of  the  consistency  of  thin 
cream.  The  grout  should  be  removed'  from 
the  box  to  the  pavement  with  a  scoop 
shovel,  and  not  by  overturning  the  box  upon 
the  pavement ;  since  by  the  last  process  the 
sand,  cement  and  water  are  separated,  and 
are  deposited  in  different  portions  of  the 
pavement.  While  the  box  is  being  emptied, 
the  grout  should  be  constantly  stirred  to 
prevent  a  separation  of  the  sand  from  the 
cement ;  and  after  the  grout  has  been  ap¬ 
plied’  to  the  pavement  it  should  be  quickly 
swept  into  the  joints  with  steel  brooms. 
It  is  better  that  the  joints  should  be  only 
about  half  filled  at  the  first  application, 
since  then  there  is  a  less  depth  of  grout  in 
the  joints  and  consequently  less  liability  of 
the  separation  of  the  sand,  the  cement  and 
the  water. 

To  secure  the  best  results,  a  mortar  box 
should  be  provided  for  each  ten  feet  of  width 
of  street,  and  the  full  width  of  the  street 
should  be  filled  at  practically  the  same  time. 
After  the  filling  has  been  carried  forward 
for  40  or  50  feet,  the  same  space  should  be 
filled  again  in  like  manner.,  except  that  the 
mixture  for  the  second'  filling  should  be 
slightly  thicker  than  the  first.  The  joints 
should  be  filled  entirely  to  the  top  in  the 
second  application.  After  the  joints  have 
thus  been  filled,  a  half  inch  of  fine  sand 
should  be  spread  over  the  entire  surface  of 
the  pavement;  and  if  the 'weather  is  very 
hot  or  dry,  the  sand  should  be  sprinkled 
at  intervals  for  two  or  three  days,  to  insure 
that  the  cement  does  not  lose  by  vaporiza¬ 
tion  the  water  necessary  for  chemical  com¬ 
bination  in  setting.  Traffic  should  be  kept 
off  the  pavement  from  seven  to  ten  days,  or 
at  least  until  after  the  cement  has  firmly 
set.  If  the  cement  filler  is  disturbed  before 
it  is  fully  set,  it  is  practically  no  better 
than  sand'.  If  the  cement  filler  is  put  in  as 
described  above  and  allowed  to  set  firmly 
before  being  used,  it  will  wear  no  faster 
than  the  best  paving  blocks  and  will  pre¬ 
vent  spalling  and  chipping  of  the  bricks  at 
the  edges  and  corners. 

The  amount  of  grout  required  will  vary 
with  the  openness  of  the  joints,  and  with 
the  quantity  of  sand  of  the  cushion  coat 
that  works  up  into  the  lower  part  of  the 
jcmus  while  the  bricks  are  being  rolled. 
With  a  2-inch  cushion  and  thorough  rolling 
with  a  5-ton  roller,  the  sand  will  be  forced 
up  from  one  fourth  to  one-half  inch.  With 
a  grout  mixed  1  to  1,  a  barrel  of  cement 
will  fill  from  25  to  40  square  yards ;  and' 
with  a  grout  composed  of  1  part  cement  and 
1%  of  sand,  a  barrel  will  fill  from  40  to 
60  square  yards. 

If  the  grout  is  mixed  in  large  quantities 
and  dumped  upon  the  pavement,  it  will  re¬ 
quire  about  one  hour  of  labor  for  each  25 
square  yard’s.  The  cost  of  labor  in  applying 
the  grout  in  small  quantities  as  described 
varies  from  1  to  1.25  cents  per  square  yard. 
The  cost  of  the  cement  filler  will  depend  upon 
the  price  of  cement  and  the  care  employed 
in  applying  the  grout.  With  ordinary  re¬ 
pressed  blocks  and  reasonable  care  in  secur¬ 
ing  close  joints,  the  cost  of  a  1  to  1  Portland 
cement  grout  will  usually  vary  from  8  to 
12  cents  per  square  yard.  If  the  grout  is 
dumped  from  the  box  upon  the  pavement, 
the  cost  will  probably  be  from  8  to  10  cents 
per  square  yard  ;  but  if  it  is  mixed  in  small 
quantities  and  applied  as  described,  the  cost 
will  probably  be  10  to  12  cents. 

One  advantage  of  the  cement  filler  is  that 
it  protects  the  edges  of  the  bricks  from 
chipping,  and  thus  adds  to  the  durability  of 
the  pavement.  When  the  joints  are  filled 
with  sand  or  tar,  the  edges  of  the  brick  chip 
off,  the  upper  faces  wear  round,  the  pave¬ 
ment  becomes  rough,  and  the  impact  of  the 
wheels  in  jolting  over  the  surface  tends  to 
destroy  the  brick,  while  with  a  good  cement 
filler  the  edges  do  not  chip,  the  whole  sur¬ 
face  of  the  pavement  is  a  smooth  mosaic 
over  which  the  wheels  roll  without  jolt  or 
jar,  ana'  consequently  the  life  of  the  pave¬ 
ment  is  materially  increased. 

A  second  advantage  of  the  cement  filler 
is  that  it  makes  the  layer  of  brick  act  as 


a  solid  sheet  and  supplements  the  strength 
of  the  foundation.  Experiments  conducted 
at  the  University  of  Illinois  in  co-operation 
with  Mr.  O.  L.  Gearhart,  City  Engineer  of 
Champaign,  show  that  if  a  Portland  cement 
filler  is  applied  in  the  manner  specified,  the 
layer  of  brick  becomes  a  beam  with  approx¬ 
imately  the  same  resistance  to  bending  as  a 
C-inch  layer  of  the  natural  cement  concrete 
ordinarily  used  in  a  pavement  foundation. 
Therefore  if  a  6-inch  natural  cement  concrete 
foundation  is  strong  enough  with  a  sand 
filler,  it  is  substantially  twice  as  strong  with 
a  Portland  cement  filler.  Again,  if  a  brick 
pavement  having  a  sand  filler  and  a  6-inch 
natural  cement  concrete  foundation  is  suf¬ 
ficiently  strong  to  carry  the  travel,  a  pave¬ 
ment  with  a  Portland  cement  filler  and  a 
6-inch  foundation  of  broken  stone  without 
any  cement  will  also  carry  the  travel. 

♦Nineteenth  Annual  report  (1904)  of  the 
Illinois  Society  of  Engineers  and  Surveyors, 
p.  111-15. 

A  little  computation  will  show  that  the 
cost  of  the  cement  filler  is  about  the  same 
as  that  of  the  cement  in  the  usual  concrete 
foundation.  Therefore,  it  would  be  better 
economy  to  employ  the  cement  in  the  joint 
filler  than  in  the  concrete  foundation,  since 
in  the  former  case  the  cement  gives  rigidity 
and  also  protects  the  edges  of  the  bricks 
from  chipping,  while  the  cement  used  in  the 
foundation  gives  only  rigidity. 


CONCLUSION. 

Cement  filler  protects  the  edges  of  the 
bricks  from  spalling,  better  than  sand',  -  tar, 
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or  asphalt.  Cement  filler,  when  properly 
applied,  causes  the  layer  of  brick  to  act  like 
a  beam,  and  therefore  the  pavement  requires 
a  less  strong  foundation  ;  while  a  sand  filler 
adds  no  beam  strength,  and  tar  or  asphalt 
little  or  none — particularly  during  hot 
weather.  It  is  better  economy  to  use  a  good 
Portland  cement  filler  and  omit  the  cement 
from  the  foundation,  i.  e.,  use  a  macadam 
foundation  instead  of  a  concrete  one,  than  to 
use  a  sand  filler  and  a  concrete  foundation. 
This  principle  is  commend'ed  to  the  thought¬ 
ful  consideration  of  the  officials  and  prop¬ 
erty  holders  of  the  cities  of  Illinois.  (Ap¬ 
plause.) 

President  Butterworth— The  next  in 
order  on  the  programme  is  the  report 
of  our  treasurer.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  question  box. 

Report  of  Mr.  Hammerschmidt,  Treas¬ 
urer  : 

Balance  from  last  year.$  4G.05 


Received  for  dues .  103.00 

-  $149.05 

Expense  of  present  con¬ 
vention  .  95.72 


Balance  on  hand...  $  53.33 


J.  M.  Mamer — I  move  the  report  be 
adopted. 


Motion  seconded  and  carried. 

President  Butterworth — I  appoint  the 
following  gentlemen  members  on  the 
committee  on  department  of  ceramics 
for  the  university: 

D.  V.  Purington,  Chicago,  Ill. 

A.  L.  Converse,  Springfield,  Ill. 

William  Hammerschmidt,  Lombard, 
Ill. 

Walter  Colyer,  Albion,  Ill. 

John  W.  Stipes,  Champaign,  Ill. 

O.  W.  Dunlap,  Bloomington,  Ill. — I 
think  inasmuch  as  one  of  the  ex-presi¬ 
dents  of  the  Association,  Mr.  E.  J.  Hess, 
is  to  be  married  to-night  at  Coffeyville, 
Kan.,  that  it  would  be  fitting  for  this 
convention  to  send  him  a  telegram  of 
congratulation,  and  I  move  that  the 
president  and  secretary  send  Mr.  Hess 
a  congratulatory  telegram. 

Motion  duly  seconded  and  carried. 

President  Butterworth — The  next  is 
the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Resolu 
tions,  by  the  chairman,  J.  M.  Mamer. 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  RESOLUTIONS. 

Whereas,  The  Twenty-seventli  Annual 
Convention  of  this  association  met  at  Cham¬ 
paign,  with  the  largest  enrollment  and  mem¬ 
bership  in  its  history  ;  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  sincere  thanks  of  this 
association  be  tendered  the  officers  for  their 
faithful  services  during  the  past  year.  Also 

Resolved,  That  we  appreciate  and  tender 
our  thanks  to  our  host  and  fellow  craftsman, 
John  W.  Stipes,  for  the  royal  entertainment 
given  us.  Also 

Resolved,  That  we  tender  our  thanks  to 
the  Citizens’  Street  Railway  for  the  courte¬ 
sies  extended.  Also 

Resolved,  That  we  tender  our  sincere 
thanks  to  the  members  who  have  prepared 
the  instructive  papers  for  our  benefit,  and 
in  particular  do  we  appreciate  the  services 
rendered  by  the  professors  of  the  University 
of  Illinois  for  the  investigations  and  tests 
made  and  the  papers  prepared  by  them.  We 
recommend  that  the  expenses  incurred  inci¬ 
dent  to  the  sand  lime  brick  Investigations 
amounting  to  $23.47  be  paid  from  the  asso¬ 
ciation  funds. 

Resolved.  That  we  appreciate  the  courte¬ 
sies  extended  by  the  Manager  of  the  Beards¬ 
ley  Hotel  and  the  splendid  service  afforded 
us  during  our  stay  in  Champaign. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

J.  M.  Mamer,  Campus, 

C.  C.  Barr,  Streator. 

L.  R.  Whitney,  Terre  Haute, 

Committee. 

Mr.  Mamer — I  move  the  adoption  of 
the  report  as  a  whole. 

Motion  seconded  and  carried. 

President  Butterworth — We  will  now 
hear  the  report  of  the  secretary  as  to 
that  bills  against  the  Association. 

Secretary  Hartwell  then  reported 
bills  for  printing,  postage,  badges,  etc., 
including  the  expense  of  the  sand-lime 
brick  research,  amounting  to  $95.72, 
which,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Mamer,  were 
allowed  and  ordered  paid. 

Mr.  T.  A.  Randall — I  have  kept  re¬ 
markably  still  during  this  convention, 
but  there  is  one  matter  I  want  to  bring 
up.  I  made  the  first  suggestion  to  go 
to  Danville  two  years  ago,  and  again 
a  year  ago  I  urged  a  meeting  at  Cham¬ 
paign  near  the  University.  The  suc¬ 
cess  of  this  meeting  justifies  the  hope 
we  had  of  this  convention,  and  it  is 
mete  that  we  should  come  to  the  seat 
of  learning  with  a  convention,  and  I 
want  to  suggest  to  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  that  they  consider  the  advisa¬ 
bility  of  meeting  in  Champaign  every 
two  or  three  years  hereafter.  Of  course 
that  would  do  away  with  any  local  en¬ 
tertaining.  We  have  enjoyed  the  hos¬ 
pitality  this  week  immensely.  The  peo- 
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pie  of  Champaign  have  done  royally 
and  every  member  has  appreciated  their 
kindness  I  am  sure,  but  I  believe  we 
could  come  here  every  second  or  third 
year  with  great  benefit  to  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  I  really  hope  the  executive 
committee  will  take  this  under  consid¬ 
eration.  We  can  come  uninvited  with 
the  understanding  that  we  entertain 
ourselves  and  not  be  entertained  by  the 
local  people. 

Mr.  Stipes — I  wish  to  thank  the  gen¬ 
tlemen  for  coming  here.  It  has  been 
a  great  pleasure  to  me,  and  I  hope  you 
will  come  every  year.  I  will  see  that 
you  have  a  place  to  stay.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  Robb — I  think  we  will  all  want 
to  come  back  right  away. 

President  Butterworth — This  brings 
us  to  the  nomination  and  election  of  of¬ 
ficers. 

ELECTION  OF  OFFICERS. 

Dr.  A.  L.  Converse — I  don’t  want  to 
be  accused  of  egotism,  but  I  found  out 
at  the  banquet  last  night  that  John 
Stipes  was  my  brother,  and  the  best 
thing  I  can  do  is  to  help  one  of  the 
family  along  by  nominating  him  for 
president  of  the  Association.  I  also 
found  out  that  this  city  stands  by  him 
in  everything,  and  I  think  every  mem¬ 
ber  of  this  Association  will  stand  by 
him,  and  that  they  would  like  to  vote 
for  him  as  presiding  officer  of  this  As¬ 
sociation.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  Purington — I  want  to  second  that 
nomination,  and  I  want  to  get  ahead 
of  Mr.  Stipes  because  he  has  heard  in 
some  way  that  he  was  going  to  be  nom¬ 
inated,  and  he  has  been  kicking  like  a 
steer,  and  declaring  that  he  cannot  take 
the  office,  and  I  told  him  that  no  mem¬ 
ber  of  this  association  has  a  right  to 
set  up  his  individual  opinion  against 
the  opinion  of  this  Association.  I  want 
to  make  it  plain  that  he  has  no  right 
to  decline  the  nomination  and  such  an 
election  as  this. 

Mr.  Randall — I  move  the  secretary 
cast  the  unanimous  ballot  of  this  As¬ 
sociation  for  Mr.  Stipes  for  president. 

The  motion  was  seconded  and  carried 
and  the  secretary  cast  the  ballot  as 

requested  and  the  president  declared 
him  elected. 

Mr.  Stipes — I  want  to  thank  you,  gen¬ 
tlemen,  for  the  honor  which  you  have 
conferred  on  me,  but  I  want  to  assure 
you  that  it  is  a  position  that  is  almost 
impossible  for  me  to  fill,  and  as  to  mak¬ 
ing  a  speech,  I  never  made  a  speech  in 
my  life. 

President  Butterworth — You  are  mak¬ 
ing  one  now,  Mr.  Stipes.  (Laughter.) 

Mr.  Stipes — As  to  presiding  over  a 
body  of  men  of  this  character,  I  fear 
it  would  be  a  failure,  but  if  you  still 
insist  upon  it,  I  will  do  the  best  I 
can.  (Loud  applause.) 

Mr.  Randall — I  want  to  say  for  the 
benefit  of  Mr.  Stipes  that  he  will  have 
a  vice  president  upon  whom  he  can 
thrust  some  of  the  honors  and  respon¬ 
sibilities,  and  if  you  elect  one  of  the 
Indiana  contingent  there  will  be  no  lack 
of  talk,  I  can  tell  you. 

Mr.  Hammerschmidt — I  nominate  Mr. 
Walter  Pratt  of  Earlville  and  move  that 
the  secretary  cast  the  ballot  of  this  con¬ 
vention  for  Mr.  Pratt  for  vice  president. 

The  motion  was  seconded  and  car¬ 


ried  and  Secretary  Hartwell  cast  the 
ballot. 

President  Butterworth — I  declare  Mr. 
Pratt  elected.  Nominations  are  now  in 
order  for  secretary. 

Dr.  Converse — I  nominate  the  pres¬ 
ent  incumbent,  and  move  that  the  presi¬ 
dent  cast  the  ballot  for  Mr.  Hartwell 
for  secretary. 

Motion  seconded  and  carried. 

President  Butterworth — The  ballot 
has  been  cast  and  Mr.  Hartwell  is 
elected  secretary  for  the  ensuing  year. 
The  next  is  treasurer. 

Mr.  Mamer — I  nominate  Mr.  Hammer¬ 
schmidt  and  move  the  secretary  follow 
the  same  course  as  with  the  other  of¬ 
ficers. 

Motion  seconded  and  carried  and  bal¬ 
lot  cast  as  instructed. 

President  Butterworth— I  declare  Mr. 
Hammerschmidt  duly  elected  treasurer. 
A  motion  to  adjourn  is  in  order,  but 
first  I  want  to  tell  you  to  remember 
that  the  cars  leave  for  the  University 
at  2  o’clock. 


Treasurer  Wm.  H.  Hammerschmidt, 
Lombard,  Illinois. 


On  motion  the  convention  adjourned 
sine  die. 


THE  BANQUET  AT  THE  BEARDS¬ 
LEY. 


As  is  usually  the  case,  the  most  en¬ 
joyable  feature  of  the  Champaign  con¬ 
vention  was  the  banquet  tendered  the 
visiting  clayworkers  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Stipes, 
and  served  at  the  Hotel  Beardsley  Tues¬ 
day  evening.  The  large  and  elegantly 
appointed  dining  room  was  well  filled 
within  a  few  moments  after  the  doors 
were  opened  at  8:  30  p.  m.,  and  without 
ceremony  the  guests  proceeded  to  dis¬ 
cuss  a  fine  dinner  excellently  served. 
The  following  menu  indicates  that  the 
dinner  was  many  times  more  than 
ample: 

MENU. 

Cream  of  Terrapin,  Manhattan 
Bread  Sticks 

Stuffed  Olives  Salted  Pecans 

Broiled  Fresh  Mackerel,  Maitre  D’Hotel 
Iced  Cucumbers  Potatoes  a  la’  Chateau 
Tenderloin  of  Beef,  Braised,  Financiere 
Mashed  Potatoes  French  Peas  in  Cases 
Frozen  Tom  and  Jerry 


Wafers 

Roast  Mallard  Duck,  Currant  Jelly 
Brussells  Sprouts 
Tomato  Salad,  Mayonnaise 
Fancy  Ice  Cream,  Maraschino  Sauce 

Nut  Cake  Chocolate  Cake 

American  Cheese  Water  Crackers 
Coffee 

It  was  thoroughly  enjoyed  by  every 
one  present,  except  possibly  those  who 
were  down  for  toasts,  one  or  two  of 
whom  had  a  faraway  expression  in 
their  eyes,  which  told  as  plain  as 
words  that  it  made  little  difference  to 
them  whether  they  were  served  with 
chicken  or  sausage — it  evidently  all 
tasted  alike  to  them. 

During  the  serving  of  the  dinner  ex¬ 
cellent  music  was  rendered  by  a  string 
orchestra,  but  even  that  could  not 
drown  the  hum  of  the  merry  chit  chat 
that  prevailed  for  more  than  an  hour. 
When  the  toastmaster  called  for  order 
the  guests  were  very  glad  of  a  chance 
to  lean  back  and  breathe  easy,  or  as 
easy  as  the  tightness  of  their  waist¬ 
bands  would  permit,  and  drink  in  the 
words  of  wit  and  wisdom  which  flowed 
incessantly  until  after  the  witching 
hour  of  1  a.  m.  Mr.  Stipes  was  the  tar¬ 
get  for  many  complimentary  remarks, 
but  notwithstanding  all  the  good 
things  said  about  him,  he  appeared  at 
the  morning’s  session  the  following  day 
wearing  the  same  hat  and  apparently 
not  the  slightest  inflated. 

The  toastmaster  was  particularly 
happy  in  his  introductory  remarks  and 
each  one  of  the  speakers  responded  in 
a  manner  to  elicit  frequent  applause. 
One  of  the  most  appreciated  speeches 
of  the  evening  was  that  of  Mr.  Beards¬ 
ley,  who  though  past  eighty  and  one  of 
the  last  speakers  on  the  list,  being 
called  about  12:45,  spoke  in  a  clear  and 
most  entertaining  way,  tendering  to  the 
younger  members  present,  whom  he  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  “boys,”  some  most  whole¬ 
some,  fatherly  advice.  All  in  all,  it  was 
a  most  felicitous  occasion.  The  follow¬ 
ing  were  the  speakers  and  the  topics 
assigned  them: 

TOASTS. 

H.  L.  Green,  Toastmaster. 
“Evolution  of  a  Brickmaker” .  D.  Y.  Purington 

“As  the  Engineer  Sees  Things” . 

. Prof.  A.  N.  Talbott 

“The  Light  that  Failed” . T.  A.  Randall 

“Generalities” . S.  P.  Atkinson 

“Brickmaker's  Dream” . J.  W.  Robb 

“Out  of -the  Past” . Geo.  F.  Beardsley 

“The  Brick-Bat  as  a  Missile”.. R.  M.  Combs 

“The  Mayor’s  Id’ea” . John  A.  Glover 

“The  Babes  in  the  Woods”. Dr.  A.  L.  Converse 
“The  University  of  Illinois” . T.  Burrill 


THE  TRIP  TO  THE  UNIVERSITY. 


It  takes  something  more  than  very 
bad  weather  to  discourage  a  band  of 
clayworkers  bent  on  a  pleasure  and 
sightseeing  trip,  and  so  despite  a  driz¬ 
zling  rain  overhead  and  sleet  and  slush 
under  foot,  nearly  the  entire  member¬ 
ship  of  the  Illinois  Association  boarded 
the  special  trolley  cars  generously  pro¬ 
vided  for  their  convenience  by  the  local 
trolley  company  and  took  their  way  joy¬ 
ously  to  the  Illinois  State  University, 
where  the  afternoon  was  spent  pleas¬ 
antly  and  profitably  visiting  the  various 
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buildings  and  departments,  in  each  and 
every  one  of  which  was  found  some  par¬ 
ticular  feature  of  special  interest.  At 
every  turn  there  was  a  University  of¬ 
ficial  to  direct  the  way  and  answer  the 
thousand  and  one  questions  that  inter¬ 
ested  visitors  are  sure  to  propound. 
If  those  who  participated  could  but 
have  a  voice  in  the  State  Legislature, 
there  could  be  no  question  about  the 
passage  of  the  bill  providing  for  a  Cer¬ 
amic  Department  for  the  Illinois  State 
University.  Certain  it  is  that  every 
one  of  the  delegates  will  henceforth  be 
an  ardent  advocate  of  any  and  every 
movement  in  the  interest  of  the  State 
University,  so,  much  good  may  come  to 
that  institution  as  well  as  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Illinois  Clayworkers’  As¬ 
sociation  as  a  result  of  the  meeting  at 
Champaign. 


THE  ANNEX  AND  ANNEXERS. 

The  representatives  of  the  machinery 
firms  were  omnipresent  at  Champaign. 
They  arrived  early  and  stayed  late,  and 
there  were  few  idle  moments  for  any 
of  them  during  two  days  and  nights. 
Mr.  E.  R.  Frazier,  the  Chicago  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Chambers  Bros.  Com¬ 
pany,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  exhibited  a 
model  of  their  latest  type  of  cutting 
table,  which  attracted  much  attention. 
He  also  distributed  some  excellent 
printed  matter.  Mr.  Otto  Plessner,  rep¬ 
resenting  Arthur  Koppel  of  New  York 
City,  who  now  has  an  office  in  the  Mo- 
nadnock  Building,  Chicago,  exhibited 
some  tiny  models  of  their  dumping  cars, 
tracks,  switches,  etc.,  which  attracted 
no  little  attention.  Grant  Cramer  rep¬ 
resented  the  Wallace  Manufacturing 
Company,  Frankfort,  Ind.,  and  distrib¬ 
uted  a  fine  line  of  printed  matter,  in¬ 
cluding  a  handsome  catalogue. 

Peter  B.  Gibson  ably  represented  the 
Scott  Manufacturing  Company,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  and  handed  out  their  print¬ 
ed  matter  and  a  pleasant  smile  with 
Chesterfieldian  grace.  Thomas  Mad¬ 
den,  representing  Madden  &  Co.,  Rush- 
ville,  Ind.,  did  not  make  much  noise,  but 
told  of  the  merits  of  “Hoosier”  brick 
and  tile  machinery  whenever  opportun¬ 
ity  offered.  James  W.  Hensley,  In¬ 
dianapolis,  Ind.,  was  equal  to  every  op¬ 
portunity  offered  for  the  dissemination 
of  knowledge  about  Quaker  and  Mon¬ 
arch  brick  machines,  brickyard  sup¬ 
plies,  etc.  Messrs.  C.  and  A.  Potts  & 
Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  were  represent¬ 
ed  by  Mr.  George  Potts,  father  of  the 
present  active  members  of  the  firm, 
who  modestly  but  effectively  responded 
to  all  inquirers  in  regard  to  the  Potts 
disintegrators  and  their  brick  making 
machinery. 

Charles  Burridge,  Tecumseh,  Mich., 
who  looks  down  upon  most  mortals, 
though  not  unkindly,  in  addition  to 
reading  an  interesting  paper,  dissemi¬ 
nated  with  open  hand  and  ready  speech 
knowledge  of  the  Brewer  machinery. 
O.  W.  Dunlap,  Bloomington,  Ill.,  as  us¬ 
ual,  had  a  souvenir  for  every  delegate 
— an  aluminum  paper  cutter,  upon 
which  is  neatly  engraved  the  familiar 
phrase,  “Perfect  Clay  Screen,  Dunlap 
Manufacturing  Company,  Bloomington, 
in.  H.  S.  Hopkins  of  the  Chicago  Brick 


Machinery  Company,  Chicago,  Ill.,  with 
a  smile  childlike  and  bland  distributed 
the  literature  of  that  company  and  also 
that  of  the  American  Sand-Lime  Brick 
Company,  Chicago,  with  equal  facility. 

S.  A.  Williams  of  the  Atlas  Car  Man¬ 
ufacturing  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
was  easily  one  of  the  most  approachable 
men  in  the  exhibition  room,  and  proved 
an  endless  source  of  information  on  all 
subjects  pertaining  to  cars,  tracks,  turn¬ 
tables,  etc.  J.  B.  Drennan  of  the  J.  D. 
Fate  Company,  Plymouth,  Ohio,  was  a 
conspicuous  figure.  He  could  not  help 
it,  for,  modest  to  a  fault,  his  physical 
proportions  enable  those  who  once 
know  him  to  pick  him  out  in  a  crowd. 
J.  J.  Gledhill,  Chicago,  did  the  honors 
for  the  American  Clay  Working  Mach¬ 
inery  Company,  Bucyrus,  Ohio,  and  no 
delegate  looking  for  information  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  “machinery  that  never  dis¬ 
appoints,”  failed  to  get  what  he  was 
looking  for,  though  not  a  few  looked 
in  vain  for  G.  C.  Stoll,  who  was  absent 
in  the  flesh,  but  was  not  forgotten. 

C.  G.  Obenland  and  F.  E.  Woodford 
represented  the  Hauser  Co.,  Chicago. 
They  came  as  strangers  and  were  taken 
into  full  membership.  They  were  accord¬ 
ed  an  attentive  hearing  inasmuch  as  the 
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Hauser  system  for  handling  clay  from 
bank  to  machine  by  electric  power  is  a 
novelty.  P.  L.  Youngren,  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  of  continuous  kiln  fame,  talked 
economy  in  burning  frankly  with  all 
who  were  interested,  giving  of  his  store 
of  knowledge  on  the  subject  freely. 
George  Deitrich  represented  the  Chi¬ 
cago  (Ill.)  Retort  and  Fire  Brick  Com¬ 
pany  and  promptly  honored  all  drafts 
for  information  pertaining  to  the  prod¬ 
ucts  of  his  company. 

L.  and  W.  Pettyjohn,  Terre  Haute, 
Ind.,  displayed  some  very  excellent 
photographs  of  their  concrete  machin¬ 
ery  and  its  products  and  also  some 
specimens  of  their  concrete  blocks.  W. 
C.  Mitchell,  Edwardsville,  Ill.,  never 
talks  very  loud,  but  his  buttonhole  ef¬ 
forts  are  very  effective.  His  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  practical  work  in 
making  brick  makes  him  a  wise  coun¬ 
sellor,  and  consequently  a  popular 
“missionary.”  J.  A.  Hamilton,  Chicago, 
ably  represented  a  gravity  conveyor 
and  exhibited  a  model  section  of  that 
apparatus  which  is  something  new  for 
clayworkers  and  it  therefore  attracted 
much  attention. 
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J.  M.  Mainer . Campus,  Ill. 

J.  W.  Stipes . Champaign,  Ill. 

J.  Wesley  Stipes,  Jr . Champaign,  Ill. 

R.  A.  Stipes . Champaign,  Ill. 

George  J.  Walter . Chatsworth,  Ill. 

R.  M.  Combs . Chicago,  Ill. 

George  I.  Dietrich . Chicago,  Ill. 

E.  R.  Frazier . Chicago,  Ill. 

J.  J.  Gledhill . Chicago,  Ill. 

J.  A.  Hamilton . Chicago,  Ill. 

George  H.  Hartwell . Chicago,  Ill. 

Hauser  Company . Chicago,  Ill. 

S.  J.  Heafield . Chicago,  Ill., 

H.  S.  Hopkins . . .., . Chicago,  Ill. 

H.  George  Jerge . Chicago,  Ill. 

H.  De  Joannis . Chicago,  Ill. 

Martin  W.  Lauer . Chicago,  Ill. 

Main  Belting  Co . Chicago,  Ill. 

E.  S.  Meier . Chicago,  Ill. 

H.  W.  Nichols . Chicago,  Ill. 

Otto  C.  Plessner . Chicago,  Ill. 

D.  V.  Purington . Chicago,  Ill. 

L.  E.  Rodgers  Engineering  Co.. Chicago,  Ill. 

F.  S.  Swan . Chicago,  Ill. 

F.  E.  Woodford . Chicago,  Ill. 

J.  W.  Robb . Clinton,  Ind. 

H.  H.  Prather . Covington,  Ind. 

S.  A.  Williams . Cleveland,  Ohio 

F.  W.  Butterworth . Danville,  Ill. 

S.  S.  Curry . Danville,  Ill. 

Danville  Brick  &  Tile  Co . Danville,  Ill. 

George  Roberts . Danville,  111. 

F.  L.  Selley . Danville,  111. 

E.  B.  Johnson . Decatur,  Ill. 

D.  E.  Haeger. . . , . Dundee,  111. 

L.  H.  Martin . Dwight,  Ill. 

F.  E.  Swift . Dayton,  Ohio 

Walter  M.  Pratt . Earlville,  111. 

W.  C.  Mitchell . .Edwardsville,  Ill. 

B.  H.  Richards . Ed'wardsville,  Ill. 

B.  H.  Richards,  Jr . Edwardsville,  Ill. 

II.  S.  Greenwood . Edwardsville,  111. 

B.  Arbogast  &  Sons . Farmer  City,  Ill. 

Wallace  Manufacturing  Co.  .Frankfort,  Ind. 

Frost  Manufacturing  Co . Galesburg,  Ill. 

W.  S.  Purington . Galesburg,  Ill. 

J.  W.  Wild . Gilman,  Ill. 

A.  M.  Dick . Hillsdale,  Ill. 

A.  W.  Thatcher . Ivesdale,  Ill. 

J.  W.  Hensley . Indianapolis,  Ind. 

George  Potts . . . . . Indianapolis,  Ind. 

T.  A.  Randall . Indianapolis,  Ind. 

C.  Steinmeyer . LaSalle,  Ill. 

Wm.  Hammerschmidt . Lombard,  Ill. 

Fred  May . Lafayette,  Ind. 

Squire  Rutan . Lafayette,  Ind. 

J.  H.  Milsom . Macomb,  Ill. 

P.  H.  Tiernan . Macomb,  Ill. 

F.  A.  Martin..... . Mazon,  Ill. 

C.  A.  Harbaugh . Mendota,  Ill. 

J.  L.  Twinbo . Metropolis,  Ill. 

Oscar  Frazee . Moweaqua,  Ill. 

A.  Conner . Montezuma,  Ind. 

S.  C.  Cowgill . Montezuma,  Ind. 

J.  Gretencort . Montezuma,  Ind. 

P.  L.  Youngren . Milwaukee,  Wis. 

F.  V.  Van  Hook . Normal,  111. 

J.  M.  Powell . Orestes,  Ind. 

W.  T.  Blackburn. . ..Paris,  Ill. 

D.  H.  Jensen . Pekin,  Ill. 

A.  E.  Giles... . Peoria,  Ill. 

A.  J.  Meidroth . Peoria,  Ill. 

A.  Towles... . Peoria,  Ill. 

B.  Youngman . .. . . . Pesotum,  Ill. 

H.  Townill . • . Plainfield,  111. 

John  Townill . Plainfield,  Ill. 

G.  B.  Drennan . Plymouth,  Ohio 

John  T.  Hummert . Quincy,  Ill. 

A.  S.  Currie . Reddick,  Ill. 

G.  H.  Williams . Roanoke,  Ill. 

Fred'  Titterington .........  Rock  Island,  Ill. 

Thomas  Madden . .  . .  .  Rushville.  Ind. 

Springfield  Paving  Brick  Co.  . Springfield,  111. 

C.  C.  Barr . Streator,  Ill. 

W.  C.  Morris . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Scott  Manufacturing  Co..... St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Samuel  Anderson . Taylorville,  Ill. 

Oliver  Tilbury . Tonawanda,  III. 

M.  W.  Blair . Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

W.  P.  Blair . Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

S.  M.  Cowgill . ..Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

I. .  Pettyjohn . Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

W.  Pettyjohn . Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

L.  R.  Whitney . Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

Charles  Burridge . Tecumseh,  Mich. 

Andrew  Barr . Urbana,  111. 

J.  B.  Bennett . Urbana,  Ill. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

WAY  DOWN  MOBILE, 


Where  Our  “Buttonhole  Philosopher”  Draws  His  Inspiration 
and  Gets  Close  to  Mother  Nature. 


THE  MOOTED  question  of  which  affords  the  greater 
pleasure,  anticipation  or  realization,  was  determined 
recently  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  writer,  who 
for  years  has  longed  for  a  glimpse  of  Gates  in  his  Southern 
haunts,  way  down  on  the  Mobile  Bay.  A  Modern  Paradise  of 
delightful  day  dreams  where  the  warmth  of  perpetual  sum¬ 
mer  will  thaw  the  chilled  heart  of  a  Chicago  stock  broker, 
and  the  piny  odors  from  the  primeval  forests  lull  even  the 
nerve-wrecked  “lamb”  to  peaceful  slumbers,  and  where  the 
rippling  waters,  seasoned  with  the  inflow  from  the  briny 
deep,  teem  with  all  manner  of  marine  life  and  the  finny  tribe 
disport  themselves  wantonly,  swarming  to  the  bait  until  the 
angler  wearies  of  the  monotony  of  taking  them  captive.  Here, 
where  the  orange  and  the  fig  may  be  plucked  fresh  from 
the  tree  and  where  all  vegetation  luxuriates  to  its  fullest 
flower.  This  land  of  sunshine  has  been  in  our  mind’s  eye 
for  years,  ever  since  Gates  began  his  winter  pilgrimages 
and  buttonhole  talks,  and  our  joy  of  anticipation  has  indeed 
been  great,  but  the  joy  of  realization  was  even  greater,  so 
the  question  mentioned  is  settled  for  all  time  with  me,  and 
now  that  I  have  tasted  of  the  sweets  of  that  soul-satisfying  life 


tions  of  old  age.  The  latter  is  fancy  in  part,  but  the  actuality 
that  occurred  when  we  reached  the  cottage  and  joined  the 
family  circle  at  the  supper  table  may  be  imagined,  but  not 
told. 

On  the  following  morning,  a  bright,  sunny  Sunday,  we 
boarded  Gates’s  naptha  launch  and  were  shown  the  beauties 
of  Mobile  River  and  its  tributaries  and  bayous  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Gates  plantation.  We  covered  something  like  thirty- 
five  miles,  and  at  no  time  were  more  than  five  miles  from 
the  starting  point.  Such  a  meandering  up  streajn  and  down 
with  low-lying  dales  on  the  one  side  and  romantic  retreats 
peeping  out  from  the  pine  forests  on  the  other,  and  at  odd 
turns  and  bends  coming  close  to  the  great  trees,  festooned 
with  Spanish  moss,  veritable  Rip  Van  Winkles  of  the  forest, 
was  the  trip  of  a  lifetime  for  an  inland  Hoosier  accustomed 
to  nothing  more  picturesque  than  a  hilltop  or  a  trolley  car. 
At  one  point  we  were  landed  and  treated  to  the  interesting 
spectacle  of  a  negro  baptizing.  At  a  bend  in  the  river  the 
colored  population  had  gathered  some  three  hundred  strong. 
A  little  white  tent  had  been  erected  for  the  use  of  the  new 
converts,  and  as  they  emerged  therefrom  and  waded  out 
into  the  stream  and  were  immersed  there  were  shouts  of 
praise  and  cries  of  joy,  such  as  negroes  alone  are  capable 
of  giving,  and  which  made  the  welkin  ring.  It  was  a  most 
unusual  sight,  and  Gates  looked  innocent  and  made  believe' 
that  it  was  an  ordinary  Sunday  happening,  but  we  knew  bet¬ 
ter.  He  had  carefully  planned  the  whole  affair  for  our  spe- 


A  Soul-Satisfying  Life  of  Ease.  In  the  Land  of  Peaceful  Contentment. 

Gates  and  His  Pet  Ox. 


of  ease,  I  may  dream  dreams  in  waking  as  well  as  sleeping 
hours,  always  and  ever  longing  for  a  return  to  that  land  of 
peaceful  contentment,  “way  down  Mobile.” 

The  trip  to  Mooile  is  itself  quite  interesting,  but  it  is  only 
the  beginning.  Mobile  is  a  city  and  has  all  the  wearisome 
noises  and  vexations  of  other  great  centers  of  commerce.  To 
realize  what  real  life  is,  one  should  drive  twenty-seven  miles 
south  of  the  city,  over  good  shell  roads,  through  the  sun¬ 
shine  and  out  into  the  woods,  without  any  breakfast,  as  I  did, 
and  then  tackle  Gates’s  corn  pone  and  hominy.  Why,  the 
pampered  epicure  at  the  Waldorf  Astoria  or  the  Auditorium 
don’t  know  what  toothsome  food  is. 

But  you  really  don’t  have  to  drive  to  Gates.  There  is  a 
railroad  that  runs  (once  a  day)  right  to  his  door;  that  is, 
within  four  miles  of  it.  Kipling  is  the  station  and  there 
really  is  a  station  there.  However,  you  don’t  get  off  at  the 
station;  you  just  make  believe  you  get  off  at  Kipling,  and 
then  ride  on  four  miles  farther  to  the  “water  tank,”  and 
there  is  where  you  find  Gates  or  his  dusky  representative, 
maybe,  waiting  with  faithful  Dobbin  to  pilot  you  through  the 
towering  pines  to  the  cottage  by  the  bay.  I  mention  this 
because  we,  the  writer  and  Lincoln  Morrison  of  Rome,  Ga., 
did  get  off  at  Kipling.  The  four-mile  walk  to  the  tank  was 
none  the  less  delightful  because  compulsory,  and  thence  a 
twilight  jaunt  (another  four  miles)  to  Gates’s  is  an  expe¬ 
rience  that  will  live  in  memory  ever  and  sweeten  the  reflec- 


cial  benefit.  We  know  this,  because  he  afterward  inadvert¬ 
ently  remarked  that  one  could  have  a  negro  baptizing  there 
almost  any  Sunday. 

Coming  back,  we  stopped  at  an  historic  homestead  look¬ 
ing  out  over  the  bay.  The  descendants  of  the  original  found¬ 
er,  pow  sufficiently  numerous  to  form  a  small  community, 
are  in  complete  possession.  They  bade  us  welcome  and  we 
gathered  a  goodly  quantity  of  pecans  from  great  trees  that 
towered  skyward  a  hundred  feet  or  more — and  such  nuts — as 
large  as  eggs  and  just  as  full  of  meat.  Some  think  that  in 
this  vicinity  the  fountain  of  youth  for  which  Ponce  de  Leon 
sought  in  vain  will  yet  be  found. 

It  is  not  these  beautiful  things  in  nature  alone  that  draw 
Gates  to  this  Eden,  but  the  piscatorial  sports  that  the  waters 
of  the  river  and  bay  afford.  Gates  is  a  born  fisherman  and 
philosopher — the  two  go  together.  I  was  fortunate  enough 
to  come  upon  him  unexpectedly  while  he  was  communing 
with  the  spirit  of  Izaac  Walton,  which  he  is  wont  to  do 
when  in  his  favorite  canoe,  much  to  the  distress  of  his  fam¬ 
ily,  for  danger  lurks  in  the  quiet  waters  for  such  a  frail  boat. 
The  fish  are  so  numerous  and  so  large  as  to  menace  a  care¬ 
less  or  absent-minded  boatman,  for  they  frequently  jump 
into  one’s  boat  from  sheer  curiosity,  it  is  thought,  and  are 
very  apt  to  upset  it.  Knowing  this,  whenever  Gates  goes 
out  with  his  canoe,  some  member  of  the  family  always  fol¬ 
lows  in  the  launch  so  as  to  rescue  him  should  be  he  cap- 
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sized.  He  rebelled  at  first,  but  has  grown  used  to  it,  so  now 
it  does  not  disturb  his  musings  in  the  least.  The  accom¬ 
panying  views  show  this  very  clearly.  Mr.  Gates  has  spent 
much  time  on  the  Mobile  of  late  and  we  are  safe  in  pre¬ 
dicting  that  his  friends  who  meet  him  at  the  Birmingham 
convention  will  be  charmed  by  a  new  series  of  Southern 
tales — and  if  he  weaves  a  bit  of  piscatorial  romance  into  his 
President’s  address,  the  members  of  the  A.  C.  S.  will  under¬ 
stand  and  applaud. 


ADVANTAGES  OF  EXACT  OVER  HIT  AND  MISS  METH¬ 
ODS  IN  BRICKMAKING. 


MARDI 


GRAS,  FLORIDA, 
SOUTH. 


THE 


Special  Outing  for  Indiana  Tourists 
via  Pennsylvania  Lines. 


BRICKMAKING  is  not  only  an  ancient  industry,  but  a 
progressive  one,  and  the  brickmaker  of  to-day  is 
availing  himself  of  various  mechanical  apparatus  to 
enable  him  to  carry  on  his  work  accurately  rather  than  by 
guess,  as  used  to  be  the  rule  in  olden  times.  One  of  the 
most  important  inventions  and  im¬ 
provements  is  the  thermometer  or 
thermostat  used  by  burners  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  degrees 
of  heat  which  are  best  adapted  to  the 
burning  of  their  particular  wares, 
and  after  determining  same,  to  hold 
the  heat  at  the  desired  point  for  the 
time  necessary  to  perfect  their  wares. 

Such  apparatus  is  not  only  used  by 
potters  and  fire-brick  manufactur¬ 
ers,  but  many  brickmaking  plants 

t 

throughout  the  country  find  it  very 
advantageous  to  use  these  instruments, 
and  improved  thermometers  have 
been  invented  and  offered  to  the  trade 
which  enable  even  the  small  plants 
and  the  unscientific  burners  and 
superintendents  to  use  them  intel¬ 
ligently  and  with  very  satisfactory 
results.  These  instruments  are  not 
complicated,  but  may  be  used  by  any 
intelligent  burner.. 

We  illustrate  a  thermometer  that 
is  being  used  in  a  good  many  yards 
with  great  success.  It  is  neither  ex¬ 
pensive  nor  complicated,  and  clay- 
workers  who  care  to  investigate  these 
up-to-date  appliances  are  requested  to 
correspond  with  L.  E.  Rodgers  En¬ 
gineering  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  who  are 
making  a  specialty  of  the  use  of  such 
appliances  in  connection  with  waste 
heat  dryers  and  modern  methods  of 
burning.  For  successful  drying, 
burning,  water-smoking,  etc.,  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  the  temper¬ 
ature  be  known  at  all  times,  and  this 
can  be  determined  and  accurate 
records  be  kept  very  easily  by  these 
instruments,  which  are  manufactured 
especially  for  this  purpose  by  the 
largest  and  most  reliable  instrument 
makers  in  the  world.  For  further 
particulars,  address  the  Rodgers  En¬ 
gineering  Co.,  whose  ad  will  be 
found  on  page  176  of  this  issue. 


An  exceptionally  favorable  time  for  a  trip  to  the  South  is 
the  special  outing  for  Indiana  tourists  to  be  given  this 


midwinter,  offering  an  inexpensive  jaunt  for  health  and  pleas¬ 
ure  seekers  to  the  famous  resorts  of  Florida,  and  the  South, 
and  also  including  two  days’  participation  in  the  noted  Mardi 
Gras  festivities  of  New  Orleans.  A  solid  vestibuled  Pullman 
train  will  leave  Indianapolis  Union  Station  7:00  p.  m.  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  27th,  over  Pennsylvania  Lines.  Points  of  interest 
along  the  route  include  famous  battlefields — Lookout  Moun¬ 
tain,  Chickamauga,  Atlanta,  Savannah,  the  line  of  Sherman’s 
“march  to  the  sea.”  The  tour  embraces  Ormond,  the  fashion¬ 
able  winter  resort;  St.  Augustine,  with  its  ancient  Spanish 
battlements;  Pensacola,  of  naval  interest;  Pass  Christian, 
“the  Newport  of  the  South;”  Mobile,  Birmingham,  Nashville, 
with  ample  time  for  sight-seeing.  Two  days  will  be  passed 
in  New  Orleans  during  its  great  Mardi  Gras  celebration. 
Eleven  days  in  the  sunny  South,  away  from  the  ice  and 
sleet  of  the  North,  and  the  cost  including  Pullmans,  only 
$55.  As  the  sleeping  car  berths  should  be  reserved  sufficient 
time  in  advance,  it  is  better  to  communicate  early  with  W. 
W.  Richardson,  Assistant  General  Passenger  Agent,  Indian¬ 
apolis,  who  will  answer  all  inquiries  in  full. 


HOW  TO  GET  A  COMPETENT  MANAGER. 


T  IS  MY  STRONG  belief  that,  to-day, 
the  most  trying  question  confronting  the 
brickmaker  is  that  of  securing  competent 
managers  for  their  plants. 

(7Z Very  often  you  find  a  large  Company, 
with  several  thousand  dollars  invested  in  their 
plant,  with  a  ready  market  for  many  brick  manu- 
*  factured  at  a  fair  price,  and  at  the  same  time 

paying  no  dividends.  You  ask  the  question  “why  is  it?” 
and  nine  times  out  of  ten  it  is  in  the  management  at  the 
works. 

The  ntew  company  just  going  into  business  bas  no  trouble 
in  raising  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  or  more,  and  being 
good  business  men  look  carefully  into  the  selection  of  loca¬ 
tion,  clay,  machinery,  etc.,  but  when  it  comes  to  the  man¬ 
agement  they  say  “It  is  no  trouble  to  make  brick,  any  one 
can  do  that.”  So  the  President  puts  his  son  in  as  manager 
and  he  finds  a  man  who  has  run  every  kind  of  machine, 
made  and  burned  all  up  and  down  draft  kilns  known  at 
the  present  time,  but  out  of  a  job  from  choice,  and  willing 
to  commence  for  sixty  dollars  a  month.  And  into  these 
willing  but  incompetent  hands  are  placed  good  machinery; 
and  right  her  3  let  me  say,  many  a  good  machine  has  gone 
down  faithfully  doing  its  part. 

You  will  say  “What  are  we  to  do,  we  are  ready  and  will¬ 
ing  to  pay  the  right  man  a  good  salary.  After  looking  over 
the  situation  from  various  standpoints,  there  does  not  seem 
to  be  but  one  way.  For  let  me  tell  you  every  good  man 
has  a  good  place  and  is  worth  as  much  to  the  company  he 
is  now  working  for  as  he  would  be  to  you.  So  you  will 
have  to  interest  him  in  your  plant. 

In  his  case  it  is  about  the  same  as  with  nearly  every 
other  man  working  on  a  salary.  He  has  lived  up  to  his 
increase  and  has  no  money.  He  cannot  pay  for  an  interest, 
so  it  is  up  to  you  to  either  give  him  an  interest  or  sell  him 
on  credit  and  pay  him  a  good  salary  besides.  No,  I  am  not 
a  manager  looking  for  a  job;  but  I  have  been  visiting  yards 
day  after  day  and  it  is  almost  beyond  belief  how  many  yards 
are  being  run  with  men  in  charge  who  will  tell  you  they 
know  nothing  of  the  Brick  business. 

It  is  not  hard  to  figure  the  value  of  a  good  man.  One  bad 
burn  during  the  year  will  alone  save  his  salary,  and  how 
many  bad  burns  have  you  had?  A  man  that  fully  under¬ 
stands  his  business  can  render  the  cost  of  manufacturing 
33  1-3  per  cent  on  the  same  yard  managed  by  a  good  man 
who  is  not  schooled  in  the  business. 

Again  the  one  is  running  down  your  plant;  wearing  out 
your  machinery,  using  up  your  clay  and  giving  you  no  divi¬ 
dends,  the  otaer  will  build  up  your  plant,  take  care  of  your 
machinery,  turn  clay  into  a  marketable  product  and  deserves 
to  share  in  your  profits.  L.  Stephens. 
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OFFICIAL  ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The  Nineteenth  Annual  Convention  of  the  National  Brick 
Manufacturers’  Association  and  the  Seventh  Year¬ 
ly  Meeting  of  the  American  Ceramic  Society 
Will  Be  Held  at  Birmingham,  Ala., 

Jan.  30  to  Feb.  11,  1905. 


THE  EARNEST  “call”  from  the  Southland  has  been 
heard  and  heeded,  and  while  due  consideration  has 
been  given  the  claims  of  other  cities,  from  which 
similar  invitations  were  received,  the  home  of  Treasurer 
Sibley  is  easily  the  first,  choice  for  our  1905  convention.  We 
have  been  influenced  not  a  little  in  this  decision  by  the  ac¬ 
cessibility  of  Birmingham.  Located  on  the  great  trunk  lines 
of  the  South,  it  can  be  reached  by  fast  through  trains  from 
almost  every  section  of  the  country,  and  while  situated  far 
enough  south  to  insure  mild  weather  and  out-door  pleasures, 
it  is  not  so  far  south  as  to  be  difficult  to  reach,  even  for  those 
whose  time  is  limited. 

Birmingham  is  but  a  night’s  ride  from  Cincinnati,  and  so 
may  be  easily  and  quickly  reached  by  the  large  number  or 
our  members  residing  in  the  Central  States.  It  may  also  be 
reached  with  almost  equal  facility  by  our  Eastern  members, 
who  can  make  direct  connections  via  Washington.  While 
the  Western  members  will  have  the  advantage  of  through 
trains  direct  from  tne  principal  cities  of  Texas  and  the 
States  lying  north  of  the  latter  and  west  of  the  Mississippi 
River. 

The  get-at-able-ness  of  Birmingham  will  appeal  to  all  of 
those  who  feel  that  they  can  spare  but  a  few  days  from 
home  at  that  season,  and  to  those  who  can  arrange  for  an 
absence  of  a  couple  of  weeks  or  more,  it  will  appeal  irre¬ 
sistibly,  for  a  series  of  most  delightful  side  trips  to  points 
farther  south,  such  as  New  Orleans,  Mobile,  Tampa,  Jackson¬ 
ville  and  other  Florida  points  may  be  planned.  Those  going 
via  Cincinnati  will  be  afforded  an  opportunity  of  stopping 
off  at  Chattanooga,  where  they  can  visit  Lookout  Mountain 
and  the  famous  battlefields  of  that  section,  which  are  now 
reached  by  trolley  car  from  Chattanooga. 

Birmingham  is  a  beautiful  and  thoroughly  up-to-date 
Southern  city,  and,  with  her  suburbs,  now  has  a  population  of 
over  100,000  people,  and  affords  unexcelled  facilities  for  a 
successful  convention. 

HOTEL  HEADQUARTERS. 

Hotel  Hillman  will  be  headquarters  during  the  convention. 
It  is  a  thoroughly  modern  fire-proof  brick  structure,  finely  ap¬ 
pointed  in  every  department,  and  will  afford  every  comfort 
possible.  It  is  conducted  exclusively  on  the  European  plan. 
Delegates  and  those  accompanying  them  will  be  entertained 
at  the  following  rates: 

$1.50  per  day  rooms,  two  in  a  bed,  $1.00  each. 

$2.00  per  day  rooms,  two  in  a  bed,  $1.50  each. 

$2.50  per  day  rooms,  two  in  a  bed,  $2.00  each. 

$3.00  per  day  rooms,  two  in  a  bed,  $2.50  each. 

Those  desiring  special  accommodations,  such  as  parlors 
with  bath,  etc.,  will  be  quoted  rates  on  application.  Thoso 
ordering  reserves  in  advance  of  arrival  should  state  char¬ 
acter  of  rooms  desired,  number  in  party  and  date  of  arrival. 


The  Hillman  is  located  directly  across  the  street  from  the 
City  Building,  in  which  the  meetings  will  be  held. 

THE  CONVENTION  HALL. 

The  deliberative  sessions  of  both  associations  will  be  held 
in  the  assembly  room  in  the  City  Building.  The  American 
Ceramic  Society  will  meet  Monday,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday, 
January  30  and  31  and  February  1.  The  N.  B.  M.  A.  meet¬ 
ings  will  be  held  during  the  afternoons  of  Wednesday,  Thurs¬ 
day  and  Frid'ay.  It  is  planned  to  hold  but  one  session  a  day, 
thus  leaving  the  forenoons  open  for  visiting  and  inspecting 
brickyards  and  the  examination  of  exhibits,  social  inter¬ 
course,  etc.  The  interchange  of  personal  experiences,  “but¬ 
tonhole  talks,”  as  they  are  called,  is  conceded  to  be  a  very 
important  feature  of  convention  work,  and  it  is  anticipated 
that  with  but  one  session  a  day,  the  lobby  talks  will  be  more 
deliberate  and  the  sessions  better  attended  than  when  tne 
time  of  delegates  is  so  fully  taken  up  by  the  sessions  as  is 
the  case  with  two  meetings  a  day. 

THE  EXHIBITION  ROOM. 

Exhibits  of  light  machinery,  models,  specimen  brick,  trade 
literature,  etc.,  will  be  placed  in  a  large,  beautifully  lighted 
and  thoroughly  comfortable  room  directly  across  the  hall 
from  the  convention  room.  This  space  will  be  free  to  mem¬ 
bers  under  the  following  rules: 

The  exhibition  room  to  be  closed  both  to  visitors  and  ex¬ 
hibitors  during  the  sessions  of  the  convention. 


Convention  Headquarters,  Hotel  Hillman,  Birmingham,  Ala. 


No  overhanging  or  outhanging  placards  or  signs  will  be 
permitted  in  any  display,  so  insuring  an  unobstructed  view 
of  the  entire  exhibition  hall. 

Assignment  of  space  will  be  made  in  the  order  of  the  re¬ 
ceipt  of  application. 

The  right  is  reserved  by  the  committee  having  the  matter 
in  charge,  of  which  W.  A.  Eudaiy  of  Cincinnati  is  chairman, 
to  reapportion  space  on  arrival  of  exhibits,  according  to  the 
needs  of  the  occasion. 

The  placing  of  heavy  machinery  will  be  subject  to  the 
consent  of  the  Custodian  of  the  City  Building. 

REDUCED  RAILROAD  RATES. 

Reduced  railroad  rates  on  the  certificate  plan  have  been 
granted  by  the  Southeastern  Passenger  Association  and  all 
the  other  passenger  associations  have  concurred,  and  a  two- 
thirds  rate  will  be  made  from  all  points  in  the  United  States 
east  of  Denver.  To  obtain  this  rate,  delegates  and  those  ac¬ 
companying  them  must  pay  full  fare  for  the  going  trip  and 
take  a  proper  certificate  for  same  from  the  ticket  agent. 
This  certificate,  when  properly  viseed,  will  entitle  the  pur- 
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chaser  to  a  return  ticket  at  one-third  the  fare  paid,  making 
a  two-thirds  rate  for  the  round  trip.  Those  starting  from 
small  towns  should  make  inquiry  of  local  ticket  agent  a  few 
days  in  advance  to  insure  the  receipt  of  proper  certificate. 
If  certificates  are  not  taken  the  reduced  rates  cannot  be  se¬ 
cured.  As  it  takes  some  little  time  to  make  out  the  certi¬ 
ficates,  delegates  should  present  themselves  at  the  ticket 
office  a  least  thirty  minutes  before  the  departure  of  trains. 
If  through  tickets  cannot  be  procured  at  the  starting  point, 
tickets  should  he  purchased  to  the  nearest  point  where  such 
through  ticket  can  be  obtained,  and  there  purchased  through 
to  Birmingham,  and  a  certificate  from  the  ticket  agent  at 
tin  place  where  each  purchase  is  made  should  he  requested. 
The  latter  feature  is  imperative.  No  refund  of  fare  can  he 
expected  because  of  failure  of  delegates  to  obtain  certificates. 
Should  any  ticket  agent  be  unable  to  furnish  a  certificate  on 
the  regular  printed  form,  delegates  should  tane  a  written  re¬ 
ceipt,  setting  forth  the  fact  that  certificate  was  asked  for 
and  could  not  be  furnished,  and  stating  the  amount  of  fare 
paid,  the  name  of  the  station  where  purchased  and  the 
names  of  the  railroads  over  which  the  purchaser  is  ticketed. 
Such  receipt,  bearing  the  agent’s  official  stamp,  will  enable 
delegates  to  obtain  the  proper  refund.  Return  tickets  will 
be  good  until  midnight  of  Wednesday,  the  15th. 

N.  B.  M.  A.  PROGRAMME. 

First  Session,  Wednesday,  2:00  P.  M.,  Feb.  1,  1905. 

Enrollment  of  New  Members  and  Roll  Call. 

Prayer  by  R.  C.  B.  Riddick,  Pastor  M.  E.  Church  South. 


A. 

t 


City  Building,  Birmingham,  Where  Convention  will  be  Held. 

Welcome  to  Birmingham  by  His  Honor  the  Mayor,  W. 
Melville  Drennen. 

President’s  Annual  Address,  W.  S.  Purington,  Galesburg, 

Ill. 

Report  of  Treasurer,  John  W.  SiDley,  Birmingham,  Ala. 
Election  and  Installation  of  Officers  ana  Members  of 
Standing  Committees. 

Final  Report  of  Committee  on  Clayworkers’  Exhibit  at  the 
World’s  Fair,  Prof.  H.  A.  Wheeler,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Technical  Investigation,  Prof. 
Edward  Orton,  Jr.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Annual  Banquet. 

An  Associational  Dinner  will  be  served  Thursday  at  8:00 
p.  m.  in  the  main  dining  room  of  the  Hillman  Hotel.  All 
delegates  and  guests,  including  the  ladies,  will  participate 
in  this  function,  which  will  be  given  under  the  auspices  of 
the  brick  manufacturers  of  Birmingham.  John  W.  Sibley, 
Toastmaster. 

There  will  be  other  entertainments  arranged  for  the  visi¬ 


tors,  including  a  theater  party  for  the  ladies,  of  which  fur¬ 
ther  announcement  will  be  made  at  the  convention. 

Wednesday  Evening. 

There  will  be  an  informal  musical  and  conversational  en¬ 
tertainment  in  the  exhibition  room,  one  feature  of  which 
will  be  a  lecture  by  W.  A.  Eudaly,  Cincinnati,  illustrated 
with  stereopticon  views  of  Old  World  scenes  of  special  in¬ 
terest  to  clayworkers. 

Rules  of  Procedure. 

All  formal  resolutions  should  he  presented  in  writing. 

At  the  close  of  each  essay  or  address  an  opportunity  will 
he  afforded  for  the  full  discussion  of  the  subject  under  con¬ 
sideration. 

No  papers  or  essays  not  included  in  the  regular  program 
will  be  heard  unless  previously  submitted  to  and  approved 
by  the  Executive  Committee. 

ADDRESSES  FOR  THURSDAY’S  AND  FRIDAY’S 

SESSIONS. 

“Tried  by  Fire  and  Not  Found  Wanting,”  Albert  D.  Klein, 
Baltimore,  Md. 

“The  Uses  of  Clay,”  Prof.  C.  W.  Parmelee,  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  N.  J. 

“Things  Wise  and  Otherwise  About  Dry  Press  Brick,” 
Gordon  C.  McNeil,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

“Old  vs.  New  Methods  of  Handling  Brick,”  F.  Salmen, 
Slidell,  La. 

“The  Wisdom  of  Making  Haste  Slowly  in  the  Clay  Busi¬ 
ness,”  J.  E.  Budwig,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

“Good  Roads  and  the  Part  Vitrified  Paving  Brick  May 
Play  in  the  Work,”  Col.  R.  W.  Richardson,  Omaha,  Neb. 

“Get  Into  the  Habit,”  S.  L.  Hicks,  Providence,  Ky. 

QUESTIONS  FOR  GENERAL  DISCUSSION. 

“Is  It  Practical  to  Use  Waste  Heat  from  Common  Up-Draft 
Kilns  for  Drying  Purposes?”  General  Discussion,  Led  by - 

“Is  It  Profitable  to  Operate  Brick  Plants  by  Electric 
Power?”  General  Discussion,  Led  by  Lincoln  Morrison. 

“What  Are  the  Relative  Merits  of  Cement  and  Asphalt 
Fillers  for  Brick  Pavement?”  General  Discussion,  Led  by - 

“Is  the  Hollow  Clay  Block  Helpful  or  Hurtful  Competi¬ 
tion?”  General  Discussion,  Led  by  - . 

“Effect  of  the  Sand-Lime  and  Sand-Cement  Brick  Upon 
the  Building  Brick  Market.” 

“Is  Lignite  a  Good  Fuel  for  Burning  Brick?” 

“Are  Gas-Firing  Kilns  for  Burning  Firebrick  Economical?” 

“Is  It  Practicable  or  Profitable  to  Draw  JU-at  from  thc 
Cooling  Chambers  of  a  Continuous  Kiln  for  Drying  Brick  in 
a  Tunnel  Dryer?” 

“Where  the  Hot  Air  Is  Supplied  to  Tunnel  Dryer  by  a 
Blower,  What  Is  the  Best  Method  of  Securing  a  Uniform  Dis¬ 
tribution  of  Heat  in  Every  Tunnel?” 

“What  Is  the  Best  Method  of  Delivering  Clay  from  a  Rail¬ 
road  Car  to  the  Pulverizer?” 

“What  Is  the  Proper  Space  Above  and  at  the  Sides  of 
the  Cars  of  Brick  in  a  Tunnel  Dryer?” 

“What  Is  the  Cause  of  Lamination  in  Brick,  and  What  Is 
the  Remedy?” 

HALF  RATES  FOR  SIDE  TRIPS  TO  POINTS  FARTHER 

SOUTH. 

Special  excursion  rates  have  been  authorized  by  the 
Southeastern  Passenger  Association,  whereby  those  desiring 
to  do  so  may  visit  points  farther  south,  such  as  Savannah, 
Jacksonville,  Pensacola,  Mobile  or  New  Orleans,  for  one  fare 
plus  25  cents  for  the  round  trip  from  Birmingham.  The  cer¬ 
tificate  for  the  fare  paid  to  Birmingham  being  the  credential 
for  the  excursion  rate.  These  side  trips  may  be  made  singly 
or  collectively  as  the  delegates  may  prefer.  A  special  trip 
has  been  planned  for  New  Orleans,  which,  it  is  thought,  will 
appeal  to  a  majority  of  tne  members,  for  it  includes  a  visit 
to  the  great  brick  and  lumber  plant  of  the  Salmen  Bros,  at 
Slidell,  thirty-five  miles  north  of  New  Orleans.  From  Slidell 
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the  party  will  go  down  the  river  and  through  Lake  Pontchar- 
train.  Lunch  will  be  served  on  the  boat  and  a  most  de¬ 
lightful  excursion  is  anticipated,  during  which  the  “button¬ 
hole”  conferences  may  be  continued  ad  libitum,  and  that,  too, 
with  an  added  spice,  for  the  ladies  may  join  in. 

Arriving  at  New  Orleans  in  the  afternoon,  the  entire 
party  will  repair  to  the  famous  St.  Charles  Hotel,  where  they 
will  be  comfortably  quartered  over  Sunday  or  as  long  as  they 
care  to  remain  in  the  Crescent  City,  which  they  will  find  in 
gala  attire  owing  to  the  approach  of  Mardi  Gras  season.  It 
will  be  seen  at  its  very  best  and  a  rare  old  city  it  is,  full 
of  quaint  and  interesting  studies.  The  Salmen  Bros.,  old- 
time  members  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.,  J.  A.  Blaffer,  the  first  vice- 
president  of  the  Association,  and  other  New  Orleans  brick- 
makers  will  serve  as  guides  and  show  the  visitors  about 
the  city,  thus  insuring  both  a  safe  and  a  pleasant  sojourn  in 
the  Paris  of  America. 

The  second  week  of  the  convention  will  be  devoted  to 
sightseeing  in  and  about  Birmingham  and  side  trips  to 
points  farther  south.  There  are  all  kinds  of  brickmaking 
plants  in  the  vicinty  of  Birmingham,  all  or  which,  it  is  an¬ 
ticipated,  will  be  in  operation,  thus  affording  delegates  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  fully  investigating  the  modus  operandi  of  the 
various  factories,  which  include  up-to-date  soft  clay,  stift 
clay,  dry  press  and  sand-lime  processes;  also  a  large  sewer 
pipe  plant  and  extensive  chemical  and  metallurgical  estab¬ 
lishments,  the  doors  of  which  will  be  thrown  open  to  our 
members. 


SOUVENIR  BADGE  OF  MEMBERSHIP. 

A  handsome  and  very  appropriate  badge  of  membership 
will  be  presented  to  members  and  those  accompanying  them 
and  will  prove  a  pleasing  souvenir  of  the  occasion.  It  is  the 
ambition  and  hope  of  the  local  committee  to  make  every 
visitor  happy. 

All  sessions  of  the  convention  are  open  to  the  public. 
Those  who  are  interested  directly  or  indirectly  in  daywork 
of  any  character  are  invited  to  join  the  Association  and  at¬ 
tend  the  convention.  Members  and  their  families  or  friends 
who  may  accompany  them  will  be  entitled  to  reduced  rail¬ 
road  and  hotel  rates,  and  to  participate  in  all  side  trips,  etc. 
Those  desiring  further  information  as  to  requisite  of  member¬ 
ship,  etc.,  are  requested  to  communicate  with  the  Secretary 
at  Indianapolis.  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

W.  S.  Purington,  President. 

Theo.  A.  Randall,  Secretary. 


A  NEW  CONCRETE  MIXER. 


The  Bonnot  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio,  have  added  to  their  im¬ 
mense  line  of  clayworking  and  cement  making  machinery 
illustrated  on  pages  206  and  207,  a  new  concrete  mixing 
machine,  which  they  call  the  Autometric,  or  “The  Mixer  that 
Does  it  All  and  Does  it  Well.”  It  is  so  constructed  as  to 
give  large  capacity  and  at  the  same  time  produce  a  superior 
product.  Printed  matter  can  be  had  for  the  asking. 


Reduced  railroad  rates  to  Birmingham,  fare  and  a  third  on  certificate  plan,  have  been  granted  from  all  points 
in  the  United  States  east  of  Denver,  and  from  points  on  the  Grand  Trunk  Railroad  in  Canada.  For  side  trips 
from  Birmingham  to  points  further  south,  including  Savannah,  Jacksonville,  Pensacola,  Mobile  and  New  Orleans  a 
one  fare  rate  for  the  round  trip  has  been  granted,  the  certificate  being  the  credential  for  same.  Those  going  via 
Cincinnati,  by  the  Queen  &  Crescent  Route,  will  be  allowed  privilege  of  stop-over  at  Chattanooga,  for  the  purpose 
of  visiting  the  Chickamauga  battlefields  and  Lookout  Mountain. 
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THE  AMERICAN  CERAMIC  SOCIETY  PROGRAM  FOR  THE 
SEVENTH  ANNUAL  MEETING  TO  BE  HELD  AT 
BIRMINGHAM,  ALABAMA. 


The  Council  has  arranged  for  the  Seventh  Annual  Meet¬ 
ing  of  the  American  Ceramic  Society  to  be  held  at  Birming- 
ton,  Ala.,  January,  30,  31  and  February  1. 

PROGRAMME. 

FIRST  SESSION. 

Monday,  January  30th. 

1.  Meeting  of  the  Council  at  8:00  A.  M. 

2.  Meeting  called  to  order  at  10:00  A.  M. 

3.  Address  by  the  retiring  President,  Francis  W.  Walker, 

Beaver  Fall  Art  Tile  Co.,  Beaver  Falls.,  Penn. 

4.  Appointment  of  Scrutineers. 

5.  Reading  of  the  Minutes. 

G.  .Report  of  the  Council  and  Treasurer. 

7.  Announcement,  Results  of  Election. 

8.  Installation  of  New  Officers. 

9.  Report  of  Committees. 

10.  Old  Business. 

11.  New  Business. 

12.  Appointment  of  Committees  for  1905. 

SECOND  SESSION. 

Monday,  January  30,  1905. 

1.  Call  to  order  at  2:00  P.  M. 

2.  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Ceramic  Literature,  by  Prof. 

Charles  F.  Binns,  M.  Sc.,  Chairman,  Director  New 


10.  The  Action  of  Grog  in  Ceramic  Bodies,  by  S.  Geijs- 

beek,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

11.  General  Consideration  on  Floor  Tile  Bodies,  by  R.  C. 

Purdy,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

12.  Some  of  the  Problems  of  Roofing  Tile  Manufacture,  by 

Wolsey  W.  Worcester,  General  Manager,  Central 
Ohio  Roofing  Tile  Co.,  Groveport,  Ohio. 

13.  Heat,  by  E.  C.  Stover,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

14.  Questions  for  discussion:  Dunting  (Proposed  by  E.  C. 

Stover)  Shall  the  Tariff  on  Pottery  and  China  Wares 
be  Abolished?  (W.  F.  Keates). 

FOURTH  SESSION. 

Tuesday  Afternoon,  January  31st,  1905. 

15.  Call  to  order  at  2:00  P.  M. 

16.  Matt  Glazes  at  High  Temperatures,  by  Prof.  Charles 

F.  Binns,  M.  Sc.,  Alfred,  N.  Y. 

17.  Feldspar  versus  Cornwall  Stone  as  a  Glaze  Constituent, 

by  Leonard  B.  Coulter,  E.  M.  (in  Ceramics),  Columbus, 
Ohio. 

18.  Iridescent  Stains  on  Glass,  by  Harrison  Everett  Ashley, 

B.  Sc.,  Homer  Laughlin  Pottery  Co.,  East  Liverpool, 
Ohio. 

19.  Cause  of  Body-Crazing  of  Sewer  Pipe,  by  Walter  A.  Hull, 

E.  M.,  (In  Ceramics),  Manager  Shawmut  Clay  Monu- 
facturing  Co.,  Shawmut,  Pa. 

20.  Elevation  of  Standards,  by  W.  F.  Keates,  Owensboro, 

Ky.,  Kentucky  Development  Association. 


New  Fire  Brick  and  Fireproofing  Plant  Recently  Erected  in  North  Birmingham  by  Budwig  &  Myers. 


York  State  School  of  Clayworking  and  Ceramics, 
Alfred,  N.  Y. 

3.  Some  Evidences  of  Bodies  High  in  Silica  Crazing  from 

Over-Fire,  by  Charles  Weelans,  Monument  Pottery  Co., 
Trenton,  N.  J. 

4.  Some  Experiments  in  Fluctuating  Body-Compositions  and 

Their  Effect  on  the  Glaze,  by  R.  C.  Purdy,  Assistant  in 
Ceramics,  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

5.  Lessons  from  St.  Louis,  by  Prof.  Charles  F.  Binns,  M. 

Sc. 

G.  The  Ceramics  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition,  by  S. 
Geijsbeek,  Winkle  Terra  Cotta  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

7.  Notes  on  Standards,  by  E.  C.  Stover,  Trenton  Potteries 

Co.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

THIRD  SESSION. 

Tuesday  Morning,  January  31,  190. 

8.  Call  to  order  at  9:00  A.  M. 

9.  Bone  China  Bodies,  by  A.  S.  Watts,  Locke  Insulator  Co., 

Victor,  N.  Y. 


21.  Questions: 

Does  fine  ground  glaze  on  a  coarse  ground  body  cause 
crazing  (Gray)  ? 

Does  cooling  a  kiln  rapidly  produce  blistered  ware 
(Gray), 

FIFTH  SESSION. 

Wednesday  Morning,  February  1st,  1905. 

22.  Meeting  called  to  order  at  9:00  A.  M. 

23.  The  measurement  of  Settle  in  Brick  Kilns,  by  L.  E. 

Barringer,  E.  M.  (In  Ceramics),  Research  Laboratory 
General  Electric  Company,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

24.  The  Measurement  of  Plasticity,  by  Jacob  Lindley,  Ideal 

Pottery  Co..,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

25.  The  Action  of  Refractories  Under  Load  Conditions,  at 

High  Temperatures,  by  Lemon  Parker,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
Parker-Russell  Mining  and  Manufacturing  Co. 

26.  Kiln  Records,  by  Willard  D.  Richardson,  A.  M.,  Colum¬ 

bus,  Ohio. 

27.  Note  on  Tensile  Strength,  by  Jacob  Lindley,  Trenton, 

N.  J. 

The  meeting  will  adjourn  promptly  at  12  M.  to  make 
way  for  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  meeting  in  the  afternoon. 
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Works  of  the  Alabama  High  Grade  Brick  Co.,  Sylacauga,  Ala. 


BIRMINGHAM  A  BRICK  CITY. 

ON  ACCOUNT  of  its  location  in  the  finest  clay  region 
in  the  State,  and  with  the  best  railroad  facilities  in 
the  Central  South,  the  output  of  brick  and  clay  pro¬ 
ducts  in  Birmingham  during  the  last  few  years  has  grown 
to  enormous  dimensions.  The  predominance  of  brick  in  all 
the  city  business  blocks,  large  and  small,  and  its  use  to  the 
almost  total  exclusion  of  stone  and  all  other  materials,  attest 
this  fact. 

The  geology  of  Northern  Alabama,  including  the  region 
around  this  city,  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  afford  clay  in 
large  quantities.  In  many  instances  this  is  so  mixed  with 
chert  or  with  the  subsoil  that  it  is  unfitted  ror  pressed  brick 
or  for  the  heavy  vitrified  material  with  which  many  of  the 
city  streets  in  Birmingham  and  adjoining  cities  are  paved, 
but  even  then  it  can  be  worked  into  side  wall  and  interior 
constructions.  The  iron,  which  is  a  predominant  feature  of 
the  clay  here,  is  said  to  affect  the  durability  of  the  brick 
but  little  and  has  been  found  to  give  greater  hardness  and 
to  offer  more  resistance  to  moisture. 

Practically  no  material  is  found  in  the  district  for  the 
manufacture  of  firebrick,  the  Bessemer  Firebrick  Company, 
the  leading  concern  of  that  kind  doing  business  in  the  north¬ 
ern  part  of  the  State  and  located  twelve  miles  from  Birming¬ 
ham,  importing  its  materials  from  Kentucky  and  from  Bibb 
County,  adjoining  Jefferson  to  the  south. 

In  estimating  the  number  of  red  clay  brick  made  in  Jef¬ 
ferson  County  during  the  year,  Thomas  H.  Sims,  represent¬ 
ing  the  Jefferson  Brick  Company,  composed  of  a  number  of 
independent  interests  combined,  stated  that  the  prqduct  for 


1904  would  not  fall  far  short  of  one  hundred  million.  These 
figures  are  for  the  clay  and  shale  alone,  and  no  not  include 
the  fancier  products.  For  me  latter  there  is  a  strong  and 
ever-increasing  demand  here  and  companies  are  being  or¬ 
ganized  to  supply  it.  The  Woodward  and  First  National 
Bank  Buildings,  the  two  largest  office  structures  in  the 
city,  of  ten  floors  each,  are  faced  entirely  with  a  light  buff 
brick  of  local  manufacture.  Contracts  have  been  recently  let 
for  the  erection  of  a  high  school  of  the  same  material.  The 
new  City  Hall  and  a  large  number  of  private  residences  and 
business  blocks  are  built  of  gray  and  buff  brick. 

There  are  some  seventeen  plants  in  the  county,  employing 
somewhat  over  700  men.  Very  much  over  two-thirds  of  the 
local  product  is  used  in  the  district.  The  outside  shipments 
are  mainly  to  other  points  in  Alabama  and  to  Mississippi, 
where  a  strong  market  for  the  Birmingham  brick  has  arisen 
during  the  last  two  years.  Business  to  the  east  is  checked 
by  the  strong  competition  from  Atlanta,  Ga.,  where  there  is  a. 
very  large  clay  industry.  Shipments  have  been  especially 
good  to  the  south,  the  brickmaking  soils  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  State  being  too  much  mixed  with  sand  and  more  or 
less  disintegrated  limestone  to  afford  building  brick  of  the 
first  quality. 

BIRMINGHAM’S  OUT  OF  SIGHT  BRICK. 

Another  use  for  the  local  product  arose  during  the  last 
year  in  the  construction  of  the  sanitary  sewers  of  the  county, 
built  very  largely  of  brick.  The  latter,  coated  with  con- 
ci  ete,  have  so  far  proven  eminently  satisfactory  and  no 
change  lias  been  made  in  those  which  are  still  under  con¬ 
struction  or  yet  to  be  built. 

The  Birmingham  district  has  fast  been  coming  to  the 


Plant  of  the  Copeland  Brick  Co.,  East  Birmingham. 
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Plant,  of  the  Robertson  Brick  Co.,  East  Birmingham. 


front  during  the  last  few  years  in  the  pipe  industry,  al¬ 
though  its  development  is  yet  in  its  infancy  and  pipe  is  im¬ 
ported  in  large  quantities  from  other  parts  of  the  country. 
The  local  product,  produced  by  one  or  two  firms,  is  of  the 
best  and  is  in  good  demand  all  over  the  State.  Orders  from 
other  States  have  been  received  in  small  quantities.  The 
manufacture  of  pottery  for  art  ware  and  also  of  the  more 
common  forms,  jars,  etc.,  has  been  projected  here  more  than 
once,  but  has  so  far  met  with  little  encouragement.  From 
the  regions  of  several  of  the  coal  mines  and  from  the  coun¬ 
try  to  the  north  of  Jefferson  County  come  reports  to  the  ef¬ 
fect  that  clay  has  been  found  which  will  work  well  into 
china.  No  actual  use  has  been  made  of  this  as  yet,  although 
local  experimenters  have  pronounced  it  of  fair  quanity. 

Considerable  interest  attaches  to  the  coming  to  Birming¬ 
ham  of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association.  This 
body,  which  will  be  in  session  from  Jan.  29  to  Feb.  5,  will  at¬ 
tract  a  large  number  of  men  from  all  over  the  country..  The 
visitors  while  in  the  city  will  be  entertained  in  various  ways. 
A  banquet  has  been  arranged  at  the  Hillman  Hotel  and 
plans  for  other  entertainments  are  being  discussed.  A  theater 
party  will  also  be  tendered.  Special  cars  furnished  by  the 
Birmingham  Railway,  Light  and  Power  Company  will  afford 
a  trip  over  the  district,  the  brick  and  clayworking  plants  be¬ 
ing  made  the  objects  of  especial  interest.  The  local  men  will 
endeavor  to  show  their  thorough  appreciation  of  the  conven¬ 
tion  by  showing  its  members  every  courtesy  and  attention  in 
their  power. 


THE  BRICK  PLANTS  IN  AND  NEAR  BIRMINGHAM. 

COPELAND  BRICK  COMPANY  has  one  plant  at  East  Bir¬ 
mingham,  with  30,000  daily  capacity,  using  soft  mud  process 
with  a  Potts  outfit.  The  brick  are  dried  in  Standard  Natural 
Draft  Dryer  and  burned  in  ordinary  up-draft  clamp  kilns. 
They  also  have  a  plant  at  Pratt  City,  where  they  make  75,000 
stiff  mud  brick  every  day,  the  works  being  equipped  through¬ 
out  with  Chambers  machinery,  consisting  of  hoist,  granulator, 
pug  mill  and  large  end-cut  machine.  As  at  the  East  Bir¬ 
mingham  plant,  the  brick  are  dried  in  a  Standard  dryer  and 
burned  with  coal  in  ordinary  up-draft  kilns,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  one  round  down-draft  kiln.  At  this  plant  a  steam 
shovel  is  used  for  digging  the  clay. 

GRAVES  SHALE  PAVING  BRICK  CO.’S  plant  is  located 
four  miles  north  of  Birmingham,  on  a  branch  of  the  L.  &  N. 
R.  R.,  and  the  Southern  R.  R.,  which  furnish  excellent  ship¬ 
ping  facilities.  It  is  the  largest  and  best  equipped  paving 
brick  plant  in  the  South.  It  is  owned  by  Capt.  W.  H.  Graves, 
who  likewise  owns  about  two  hundred  acres  of  the  finest 
quality  of  shale  and  coal,  contingent  to  the  plant.  The  shale 
is  mined,  loaded  on  tram  cars,  and  drawn  about  two  hundred 
feet  up  an  incline  and  dumped  in  the  shale  house,  in  front 
of  the  dry  pans.  The  coal  is  mined  and  delivered  to  the 
kilns  at  a  cost  of  eighty  cents  per  ton. 

The  machinery  consists  of  a  large  brick  machine  and  auto¬ 
matic  side  cutting  table,  manufactured  by  E.  M.  Freese  &  Co., 


The  Graves  Shale  Brick  Co.’s  Works,  North  Birmingham. 
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of  Galion,  Ohio;  with  an  extra  pug  mill  for  mixing  the  ground 
shale.  It  has  two  nine-foot  iron  frame  dry  pans  with  elevators 
which  carry  the  shale  to  a  double  size  “Perfect”  clay  screen.  It 


Clay  Bank  of  the  Alabama  High  Grade  Brick  Co.,  and 
Kilns  and  Steam  Shovel  of  the  Copeland  Brick  Co’s.  Pratt 
City  Plant. 

has  two  “Eagle”  repress  machines,  a  “Standard”  dry  kiln  of  six 
tracks,  120  feet  long;  an  “Erie  City”  engine,  150  h.  p.,;  three 
large  tubular  boilers  of  200  h.  p. ;  fifteen  down  draft  kilns,  am/ 


one  large  up  draft  kiln.  It  also  has  a  “Rand”  air  compressor, 
which  is  used  for  pumping  water  to  the  plant  from  a  200  foot 
well  near  by,  and  is  also  used  to  operate  a  mechanical  de¬ 
vice  for  loading  brick  from  the  kilns  into  the  cars. 

This  plant  is  under  the  management  of  Mr.  H.  S.  Matthews, 
who  is  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  paving  brick  busi¬ 
ness. 

LOVICK  L.  STEPHENSON’S  SHALE  BRICK  PLANT  is 
located  at  Lovick,  Ala.,  some  twelve  miles  east  of  Birming¬ 
ham,  on  the  Atlanta  and  Birmingham  division  of  the  Southern 
Railway,  and  on  the  Cahaba  River,  is  seventy-five  feet  above 
high  water,  therefore  not  troubled  much  with  over-flows. 
Has  a  daily  capacity  of  40,000  common  building  brick.  There  is 
an  ample  supply  of  shale  at  and  near  the  plant.  The  main 
building  is  90  xl50  feet,  including  dryer.  There  are  two  80 
h.  p.  boilers,  manufactured  by  M.  Zier  &  Co.,  of  New  Albany, 
Indiana.  Two  engines  (twin)  1G  x  20  each,  manufactured  by 
Houston,  Stanwood  &  Gamble,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  The  brick 
machinery  is  all  of  the  E.  M.  Freese  &  Co.  make,  of  Galion, 
Ohio,  having  used  the  Freese  machinery  in  Georgia  before 
coming  to  Alabama.  The  equipment  consists  of  an  inter¬ 
mediate  combination  brick  machine,  a  ten-foot  horizontal  pug 
mill,  an  automatic  side-cut  cutting  table,  winding  drum,  shale 
cars,  120  dryer  cars,  two  transfer  cars,  turn  table,  two  45-foot 
bucket  elevators,  shafting  and  pulleys.  There  are  two  nine- 
foot  dry  pans  manufactured  by  the  Frost  Manufacturing  Co., 
of  Galesburg,  Illinois.  The  dryer  is  of  the  S.  G.  Phillips  pat¬ 
ent  of  Rahway,  N.  J.,  having  five  tunnels  of  two  tracks  each, 
nine  cars  to  the  track,  each  tunnel  has  twelve  fans,  five  feet 
in  diameter,  and  about  20,000  feet  of  one  inch  radiating  pipe 
in  the  entire  dryer,  all  pillow  blocks  and  post  hangers  are  of 
Brown’s  patent  metallic  wick,  self-oiling,  of  the  A.  &  F.  Brown 
Co.  New  York.  The  sixty  fan  belts  are  endless  rubber.  Exhaust 
steam  only  being  used  for  the  day  time  run,  the  same  system 
was  also  used  in  Georgia  prior  to  coming  to  Alabama.  The 
shale  has  to  be  blasted,  is  then  loaded  on  tram  cars  with 
shovels  and  by  hand,  pulled  with  a  cable  up  an  incline  and 
dumped  automatically  one-half  each  side  of  track  in  front  of 
either  dry  pan  in  such  a  manner  that  it  almost  slides  into 
the  pans.  Hot  water  is  used  for  tempering,  which  is  also 
heated  by  exhaust  steam,  having  a  heater  of  sufficient  capacity 
to  supply  boilers  and  for  tempering.  Most  of  the  water  is 
added  in  the  pug  mill  and  the  deficiency,  if  any,  in  the  brick 
machine.  Brick  are  handled  all  the  way  on  cars  into  the 
kilns.  There  are  ten  down  draft  kilns,  twenty-nine  feet  in 
diameter,  holding  75,000  brick  each,  and  are  now  building 
two  more  which  will  be  sufficient  to  keep  running  every  day 
except  blue  Mondays,  July  4th  and  Christmas.  This  yard, 
like  most  other  brickyards,  has  a  kiln  bottom  peculiarly 
its  own.  Sacks  three  feet  square  inside,  thirty-five  feet 
high,  two  kilns  to  each  stack,  basket  grates,  bag  walls  five 
feet  high.  It  requires  about  one-half  ton  of  coal  to  burn  one 
thousand  brick.  From  three  to  four  days  to  water-smoke  or 
dry  out,  and  six  days  to  burn.  They  get  good  burns,  they  say, 
when  they  all  attend  strictly  to  their  business  and  not  when 
they  don’t;  they  are  attending  to  business  closely  now  so  as 
to  have  all  good  burns  on  hand  when  the  convention  meets 
January  30th,  next.  Trade  has  been  exceptionally  good  the 
past  fall  and  this  far  into  the  winter,  and  the  prospects  are 
good  for  this  year.  Mr.  Stephenson  is  highly  pleased  to  have 
the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  meet  in 
Birmingham  and  extends  the  members  a  special  invitation  to 
visit  his  plant. 

THE  SOUTHERN  SEWER  PIPE  COMPANY  have  a  large 
and  extensive  factory,  up  to  date  in  every  particular  and 
equipped  throughout  with  modern  machinery  and  appliances 
from  the  shops  of  Taplin,  Rice  &  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio,  consisting 
of  two  dry  pans,  four  wet  pans,  one  large  and  one  small 
sewer  pipe  press  and  all  necessary  appliances.  They  have 
fifteen  round  down-draft  kilns,  in  which  they  use  coal  exclu- 
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sively.  They  use  shale  and  fire  clay  shipped  from  the  mines 
of  J.  W.  Sibley,  near  Warrior,  Alabama. 

THE  ROBERTSON  BRICK  COMPANY,  the  Hunter  Brick 
Company,  the  Mozley  Brick  Company  and  several  others  operate 
large  hand  yards  in  the  vicinity  of  Birmingham  and,  all  told, 
turn  out  several  million  brick  per  annum. 

THE  ALABAMA  HIGH-GRADE  BRICK  COMPANY’S 
plant  is  located  at  Sylacauga,  about  fifty  miles  from  Bir¬ 
mingham.  They  make  40,000  common  brick  per  day  on  a 
Chambers  stiff  mud  machine,  dry  in  a  Standard  steam  dryer 
and  burn  in  both  round  down-draft  and  square  up-draft  kilns. 
They  also  made  perforated  radial  building  block  for  chim¬ 
neys  for  the  Alphonse  Chimney  Construction  Company  of 
New  York  City. 

TREASURER  J.  W.  SIBLEY  has  been  a  gentleman  of 
leisure  during  the  past  season,  having  sold  his  interest  in  the 
paving  brick  plant  at  Coldale,  which  was  run  under  his  man¬ 
agement  for  many  years.  He  will  demonstrate  the  truth  of  the 
old  saw  by  again  getting  into  the  business  ere  long.  He  plans 
to  erect  a  modern  press  brick  plant  in  the  suburbs  of  Bir¬ 
mingham  early  the  coming  season.  It  will  be  a  dry  press 
plant  and  embrace  every  modern  improvement  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  high-grade  face  brick. 

THE  NORTH  BIRMINGHAM  BRICK  AND  FIRE-PROOF¬ 
ING  COMPANY  is  the  latest  enterprise  in  the  brick  line,  the 
plant  having  been  but  recently  erected.  J.  E.  Budwig  is  the 
prime  mover  in  the  enterprise.  The  mechanical  equipment 
comes  chiefly  from  the  shops  of  the  C.  W.  Raymond  Company, 
Dayton,  Ohio.  They  have  installed  a  noyelty  in  the  way  of  a 
Henry  Martin  steam  dryer,  which  alone  is  worth  the  trip  to 
the  plant.  The  chief  product  of  the  plant  for  a  time  at  least 
will  be  fire-proofing,  and  it  is  thought  to  be  the  only  plant 
south  of  the  Ohio  River  making  this  ware.  The  clay  is  ob¬ 
tained  from  a  three-foot  seam  in  the  Bradford  mines,  twenty 
miles  to  the  north  of  Birmingham,  from  which  it  is  hauled 
by  train. 

BIRMINGHAM  is  up  with  the  times  and  has  a  sand-lime  brick 
plant,  which  has  been  in  operation  for  a  year  or  more.  It 
is  equipped  with  appliances  furnished  by  the  Schwarz  Sys¬ 
tem  Brick  Company.  The  manager,  Mr.  Buckshaw,  is  very 
good  about  showing  visitors  through  the  plant,  and  no  doubt 
most  of  the  delegates  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  sand- 
lime  process  will  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  see 
for  themselves  just  how  the  brick  are  made.  Doubtless  they 
will  also  inspect  the  buildings  erected  with  these  brick,  not¬ 
ably  the  new  hotel  building,  a  six-story  structure,  located  a 
couple  of  blocks  from  Hotel  Hillman.  J.  R  HORNADY. 


THE  BOSTON  FIRE  BRICK  COMPANY. 


In  1880,  the  Boston  Fire  Brick  Company  having  a  fire 
brick  plant  on  its  hands  with  no  one  to  manage  it,  and  the 
firm  of  Fiske  &  Coleman  having  an  established  business  in  the 
buying  and  selling  of  fire  brick,  sewer  pipe,  etc.,  etc.,  but 
having  no  fire  brick  plant,  formed  a  “Merger,”  the  firm  taking 
the  management  of  the  joint  business  under  the  title — 
“Boston  Fire  Brick  Company,  Fiske  &  Coleman,  Mgrs.”’ 

This  merger  agreement  has  been  renewed  from  time  to 
time  till  now,  with  some  changes  in  the  name  of  the  manag¬ 
ing  firm,  but  with  Mr.  Geo.  M.  Fiske  always  at  the  head 
of  the  management. 

Recently  Mr.  Fiske  and  Mr.  Thos.  W.  Peirce,  who  for 
the  past  two  years  has  been  Treasurer  of  The  Fiske  Brick 
Company,  have  purchased  a  controlling  interest  in  the 
Boston  Fire  Brick  Company,  and  the  following  officers  of 
the  Corporation  have  been  elected: — Geo.  M.  Fiske,  Prest., 
Thomas  W.  Peirce,  Treas.,  J.  Parker  B.  Fiske,  Clerk.  The 


above  are  also  directors  with  Chas.  B.  Warren  and  Thomas 
B.  Griggs. 

The  business  will  go  on  as  before  under  the  title,  “Boston 


Glimpses  of  the  Plant  of  the  Birmingham  Sand-Lime  Brick 

&  Stone  Mfg.  Co. 

Fire  Brick  Company.,  Fiske  &  Company,  Mgrs.”  The  manag¬ 
ing  firm  consisting  of  Geo.  M.  Fiske,  J.  Parker  B.  Fiske,  and 
Thomas  W.  Peirce^ 
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CHAMBERS  MACHINE  BRICK  FOR  THE  PENNSYLVANIA 
RAILROAD  HUDSON  RIVER  TUNNEL. 


WE  are  informed  that  the  tunnel  engineers  have  ac¬ 
cepted  brick  submitted  by  the  Hanover  Brick  Co.,  of 
New  Jersey,  and  that  contract  for  supplying  the 
brick  for  the  first  section  of  the  Railroad  tunnel  under  the 
Hudson  River  at  New  York  has  been  awarded  to  this  com¬ 
pany.  These  brick  will  be  made  in  the  Chambers  Machine, 
of  which  the  Hanover  Brick  Company  have  two  of  the  largest 
size  at  their  works. 

This  action  on  the  part  of  the  tunnel  engineers  speaks 
well  for  the  brick  produced  by  these  machines  for  heavy 
engineering  work,  and  is  in  accord  with  the  action  of  the 
architect  and  engineers  on  the  railroad  tunnel  at  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  and  the  mammoth  Union  Station  now  under  con¬ 
struction  there. 

Samples  of  the  Chambers  machine-made  brick  submitted 
in  this  instance  by  the  Laurel  Clay  Products  Company,  se¬ 
cured  the  contract  for  something  over  11,000,000  Chambers 
machine-made  brick. 

Another  instance  of  like  character  is  in  the  award  of  a 
contract  for  16,000,000  Chambers  machine-made  brick  to  the 
Montello  Brick  Works  on  the  part  of  the  engineers  in  charge 
of  the  construction  of  Mr.  John  Wanamaker’s  Department 
Store  in  Philadelphia.  The  Montello  Co.,  like  each  of  the 
others  named,  uses  Chambers  Brick  Machines  exclusively. 

The  Chambers  Brothers  Co.  report  a  decided  improve¬ 
ment  in  their  contract  department  during  the  past  month. 
The  large  outfit  of  Clay  Feeding  and  Preparing  Machinery 
for  the  Knoxville  Brick  Co.  is  now  being  erected  and  they 


the  Chambers  Co.  installed  for  the  Excelsior  Brick  &  Pottery 
Co.,  of  Baltimore,  is  in  successful  use,  and  contract  for  a 
duplicate  of  that  outfit  has  been  given  by  the  Trimble  Brick 
Co.,  of  Georgia.  Shipment  of  the  material  is  now  being 
made. 

The  Independent  Brick  Co.,  of  Baltimore,  has  also  placed 
an  order  with  Chambers  Brothers  Company  for  an  Automatic 
Stoker  Furnace  Dryer  to  be  erected  during  the  coming 
month.  In  this  an  automatic  stoker  is  used  to  feed  bitumin¬ 
ous  coal  into  the  furnace  and  circulation  through  the  dryer 
is  secured  by  the  aid  of  an  A..  B.  C.  Blower.  The  tunnels 
are  constructed  entirely  of  brick  and  iron,  and  the  dryer 
is  absolutely  fire  proof. 

The  Chambers  Steel  Channel  Framed  Cars  with  finished 
steel  roller  bfearing  will  be  used  in  the  outfit  of  both  these 
contracts. 

They  also  report  contract  this  week  for  two  new  outfits 
for  Louisiana,  from  new  customers.  One  for  a  50,000  per 
day  outfit  from  Mississippi,  from  one  of  their  former  custo¬ 
mers  who  is  building  an  additional  plant.  A  lot  of  drying 
cars  for  Mr.  Augustus  Reeve  of  New  Jersey,  and  one  of  their 
heavy  suspended  pattern  dry  pans,  with  other  machinery 
for  the  Norristown  Brick  Co.,  of  Pennsylvania. 


Practical  Drying  and  Burning  of  Brick. 


There  is  no  doubt  but  what  there  has  been  more  money 
spent  in  trying  to  perfect  some  device  for  the  economical 
drying  and  burning  of  brick,  than  anything  else  pertaining 
to  the  manufacture  of  them,  and  there  is  yet  considerable 
room  for  improvement  in  both  of  them,  notwithstanding  the 


A  General  View  of  Mozley’s  Brick  Plant  at  East  Birmingham,  Ala. 


have  just  received  contract  from  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  for  a 
similar  outfit,  which  will  greatly  improve  the  quality  of 
brick  produced  from  the  clay  at  that  point. 

Chicago  has  always  been  a  conspicuous  user  of  the 
Chambers  Machines,  but  there  has  recently  been  given  an 
order  for  some  additional  Chambers  Brick  Machines  for  the 
Chicago  market,  shipment  to  be  made  during  this  month. 

The  new  No.  8  End-Cutter  illustrated  in  our  pages  a  few 
weeks  ago,  is  meeting  the  appreciation  and  a  number  of 
customers  are  exchanging  their  older  style  of  cutters  for  the 
new  pattern.  Among  the  most  recent  concerns  to  do  this 
are  the  Arkansas  Brick  and  Mfg.  Co.,  at  Little  Rock;  Shreve¬ 
port  Brick  Co.,  at  Shreveport,  La.;  The  Springfield  Paving 
Brick  Co.,  of  Illinois;  The  Hydraulic  Brick  Co.,  Louisville, 
Ky.;  Cruger  &  Pace,  Albany,  Ga.;  The  Copeland  Brick  Co., 
Birmingham,  Ala.;  The  Radford  Brick  Co.,  of  Virginia; 
Charlotte  Brick  Co.,  North  Carolina;  Equitable  Brick  & 
Mfg.  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

In  a  few  weeks  there  will  be  another  large  Chambers 
Side-Cut  Machine  erected  at  Washington,  D.  C.  Its  product 
takes  the  place  of  that  of  some  of  the  old  Wheel  Machines 
that  have  been  for  many  years  used  almost  exclusively  by 
the  Washington  brickmakers. 

The  Radiating  Furnace  Natural  Draft  Brick  Dryer  which 


assertion  frequently  made  by  a  great  many  patentees  that  they 
have  the  only  perfect  dryer  or  perfect  kiln  on  the  market. 
Some  years  ago  the  writer  while  conversing  with  a  certain 
patentee  of  a  brick  kiln  remarked  to  him  that  he  considered 
his  kiln  quite  an  improvement  over  some  kilns  of  the  past, 
but  at  some  future  date  some  improvement  would  be  made  in 
the  line  of  brick  kilns  that  would  surpass  his.  In  reply  the 
patent  kiln  man  said  that  if  I  could  come  back  to  this  world 
a  thousand  years  from  that  time  I  would  see  no  improvement 
in  his  device.  How  absurd  it  is  in  a  man  making  a  remark 
of  this  kind.  The  writer,  Mr.  W.  C.  Mitchell,  who  has  had 
several  years  experience  in  building  both  dryers  and  brick 
kilns,  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  has 
in  his  course  of  travels  come  in  contact  with  almost  every 
type  of  dryer  and  brick  kiln  on  the  market  today,  and  can 
say  without  fear  of  contradiction  that  the  majority  of  them 
have  some  excellent  points,  as  well  as  some  objectionable 
ones.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  criticise  all  patentees,  as  the 
majority  of  them  deserve  considerable  credit,  in  fact  a  great 
deal  more  than  they  usually  receive.  With  my  experience 
with  the  various  dryers  and  brick  kilns  I  have  endeavored  to 
select  the  principal  points  of  merit  and  embodied  them  with 
what  I  know  from  practical  experience  to  be  an  improvement, 
and  place  before  the  public  several  different  types  of  both 
dryers  and  brick-kilns,  each  one  of  which  has  its  special 
points  of  merit,  under  certain  conditions.  For  further  par¬ 
ticulars,  etc.,  address  W.  C.  Mitchell,  Edwardsville  Ill  See 
ad.,  page . 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

THE  SIDE-TRIP  TO  NEW  ORLEANS. 


The  Paris  of  America  to  be  Invaded  by  the  N.  B.  A.  M.  the 
Week  Following  the  Convention  at  Birmingham. 


NEW  ORLEANS  well  deserves  to  be  called  the  Paris 
of  America,  for  she  is  the  gayest  city  of  the  Western 
Continent  during  the  midwinter  season.  The  social 
and  amusement  side  of  the  city  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississ¬ 
ippi  appeals  strongly  to  the  visitor  from  the  North.  New 
Orleans  has  a  marked  individuality  as  a  city.  She  is  as 
different  from  the  other  cities  of  our  country  as  are  any  of 
the  European  metropolises.  One  of  the  oldest  cities  in  the 
Union,  she  retains  many  of  the  customs  and  peculiarities  that 
characterized  her  early  history  and  which  may  still  be  seen 
in  almost  their  original  setting. 

For  this  reason,  the  visitor  at  any  season  of  the  year  is 
always  captivated  by  her  charms,  but  it  is  in  midwinter,  and 
especially  at  the  approach  and  during  Mardi  Gras  season 
that  New  Orleans  is  at  her  best,  for  then  there  is  an  atmos¬ 
phere  of  gaiety  which  pervades  every  nook  and  corner  of 
the  quaint  old  city. 

However,  New  Orleans  is  not  alone  old  and  quaint,  but  she 
is  a  great  metroplitan  city,  possessing  industrial  features 
second  to  few  other  communities  in  the  United  States.  She 
has  lately  regained  in  part  her  former  prestige  as  a  great 
shipping  point.  In  fact,  the  port  of  New  Orleans  is  second 


the  stop  at  that  point,  where  ample  time  will  be  afforded 
those  participating,  to  go  through  the  immense  brick  and 
lumber  plant  of  the  Salmen  Brothers.  They  will  find  that  it 
compares  favorably  with  any  similar  plant  in  the  country, 
for  it  is  modern  and  well  equipped  in  every  particular.  The 
present  daily  capacity  is  200,000  building  brick  and  40,000 
press  brick.  They  run  two  large  Chambers  machines  with 
rotary  cutters.  The  brick  are  dried  in  steam  heated  tunnels 
and  burned  in  common  up-draft  kilns  with  furnaces,  wood 
being  used  as  fuel.  They  have  eight  of  these  kilns  each  with 
a  capacity  of  800,000.  Their  pressed  brick  are  made  by  the 
dry  press  process  on  a  four-mold  Boyd  machine.  The  clay 
is  dug  from  the  bank  with  a  Marion  Steam  shovel  and  hauled 
in  cars  by  a  small  locomotive. 

They  ship  most  of  their  brick  by  water,  using  their  own 
boats,  and  have  evolved  a  system  of  handling  the  brick  on 
immense  wooden  crates,  each  holding  500  brick.  These  are 
lifted  on  and  off  the  boats  by  hoisting  cranes.  The  accom¬ 
panying  view  will  give  the  reader  an  idea  as  to  this  feature 
of  the  work,  which  does  away  with  much  manual  labor  and 
materially  reduces  the  cost  of  marketing. 

Their  lumber  business  really  exceeds  in  volume  that  in 
the  brick  line,  and  the  visiting  brickmakers  will  see  one  of 
the  finest  and  largest  capacity  lumber  mills  in  operation  in 
that  part  of  the  country.  The  refuse  from  the  mill  is  used 
in  the  burning  of  the  brick,  so  that  the  two  lines  work  well 
together. 

It  is  planned,  the  weather  being  favorable,  for  the  entire 


Handling  Brick  in  Units  of  500.  Unloading  Brick  at  the  Docks,  New  Orleans. 

Mr.  F.  Salmen,  Slidell,  La. 


only  to  that  of  New  York  in  the  volume  and  value  of  exports 
and  imports.  Commercially,  she  has  maae  great  strides 
during  the  last  decade  and  many  of  her  commercial  struct¬ 
ures  will  compare  favorably  with  those  of  Chicago  and  the 
other  Northern  and  Eastern  commercial  centers. 

To  brickmakers  the  city  is  of  much  interest  in  that  one 
may  see  ancient  brick  structures  almost  as  old  as  the  city 
itself,  and  they  contrast  strangely  with  the  sky  scrapers 
erected  of  late  years.  New  Orleans  is  a  great  brick  market. 
There  is  consumed  within  the  city  something  like  50,000,000 
brick  per  annum.  Most  of  these  brick  are  shipped  in  from 
outside  points,  in  fact,  nearly  one-half  come  from  the  yards 
at  Slidell,  La.,  and  adjacent  points.  The  brick  are  brought 
to  New  Orleans  mostly  by  boat,  and  this  cheap  transportation 
enables  the  manufacturer  to  land  the  brick  at  the  job  about 
as  cheap  as  though  they  were  made  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  city.  Perhaps  no  other  brick  market  in  the  country 
gets  building  brick  any  cheaper  if  as  cheap,  as  New  Orleans, 
the  average  price  being  about  $5.50  per  thousand. 

Slidell,  where  most  of  these  brick  are  made  is  thirty-five 
miles  north  of  the  City  of  New  Orleans  on  the  Queen  & 
Crescent  Railroad,  and  the  feature  of  the  side-trip,  will  be 


party  to  go  from  Slidell  on  to  New  Orleans  by  boat,  thus 
being  afforded  an  opportunity  of  viewing  the  water  front  of 
that  great  city.  The  trip  through  Lake  Pontchartrain  will 
afford  rare  facilities  for  social  intercourse,  the  trip  from 
Slidell  to  New  Orleans  by  boat  consuming  all  told  about 
four  hours.  It  is  expected  the  party  will  arrive  in  the  city 
early  in  the  afternoon  and  repair  at  once  to  the  St.  Charles 
Hotel.  Both  from  a  trade  or  business  point  of  view,  as  well 
as  social,  the  trip  will  be  one  of  great  interest. 


The  Eastern  Machinery  Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  write 
that  they  are  enjoying  a  splendid  trade,  having  more  pros¬ 
pective  buyers  in  view  than  is  usual  at  this  time  of  the 
year.  They  have  just  installed  a  machine  at  the  yard  of 
Fred  I.  Shares,  North  Haven,  Conn.,  and  also  sold  a  machine 
to  the  I.  L.  Stiles  &  Son  Brick  Co.,  North  Haven,  and  one 
to  the  Stiles  &  Hart  Brick  Co.,  Taunton,  Mass.  About  80 
per  cent,  of  the  brick  made  in  New  England  are  made  on 
machinery  from  the  shops  of  the  Eastern  Machinery  Co. 
However,  their  trade  is  not  all  confined  to  the  New  England 
States,  as  they  have  a  goodly  number  of  the  New  Haven 
machines  located  through  the  Middle  West. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 

SECRETIVENESS  IN  THE  BRICK  INDUSTRY. 


SUCCESSFUL  manufacturer  of  brick,  as  of 
any  other  product,  has  acquired  some  special 
knowledge  of  his  materials  and  processes, 
certain  short-cut  methods  and  “wrinkles” 
that  perhaps  have  cost  him  considerable 
study  and  expensive  experiment.  It  is  the  opinion  of  many 
that  this  knowledge  should  he  carefully  guarded  and  kept 
secret  from  others.  Hence  admission  to  some  brick  plants 
is  strictly  forbidden,  especially  to  a  man  who  is  connected  in 
any  way  with  the  industry.  Moreover;  such  concerns  do  not 
allow  any  officer  or  employe  to  become  a  member  of  such 
an  organization  as  the  N.  B.  M.  A.,  or  if  they  do,  it  is  with 
the  strict  injunction  that  they  are  not  to  give  anything  away, 
but  are  to  receive  and  obtain  all  the  information  they  can; 
are  to  absorb  all  they  can  from  the  work  of  others  at  our 
conventions,  but  are  not  themselves  to  take  an  active  part; 
are  to  listen  to  all  that  is  said,  but  are  to  say  nothing  them¬ 
selves,  except,  perhaps,  if  called  upon,  to  make  a  few  gen¬ 
eral,  indefinite  statements. 

Much  might  be  said  in  favor  of  this  policy  of  keeping 
trade  secrets,  of  getting  all  you  can  and  keeping  all  you 
get;  of  building  a  Chinese  wall  around  your  plant,  shutting 
out  your  competitors  and  all  engaged  in  the  same  line  of 
manufacture;  of  refusing  to  associate,  socially  or  in  a  busi¬ 
ness  way  with  those  who  are  devoting  their  time  and  ener¬ 
gies  and  giving  the  best  of  themselves,  mind  and  body,  to 
the  same  end  that  you  are;  encountering  the  same  problems, 
struggling  with  the  same  difficulties,  and,  as  is  often  the  case, 
acquiring  a  better  mastery  of  them  than  you  have,  though 
with  inferior  facilities  and  less  pretension.  In  favor  of  this 
policy  there  is  good  argument,  which  it  is  hard  to  controvert 
academically  from  a  business  point  of  view.  It  is  my  pur¬ 
pose  here  to  present  briefly  the  other  side,  the  policy  of  the 
open  shop,  of  giving  as  well  as  taking,  of  advancing  your¬ 
self  by  a  liberal  contribution  to  the  advancement  of  others 
and  of  your  industry  as  a  whole,  of  associating  with  and 
learning  to  know  and  appreciate  your  competitors  and  all 
who  are  working  along  the  same  lines,  and  with  whom  you 
can  unite  in  bonds  of  interest  and  sympathy.  In  looking 
at  this  other  side  there  are  two  chief  considerations — the  ef¬ 
fect  upon  the  individual  and  the  effect  upon  the  business 
with  which  he  is  connected,  of  the  modern,  liberal  policy  of 
open  shop  and  co-operative  association,  and  of  the  old,  nar¬ 
row  policy  of  closed  shop  and  non-intercourse. 

First,  as  to  the  individual.  It  matters  not  how  well  a 
man  may  have  been  educated,  how  extended  may  have  been 
his  course  of  study,  nor  how  deeply  he  may  have  afterward 
delved  into  technical  researches  or  how  skilfully  he  may  have 
devised  and  executed  processes  and  methods  of  manufacture, 
if  he  gives  out  none  of  this  to  others,  or  to  the  world;  if  he 
makes  no  effort  to  contribute  his  share  of  facts  and  prin¬ 
ciples  to  the  elevation  and  advancement  of  his  industry;  if 
he  is  actuated  solely  by  the  selfish  motive  of  pecuniary  gain 
and  tries  to  keep  for  himself  alone  the  knowledge  he  has  ac¬ 
quired,  he  will  not  advance  very  far  intellectually  and  will 
lose  by  this  method  much  of  the  power  that  he  is  trying  to 
retain,  and  will  find  in  the  end  that  others  who  have  been 
more  liberal-minded,  have  outstripped  him  in  the  value  of 
their  attainments  and  have,  in  addition,  the  satisfaction  of 
having  helped  their  fellow  laborers,  advanced  their  art  and 
made  the  world  better  for  their  having  lived  in  it. 

There  is  a  great  truth  involved  in  an  aphorism  of  Elbert 
Hubbard  that  appeared  on  the  back  cover  of  the  Philistine 
not  long  ago,  “The  way  to  keep  your  education  is  to  give  it 
away.”  The  college  graduate  who  does  not  immediately  begin 
to  give  away  the  knowledge  he  has  gained  will  soon  find 
that  it  is  slipping  away  from  him.  More  than  this,  he  will 
lose  the  mental  power  that  is  to  be  acquired  by  the  process 
of  imparting  this  knowledge  to  others.  Teaching  is  learning. 


and  learning  more  thoroughly  and  accurately  than  is  possi¬ 
ble  by  any  other  means.  We  should  all  be  to  some  extent 
teachers  if  we  are  to  attain  our  highest  developmnet.  The 
man  who  thinks  to  acquire  knowledge  and  keep  it  to  himself 
will  find  that  he  not  only  loses  the  great  pleasure  and  satis¬ 
faction  of  helping  others,  but  also  neglects  one  of  the  most 
fruitful  means  of  mental  growth  and  power. 

Now,  as  to  the  effect  upon  the  corporation,  the  business 
interests,  of  this  narrow  and  selfish  policy  of  secretiveness, 
a  similar  course  of  reasoning  would  show  that  the  company 
that  shuts  out  inspection  and  refuses  all  information  of  its 
processes  and  methods,  will  not  only  fail  to  secure  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  criticisms  and  suggestions  of  others,  but  will  suf¬ 
fer  from  stagnation  or  from  expensive,  impracticable  experi¬ 
ments,  as  well  as  from  tne  more  antagonistic  action  of  its 
competitors.  It  has  often  been  observed,  as  stated  by  Prof. 
Orton,  in  a  recent  circular  letter  to  the  members  of  the 
American  Ceramic  Society,  that  “those  industries  have  made 
the  greatest  progress  in  which  the  element  of  trade-secrecy 
has  been  most  completely  abandoned.”  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
most  successful  manufacturers  of  brick  admit  visitors  freely 
to  their  works  and  treat  them  with  every  courtesy?  Is  it  not 
also  true  that  these  manufacturers  are  most  actively  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  and 
in  State  and  local  organizations? 

During  the  period  of  my  experience  in  brick  manufacture 
I  have  traveled  about  our  country  a  good  deal  and  have  visit¬ 
ed  many  brick  plants.  As  a  rule  where  I  have  found  the 
“No  Admittance”  sign  most  prominent  and  most  rigidly  en¬ 
forced,  I  have  seen  the  most  primitive  and  out-of-date  or  the 
most  radical  and  impracticable  methods  in  operation.  The 
only  plant  from  which  I  was  ever  uncourteously  expelled  was 
one  to  which  I  was  called  a  year  or  two  later  to  appraise, 
the  company  having  spent  some  $250,000  in  a  constantly  los¬ 
ing  investment,  and,  refusing  to  put  in  more  money,  had 
ceased  operations  and  determined  to  sell  out.  The  manager 
of  the  company,  who  was  largely  responsible  for  this  state 
of  affairs,  said  to  me  some  time  previous  that  he  considered 
brickmakers  a  pack  of  fools  to  attend  conventions  and  tell 
about  their  processes  and  methods  of  manufacture. 

There  is  an  old  and  large  brick  company  in  the  East 

\ 

whose  plant  I  long  desired  to  visit.  Several  of  my  friends 
had  made  the  attempt  and  were  met  with  a  statement  of 
the  rule  of  the  company,  “No  Admittance,”  to  which  no  ex¬ 
ception  would  be  made.  A  few  years  ago  this  company, 
aroused  by  the  sharp  competition  of  manufacturers,  who,  with 
a  better  product  that  cost  less  money,  were  seriously  affect¬ 
ing  their  trade,  even  in  their  home  market,  decided  upon  ex¬ 
tensive  improvements  in  their  plant.  As  I  had  a  small  part 
in  these  improvements,  I  had  an  opportunity  to  inspect  the 
plant  and  was  astounded,  not  only  at  the  immense  scale  of 
the  operations  there  conducted,  but  also  at  the  primitive 
and  expensive  methods  employed.  The  company  was  rich, 
had  been  making  brick  at  the  same  place  continuously  for 
about  half  a  century,  had  always  been  conservative  and  had 
carried  out  to  the  utmost  the  policy  of  no  admittance  and  no 
association  with  other  manufacturers.  When  finally  I  was 
admitted  to  this  plant  I  was  disappointed  in  finding  that  so 
little  was  to  be  learned,  so  little  to  be  seen  that  was  worth 
copying  in  any  particular. 

It  seems  reasonable  and  is  doubtless  good  business  policy 
to  avoid  doing  anything  that  will  increase  competition  and 
cut  profits,  but  the  means  employed  often  have  the  opposite 
effect  from  what  was  intended.  As  an  instance  of  this  the 
secrecy  maintained  about  the  first-mentioned  plant  incited 
some  men  in  the  vicinity  to  look  for  other  outcrops  of  the 
same  material  and  to  organize  capital  for  its  development. 
Misled  by  the  promise  of  extravagant  profits,  about  $100,000 
more  was  sunk  by  this  other  company  before  it  was  dis¬ 
covered  that  both  concerns  were  in  the  same  boat.  If  pros¬ 
pective  investors  in  the  second  venture  had  been  allowed  to 
inspect  the  true  condition  of  affairs  in  the  first  plant,  they 
could  not  have  been  induced  to  take  stock  in  such  a  com¬ 
pany.  A  manufacturing  plant  to  which  admission  is  refused 
and  about  which  there  is  an  air  of  secrecy,  is  popularly  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  making  money,  and  the  effect  of  this,  I  have 
many  times  observed,  is  to  create  competition  by  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  other  plants  of  the  same  kind. 

Of  course  it  is  understood  that  I  am  not  referring  to  the 
“No  Admittance”  sign  that  is  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  out 
loafers  and  those  who  come  to  talk  with  employes  and  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  operations  of  the  factory.  Such  regulations  are 
proper  and  necessary  in  most  places.  My  purpose  of  writing 
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upon  this  subject  at  this  time  is  to  give  expression  to  much 
thinking  and  observation,  which  has  brought  me  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  brick  manufacturer  who  shuts  himself  out 
from  the  benefits  of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  as  obtained  not  from  the  reading  of  the  reports  of  the 
conveutions,  but  from  attending  the  meetings  and  taking  an 
active  interest  in  all  of  the  objects  of  the  organization,  com¬ 
mingling  freely  with  his  fenow  members,  extending  the  free¬ 
dom  of  his  plant  to  any  who  may  visit  him  and  availing  him¬ 
self  of  like  privileges  in  visiting  others,  is  making  a  great 
mistake.  To  such  a  one  I  would  say,  you  need  the  associa¬ 
tion  more  than  the  association  needs  you.  You  can  gain  more 
from  the  membership  as  a  whole  than  anyone  could  possibly 
gain  from  you.  We  have  abundant  evidence  of  the  fact  that 
some  of  our  members  attribute  their  success  more  to  their 
attendance  at  our  conventions  than  to  anything  else.  The 
more  conventions  one  attends  the  more  he  wants  to  attend 
and  it  is  hard  to  keep  an  old  member  away.  This  fact  alone, 
if  rightly  considered,  should  have  great  weight  with  those 
who  have  never  connected  themselves  with  our  organization. 

Let  every  brickmaker,  every  brick  company,  join  the  N. 
B.  M.  A.  and  come  to  our  Birmingham  meeting  if  he  can. 
The  small  contribution  derived  from  his  dues  that  is  thus 
made  to  our  fund  for  technical  investigation  will  advance  our 
industry  more  than  a  hundred  times  the  amount  spent  by  an 
individual,  and  the  association  will  benefit  him  personally, 
especially  if  he  attends  the  convention,  more  than  the  same 
amount  spent  in  any  other  way,  not  to  mention  the  pleas¬ 
ure  of  the  trip  and  the  enjoyment  of  the  hospitality  of  the 
famous  Southern  city. — W.  D.  Richardson. 


HAULING  CLAY  BY  ELECTRIC  POWER. 

Another  Blow  at  “Dobbin,”  His  Work  Being  Done  Better 

and  Cheaper. 

Progress  is  the  watchword  of  the  hour,  so  we  are  sure  the 
progressive  readers  of  The  Clay-Worker  will  be  interested 


Hauling  Cars  by  Electric  Power. 

in  a  brief  account  of  a  system  of  transporting  clay  from  bank 
to  machinery  by  electricity,  invented  and  patented  by  F.  E. 
Woodford,  who  was  recently  connected  with  the  Aregood 
Construction  Company,  of  Chicago,  Illinois,  as  chief  mechan¬ 
ical  engineer,  but  who  has  now  identified  himself  with  the 
Hauser  Company,  of  that  city,  who  are  general  contractors 
with  an  abundance  of  capital  and  ample  facilities  for  the 
construction  of  heavy  mechanical  apparatus  of  all  kinds. 

A  trial  plant  has  been  installed  at  one  of  the  yards  of  the 
Chicago  Brick  Company,  and  its  operation  has  proven  very  sat¬ 
isfactory  indeed.  The  cars  are  propelled  by  electricity,  hut 
there  are  no  trolley  poles,  or  overhead  wires,  the  current 
being  applied  through  the  third  rail  system.  The  latter  is 
so  constructed  and  the  voltage  applied  so  low,  that  there 
is  no  danger  at  all  of  accidents  from  coming  in  contact  with 
the  current.  Workmen  may  come  and  go,  or  pass  over  the 


track  with  impunity,  so  far  as  the  electrical  current  is  con¬ 
cerned. 

The  cars  are  operated  from  a  central  station,  one  man  at¬ 
tending  to  the  work,  and  being  in  full  control  of  the  move¬ 
ment  of  each  and  every  car.  Cars  may  be  taken  up  steep 
grades  or  run  down  same  with  perfect  safety,  as  they  are  un¬ 
der  complete  control  of  the  operator  at  all  times.  The  econ¬ 
omy  of  doing  away  with  horses  and  helpers  is  apparent  to 
every  practical  brickmaker,  particularly  on  large  plants.  But 
the  system  is  adapted  to  small  plants  as  well  as  large  ones. 

The  accompanying  illustration  gives  but  a  faint  idea  of 
the  appearance  of  the  cars  as  they  move  forward  and  back¬ 
ward  at  the  will  of  the  operator  without  any  visible  means 
of  propulsion.  Additional  illustrations  are  shown  in  the  ad¬ 
vertisement  of  the  Hauser  Company  on  page  163.  The  com¬ 
pany  solicits  inquiries,  and  will  be  very  glad  to  give  full  par¬ 
ticulars  of  their  system  which  they  affirm  will  prove  a  money 
maker  for  all  who  adopt  it. 


DR.  CONVERSE  BUYS  HIMSELF  A  CHRISTMAS  GIFT. 

Dear  Clay-Worker. 

When  a  man  gets  as  old  as  I  am,  and  wants  a  Christmas 
Present,  and  wants  it  bad,  the  best  thing  that  I  know  for 
him  to  do  is  to  wait  until  about  two  days  before  Christmas, 
and  then  if  he  don’t  see  any  symptoms  of  a  present  coming 
his  way,  he  had  better  put  his  hand  down  in  his  pocket  and 
buy  one. 

Now  in  as  much  as  I  am  disposed  to  be  generous  towards 
myself  I  am  going  to  have  my  present  come  twelve  times  a 
year  and  then  it  will  be  an  oft  reminder.  Enclosed  find  two 
dollars  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

By  the  way  it  has  just  occurred  to  me  that  I  am  the  Clay 
Worker,  and  that  your  paper  is  a  sort  of  a  misnomer  in  the 
way  of  a  name.  If  I  am  right  in  my  way  of  thinking  and 
you  feel  disposed  to  change  the  name  of  the  paper,  suppose 
you  call  it  the  “Eye  Opener.” 

I  have  been  so  busy  during  this  exceedingly  busy  year 
that  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  get  my  eyes  opened 
as  often  and  occasionally  as  I  might  have  done,  and  I  have 
perused  your  paper  more  thoroughly,  yet  I  am  ready  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  that  I  know  a  good  deal  more  than  I  would  have 
known  had  I  not  have  been  a  subscriber.  Springfield  has 
been  a  very  busy  place  during  the  whole  of  1904,  in  fact  she 
has  been  on  a  very  healthy  boom  during  the  whole  year. 
Our  plant  has  had  its  share  of  prosperity  and  is  ready  to 
start  in  with  the  New  Year  with  renewed  vigor.  We  never 
found  it  as  easy  to  sell  brick,  both  builders  and  pavers  as 
during  the  year  now  closing. 

And  I  am  under  the  impression  from  what  I  can  learn 
of  my  competitors,  their  experience  has  been  the  same  as 
ours.  So  well  were  we  satisfied  with  the  condition  of  things, 
that  when  the  State  Central  Committee  made  a  recquisition 
upon  our  time  to  make  a  few  speeches  in  behalf  of  the  present 
National  Administration,  we  did  not  have  the  heart  to  de¬ 
cline.  That  our  speeches  were  effective,  we  cite  the  result 
in  Missouri,  where  in  our  enthusiasm  we  accidently  crossed 
the  Illinois  line.  Well  after  all  did  not  the  result  show  that 
“that  there  was  no  complaint,  everybody  was  satisfied.” 

But  I  ought  not  to  take  politics  through  the  “Clay-Worker,” 
and  now  that  my  mind  has  got  started  in  that  channel,  if  I 
don’t  stop  suddenly  I  will  catch  myself  making  another  stump 
speech. 

I  am  looking  forward  with  pleasure,  at  again  meeting  the 
Illinois  clayworkers  in  State  Convention,  which  without 
doubt  will  be  usually  interesting  on  account  of  the  location 
being  Champaign.  Kindly  yours, 

Dec.  27,  1904.  A.  L.  Converse. 

THE  IOWA  CLAYWORKERS’  CONVENTION. 

As  we  go  to  press,  the  Clayworkers  of  Iowa  are  meeting 
in  annual  Convention  at  Ottumwa.  Our  Iowa  scribe,  Mr.  D. 
W.  Stookey,  ably  represented  the  Clay-Worker,  and  will  lay 
before  our  readers  the  good  things  of  the  meeting  in  a 
subsequent  issue.  The  attendance  showed  a  gratifying  in¬ 
crease  over  that  of  the  previous  year,  and  in  all  respects- 
the  meeting  was  very  successful. 
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CURRENT  COMMENT. 


This  issue  of  the  Clay-Worker  speaks  for  itself.  With 
it  we  begin  our  Twenty-Second  Year. 

*  *  * 

We  are  too  busy  and  prosperous  to  talk  about  ourselves, 
but  just  want  to  ask  you,  gentle  reader,  have  you  renewed 
your  subscription? 

*  *  * 

Clay,  like  humanity,  is  full  of  individuality,  but  if  it  wasn’t 
its  study  and  manipulation  would  not  be  half  so  interesting 
nor  the  results  so  pleasing. 

*  *  * 

The  first  man  to  know  just  exactly  what  it  costs  him  to 
make  a  brick  is  very  likely  to  be  the  first  to  find  a  way 
to  lessen  the  cost  of  production. 

*  *  * 

So  the  creme  de  la  creme  at  Birmingham  is  to  be  piloted 
by  our  extinguished  co-temporary.  Well,  that  being  true,  the 
skim-milk  brigade  is  good  enough  for  us. 

*  * 

Speaking  of  fish  stories,  we  have  seen  some  over-sized 
Suckers  in  our  time,  but  as  they  are  neither  gamy  nor  tooth¬ 
some,  they  are  rarely  considered  worthy  of  the  harpoon. 

*  *  * 

Meeting  together  in  a  large  body  leads  to  more  frequent 
visits  in  person,  and  this  in  turn  is  a  preventive  of  friction 
and  a  tonic  for  business  that  is  good  for  all  concerned. 

*  *  * 

A  man  with  a  hobby  does  have  a  chance  to  ride  once  in 
a  while,  but  the  man  without  set  ideas  of  some  kind  is  likely 
to  just  keep  on  digging. 

*  *  * 

The  perfect  paving  material,  that  is,  one  which  will  sat¬ 
isfy  all  and  last  forever,  has  not  yet  been  invented,  and  prob¬ 


ably  never  will  be,  but  meantime  good  vitrified  brick  offers 

the  nearest  thing  to  it,  and  is  growing  in  use  right  along. 

* *  *  * 

A  ledger  makes  a  hard  pillow,  especially  when  the  end- 
of-the-year  balance  comes  out  on  the  wrong  side. 

*  *  * 

The  man  that  talks  the  loudest  don’t  always  say  the  most, 
but  he  says  a  little  more  than  the  man  that  won’t  talk  at 
all,  any  way. 

*  *  * 

With  lumber  going  up  again,  and  a  big  prosperity  sign  on 
the  horizon,  it  looks  like  1905  will  be  a  mighty  good  year  for 
the  brick  industry. 

*  *  * 

To  gain  financial  success  is  the  main  point  with  some,  and 
it  is  quite  a  factor  with  all  of  us,  but  it  is  worth  something, 
too,  to  deserve  success,  whether  you  gain  it  or  not. 

*  *  * 

There  is  a  distinction  and  likewise  a  difference  between 
the  free  exchange  of  ideas  and  an  exchange  of  things  that 
we  want  to  fool  the  other  fellow  with  and  make  him  think 
they  are  our  ideas,  just  as  much  difference  as  there  is 
between  swapping  nuts  and  nut  hulls. 

THE  NEW  YEAR  AND  ITS  PROMISES. 


The  coming  year  looks  very  promising  right  now,  and, 
while  there  is  always  some  degree  of  uncertainty  about  what 
is  to  come,  there  never  was  a  more  healthy  tone  to  the  general 
business  situation.  There  have  been  times  when  things  were 
moving  at  a  higher  tension,  but  those  were  tinged  somewhat 
with  fever,  while  today  it  looks  like  the  prosperity  wagon  will 
roll  on  into  the  new  year  with  the  tires  tight  and  axles  well 
greased  for  a  full  year’s  run  at  a  very  satisfactory  gait.  The 
business  horizon  has  cleared  up  wonderfully  since  the  election 
and  when  we  add  to  this  the  general  prosperity  of  the  agricul¬ 
tural  districts,  the  real  backbone  of  the  country,  we  have  an 
outlook  ahead  that  looks  about  as  good  as  if  it  had  been  made 
to  order. 


CONVENTION  TALK. 


As  the  time  draws  near  for  the  annual  gathering  of  the 
clans  at  Birmingham  and  the  officers  begin  to  exert  themselves 
as  usual  to  bring  out  a  large  attendance,  there  are  men  in  the 
trade  who  will  either  directly  or  indirectly  ask  themselves 
this  question:  What  do  I  gain  by  going  to  the  meeting? 
Or,  Is  it  worth  while?  This  question  has  been  answered 
time  and  again,  not  only  in  regard  to  the  meeting  of  members 
of  the  clay  industry,  but  in  practically  all  industrial  lines. 
And  both  the  logic  and  the  result  has  been  so  good  that  there 
is  hardly  an  industry  to-day  but  has  its  association  and  meets 
once  or  twice  a  year  or  more,  and  there  is  not  one  on  the  list 
but  what  has  made  gains/'  Some  have  gained  more  than 
others,  just  as  some  men  in  business  make  more  progress 
than  others,  but  when  we  even  them  all  up  there  is  a  de¬ 
cided  gain  to  the  trade  as  a  whole  that  tells  clearly  that  as¬ 
sociation  effort  pays  dividends. 

THE  ADVANTAGE  OF  SWAPPING  IDEAS. 

The  original  keynote  to  all  association  work  is  reciprocity, 
which  does  not  mean  that  you  should  go  in  the  hope  of  having 
some  other  fellow  give  you  something  while  you  give  nothing 
in  return,  but  that  you  should  both  give  and  receive.  Some¬ 
times  a  man  may  feel  that  he  has  things  to  give,  either  in  a 
business  way  or  in  the  way  of  special  Information  about  the 
manufacture  of  clay  products,  but  there  is  no  need  for  him  to 
give  it  away  when  there  is  nothing  he  can  receive  in  return 
that  will  equal  it.  If  that’s  the  way  you  feel,  you  are  making 
a  bigger  mistake  than  ever  not  to  go,  for  while  you  may  have 
figured  out  something  at  consderable  expense  of  gray  matter 
and  cash  that  you  think  is  too  good  to  give  away,  there  are 
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others,  others  that  may  he  able  to  give  you  information  in  a 
different  line  that  will  be  worth  more  than  yours  is  to  them. 
In  other  words,  it’s  right  when  you  think  you’ve  got  the  world 
by  the  tail  and  a  downhill  pull,  and  feel  like  settling  down 
all  by  yourself  and  letting  the  rest  struggle  along  in  darkness, 
that  you  need  somebody  to  poke  you  in  the  ribs  and  open  your 
eyes  to  the  fact  that  the  world  is  going  on,  and  all  you  are 
holding  is  the  tail  end.  This  is  a  fact  that  has  been  demon¬ 
strated  time  and  again,  as  it  has  also  been  demonstrated  that 
the  men  who  go  to  the  meetings  most  and  are  most  free  in 
giving  to  the  trade  at  large  new  ideas  that  have  been  devel¬ 
oped,  are  generally  the  most  progressive  and  successful  ones 
in  the  trade,  and  they  will  all  tell  you  that  this  meeting  to¬ 
gether  and  exchanging  of  ideas  has  been  a  great  help  to  them. 
And  it  is  not  only  in  the  public  exchange  of  ideas  that  you 
gain  from  going  to  a  meeting,  but  the  swapping  of  notes  by 
men  in  the  same  line  of  work  quietly  smoking  in  a  corner 
somewhere.  There  are  men  who  attended  the  Cincinnati  meet¬ 
ing,  for  example,  that  confess  to  have  gained  pointers  in  these 
side-talks  alone  that  made  the  trip  worth  while,  and  the  best 
part  about  it  is  that  they  feel  they  gave  to  the  other  fellow  in 
return  as  much  as  he  gave  them.  Moreover,  there  are  men  in 
the  trade  who  feel  that  these  button-hole  talks  are  the  most 
beneficial  part  of  the  meeting,  but  whether  they  are  or  not, 
there  is  no  question  but  what  they  add  materially  to  the 
benefits  gained  by  attending. 

FRIENDLY  VS.  UNFRIENDLY  COMPETITION. 

Then  there  are  business  talks  to  be  had  between  men  who 
may  have  each  felt  the  other  has  not  been  fair  in  his  com¬ 
petition,  talks  that  generally  result  in  convincing  each  that  he 
was  mistaken  in  the  other  fellow.  And  the  beauty  of  it  is  that 
these  things  come  so  easy  and  natural  under  the  social  influ¬ 
ence  of  a  large  gathering  of  this  kind  that  it  makes  one  wonder 
why  he  and  his  neighbor  did  not  get  together  sooner  at  home. 
It’s  the  social  atmosphere  that  does  it.  Sometimes  a  trip  to  a 
meeting  together  will  break  the  ice,  an  evening  on  the  sleeper, 
and  men  who  have  fought  and  fought  shy  of  each  other  for 
years  will  suddenly  find  that  each  is  a  very  fine  fellow  to  know. 
But  even  when  that  fails  to  break  the  ice,  these  small  imagin¬ 
ary  personal  grievances  melt  into  thin  air  under  the  influence 
of  a  large  gathering  of  good  fellows  and  the  good  is  all  done 
without  embarassment  or  apparent  effort  on  the  part  of  any 
one.  All  this  may  sound  to  some  like  a  bit  of  fine  theorizing 
that  practice  will  not  bear  out,  but  it  is  theory  realized,  for 
all  this  and  more  has  been  testified  to  by  men  who  have  at¬ 
tended  association  meetings  in  the  past.  Men  have  been  heard 
to  remark  that  they  smoothed  out  enough  wrinkles  at  one 
meeting  to  pay  them  well  for  attending  all  meetings  of  the 
association  for  the  next  ten  years  if  no  other  benefits  should 
accrue  meantime. 

THE  SOCIAL  SIDE  OF  CONVENTION  WORK. 

Then,  aside  from  the  business  side  pure  and  simple,  the  new 
kinks  in  manufacturing,  smoothing  out  the  rough  places  be¬ 
tween  neighbors  and  competitors,  making  business  more  profit¬ 
able  and  certain  in  a  financial  way,  there  is  the  social  side  that 
is  of  itself  worth  the  trip.  Over  at  St.  Louis  there  was  a  man 
who  came  a  long  ways  to  a  gathering  of  the  clans,  who  after  a 
day  spent  mingling  with  others  in  the  same  line  of  business 
from  different  parts  of  the  country,  got  so  full  of  the  good 
feelings  that  he  had  to  unburden  himself.  He  said  that  he 
had  stayed  right  by  his  business  every  day  and  worried  with  it 
at  night  until  he  got  so  crabbed  that  he  would  not  give  a  civil 
answer  to  any  one  coming  in  to  see  him,  not  even  the  ma¬ 
chinery  and  supply  drummers.  In  short,  he  said  he  got  to  be 
a  blamed  crank,  not  only  in  dealing  with  his  men,  but  with 
everybody  else.  But  the  trip  had  shown  him  where  he  stood 
and  what  a  fool  he  was  to  stay  there  and  worry  all  the  time 
instead  of  getting  out  for  a  trip  off.  It  would  be  good,  he  said 
to  take  a  trip  anywhere  and  get  business  off  of  his  mind  for 


a  few  days  but  the  best  tonic  of  all  is  to  take  a  trip  to  an 
association  meeting  and  swap  ideas  and  jokes  with  the  men 
who  are  in  the  same  line  of  business.  You  feel  more  at  home, 
enjoy  yourself  better  and  go  back  home  feeling  not  only  that 
the  world  is  a  good  place  to  live  in,  but  that  the  other  fellows 
in  the  business  are  a  mighty  nice  set  of  men.  And,  best  of  all, 
it  maks  a  man  feel  like  a  better  man  himself. 

In  short,  a  whole  book  could  be  written  about  the  good  that 

* 

comes  of  attending  these  meetings,  and  most  of  it  would  be 
acknowledged  by  the  majority  of  the  members,  and  yet  many 
must  be  urged  to  go,  or  else  they  will  conclude  that  while  it 
is  very  good,  there  is  no  special  call  for  them  to  attend  this 
time,  and  thus  begin  to  take  on  the  habit  of  procrastination 
that,  if  not  checked,  will  lead  to  diminished  attendance.  It 
doesn’t  matter  whether  you  have  any  important  business  at 
the  meeting  or  not.  it  is  worth  going  to — this  has  been  gen¬ 
erally  admitted — and  it  is  important  in  itself  that  you  go — 
the  rest  will  take  care  of  itself  all  right,  and  the  trip  will  be 
worth  while,  the  main  point  for  you  to  keep  in  mind  right 
along  is  that  you  are  going  to  go. 


THE  ILLINOIS  CONVENTION  REPORT. 


We  are  pleased  to  lay  before  our  readers  a  complete  ver¬ 
batim  report  of  the  Illinois  Clayworkers’  convention.  The 
papers  are  of  an  exceptionally  high  order,  and  each  and 
every  one  of  them  should  receive  a  careful  reading  by  every 
subscriber.  In  fact,  a  number  of  the  papers  will  bear  re¬ 
reading  a  number  of  times.  For  instance,  the  paper  by  W. 
P.  Blair,  of  Terre  Haute,  on  “Brick  vs.  Concrete.”  This,  with 
the  discussion  which  followed  it,  is  very  timely,  and  there 
are  many  paragraphs  that  every  brickmaker  ought  to  know 
by  heart.  The  report  as  a  whole  is  very  instructive  read¬ 
ing,  and  our  subscribers  may  put  in  many  hours  these  long 
winter  evenings  reading  and  re-reading  the  papers  and  dis¬ 
cussions.  They  are  given  in  full.  The  Clay-Worker  way 
of  handling  these  convention  reports  is  one  of  the 
marked  differences  between  the  Clay-Worker  and  our 
contemporaries.  We  are  firm  believers  in  the  proverb  that 
“What  is  worth  doing  at  all  is  worth  doing  well.”  Our  con¬ 
vention  reports  speak  for  themselves. 


BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y.,  TO  BECOME  A  BRICK  PAVED  CITY. 


The  taxpayers  of  the  thrifty  .city  of  Binghamton,  N.  Y., 
have  arisen  in  their  might  and  smote  the  asphalt  combination 
hip  and  thigh,  putting  them  utterly  to  rout.  An  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  merits  of  the  different  paving  materials  led  the 
aforesaid  taxpayers  to  see  the  fallacy  of  putting  down  a  ma¬ 
terial  that  decays  and  disintegrates  from  the  effects  of  the 
elements  alone,  to  say  nothing  of  the  effect  of  traffic  upon 
it,  when  for  less  money  a  material  which  withstands  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  the  elements  forever  and  wears  but  slightly  under 
heavy  traffic,  can  be  obtained  for  even  less  money.  So  they 
have  wisely  chosen  vitrified  brick,  and  in  the  future  im¬ 
provement,  vitrified  brick  and  paving  block  will  constitute 
the  chief  paving  material.  The  Binghamton  Press  has  been 
one  of  the  chief  factors  in  bringing  about  this  happy  condi¬ 
tion,  for  it  has  fearlessly  ventilated  the  subject.  The  irre¬ 
pressible  R.  G.  Eisenhart,  ex-president  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.,  of 
Horseheads,  N.  Y.,  a  neighboring  hamlet,  has  helped  a  little 
in  bringing  light  to  the  officials  of  Binghamton,  and  for  which 
if  he  receives  his  just  deserts,  he  will  one  day  have  a  monu¬ 
ment  erected  to  his  memory.  We  trust  it  will  be  of  vitrified 
brick. 


At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the  Christy  Fire 
Clay  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  the  following  officers  were 
elected:  Calvin  M.  Cnristy,  president;  William  C.  Morris, 
vice-president  and  general  manager;  Richard  D.  Hatton,  sec¬ 
retary  and  treasurer.  The  officers,  with  M.  A.  Christy  and 
Charles  T.  Farrar,  form  the  Board  of  Directors. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 

A  SONG  OF  THE  OLD  CLAY  PIPE. 


Gone  is  the  old  clay  pipe — ah,  me! 

Clean  and  fragrant  and  good  to  see. 

Friend  of  the  yule-log,  type  of  peace, 

Emblem  of  toil’s  benign  release. 

Gone  is  the  old-time  sweet  repose — 

Pipe  in  mouth  at  the  work-day’s  close. 

Gone  are  the  nights  when  calm  and  rest 
Snuggled  the  soul  in  its  own  home  nest. 

Gone  are  the  smoke-wreathed  pictures,  too — 
Scenes  of  life  that  were  always  true; 

Gone  is  the  womanly  young  maid, 

Gone  is  the  fibered  man  God  made. 

Out  of  the  growing  daily  strife, 

Into  the  wearied  lonely  life. 

Born  of  its  restlessness  and  fret. 

Comes  the  amemic  cigarette. 

Came  with  its  ready-made  intent. 

Came  with  its  size  and  meaning  blent; 

Long  and  narrow  and  pale  and  cheap — 

Born  plebian!  designed  to  creep — 

Till,  with  insidious  deceit. 

Life  is  filled  with  its  noxious  sweet; 

Sight  is  dulled  to  the  spirit-things 
With  starry  eyes  and  angel  wings. 

Since  the  clay  pipe  no  more  awaits 
Strangers  and  friends  within  our  gates. 

Oh,  for  the  clay-pipe  dreams  again! 

Oh,  for  the  clay-pipe  kind  of  men! 

Gone  is  the  old  clay  pipe — ah,  me — 

Clean  and  fragrant  and  fair  to  see! 

Friend  of  the  yule-log,  type  of  peace, 

Emblem  of  toil’s  benign  release. 

— Maegabet  Andeews  Oldham. 


TRADE  LITERATURE. 


THE  JEFFREY  MFG.  CO., Columbus,  Ohio,  have  out  a 
new  catalogue  devoted  to  their  new  clay  crushing  machinery. 
Like  all  their  publications,  it  is  a  handsome  book,  profusely 
and  elegantly  illustrated.  Any  reader  of  the  Clay-Worker 
can  obtain  a  copy  by  writing  them  for  it. 

THE  WELLINGTON  MACHINERY  CO.,  Wellington,  Ohio, 
are  out  with  a  new  catalogue.  It  is  a  exceptionally  hand¬ 
some  bit  of  trade  literature.  The  cover,  a  rich  brown  paper, 
presents  a  pleasing  color  combination,  the  title  being  printed 
in  a  darker  shade  of  brown,  with  a  light  blue  trimming. 
Between  the  covers,  there  is  some  very  interesting  reading 
matter  and  a  series  of  fine  illustrations  of  Quaker  and 
Monarch  Brick  Machinery.  Also  a  large  line  of  brickyard 
supplies,  such  as  clay  crushers,  pug  mills,  dump  cars,  mold 
sanders,  sand  dryers,  brick  trucks,  brick  molds,  etc.  Write 
for  a  copy  mentioning  the  Clay-Worker. 

THE  EVENS  &  HOWARD  FRE  BRICK  CO.,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  have  issued  a  new  and  very  pretty  catalogue  devoted 
to  their  fire  brick  and  sewer  pipe  products,  which  embrace 
almost  every  thing  properly  coming  under  those  heads,  in¬ 
cluding  Flue  Linings,  Chimney  Tops  and  Copings,  all  of 
which  is  beautifully  illustrated  in  two  colors.  The  book 
contains  a  series  of  tables,  giving  capacities  of  various  sizes 
of  pipe  and  much  other  valuable  information  to  engineers 
and  those  using  pipe,  fire  brick,  flue  linings,  etc.  They  will 
be  pleased  to  send  a  copy  free  to  any  reader  of  the  Clay- 
Worker  who* 1  will  write  them  for  it. 


A  company  has  been  organized  at  Britton,  Mich.,  to  be 
known  as  the  Britton  Pressed  Brick  Co.  The  concern  has 
100  acres  of  good  clay  land,  on  which  they  will  at  once  erect 
a  $40,000  brick  plant  of  30,000  daily  capacity.  They  expect 
to  have  the  plant  ready  for  operation  by  the  first  of  June. 
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WANTED,  FOR  SALE,  ETC. 


FOR  SALE — Good  Brick  and  Tile  Factory. 

good  clay  and  railroad  facilities.  Good 
field  for  market,  especially  for  tile.  Address 

“P,EEM” 

1  1  dm  Care  The  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE— Four -Mold  Dry  Press.  Two-Mold 
Dry  Press.  Forty-inch  iron  and  steel  Pulver¬ 
izer.  In  first  class  condition  and  cheap. 

KALAMAZOO  PRESS  BRICK  CO., 

1  1  cm  Kalamazoo.  Mich. 


FOR  SALE — Valuable  80-acre  tract  of  fire¬ 
clay  (plastic)  paving  shale,  and  aluminum 
t  clay ;  plenty  of  coal  on  land  to  burn  all  clay. 
100,000  brick  plant  nearly  completed  on  ad¬ 
joining  tract.  Price  reasonable,  plenty  of 
time.  BOLIVAR  BOARD  OF  TRADE, 

1  3  cm  Bolivar,  Ohio. 


For  Sale,  Wanted,  Etc.,  Ads  Continued  on 
Pages  144  and  146. 
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3~HE: 


Our  Crusher  is  the  embodiment  of  RAYMOND-QU ALITY, 
and  like  all  of  the  Raymond  Line,  insures  success. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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cTWachine  of  ^ 

rAchievement 


The  777  does  something 
It  gets  results, 

both  in  quantity'  and  quality' 

Our  recent  models  in 
Brick  Machinery'  are  the  greatest 
values  ever  placed  on  the  market 
They  will  surprise  you 

If  you  are  interested  in  this  line 
you  should  learn  what  we 
have  to  offer  in  1905 


Main  Office  a  Works 
Dayton,  Ohio. 


NEW  YORK 
30  &  41  CORTLANDT  SX. 

PITTSBURGH 

1425  PARK  BUILDING 

ST.  LOUIS 

310  FRISCO”  BUILDING 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
233  MILLS  BUILDING 

BIRMINGHAM,  ALA. 
314  WOODWARD  BUILDING 


C.  W.  Raymond  Co. 

DAYTON,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 
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- THE - — 

C.  W.  RAYMOND  CO. 


Clay -Working 


Machinery 


DAYTON,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A 


NEW  YORK 

39—41  Cortlandt  Street 
ST.  LOUIS 

315  Frisco  Building 
PITTSBURG 

1425  Park  Building 


AUTOMATIC  DOWN-CUT  CUTTER 


Raymond  Machinery 
Creates  New 
Business  for  the  User 
Better  Brick 
and  more  of  them. 


CATALOGUE 
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The  Victor  Re-Press 


Our  Dry  Pan 

has  more  crushing 
power,  and  more 
screening  surface  than 
other  pans- heavier  too 

Investigation  will  Prove  it. 


needs  no  introduction.  It  is 
known  and  used  from  Maine 
to  California,  *  also, 
somewhat  in  Europe, 

Asia  and  Africa. 


THE  C.  W. 

mm 

CO. 

Glay-Working 

machinery 

DAYTON,  OHIO,  u.  s.  a. 


NEW  YORK 
39 — 41  Cortlandt  Street 
ST.  LOUIS,  PITTSBURG, 

315  Frisco  Bldg.  1425  Park  Bldg. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

AMONG  THE  PHILADELPHIA  BRICKYARDS. 


MURTHA  &  EARLY  have  dissolved  partnership,  owing 
to  the  expiration  of  their  lease  January  1.  Mr.  Mur- 
tha  finding  later  that  he  could  release  the  old  ground 
at  16th  and  Erie  avenue,  made  a  new  lease  and  will 
continue  the  plant  there  and  will  also  have  charge  of  the 
plant  at  Roxborough,  belonging  to  David  Murtha,  his  father. 

Mr.  John  Early  will  operate  his  plant  at  Front  and  Butler 
streets. 

The  brickyard  of  Hugh  Hatch  across  the  river  at  Fish 
House,  above  Camden  was  destroyed  by  fire  January  7th 
causing  a  $40,000  loss  on  which  there  was  $20,000  insurance. 
If  Mr.  Hatch  himself  does  not  rebuild  the  plant,  his  sons 
Isaiah  and  Morgan  will  do  so.  Fifty  men  were  employed  at 
the  plant. 

Chambers  Bros.  Co.,  52nd  and  Lancaster,  say  they  have 
not  yet  increased  their  force  of  workmen  but  that  the  out¬ 
look  for  the  coming  year  is  good.  They  say  they  are  re¬ 
ceiving  many  inquiries  in  regard  to  the  new  cutting  machine 
and  have  booked  a  number  of  orders,  although  they  have 
only  been  advertising  the  machine  a  comparatively  short 
time. 

The  firm  of  George  Carnell  Estate,  1819  Germantown 
avenue  report  a  good  trade  for  last  season,  with  prospect 
for  the  coming  season  equally  bright. 

A  number  of  Philadelphia  brickmakers,  as  usual,  will  at¬ 
tend  the  Birmingham  Convention.  They  have  had  a  good 
year,  prices  are  satisfactory,  prospects  are  fine  for  a  splendid 
trade  the  coming  season,  and  the  Quaker  City  brethern  can 
well  afford  to  take  a  week’s  vacation  and  enjoy  a  trip  South. 

Bricks  are  scarce,  some  yards  having  no  stock  on  hand, 
yet  the  owners  of  these  yards  it  is  claimed  are  cutting 
prices.  Hard  bricks  which  were  bringing  from  $7.75  to  $8.25, 
were,  at  this  time  last  year  bringing  from  $8.50  to  $9.00. 
The  West  Philadelphia  and  up-town  yards  are  getting  bet¬ 
ter  prices  than  those  down  town.  The  outlook,  judging  form 
permits,  looks  fairly  good  for  early  spring  trade,  unless, 
rough  weather  should  interfere  in  the  next  two  months. 

M.  E.  Lockington. 


Editor  The  Clay -Worker  : 

NOTES  FROM  MAINE. 


THE  OUTLOOK  for  brick  making  in  Maine  for  next  sea¬ 
son,  particularly  in  the  eastern  and  northern  parts,  is 
about  as  usual,  when  taken  from  the  viewpoint  of  the 
man  who  plays  checkers  and  can  only  see  one  move  ahead  of 
him  in  the  game.  But  the  brick  maker  who  plays  checkers 
with  the  times  and  can  keep  tab  on  the  evolutionary  move¬ 
ments  of  the  men  who  do  things  before  they  talk  too  much 
about  it,  and  can  see  two  or  more  moves  ahead  in  the  great 
industrial  movements,  can  readily  see  that  there  is  to  be  some¬ 
thing  doing  for  the  man  who  has  lots  of  good  brick  to  sell  next 
season. 

The  Bagaduce  brick  plants  at  North  Penobscot  and  Castine 
and  those  of  Orland  and  other  coast  towns  are  likely  to  re¬ 
sume  operations,  after  being  shut  down  for  nearly  twenty 
years,  while  those  along  Sheepscoat  River  will  probably  oper¬ 
ate  the  same  as  usual. 

Wm.  Burke,  one  of  the  wealthiest  brick  makers  here,  has 
associated  with  him  his  son,  William,  Jr.,  and  will  add  some 
new  machinery  to  the  already  well  equipped  plant  at  Brewer. 
Hugh  O’Brien  will  put  in  two  new  machines  next  season. 
John  McDonald  will  make  the  usual  amount,  while  H.  P. 
Phillips  will  make  about  2,000,000  at  Ellsworth.  L.  V.  Patten, 
at  East  Sullivan,  will  keep  abreast  the  times  with  some  new 
machinery,  as  he  furnishes  the  Eden  and  Bar  Harbor  market. 

The  progress  of  the  new  proposed  open  winter  port  of  the 
Bangor  &  Aroostook  Railroad  at  Stockton  Springs,  thirty  miles 
below  Bangor  on  the  Penobscot  River,  has  assumed  such  pro¬ 


portions  as  to  create  a  rivalry  of  steamboats  in  the  bay.  While 
as  yet  the  passenger  traffic  is  no  larger  than  usual,  four  boats 
are  in  active  competition  plying  between  the  coast  towns,  pre¬ 
paratory  to  the  influx  which  may  be  expected  when  the  new 
terminal  city  will  begin  to  take  shape  in  the  early  springtime. 
Two  months  ago  but  one  boat  did  the  work  here  and  could  no 
doubt  attend  to  the  duties  yet,  but  the  boatmen  are  on  the 
alert  even  before  it  has  been  actually  spotted  out  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  public. 

Millinocket,  the  magic  city  which  sprung  into  existence  in 
one  night,  as  it  were,  the  dream  of  a  river  diver  realized, 
Charles  W.  Mullen,  whose  powerful  brain  tore  the  cobwebs 
from  the  vision  of  the  New  York  capitalists,  until  today  4,000 
people  are  clothed  and  housed  or  sheltered  beneath  the  wing 
of  the  largest  paper  pulp  mill  plant  in  the  world,  where  but 
a  few  short  years  ago  was  wilderness,  is  to  have  a  rival  city 
rise  in  its  own  majesty  on  the  hanks  of  the  St.  Croix  River, 
about  100  miles  from  Bangor  and  a  few  miles  north  of  Calias, 
where  another  large  paper  mill  will  he  erected  this  season, 
with  about  five  millions  of  dollars  at  its  back,  and  a  range  of 
lakes  more  than  a  hundred  miles,  with  shores  of  virgin  forests 
to  feed  it.  This  mill  will  be  erected  at  Sprague’s  Falls,  not 
many  miles  from  Lokenwild,  the  home  of  the  Passamaquaddy 
Indians,  the  last  remnant  of  the  race  of  nature’s  noblemen. 

At  Mattanamkeag,  fifty  miles  north  of  Bangor,  on  the  east 
branch  of  the  Penobscot  River,  another  large  pulp  and  paper 
plant  is  now  in  the  process  of  corporation,  with  C.  W.  Mullen, 
the  king  of  advanced  thought  in  lumber  circles,  at  its  head, 
which  means  success. 

At  Lincoln,  only  fourteen  miles  away  from  the  scene  of  the 
operation,  another  corporation  is  planning  on  erecting  plants 
for  the  creation  of  paper  bags  and  pulp  pails  and  boxes. 

There  is  still  further  talk  that  the  Bangor  &  Aroostook  Rail¬ 
road  will  have  another  branch  road  into  the  timber  district, 
with  a  junction  at  Presque  Isle. 

Thomas  Lawson,  the  czar  of  frenzied  finance,  will  build  a 
mansion  far  from  the  maddening  throng,  out  where  the  sea 
gulls  flirt  with  the  old  squaws  on  the  lonely  “Isle  a  haut”  at 
a  cost  of  a  million  or  more  of  the  income  of  his  past  greed. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  signs  of  the  times,  as  they  look  to 
a  would-be  brick  maker.  Give  good  mud  and  plenty  of  it. 
Keep  the  machine  full  and  the  brick  will  take  care  of  them¬ 
selves,  if  you  burn  them  properly.  Patrick  H.  Dunn. 


ON  THE  WAY  TO  BIRMINGHAM. 


Messrs.  J.  C.  Steele  &  Sons,  Statesville,  N.  C.,  desire  to  call 
special  attention  to  the  fact  that  they  are  located  on  the  di¬ 
rect  line  from  Washington,  D.  C.  to  Birmingham.  Brickmak¬ 
ers  from  the  East  are  cordially  invited  to  stop  at  Statesville 
either  going  or  coming  from  the  Convention  and  look  through 
the  line  of  New  South  brick  machinery  which  they  now  offer 
the  trade.  It  embraces  some  improved  appliances  for  handling 
brick  that  are  great  labor  savers,  some  of  which  are  illus¬ 
trated  in  their  ads  on  pages  189,  190,  191,  and  192  of  this  is¬ 
sue.  If  you  cannot  pay  them  a  visit  do  the  next  best  thing  and 
write  them  for  their  new  catalogue,  or  for  quotations  on  any 
line  of  machinery  that  you  may  desire  or  may  contemplate 
adding  to  your  plant. 

A  NEW  STEEL  DUMP  CAR. 


The  Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co.  of  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
have  just  placed  a  new  steel  slide  dump  car  on  the  market 
which  apparently  has  already  taken  the  public  fancy.  They 
state  that  the  peculiar  merit  of  this  car,  aside  from  its 
strength  and  durability,  is  the  elimination  of  all  chains  and 
pins.  The  dumping  mechanism  consists  of  a  steel  rocker 
in  which  a  steel  pin  is  set  rolling  in  a  steel  Y  shape  casting 
so  constructed  that  the  car  can  not  overdump  and  is  self¬ 
centering.  The  locking  mechanism  fits  down  over  the  arms 
of  the  Y  shape  casting,  holding  the  body  of  the  car  rigidly 
in  position.  When  car  is  to  be  dumped  one  of  the  latches 
is  thrown  up  and  when  material  is  dumped  this  latch  is 
thrown  down  catching  the  arm  of  the  Y  casting  as  it  passes 
over  it  and  locking  the  box  in  position. 
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These  columns  are  open  to  all.  The  full  name  and  address 
IS  required,  but  will  not  be  published  except  when  permission 
is  given.  Those  desiring  to  communicate  privately  with  any 

CORRESPONDENT  WHOSE  FULL  NAME  IS  NOT  GIVEN  CAN  DO  SO  BY  AD¬ 
DRESSING  LETTERS  CARE  OF  CLAY-WORKER. 


From  One  of  the  Faithful. 

Editor  of  The  Clay-Worker: 

Enclosed  find  check  for  $2.00  for  subscription  to  Tile  Clay- 
Worker.  Could  not  very  well  live  without  The  Clay-Worker, 
it  is  of  such  valuable  importance  to  me.  I  am  waiting  for 
Convention  week  to  roll  around.  Edwin  Brockway. 


More  Business  Than  Ever  Before. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

Enclosed  please  find  my  check  for  another  year’s  subscrip¬ 
tion  to  The  Clay-Worker.  I  am  glad  to  know  that  your  sub¬ 
scription  list  has  been  steadily  increasing,  and  that  you  have 
had  a  prosperous  twelve  months.  I,  too,  have  had  a  very 
good  year  and  have  done  more  business  than  ever  before.  No 
new  plants  have  been  started  in  this  vicinity,  and  I  am  selfish 
enough  not  to  want  any,  unless  they  are  my  own.  Wishing 
you  the  Compliments  of  the  Season,  and  hoping  to  meet  you 
at  Birmingham,  I  remain. 

Yours  Truly, 

Wilkesbarre,  Pa.,  Dec.  27.  George  T.  Dickoveb 


Progress  and  Prosperity  in  Michigan. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

Enclosed  find  check  for  $2.00,  our  subscription  for  the  year 
1905.  This  Company  has  just  installed  a  new  Barron  Dryer. 
We  have  made  quite  extensive  improvements  in  the  last  year, 
having  put  in  the  Scott  System  of  out-door  drying;  also  built 
some  new  round  kilns  for  tile  burning,  and  we  are  going  to 
add  four  more  round  kilns  this  season.  We  manufacture  soft- 
mud  and  stiff-mud  brick,  using  the  Anderson  soft-mud  and  the 
Intermediate  Wonder  Stiff-mud.  There  are  no  other  brick 
plants  in  this  place. 


Wants  to  Know  How  to  Burn  Brick  and  Tile  Together. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

Enclosed  please  find  check  for  $2.00  to  pay  for  The  Clay- 
Worker  for  the  coming  year.  I  would  like  to  have  some  in¬ 
formation  through  the  columns  of  The  Clay-Worker,  in  re¬ 
gard  to  burning  tiles  together  with  brick.  I  have  had  some 
trouble  in  burning  the  tile  without  cracking  them  and  also 
in  getting  a  uniform  burn.  Any  information  will  be  highly 
appreciated.  M.  C.  Madsen. 

(Letters  from  practical  burners  bearing  on  the  subject 
were  published  in  the  April  and  May  issues  of  The  Clay- 
Worker,  pages  522  and  627 — Ed.) 


THE  CHICAGO  SITUATION. 

Editor  The  Clay-Worker  : 

I  feel  a  good  deal  complimented  by  your  letter  asking  for 
my  views  of  the  brick  situation  in  Chicago,  although  this  is 
my  first  experience  in  writing  letters  for  the  news-papers. 

The  year  1904  was  an  exceptionally  profitable  one  for 
the  brickmakers,  owing  principally  to  the  fact  that  living 
prices  were  maintained.  The  reorganization  of  the  Illinois 
Brick  Co.  a  year  ago  had  much  to  do  with  this,  as  under  the 
old  regime  the  rule  or  ruin  policy  seemed  to  be  the  only 
one  in  favor.  The  improved  condition  was  greatly  facilitated 
by  the  change  in  management  of  the  Chicago  Brick  Co.,  as 
the  former  president  of  that  company  and  the  governing 


powers  of  the  Illinois  Brick  Co.  were  too  antagonistic  to 
permit  of  any  sort  of  truce  to  the  ruinous  warfare  which 
existed  for  three  or  four  years.  Both  companies,  as  well 
as  the  smaller  ones,  have  had  a  prosperous  year,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  the  lesson  taught  by  their  previous  experience 
will  be  of  lasting  benefit. 

A  recent  careful  compilation  for  Mr.  Middleton,  the 
Government  Statistician,  develops  that  there  were  made  in 
Chicago  and  its  suburbs  in  1904,  624,000,000  common  brick, 
and  618,500,000  were  sold  and  delivered.  That  the  stock  on 
hand  January  1,  1904,  was  142,000,000  and  January  1,  1905, 
was  147,500,000.  This  shows  a  healthy  condition  of  the 
trade,  and  that  the  supply  is  as  near  the  demand  as  is  possible 
to  keep  it.  It  certainly  demonstrates  that  the  present  capac¬ 
ity  is  amply  sufficient  for  the  needs  of  the  city,  as  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  amount  sold  outside  of  Chicago  were 
disposed  of  at  a  loss  or  at  least  a  very  small  margin  of 
profit.  The  fools  are  not  all  dead  however,  and  if  rumors 
are  true,  there  will  be  more  competition  in  the  near  future 
and  less  profits. 

The  Kimbell,  Bonner  and  Moulding  companies  all  bear 
the  outward  semblance  of  prosperity,  and  since  the  distruct- 
ion  of  the  Chicago  Hydraulic  Works  have  nearly  a  monopoly. 
Just  what  will  be  done  with  the  Hydraulic  plant  at  Porter 
seems  to  be  a  matter  of  doubt. 

There  has  been  little  done  in  Chicago  during  the  past 
year  in  the  brick  paving  line,  but  D.  V.  Purington  seems  to 
have  cornered  the  most  of  it.  He  has  engaged  his  passage 
for  a  trip  to  Europe  for  some  time  next  month,  and  as  he  will 
be  gone  two  or  three  months  it  will  not  be  a  bad  time  for 
his  competitors  to  get  their  work  in.  I  do  not  think  the 
brickmakers  of  Chicago  were  ever  better  satisfied  with  their 
condition  than  they  are  now. 

Mr.  Charles  A.  Bonner,  head  of  Charles  A.  Bonner  & 
Company,  who  has  been  confined  to  his  home  by  a  dangerous 
illness  for  several  months  past,  is  at  his  office  again.  Though 
not  so  strong  as  before  his  illness,  he  is  rapidly  regaining 
his  health.  Mr.  Marshall  who  has  been  bearing  the  brunt  of 
the  work  since  Mr.  Bonner  was  taken  ill  early  in  June, 
anticipates  taking  a  short  vacation  before  the  rush  of  spring 
work  sets  in. 

Yes,  I  am  going  to  Birmingham  and  of  course  I  am  glad 
to  know  there  is  a  good  chance  for  a  large  attendance.  “The 
more,  the  merrier”  is  certainly  true  of  the  National  Con¬ 
vention.  Several  of  the  Chicago  members  have  told  me 
they  were  going  and  so  far  as  I  have  heard,  they  are  all 
going  via  the  Big  Four  to  Cincinnati  and  south  by  the  Queen 
&  Crescent  line,  as  by  that  route  they  can  stop  at  Chatta¬ 
nooga  and  visit  the  famous  Chickamauga  battle  fields  and 
climb  Lookout  Mountain.  My  father  was  a  soldier  and  took 
part  in  the  battles  there,  and  I  have  heard  him  talk  about 
them  many  times,  so  next  to  the  Convention  itself  and  the 
side  trip  to  New  Orleans,  this  will  be  the  most  interesting 
feature  of  the  trip.  Yours  truly, 

R.  E.  CORDER. 


A  Message  from  a  Member  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  Now  In  England 

Editor  Clay  worker: 

Your  issue  of  November  is  just  at  hand,  and  while  I  al¬ 
ways  look  forward  to  the  arrival  of  each  number,  to  me  at 
this  time  especially  it  is  a  most  welcome  visitor,  as  I  am 
something  like  four  thousand  miles  away  from  you  at  this 
writing.  Compared  with  what  our  forefathers  used  to  tell 
some  fifty  years  ago,  we  are  not  very  far  away  from  each 
other  after  all,  even  with  this  distance  between  us. 

I  am  looking  forward  to  the  time  of  meeting  you  and  our 
brother  brickmakers  at  the  convention  to  be  held  in  Bir¬ 
mingham  in  February.  While  I  like  to  have  the  convention 
held  in  some  pretty  place  and  one  that  is  easy  to  get  at, 
really  this  does  not  enter  into  consideration  with  me,  so 
far  as  going  to  the  convention  is  concerned,  and  I  do  not 
think  it  does  with  many  others  who  have  attended  nearly 
all  of  them.  For,  as  has  been  said  by  others  many  times 
before  in  your  journal,  any  brick  maker  attending  the  Na¬ 
tional  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  meetings  will  be  a 
better  brickmaker  than  he  ever  was  before.  I  do  not  care  in 
what  capacity  he  may  be  employed  or  in  what  line  of  clay 
business  he  is  engaged. 

Quite  a  good  many  have  said  to  me  at  different  times. 
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“We  can  read  all  about  it  in  the  Clay  Worker.”  They  can  do 
it  in  one  sense,  but  there  is  just  as  much  more  that  they 
cannot  read  in  any  journal,  that  they  would  get  In  the  halls, 
lobbies,  parlors,  etc.,  which  to  any  brickmaker  is  a  most 
valuable  asset.  For  instance,  a  party  said  to  me  at  one 
convention,  “I  have  a  material  which  acts  very  strange,  in¬ 
deed.  It  will  hold  together  fairly  well  until  it  gets  into  the 
kiln,  and  to  look  into  the  kiln  when  it  is  burned  you  would 
think  there  wasn’t  a  thing  wrong  with  it,  but  when  we  take 
them  out  we  find  almost  half  of  them  broken.”  Knowing  of  a 
party  who  had  had  just  this  same  trouble,  or  something  very 
similar,  I  looked  over  the  names  and  got  the  number  of  this 
particular  gentleman  and  said,  “You  look  around  until  you 
find  this  number,  then  collar  him,  and  tell  him  I  sent  you, 
and  what  your  trouble  is,  and  he  can  give  you  a  pointer  or 
two,  which  will,  I  feel  pretty  sure,  help  you.”  Just  at  the  time 
I  was  busy  myself  finding  out  about  some  other  mattei 
which  I  wanted  information  on,  or  I  should  have  gone  with 
him.  I  did  not  see  this  party  again  until  next  day,  when  he 
told  me  that  the  information  he  got  from  that  source,  he 
thought,  would  be  worth  a  great  deal  to  him,  and  so  it 
proved  afterward. 

The  first  three  paragraphs  of  the  articles,  “Going  to  Bir¬ 
mingham  and  Why,”  in  your  editorial  page  ought  to  have 
been  printed  in  the  largest  type,  and  should  be  read  by  every 
brickmaker,  for  it  is  a  fact. 

There  is  but  very  little  abroad  that  is  of  particular  benefit 
to  the  brickmaker.  I  doubt  if  an  auger  machine  can  be 
found  outside  of  the  United  States  that  has  the  capacity  ours 
have,  and  I  have  not  seen  anywhere  the  high-grade,  dry 
pressed  facing  brick  such  as  we  have  often  seen  at  our  con¬ 
ventions  and  we  know  are  manufactured  by  several  promi¬ 
nent  members  of  tne  N.  B.  M.  A.  Things  are  done  differently 
over  here  and  on  a  much  smaller  scale.  Their  materials  in 
some  instances  call  for  different  treatment  and  on  the  whole 
the  demand  is  not  on  so  extensive  a  scale  and  of  course  the 
brick  manufacturer  has  built  accordingly. 

Another  and  most  important  matter  is,  they  have  no  N. 
B.  M.  A.  meetings,  and  it  seems  to  me  for  the  want  of  a 
friendly  meeting,  where  they  can  get  an  exchange  of  ideas, 
there  grows  a  feeling  of  jealousy,  which  results  in  some 
building  high  fences  around  their  works  and  putting  on  the 
gate  “No  Admittance,  Except  on  Business.”  With  a  feeling 
of  this  kind,  they  keep  on,  one  trying  to  cut  the  price  a 
little  lower  than  the  other;  whereas,  a  little  friendly  talk 
and  mutual  understanding  between  them,  such  as  we  get  at 
our  conventions,  would  prove  a  lasting  benefit.  Only  those 
who  have  experienced  it  can  realize  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
in  convention  with  so  many  good  brethren. 

So  here  goes.  I’m  going  to  attend  the  National  Brick 
Manufacturers’  convention.  Give  me  a  ticket  for  Birming¬ 
ham,  Ala.,  please.  H.  HAIGH. 


From  Clay  to  Sand. 

Friend  Randall: 

Your  annual  account  for  subscription  to  your  jour¬ 
nal  is  received  and  I  enclose  herewith  check  for  amount. 
Have  had  a  merry  Christmas  and  am  buckling  down  to  busi¬ 
ness  to-day,  as  usual.  Wish  you  and  yours  a  Happy  New 
Year.  Wish  I  could  say  the  same  you  did  regarding  the 
year’s  business.  We  have  not  had  a  good  year.  Building 
was  slow,  but  I  am  not  complaining,  understand.  By-  the 
way,  the  sand-lime  brick  plant  I  have  talked  of  so  long  is 
finally  launched  and  we  have  bought  the  machinery,  or  part 
of  it.  The  firm  will  be  known  as  the  Diamond  Brick  Co.  It 
will  be  up-to-date  in  every  particular  and  we  expect  to  be 
running  by  April  first,  1905,  or  sooner  if  possible.  When  we 
get  in  shape  come  and  see  us. 

Muncie,  Ind.,  Dec.  26,  1904.  B.  W.  Bennett. 


A  GOOD  START  IN  THE  NEW  YEAR. 


Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White,  of  Chicago,  Ill.,  report  trade 
as  exceptionally  good  for  this  season  of  the  year.  Since  the 
first  of  January,  they  have  booked  ten  orders  for  brick 
presses,  five  of  them  being  for  sand-lime  brick  plants,  and 
the  other  five  for  clay  brick  plants.  This  is  a  good  start  in 
the  new  year  for  sure,  and  is  proof  positive  that  the  Boyd 
press  is  just  as  popular  as  ever.  The  shops  of  the  Chisholm, 
Boyd  &  White  Co.  will  be  probably  be  run  over  time  through 


the  spring  months.  Notwithstanding  this  rush  of  business, 
Harry  J.  Flood,  the  president  and  general  manager  of  the 
company,  expects  to  be  at  Birmingham  convention  week. 


HOOSIER  MACHINERY  TO  THE  FRONT. 


Something  entirely  new  in  the  machinery  line  is  promised 
by  Madden  &  Co.,  Rushville,  Ind.  It  is  a  clay  pulverizer  and 
stone  separator  of  a  new  design  and  which  the  inventors 
declare  will  revolutionize  this  feature  of  the  clay  business. 
Clayworkers  who  are  troubled  with  stones  or  lime  pebbles 
in  their  clay  would  do  well  to  investigate.  See  ad  on  page 
171. 


GOOD  MONEY  IN  COAL. 


Those  of  our  readers  who  are  large  users  of  coal  will 
fully  appreciate  the  fact  there  is  good  money  in  coal.  Hence 
many  of  them  will  be  interested  in  the  ad  of  the 
Kentucky  Coal  Co.  on  page  1C2  of  this  issue.  The  enterprise 
is  in  good  hands,  and  to  those  who  care  to  interest  them¬ 
selves  in  such  projects,  offers  a  really  attractive  proposition. 
They  will  be  pleased  to  give  full  particulars  and  solicit  cor¬ 
respondence. 


THE  PITTSBURG  DRY  PANS. 


There  is  an  interesting  group  of  clay  testing  machinery, 
dry  pans,  etc.,  illustrated  on  page  182  of  this  issue.  The 
manufacturers,  Messrs.  Phillips  &  McLaren,  Pittsburg,  Pa., 
have  had  an  extended  experience  in  the  manufacture  of  this 
kind  of  machinery,  and  their  facilities  for  turning  out  same 
are  unsurpassed.  If  you  are  likely  tp  be  in  the  market  for 
anything  of  this  sort,  don’t  fail  to  write  them  for  further 
particulars. 


SEWER  PIPE  FOR  PANAMA. 


The  American  Sewer  Pipe  Company  will  furnish  at  least 
1,200  cars  of  sewer  pipe  to  the  government  for  the  use  of 
building  the  Panama  Canal.  The  contract  is  one  of  the 
largest  in  recent  years  and  may  exceed  the  designated 
number  of  cars.  Arrangements  have  been  made  for  the 
movement  of  this  material  to  Colon,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
proposed  canal.  It  will  take  thirty  trains  of  forty  cars  each 
to  move  this  material,  and  the  contract  for  the  movement 
has  just  been  closed  by  J.  T.  Bridwell,  traveling  freight 
agent  of  the  Illinois  Central.  The  initial  haul  of  this  ma¬ 
terial  will  be  by  the  Pennsylvania.  The  goods  will  be  turned 
over  to  the  Illinois  Central  by  which  route  the  trains  will 
move  through  to  New  Orleans  where  the  pipe  will  be  turned 
over  to  the  United  Fruit  Company  steamers  for  movement 
to  Colon. 

The  all-rail  haul  from  East  Liverpool  to  New  Orleans 
is  about  twice  as  long  as  to  New  York,  while  the  steamship 
routes  between  New  York  and  Colon  are  of  about  the  same 
length.  But  the  rates  were  made  attractive  through  New 
Orleans,  and  regardless  of  the  competition  the  business 
moved  in  that  direction. 


TRADE  NOTES. 


Joseph  Bush,  an  old-time  citizen  and  pioneer  brick  manu¬ 
facturer  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  died  at  his  home  in  that  city, 
December  24th.  He  was  74  years  of  age,  and  while  he  had 
retired  from  active  business  life  several  years  ago,  he  took 
a  keen  interest  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  manufacture 
of  brick.  Four  sons  and  two  daughters  survive  him. 

James  E.  Fox,  vice-president  of  the  Collingwood  Brick 
Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio,  has  just  been  granted  a  patent  on  an  auto¬ 
matic  brick  mold  washing  machine,  designed  to  wash  the 

sand  out  of  the  brick  mold.  The  new  invention  is  in  use  at 
the  Collingwood  plant,  and  is  proving  very  successful.  Mr. 
Fox  is  a  regular  attendant  at  the  National  Convention,  and 
will  be  prepared  to  tell  button-holers  at  Birmingham  all  about 
his  new  device. 
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ANNUAL  CONVENTION  OF  CANADIAN  CLAYWORKERS. 


Waterloo,  Ont.,  was  the  scene  of  a  very  successful  con¬ 
vention  of  clayworkers  Dec.  7,  and  8.  The  attendance  showed 
a  gratifying  increase  over  that  of  the  previous  year,  and  the 
papers  and  discussions  proved  very  instructive.  Thanks  to 
the  Bechtel  Bros.,  who  are  strong  individually  and  numer¬ 
ically  and  who  were  untiring  in  their  efforts  to  entertain  the 
visitors,  the  occasion  was  a  happy  one  in  all  respects.  We 
are  indebted  to  these  gentlemen  for  a  full  report  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings,  the  gist  of  which  we  will  give  in  a  subsequent 
issue.  The  following  officers  were  elected:  President,  G. 
W.  Moody,  Highgate;  vice  president,  Robert  J.  McCormick, 
Warwick;  treasurer,  Henry  Janes,  Delaware;  secretary,  C. 
H.  Bechtel,  Waterloo.  These  officers  with  B.  H.  Bechtel, 
constitute  the  Executive  Committee.  The  next  meeting  of  the 
Association  will  be  held  at  Hamilton,  Ontario,  at  about  the 
same  time,  during  the  month  of  December. 


CALENDARS  FOR  1905. 


The  new  crop  of  calendars  while  it  shows  a  slight  falling 
off  in  quantity  as  compared  with  the  number  received  the 
previous  year,  shows  a  considerable  improvement  in  the 
quality,  the  designs  being  new,  handsome  and  various.  One 
particularly  unusual  bears  the  autograph  of  W.  A.  Eudaly, 
Cincinnati.  The  design  is  a  photograph  of  the  stage  of  the 
theater  at  Athens,  and  was  taken  by  Mr..  Eudaly  during  his 
trip  abroad  last  year.  It  makes  a  very  pretty  souvenir. 

The  Terre  Haute  (Ind.)  Brick  and  Pipe  Co.  have  favored 
us  with  one  original  in  design.  It  bears  the  photograph  of 
a  Terre  Haute  Paving  Block,  almost  natural  size,  and  is  a 
good  ad  for  them,  though  the  calendar  itself  is  small. 

One  of  the  handsomest  of  our  collection  bears  the  compli¬ 
ments  of  the  Lexington  Brick  Co.,  Lexington,  Ky.  There 
are  four  sheets  decorated  with  female  figures,  lovely  as  any 
of  those  of  which  Kentucky  so  proudly  boasts,  representing 
the  seasons,  and  brings  to  mind  the  little  verselet, 

“My  spring  girl,  my  summer  girl, 

The  girl  I  see  no  more. 

My  autumn  girl,  my  winter  girl, 

The  girl  that  I  adore.” 

The  Roessler-Hasslacher  Co.,  100  Williams  St.,  New  York, 
N.  Y.  make  their  annual  contribution.  This  year  it  combines 
utility  and  beauty,  for  the  calendar  pad  is  a  good  size  and 
the  ornamental  feature  presents  a  beautiful  figure  typifying 
the  art  of  ceramics. 

James  W.  Hensley,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  contributes  an 
exceptionally  handsome  calendar  being  a  reproduction  of 
the  painting  “The  Thoroughbreds.”  The  calendar  pad  is 
large  enough  for  office  use,  and  the  picture  is  pretty  enough 
for  the  library,  so  there  is  no  telling  where  this  will  fetch 
up. 

The  Winkle  Terra  Cotta  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  have  utilized 
the  photograph  of  their  World’s  Fair  exhibit,  stating  that 
same  was  awarded  the  Grand  Prize  and  Gold  Medal. 

The  Marion  Steam  Shovel  Co.,  Marion,  Ohio,  have  fol¬ 
lowed  the  same  idea  of  their  last  year’s  calendar,  showing 
in  colors  dredging  scenes  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Panama 
Canal.  A  series  of  fine  tropical  views  are  shown. 

A.  M.  &  W.  H.  Wiles  Co.,  Grassy  Point,  N.  Y.,  announce 
in  black  and  white  that  they  manufacture  brick  machinery, 
brick  molds,  trucks,  barrow,  etc.,  the  picture  being  a  litho 
of  a  couple  of  cute  kittens. 

C.  K.  Williams  &  Co.,  Easton,  Pa.,  manufacturers  of  dry 
colors,  paint  oxides,  talc,  paper  fillers,  clays,  etc.,  etc.,  show 
a  unique  calendar  pad  attached  to  a  folder  bearing  four  views 
of  their  immense  plants. 

J.  C.  Steele  &  Sons,  Statesville,  N.  C.,  manufacturers  of 
the  New  South  brick  machinery,  have  abandoned  all  their 
trade  symbols  and  offer  a  litho  in  colors.  It  is  pretty  and 


the  calendar  pad  is  large,  making  it  especially  desirable  for 
factory  use. 

The  New  York  Brick  &  Paving  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
present  with  their  compliments  a  fine  reproduction  of  the 
oil  painting  “Waiting  for  the  evening  edition.” 

The  Tuttle  Brick  Co.,  Middletown,  Conn.,  have  a  similar 
design  but  announce  in  addition  to  their  name  and  address 
the  fact  that  they  have  been  “Brickmakers  since  1842.” 

Sibley  Bros.,  Birmingham,  Ala.,  operators  and  shippers 
of  the  celebrated  Warrior  steam  coal,  have  decorated  their 
offering  with  the  face  of  a  beautiful  Southern  brunette.  We 
shall  look  for  the  original  at  the  Convention. 

The  Brockway  Brick  Co.,  Brockway,  N.  Y.,  like  ourselves 
“hold  fast  that  which  is  good,”  and  present  the  same  design 
that  they  have  used  in  years  past,  the  decorative  feature  of 
which  includes  a  brick,  a  brickmaker  and  a  brickyard  all 
named  “Brockway.” 


CURRENT  NEWS  NOTES. 


The  Standard  Dry  Kiln  Company,  Indianapolis,  have  two 
attractive  ads  in  this  issue,  one  on  page  2G,  and  the  other 
on  page  175.  Our  readers  are  requested  to  scan  both,  and 
then  write  them  for  further  information  if  they  desire  it. 
Those  who  attend  the  coming  National  Convention  will 
have  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  several  Standard  dryers, 
as  they  are  in  use  on  the  yards  in  and  about  Birmingham. 

J.  M.  Harry  of  Dallas,  Tex.,  writes  that  the  brick  and 
building  business  of  the  Lone  Star  State  is  very  active  just 
now.  All  plants  are  running  to  full  capacity  and  the  de¬ 
mand  is  such  that  little  stock  is  being  retained  in  the  yards. 
There  will  be  a  meeting  of  the  brick  manufacturers  of  Texas 
at  Dallas  January  25th.  Doubtless  a  State  Association  will 
be  formed,  and  a  goodly  number  of  delegates  appointed  to 
attend  the  National  Convention. 

The  Scott  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  reports 
a  gratifying  improvement  in  trade  conditions.  They  have 
recently  booked  several  orders  for  the  Andrus  Press — see 
the  illustration  on  page  20  of  current  issue.  The  record  of 
the  Andrus,  seventeen  being  in  use  at  St.  Louis,  disproves  the 
old  saying  that  “A  prophet  is  not  without  honor  save  in  his 
own  country.”  The  Andrus  is  certainly  popular  with  those 
who  know  it  best. 

The  salutatory  of  the  American  Drier  Company,  Knox¬ 
ville,  Tenn.,  on  page  172  is  a  pleasing  introductory  to  the 
clayworking  fraternity.  The  new  firm  is  composed  of  men 
experienced  in  the  brick  business.  They  are  undoubtedly 
correct  in  their  assumptions  that  there  is  room  for  improved 
labor  saving  apparatus.  They  certainly  know  whereof  they 
speak  in  this  connection,  and  are  entitled  to  a  respectful 
hearing.  The  readers  of  the  Clay-Worker  looking  for  im¬ 
proved  dryers  and  methods  of  handling  brick  are  requested 
to  communicate  with  them. 

Mr.  O.  W.  Dunlap,  Bloomington,  Ill.,  of  “Perfect  Screen” 
fame,  writes  that  through  the  influence  of  the  Clay-Worker 
and  the  pamphlets  published  by  us  on  brick  streets  and  the 
failure  of  asphalt,  that  he  has  succeeded  in  routing  the  as¬ 
phalt  forces  in  that  city  and  brick  have  been  specified  for 
the  improvements  to  be  made  during  the  coming  season. 
It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  our  efforts  in  the  interest  of 
vitrified  brick  streets  bear  fruit  when  properly  brought  to 
the  attention  of  municipal  officers.  There  is  a  hint  in  this 
for  some  of  our  paving  brick  manufacturers. 

We  have  heard  it  said  that  Hebrews  never  engage  in  the 
brick  business,  but  that  can  hardly  be  true.  There  is  an  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  exception  in  the  handsome  advertisement  of  the 
Wallace  Mfg.  Co.,  on  Page  15  of  this  issue.  Some  of  our  read¬ 
ers  may  not  take  this  as  conclusive  evidence  on  the  subject. 
However  that  may  be,  the  letter  of  the  Zeeland  Brick  Co. 
proves  that  the  Wonder  Brick  machinery  fills  the  bill  with 
them  to  a  “T”,  and  undoubtedly  it  will  do  the  same  for 
Isaacstein  and  all  other  brick  manufacturers,  regardless  of  race 
or  location.  We  will  await  lsaacstein’s  repoic  with  much 
interest. 
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Mandan,  N.  D.,  wants  an  up-to-date  brick  plant. 

George  W.  Mills,  Dayton,  Ohio,  has  purchased  the  tile  fac¬ 
tory  of  Frank  W.  Welsh,  at  Easton,  Ohio. 

The  Standard  Vitrified  Brick  Company  has  been  organ¬ 
ized  at  Coffeyville,  Kansas.  They  have  $70,000  capital  stock. 


for  the  manufacture  of  common  builders,  and  will  run  the 
plant  by  electric  power,  instead  of  steam,  as  heretofore. 

The  Gminer  Brick  Co.  will  enlarge  their  brick  plant  at 
Waupaca,  Wis.,  and  will  manufacture  drain  tile  and  sewer 
pipe  as  well  as  brick. 

The  LaSalle  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  LaSalle,  Ill.,  have  used 
the  Tecktonius  Kiln  Lug  on  the  bands  of  their  kilns  with 
the  best  of  satisfaction. 

The  plant  of  the  Celadon  Roofing  Tile  Co.,  at  Ottawa,  Ill., 
has  been  closed  down,  and  the  machinery  will  be  shipped 
to  the  parent  plant  at  Alfred,  N.  Y. 

The  Cordele  Sash,  Door  &  Lumber  Co.,  Cordele,  Ga.,  will 
establish  a  large  brick  plant  at  that  place.  They  have  a 
fine  deposit  of  clay  suitable  for  building  brick. 


Dr.  Charles  W.  Keefer,  president  of  the  Champlain  Brick 
Co.,  Mechanicsville,  N.  Y.,  died  at  his  home  in  that  city  early 
in  December. 

C.  H.  Marchman,  superintendent  of  the  Denton  (Texas) 
Pressed  Brick  Company,  died  at  his  home  in  that  city,  of 
typhoid  fever,  January  11th. 

The  Wabash  Clay  Co.,  Veedersburg,  Ind.,  has  just  closed 
the  most  successful  year  in  its  history,  and  prospects  are 
good  for  an  equally  successful  year  to  come. 

Adams  Bros.  Co.  have  erected  a  large  modern  brick  plant 
at  North  Bristol,  Tenn.  Tney  expect  to  have  same  in  opera¬ 
tion  in  a  short  time,  and  to  turn  out  a  high  grade  of  brick. 

The  Lakeview  Brick  Co.  has  been  organized  at  Lorain, 
Ohio,  with  $30,000  capital.  J.  S.  Taft,  P.  H.  Gifford,  W.  F. 
Greenslade,  John  E.  Whale  and  C.  E.  VanDensen  are  inter¬ 
ested. 

The  Western  Hollow  Brick  Company  has  just  been  incorpor¬ 
ated  to  manufacture  clay  products  at  Bartlesville,  Ind.  Ter.  The 
incorporators  are  J.  J.  Curl,  Frank  Buckner  and  Charles  E. 
Hair.  Hollow  brick  will  be  the  main  output. 

The  Altoona  (Pa.)  Pressed  Brick  Co.  has  been  granted  a 
charter.  The  company  has  $10,000  capital  stock.  J.  F.  Hirsh 
and  Samuel  B.  Isenberg,  of  Altoona,  W.  E.  Miller,  of  Ty¬ 
rone,  Pa.,  and  J.  E.  Heading,  of  Morrisdale,  Pa.,  are  inter¬ 
ested. 

The  Standard  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Ltd.,  has  been  incorpor¬ 
ated,  with  $40,000  capital  stock,  to  do  a  general  contracting 
business  and  manufacture  brick,  tile  and  other  clay  products, 
at  Winnipeg,  Manitoba.  The  head  office  will  be  at  Winnipeg, 
and  the  yard  at  Kildonan. 

Articles  of  incorporation  have  been  filed  for  the  John 
Maddock  &  Son’s  Pottery  Co.,  Trenton,  N.  J.  The  company 
will  acquire  the  Coalport  Pottery  works,  operated  by  John, 
Thomas,  Alexander,  William  and  Henry  Maddock,  under  the 
firm  name  of  Maddock  &  Sons. 

Henry  Snyder,  senior  member  of  the  firm  of  Henry  Snyder 
&  Sons,  brick  and  tile  manufacturers  of  Millersburg,  Ohio, 
dropped  dead  of  heart  disease  while  at  work  at  the  factory. 
Mr.  Snyder  was  65  years  old  and  leaves  two  daughters  and 
two  sons.  The  latter  will  continue  the  business. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Boone 
Brick,  Tile  and  Paving  Co.,  Boone,  Iowa,  the  report  of  the 
manager  of  the  company  showed  that  the  past  year  has  been 
one  of  the  best  in  the  history  of  the  company.  Prospects  are 
good  for  even  a  better  season  the  coming  year.  Judge 
Stevens  was  elected  president  of  the  concern. 

Gray  Brothers,  brick  manufacturers,  and  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Brick  Co.  announce  that  they  have  moved  their  offices 
from  the  Hayward  Building,  to  more  commodious  quarters 
on  the  fifth  floor  of  the  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.’s  Building,  Con¬ 
ner  Second  and  Mission  streets,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  where 
they  will  be  more  than  pleased  to  welcome  visiting  clay- 
workers. 

George  R.  Hill  of  Akron,  Ohio,  President  of  the  Sewer 
Pipe  Manufacturers’  Association  of  the  United  States,  was 
the  host  at  a  banquet  given  the  members  of  that  Association 
at  Hotel  Astor,  New  York  City,  January  11.  There  were 
twenty  guests  present,  and  E.  B.  Winslow,  of  Portland,  Me., 
was  toastmaster.  It  was  in  a  sense  an  anniversary  observ¬ 
ance,  commemorating  the  third  year  of  Mr.  Hill’s  presidency 
of  the  Association. 

The  Corona  (Cal.)  Pressed  Brick  &  Terra  Cotta  Co.  will 
double  the  present  capacity  of  their  plant  by  improvements 
which  they  are  making.  They  will  put  in  stiff  mud  machinery 


George  H.  Brown,  a  prominent  business  man  of  Johns¬ 
town,  Pa.,  and  president  of  the  Seward  Brick  Co.,  died  sud¬ 
denly  December  30th.  A  wife  and  daughter  survive. 

J.  S.  Morris,  proprietor  of  the  Eureka  Brick  Works,  at 
Odessa,  Ga.,  is  making  a  number  of  improvements  at  his 
plant.  Among  other  improvements  he  will  add  a  steam  dryer. 

The  Chicago  Hydraulic-Press  Brick  Co.,  has  been  incor¬ 
porated  at  East  St.  Louis,  Ill.,  with  $2,000  capital  stock.  The 
incorporators  are  G.  E.  Harris,  Chari.*  Wis-e,  and  George 
F.  McNulty. 

In  renewing  their  subscription  to  the  Clay-Worker,  the 
Gethmann  Brick  Co.,  Reinbeck,  Iowa,  write  that  they  are  in 
the  market  for  some  second-hand  soft  mud  brick  machinery, 
cars,  tracks,  etc. 

The  plant  of  the  Rockwell  City  (Iowa)  Brick  &  Tile 
Works  has  been  almost  entirely  rebuilt,  putting  in  a  new 
steam  dryer  and  several  large  kilns  using  the  Tecktonius 
Kiln  Band  Lug.  This  will  almost  double  the  capacity  of  the 
plant. 

A  number  of  improvements  will  be  made  at  Rams- 
dell’s  Denning  Point  Brick  Co.’s  yard  at  Matawan,  N.  J. 
in  order  to  put  their  plant  in  shape  to  take  care  of  their  in¬ 
creasing  trade.  They  expect  to  put  about  $25,000  into  the 
plant,  and  have  it  all  completed  by  early  spring. 

The  MacDonald  Brick  &  Cement  Co.  has  been  incorporated 
at  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  with  $20,000  capital  stock.  M.  C.  Drew 
is  president,  W.  P.  Brubaker,  vice-president,  A.  H.  West,  sec¬ 
retary,  and  G.  W.  Canfield,  general  manager.  They  will  man¬ 
ufacture  the  brick  patented  by  James  D.  MacDonald. 

The  National  Fire  Proofing  Co.,  of  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J., 
writes  under  date  of  Nov.  28th,  that  they  have  used  a  large 
number  of  Tecktonius  Kiln  Band  Lugs,  manufactured  by  the 
E.  C.  Tecktonius  Mfg.  Co.,  of  Racine,  Wis.,  and  find  them  to 
be  the  best  and  most  economical  way  of  fastening  kiln  bands. 

The  office  of  the  New  England  Steam  Brick  Co.,  at  Bar¬ 
rington,  R.  I.,  was  burned  to  the  ground,  December  14,  the 
fire  having  caught,  it  is  supposed,  from  an  old-fashioned  fire¬ 
place  at  one  end  of  the  building.  Most  of  the  valuable  papers, 
books,  records,  etc.,  were  in  the  safe,  but  the  loss  on  the 
furniture  and  fixtures  was  complete.  The  building  was  in¬ 
sured  at  $1,000. 

The  Moblie  Brick  Co.  has  been  incorporated  to  manu¬ 
facture  red  pressed  brick  and  common  building  brick,  at 
Moblie,  Ala.  Sidney  Lowenstein  is  president,  James  T.  Du¬ 
gan,  vice-president,  J.  L.  Taylor,  secretary  and  treasurer, 
and  Douglas  McMillan,  general  manager  of  the  company, 
which  has  $50,000  capital  stock.  A  complete  outfit  of  machin¬ 
ery  had  been  ordered  from  the  Success  Brick  Machinery  Co., 
of  Memphis,  and  they  expect  to  be  manufacturing  brick  by 
the  first  of  April,  at  the  rate  of  30,000  per  day. 

According  to  the  local  papers,  Hudson  River  brickmakers 
are  getting  the  best  prices  for  their  brick  that  they  have  got 
in  years.  The  demand  for  brick  in  New  York  City  is  unusual¬ 
ly  brisk  just  at  this  time,  and  the  price  early  in  January 
was  quoted  at  $8.75,  with  indications  that  the  $10.00  mark 
would  be  reached  before  the  close  of  the  month.  The  main 
cause  assigned  for  the  advance  is  the  realty  boom  in  New 
York. 

Negotiations  have  just  been  closed  by  which  the  plant  of 
the  Waco  Mining  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Waco,  Ky.,  has  passed  into  the 
hands  of  a  Pennsylvania  syndicate,  of  which  G.  W.  Lenkerd, 
Reynoldsville,  Pa.,  is  the  head.  The  new  company,  of  which 
Mr.  C.  L.  Searcy,  of  Waco,  is  president,  will  at  once  erect  an 
immense  brick  and  tile  plant  at  Waco,  to  be  equipped  with 

[continued  on  page  140.] 
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This  Machine  is  built  from  new  and  improved  design  and  has  been  found 
especially  well  adapted  to  the  use  of  plants  requiring  large  capacity  and  superior  quality 
of  brick.  We  build  this  machine  in  two  sizes. 


Our  Pug=Mills  Have  Features  of  Great  Merit. 


THESE  PUG-MILLS  have  especial  advantages.  They  can  be  adapted  to  the 
nature  of  the  clay  and  will  thoroughly  temper  and  mix.  Material  of  best  quality  and 
in  generous  quantity  used  in  their  construction.  The  workmanship  is  good  and  the  clay 
is  fitetd  for  making  a  fine  quality  of  brick. 

E.  M.  FREESE  &  CO.,  -  =  Galion,  Ohio. 


Mention  The  Clay-Workor. 


See  Ads.  on  Pages  210  and  2 11. 
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modern  machinery.  The  main  office  of  the  company  will  be 
in  Lexington,  Ky. 

Homer  Knapp  is  at  the  head  of  a  company  organized  at 
Rochester,  N.  Yt,  for  the  manufacture  of  sand-lime  brick. 

The  Manitoba  Pressed  Brick  Company  has  been  organized 
to  manufacture  brick  at  Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  with  $60,000 
capital  stock. 

The  firm  of  Friede  &  Bode,  brick  manufacturers  of  St. 
Joseph,  Mo.,  has  filed  a  petition  in  bankruptcy.  Their  in¬ 
debtedness  amount  to  about  $10,000.  The  firm  has  been  in 
business  twenty  years. 

Wm.  C.  Hilton,  brick  manufacturer,  Dunkirk,  N.  Y.,  has 
filed  a  petition  in  bankruptcy,  in  which  he  states  that  his 
liabilities  are  $5,215.00,  and  his  assets  are  $673.50,  of  which 
about  $500.00  is  exempt. 

A  company  composed  of  W.  S.  Morrison,  G.  L.  Hawkins 
ana  P.  Gaston  has  been  organized  to  manufacture  brick,  tile 
and  other  clay  products,  under  the  name  of  the  Riverside 
Brick  &  Manufacturing  Co.,  at  Hattiestown,  Miss.  The  cap¬ 
ital  stock  is  placed  at  $10,000. 

Four  men  were  suffocated  in  a  soft  clay  mine  of  the  Reese- 
Hammond  Fire  Brick  Co.,  at  Bolivar,  Pa.,  by  the  smoke  and 
heat  which  was  drawn  in  the  mine  from  a  small  burning 
building  near  the  mouth  of  the  mine.  About  twenty-five 
men  were  in  the  mine,  and  all  escaped  but  four. 

George  Koegele,  the  engineer  at  the  Ohlemacher  Brick 
Co.’s  plant,  Michigan  City,  Ind.,  was  caught  in  the  machinery, 
his  head  being  crushed,  and  death  resulted  instantly.  Mr. 
Koegele  had  been  employed  at  the  Ohlemacher  plant  for 
about  six  years,  and  in  that  time  had  sustained  several  in¬ 
juries.  He  was  twenty-seven  years  old,  and  leaves  a  wife  and 
one  child. 

The  Alumina  Clay  Co.  has  been  incorporated  at  Boulder, 
Colo.,  with  $1,000,000  capital  stock.  The  incorporators  are 
B.  A.  Langridge,  W.  M.  Holt,  James  Outram,  L.  C.  Stockton, 
S.  A.  Greenwood,  B.  J.  Morris  and  George  W.  Teal.  The  new 
company  will  take  over  the  properties  of  the  Cresta  Clay 
Co.  and  the  Great  Western  Brick,  Tile  &  Pottery  Co.,  and 
will  manufacture  brick,  tile  and  terra  cotta. 

The  Stratton  Fire  Clay  Co.,  Charles  M.'  and  Harper  E. 
Stratton,  have  purchased  the  plant  of  the  Ohio  River  Sewer 
Pipe  Co.,  at  Empire,  near  Steubenville,  Ohio.  The  exact 
consideration  is  not  known,  but  it  is  said  to  be  about  $100,- 
000.  The  new  owners  will  operate  both  this  plant  and 
that  of  the  Stratton  Company.  W.  B.  Stratton,  the  former 
owner,  has  closed  up  the  business  of  the  present  company 
and  retired  from  active  business  in  that  line,  for  a  time  at 
least. 

The  Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Company,  Cleveland,  write 
that  they  have  entered  the  new  year  with  enough  orders  on 
their  books  to  keep  them  busy  for  a  good  while  to  come. 
The  'demand  for  the  cars  has  been  almost  greater  than  they 
could  take  care  of.  They  have  recently  made  shipments 
to  the  following  firms:  William  Grove,  Pa.,  Brick  Co.,  West¬ 
ern  Brick  Co.,  Danville,  Ill.,  Logan  Fire  Brick  Mfg.  Co,  Logan, 
Ohio,  making  300  of  these  double  deck  cars  for  this  one  firm; 
Lincoln  Fire  Brick  &  Shape  Co.,  Bolivar,  Pa.;  Joseph  Rus¬ 
sell,  Toronto,  Canada;  Standard  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Empire, 
Ohio,  and  New  Cumberland,  W.  Va.;  H.  C.  Dunn,  Erie,  Pa. 


They  are  much  elated  over  the  fact  that  before  their  new 
side-dump  clay  car  had  been  on  the  market  two  months,  they 
had  received  a  duplicate  order. 

Dickinson,  N.  D.,  is  to  have  a  new  brick  plant.  They  have 
a  fine  supply  of  clay  and  a  good  demand  for  brick.  Mr.  Mc- 
Gillivray  is  interested  in  the  movement. 

The  immense  brickmaking  plant  of  the  Kewanee  (Ill.) 
Mining  &  Mfg.  Co.,  was  completely  destroyed  by  fire  the 
night  of  January  8,  entailing  a  loss  of  about  $50,000,  partly 
covered  by  insurance.  The  plant  will  at  once  be  rebuilt. 

Mayor  Maybury,  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  is  investigating  the  ad¬ 
visability  of  establishing  a  city  brick  plant  of  20,000  to  30,000 
daily  capacity.  Detroit  uses  from  5,000,000  to  8,000,000  brick 
a  year,  and  they  figure  they  can  effect  a  tremendous  saving 
by  the  establishment  of  a  municipal  plant. 

The  safe  of  the  Denny  Clay  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  was  blown 
open  by  burglars  recently,  and  while  they  did  not  get  any 
money,  the  safe,  which  was  a  new  one  just  put  in  to  take 
the  place  of  the  safe  which  was  blown  open  about  a  year 
ago,  was  almost  ruined.  What  money  was  in  the  safe  was 
in  an  inner  strong  box  which  the  burglars  did  not  get  into 
at  all. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Alton 
Building,  Paving  and  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Alton,  Ill.,  the  following 
officers  were  elected:  Edward  Rodgers,  president;  Eben 
Rodgers,  secretary  and  treasurer;  directors,  E.  C.  Lemen, 
Balser  Schiess,  Edward  Rodgers  and  Eben  Rodgers.  Last 
year  was  one  of  the  best  in  the  history  of  this  company,  the 
output  aggregating  20,000,000  brick. 

Business  has  been  very  good  with  the  Pittsburg  Dryer 
Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  within  the  last  six  months.  They  re¬ 
cently  completed  a  five-tunnel  dryer  for  the  T.  B.  Townsend 
Brick  &  Contracting  Co.,  Zanesville,  Ohio;  a  three-tunnel 
dryer  for  the  Perrysburg,  Ohio,  Tile  and  Brick  Co;  a  ten- 
tunnel  dryer  for  the  Newburgh  Brick  &  Clay  Co.,  Cleveland, 
Ohio;  a  ten-tunnel  dryer  for  the  Calder  Brick  &  Coal  Co., 
Cameron,  Ohio,  and  completed  a  five-tunnel  addition  to  a 
five-tunnnel  dryer  they  built  for  the  Alonzo  Curtis  Brick  Co., 
Grant  Park,  Ill.,  a  year  or  so  ago.  They  are  now  at  work  on 
a  six-tunnel  dryer  for  a  firm  in  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Robinson, 
the  president  of  the  Pittsburg  Dryer  Co.,  will  be  at  Birming¬ 
ham  early  convention  week,  ready  to  talk  dryers  to  interest¬ 
ed  parties. 


THE  RENZ  PATENT  MALLEABLE  IRON  HOOP  LUG. 

Quickest  and  easiest  applied.  Hoop  lays  flat  against  Tank  Stave  or 
Brick  of  Kiln.  Made  of  one  piece  only.  Bolt  never  bends. 


(Patent  allowed.) 

For  particulars  and  price  address 


CYPRESS  TANK  CO.,  Mobile,  Ala.,  U.  S.  A. 

Manufacturers  of  Cypress  Tanks  and  Steel  Towers. 


The  Multiple  Down-Draft  Kiln. 

An  improvement  on  the  Down-draft,  as  well  as  the  old  style  continuous.  A  battery  of  about  eight  ordinary  size  round  down-draft  kilns,  which  are 
connected  by  a  scientific  arrangement  of  flues  so  that  the  draft  and  combustion  draws  from  kiln  to  kiln.  If  the  kiln  is  under  full  fire  the 
combustion  draws  into  the  next  kiln  for  steaming  and  heating.  When  kiln  under  full  fire  is  closed,  the  next  kiln  is  ready  for  full  Are.  ’The 
heat  from  the  cooling  kilns  is  utilized  for  combustion  draft  of  the  kiln  under  Are.  The  withdrawing  heat  from  the  cooling  kiln  is  governed  by  a 
damper  as  much  as  the  clay  ware  will  stand  without  checking,  or  the  heat  may  be  left  for  some  time  before  withdrawing.  A  battery  of  eight  kilns 
is  best  so  that  setting  in  the  green  ware,  steaming,  heating,  full  fire  cooling,  and  taking  the  ware  out  of  the  kilns,  can  be  continued  indefinitely 
insuring  a  steady  operation.  ’ 


For  clay  or  shale  of  a  very  rich  nature  the  square  kilns  are  better  adapted  to  a  battery  of  eight  kilns,  four  side  by  side  about  16  to  18  feet  wide 
and  20  to  30  feet  long,  leaving  room  enough  between  ends  for  excess.  Specially,  if  clay  ware  is  undergoing  a  very  high  vitrification,  and  annealing 
The  heat  of  the  cooling  kiln  is  drawn  by  two  horizontal  flues  on  each  side  of  the  crown  without  any  inlet  of  cold  air,  then  utilized  on  other  kilns 
of  green  ware.  The  furnaces  to  my  kilns  are  so  constructed  as  to  form  a  double  hot  air  twin  draft  coking  table  The  time  to  burn  one  of  my  kilns 
is  about  three  days;  some  clay  may  take  a  little  longer,  others  will  take  less.  I  have  burned  a  kiln  in  60  hours  settled  10  inches  in  a  kiln  set  32 
brick  high,  with  a  stack.  105  feet  high. 

* 

Saving  time  in  burning  means  saving  money;  saving  fuel  and  saving  labor —there  is  less  shoveling  to  do.  KAUL  KILNS  are  for  high  grade  clay 
ware,  for  they  burn  as  well  as  any  down  draft  kiln,  and  better  than  the  old  continuous  or  Dutch  kilns.  They  are  easy  to  operate  for  anyone  who 
understands  burning.  Old  kilns,  if  not  too  far  apart,  can  be  altered  to  this  process.  The  kiln  has  been  in  operation  for  three  years.  I  will  rebuild 
kilns,  or  construct  new  ones,  and  guarantee  results.  FOR  INFORMATION,  WRITE  TO 

KILN  PATENTED  March  23,  1904.]  C.  F.  HAUL,  Madison.  Neb. 
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HIGH  GRADE  BRICK  MACHINERY 

Chambers  Brothers  Company, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


SCREW  FACED  STONE  EXTRACTING  CLAY  CRUSHER. 

The  principles  involved  in  these  two  machines  make  a  great  combination  for 
preparing  certain  kinds  of  clay.  Chambers  builds  the  machines  in  the  right  way. 


End  Cut  and  Side  Cut  Brick  Machines. 

Dry  Pans,  Elevators,  Pug  Hills,  Mixers. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed, 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

POTTERY  NEWS. 


LTHOUGH  IT  IS  TIME  for  the  busy- 
season  of  the  year  with  the  potteries, 
somehow  business  does  not  seem  to 
come  so  easy  this  year.  From  Septem¬ 
ber  to  December  or  January  business  is 
usually  at  its  best  with  the  potteries, 
but  somehow  this  year  seems  to  be  an 
exception  to  the  general  rule,  for  none 
of  the  plants  is  rushed  with  orders,  as 
is  usually  the  case  at  this  season.  Of 
course,  some  of  them  are  busy,  but  the  majority  are  now 
winding  up  what  orders  they  do  have.  In  the  majority  of 
the  plants  in  this  city  and  vicinity  about  two  weeks  will  be 
taken  for  the  holidays.  The  outlook  for  the  new  year  is  good, 
however,  and  the  majority  of  the  potteries  expect  a  good 
year  during  1905. 

The  Colonial  Company,  of  this  city,  announce  that  they 
are  fairly  busy  and  that  only  a  few  days  will  be  taken  for 
the  holidays. 

The  Harker  Pottery  Company,  of  this  city,  are  now  occu¬ 
pying  their  new  addition  to  their  pottery,  which  has  just 
been  completed.  Their  intention  is  to  erect  two  additional 
kilns  in  their  decorating  department  the  first  of  the  new 
year. 

The  Electric  Porcelain  Company,  of  this  city,  have  just  com¬ 
pleted  three  additional  kilns  to  their  now  large  plant,  and 
have  also  completed  several  new  buildings  which  will  in¬ 
crease  the  capacity  of  their  works  at  least  50  per  cent.  They 
will  install  a  complete  new  outfit  of  machinery  in  the  new 
addition,  and  a  part  of  this  has  already  been  placed  in  posi¬ 
tion  and  workmen  are  now  hard  at  work  upon  the  other  por¬ 
tion.  They  expect  to  start  up  the  new  addition  in  full  about 
the  first  of  the  new  year. 

The  East  End  China  Company  are  bringing  out  a  new  din¬ 
ner  service,  which  will  be  placed  upon  the  market  shortly. 

Patterson  Bros.,  of  Wellsville,  Ohio,  have  just  completed 
a  new  kiln,  which  they  have  now  placed  in  operation  and 
which  will  increase  their  capacity  about  50  per  cent. 

The  Union  Potteries  Company  are  erecting  a  seven-kiln 
pottery  at  Huntington,  W.  Va.  They  expect  to  be  in  opera¬ 
tion  by  March  1st.  The  company  formerly  operated  a  pottery 
at  East  Liverpool,  Ohio,  and  one  at  New  Cumberland,  W.  Va. 

A  deal  is  on  whereby  an  electrical  porcelain  works  will  be 
erected  at  New  Cumberland,  W.  Va.  The  plant  will  have  a 
capacity  of  three  kilns,  and  A.  L.  Dyke,  of  Akron,  Ohio,  will 
be  the  general  manager  of  same. 

The  Zanesville  Filter  and  Pottery  Company,  of  Zanesville, 
Ohio,  which  purchased  a  new  plant  a  month  or  so  ago,  are  al¬ 


A  Kiln  equipped  with  the  Tecktonius  Kiln  Lug  is  a  guarantee 
of  superior  strength  and  lasting  qualities  over  other  kilns  where 
its  bands  are  a  network  of  Rivets  and  Rivet  Holes. 

For  particulars  and  price,  address  E.  C. 


most  ready  to  place  same  in  operation.  The  kilns  are  well 
under  way  and  the  buildings  have  been  completed.  The  ma¬ 
chinery  is  now  being  placed  in  position  and  thirty  days 
should  see  the  plant  ready  to  operate. 

The  National  Tile  Company,  of  Anderson,  Ind.,  have  let  a 
large  contract  for  additional  machinery  for  their  works,  and 
the  output  of  same  will  be  increased  somewhat  by  these  ad¬ 
ditions. 

There  is  some  talk  of  another  electrical  porcelain  works 
being  started  at  East  Liverpool,  Ohio,  or  in  Chester,  a  suburb 
of  same.  The  company  is  called  the  National  Electrical  Por¬ 
celain*  Company.  They  have  already  been  incorporated,  and 
it  is  said  will  start  to  build  about  March  1st. 

The  Metropolis  Pottery  Company,  of  Metropolis,  Ill.,  have 
placed  contracts  for  a  new  engine  and  boiler  and  also  addi¬ 
tional  clayworking  machinery,  which  will  greatly  facilitate 
matters  around  their  plant.  They  will  increase  their  kiln 
capacity  the  first  of  the  new  year. 

The  Rooltwood  Pottery  Company,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  are 
installing  some  new  machinery,  which  will  facilitate  work  at 
their  plant  somewhat. 

It  is  said  that  the  Shenango  China  Company,  of  New 
Castle,  Pa.,  will  lease  the  plant  of  the  New  Castle  Pottery 
Company  and  then  change  the  ware  to  semi-porcelain  in  place 
of  china,  and  operate  the  same  in  connection  with  their  own 
pottery.  Nothing  definite  has  been  done  as  yet  regarding 
same. 

The  Fulper  Pottery  Company,  of  Flemington,  N.  J.,  have 
just  placed  in  operation  some  new  additions  to  their  plant, 
and  everything  is  now  running  smoothly  again. 

The  Eagle  Mica  Company,  of  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  will  erect 
a  claywashing  plant  in  North  Carolina  the  first  of  the  year, 
and  contracts  have  already  been  placed  for  the  erection  of 
the  buildings  and  for  the  mining  and  claywashing  machinery 
to  be  installed  in  same. 

The  United  States  Kaolin  and  Development  Company,  of 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  have  just  placed  contracts  for  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  a  claywashing  plant  at  Seivern,  N.  C.,  where  they  have 
valuable  deposits  of  clay  upon  their  property  there.  The 
company  have  already  started  to  build  their  plant  there  and 
have  a  very  favorable  outlook. 

The  Sackett  Mine  Supply  Company  have  filed  a  petition  in 
the  courts  asking  that  the  Columbus  Pottery  Company,  of 
Columbus,  Ohio,  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver.  It  is 
said  that  the  company  owe  $25,000.  The  amount  owed  the 
Sachet  people  is  $3,225. 

Mr.  John  O’Halloren,  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  is  increasing 
the  output  of  his  pottery  there  somewhat.  Mr.  O’Halloran 
built  a  new  pottery  last  summer,  having  abandoned  the  old 
one-  Tom  Potter. 


Tecktonius  Improved  1904  Kiln  Band  Lug  Patent. 

Applied  to  Band  of  Kiln  without  Blacksmithing. 


“  Remember  ”  Economy,  Durability,  Simplicity  and  Neatness 
is  what  has  made  the  Tecktonius  Lug  an  indispensable  fixture  to 
circular  kilns. 

Tecktonius  Mfg.  Co.,  Racine,  Wis. 


EVENS  &  HOWARD  FIRE  BRICK  CO 


Fire  Brick 
and 

Fire  Clay 
Tiles 
for  all 
purposes. 


We  manufac¬ 
ture  all  large 
sizes  Culvert 
and  Sewer 
Pipe,  24-inch 
to  36  inch  in¬ 
clusive. 


GRAND  PRIZE 


AND 

GOLD  MEDAL 

c/I  warded  fo 


BVBNS*  HOWARD 
FIRE  BRICK  CO. 

ST.  LOU  15  MO- 
FOR. 

Seiner  Pipe  and  fireBrick 


We  make 
Specialty  of 
Tiles 
for 

Zinc  Works, 
Cement  Plants, 
etc. 


Prices  and 
Terms  on 
Application. 
General  Offices 
916-922 
Market  St., 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


HIGHEST  AWARD  EVER  MADE,  FOR  FIRE  BRICK, 
^  J  *  SEWER  PIPE  AND  FIRE  CLAY  GOODS.  J  J  * 
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FOR  SALE,  WANTED,  ETC. 

Advertising  rates  In  this  Column  25 
cents  a  line,  or  4  cents  a  word  each  in¬ 
sertion;  about  seven  words  make  a  line. 
Cash  should  accompany  the  advertise¬ 
ment  to  Insure  Insertion.  No  ad.  In¬ 
serted  for  less  than  $1.00. 


WANTED. 

50,000  second  hand  white  pine  pallets,  10  by  32 
inches.  Address  MARTIN  MEYER. 

12  2  c  Farmingdale,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


W ANTED — Position  as  foreman  ;  have  had 
experience  in  manufacturing  brick,  hollow 
block  conduits  and  understand  burning  of 
glazed  wares.  Can  give  the  best  of  refer¬ 
ences.  Address  HALL, 

1  tf  lp  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE  OR  RENT. 

Vitrified  brick  and  tile  plant,  with  the  privilege 
of  buying.  A  fine  opening  for  the  right  man. 
Address  Sanderson  &  Wilson  Hardware  and 
12  2  cm  Furniture  Co.,  Rich  Hill,  Mo. 


FOR  SALE  CHEAP. 

One  10  M  daily  capacity  brick  plant,  complete 
with  land,  machine  and  all  tools  and  appliances 
for  brickmaking.  For  information  address 
CITIZENS’  STATE  BANK, 

11  3  cm  Oakland,  Iowa. 


FOR  SALE. 

A  four-mold  Simpson  dry  press  brick  ma¬ 
chine,  in  good  condition.  At  your  own  price. 
Address 

TERRE  HAUTE  PRESS  BRICK  CO., 

1  2  cm  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 


WANTED — Traveling  salesman,  by  estab¬ 
lished  building  material  manufacturing 
company,  to  call  on  trade  in  Illinois  and 
Indiana.  State  age  and  experience.  Head¬ 
quarters  St.  Louis.  Address 
lid  PRESS,  care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED — GOOD  LOCATION 

for  a  sqwer  pipe  plant.  Must  have  an 
abundance  of  fire  or  shale  clay.  Site  with 
both  clay  and  coal  preferred.  Address 

“MANUFACTURER,” 

1  2  cm  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE. 

A  16,000  capacity  brick  plant,  with  land, 
machinery,  tools,  and  appliances  for  brick¬ 
making.  Good  shipping  facilities  with  pri¬ 
vate  siding.  Demand  good ;  greater  than 
the  supply.  Address 

WICOMICO  BRICK  CO., 

1  1  1pm  Salisbury,  Md. 


FOR  SALE — One  Daytonian  No.  1  Brick 
Machine,  practically  new.  One  Raymond 
No.  10  Cyclone  Pulverizer,  new.  One  pair 
cone-shaped  smooth  rolls.  One  10  by  15 
Meyer  fixed  cut-off  engine  in  good  repair. 
Addr6ss 

MONMOUTH  BRICK  &  TILE  CO., 
lid  Monmouth,  Ill. 


WANTED. 

Good  second-hand  horizontal -flue  boiler, 
about  3-inch  flues,  110  to  130  h.  p.,  with 
Henry  front  preferred,  subject  to  inspection. 
Also  tank  with  tower,  about  1,000  gallons 
capacity.  Answer  with  lowest  price,  cash. 

CONOCOCHEAGUE  BRICK  CO., 

1  2  dm  Williamsport,  Md. 


FOR  SALE — AUGER  BRICK  MACHINES. 

One  Raymond  777  Side-cut  Machine,  with 
Automatic  Side  Cutter,  $400.00. 

One  Wonder  Side-cut  Brick  Machine,  with¬ 
out  cutting  table,  $250.00. 

One  Steele  &  Sons’  “Extra”  End-cut  Ma¬ 
chine,  with  Automatic  End  Cutter,  $150.00. 

One  Penfield  Semi-Automatic  Side-Cut 
Table,  $150.00. 

One  Brewer  No.  12-14  End  Mold  Machine. 
Has  been  run  two  seasons  and  was  in  run¬ 
ning  condition  when  taken  out.  It  needs 
some  few  repairs ;  plungers  should  be  reset 
and  top  of  mold-wheel  planed  down.  $250.00. 

CHAMBERS  BROS.  CO., 

1  2  L  Philadelphia,  Fa. 


FOR  SALE — Brickyard  in  live  Industrial 
city  in  Illinois.  A  snap  for  a  brickmaker. 
Address  WOSANG, 

1  1  lp  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE. 

Four-mold  dry  press — made  one  kiln  brick. 
Very  cheap.  Address 

lid  “D,”  care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE. 

Small  tile  and  brick  factory  In  a  big 
town.  Best  shipping  point.  Cannot  supply 
the  demand.  Could  enlarge  profitably. 

Address  IOWA, 

11c  Care  Clay- Worker. 


FOR  SALE  OR  TRADE — Hercules  Soft-Mud 
Brick  Machine ;  also  7,600  stool  steel  pal¬ 
lets,  10  by  33  or  34  inches,  all  good  as  new. 
Dry  press  Boyd'  Machine  preferred. 

Address  EVERSON  &  FERGUSON, 

1  3  cm  Crawfordsville,  Ind. 


FOR  SALE. 

One  four-mold  U.  S.  dry  press,  including 
two  sets  new  liners,  one  set  new  plungers 
for  same.  Excellent  condition.  One  clay 
steamer  for  tempering  clay.  For  particulars 
write  us. 

THE  EVERIIARD  COMPANY, 
11c  Massillon,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE. 

Twenty  acres  clay  land  within  the  city 
limits.  Good  clay  and  shipping  facilities. 
Land  is  located  in  Northwestern  Iowa.  Rea¬ 
son  for  selling,  owner  retiring  from  business. 
A  splendid  opportunity  and  a  bargain.  For 
particulars  add'ress  A.  H.  K., 

1  3  cm  Care  Clay-Worker 


WANTED — Position  as  foreman  on  a  paving 
or  front  brick  plant,  or  one  making  sewer 
pipe,  conduit  or  fire-proofing ;  have  a  thor¬ 
ough  knowledge  of  burning  brick  and  all 
salt-glazed  ware ;  must  be  steady  employ¬ 
ment  and  good  wages  ;  will  guarantee  good 
work ;  am  strictly  temperate ;  references. 

Address  LOYAL, 

11c  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED— SUPERINTENDENT. 

For  a  strictly  up-to-date  plant  in  New 
England  making  60,000  wire-cut  face  and 
common  bricks  per  day.  Must  be  thoroughly 
experienced  in  the  manufacture  of  stiff  mud 
bricks  and  competent  to  successfully  manage 
the  plant  in  every  detail.  Address 

"NEW  ENGLAND,” 

1  2  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE. 

One  second-hand  Grand  Automatic  Soft- 
Mud  Brick  Machine. 

One  double-geared  Pug  Mill. 

One  Potts  Disintegrator. 

One  Wellington  Mold  Sand'er. 

All  for  $350.00  to  quick  buyer.  Address 

S.  J.  KANE, 

lip  Milton,  W.  Va. 


WANTED — Promptly,  a  first-class  and  ex¬ 
perienced  brick  yard  foreman  and  burner,  for 
a  soft-mud  plant  making  7,000,000  brick  an¬ 
nually,  using  Potts’  machinery,  open  up¬ 
draft  kilns,  wood  fuel,  negro  labor.  Healthy 
southern  location  and  good  salary  to  a 
competent  man,  who  must  furnish  with  ap¬ 
plication  good  references,  showing  that  he  is 
healthy,  sober  and  competent.  Address 
FERNWOOD  LUMBER  COMPANY, 

1  4  dm  Fernwood,  Pike  County,  Miss. 


FOR  SALE — AT  A  BARGAIN. 

One  No.  7  Special  Penfield  plunger  brick 
and  tile  machine,  with  dies,  cutting  table, 
etc. 

One  36  by  10  ft.  Standard  tubular  boiler. 
One  7  by  10  Atlas  engine. 

One  Chief  disintegrator. 

All  in  good  condition.  If  you  mean  busi¬ 
ness  here  is  your  chance.  For  detailed  in¬ 
formation  and  price,  address 

WM.  McCUBBIN, 

11c  Braymer,  Mo. 


A  SPLENDID  OPPORTUNITY. 

Well  equipped  brick  yard,  24  miles  from 
one  of  the  best  cities  in  the  South,  which 
uses  from  six  to  eight  million  brick  per 
year.  One  of  Chambers’  large  size  machines 
and  disintegrators,  with  pugging  machine, 
two  boilers  and  80-horse  engine,  85  acres 
land.  Will  sell  all  or  half  Interest.  One- 
third  cash,  balance  in  brick  at  $5.00  per 
thousand  at  yard,  as  the  owner  is  a  con¬ 
tractor.  Address  S.  B.  S., 

lid  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE— A  well-equipped  fire  brick  plant, 
20,000  daily  capacity,  with  an  Inexhaust¬ 
ible  supply  of  best  grade  of  clay  for  roofing 
brick.  Address  R.  B., 

11c  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED, 

At  once,  wet  pan.  Must  be  in  good  condi¬ 
tion  and  reasonable  price.  Address 

SPRINGFIELD  CLAY  MFG.  CO., 
lid  Springfield,  O. 


WANTED, 

About  sixty  thousand  Pallets,  10  by  32 
inches.  Address 

HUDSON  RIVER, 

lid  _  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED, 

At  once,  a  second-hand  No.  2  Williams 
Crusher  in  good  order. 

CAMBRIDGE  BRICK  &  TILE  CO., 

1  2  d  Cambridge,  O. 


FOR  SALE — Swift’s  Wonder  of  the  Age 
Grateless  Furnace  Kilns.  Cost  of  construc¬ 
tion  less  than  one-half.  Write  for  particulars. 

F.  E.  SWIFT, 

420  West  Fourth  St., 

11  tf  d  Dayton,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE  CHEAP. 

A  well  equipped  modern  common  and  fire  brick 
plant.  Capacity,  20,000  per  day  pressed,  and  60,000 
stiff  mud  brick.  An  inexhaustible  supply  of  good 
fire  clay  and  common  clay.  A  good  location  in 
the  South.  Address  AXX, 

12  3  cm  Care  Cl  ay- Worker. 


FOR  SALE — KILN  PLANS. 

“Just  made  the  second  burn  on  brick  in 
my  kiln.  Six  hours  quicker  than  the  first — 
96  hours  from  start  to  finish.  All  were 
hard.  WM.  M.  EMPSON.  Clinton.  Ia.” 

THE  STEWART  PATENT  KILN  CO., 
lid  Findlay,  O. 


FOR  SALE, 

Brick  plant  complete,  with  No.  1  seam  of  clay 
for  making  buff  building  brick,  also  fire  brick 
clay.  Red  brick  unexcelled.  One-half  interest, 
or  outright  sale.  Other  business  reason  for 
selling.  River  and  rail  shipments.  A1  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  malie’money.  Plant  in  Kanawha  coal 
district.  Address  .  BOX  25, 

12  2  dm  Pratt,  W.  Va. 


WANTED — Position  as  brick  burner  and 
general  manager  of  brick  plant.  Can  burn 
with  wood,  up-draft  clamp  kilns.  Am  42 
years  old  and  have  had  lifetime  experience. 
Have  been  at  last  position  ten  years,  but 
desire  a  change.  Our  output  has  been 
3,000,000  per  annum.  Address 

JOHN  EAST, 

Kelly  and  Princess  Ann  ave., 

1  1  cm  Norfolk,  Va. 


FOR  SALE — 

One  Sword  brick  machine. 

One  Eagle  double  die  repress. 

Three  Bonnot  double  die  represses. 

One  Columbian  double  die  repress. 

TWo  Penfield  single  die  steam  represses. 
One  Boyd  4-mold  dry  press. 

New  12  and  16-pound  rail. 

One  Stedman  disintegrator. 

Address  F.  R., 

1  1  i.  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE. 

A  “Hercules,  Sr.”  of  iron,  capacity  45,000 
bricks  per  day ;  but  little  used.  Good  as 
new. 

Two  power  repress  machines,  Steele  & 
Sons’  make ;  one  “Carnell”  hand  repress 
two  Steele  &  Sons’  patent  brick  trucks,  and 
other  trucks  and  barrows  ;  racks  and  white 
pine  pallets  for  60,000  bricks  ;  all  little  used 
and  good.  On  account  of  change  will  sell 
the  above  articles  very  low. 

“CONOCOCHEAGUE”  BRICK  CO., 

1  2  dm  Williamsport,  Md. 


CLAY  PROPERTY  TO  LEASE. 

In  the  Pittsburg  (Kan.)  District. 

In  connection  with  our  coal  company  we 
have  large  amount  of  clay,  which  we  mine 
with  the  coal  and  desire  to  arrange  for  the 
establishment  of  a  CLAY  MANUFACTUR¬ 
ING  PLANT  on  property,  on  very  favorable 
terms  for  clay  mined  and  delivered.  Cheap 
Coal  or  Natural  Gas  for  Fuel.  Clav  has 
been  tested  for  pavers,  building  brick  and 
conduits.  For  particulars  address 

BORDEN  &  LOVELL, 

17  Battery  Place, 

1  1  cm  New  York  City. 


[Continued  on  Page  146.] 
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FOR  SALE,  WANTED,  ETC. — Continued. 


FOR  SALE— A  Remington  typewriter  in  good 
condition,  used  less  than  a  year.  Price,  $60.00. 
C.  O.  D.  Address  MANGANESE, 

10  tf  d  Care  Clay- Worker. 


FOR  $25.00  WE  FURNISH  working  plans  for  low 
cost  round  grateless  kiln.  Not  patented.  Large 
saving  in  construction.  Fine  burners. 

PLATT  PATENT  KILN  CO., 

11  tf  d  Van  Meter,  Iowa. 


WANTED. 

Position  on  a  brick  yard.  Have  had  21 
years’  experience  in  the  manufacture  of 
terra  cotta  and  roofing  tile.  Address 
1  2  cm  “FRED,”  care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE. 

At  a  bargain,  three  Williams  Patent 
Crushers  and  Pulverizers.  Little  used. 

Address  “CASPER,” 

1  3  dm  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE. 

One  four-mold  U.  S.  Dry  Press,  1  five- 
mold  U.  S.  Dry  Press,  latest  pattern  and 
never  been  in  use ;  also  two  “20th  Century” 
Soft-mud  Presses.  Prices  reasonable. 

Write  GLOBE  IRON  WORKS, 

lid  Erie,  Ta. 


FOR  SALE. 

One  9-foot  dry  pan,  iron  frame. 

One  revolving  screen. 

One  Miller  hand  press. 

THE  T.  B.  TOWNSEND  BRICK  AND 
CONTRACTING  COMPANY, 

8  tf  d  Zanesville,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE. 

An  up-to-date  paving  brick  and  tile  factory, 
with  8  down-draft  kilns  and  plenty  of  good  shale. 
Siding  reaches  17  railroads.  Located  at  Des. 
Moines,  Iowa.  Reasons  for  selling— we  have  bus¬ 
iness  in  the  South  that  demands  the  greater  part 
of  our  attention.  Address  E.  T.  LIKES, 

11  3  cm  Independence,  Kan. 


FOR  SALE — The  only  brick  yard  in  Ma¬ 
comb,  Ill.  Plant  is  well  equipped  with 
Raymond  soft-mud  machinery,  all  new. 
Four  down-draft  kilns.  Daily  capacity 
25,000.  The  demand  for  brick  Is  greater 
than  the  supply.  Reason  for  selling,  other 
business  claims  the  owner's  attention. 

Address  MACOMB, 

1  3  dm  Care  Clay- Worker. 


FOR  SALE. 

Six  perfectly  new  Raymond  dump  cars. 

One  No.  1  end-dump,  1  1-2  cu.  yd.,  and 
one  No.  1  side-dump,  same  capacity,  $35.63 
each. 

One  No.  2  end-dump,  1  1-4  yd.  and  one 
one  No.  2  side-dump,  sanje  capacity,  $33.75 
each. 

One  No.  3  end-dump,  1  yd.,  and  one  No. 
3  side- (Jump,  $31.88  each.  All  30-inch  gauge. 

WM.  J.  OLIVER  MFG.  CO., 
lid  Knoxville,  Tenn. 


FOR  SALE. 

Plant  of  Blakeley  Brick  and  Terra  Cotta  Com¬ 
pany,  Blakeley,  Scott  County,  Minnesota.  Capa¬ 
city  three  to  five  million  per  season,  cream  or 
buff  colored  brick.  Equipped  with  steam  power, 
rack  and  pallet  system,  and  gravity  car  line. 
Good  market,  cheap  labor  and  unlimited  supply 
of  clay.  Sixty  acres  land.  Two  yards,  two  pits, 
and  saw  mill  on  properly:  with  necessary  barns, 
boarding  houses,  etc.  Only  reason  for  selling  is 
inability  of  owners  to  give  personal  attention  to 
management,  owing  to  non-residence.  Address 

COMPANY, 

Care  1559  Railway  Exchange, 

12  2  dm  Chicago,  Ill. 


FOR  SALE. 

1  Martin  style  B  soft  mud  machine  with 
pug  mill. 

1  Anderson  soft  mud  steam  power  machine. 

2  Monarch  soft  mud  machines. 

1  band  cutting  table. 

1  iron  horse  steam  power  soft  mud  ma¬ 
chine. 

1  Iron  steam  power  soft  mud  machine. 

1  60  h.  p.  boiler  soft  mud  machine. 

1  35  h.  p.  boiler  and  1  25  h.  p.  engine. 

1  20  ft  two-flue  boiler. 

1  24-lt.  gasoline  machine. 

1  hand  repress,  1  disintegrator,  1  double  die 
Leader  power  repress.  All  these  have  been  over¬ 
hauled  and  are  in  first-class  condition,  prac¬ 
tically  as  good  as  new. 

THE  HORTON  MFG.  CO., 

Painesville,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE — Penfield  &  Son  Brick  and  Tile 
Machine,  good  as  new.  Complete  attach¬ 
ments.  Horse-power  or  steam.  This  is  a 
bargain.  G.  C.  BOWEN, 

11c  Corry,  Pa. 


WANTED — Active,  practical  manager  for 
large  plant  for  making  fine  face  brick. 
Must  have  successful  experience.  State 
references  ana!  present  employment. 

Address  M.  D.,  care  Clay-Worker. 

1  1  L 


FOR  ROOFING  TILE  PLANTS. 

Well  experienced  man  in  roofing  tile  busi¬ 
ness  wants  to  take  up  contract  for  filling, 
emptying  and  burning  the  kiln.  Only  good 
burned  tile  need  to  be  paid  for.  Address 
1  1  cm  CARL,  care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE. 

At  a  bargain,  complete  outfit,  two  (2) 
soft-mud,  steam  power  machines,  with  shaft¬ 
ing,  engine  ana’  boiler.  Address 

L.  H.  CORDES  &  CO., 

1  1  cm  Watertown,  Wis. 


500,000  PAVING  BRICK  WANTED. 

We  will  pave  next  year  and  shall  need  500,000 
paving  brick.  We  ha’ve  a  clay  that  will  make  an 
excellent  quality  of  this  brick.  We  want  to  de¬ 
velop  this  clay  and  will  offer  good  inducements 
to  responsible  parties  who  will  establish  a  brick 
plant  here.  Our  clay  is  suitable  for  all  kinds  of 
brick  and  tiling.  For  further  particulars  write 
to  T.  H.  PRIDHAM. 

113  cm  Austin,  Minn. 


FOR  SALE. 

One  Stedman  40-inch  Disintegrator,  cost 
$600 ;  is  in  first-class  condition ;  was  in¬ 
stalled  and  used  for  one  week.  Will  sell 
at  great  sacrifice. 

The  Charles  Mill  Supply  Company, 

15  So.  William  St., 

11  tf  dm  New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE — Books  for  brickmakers.  Inexpe¬ 
rienced  workmen  will  find  them  a  source  of 
valuable  information.  “Brickmakers’  Man¬ 
ual,  $3.00 — a  practical  treatise  on  the  every¬ 
day  details  of  brickmaking.  “Clay  Glazes  and 
Enamels,”  $5.00 — tells  how  to  glaze  and 
enamel  brick,  and  gives  valuable  receipts. 
“Sixty  Years  a  Brickmaker,”  $2.50 — a  chron¬ 
icle  of  the  experiences  of  a  successful  veteran 
brickmaker  and  able  writer.  “Vitrified  Pav¬ 
ing  Brick,”  $1.00 — tells  all  about  the  best 
materials  for  and  methods  of  manufacturing 
paving  brick.  “Tables  of  Analyses  of  Clays, 
$1.00 — gives  the  analyses  of  many  American 
and  European  clays.  Any  or  all  of  these  books 
mailed,  postage  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  price. 
Write  for  lists  of  other  valuable  books  for 
clayworkers.  Address 

T.  A.  RANDALL  &  CO., 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


FOR  SALE  CHEAP — One  C.  W.  Raymond 
Co.  No.  777  Brick  Machine,  with  auto¬ 
matic  down-cut  cutter.  Machine  in  perfect 
condition ;  has  only  made  one-half  million 
brick.  DIAMOND  BRICK  CO., 

1  1  cm  Brandt,  Pa. 


WANTED— POSITION. 

As  superintendent  by  practical  man,  hav¬ 
ing  had  20  years’  experience  in  paving,  dry 
press,  soft  mud  brick  and  tile.  Can  use  coal, 
wood  or  oil  as  fuel.  Can  furnish  references. 
Personal  interview  desired  if  possible. 

Address  “GLEN,” 

1  1  1pm  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED— A  man  to  sell  Hollow  Tile  Build¬ 
ing  Blocks,  Brick,  etc.,  in  Western  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  New  York.  Party  must  have 
some  experience  in  this  line  of  business  and 
be  a  worker.  Moderate  salary  and  expenses 
to  start,  with  splendid  chance  of  advance¬ 
ment  to  one  who  can  show  results. 

Address  PENN, 

1  tf  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WAITED. 

Position  as  superintendent  by  a  practical 
brick  and  tile  maker,  fully  capable  of  han¬ 
dling  a  modern  plant.  Either  soft  or  stiff 
clay.  Thoroughly  acquainted  with  making 
vitrified  brick  from  shale.  Also  common, 
pressed  and  hollow  brick  and  tile.  If  sat¬ 
isfied  can  put  some  cash  in  the  business. 
Am  now  employed,  but  for  good  reasons  wish 
to  change.  Can  plan  and  erect  new  works. 
Have  had  over  20  years  of  experience. 
Strictly  sober.  Will  give  guarantee  to  get 
good  results.  Can  be  at  liberty  on  ten  days’ 
notice.  Address 

11c  “C,”  Care  Clay-Worker. 


See  additional  ads.  under  Table  of  Contents. 


Bricklaying 

By  OWEN  B.  MAGINNIS. 

A  Practical  Book  by  an  Experi¬ 
enced  Workman.  This  work  repre¬ 
sents  the  best  up-to-date  practice. 
100  pages  of  text.  150  engravings 
illustrating  clearly  every  important 
phase  of  the  work.  Price,  in  cloth 
.covers,  by  mail,  $1.50.  Full  table  of 
contents  mailed  to  any  address  free. 
Write  to 

T.  A.  RANDALL  <S  CO., 


Publishers, 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


PATENT  FOR  QUICK  SALE. 

$1,500  will  buy  Patent  No. 
750,561,  which  controls  the 
Hollow  Building  Block  shown 
here.  Must  sell  at  once,  as 
other  business  demands  my 
attention.  Address 

C.  N.  ALHERDING, 

Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio. 


NO  EXPERIMENTING 

- With - 

BRICK  KILNS  and  DRYE.RS 


deot.°.n.ed  W.  C.  Mitchell,  Clay  Plants 

EDWARDSVILLE.  ILL. 


WASTE  HEAT  D  R  Y  E  R  S  A  SPECIALTY. 


1  tf  d 


Z~HE:  C&rtb'-' WO  ZL 


Are  You 

A  Practical  Potter? 

Do  you  want  to  own  a  good  money  making  pottery  and 
become  independent  ?  If  so,  here  is  the 

Chance  of  a  Life  Time. 

Some  years  ago  the  present  owner  established  a  pottery 
some  thirty  miles  from  Spokane,  Wash.  The  demand  for  flower 
pots  was  so  great  and  the  price  so  good  that  they  have  con¬ 
stituted  the  chief  output  ever  since.  One  firm  alone  contracted 
for  fourteen  car  loads  of  pots  each  year.  There  is  a  market  for 
other  pottery  ware,  so  the  opportunity  for  growth  is  good. 

The  plant  consists  of  twenty  acres  of  good  clay,  ordinary 
frame  buildings,  one  round  kiln  of  six  thousand  capacity.  The 
equipment  includes  two  throwing  wheels,  two  jiggers  and  one 
flower  pot  machine.  Wood  is  used  for  fuel  and  costs  $1.75  a 
cord  delivered  at  kiln.  The  freight  rate  to  Spokane  is  5  cents 
a  hundred. 

The  present  owner  has  prospered,  and  having  invested  in 
other  lines,  now  desires  to  retire  from  the  pottery  business, 
and  offers  the  plant  for  sale  at  a  very  moderate  price  and  on 
easy  terms. 

A  PAYING  BUSINESS  AND  A  GOOD  HOME, 
IN  THE  FINEST  COUNTRY 
UNDER  THE  SUN. 


For  further  particulars,  address  WASHINGTON, 

Care  CLAY-WORKER. 
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GABRIEL  &  SCHALL 

P.  O.  Box  1712.  205  Pearl  Street. 


NEW  YORK. 


Sole  Importer*  in  the  United  States  of  the 


The  only  preventative  for  scum  and  discolor 
ation  on  Facing  Brick  and  Terra  Cotta,  neu¬ 
tralizing  the  Sulphate  of  Lime  in  the  Clay  and 
Water. 

Circulars  and  Particulars  on  Application. 


Not  a  New,  or  Untried  Experiment. 

THE 


VANDUZEN 
STEAM-JET  PUMPS 


have  stood  the  te  st  of  time  and  thousands 
more  are  sold  ev  ary  year.  Illustrated  cat¬ 
alogue  “H”  fre  jfor  the  asking. 


The  E.  W.  Vanduzen  Co., 


428-436  E.  Se  cond  St.,  CINCINNATI,  O. 


RAIN  OR  SHINE, 

Make  Hollow  Concrete  Building  Blocks. 


Our  Portable  Machine  is  Best.  Fastest, 
Simplest  and  Cheapest. 


1 


MAN  CAN  MAKE. 
BLOCKS  PER  DAY. 
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No  carrying  off  blocks.  No  broken  blocks. 
No  cogs  or  gears.  Just  does  business. 

Write  for  catalog. 

PETTYJOHN  BROS., 

1324  North  First  St.,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 


Mention  The  Clay* Worker 

When  Writing  to  Advertisers 
Mention  The  ClayWorker. 


Double  Up  andJDown-Draft  Brick  Kiln. 


Something  New  in  Brick 
Kilns  and  Brick  Dryers 

The  Dennis  Double  Chamber  Up  and  Down  Draft 
Brick  Kilns  and  Direct  Heat  and  Hot  Air  Brick 
Dryers  show  many  new  features  that  make  them 
superior  to  all  others. 

Economical,  durable  and  strong  in  construction 
and  operation,  having  many  points  of  advantage 
that  appeal  to  practical  brlckmakers. 

Patented  April  14,  1903,  and  Sept.  8,  1903. 

Brick  plants  installed  and  put  in  operation. 
Write  for  booklet.  Correspondence  solicited. 

F.  W.  DENNIS, 

145  Water  Street,  Norfolk,  Va. 


COLORING! 

Clinton  Hematite  Red 

is  the  Strongest  and  Best  Coloring 
for  Brick,  Mortar,  etc.,  etc. 

Be  Sure  You  Get  Packages  Bearing  Our  “Little  Yellow  Side=Label.” 

CLINTON  METALLIC  PAINT  CO.,  Clinton,  N.  Y. 

ARE  YOU  INTERESTED  IN  KILNS? 

HERE  IS  Ji  MEW  IDEM... 

in  the  disposition  of  Flues  in  Round  Kilns  (old  or  new) 
that  gives  the  operator 

Absolute  Control 

of  the  draft  in  all  parts  of  the  kiln  ;  insures  maximum 
percentage  of  thoroughly  burned  product  and  saves  dol¬ 
lars  in  fuel. 

THAT’S  WHAT  THE  BRETT  IMPROVED  PATENT  FLUE  SYSTEM  DOES. 

Write  for  particulars  to  T.  I.  BRETT,  Fairmont,  W.  Va 

THE,  BOSS  SYSTEM 

OF  BURNING  BKICK 


A  Testimonial  Letter  from  one  of  our  Customers. 

MARION  BRICK  WORKS. 

Room  505  Majestic  Building.  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Nov.  10,  1904. 

Mr.  John  C.  Boss,  Elkhart,  Ind.: 

Dear  Sir — In  reply  to  your  inquiry  of  the  8th  inst. ,  would  say  that  we  are  using 
your  system  of  burning  brick  on  a  number  of  our  kilns,  both  up  and  down-draft,  and 
we  are  so  well  pleased  with  it  that  we  shall,  in  the  near  future,  use  it  on  all  our  kilns. 

A  very  considerable  saving  in  time  and  fuel  is  affected,  and  the  quality  of  brick 
burned  by  our  system  is  much  better  than  we  have  been  getting  by  the  system  we 
have  heretofore  used. 

If  there  is  any  better  way  of  burning  coal  in  brick  kilns  than  by  the  Boss  Method, 
we  would  like  to  be  made  acquainted  with  it.  Yours  truly, 

MARION  BRICK  WORKS, 

A.  W.  Pennyt,  Gen.  Mgr. 

Catalogue  descriptive  of  the  BOSS  METHOD  containing  testimonial  letters,  to  he  had  for 
the  asking. 

JOHN  C.  BOSS, 

Office:  Room  405  Monger  Block.  ELKHART,  IND. 


THE:  C 
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A  Dryer  That  Will  Properly  Dry  Brick  at 

Small  Cost. 

Is  this  not  what  you  want? 
If  so,  let  us  talk  with  you 
about  our  Pittsburgh  fur¬ 
nace  dryer  or  our  combina¬ 
tion  furnace  and  waste  heat 
dryer. 

It  can  be  built  either  way 
or  in  combination,  so  that 
both  systems  can  be  used  in¬ 
dependently  or  at  the  same 
time. 

The  Pittsburgh 
Dryer  Co., 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 


Dryer  Almost  Finished. 


SEEING 

Saves  the  beginner  time  when  learning. 
Saves  the  learned  time  when  beginning. 


New 

Number 

Six 

Visible 
W  riter 


Saves  time,  energy,  worry  and  money.  Gives  speed, 
simplicity  and  beautiful  work.  Single  shift.  Strictly  visi¬ 
ble  writing. 

Old  machines  of  any  make  taken  in  trade. 

The  Williams  is  sold  under  a  positive  guarantee  and  on 
easy  terms.  If  you  want  the  best  value  in  a  typewriter  ever 
offered,  write  us. 

Williams  Typewriter  Agency, 

Indiana  Agency,  231  East  Ohio  Street,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

ftomc  Office  and  Factory,  Derby,  Conn.  AGENTS  WANTED. 


TAPLIN,  RICE  &  GO, 

AKRON,  OHIO. 

Sewer  Pipe  and  Clay- 
Working  Machinery. 

ESTABLISHED  1862. 


MANGANESE 

,  FOR.  ALL  USES. 

LUMP.tiR4!^0<iRouND 

60-70^6  70-Q0%  80-9094  OXIDE. 

Clay  Workers  Goods  a  Specialty 

SAMPLES  and  prjcES  on  INQUIRY. 

KENDALL  &  FLICK 

WASHINGTON,  D.C. 


For  Economy  of  Fuel  and  Per¬ 
centage  of  Hard  Burned  Brick, 

This  kiln  has  no  equal.  Constructed  to  bum 
without  smoke  and  give  an  even  distribution 
of  heat,  producing  uniform  burns. 

Hot  air  dryer.  Continuous  and  muffle  kiln. 

RUFFED  YATES, 

SHAWMUT,  PA. 
Or  Eastern  Terra-Cotta,  Brick  and  Tile  Co., 
423  Old  South  Bldg.,  Boston,  Mass. 


PATENTS 

Send  model,  drawing,  rough  sketch  or 
photograph  of  your  invention  and  I  will 
examine  the  records  FREE  of  charge  and 
advise  you  whether  you  can  obtain  a  pat¬ 
ent. 

All  patents  taken  out  by  me  are  adver¬ 
tised  FREE  in  the  leading  mechanical, 
electrical  and  scientific  magazines  in  the 
country. 

Write  for  my  special  offer  for  obtain¬ 
ing  Patents,  Trade-Marks,  Designs,  Copy¬ 
rights,  etc.  20  years  experience.  Best  ref¬ 
erences. 

WM.  N.  MOORE, 

Loan  and  Trust  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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BREAD  MACHINE 

For  Household  Use. 
Silts  the  flour  and  mixes 
10  lbs.  of  best  bread  in  3 
minutes.  Sold  subject  to 
trial  and  approval.  Send 
for  booklet.  Agentswanted. 

Scientific  Bread  Mach.Co 
Cyrus  Chambers,  Jr. 
52nd  and  Media  Sts.,  Philadelphia. 


EXPERT  SERVICE . 


1  teach  you  the  art  of  burning 
any  kind  of  clay  ware.  Troubles 
straightened  out  at  reasonable 
prices.  Mew  process  of  glazing 
Roofing  Tile,  Fire  Proofing,  Terra 
Cotta,  etc.  Mo  dipping,  no  salt 
used.  Used  with  salt  for  glaz  i  ng 
sewer  pipe  increases  their  strength 
25  to  50  percent.  Makes  paving 
brick  tough  and  hard  as  steel.  Fine 
for  flashing  brick. 

Jt  Mo.  /  References  from  leading 
manufacturers. 

Correspondence  in  English,  Ger * 
man  and  French. 

JiMTON  VOGT, 

2211  Cooper  St.  St.  Louis,  Mo, 

I 


The  Department  of 
Clayworking  and  Ceramics 

Established  by  the  Legislature 
in  1902  at  the 

New  Jersey  State  college, 

NEW  BRUNSWICK,  N.  J. 

Has  a  modern  and  complete  equipment  for 
practical  and  theoretical  instruction  in  the 
clay  working  industries.  Two  courses  have 
been  provided:  the  regular  course  of  four 
years ;  a  short  course  of  two  years,  designed  for 
the  young  man  who  has  had  practical  experi¬ 
ence  in  clayworking. 

For  information  and  catalogues  apply  to 
C.  W.  PARMELEE,  Director. 
AUSTIN  SCOTT,  President. 


Chattanooga  Paint  Co., 

Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


Manufacturers  of 

R.ed  Oxides  for  BricK= 
makers*  Use. 

Eclipse 
Mortar  Colors, 

Iked,  Brown,  Buff,  Black. 


VIRGINIA 

has  an  abundant  supply  of  Clay  proper¬ 
ties,  suitable  for  all  kinds  of  bricks  and 
tiles.  We  also  have  deposits  of  kaolin, 
and  will  gladly  furnish  all  information  to 
parties  desiring  to  locate  factories  in  our 
territory. 

PAUL  SCHERER, 

Agricultural  and  Industrial  Agent 
N.  &  W.  Ry.  Co., 

ROANOKE,  \/f\. 


CHICAGO  RETORT  AND  FIRE  BRICE  CO. 

Fire  Brick  for 
Building  Kilns. 


Factories  : 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 
Brickton  No.  1  )  m 

Brickton  No.  2  \  ottawa> In- 


General  Office: 

45th  St.,  Clark  to  LaSalle  Sts. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

—  - - ’Phone  Yards  525. 


Evens  &  Howard  Eire  Brick  Co. 

ST.  LOUIS.  U.  S.  /\. 

Sewer  and  Culvert  Pipe.  Locomotive  Tile. 
Furnace  and  Boiler  Tile.  Fire  Brick  and  Cupola  Blocks. 

Flue  Lining  and  Chimney  Pipe. 

Sanitary  Earthenware.  All  kinds  of  Fire  Clay  Products. 


THE  ROBINSON  CLAY  PRODUCT  CO. 

AKRON,  OHIO. 


HIGH  GRADE 
FIRE  BRICK, 
RAVING  BRICK, 
GROUND  FIRE 
CLAY. 


s  4 

CROWN  4 

' _ 9_ _ A 


CHICAGO  OFFICE,  N.  A.  Williams  Co.,  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

BOSTON  OFFICE,  Eastern  Clay  Goods  Co.,  65  Oliver  St. 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE,  Robinson  Clay  Product  Co.,  of  New  York,  Flat  Iron  Building. 


FIRE  BRICK 

-  Made  by  - 

Mitchell  Clay  Mfg.  Co., 

5629  Manchester  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 

Are  the  best  for  kiln  purposes.  All  shapes  in  stock. 

Send  for  Catalog. 


$2.00 


THE  CLj1Y=WO‘R.KE‘R^ 

OME  YEJtR,  (IM  JiDVJtMCE)  . 


$2.00 
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BEST  QUALITY  MANGANESE,  CAREFULLY  AND  UNIFORMLY  PRE¬ 
PARED  FOR  BRICKMAKING.  WRITE  US  FOR  SAMPLES  AND  PRICES. 


NATIONAL  PAINT  AND  MANGANESE  CO., 

LYNCHBURG,  VA. 

MINERS  AND  GRINDERS. 
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Leviathan  Belting,  Once! 
Leviathan  Belting  Always! 


LET  US 
SUBMIT 
EVIDENCE. 


Main  Belting  Company, 


1219-39  Carpenter  St.,  Philadelphia. 
120  Pearl  St.,  Boston. 


55-57  Market  St.,  Chicago. 
40  Pearl  St.,  Buffalo. 


v--"'1:  ■'■.  ■■"  1  ~~~ 


THE  PIONEER. 

Kells  Brick  =  Tile  Machine 

has  been  the  synonym  of  excellence  in  the  Brick  and  Clay¬ 
working  industry  for  the  past  thirty  years. 

It  has  had  few  rivals  and  no  superiors.  Improved  from 
year  to  year  to  gain  increased 

Strength, Simplicity,  Durability,  Efficiency  and  Quality 

of  finished  product,  until  it  has  reached  the  highest  state  of 
the  Mechanical  Arts  in  Brickmaking. 

Our  new  handbook  will  give  you  the  detailed  informa¬ 
tion  desired. 

The  Kells  Foundry  and  Machine  Co. 

ADRIAN)  MICH. 


"Most  Caldwell  Towers  are  painted  GREEN. 
You'll  know  'em  by  the  color." 


Every  practicable  device 
That  adds  to 
Convenience  in  filling-  or 
Discharging  tanks 
Goes  with  our 
Tank  and  Tower 
Plants. 

Our  catalogue  describes 
them  all. 


W.  E.  CflLDWELL  CO., 

LOUISVILLE.,  KY. 


0110  SUITE  UmiEBSITT 

Offers  through  its  College  of  Engineering, 
full  courses  of  instruction  in  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering,  and  in 
Architecture,  Ceramics,  Chemistry,  Industrial 
Arts  and  Manual  Training. 

ITS  DEPARTMENT  OP  CLAY  WORKING  AND 
CERAMICS,  established  in  1894,  was  the  pioneer 
of  its  kind  in  America,  and  has  been  from  the 
first  successfully  training  men  to  overcome 
the  technical  problems  of  clay  manufacture 

Tuition  is  free.  Laboratory  fees  are  nominal 
Faculty  of  over  one  hundred  instructors 
Equipment  very  extensive. 

For  information  or  catalogue  address, 

Prof.  Edward  Orton,  Jr., 

Department  of  Ceramics. 
Dr.  W.  O.  Thomson,  President. 

Columbus,  Ohio. 


HCBAUER 

ENGRAVING  CO 


all_kinds-al£g 

WV  I  w 


USTRATORS  »7-ZI-S  MERIDIAN  ST 

. Inr ur r\  » \  ii-ni r-  WESTERN  UNION  BLD 

ANDENGRAVERS  Indianapolis 


3! 


The  F.  F.  V.  Vestibule  Limited  via 
the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Ry.  is  the  only 
Solid  train  with  through  Dining  Car  be¬ 
tween  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Balti¬ 
more,  Washington,  Cincinnati  and  the 
West.  Lighted  with  Electricity.  Heat¬ 
ed  with  Steam.  JOHN  D.  POTTS, 
H.  W.  FULLER,  Asst.  Gen’l  Pass’r  Agt. 

Gen’l  Pass’r  Agt.  CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


i52 
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OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  BRICK 
PLANTS. 


Some  of  the  very  finest  and  most 
promising  locations  for  brick,  tile  and 
pipe  plants  to  be  found  in  any  part  of 
the  United  States  are  obtainable  at 
several  points  along  the 


FRISCO 

SYSTEM 


The  best  quality  of  clay  shale  is 
available,  natural  gas  for  fuel  can  be 
had  at  very  low  cost,  and  the  great 
markets  for  finished  product  in  the 
rapidly  growing  Southwest  are  near 
at  hand. 

Send  for  a  copy  of  our  handbook  en¬ 
titled  “Opportunities.” 

M.  SCHULTER, 

industrial  Commissioner, 
Frisco  Building,  ST.  LODIS,  |M). 


You  Want 
to  Sell 
or  Buy  •  •• 

Second-hand  ClayworK= 
ing  Machinery,  Tile  Mills, 
or  anything  pertaining 
thereto. 


If... 

You  Want 
a  Man 

for  any  position  or  a  posh 
tion  in  any  connection 
with  the  ClayworKing 
Trades  use  the 

For  Sale 
and  Want 
Columns 

of. .  . 

The . . . 

Clay=W  or  Ker. 

-  RATES  - 

For  all  transient  advertisements,  such 
as“ForSale,”  “Wanted,”  etc.,  the  rate 
is  25  cents  a  line  per  insertion.  Aver¬ 
age  of  seven  words  to  line.  Head  line 
counts  as  two  lines. 

The  Best,  Quickest,  Cheapest 
Method  of  Securing  Results. 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb 

When  writing  to  Advertisers 
Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 


wooden 

BRICK  PALLETS. 


We  have  best  facilities  for  man¬ 
ufacture  and  prompt  shipment. 
Supply  largely  to  Canadian  trade. 


1A/RITE  US. 

BARCHARD  &  CO.,  Limited, 


Duke  'street,  TORONTO,  CANADA. 


The  Best  Engine 

FOR  BRICKMAKING 
OX  THE  MARKET, 

Steam  Engines  ill  Boilers. 

COMPLETE  POWER  PLANTS. 


The  Houston,  Stanwood  &  Gamble  Company, 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


WE  PE  ENGINEERS  TO  TOE  CLBTWOBBEB. 

THE  CR.OSSLEY  MFG.  CO. 


Manufacturers  of  Write  for  Catalog. 

Pottery  Machinery. 

Clay  Washing  Machinery. 

Porcelain  Machinery. 

T ile  Making  Machinery. 


TRENTON,  N.  J. 


Brick  Pallets. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  best  Manufacturers 
that  the  Pallet  System  is  the  most  economical 
method  for  making  bricks.  White  pine 
lumber  is  conceded  to  be  the  best  and  most 
economical  material  for  pallets.  We  make 
them.  A  word  to  the  wise  is  sufficient. 

Send  postal  card  for  circulars. 

Mershon,  Schuette,  Parker  &  Co., 

Saginaw,  Bast  Side*  Mich. 


jj>  2XE:  CL>'ri&—rtrO&l7<.£:Vl 
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AAAAAAAAAAAAA  rfk  AAA AAA 

COX’S  Special  Drawn  Coil  Wire  is 

Unsurpassed  for  Strength  and  Durability. 


r 

J  BricK  and  Tile  Cutting  Wires 

GEO.  S.  COX,  East  Liverpool,  Ohio. 

fir'V'V  V  V  V  V  V  W  >r  -vr  -vr  V  "w  -*r 
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► 

For  End-Cut,  Side-Cut  L 
and  Automatic  Tables.  If 

Satisfaction  guaranteed,  ji 
Send  for  samples  and  prices. 

V  WW  V’W 


Make  Money 


WITH  THE  ONLY  SUCCESSFUL 

Flower  Pot  Machine 

(PATENTED.) 

No  expert  workmen  required. 

Capacity  in  10  houre: 

6,000  two-inch  Pots;  3>5°°  five-inch  Pots; 
4,ooo  four-inch  “  a, ooo  seven-inch  “ 
Write  for  Circular  and  prices. 

The  Rockwood  Mfg.  Co., 

1801  English  Ave.  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


It  Looks  Good 


on  paper, 


It  Looks  Better 


crushing  shale,  fire  clay, 
rock  and  other  hard  ma¬ 
terial. 


THE  CHAMPION 
CRUSHER 


is  expensive,  to  do  with » 
out,  because  it  saves  you 
money. 

Catalogue  is  free  on  appli¬ 
cation.  Address 


KENNETT  SQUARE.  PA 


NO.  5,  11x26  CHAMPION  CRUSHER, 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦A 


Go  to 


Fans— U.  S.  Pat.,  April 
9th,  1901,  No.  671,527. 

Condenser— U.  S.  Pat., 
Sept.  10th,  1901,  No. 
682,340. 

Steam  Heating  Appa¬ 
ratus— U.  S.  Pat.,  May 
13th,  1902,  No.  700,080. 


the  Convention 

And  also  SEE  WASTE  ENGINE  HEAT  cost  HALF  of 
WASTE  KILN  HEAT  at  L.  L.  Stephenson’s  Modern 
“Shale”  Brick  Plant,  at  Lovick,  on  the  Southern  Railroad, 
about  12  miles  East  of  Birmingham.  Ala.,  where  the  much- 
needed  inside  circulation  from  Phillips’  “Volume”  Fan  Sys¬ 
tem  moves  air  at  one-third  the  cost  of  “Shavings”  blast  fans. 
Dries  at  no  more  cost  at  night  with  “live”  steam,  while  twice 
as  fast,  safer  and  at  half  cost  during  daytime  use  of  exhaust. 

Phillips’  Inside  Fan  Heater  and  Dryer  proves  also  to  he  a 
“Condenser.”  Relief  from  back  pressure  guaranteed. 
Exhaust  steam  alone  ample  for  heat  supply. 

If  you  are  interested  in  the  drying  problem  don’t  fail  to 
write  for  circulars. 


S.  G.  PHILLIPS.  34  Hamilton  St.  Rahway,  IN.  J. 

January  23,  1902. 

W e  are  very  much  pleased,  with  the  dryer.  Obtain  3  lbs.  of  vacuum.  Have  run  continu¬ 
ously  since  starting  (November,  1900),  with  no  repairs  as  yet.  Made  last  year  of  hollow 
blocks  and  brick  fifteen  millions,  common  brick  measure.  The  Phillips  is  the  most  per¬ 
fect  lever  saw  for  drying  tile,  the  best  done  under  shed,  or  by  any  method.  We  dry  Jive 
and  six-inch  tile  in  Jive  or  six  hours.  Chas.  L.  Smith,  Mgr.  American  Brick 

and  Tile  Co.,  Mason  City,  Iowa. 


G.  K,  WILLIAMS  &  COJ 

EASTON,  PA. 

|  Largest  Manufacturers  in 
United  States  of  j 

Brick  and  Mortar 

COLORING. 

Correspondence  solicited. 

Samples  and  estimates  cheerfully  furnished 
on  application. 


Writing 
Trade  Paper 
Advertisements 

is  our  specialty.  We  want  a  few  more 
clients  for  1905.  We  take  the  burden 
entirely  off  your  shoulders.  Your  work 
is  done  right  and  at  a  price  that  any 
firm  can  afford. 

We  Will  Show  You 
Our  Plan  on 
Approval. 

This  department  will  write  up  and 
make  your  catalogues,  booklets,  price 
lists,  circulars,  folders,  mailing  cards  and 
slips,  newspaper,  magazine  and  trade 
journal  advertisements,  etc.,  etc. 

We  furnish  and  have  at  hand  every¬ 
thing  you  want  to  promote  business. 

Send  us  a  sample  of  what  you  would 
like  to  see  improved. 

Address  Advertising  Department, 

H.  G.  BAUER  ENGRAVING  CO., 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


THROUGH  TRHIKS 

Between 

Fort  Wayne  and  In¬ 
dianapolis  and 

Fort  Wayne  and  Cin¬ 
cinnati. 

Union  Depot  connections  at  Bloomington 
and  Peoria  for  all  points  West,  Northwest  and 
Southwest. 

Direct  connections  at  Sandusky  with  L.  S. 
&  M.  S.  Ry.  fast  trains  for  all  points  East. 

For  tickets,  rates  and  general  information, 
call  on  ticket  agents  or  address 

H.  J.  RHEIN, 

Gen.  Pass.  Agt. 
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The  VANDALIA  LINE 

6-Trains-  6 


TO  ST.  LOUIS,  vv\o. 


The  following 
dianapolis : 


schedule  in  effect  from  In- 


No.  25,  7.00  am 
No.  7,3.25  pm 


I  No.  27,  6.50  am 
|  No.  21,  12.20  n’n 

DAILY. 


I  No.  11,  8.35  pm 
|  No.  29, 12.05  pm 
(midnight. 


Train  No.  21  has  first-class  coaches  and  Pull¬ 
man  vestibules  sleeping,  dining  and  parlor  cars 
Train  No.  29  has  first-class  coaches  and  Pull¬ 
man  vestibule  sleeping  cars  for  Evansville, 
Ind.,  and  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  starting  from  Indian¬ 
apolis,  which  are  open  to  receive  passengers  at 
8:30  p.m.  every  night.  .. 

Dii'ect  connections  are  made  by 


St. 

Asst.  General  Passenger  Agent, 

E.  A.  FORD,  G.  P.  A.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Pennsylvania  Line. 

- FOR - 


above  trains  at  Terre  Haute 
No  transfer  between  stations. 

Ticket  offices,  No.  48  West  Washington 
W.  W.  RICHARDSON, 


CHICAGO  and 

NORTHWEST. 


Leave  Indianapolis,  ,,  . 

Daily  11:35  a.  m.  and  11:50  night. 
Arrive  Chicago  5:30  p.  m.  and  7:30  a.  m. 

Buffet  parlor  car  on  day  train.  Local  sleeper 
on  night  train. 

C.  M.  WHEELER,  C.  P.  A. 

W.  W.  RICHARDSON,  A.  G.  P.  A. 

Phones  858  Old  or  New. 


“CLAY  GLAZES  AND  ENAMELS/' 
. H.  R.  Griffen.  $5.00 

“BOOKMAKERS’  MANUAL/'.  .  . 

. Morrison  and  Reep.  3.00 

“BRICKMAKING  AND  BURNING/' 

. J.  W.  Crary,  Sr.  2.50 

“TABLE  OF  ANALYSES  OF 

CLAYS,”  ....  Alfred  Crossley.  1.00 

“VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICK/' .  . 

. H.  A.  Wheeler,  E.  M.  1.00 

“PRACTICAL  FARM  DRAINAGE/' 
. C.  G.  Elliott.  1.00 


Mailed,  postage  free,  on  receipt  of  price. 


T.  A.  RANDALL  <S  CO., 

Publishers, 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


For  cheap  machinery  the  reader  ia  re¬ 
ferred  to  our  ‘  ‘For  Sale”  columns .  We  do 
not  advise  the  purchase  of  cheap  machin¬ 
ery.  As  a  rule,  cheap  machinery  is  dear 
in  the  end,  but  for  some  places  second-hand 
machinery  answers  a  very  good  purpose. 
Those  wanting  experienced  help  will  also 
find  the  “Wanted,”  “For  Sale,”  etc.,  col¬ 
umns  a  means  of  satisfying  their  needs. 


Double=Disc 


This  clutch  is  made  in 

sizes,  H  to  1.000  norsepower. 

It  is  perfect  in  balance,  light,  requires  lit¬ 
tle  shaft  space  and  can  be  adjusted  to  slip 
when  a  given  load  is  exceeded. 

Write  for  descriptive  pamphlet. 


FRICTION 

CLUTCH. 


H. W.  CALDWELL  &  SON  CO.,  Chicago 

New  York  Atlanta  Dallas 


$o#o#o#o#o#o#o#o#o#o#o  #o#o#o#o#o#o#o#o#o#o#o#o#o#o#o#o#o#o  • 

•  • 

|  Undeveloped  Deposits.  1 

*  i 

KAOLIN— Pure  white,  and  free  from  grit.  | 

OCHER  — Red,  Brown  and  Yellow,  of  superior  | 

grades  and  quality.  • 

SILICA  SAND— 98%  pure.  | 

INFUSORIAL  EARTH— Of  very  superior  quality,  f 
UMBER,  SIENNA— Of  good  grade  and  free  from  o 

impurities.  $ 

These  deposits  are  located  advantageously  for  working,  reaching  the  * 
principal  markets,  with  cheap  rates  and  best  of  transportation  facilities.  a 
They  can  be  purchased  cheaply  and  on  easy  terms.  For  additional  informa-  £ 


tion  write 


J.  W.  WHYTE, 


^  General  Industrial  Agent  Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway,  PORTSMOUTH,  VA. 

Ask  for  a  copy  of  ‘  ‘  Seaboard  Magazine  of  Opportunities  it  s  free. 

•  o#o#o#o#o  #o#o#o#o#o#o#o#o#o#o#o#o#o#o#o#o#o#o#o#o#o#o#o#c 


Independent  and  Suspended  Mullers 


the  distinguishing 
feature  of  our 


DRY  PANS 


Other  valuable 
features  which  our 
catalogue  fully  de¬ 
scribes. 


EAGLE  IRON  WORKS,  Des  Moines,  Ia. 


trrtE:  C &—IVO  €?l.7tJzPl 
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RBRBBCT  Cl.IMA.TB.  BVBN  TBMRBR^lTURB. 

...Havana,  Key  West,  Nassau... 

Peninsular  and  Occidental  SS.  Company 

MAGNIFICENT  SERVICE  AND  FREQUENT  SAILINGS 

BETWEEN 


Pt.  Tampa, 

(West  Coast) 

and  Miami 

(East  Coast). 


FLORIDA 


and  Havana, 
Nassau  and 
Key  West 


Stop-overs  permitted  at  will  in  Florida,  going  or  returning,  or  both,  on  through  Winter  Tourist  Tickets  to  above  points. 
Rates  to  Havana  only  slightly  higher  than  to  Southern  Florida  points,  the  meals  and  berth  aboard  ship  nearly  offsetting  the 
difference. 


Side  Trip 

MIAMI  to 


Nassau 


and 

F^eturn 


$20 


Full  particulars  furnished  and  birth  reservations  arranged  by  all  lines  selling  tickets  to  Florida,  or  by 

Chas.  L.  Myers,  E*d.  M.  Hafer, 


Manager. 


JACKSONVILLE,  FLORIDA. 


Traffic  Agent. 


America’s  Premier  Train 

The  “20th  Century  Limited 
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THE  TRAIN  THAT  SAVES  A  DAY  FOR  BUSINESS 

THE  FOREMOST  REPRESENTATIVE  OF  THE  GREAT  TRAINS  OF  THE  WORLD.  AFFORDS  PERFECTION 
OF  FAST  SERVICE  AND  CONVENIENCES  EQUALING  THOSE  IN  THE  BEST  HOTELS. 

Daily  Both  Ways  Between 

CHICAGO  and  NEW  YORK  in  20  HOURS 


Lv.  Chicago . 12:30  pm  Central  Time 

Ar.  New  York  ...  9:30  am  Eastern  Time 


Lv.  New  York .  2:45  pm  Eastern  Time 

Ar.  Chicago . 9:45  am  Central  Time 


LaKe  Shore  ===  New  YorK  Central 

“When  the  ‘Twentieth  Century  Limited’  train  recently  made  a  run  on  the  Lake  Shore  Railroad  of  133-4  miles  from 
Toledo  to  Elkhart  in  1 14  minutes,  probably  none  of  the  passengers  gave  a  thought  to  the  real  meaning  of  such  a  magnificent 
speed  performance.  In  order  to  accomplish  the  feat  a  speed  of  fully  85  miles  per  hour  had  to  be  maintained  for  considerable 
portions  of  the  distance.  With  a  modern  passenger  train,  such  speed  can  be  obtained  with  safety  only  when  roadbed,  track, 
equipment,  discipline  of  employes  and  other  operating  conditions  are  about  as  perfect  as  human  skill  can  make  them. 


A.  J.  SMITH, 

Gen’l  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent, 

CLEVELAND,  O. 


C.  F.  DALY, 

Chief  Asst.  General  Passenger  Agent, 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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Standard  Steel  Music  Wire 


Absolutely  Highest  Grade. 


The  wonderful  tensile  strength  of  Standard  Wire  spe¬ 
cially  adapts  it 

For  Brick  and  Tile  Cutting. 

The  price,  too— an  Important  consideration— Is  moderate. 

Although  it  has  been  on  the  market  but  a  short  time  it 
is  used  by  many  of  the  largest  brickmakers  in  the  business, 
and  wherever  it  has  been  once  sold  it  is  always  demanded. 

Put  up  in  1  -lb.  and  5 -lb.  coils. 

Let  us  send  you  samples  and  prices. 

National  Musical  String  Co., 

New  Brunswick,  IS*  J* 


IT’S  A  SHAME  TO  TAKE 
THE  MONET 


and  use  it  for  drying  brick  when  you  can 
use  our  waste  heat  dryer  and  get  some¬ 
thing  for  nothing.  Write  for  catalogue. 


The  New  York  Blower  Co., 

Office: 

Factory?  CHICAGO, 

BUCYRUS,  OHIO.  25th  Place  and  Stewart  Ave. 


THE  STANDARD 
BRICK  MACHINES 

- MANUFACTURED  BY - 

A.  M.  «S  W.  H.  WILES  CO., 

GRASSY  POINT,  ROCKLAND  CO.,  N.Y. 

These  Molding  Machines  have  been  in  constant  use 
for  over  40  years,  and  are  the  original  of  all  machines 
now  made  that  use  a  Pug  Mill  and  Sqaure  Press,  and  are 
the  best  and  most  economical  machines  now  in  use. 

Being  established  here  in  1845,  and  having  made  a 
specialty  of  the  manufacture  of  all  articles  used  in  Brick¬ 
making  since  that  year,  and  constantly  making  improve¬ 
ments,  we  are  now  enabled  to  offer  parties  the  best  and 
cheapest  now  in  use. 

We  have  fitted  up  many  of  the  largest  Brick  Yards 
in  the  United  States,  and  are  prepared  to  furnish  every¬ 
thing  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Brick  in  any  part  of 
the  country.  Correspondence  solicited. 

Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 


SOMETHING  NEW 
FOR 

INDUSTRIES. 

THE  LEHIGH  VALLEY  RAILROAD  CO. 

is  about  to  open  a  new  territory  in  the  New 
Jersey  Clay  Belt.  Very  desirable  locations 
are  offered  to  manufacturers  of  Clay  and 
Kaolin  products.  For  further  information 
address  P.  H.  BURNETT, 

Industrial  Agent, 

143  Liberty  St.,  New  York. 
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NO  MECHANISM 

of  a  complicated  nature  in  conection  with 

The  Pulsometer  Steam  Pump. 

Handles  GRITTY,  MUDDY  water  without  the  slightest  injury  to  the  pump  or 
any  of  its  parts.  Requires  no  engine,  belt,  oil  or  packing.  Operates  as  well  sus* 
pended  as  stationary. 

Our  Catalogue  tells  all  about  them. 

PULSOMETER  STEAM  PUMP  COMPANY, 


RED  BRICK  PRESS. 


GEORCE  CARNELL. 


Philadelphia  Brick  Machine  Works. 

Fire  and  Red  Brick  Presses  all  Sizes.  Machinists  and  Engineers. 


Manufacturer  of  all  kinds  of  Machinery  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Fire 

and  Red  Brick. 


These  Tempering  Machines 
can  be  driven  either  by  Steam 
or  Horse  Power.  The  latest  im¬ 
provement  requires  less  power 
to. run  than  the  old  style  Steam 
Gearing,  and  fitted  up  10  per 
cent,  cheaper. 


<*“Send  for  Circular  and  Price- 
List. 


1819,  1821  and  1823  Germantown  Ave.  and  Fifth  St.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


THE  YOUNGREN  CONTINUOUS  KILN. 


The  only  continuous  kiln  adapted  to  the  burning’  of  high  grade  brick.  No  coal  put  on 
the  brick.  The  coal  is  converted  into  gas  before  entering  the  kiln,  resulting  in  uniform  and 
clean  burns.  Absolute  control  of  the  heat.  No  experiment.  Write  for  further  informa¬ 
tion  to  _  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 


HAIGH’S  NEW  SYSTEM  OF  CONTINUOUS  KILN. 

Arranged  to  Suit  All  Locations.  These  Kilns  Can  be  Seen  Burning 

Roofing  Tile,  Dry  Pressed  Facing, 

Paying  and  Common  Building  Brick. 


POINTS  OF  SUPERIORITY.  Cheapness  in  Construction.  Easy  to  Understand  and  Operate.  Perfectly  free  from  any  Nuisance.  Will 
save  more  than  one-half  of  the  fuel  used  on  other  kilns.  Specially  adapted  for  Utilizing  Waste  Heat  for  Drying  Purposes,  and  which  is  being 
done  most  successfully. 

HAIGH'S  KILN  ARCH  RAISER— Every  brickmaker  who  has  kilns  with  an  arch  on  should  have  one. 

Fopartictukrs,  address  N.  HA.IGH,  Brick  Works  Engineer,  Cat  skill,  N.  Y. 
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Williams 

IS  HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

WILLIAMS  Cyclone  Clay  Pulverizers. 

The  Fernholtz  Patent  Mold  Box  for  all  Brick 
Presses. 

WILLIAMS  Brick  Trucks.  Brick  Barrows. 
WILLIAMS  Clay  Elevators. 
WILLIAMS  Clay  Screens.  Clay  Mixers. 
WILLIAMS  Sizing  Machine  for  Arch  Brick. 
WILLIAMS  Keeps  Brickyard  Supplies. 

PI.  F.  WILLIHPIS  PIF6.  P0„ 

Broadway  and  Montgomery  Sts., 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO.,  U.  S.  A. 


SIZING  MACHINE  FOR  GRINDING  ARCH  BRICK. 


The 

ROESSLER=HASSLACHER 
CHEMICAL  COMPANY, 

100  William  Street, 

NE,W  YORK. 


Oxide  Tin, 
Oxide  Cobalt, 
Red  Oxide  Iron, 
Green  Oxide  Chrome, 
White  Oxide  Antimony, 
Black  Oxide  Manganese 
and  all  Chemicals  used  by  the  Clay  Trades* 


GORDON  C.  McNEIL.  President. 


ROBERT  P.  McNEIL,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 


McNeil  Pressed  Brick  Co. 


Manufacturers  of 


Fine  Pressed  Brick,  Molded  and  Ornamental  Brick. 


Proprietors  of 
Newbern  Brick  Works, 
Newbern,  III. 


OUR  SPECIALTY.  OLD-FASHIONED  RED  FRONT  BRICK. 

General  Offices,  Alonzo  Curtis  Brick  Company, 

315,  316  and  317  Chemical  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  „  Ur*nt  p^r!L• ll1,  -  ,  „ 

_  Columbus  Brick  and  Terra  Cotta  Co., 

Telephone  No*.  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Bell.  Main-380,  and  Klnloch.  D-2088.  TlHany  enameled  Brick  Co..  Momence.  III. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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Steel  Brick  Pallets. 

The  wood  pallet  for  rack  cars  is  a  thing  of  the  past. 

Our  STEEL  PALLET  has  taken  its  place. 

Write  us. 

The  Ohio  Galvanizing:  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Niles,  Ohio 


When  Installing  An 


OPEN  AIR  OR 
ARTIFICIAL 


You  Want  to  Get  Down  to  These  Points: 

ISP  The  cheapest  in  operation. 

I£§P  The  fastest  in  drying  consistent  with 
the  material  you  are  handling. 

ISP  The  easiest  to  operate. 

I3P  The  least  expensive  to  build. 


Ours  will  satisfy.  Let  us  send  you  our  catalog,  and  the  testimony  of  practical  brickmakers  who  have  put  them 
in.  Either  open-air  or  artificial  systems,  and  of  a  size  to  suit  you. 

BECHTEU  BHOS.,  Waterloo,  Ont.,  Can. 


Warner’s  Patent  Perfect  Open  Air  Brick 
Trucking  and  Drying  System. 


The  Warner  System  is  the  cheapest  to  install,  the  easiest  to  operate. 
The  largest  results  with  the  least  labor,  for  any  desired  capacity.  Safest 
from  storms  and  is  in  every  way  the  most  desirable  method  of  handling 
and  drying  brick.  Can  be  had  at  moderate  cost  and  on  easy  terms. 

particulars  D.  M.  WARNER,  SPARtA,  MICH. 
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SAND=LIME  BRICK 


AM£^caN 


SEND  FOR 
FREE 
BOOKLET. 
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The  Best  Money-Maker 

IN  THIS  COUNTRY  TODAY. 

Plants  installed  complete  on  the  AMERICAN  SYSTEM,  equipped  with  AMERICAN 
MACHINERY,  started  and  operated  until  100,000  brick  are  made.  Quality  Guaran¬ 
teed.  No  Failures.  No  Experimenting.  No  Royalties.  No  Secrets.  No  Chemicals. 

American  Sand-Lime  Brick  Co., 

New  York  Office,  No.  39  Cortlandt  St.  San  Francisco  Office,  501  Rialto  Building. 

Southern  Office,  City  Bank  and  Trust  Bldg.,  Mobile,  Ala. 


The  EUDALY  DRAFT  KILNS. 


STEAM  and  AIR  BLOWER  and  HOT  AIR  DRYING  SYSTEM. 


These  kilns  are  built  round  or  square  and  of  any  size  to  suit  the  kind  01  wares,  and  daily  capacity  01  the  plant. 
Burns  uniform  and  all  hard.  Economical  in  constiuction  and  operation. 

The  Eudaly  Combination  Furnace  burns  any  kind  of  fuel.  This  is  the  best  furnace  known  for  burning  wood, 
coal,  slack  coal  or  wood  and  coal  combined. 

The  Eudaly  Adjustable  Steam  and  Air  Blower  is  something  new  and  is  especially  adapted  to  the  burning  01 
culm  or  coal  dust  economically. 

The  Eudaly  System  of  utilizing  the  waste  heat  from  cooling  kilns  is  one  of  the  greatest  fuel  savers  known. 


VA l.  A.  EUDALY,  509  jom  nag.  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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Stedman’s  Improved  Disintegrator 
and  Pulverizer  for  Clays. 


For  Thoroughly 
Pulverizing  Clay  in  a 
Dry,  Semi-Dry  or 
Damp  Condition. 


Its  construction  is  such  that  it  will  not  clog  in  pulverizing  damp  clay,  and  the 
journal  bearings  are  constructed  dust  proof. 

Write  for  catalogue,  giving  full  description,  references  and  testimonials. 


STEDMAN  S  S?"6 

SHAKER  SCREEN. 

A  GOOD  Screen  for  properly  screening  to  any  degree  of  fineness  a  great 
**  variety  of  materials,  and  especially  clay,  is  a  long  felt  want.  Our  Incline 
Agitating  Shaker  Screen  meets  the  requirements  of  the  trade  in  the  most  successful 
manner  possible. 

In  this  screen  we  have  one  of  large  capacity  for  small  floor  space  and  one  that 
will  screen  fine  without  clogging,  as  the  agitating  device  we  have  underneath 
the  screen  wire  prevents  any  clogging  of  the  screen  holes  when  screening  clay  or 
any  other  material  in  a  dry  or  semi-dry  condition.  The  screen  will  run  with 
little  power  and  without  any  shake  or  jar  to  the  building,  as  the  moving  parts 
are  well  balanced  by  an  adjustable  counter-weight  within  the  rim  of  the  balance 
or  fly  wheel 


Stedman  Foundry  &  Machine  Works, 

AURORA,  INDIANA. 


One  of  the  Greatest  Economies  in  Modern  Brickmaking 

is  the...  Steam  Shovel 


If  your  capacity  is  25,000  brick  per  day,  or  over,  you  ought  to  be  interested  in  the  Steam  Shovel 
proposition.  We  build  machines  from  20  to  95  tons  in  weight,  having  dipper  capacities  of  Yx  to  5  cubic  yards. 
We  have  over  100  Shovels  to-day  in  Brick  Yard  Service,  and  do  not  believe  that  the  shale  or  clay  bank  exists 
that  cannot  be  successfully  handled  by  them.  Will  you  give  us  an  opportunity  to  figure  with  you  ? 

The  Marion  Steam  Shovel  Co. 

/ 

GEORGE  W.  BARNHART,  Western  Mgr.,  /VI  A  PIOISJ  OHIO  F.  H.  HOPKINS  &  CO.,  Agents, 

No.  4  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  •*  * l/A-IvA  1  ’  V  III  v-J .  Montreal,  P.  Q,. 
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For  further  information  address 

The  Kentucky  Coal  Company 

Sujtc  716,  Traction  and  Terminal  Bldg.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Miners  and  Shippers  of 


Kentucky 

Coal 

Company 


Kentucky 

Coal 

Company 


A  GOOD  INVESTMENT. 


The  Kentucky  Coal  Company  offers  a  limited  amount  of  its  capital  stock  to  investors  who  are  seeking  a  safe  and  con¬ 
servative  place  to  put  their  money. 

We  have  purchased,  in  Union  County,  Kentucky,  the  coal  rights  on  2,000  acres ;  also  25  acres  of  land,  outright,  upon 
which  we  will  sink  our  shafts,  erect  our  tipples  and  put  in  our  switches  at  once.  These  25  acres  lie  along  the  main  line  of  the 
Illinois  Central  Railroad,  running  south  to  New  Orleans,  and  is  only  a  short  distance  from  the  Ohio  River,  giving  us  two  out¬ 
lets  for  shipping.  It  is  our  intention  to  put  down  two  shafts,  each  of  1,000  tons  capacity  daily,  and  have  them  equipped  in 
first-class  and  up-to-date  manner. 

The  property  has  four  veins  of  coal,  the  first  vein  6  feet  thick,  the  second  vein  7  feet  thick,  the  third  9  feet  thick  and  the 
fourth  7  feet  thick.  More  coal  is  in  this  tract  than  can  be  taken  out  in  100  years. 

The  grade  of  coal  from  this  Kentucky  field  ranks  with  that  of  the  Pittsburg  field,  and  is  very  similar  to  the  Ohio  Jack- 
son,  both  in  appearance  and  quality. 

The  profits  on  coal  in  this  district  varies  from  40  to  60  cents  per  ton,  if  shipped  by  rail,  and  75  cents  to  $1.00  if  shipped 
by  river.  We  will  be  equipped  for  transportation  both  by  rail  and  water. 

Pennsylvania  coal  at  New  Orleans  wholesales  from  $3.25  to  $3.55  per  ton,  and  has  to  be  towed  2,000  miles.  We  are  over 
one-half  way  down  the  river  to  New  Orleans,  hence  it  will  not  cost  us  over  40  cents  per  ton  to  freight  our  coal  to  the  New 
Orleans  market. 

We  are  contracting  with  one  of  the  largest  river  coal  concerns  in  the  east  to  take  1,000  tons  per  day  the  year  round,  and 
our  contract  starts  as  quickly  as  we  can  get  the  coal  to  the  river.  This  contract  will  net  us  75  cents  per  ton  profit,  hence  you 
see  we  are  not  asking  you  to  invest  in  something  that  the  product  is  not  sold. 

Is  there  any  proposition  that  could  appeal  to  you  as  an  investment  better  than  this  ? 

This  equipment  will  enable  the  company  to  pay  dividends  on  the  par  value  of  the  stock  in  a  very  short  time. 


♦  ♦  ♦ 


HOW  IS  YOUR  FORE¬ 
SIGHT  ? 


‘‘IN  UNION  THERE  IS 
STRENGTH." 

The  co-operative  plan  is 
the  idea  of  this  Company. 
While  it  is  not  possible  for 
but  few  men  to  buy  coal 
property  and  operate  it  up¬ 
on  a  large  scale,  a  corpora¬ 
tion  can,  and  on  the  co-op¬ 
erative  plan  handle  it  very 
successfully,  and  the  divi¬ 
dends  earned  are  pro-rated 
according  to  the  amount  of 
stock  each  individual  holds 

While  individually  very 
little  can  be  accomplished, 
collectively  a  great  deal  can. 
There  is  no  reason  why 
small  investments  judi¬ 
ciously  made  should  not  be 
just  as  profitable  as  large 
ones.  Many  fortunes  have 
been  made  in  coal  mines.  A 
small  amount  of  money  in¬ 
vested  in  a  good  enterprise 
will  grow  into  a  large  sum 
within  a  short  time. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 


How  often  you  have 
heard  men  say,  ‘‘If  my  fore¬ 
sight  had  only  been  as  good 
as  my  hindsight  I  would 
have  been  a  rich  man  to¬ 
day.”  Good  foresight,  good 
judgment,  opportunity,  and 
the  nerve  to  back  their 
judgment  in  an  enterprise 
which  had  future  possibili¬ 
ties,  made  more  rich  men 
than  any  other  one  thing  in 
the  history  of  the  commer¬ 
cial  world.  Many  stock¬ 
holders  of  large  corpora¬ 
tions  have  been  drawing 
big  dividends  on  their  stock 
simply  because  they  took 
advantage  of  opportunities 
and  had  the  foresight  and 
nerve  to  take  this  advan¬ 
tage  when  hundreds  of  oth¬ 
ers  passed  those  same  oppor¬ 
tunities  without  grasping 
them.  Many  of  the  wealthy 
men  of  the  country  today 
can  attribute  their  financial 
condition  to  seizing  the  op¬ 
portunity  which  was  offered 
them  and  investing  their 
money  where  it  would 
double  and  treble. 
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Operator  of  Electric  Clay  handling  System. 


ELECTRIC  CLAY 
HANDLING  SYSTEM 


Clay  transported  from  shovel  to  plant  auto¬ 
matically.  The  entire  system  is  operated 
and  controlled  by  one  man  at  the  hoist 
and  will  save  its  cost  in  labor  in  18  months. 
All  labor  between  shovel  and  plant  elimi¬ 
nated. 

Power  to  generate  the  electricity  taken  from 
any  driving  shaft.  We  invite  personal 
inspection  of  plants  in  operation. 

Estimates  upon  request. 


HAUSER  COriPANY 

271  Madison  Street,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


General  and  Electrical  Contractors 

Power  Construction  and 
The  Design  and  Equipment  of  Modern 
Clayworking  Plants. 

Patentees  and  Manufacturers 

of  Automatic  Machinery  and  Devices  for 
handling  clay,  coal  and  other  material. 

Foot  of  Incline. 
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The  Most  Convenient  Route  to 

BIRMINGHAM,  ALA 


From 


Arkansas,  Oklahoma,  Indian  Territory, 

iTissouri,  Kansas 

And  the 

West  and  Southwest 

Is  the 


2 


Frisco  System 


If  you  attend  the  Nineteeth  Annual  Convention  of  the 
National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  at  Birming¬ 
ham,  Ala,  January  30-February  11,  1905,  purchase 

tickets  via  this  line  and  secure  the  advantage  of  its 
through  car  service,  electric  lighted  Sleeping  Cars  and 
Dining  and  Observation  Cars. 


For  Further  Information,  Address 


J.  N.  Cornatzar,  A.  G.  P.  A., 

Memphis,  Tenn. 


or 


A.  Hilton,  G.  P.  A., 

,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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lQth  Annual  Convention 

OF'  THE 


National  Brick  MTrs  Ass’n 


AND 


The  American  Ceramic  Society, 


WILL  BE  HELD  AX 


Birmingham,  Ala., 


MONDAY  TO  SATURDAY, 

JAN .  SOth  to  JPDB.  4th,  1905. 


SPECIAL  HOTEL  RATES,  SPECIAL  RAILROAD  RATES.  TICKETS  GOOD  RETURNING  TILL  FEB.  15th. 

The  Sessions  of  the  Ceramic  Society  will  be  held  Monday  and  Tuesday,  the  30th  and  31st. 

The  Sessions  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  will  be  held  Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Friday,  the  1st,  2d  and  3d. 

The  balance  of  the  time  will  be  devoted  to  sight-seeing  about  Birmingham  and  to  side  trips  to  points  South. 

A  special  trip  will  be  made  to  New  Orleans,  with  a  stop  at  Slidell,  La.,  where  the  immense  brick  and  lumber  plant  of  Salmen 
Bros  will  be  inspected.  The  balance  of  the  trip  to  New  Orleans,  35  miles,  will  be  made  by  boat  and  afford  a  rare  opportunity  of 
viewing  the  water  front  of  the  Crescent  City,  and  a  continuance  of  the  “Button  Hole”  Talks. 

FULL  VERBATIM  REPORT  of  the  Convention,  which  bids  fair  to  be 
the  most  successful  in  the  history  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  will  be  given  in  the 
February  Clay- Worker,  including  all  papers,  discussions  and  portraits 
of  prominent  members.  Next  to  attending  the  Convention,  the  best  thing 
a  brickmaker  can  do  is  to  read  the  Clay-Worker’s  report.  It  is  so  full 
and  accurate  that  those  who  attend  the  Convention  would  not  be  without  it,  and  those 
who  don’t  go  can’t  afford  to  miss  it.  The  concensus  of  opinion  among  progressive  brick 
makers  is  that  the  Convention  Number  of  the  Clay- Worker  is  the  most  valuable  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  year.  If  you  are  not  already  a  regular  subscriber  don’t  neglect  to  send  in 

your  order  in  time  to  get  the  February  or  Conven¬ 
tion  number. 

The  Clay-Worker  is  now  in  its  22nd  Year  and 
is  recognized  the  world  over  as  the  best  clayworkers’ 
magazine  published  in  the  English  language.  It  has 
more  readers  at  home  and  abroad  than  all  its  follow¬ 
ers  combined.  Take  the  Clay-Worker  and  you  get 
the  best  value  for  your  money.  $2.00  a  year.  Every 
issue  is  worth  that  sum. 


1905  FEBRUARY  1905 
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Advertising  Matter  to  Insure  Insertion 
Must  be  Received  by  the  First  of  the  Month. 


T.  A.  Randall  &  Co., 

PUBLISHERS, 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND.,  U.  S.  A. 


The  Clay-lA/orker  is  Unequalled  as  an  Advertising  Medium. 
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Handle  Your  Clay  With  One  Man  and 


The  Thew  Steam  Shovel. 


EVERY  REQUIREMENT. 


Swings  through  a  complete  circle. 
Loads  cars  at  side  or  in  rear. 
Cleans  level  floor  for  track. 
Controlled  by  one  operator. 
Self-propelling  and  easily  moved. 


Type  No.  0. 

Type  No.  0. — Weight  13  tons,  %  or  5/g-yard  dipper,  capacity  30,000  to  60,000  brick  in  or¬ 
dinary  clay.  Especially  designed  for  yards  of  moderate  size. 

Type  No.  1. — Weight  24  tons,  three-quarter  or  one-yard  dipper,  capacity  50,000  to  125,- 
000  brick.  Handles  tough  clays  and  is  the  most  popular  shovel  with  brickmakers. 


One  man  on  the  shovel. 
One  boy  on  the  ground. 

It  does  not  strike. 

It  does  not  quit. 

It  works  in  all  kinds  of 
weather. 


Type  No.  J. 

We  cover  the  field.  We  meet  the  requirements.  We  guarantee  results.  *  Write  for  Catalogue. 

THE  THEW  AUTOMATIC  SHOVEL  COMPANY,  Lorain,  Ohio. 
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Convenience  and  Economy  are  Combined  in 

The  Thew  Steam  Shovel 

With  Excellence  of  Design,  Material  and  Workmanship. 


JtjtJtjtjtjtJtjtjtjtjtjtjtjt 

Reduces  Labor  Cost  to  a  Minimum. 

jt 

Secures  Thorough  Mixture  of  Clay. 

jt 

Handles  its  Own  Track  when  Moving. 

jt 

Can  be  Used  as  Crane  or  for  Switch¬ 
ing  Cars. 

jt 

Available  for  Stripping  as  well  as 
Handling  Clay. 

jtjtjtjtjtjtjtjt  Jt  Jt  jt  .jt  jt  jt 


Type  No.  2. 


Type  No.  2. — Weight  30  tons,  ^-yard  dipper  for  Rock  Work.  This  Shovel  has  been 
especially  designed  for  handling  shales  and  fire  clays. 


Type  No.  3. — Weight  35  tons,  i-yd.  to  i^-yd.  Dipper.  Recommended  for  large  outputs. 

Type  No.  4. — Weight  50  tons;  a  new  design.  Very  powerful  and  intended  for  extremely  w 

[difficult  shales. 

VI/ 
VI/ 

The  Thew  Shovel  VI/ 

VI/ 
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Is  a  Labor  Saver. 

Is  a  Money  Saver. 

Is  a  Time  Saver. 

Is  a  Trouble  Saver. 


Type  No.  3. 

We  also  build  Railroad  Excavators  and  modify  our  designs  to  suit  special  conditions. 

THE  THEW  AUTOMATIC  SHOVEL  COMPANY.  Lorain,  Ohio.  & 
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INDIANAPOLIS 
ENGRAVING  AND 
ELECTROTYPING  CO 

25  WEST  GEORGIA  STREET 
ON  THE  GROUND 
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For  MaKing  All  Kinds  of  Brick 


1904  Model  Berg  Press. 


DR  Y  PRESSED  PRJCK 

Full  Modern  Outfits  for  Dry  Press 
Yards,  for  working  either  Shale  or 
Clay.  Fire  Brick  Making  by  this 
System  a  specialty. 


WIRE  CUT  RRJCK 


Most  Modern  and  Best  Built  line  of  Auger  Machinery  in  the  country.  Various  Capacities  and  styles. 

Automatic  and  Hand  Cutting  Tables.  Represses,  Crushers,  Pug  Mills,  Etc.  Paving  Brick  a  Specialty. 


Auger  Machine. 


Combination  Machine. 


SAND  MOULDED  PRICK. 

Steam-Power  and  Horse-Power  Machines  for  Soft  Mud  Yards.  Full  Line  of  Brick  Yard  Specialties  and  Supplies. 

SEND  FOR  CJtTJtLOG. 


Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co., 

Great  Northern  Building,  Chicago. 
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PULVERIZING  AND  CRUSHING 

Is  the  Latest  Acquisition  to  the  Broad  Line  of 

Jeffrey  E,levating=Conveying=Power=Transmitting=Screening,  Drilling 

and  Mining  Machinery. 


THEE  J  EFFR.EY  MFO.  CO., 

Columbus,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 

NEW  YORK  ==  PITTSBURG  ==  CHICAGO  ==  DENVER.  ==  CHARLESTON,  W.  VA. 


Reduces  All 
Classes  of  Clay, 
Shale,  Limestone, 
Brickbats, 
Grogg  and  Other 
Raw  Hard  Material. 


Catalogue  No.  30 
on 

Pulverizing 
Machinery  Mailed 
Free  on  Request 
with  Others. 


Insures  Large 
Capacity.  Low  Cost 
of  Repairs. 


High  Carbon  Steel 
in  Wearing  Parts. 


Send  Us  Sample  of 
Material  to  be 
T  reated. 


Free  Crushing 
Tests  Made  at  Any 
Time. 


Installation  of  Jeffrey  Pulverizer  at  Casparis  Stone  Company,  Marble  Cliff,  0. 


Chain  No.  72  A. 

Drill  No.  76. 
Screen  No.  69. 
Conveyor  No.  67. 
Mortar  and  Concrete. 
Circular  No.  65  A. 
Self  Dumping  Cars. 
Circular  No.  70  A. 


Pulverizer  with 
Steam  Heating  Attachment. 
Essential  in  the 
Treatment  of 
Damp  Material.  Shows 
Pipes  Partially 
Uncovered. 


Hoosicr  Clay  working  Machinery 

i878===Twenty=5even  Years’  Experience===igo5 


1905  Models 

Brick,  Tile  and  hollow  Ware  Machines 


Cut  illustrates  our  New  Model  Stiff  Mud  Machine,  manufactured  in  three  sizes  for  capacities  ranging  from  Ten  to  One 
Hundred  Thousand  Brick  per  day.  You  will  appreciate  the  Design,  Strength,  Durability,  and 
Extreme  Simplicity  of  these  Machines.  Our  Catalogue  will  be  ready  soon. 

Watch  Our  “Ad”  in  the  February  Number. 
Something  Entirely  New. 

A  Perfect  Stone  Separator  and  Clay  Pulverizer.  No  more  worry  and  loss  from 

Limestone  in  Clay.  Will  separate  every  stone. 


WRITE  US  FOR  INFORMATION. 

Hoosier  Upright  Tile  Machines  are  in  a  Class  by  Themselves. 
Machines  for  all  sizes  Tile  3  inches  to  30  inches. 

Madden  &  Company,  Rushville,  Ind. 
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SALUTATORY. 


American  Drier  Company, 

Manufacturers  and  Constructing  Engineers  of 

IMPROVED  BRICK  AND  TILE  DRIERS, 

Office,  Room  44,  Deaderick  Bldg.,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 


To  the  Clayworking  Fraternity : 

GREETING: 

In  announcing  to  you  that  we  have  entered  the  ranks  of  Manufacturers  and  Designers  of  Brick  and  Tile 
Driers,  under  the  name  of  the  AMERICAN  DRIER  COMPANY,  we  think  it  our  duty  to  give  you  some  reasons 
why  we  are  taking  such  a  step. 

There  are  at  present  a  number  of  driers  on  the  market,  and  some  very  successful  ones  ;  but  even  though  there 
are,  we  think  there  is  still  room  for  one  more,  inasmuch  as  we  can  demonstrate  that  we  can  save  the  brick  and  tile 
maker  a  great  deal  of  money  in  construction  and  at  the  same  time  a  great  deal  of  annoyance  in  operation  of  his  drier. 

It  is  conceded  by  almost  all  practical  clay  workers  that  the  drier  is  the  heart  of  the  plant.  Then  why  not  put 
in  one  that  will  meet  all  the  requirements,  one  that  will  cost  less  to  install,  cost  less  to  operate,  dry  more  brick  and 
give  just  as  good  results  as  any  other  drier  now  on  the  market?  Such  a  drier  we  have  and  we  confidently  invite 
your  thorough  investigation. 

All  our  people  have  been  connected  with  one  drier  concern  or  another  for  years,  and  we  can  truthfully  say 
that  they  are  noted  as  men  of  national  reputation  in  this  particular  line.  We  have  devoted  a  great  deal  of  time  and 
money  to  designing  and  perfecting  the  only  forced  Draft  Carless  Brick  Drier  now  on  the  market  that  is  absolutely 
guaranteed  to  give  required  results,  using  either  live  or  exhaust  steam,  or  both  combined,  or  direct  heat,  or  waste 
heat  from  cooling  kilns.  We  do  not  have  fixed  arbitrary  plans  that  will  suit  in  all  cases  and  fit  every  locality  and 
requirement  ;  but  we  will  design  special  plans  on  scientific  principles  to  suit  the  requirements  of  any  particular  case 
to  which  our  present  plans  are  not  adapted.  So  write  us  and  let  us  reason  together. 

Where  a  brickmaker  contemplates  a  change,  and  where  it  can  be  made  at  a  less  cost  than  a  new  drier,  we 
propose  to  reconstruct  and  change  old  driers  so  that  our  earless  system  can  be  used.  We  believe  that  we  can  save 
you  much  money  and  trouble  along  this  line,  as  we  know  that  many  of  the  home-made  and  old  style  driers  all  over 
the  country  are  not  giving  satisfaction. 

We  will  also  install  open-air  systems  of  the  latest  improved  design  and  enable  you  to  handle  your  product  as 
carefully  and  economically  as  can  be  done  with  an  artificial  drier,  the  main  difference  being  that  you  cannot  run  in 
all  sorts  of  weather  nor  dry  in  the  same  length  of  time. 

We  have  a  specially  constructed  patented  elevating  and  lowering  car,  which  has  been  in  actual  use  and 
operation  for  more  than  a  year,  and  which  has  been  giving  entire  satisfaction  to  the  user,  where  others  had  failed. 
The  best  is  none  too  good,  as  we  all  know,  and  is  the  cheapest  in  the  long  run.  This  car  will  work  with  the  open 
air  system,  as  well  as  with  our  drier. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  deceive  any  of  our  prospective  customers  by  selling  something  that  we  know  will 
not  give  perfect  satisfaction.  We  do  intend  to  deal  with  you  “on  the  square”  and  give  you  full  value  received  for 
your  money. 

We  invite  all  elayworkers,  those  who  contemplate  starting  new  yards,  as  well  as  those  who  are  seeking  better 
facilities  for  turning  out  better  products,  to  correspond  with  us.  Eet  us  know  what  your  trouble  is,  what  difficulties 
you  wish  to  overcome,  what  you  want  to  accomplish,  and  we  assure  you  that  we  will  do  our  utmost  to  help  you. 

With  the  Compliments  of  the  Season,  we  are 

Respectfully  Yours, 

American  Drier  Company. 
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THE  NATIONAL  PATENTED 

Steel  Foundation  and 
Steel  Roof  Supports 

Eliminates  all  Woodwork 
Below  the  Ceiling  Line.  . 


The  National  Brick  Drier 


Dry  Your  Brick  with  Exhaust  Steam 

and  Save  Money. 

We  manufacture  a  full  line  of  cars.  In  their 
construction  nothing  but  the  best  of  material 
is  used  and  workmanship  unsurpassed.  We 
cover  the  field.  Here  is  the  list:  Steel  Rack 
Double  Deck,  Single  Deck,  Steel  Decks  for 
Direct  Heat  Driers,  also  Cars  for  Sand  Lime 
Brick,  Transfer  Cars  and  Turntables. 

The  National  Drier  and  Cars  are  Endorsed  by  Representative 

Brick  Makers  Throughout  the  Country. 

Write  for  Descriptive  Catalogue.  A  Postal  will  bring  it. 


The  National  Dry  Kiln  Company 


C.  H.  BEALE,  Southern  Manager,  Montgomery,  Ala. 
JOHN  McKAY,  Representative  at  Large. 

TATUM  &  BOWEN,  Pacific  Coast  Agts.,  Seattle,  Wash., 
Portland,  Ore.,  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


1118  East  Maryland  Street, 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 
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THIS  IS  NO  INFANT 


BARRON  DRYER  COMPANY, 

Temple  Court  Building,  225  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Has  been  growing  for  past  30  years  and  has  developed  into 
the  most  economical  drying  system  in  existence,  and  adaptable  to 
every  kind  of  clay. 

Projectors  of  new  plants  and  those  experiencing  difficulties  in 
drying  should  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  of  our  experience. 


Q£>t4  6/— 
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can  do  for  you  the  same  good  work  it  is  doing  for  Shepherd  Bros,  and  for  a  great  many  other 
prosperous,  progressive  brickmakers  all  over  the  country. 

We  should  be  glad  to  take  up  the  matter  of  a  new  drying  system  with  you  whenever  you  are 
ready.  Meantime  you  might  send  for  our  illustrated  Catalogue  “  R.” 


The  Standard  Roller  Bearing  Drier  Cars 


They  combine  the  maximum  of  strength  with  a  minimum  of  weight,  and  are 
practically  unbreakable.  And,  moreover,  they  are  the  lightest-running  drier  cars 
ever  made  anvwhere  by  anyone. 


“  After  casting  about  for  two  years*  to  get  the  best  drier  we  could  find,  we  finally  decided  on 
The  Standard,  and  WE  MADE  NO  MISTAKE. 

“We  have  been  running  our  ten-track  drier  for  the  last  seven  months,  and  it  has  given  entire 
satisfaction.  We  have  been  drying  out,  every  day  that  we  have  run,  from  fifty-one  to  fifty-two 
thousand  brick,  drying  them  thoroughly,  and  could  easily  dry  sixty  thousand  per  day. 

“Since  installing  your  Drier,  we  have  visited  yards  where  other  driers  were  used,  and  we  firmly 
believe  ‘  The  Standard  ’  is  the  best  Drier  on  the  market. 

“Columbus,  Ga.,  October  i,  ’04.  SHEPHERD  BROS.” 


The  Standard  Drier 


The  cut  shows  The  Standard 
Steel  Rack  Car  for  soft  mud  brick. 
Its  posts  are  inclined,  forming  a 
truss  brace.  This  construction 
gives  the  greatest  rigidity  with  the 
fewest  bolts. 

Our  Catalogue  “R“  describes 
and  illustrates  The  Standard  Double 
Deck  Car  for  stiff  mud  brick,  and 
our  other  types  of  drier  and  transfer 
cars.  Write  for  your  copy. 


The 


Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co., 


Indianapolis,  Indiana 


“We  Believe  That  ‘The  Standard* 

Is  the  Best  Drier.” 
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“  The  writer  has  been  acquainted  with  Mr.  L.  E.  Rodgers,  of  the  L.  E.  Rodgers 
Engineering  Co.,  fora  number  of  years,  and  considers  him  the  best  posted  man  on  drying 
brick  of  any  man  in  this  country.”  Purington  Paving  Brick  Co., 

Galesburg,  Ill.  W.  S.  Purington,  Gen.  Mgr. 

“It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  say  that  anyone  securing  his  services  may  depend 
upon  good  work  and  strictly  honorable  treatment.  I  am  sure  they  will  never  be  disap¬ 
pointed  in  results  if  they  follow  Mr.  Rodgers’  plans  and  instructions.” 

Wabash  Clay  Co., 

Veedersburg,  Ind.  R.  D.  Culver,  Pres. 

“We  consider  Mr.  Rodgers  one  of  the  best  informed  men  in  the  country  as  regards 
installing  dryer  systems  for  drying  clay  products  by  the  use  of  waste  heat  from  cooling 
kilns.”  Laclede  Fire  Brick  Mfg.  Co., 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  J.  L.  Green,  Vice-Pres. 

“  We  cheerfully  recommend  Mr.  Rodgers  as  being  thoroughly  conversant  with  the 
waste  heat  system  of  drying  brick,  and  have  always  found  him  working  to  the  best 
interest  of  his  customers.”  Western  Brick  Co., 

Danville,  Ill.  F.  W.  Butterworth,  Gen.  Mgr. 

“  We  know  of  no  one  whose  advice  we  would  prefer  to  take  on  any  subject  connected 
with  waste  heat  drying.”  Barr  Clay  Co., 

Streator,  Ill.  C.  C.  Barr,  President. 

“We  believe  we  have  what  we  started  out  to  build,  one  of  the  best  dryers  in  the 
country,  and  were  we  to  do  it  over,  have  enough  faith  in  the  ability  of  your  Mr.  Rodgers 
to  have  him  design  it  for  us,  for  we  certatnly  agree  with  a  number  of  our  friends  in  the 
brick  trade  that  he  is  an  expert  in  his  line.”  The  Athens  Brick  Co., 

Athens,  Ohio.  W.  N.  Alderman,  Pres. 

‘  ‘  Our  aim  was  to  make  this  plant  complete  in  every  detail  and  we  believe  we  have 
been  successful,  for  it  embodies  more  new  ideas  and  is  more  up-to-date  than  any  similar 
plant  in  America. 

The  credit  for  our  splendid  Dryer  is  due  to  you,  as  we  followed  your  plans  carefully, 
and  are  now  getting  the  results  you  guaranteed,  drying  our  block  easily  in  24  hours.” 

The  Logan  Brick  Mfg.  Co., 

Logan,  O.  R.  D.  McManigal,  Mgr. 

“  My  experience  with  your  system  has  made  me  a  strong  believer  and  advocate  of  the 
same,  so  much  so  that  I  am  free  to  say  that  I  deem  it  the  only  way  to  dry  brick.” 

Pittsburg  Vitrified  Pav.  &  Bldg.  Brick  Co. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.  Robt.  Nescli,  Pres. 

If  you  have  troubles  tell  them  to  us  and  we  will 
gladly  listen.  We  are  old  (in  the  brick  drying 
business)  and  our  experience  is  at  your  service. 


Waste  Heat  Dryer  Specialists 


Write  to  Rodgers 
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THE  AMERICAN  CLAY^  MACHINERY  CO.  has 
acquired  the  business,  good  will,  patterns  stock, 
plants  and  equipment  of  The  American  Clay 
Working  Machiney  Company  at  Bucyrus  and  Wil- 
lougby,  Ohio,  and  is  now  in  control  of  the  business. 
The  new  company  has  been  organized  with  ample  capital 
to  carry  on  its  affairs  on  the  same  progressive  lines  as 
its  predecessor  and  has  already  under  way  a  number  of 
new  things  for  the  Clay  Trade.  The  plants  at  Bucyrus 
and  Willoughby  will  both  be  operated  to  their  full 
capacity  and  the  trade  will  be  supplied  with  the  most 
modern  and  up  to  date  machinery  that  can  be  produced 
by  a  combination  of  energy,  enterprise  and  skill,  backed 
by  the  best  of  material  and  superior  workmanship.  The 
extensive  new  line  which  we  are  now  building  will  inter¬ 
est  the  entire  Clay  Trade.  It  is  a  step  in  advance  and  will 
mark  an  epoch  in  the  business.  Our  new  catalogue, 
which  is  full  of  good  things,  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
printer.  A  copy  will  be  sent  you  upon  application. 

Thanking  you  for  past  favors  and  soliciting  a  share 
of  your  patronage,  we  are, 

Yours  respectfully, 

THE  AMERICAN  CLA Ye  MACHINERY  CO. 

BY  W.  W.  REEHL 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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The  American  Clay  Machinery 

These  are  a  few  of  the  many  Superior  machines  we  manufacture  for  the  Clay  Trade.  Large  cuts 


DRY  PRESS  BRICK 
MACHINERY. 

We  build  a  full  line  of 
Dry  Press  brick  machin¬ 
ery.  We  have  four  stales 
and  eight  sizes,  ranging 
in  capacity  from  1,000  to 
3,000  brick  per  hour.  This 
cut  is  our  four  mold, 
Model  B  press,  especially 
adapted  to  Sand  -  Lime 
brick.  Write  for  com¬ 
plete  catalogue. 


REPRESSES. 

We  build  a  large  and  com¬ 
plete  line  of  represses  infsix  sizes 
and  styles.  Capacity  runs  from 
000  to  3,500  brick  per  hour.  Send 
for  our  complete  catalogue.  This 
cut  is  our  double  mold  Eagle 
Repress. 


NO.  23  ELECTRICAL  DRIVEN,  LOW  FRAME,  COMBINED 

MACHINE. 

We  make  a  full  line  of  electrical  driven  clay  working  machinery.  Send 
for  catalogue. 


NO.  2.  GIANT  AUGER  BRICK  MACHINE. 

We  build  ten  sizes  and  styles  of  Auger  Machines.  Capacities  1,500  to 
10,000  brick  per  hour.  Write  for  complete  style. 


SEMI-AUTOMATIC  AND  HAND 
POWER  CUTTERS. 


We  make  twenty-five  styles  of  semi 
automatic  and  hand  power  cutters  for 
brick,  tile  and  hollow  ware.  Write  for 
full  list  and  description. 


SOFT  MUD  BRICK  MACHINES. 

Our  Eagle  Steam  and  Horse  Power  Brick 
Machines  are  the  best  built  for  small  capacity. 
They  are  complete  with  molds,  etc.  Write  for 
our  soft  mud  booklet.  These  machines  are 
especially  adapted  for  export. 


DRY  PRESS,  STIFF  MUD  AND  SOFT  MUD  BRICK  MACHINERY.  SAND  LIME  BRICK  MACHINERY,  CEMENT 

AND  POTTERY  MACHINERY.  WASTE  HEAT  AND  STEAM  DRYERS. 

EVERYTHING  NEEDED  BY  THE  CLAYWORKERS. 
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ROOFING  TILE 
PRESS. 

We  build  four  styles  of 
Roofing  Tile  Presses  for 
the  pressing  of  Hip  Rolls, 
Crestings,  etc.  Write  for 
complete  description. 


SEWER  PIPE 
MACHINERY. 

We  build  three  styles  of 
Sewer  Pipe  Presses  together 
with  all  appliances  for  a 
complete  plant.  Send  for 
our  big  catalogue. 


AUTOMATIC.  END  CUT,  BRICK  CUTTER,  STYLE  “P.” 

For  end-cut  brick  this  machine  is  excellent.  We  build  several  styles  of 
automatic  cutting  tables.  Write  for  particulars. 


SAND  MOLD  BRICK 
MACHINE. 

This  machine  is  espe¬ 
cially  adapted  for  sand 
mold  brick.  It  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  machine.  Write 
for  a  complete  descrip¬ 
tion. 


WASTE  HEAT 
AND 
STEAM 
DRYERS. 

We  build  both 
waste  heat  and 
steam  dryers  and 
can  dry  the  most 
tender  clay.  Plans 
and  estimates  fur¬ 
nished  upon  appli¬ 
cation.  We  c  a  u 
dry  your  product 
a  t  one-half  the 
present  cost  or 
less.  The  cut  is  of 
our  waste  heat 
dryer  outfit. 


DRY  AND  WET  PANS. 


We  build  twenty  styles  of  Dry  and  Wet  Pans  in  varying  capacity.  They 
are  all  constructed  of  iron  and  steel  and  are  most  substantial.  A  complete 
description  of  the  full  line  will  be  sent  for  the  asking. 


CHAMPION  MOLD 
SANDER. 

This  is  an  excellent  machine  and 
sands  molds  evenly  and  economic¬ 
ally.  It  is  entirely  automatic.  Send 
for  description. 


OUR  LINE  OF  CARS. 


We  build  dry  cars  and  clay  dump  cars  in  forty  varieties.  Send  for  car 
catalogue,  as  it  is  sure  to  contain  just  what  you  want. 


THE  AMERICAN  CLAY  MACHINERY  COMPANY 


BUCYRUS,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A 
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REVOLUTION  IN 


Automatic  Cutters 


i  Built  ffighf  i 
\ffun  Right/ 


Simple,  Accurate,  Light  Running,  Continuous  Motion , 

. .  Rerfect  Brick: . . 


No.  25  Automatic  Side  Cut  Brick  Cutter. 


THERE  has  never  been  introduced  to  the  trade  such  a  combination  of  excellent  features, 
simplicity,  accuracy  and  durability,  as  those  embodied  in  our  No.  25  Cutter.  This 
cutter  is  beyond  doubt  the  biggest  value  in  cutters  on  the  market  to-day.  Send  for 
complete  description.  Our  new  catalogue  is  ready  for  distribution.  If  you  haven’t  a  copy 
send  for  one.  It  gives  full  information  regarding  our  complete  line  of  Dry  Press,  Stiff  Mud 
and  Soft  Mud  Brick  Machinery,  Roofing  Tile  Machinery,  Sewer  Pipe  Machinery,  Sand  Lime 
Brick  Machinery,  Cement  Machinery,  Waste  Heat,  Steam  and  Hot  Air  Dryers  and  every 
appliance  used  in  the  clay  trade. 


THE  AMERICAN  CLAY  MACHINERY  CO. 

Bucyrus,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 
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We  can  send  you  some  that  will 
be — no  chains,  no  pins,  nothing-  to 
get  lost  or  out  of  order — can  not 
overdump,  is  self-locking,  self-center¬ 
ing,  easy  running  and  durable. 

They  are  built  any  size,  guage  or 
capacity. 


Also  How  About  Your  Drier  Cars? 


NO.  133.  SINGLE  DECK  GAR. 

With  permanent  channel 
steel  deck.  Car  is  riveted 
complete,  ready  for  use. 

Brick  to  be  hacked  8  or  9 
high. 

Usual  size  6  ft.  11  in.x35 
inches,  24-inch  track  guage. 


NO.  188.  SOFT  MUD  RACK  GAR. 

For  steel  or  wooden  pal¬ 
lets.  Made  with  malleable 
braces  or  plate  gussets  to 
support  racks. 

These  cars  are  usually 
made  12  pallets  high  and  3 
pallets  wide,  and  will  hold 
432  brick. 


We  are  prepared  to  make  Special  Cars 
of  any  Kind  for  Any  Purpose. 

New  12  and  16-lb.  Rail  for  Sale. 


We  Build  Complete  Plants. 

The  Ohio 

Ceramic  Engineering  Co., 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 


(SEE  OUTSIDE  OF  BACK  COVER.) 
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PITTSBURG . 
<StAr\d&rd  Wet  arvd  Dry 

•=-••  Grinding  Pans  •••--• 


NQ  30 


NQ  39 


PHILLIPS  &  M?  LAREN 

•  BUILDERS  • 

PlTTS  E»UR.a - -  Pa  - 


■ 


NQ  40 


•  Crushers  • 


•  EASTERN  SALES  OFFICE  • 

STEPHEN  GIRARD  BLDG 

■  Pm  la.-  —  Pa.  ■ 


These  are  only  a  few  of  the  styles  we  make.  There  are  several 
thousand  of  our  pans  in  use,  doing  good  service  and  giving  satis¬ 
faction. 

If  in  need  of  grinding,  washing  or  mixing  pans,  or  crushers,  for 
any  purpose  write  us,  stating  kind  of  material  and  capacity  required. 


Phillips  &  McLaren, 

PITTSBURG,  PA. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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Steel  Rail  with  Plates,  Bolts  and  Spikes. 


Crossings  to  Match  Our  Regular  Portable  Track. 


Turntables  in  Various  Styles  and  Sizes. 


. '  ' '  '  :  :  .  1723a 

Standard  Steel  Side  Dump  Car  for  Clay,  Sand,  etc. 


I 

sis 

Ipf 

5153 

Double  Deck  Brick  Car  for  Wooden  Decks. 


Complete  Railway  Equipment 

FOR 

Brickyards,  Quarries, 
Contractors,  Etc. 

We  furnish  everything  in  the  line  of  railway 
materials,  rails  of  all  weights,  track  supplies, 
portable  track,  switches,  frogs,  wheels  and  axles, 
etc ,  of  every  description  and  in  any  quantity. 
We  also  furnish  cars  of  all  styles  and  dimensions, 
for  all  purposes,  either  of  our  standard  or  special 
designs,  to  meet  special  conditions,  or  built  to 
customers’  specifications. 

We  have  made  a  specialty  of  this  line  for 
twenty-five  years,  and  our  works  are  especially 
adapted  to  manufacture  them  quickly  and  eco¬ 
nomically.  We  use  only  the  best  materials  and 
the  most  suitable  construction. 

We  shall  always  be  glad  to  answer  questions, 
make  estimates,  or  give  any  information  required. 

We  keep  a  large  stock  and  can  therefore  make 
prompt  shipments  and  lowest  prices,  consistent 
with  first-class  construction,  workmanship  and 
best  materials. 


Arthur  Koppel, 


Manufacturer  of  Industrial,  Narrow  and  Standard  Gauge 

Railway  Materials. 

Dept.  3.  66-68  Broad  Street, 

Branch  Offlc^O^Monadnock  Block,  Write  for  Catalogue  “  C.” 


NEW  YORK. 
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Willard  D.  Richardson,  A.  M. 

High  St.  and  11th  Ave.,  Columbus,  Ohio  . 

Member  and  Ex-President  of  National  Brick  Manufacturer  ’ 

Association  of  the  United  States. 

Member  of  American  Ceramic  Society. 

Member  of  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials. 

Brickworks  Engineer. 


•SWISS' 

Expert  service  in  exploiting  and  testing  clay  de¬ 
posits, -designing  and  constructing  brick  plants,  driers 
and  kilns,  and  in  investigating  and  correcting  faults  of 
manufacture. 

Engaged  as  consulting  engineer  for  the  solution 
of  special  problems,  or  regularly  by  the  year. 

Manufacturer  and  manufacturers’  agent  of  testing 
and  controlling  apparatus  for  the  practical  and  scien¬ 
tific  clayworker. 

My  clients  get  the  best  arrangement,  the  best  con¬ 
struction,  the  best  equipment,  the  best  drier  and  kilns 
and  the  most  efficient  and  economical  methods  of 
manufacture,  adapted  in  every  detail  to  their  special 
conditions  and  purposes. 

Just  issued—”  Burning  Brick  in  Down-Draft 
Kilns” — a  manual  for  the  Practical  Brick  Burner. 
Also  “  Kiln  Records,”  designed  to  accompany  the 
above. 
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A  HERCULES  PAYS  DIVIDENDS 


CAPACITY,  40,000  TO  50,000  IN  10  HOURS. 


WE  MANUFACTURE  THINGS  WE  ADVERTISE. 


Manufacturer 
The  Best 

WE 

Standard  Brick  Machines, 
Cars,  Belt  Elevators, 
Cars,  Sand  Dryers,  Pug 
In  fact,  everything  in 


to  Customer. 

Machines  and  Supplies. 

BUILD 

Sanders,  Hoists,  Dump 
Clay  Conveyors,  Dryer 
Mills,  Dump  Tables, 
the  way  of  supplies. 


No.  3  Disintegrator. 


An  Ideal— A  Paying  Investment. 


Molds  a  Specialty. 

(Any  desired  shape. ) 

Barrows,  Brick  Wagons,  Dump 
Carts,  etc. 

We  make  what  we  have  to  sell. 

Send  for  illustrated  catalogue. 

Liberal  discounts  for  orders  by 
mail. 

Horton  Mfg.  Co. 

Painesville,  Ohio. 


Ideal  Horse  Power  Brick  Machine. 
12  000  to  15,000  in  10  hours. 


Ideal  Steam  Power  and  Sander. 
30,000  to  35,000  in  10  hours. 
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Arnold=Creager  Co.’s 

s.  s.  s. 

Brick  flachine. 


SIMPLE 

STRONG 

AND 

SUCCESSFUL. 


U  .  If  you  are  looking  for  the  machine  that  has  the  most  good  qualities,  please  investigate  this 
one.  It  has  all  the  desirable  features  found  in  any  horizontal  soft  mud  steel;  and  iron  machine,  price  in= 
eluded.  You  can  see  for  yourself — one  pair  Gears,  one  Countershaft,  with  friction  clutch,  Inside  Press,  Auto¬ 
matic  Mould  Relief,  Drop  Table.  All  parts  easily  accessible. 


A  complete  line  of  Soft  Mud  BricK  Machinery,  Pug  Mills,  Disinte* 


grators,  Winding  Drums,  Clay  Cars 


Roller  Bearing  Brick  Barrow. < 


Good  Assortment  of  Barrows  and  T rucks,  including  our  Spring  Brick 
Wagon,  either  wood  or  steel. 

A  full  line  of  high-grade  brick  and  tile  yard  supplies. 


etc. 

PERFECTION  MOULDS. 


[Patented  Jan.  28, 1902.] 


No  more  bother  with  vents. 

Makes  first-class  brick. 

Does  what  brickmakers  have  been  looking  for  for 
years. 

Have  been  tried  and  found  successful. 

Get  our  catalog  and  prices  before  you  buy. 


THE  ARNOLD-CREAGER  CO., 


New  London  and  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


Cable  Address,  “Automatic.” 
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The  “PREMIER” 

Brick  Machine. 
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Interior  View. 

Pacific  Coast  Representative,  Lew  Thome,  Grand  Hotel,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Representative  in  Chicago,  B.  E.  LaDow,  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


Showing  both  Exterior 
and  Interior  view.  Look 
at  the  pugging  arrangement; 
two  shafts  filled  with  knives 
which  revolve  toward  each 
other  and  interwork,  mak¬ 
ing  the  most  thorough  pug¬ 
ging  device  known.  The 
pug  knives  work  directly  in 
connection  with  knives  on 
main  shaft,  making  a  force 
feed.  No  clogging  of  clay 
in  the  throat.  No  chasing 
the  clay  around  a  corner 
into  the  cylinder.  All  good 
straight  work. 

Write  for  a  catalog  of  the 
“Premier  Line.” 


THUD.  FATE  Co. 

PLYMOUTH,  OHIO. 
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The  R.eign  of 


The  Perfect  Clay  Screen 


Is  Still  Supreme. 


If  you  think  you  do  not  have  trouble  with  your  present  screen,  consider  these 

few  suggestions : 

First.  How  many  hours  a  year  do  you  pay  a  man 
for  cleaning  your  screen  ? 

Second.  Do  you  get  all  the  fine  clay  you  grind  ? 

Third.  Do  you  get  your  clay  as  uniform 
every  day  as  you  would  like  it  ? 

Fourth.  What  would  be  your  profit 
in  a  year  if  you  were  enabled  to  do 
these  without  cost  of  a  man  ? 

We  GUARANTEE  to  do  this  for  you. 


Figure  and  see  if  our 
SCREEN  would  not 
pay  for  its  cost  in 
Six  Months. 

All  the  Leading  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers 

Use  It. 

All  the  Leading  Pressed  Brick  Manufacturers  Use  It. 
WHY  DON’T  YOU? 

Please  remember  that  you  take  no  chances.  WE  FULLY 
GUARANTEE  RESULTS.  Do  not  delay,  but  write  us. 


Dunlap  Manufacturing  Co., 

Bloomington,  Ill. 
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J.  C.  STEELE  &  SONS, 

STATESVILLE,  N.  C. 

Ti*  SOUTHERN  MANUFACTURERS 
OF  BRICKMAKING  MACHINERY. 


NO.  5  BRICK  MACHINE  (Capacity,  5,000  to  10,000  brick  per  hour. ) 


The  above  is  everything  that  a  successful,  modern,  high-grade  brick 
machine  of  large  capacity  should  be.  Made  of  the  best  material  by 
skilled  mechanics,  self-contained,  built  on  steel  sills;  has  steel  gears, 
extra  long  bearings;  12-inch  end  thrust  bearing  running  in  oil.  Built 
for  either  end  or  side  cut. 


J.  C.  STEELE  &  SONS,  Statesville,  N.  C. 


Success  Brick  Machinery  Co  ,  Memphis,  Tenn., 
Western  Agents. 


Jfsk  for  New  Catalogue. 
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NO.  4  BRICK  MACHINE  (Capacity  3,500  to  5,000  brick  per  hour  ) 

Th  is  machine  is  very  simple  and  strong.  It  is  self-contained.  The 
smoothest,  easiest  running  machine  of  its  capacity  built.  It  is  single 
geared,  and  still  is  geared  to  the  same  speed  as  double  geared  machines 
of  the  same  size.  Almost  noiseless.  Built  for  both  end  and  side  cut. 


A  fine  machine  for  small 
yards.  It  is  a  single  stream 
machine  used  for  end  cut  only, 
with  the  Continuous  Rotary 
Cutter,  or  with  hand  cutter. 


NO.  2  BRICK  MACHINE  (Capacity  1,200  to  2,000  brick  per  hour.) 


J.  C.  STEEPLE,  6  SONS,  Statesville,  N.  C. 


Success  BricK  Machinery  Co.,  Memphis,  Tenn., 
Western  Agents. 


Jtsk  for  Mew  Catalogue. 
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THE  CONTINUOUS  ROTARY  CUTTER. 


Cuts  any  capacity  perfectly  straight,  year  after  year.  A  plain, 
straightforward  mechanical  movement — no  thumps,  no  place  to  wear 
out  of  adjustment.  Some  of  these  cutters  have  been  in  use  three 
years,  and  are  cutting  as  straight  now  as  at  first. 


Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  3,  1904. 

Messss.  J.  C.  Steele  &  Sons,  Statesville,  N.  C.: 

Dear  Sirs — Referring  to  the  Cutting  Tables  purchased  from  you,  we  beg  to  report  that 
they  are  giving  the  best  of  satisfaction.  We  have  been  running  the  end  cutter  all  the 
season  without  a  dollar  spent  for  repairs,  and  it  is  in  perfect  condition.  The  other  we 
have  not  used  as  much,  but  enough  so  that  if  we  were  in  the  market  for  another  machine, 
we  should  know  the  one  to  purchase.  Yours  truly, 

ITHACA  BRICK  COMPANY. 

(These  parties  are  using  one  Continuous  Rotary  Cutter  and  one  Automatic  Side  Cutter.) 


We  have  a  booklet,  “Recent  Results,”  of  letters  such  as  the 
above.  Ask  for  a  copy. 


J.  C.  STEELE,  SONS,  Statesville,  N.  C. 


Success  BricK  Machinery  Co.,  Memphis,  Tenn., 
Western  Agents. 


Jisk  for  Mew  Catalogue. 
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Self-contained,  rolls  18-in.  face,  shafts  3  7-1 6-in.,  long  bearings 
chain  oiled — easily  adjusted.  We  make  other  sizes. 


NO.  4  PUG  MIUU. 


Pugging  chamber  30  in.  x  8  ft.,  steel.  We  make  pug  mills  both 
larger  and  smaller  than  the  No.  4.  We  manufacture  Drums,  Iron 
Frame  Clay  Cars,  Switches  and  Frogs,  Patent  Brick  Trucks,  etc. 
There  are  about  2,000  of  Steele’s  Patent  Brick  Trucks  in  use. 

Ask  for  anything  you  need  on  your  brickyard. 


J.  C.  STEELE.  SONS,  Statesville,  N.  C. 


Success  BricK  Machinery  Co.,  Memphis,  Tenn„ 
Western  Agents. 


Jtsk  for  \ew  Catalogue. 
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Meeting 


At  Birmingham,  Ala.,  da%ab7u 


30th  to 

February  11th,  1905. 
For  which  Reduced  Rates  have  been  granted  on  Certificate  Plan. 


AH  “Big  Four”  Lines  and  Connections  Lead  to  Cincinnati, 

Where  connection  is  made  in  Union  Depot  with  all  lines  South. 

Magnificent  Through  Pullman  Sleepers  from 

ST.  LOUIS,  PEORIA,  CHICAGO,  CLEVELAND, 

BUFFALO,  NEW  YORK  AND  BOSTON. 

Dining  Cars  Unequaled.  All  Trains  Enter  Grand  Central  Station. 


For  full  information  and  particulars  as  to  rates,  tickets,  limits,  etc.,  call  on  agents  “Big  Four”  Route, 
or  address  the  undersigned. 

WARREN  J.  LYNCH, 

Or  any  of  the  District  Passenger  Agents  Gen.  Pass,  and  Ticket  Agent, 

of  the  “Big  Four”  Lines.  CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 
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Souttjest  Line  and  Quickest  Scwuies. 


and 


Southern  Hailmay 


between 


CINCINNATI  BIRMINGHAM 

CHATTANOOGA  ATLANTA 

ASHEVILLE  CHARLESTON 

JACKSONVILLE  NEW  ORLEANS 

MOBILE  SHREVEPORT 

and 

TEXAS  POINTS. 


Write  for  rates  and  booklet. 


W.  A.  Garrett,  W.  C.  Rinearson, 

Gen’l  Manager  Gen’l  Pass’r  Agent, 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


STHE:  C t/'—lVO 
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REDUCE!  BITES 


A  Fare  and  a  third  on  the  Certifi¬ 
cate  Plan  from  all  points  to  Birm¬ 
ingham  on  account  of  N.  B.  M.  A. 
Convention.  Certificates  good  from 
January  27  to  February  15,  1905. 


FROH  ALL  POINTS 


Birmingham,  Ala. 

THE  SOUTHERN  RAILWAY 

\ 

Is  the  Direct  and  Best  Line  on  Account  of  the 

National  Brick  Mfrs. 

Convention. 

January  30--Feb’y  11,  1905 

One=Fare=and=a=Third 

on  Certificate  Plan. 


Ask  Agents  of  Connecting  Lines,  or — 

Write 

W.  H.  Tayloe,  Q.  B.  Allen, 

Gen,  Passenger  Agt.,  Asst.  Gen.  Passenger  Agt., 

Washington,  D.  C.  Southern  Ry.,  St.  Louis. 

A.  S.  Thweatt, 

Eastern  Passenger  Agt., 

1185  Broadway,  New  York. 


(See  Map  on  Preceding  Page.) 


<5/— 


CLAYWORKERS: 


There  are  many  of  the  Finest  Locations  for  Clayworking  Plants  of  All 
Kinds  in  the  Territory  of  the  Southern  Railway  and  Mobile  &  Ohio  Rail¬ 
road. 

This  territory  includes  deposits  of  Kaolins  and  Clays,  suitable  for  almost 
everything  made  by  the  Potter  or  Brickmaker,  from  the  Finest  China  to  the 
Common  Brick,  and  there  is  an  Active  Demand  in  the  Territory  for  the 
Products  of  all  Clay  working  Plants. 

This  Territory  includes  the  Fine  Clay  Field  of  Southern  Indiana  and 
Illinois,  Splendid  Districts  in  Kentucky  and  nearly  all  of  Tennessee,  Missis¬ 
sippi,  Alabama,  Georgia,  North  and  South  Carolina,  and  Virginia,  with 
their  Deposits  of  High  Grade  White  and  Colored  Clays. 

This  Territory  is  one  of  the  Most  Prosperous  in  the  United  States.  It 
is  Growing  in  Wealth  and  Population  very  Rapidly.  It  is  Building  Fac¬ 
tories  and  Cities  and  opening  .up  New  Farm  Rands.  Two  Hundred  and 
Forty  Million  Dollars  have  been  invested  along  the  Dine  of  the  Southern 
Railway  System  in  Three  Years  in  Factories  and  other  improvements.  The 
People  have  Money  to  buy  and  Furnish  a  Good  Market  for  High  Grade  and 
Cheaper  Goods.  They  will  Encourage  the  Establishment  of  Pottery,  Tile 
and  other  Clay  working  Plants. 

Fuel  Supplies  for  Factories  are  the  Best  and  Cheapest,  Labor  Conditions 
Good,  Transportation  Facilities  Excellent,  Every  Condition  favorable  for 
Successful  Manufacturing. 


Information  about  Clays  and  Locations  for  Potteries, 
Tile  Works  and  Brick  Plants  will  be  Furnished. 

M.  V.  RICHARDS, 

Land  and  Industrial  Agent, 

Southern  Railway  and  Mobile  &  Ohio  Railroad, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Chas.  S.  Chase,  Agent,  M.  A.  Hays,  Agent, 

722  Chemical  Building,  225  Dearborn  St., 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  Chicago,  Ill. 

W.  A.  Moyer,  Agent, 

271  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
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|  The  “f4eca  Ha^cn”  I 
|  VERTICAL!  Bt^ICK  MACHINE  1 


Has 

No 

Equal 

for 

Earning 

Capacity. 

They 

Are 

Built 

to 

do 

the 

Work, 

and 

They 

do 

it 

Every 

Buyer 

a 

Satisfied 

User. 


New  Vertical  Brick  Machine. 


|  The  Eastern  Machinery  Co.,| 

|  NEtti  Haven,  coNN.  | 

iaaaaaaaaaaauaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaiK 

Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 


THE: 
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The  “New  Haven”  Horizontal  Brick  Machine  | 

Is  Built  for  Service.  Read  the  Letter.  ~s 


THE  “NEW  HAVEN”  HORIZONTAL  BRICK  MACHINE. 


The  Eastern  Machinery  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

New  Haven,  Conn.: 

Gentlemen — The  “New  Haven”  Brick  Machine  purchased  from  you  last  April, 
and  in  operation  at  our  Gonic,  N.  H.,  plant  since  that  time,  is  entirely  satisfactory 
in  every  detail. 

We  haVe  had  no  expense  on  the  machine:  have  not  ever  had  to  turn 

a  bolt.  PARRY  BRICK  CO. 


John  E.  Parry. 


Send  fop  booklet  “pood  fop  Thoughtful  BtuekmakeFs.” 

The  Eastern  JVIaehinepy  Co.,| 

NEW  HAVEN,  COHN-  1 

^aaaaaaaaatutuaaaaaaaaaaanaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaanii 
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THE  BEST  is  the  CHEAPEST 

IN  THE  END. 


The 

machine  that 
“makes  good” 
brick. 


Soft 

Mud 

Plants. 


“Best  by  test” 
Martin 
Machinery. 


Auger 

Machin= 


Martin’s  Style  “A.” 


Have  you  a  copy  of  our  1905 
Catalogue?  fetter  consult  it  be= 
fore  you  buy  elsewhere. 


Our  Engineering  Department  is 
ever  at  your  service.  Consult  our 
experts  on  brickyard  troubles. 


Disintegrators.  Dry  and  Wet  Pans. 

The  Henry  Martin  Brick  Machine  Mfg.  Co., 

LANCASTER,  F>/\.,  U.  S.  FK» 


Rock 

Crushing 

Plants. 


In  STEAM  DRYING  there  i$  no  system  as 
simple  as  the  MARTIN,  or  that  will  give  more 
satisfactory  results,  and  at  as  low  a  cost  for 
continuous  operation. 

Will  POSITIVELY  dry  the  brick  over  night. 

No  Cars,  Fans,  BLOWERS,  Tracks  or  Engines. 

Let  us  talk  the  matter  over  with  you. 


We 

Furnish 

Every¬ 

thing 

a 

Brick- 

maker 

Needs. 


Elevators 

and 

Convey= 

ors. 


MiTHTIfl 
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Cut  illustrates  our  SUCCESS  SOFT=MUD  MACHINE,  the  strongest  soft-mud 
machine  in  the  world.  Built  entirely  of  steel  and  iron.  Investigation  will  convince 
you  that  that  the  above  statement  is  true. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  firms  in  the  country  bought  a  SUCCESS  Machine  in 
February,  1904,  and  placed  an  order  with  us  for  second  machine  October  1st,  1904.  The 
great  simplicity  of  this  machine  should  appeal  to  your  good  judgment. 

Full  and  complete  line  of  Granulators,  Disintegrators,  Pug  Mills,  Hoists,  Clay  Cars, 
Roller  Bearing  Barrows  and  Trucks. 

REID’S  SUCCESS  BRICK  CARS  for  handling  soft-mud  and  stiff-mud  brick 
have  no  equal.  Will  ship  you  complete  outfit  of  machinery  or  cars  on  approval,  and  if 
not  found  as  represented,  may  be  returned  at  our  expense. 

Capacity  30,000  to  50,000.  We  solicit  your  business.  • 


Success  Brick  Machinery  Company, 

. 

Corner  Georgia  and  Tennessee  Streets, 

MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

Cable  Address:  “Success,”  Memphis,  Tenn.,  U.  S.  A. 
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78,000  BRICK 

Handled  in  One  Day  by  One  Man  and  Boy  at  a  Cost  of  $2.25. 


Pine  Barren,  Fla.,  Dec.  6,  1904. 

Mr.  Frank  H.  Reid,  Manager,  Memphis,  Tenn.: 

My  Dear  Sir— I  want  to  write  and  say  that  our  opinion  of  Reid's  Success  Cars 
grows  every  day  They  are  indeed  peaches  for  handling  brick  from  ever  standpoint. 

On  Nov.  29th  we  made  78,000  brick  and  were  handled  from  off-bearing  table  easily 
with  one  man  and  a  boy  at  a  total  cost  of  $2.25.  One  man  handled.  45,000  easily 
from  sheds  to  kilns  and  was  through  work  at  five  o'clock,  p.  m. 

We  cannot  find  words  to  express  our  appreciation  of  this  system.  We  have  used 
other  cars  and  we  are  in  position  to  know. 

Pveryone  who  visits  our  plant  says  it  is  the  most  complete  and  up  to  date  in  the 
country. 

We  will  take  pleasure  in  showing  any  of  your  friends  over  our  plant,  should  they  care 
to  visit  11s.  The  entire  plant  is  all  that  we  could  ask  for. 

With  best  washes  for  your  success,  etc.,  •  McMILI.AN  BRICK  CO., 

W.  P.  Brow’nson,  Mgr. 


10  representative  brick  manufacturers  decided  between  Nov.  30th  knd  Dec. 
20th  to  buv  the  best  brick  cars  and  drying  system  on  the  market  and  have 

placed  their  orders  with  us  for  REID’S  SUCCESS  CARS. 

Our  Transfer  Cars,  receiving  racks,  etc.,  are  all  successes  in  every  sense 

of  the  word. 

Designers  and  builders  of  complete  brick  plants  for  the  manufacture  of  brick 
by  the  soft-mud,  stiff-mud  and  dry-press  processes. 

Machinery  sold  on  its  merits,  subject  to  approval. 


Success  Brick  iTachinery  Company 

Corner  Georgia  and  Tennessee  Streets, 

MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

Cable  Address:  “Success,”  Memphis,  Tenn.,  U.  S.  A. 
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Consider  Now 
Reid’s  Success  Brick  Cars. 

£y  - — : — - . .  .  ;  >;  1  1  - - - 

A  perfect  Oar  in  principle ,  design  and  material ,  Constructed 
entirely  of  malleable  iron  and  steel ,  not  one  ounce  of  common  cast  iron 
in  the  Car,  the  only  all  malleable  iron  and  steel  Car  in  the  world.  Prac¬ 
tically  unbreakable*  Load  can  be  raised  or  lowered  from  either  end  of  the 
Car,  dispensing  with  the  necessity  of  cumbersome  turntables  on  trans¬ 
fer  cars.  Upper  deck  can  be  raised  from  19  inches  to  23  inches,  as  occasion  may 
require,  just  twice  the  lift  of  other  cars. 

We  guarantee  when  Cars  and  System  of  drying-  are  installed  as  per  our 
plans  that  one  man  can  successfully  handle  40,000  brick  from  machine  to  drying 
sheds  with  much  less  labor  than  by  any  other  method  in  use. 


Our  SUCCESS  Transfer  Cars,  and  all  malleable  iron  and  steel  Turn¬ 
tables,  with  steel  rack  attached,  are  as  good  as  mechanical  skill  and  money  can  pro¬ 
duce.  Transfers  constructed  standard  guage  and  height.  Will  furnish.  RRID’S 
SZJCCBSS  CAJ RS  and  SYSTEM  to  responsible  parties  anywhere  in 
the  world,  on  approval •  If  not  found  exactly  as  represented,  may  be  re¬ 
turned,  Success  paying  freight  both  ways. 

Write  for  booklet  “Successes  of  SUCCESS,”  prices,  terms,  etc. 

Designers  and  builders  of  complete  brick  plants  of  any  capacity  desired. 


Success  Brick  ITachinery  Company  j 

Corner  Georgia  and  Tennessee  Streets,  f 

MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

Cable  Address:  “Success’,’  Memphis,  Tenn.,  U.  S.  A. 
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Cuts  illustrate  No.  4  SUCCESS  Stiff  Mud  Machine  and  PERFEC¬ 
TION  Automatic  Cutter  We  invite  you  to  carefully  consider  the 

sifnplicity  of  each.  Will  successfully  work  any  clay  that  can  be 

.... 

worked  by  auger  machinery.  Shipped  to  responsible  parties  on  &pM 

,,  "  ■  •  ■  -  •  .  *  .  , 

pPoVal,  paying  freight  both  mays  if  not  as  pepPesented. 


Success  BricK  Machinery  Company, 


■ 


Corner  Georgia  and  Tennessee  Streets, 

MEMPHIS,  TE.NN. 

Cable  Address:  “Success,”  Memphis,  Tenn.,  U.  S.  A. 
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THE  POTTS 


HORIZONTAL 

Brick  flachines 


Well  built  of  good  material. 

H  ave  the  largest  tempering  capacity. 

Make  a  brick  having  clean,  shai*p 
corners  and  smooth  surfaces. 

Simple  in  construction,  strong  and  dur¬ 
able. 


Disintegrators 


Sanders 


which  do  the  work  perfectly, 
with  no  wear  on  moulds;  they 
have  no  light,  complicated 
parts  to  wear  or  break. 


having  chilled  rolls,  ring  oiling 
bearings  and  adjustable  steel 
cutting  bars  made  in  any  size 
required,  single  or  compound. 


■ 

j.  RSSEk  .v**' 


We  manufacture  a  complete  line  of  Brickyard  Supplies,  Clay  Cars, 
Winding  Drums,  Pug  Mills,  Trucks,  Barrows  and  Moulds. 

Write  for.  our  new  Catalog. 


Sc  /*.  POTTS  Sc  GO., 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Mention  The  Clay- Worker, 
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Modern  Brick  Machinery. 


iSffio.o. 


SPECIAL  COMBINED  BRICK  MACHINE  AND  PUG-MILL. 

f 

Capacity,  125,000  brick  per  day.  All  gearing,  as  well  as  pinions,  of  cast  steel. 

The  largest,  heaviest  and  strongest  brick  machine  made. 


AUTOMATIC  CUTTING  TABLE  FOR  SIDE-CUT  BRICK. 

Capacity,  from  10,000  to  125,000  straight,  uniform  brick  per  day. 
Brick  are  cut  within  26  inches  of  brick  die. 

Simple,  strong  and  durable. 


The  Bonnot  Company,  Canton,  O. 

u.  s.  A.. 
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THE  BONNOT  COMPANY, 


CANTON,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 


NO.  2  AUGER  BRICK  MACHINE. 


Capacity,  35,000  to  50,000. 


NINE  FOOT  IRON  FRAME  DRY  PAN. 

Write  Us  for  Catalogue  and  Prices. 

Our  1904  Memorandum  Book  sent  free  to  ClayworKers. 

The  Bonnot  Company,  Canton,  O. 


THEY  ARE 


The  Brewer  No.  10 


is  a  machine  especially  designed  and 
built  for  large  capacity  plants  which 
produce  a  variety  of  ware,  including 
side=cut  brick,  solid  end=cut  brick,  hol= 
low  end=cut  brick,  drain  tile,  hollow 
blocks,  etc.  It 
is  a  thorough 
pugger,  an 
easy  driver 
and  makes  an 
excellent 
grade  of  ware. 

Fifty  years  of 
experience 
enter  into  its 
building  and 
the  strength, 
the  weight  and 

the  “stay  there”  features  are  all  incorporated  just  as  and 
where  they  should  be.  The  No.  10  is  the  largest  of  a  line  of 
three  sizes,  built  after  the  same  pattern  in  the  same  careful 
and  intelligent  manner.  They  are  all  good  machines;  no 
doubt  of  it;  for  their  popularity  proves  their  efficiency.  A 
catalog  containing  concise  descriptions,  and  a  long  list  of  ref = 
erences  will  be  mailed  upon  receipt  of  your  request. 


. 


H.  BREWER 

TLCUMSEH, 
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GOOD  ONES. 

The  Brewer  No,  60  Series 

is  a  line  of  Automatic  Brick  Cutters  embracing 
three  sizes.  The  No.  65,  illustrated  herewith,  is 
large  enough  for  anybody’s  output  and  the  No. 
61  is  small  enough  for  the  small  operator  as 
well  as  large  enough  for  the  average.  Between 

for  cutting  diff°*  62V  ^?liSh  is~A  special  machine 
or  Gutting  diff erent  Rinds  of  rectangular  ware 

including  hollow  brick  and  hollow  block. 


T/^^e  great  feature  of  this  line  is  simplicity. 
1  here  are  no  complicated  mechanical  contriv= 
ances  to  get  out  of  order;  but  everything  neces= 

^lrs*  class  job  of  automatic  brick 
ls  and  it  is  strong  enough  and 

durable  enough  and  accurate  enough  to  suit  the 
most  exacting.  A  great  many  of  these  machines 

afe,  ^se  and  a  list  of  references  will  be  fur= 
nished  to  anyone  making  application. 

6  COMPANY, 

MICHIGAN,  U.  S.  A. 
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AUTOMATIC  CUTTER 

Is  ‘‘Just  ei&  Good”  at&  This. 


ROTATING  AUTOMATIC  CUTTER.  Patented. 


Why  waste  time  and  money  using  Cutters  which  are  frequently  out 
of  order  and  cannot  be  depended  upon  to  do  good  work? 

Why  not  produce  brick  ot  finest  quality  when  it  can  be  done 
with  less  expense? 

A  multitude  of  others  have  found  it  profitable  to  use  this  Apparatus. 
Why  should  you  not  use  it  also? 

You  will  be  satisfied  with  it. 

We  will  prove  this  statement  if  you  will  give  us  opportunity. 


OHIo 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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Union  Brick  Machines 

With  Pug  Mill  Combined. 


UNION  BRICK  MACHINE  (SPECIAL  SIZE.) 


UNION  BRICK  MACHINE  NO.  I  SIZE. 


We  build  these  Machines  in  five  (5)  sizes. 

Their  reputation  tor  convenience,  enconomy  and  satisfactory  ser¬ 
vice  generally  is  established  by  their  use  in  scores  of  the  best  Brick  Plants. 


E.  IW.  FREESE  Sc  CO., 

— Gallon,  Ohio. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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No.  40.  Kiln  Door  and  Frame,  Circle  Top. 

Size  of  opening,  12  x  14/r 
Furnace  Fronts  and  Grate  Bars  also  furnished. 

No.  518.  Channel  Frame  Car  for  Sand-Lime  Brick. 


No.  245 A.  Double  Deck  Tunnel  Dryer  Car.  Wooden  Decks. 


No.  301.  Side  Rocker  Dump  Car.  No.  520.  Railroad  Frog. 

For  Light  Rail. 

THE  CLiEVEbflHD  CAR  COJVIPAHV,  West  Pa*k,  Ohio. 

Manufacturers  of  Complete  Narrow  Gauge  Railroad  Equipment  for  Brickyards,  Ce¬ 
ment  Plants,  Artificial  Stone  Manufactories,  etc.,  including  Dryer  Cars  of  all  kinds, 
Switches,  Portable  Track,  Turn  Tables,  Transfer  Cars,  Dump  Cars  and  Rail. 

Special  Cars  built  to  order. 
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e.  HOTTINGHTI.  Prasl.  JOnH  R.THUC.Vic«.P«-«»rfcT^lk».  ».W»SNift,  S*$f 


main  office:  &  WORKS  IOOO  ClVBOURN  AVE. 
BRANCH  OFFICE  R .  1118  ROOKERY  tBCDG, 


Chicago,  December  26,  1902. 

The  Williams  Patent  Crusher  and  Pulverizer  Co., 

225  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 

Gent lemen- -We  have  been  using  one  of  your  new  Williams  Universal 
fine  grinders  for  13  months,  same  taking  shale  from  our  dry  pan  and 
reducing  from  8  to  9  tons  per  hour  to  16  mesh  fine.  We  find  that  the 

our  requirements,  and  consider  same 
Respectfully  yours, 

The  Northwestern  Terra  Cotta  Co. 

Total  number  machines  shipped  to  date,  790.  Per  G.  Hotti  nge  r  ,  Pr  e  S  . 


above-mentioned  machine  meets  all 
a  most  efficient  machine. 

This  machine  shiDDed  Julv  3.  1902.  No.  493. 


U.  S.  PATENTS. 

No.  544.336,  dated  Aug. 
13.  1895. 

No.  589,236,  dated  Aug. 
31,  1897. 

No.  590  748,  dated  Sept. 
28.  1897. 

No.  604  485,  dated  May 
24,  1898. 

Re-issue,  No  11,634, 
dated  Oct  26,  1897. 

No.  646.249,  dated  Mar. 
27,  1900. 

No.  646.250,  dated  Mar. 
27.  1900. 

No.  646.278,  dated  Mar. 
27,  1900. 

No.  657,998,  dated  Sept. 
18,  1900. 

Nos.  30,347  and  30,348, 
dated  Mar.  14,  1899. 


FOREIGN  PATENTS 

France,  No.  270,062,  dat¬ 
ed  Aug.  31,  1897. 

Great  Britain,  No.  19,998, 
dated  Aug.  31,  1897. 

Great  Britain,  No.  15, 296, 
dated  Nov.  3,  1900. 

India,  No.  43.497,  dated 
Aug.  31,  1897. 

Canada,  No.  60.048,  dat¬ 
ed  May  17,  1898. 

Germany,  No.  105,777, 
dated  Sept.  1,  1897. 

Belgium,  No.  130,388, 
dated  Aug.  31,  1897. 


Williams  Patent  Crusher  and  Pulverizer  Co., 

2701  TO  2711  NORTH  BROADWAY, 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO.,  U.  S.  A. 


General  Sales  Office,  Suite  545,  Old  Colony  Bldg.,  Chicago,  III. 
Western  and  Pacific  Office,  42  Stuart  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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The  Boyd  Brick  Press 


PLAIN  FACTS  IN  A  FE.W  WORDS. 


THE  BOYD  BRICK  PRESS  is  not  an  imitation, 
nor  an  untried  or  experimental  machine.  It 
was  put  on  the  market  sixteen  years  ago  and 
has  been  on  the  market  every  day  since. 

THE  BOYD  BRICK  PRESS  is  made  by  the  old* 
est  and  largest  Brick  Press  Manufacturers  in 
the  World,  who  from  long  practical  experi* 
ence  know  what  is  required  of  Brick  Presses, 
know  how  to  build  them,  and  have  shops 
with  modern  equipment  for  the  work. 

THE  BOYD  BRICK  PRESS  was  the  first  at  the 
start  and  is  the  first  now.  It  was  alone  at  the 
start;  it  has  led  ever  since  and  it  leads  today. 
Steady  progress,  merit  and  improvements 
have  kept  it  at  the  front. 

THE  BOYD  BRICK  PRESS  is  built  for  work; 
long  work;  hard  work;  constant  work  and 
never  fails  to  do  its  work.  It  does  the  best 
work,  keeps  at  it  for  the  longest  time  and  pro* 
duces  the  best  brick. 

THE  BOYD  BRICK  PRESS  is  simply  and  strong* 
ly  built,  of  the  very  best  materials  and  the 
workmanship  is  unsurpassed.  It  saves  the 
most  time,  the  most  labor  and  gives  the  least 
trouble  and  the  least  expense. 


Chisholm,  Boyd  <S  White  Company, 

Office  and  WorKs:  57th  and  Wallace  Sts.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


J-HE: 
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The  Boyd  Brick  Press 


Four- Mold 
Boyd 
“Special.” 


A  Business  Proposition. 

We  will  send  to  any  responsible  party  a  BOYD  BRTCK.  PRESS  ON  TRIAL  and  sub¬ 
ject  to  purchase  after  the  making  and  burning  of  one  or  more  kilns  of  brick.  We  take  the  machine  back  if 
not  satisfactory. 

THE  BOYD  BRICK  PRESS  exerts  greater  pressure,  holds  it  longer,  puts  more  clay  into  brick, 
and  makes  stronger  brick  than  any  other  Brick  Press  made.  Especially  adapted  for  working  shales,  and  is 
the  only  successful  machine  for  making  fire  brick. 

ALL  BOYD  PRESSES  are  fitted  with  our  IMPROVED  PATENTED  MOLD  BOX,  the  liners  of 
which  are  made  of  the  hardest  and  toughest  known  metal,  which  can  be  reground  at  low  cost  when  worn. 
The  molds  can  be  changed  in  a  few  minutes. 

ITS  RECORD :  More  Boyd  Presses  in  actual  operation  than  of  all  other  Press  Brick  Machines 
combined.  Write  for  General  Catalogue  No.  io. 

Chisholm,  Boyd  6  White  Company, 

Office  and  Works,  57th  and  Wallace  Sts.  CHICAGO.  ILL. 
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The  Boyd  Brick  Press 

The  ’97  Model. 


Its  Name  a 
Guarantee. 


THE  ’97  MODEL  BOYD  BRICK  PRESS  has  enormous  strength  and  great  durability  ;  it 
is  compact;  the  adjustments  are  convenient ;  it  operates  quietly  and  smoothly;  the  workmanship  and 
material  are  of  the  best ;  the  design  ingenious,  and  shows  the  most  perfect  application  of  scientific  and 
mechanical  principles  to  the  art  of  brickmaking. 

THE  BOYD  is  the  only  Brick  Press  provided  with  an  independent  adjusting  device  for  regulat¬ 
ing  the  amount  of  clay  in  the  molds  and  the  pressure  on  the  brick.  This  feature  positively  ensures  equal 
pressure  and  finish  on  both  sides  of  the  brick,  and  no  granulated  or  soft  centers. 

Sent  on  trial  and  fully  guaranteed.  Eighty  presses  of  this  pattern  now  in  use.  Cannot  be  broken 
in  pressing  brick.  Write  for  descriptive  catalogue  No.  9. 


Chisholm,  Boyd  White  Company, 


Office  and  Works:  57th  and  Wallace  Sts, 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 


‘2  25 


OFFICE  OF 

THE  McALESTER  VITRIFIED  BRICK  AND  TILE  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Dry  Press,  Face,  Building,  Sidewalk,  Foundation  and  Fire  Brick. 

A  LARGE  STOCK  ALWAYS  ON  HAND.  DAILY  CAPACITY  100,000. 

In  Quoting  Delivered  Prices  We  Do  Not  Guarantee  Against  Damage  to  Goods  in  Transit. 

MCALESTER,  L..T.  1/13/0*. 


Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White  Co. , 

H.  J.  Flood,  Pres.  &  Gen'l  Mgr,, 
Chicago/  Ill. 

Gentlemeni- 


A1 though  not  having  been  requested  by  you  for  a  letter, 
asking  our  experience  with  a  Boyd  Press,  we  herewith  write,  you  one 
gratuitously,  and  if  you  wish  to  use  it,  you  can  do  so. 

In  November  1901  we  bought  a  97  Model  Boyd  Press  from 
you;  on  January  6th  following  we  commenced,  to  operate  same.  We  now 
have  used  the  machine,  practically  two  years,  with  an  expense  of 
$6.50,  and  having  the  guide  boxing  planed  down  twice  to  take  up 
lost  motion  at  an  expense  of  $7.50.  This  is  total  repairs  for  two 
years,  and  from  action  of  machine  at  present,  it  will  go  at  least 
another  year  v/ithout  one  cent  of  additional  expense. 

Before  buying  the  Boyd,  v/e  examined  five  other  presses, 
and  in  our  decision  the  above  shows  we  made  no  mistake. 

Yours  respectfully, 


THE  MCALESTER  VITRIFIED  BRICK  &  TILE  CO. 


Gen’l  Manager. 
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The  Boyd  Brick  Press 


Built  in  the  following  sizes  : 


CAPACITY 

Two-Mold 

Three-Mold 

Four-Mold 

Six-Mold 


PER  HOUR 
i  ,000  brick 
1 ,500  brick 
2,000  brick 
3,000  brick 


Write  for 

General  Catalogue  No.  10. 


1 


Another  Record  for  the  Boyd  Press: 

Six  of  our  SIX-MOLD  PRESSES  in  use  on  ONE  YARD  since  1892.  Average  cost  of  repairs  for 
each  machine  One  Dollar  per  year. 

THE  BOYD  PRESS  has  always  been  distinguished  for  originality  in  design  and  construc¬ 
tion.  It  will  make  better  brick  from  clay  or  shale  than  can  be  made  from  the  same  material  by  any  other 
press.  It  is  selected  and  purchased  by  the  most  progressive  Brick  Makers.  The  largest  and  most  success¬ 
ful  brick  plants  in  the  country  are  using  Boyd  Presses. 

Chisholm,  Boyd  <S  White  Company, 

Office  and  Works:  57th  and  Wallace  Sts.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White  Company 

ENGINEERS  AND  CONTRACTORS  FOR  BRICK  PLANTS. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


The  Boyd  BricR  Press 


A  MODERN  BRICK  PLANT— As  Equipped  by  Us. 

5ure  Thing _ We  design,  construct  and  equip  Brick  Plants  of  any  desired 

&  capacity,  furnishing  the  brickmaking  machinery  and  power 
plant,  erect  the  necessary  buildings  and  kilns,  and  turn  the  plant  over  to  the  purchaser  in 
proper  working  order,  under  guarantee  of  satisfactory  results. 

v  Brick  Plants  designed  and  equipped  by  us  have  the  highest  reputation  for  effi¬ 
ciency.  They  are  modern,  up-to  date,  compact,  convenient  in  arrangement,  and  are  not 
encumbered  with  unnecessary  or  useless  machinery  or  appliances. 

Correspondence  Solicited. 

Chisholm,  Boyd  <S  White  Company, 


Office  and  Works:  57th  and  Wallace  Sts. 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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If  You  Want  to  Make  the 


HIGHEST  GRADE  SAND-LIME  BRICK 


AT  THE  LOWEST  COST,  BUY  THE 


Ross-Rellep  Triple  Pressure  Bpiek  Ppess 
and  mining  fDaehinepy. 


MACHINE.  BUILT  IN  TWO  SIZES. 


BRICK 


Adopted  and  pur¬ 
chased  by  the 
United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  for  use  in 
the  Federal  Prison 
at  FT.  Leaven¬ 
worth,  Kansas. 


ROSS-KELLER  TRIPLE  PRESSURE 


Write  us  for 
something  inter¬ 
esting  regarding 
Sand-Lime  Brick 
manufacture. 


4-mould  press  has  daily  capacity  of  20,000  to  24,000  brick.  6-mould  press  has  daily  capacity  of  30,000  to  36,000  brick. 

The  ROSS-KELLER  PRESS  will  produce  better  results  than  any  other  press  in  working  SHALES,  CLAYS,  SAND-LIME  or 
CEMENT  MIXTURES.  For  prices  and  full  particulars,  address 

Ross-Keller  Triple  Pressure  Brick  Machine  Co. 

Fullerton  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  U.  S.  A. 


Ti  FERNHOLTZ  BRICK  PRESS 


Fitted  With  the  Celebrated  Fernholtz  Mold  Box. 


The  Fernholtz  Press  is  the  lightest  running  Dry  Press  on  the  market,  requiring 
only  a  four-inch  belt  to  operate  it.  It  exerts  greater  pressure  and  holds  it  on  the  material 
in  the  mold  longer  than  any  other  mechanical  press.  The  power  is  applied  direct  and  from 
center  of  machine. 

We  make  the  Grath  Hand  Power  Press,  Mixers,  Pulverizers  and  a  complete  line 
of  Brickyard  supplies. 


The  Fernholtz  Brick  Machinery  Co., 

Boyle  Ave.  and  Old  Manchester  Road.  5T.  LOUIS,  MO. 

Take  Market  Street  Cars. 
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Berg  Brick  Press 


New  Mode 


Manufactured  by 


Him  Fouitrg  &  Mint  wins, 

ANDERSON,  IND. 


Sold  by 

CHICAGO  BRICK  MACHINERY  CO., 

Great  Northern  Bldg.  ChiVao-n 
No.  77  Jackson  Blvd.  ^"‘CagO. 


Back  View. 


Still  in  tile 
Lead 


AND 


One  Step 

Further 

Forward. 

Even  stronger  than 
ever,  and  all  self=con= 
tained.  Greater  pres= 
sure  and  fewer  work* 
ing  parts  than  any 
other  machine.  Sim° 
pie,  massive,  compact, 
and  SHIPPED  IN  ONE 
PIECE. 
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Andrus' 

Press ! 
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SCoTT  ►«**■ 


]3e  Ccl  u  ove  f 

IfJver^r  QneWhoTJsesifMGspects  it • 

/y  IX SUCCESSFUL  OPERATION  IN  THE  ST.  LOU  IS  DISTRICT 
(  C  OME  *4ND  SEE  FOR  YO  UR  SEEP. 

gCOTT, 

Co  mm  on  ire  a  Ith  Tru si Bull dins,  ST.  LOUIS. 
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“HUENNEKE5  SYSTEM” 


:  SAND-LIME  BRICKS  AND  BLOCKS. 

25  Factories  Designed,  Equipped  and  Set  in  Operation  During  the  Past 

Year  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

OUR  RECORD :  Combined  capacity  of  factories  in  1903,  15  million  bricks  per  annum. 

Combined  capacity  of  factories  in  1904,  150  million  bricks  per  annum. 


Before  the  expiration  of  this  year  the  total  combined 
capacity  of  the  factories  erected  and  operated  under  the 
“Huennekes  System”  will  be  about  300  million  bricks 
per  annum — or  a  growth  of  about  2,000  per  cent,  in  one  year. 

Remember  the  doubts  and  scoffings  about  the  “dry 
pressed  brick”  but  a  few  years  ago  and  the  money  made  by 
the  pioneers  in  this  business. 

The  Sand-Lime  Brick  Business  is  to-day  in  the  identi¬ 
cal  state  as  the  dry  pressed  brick  was  but  a  few  years  ago. 

“THINK  THIS  OVER.” 


Interior  of  Factory  at  Atlantic  City,  Showing  Bricks  and  Blocks 

by  the  “Huennekes  System.” 


School  House  Erected  of  Huennekes  System  Brick. 

All  of  our  special  machinery  is  manufactured 
in  the  United  States  by  the  foremost  machine 
shops  in  their  particular  line  of  business,  and 
are  thoroughly  tested,  insured  and  guaranteed 
before  leaving  shops.  All  special  machinery, 
as  well  as  our  methods  and  process  are  fully 
protected  and  covered  by  United  States  Pat¬ 
ents.  Without  the  use  of  the  same  it  has  proved 
impossible  to  produce  a  high  grade  brick  out  of  sand 
and  lime  in  a  commercial  way  at  a  low  cost.  The 
rapid  growth  of  our  business  from  15  million  brick  per 
annum  in  1903  to  150  million  brick  per  annum  in  1904 
is’not  only  a  proof  of  the  merits  of  the  “Huen¬ 
nekes  System,”  but  also  of  the  product  itself. 


Manufactured 


Send  for  free  booklet,  tests  and  testimonials. 

The  original,  oldest  and  only  experienced  Engin¬ 
eering  Firm  in  the  Sand-Lime  Brick  Industry. 

H.  HUENNEKES  COMPANY, 

Engineers  and  Contractors  for  the  Erec¬ 
tion  of  Sand-Lime  Brick  Factories. 

MAIN  OFFICES: 

114-118  Liberty  St.,  NEW  YORK,  N.Y. 

Western  Office:  660  Monadnock  Bldg.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Received  from  the  Jury  of  Awards  at  the  Louisiana  Pur¬ 
chase  Exposition  the  highest  award  for  excellence  of  sand-lime 
brick. 


Exterior  of  a  “Standard”  Factory. 
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THE.  GRATH 

Improved  Grateless 
CoKing  Furnace. 

ONLY  furnace  built  on  correct  principles. 
Fuel  is  thoroughly  coked  before 
reaching-  combustion  chamber.  Clinkers 
extracted  from  FRONT  of  furnace.  As 
cheap  to  build  as  an  ordinary  furnace, 
but  results  much  better,  and  with  an  in- 
J:  ferior  grade  of  coal. 


The  Grath  Tile  Press, 

The  latest  and  most  modt  rn  Press  for  mak¬ 
ing  Roofing  Tile  and  Terra  Cotta  Trimming. 
The  Simplest  and  Best  Press  as  well  as  the 
Cheapest.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

Started  or  stopped  instantly. 

'  Equipped  with  Friction  Clutch  and  Brake. 
Capacity — 1,000  tile  or  hips  per  day. 

600  ridge  tile  per  day. 


THE  GRATH  ■ 

REVOLVING  TILE  PRESS.  | 

Simplest,  Strongest  and  Most  Powerful  and  Best  Revolving  Roofing  m 

Tile  Press  Ever  Built.  — 

The  Grath  New  Two  and  Four=Mould  Sand=Lime  Brick  Press. 

The  Grath  New  Three  and  Five=Mould  Dry  Clay  Brick  Press.  g 

The  Simplest,  Strongest  and  Most  Powerful  on  Market. 

THE  GRATH  ONE=MOULD  STEAM=POWER  BRICK  PRESS.  1 

Capacity  6,000  Press  Brick  per  Day.  Best  Quality.  M 

THE  GRATH  NEW  HAND=POWER  BRICK  PRESS.  * 

Strongest  and  Simplest  in  Market  For  Plain  and  Ornamental  Press  Brick.  From  Dry,  — 
Semi-Dry  Clay  or  Sand -Lime.  H 


THE  GRATH  KILNS  FOR.  BURNING  BRICK  ARE  THE  BEST.  = 

Up-Draft,  Down-Draft  and  Radiating  Floor  Kilns. 


Lieber’s  Code.  Cable  Address:  GRATH. 
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JOHNSONBURG  VITRIFIED  BRICK  CO 

Johnsonburg,  Penn. 

IS  Brick  and  Block. 

High  Grade  Fire  Brick.  Samples  on  Application. 

New  Ml  Brick  S  Paving  Co., 

Manufacturers  of 

VITRIFIED  PflVIRS  BRISK, 

THE  PEEBLES  PAVING  BRICK  COMPANY, 

PORTSMOUTH,  OHIO. 

VITRIFIED  (sidewalk)  BRICK. 

\  SErWEIv.  / 

Sewer  and  Hard  Building  Brick, 

.  .  .  ALSO  .... 

Berlin  Vitrified  Brick  that  Withstands  all  Acids. 

3„TkCbK.  BUILDING.  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

PRESTON  BRICK  COMPANY, 

Manufacturer  of 

Vitrified  Shale  Paving  Brick, 

SEWER  AND  HARD  BUILDING  BRICK. 
Hornellsville,  N.  Y. 

Do  Yoti  Want  Clay? 

WE  OWN  AND  OPERATE  EXTENSIVE  DE¬ 
POSITS  OF  THE  VERY  BEST  GRADES. 

pipe  Clays,  Tet»t*a  Cotta  Clays,  I^ao« 

lin,  and  pit*e  and  moulding  Sands,  j 

SHAWMUT  VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICK  WORKS, 

Shawmut,  Pa.  Alfred  Yates,  Gen.  Mgr. 

Vitrified  Sfiale  and  Fire  Clay  Paving  BricKs  and  Blocks. 

Burned  in  Yates’  Patent  Kiln. 

Samples  and  Prices  on  Application. 

Have  been  in  the  business  for  TWENTY- FOUR 
years,  and  are  prepared  to  meet  every  reasonable  demand.  >! 

Unsurpassed  snipping  facilities.  Prices  and  samples  free. 

The  BLOOMFIELD  CLAY  CO., 

(C.  A.  Bloomfield,  Treas.  and  Manager) 

P  O.  Box  413.  METUCHEN,  IN.  J.  ! 

pavb%°ld,ng  •  BRICK  AND  BLOCK  •  founS^  I 

The  Barr  Clay  Co. 

C.  C.  Barr,  Pres.  -  Streator,  III. 

VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICK. 

A  valuable  treatise  on  the  manufacture  and  use  of 

The  Eastern  Terra-Cotta,  Brick  and  Tile  Co. 

423  Old  South  Bldg.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Dealer  in  Face  Brick,  Fire  Proofing,  Sewer  Pipe,  Flue  Lin¬ 
ings,  and  all  structural  materials  of  clay. 

Prices  and  estimates  on  application. 

Paving  Brick  up-to-date.  By  H.  A.  Wheeler,  E.  M. 

Mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  $1.00.  i 

T.  A.  RANDALL  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Indianapolis.  | 

A.  R.  BHTLEY, 

PITTSBURG,  KANSAS. 

Practical  Clayworker  and 
Designer  of  Plants. 

New  sites  for  the  manufacture  of  brick,  sewer  pipe,  con¬ 
duits,  fireproofing,  fire  brick,  etc.,  examined  and  reported 
upon.  Old  works  remodeled.  Clays  tested. 

REPRESENTING  CHAMBERS  BROTHERS  CO., 

OF  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Seger's  Collected  Writings 

This  wonderful  book  is  really  a  modern  encyclopaedia  of  the 
clay  industries.  It  is  not  a  high-priced  book  of  worthless  recipes, 
but  the  careful  investigation  and  explanation  of  all  the  great 
problems  of  the  clay  Industries,  made  by  the  most  expert  and 
scientific  clayworker  who  ever  lived. 

In  this  monumental  German  work  of  some  1,000  pages,  we  have 
the  foundation  of  all  modern  knowledge  on  clays,  brick,  terra 
cotta,  pottery  bodies  and  glazes,  kilns,  kiln  gases,  etc. 

We  feel  assured  that  no  up-to-date  clayworker  can  afford  to  i 
be  without  this  work.  It  is  issued  in  two  volumes.  Vol.  I,  of  550 
pages.  Yol.  II  is  now  ready.  The  price  is  ($15.00)  for  the  two  vol¬ 
umes  ;  separate  volumes  $7.50  each,  paid  in  advance. 

Send  all  orders  to 

Committee—  .  .  .  e  .  . 

Edward  c.  stover,  chairman.  American  Ceramic  Society 

H.  A.  Wheeler,  atQT,w«  Rnrt 

SEE?  8ns&r*SESSr- 

A.  V.  Bleininger,  Editor.  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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The  Purington  Paving  Brick  Co., 

of  GALESBURG,  ILLINOIS, 


HAS  the  largest  and  best  equipped  plant  in  the  United  States  for  the  manufacture 
of  Paving  and  Sidewalk  Brick.  The  Galesburg  Paving  Brick  have  a  reputation 
second  to  none,  and  this  Company  points  with  pride  to  its  record  for  quality  of 
material  and  its  methods  of  conducting  its  business. 

Correspondence  respectfully  solicited. 

^ 


TUG  Terre  vault  Britt  and  Pipe  Bo., 

Manufacturers  of  Best  Quality 

VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICK. 

You  should  use  them  in  sewers  and  build¬ 
ing  foundations  as  well  as  streets.  If  you 
do  not  think  so — write  us,  we  will  say  why. 

- • - 

Address  WILL  P.  BLAIR.,  Sec’y, 

29  South  Seventh  St.,  TERRE  HAUTE,  IND. 


R.  D.  Culver,  W.  P.  Whitney, 

Pres,  and  Gen’l  Man.  Sec’y  and  Treas. 

The  Wabash  Clay  Co., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  ALL  SHALE 

PAVING  BRICK  BLOCKS . 

Our  leading  brands  are  Poston  Block,  Wabash  Standards, 
“Specials,”  for  crossings  on  macadam  streets,  Gutter  Blocks 
and  Columbian  Sidewalk  Brick. 

Our  material  has  for  years  successfully  stood  the  heaviest 
traffic  of  Indianapolis,  Terre  Haute,  East  St.  Louis  and  dozens  of 
other  large  cities  of  Indiana  and  Illinois.  We  ask  investigation 
and  comparison  by  those  seeking  the  best  paving  material.  Sam¬ 
ples  furnished  on  application. 

Office  and  Works  at  VEEDERSBURG,  IND. 


Clinton  Paving 

Brick  Company, 

Manufacturers  of  the  Highest  Quality  of 

Paving  Brick 

Which  are  offered  to  the  municipalities  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  States  under  positive  guarantee  as  to  wearing 
quality.  None  better. 

Prices  and  samples  sent  on  application. 
Correspondence  solicited. 

Office  and  Works:  Clinton,  Ind. 

i  . . . . . . . . . . .  . . 

Western  Brick  Co., 

DANVILLE,  ILL. 

Western  J Pavers, 
Impervious  Red  Building 
Brick  Wire  Cut  and  Repressed. 

Capacity,  60,000,000  Yearly. 

F'lY/E  RAILROADS. 


T.  B.  McAVOY,  President.  FRANK  B.  McAVOY,  Sec.  and  Treas. 

McAvoy  Vitrified  Brick  Co., 

of  PHILADELPHIA,  PENNSYLVANIA. 

Is  the  largest  and  best  equipped  plant  in  the  East  for  the  manufacture  of 
Paving  Brick.  All  brick  sold  under  a  guarantee. 

Correspondence  solicited. 

OFFICE:— 1 345  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia.  WORKS:-Perkiomen  Junction,  Penn. 
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Tell  Us  Your  Drying 
Requirements 

and  let  us  tell  you  what  a  STANDARD  drying-  equipment,  that  will  dry  your 
product  dry  from  center  to  surface,  would  cost. 

Our  estimate  will  be  based  upon  an  absolute  guaranty  of  absolutely 
satisfactory  drying — satisfactory  in  both  expense  and  results • 


The  Standard  Drier 

is  adaptable  for  all  varieties  of  clays  and  is  easily  operated.  The  STAND¬ 
ARD  system  is  indorsed  by  leading  brickmakers  the  country  over — men  who  have 
tried  out  pretty  nearly  all  the  various  methods — as  the  most  successful  and 
economical  drying  system  they  ever  used. 

Write  for  our  Catalogue  “R”  and  read  their 
strong  letters,  which  we  have  printed  therein. 

You  will  find  in  this  catalogue  a  detailed,  illus¬ 
trated  description  of  THE  STANDARD  DRIER. 

It  is  excellent  reading  for  a  man  who  has'  the 
brick-drying  problem  on  his  mind. 

The  Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co., 


Indianapolis,  Indiana. 


The  Official  Organ  of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers'  Association  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
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OFFICIAL  REPORT 


Of  the  Nineteenth  Annual  Convention  of  the  National  Brick 
Manufacturers’  Association,  Held  at  Birmingham, 

Ala.,  February  1,  2  and  3,  1905. 


TANDING  ROOM  ONLY”  was  the  order  at  the  Con¬ 
vention  Hall  when  First  Vice-President  J.  M.  Blair, 
of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  called  the  meeting  to  order 
Wednesday  afternoon  at  2:30  o’clock.  There  was  a  large 
number  of  ladies  in  the  audience,  and  viewed  from  the 
Speaker’s  platform*  the  assembly 
presented  an  impressive  and  in¬ 
spiring  appearance.  The  Assist¬ 
ant  Secretary’s  desk  was  decorat¬ 
ed  with  a  beautiful  bouquet  of 
roses  bearing  the  card  of  D.  V. 

Purington,  who,  though  absent  in 
the  flesh  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  Association,  was 
present  in  spirit.  The  same  was 
true  of  an  unusual  number  of 
the  faithful  who  have  not  missed 
a  convention  for  several  years, 
but  who  for  one  reason  and  an¬ 
other  were  obliged  this  year  to 
send  regrets.  While  their  ranks 
were  thinned,  still  there  was  a 
gratifying  number  of  the  ‘‘Old 
Guard”  present.  New  converts 
are  always  enthusiastic,  and  the 
spirit  of  the  meetings  was  un¬ 
mistakably  earnest.  The  attend¬ 
ance  at  all  sessions  was  greater 
perhaps  than  at  any  previous 


Pres.  W.  S.  Purington, 
Galesburg,  Illinois. 


the  number  of  sixty  or  more,  running  the  total  attendance  up 
close  to  the  400  mark. 

Vice  President  J.  M.  Blair:  Gentlemen  of  the  Convention, 
you  will  be  kind  enough  to  come  to  order.  The  first  on  the 
programme  is  the  enrollment  of  new  members,  but  owing 
to  the  delay  of  delegates  in  reporting,  it  will  take  some 
time  to  complete  the  list  of  members.  The  next  in  order 
is  prayer  by  the  Rev.  R.  C.  B.  Riddick,  Pastor  of  the  M.  E. 
Church,  South. 

The  Opening  Prayer. 

Rev.  R.  C.  B.  Riddick:  Almighty  God,  we  pause  just  a  mo¬ 
ment,  not  in  a  perfunctory  way  of  a  mere  custom,  but  sin¬ 
cerely,  to  acknowledge  Thee  as  the  giver  of  our  mercies,  and 
the  Gracious  Friend  that  is  present  everywhere.  We  thank 
Thee  for  life  and  all  its  attendant  blessings;  for  its  com¬ 
munity  of  minds  and  interests  and  employments,  all  looking 
forward  to  the  development  of  a  higher  humanity.  We 
thank  Thee  for  the  great  brotherhood  of  man,  and  for  the 
union  and  fellowship  of  heart  and  kindly  feeling.  We  bless 
Thee  for  our  great  country,  and  the  strong  ties  that  bind 
every  section  of  it  together.  We  thank  Thee  for  this  repre¬ 
sentative  company,  this  convention,  the  men  who  are  look¬ 
ing  after  the  great  industrial  in¬ 
terests,  and  we  pray  Thee  noth¬ 
ing  may  occur  to  mar  the  pleas¬ 
ure  of  their  meeting  together  in 
our  city.  Give  them,  we  pray 
Thee,  journeying  mercies  back  to 
their  homes,  and  graciously  take 
care  of  all  their  interests,  and 
ever  direct  their  business.  We 
ask  this  in  Thy  name  because 
Thou  art  the  Father  of  us  all, 
and  we  bless  Thee.  For  Christ’s 
sake.  Amen. 

President  Blair:  It  becomes 
my  duty  as  first  vice-president, 
on  account  of  the  absence  of  our 
worthy  President,  Mr.  W.  S.  Pur¬ 
ington,  who  is  detained  at  home 
on  acount  of  serious  illness  in 
his  family,  to  preside  over  your 
deliberations.  It  is  with  deep  re¬ 
gret  that  we  are  deprived  of  the 
presence  of  our  genial  president, 
but  we  are  hoping  that  his  afflic¬ 
tion  may  be  soon  dispelled.  We 


meeting.  The  fourth  and  final 
edition  of  the  Numerical  Roster  showed  a  total  registration  .  are  meeting  here  today  in  a  section  of  the  country  that 
of  303,  and  there  were  fully  half  that  number  present  when  the  has  been  heretofore  a  power  in  the  administration  of  our 

gavel  fell  at  the  close  of  the  last  session — rather  remarkable,  organization,  for  we  always  expect  to  meet  our  friends  Sib- 

when  the  attractions  of  the  Exhibition  room,  which  was  open  ley,  Copeland  and  others  from  Birmingham  and  have  them 

at  the  time,  is  considered.  The  ladies  graced  the  occasion  to  assist  us  in  our  deliberations,  and  give  us  the  benefit  of 
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their  advice.  We  have  in  our  industry  been  prospered,  like 
all  other  industries  during  the  past  four  years.  We  are 
very  thankful  to  be  able  to  say  that  the  brick  industry  like 
everything  else  has  received  an  impetus  during  the  past 
year,  and  that  it  is  to  be  increased  with  the  coming  year. 
We  now  meet  in  a  social  way,  as  we  do  annually,  and  it 
is  this  social  feature  that  I  want  to  emphasize,  and  that 
enters  so  much  into  the  matter  of  competition  in  business. 
It  is  a  grand  thing  to  be  able  to  take  our  competitor  by 
the  hand  and  say  to  him,  “Isn’t  it  better  for  us  to  meet 
in  a  friendly  way  and  discuss  questions  for  the  best  in¬ 
terest  of  each  of  us,  rather  than  to  be  at  loggerheads?” 
For  I  remember  distinctly  when,  a  few  years  ago,  it  was  a 
mater  of  fact  that  when  you  met  your  competitor  on  the 
street,  your  first  impression  was  that  he  did  not  want  to 
speak  to  you,  and  you  did  not  feel  like  comunicating  with 
him.  The  social  features  of  these  annual  gatherings  have 
added  strength  to  our  National  organization.  Another 
thing,  it  leads  to  a  better  feeling  with  individuals.  We  are 
able  to  get  away  from  the  monotonous  grind  of  daily  busi¬ 
ness,  and  get  a  week  or  ten  days’  recreation  which  enables 


the  cessation  of  the  rebate  injustice,  or  to  change  a  rate,  no 
matter  how  onerous  or  how  unjust  that  rate  may  be.  And 
yet  when  it  comes  to  regulate  this  matter  by  an  act  of 
Congress  giving  a  Commission,  like  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  the  power  to  enforce  suitable  remedial  meas¬ 
ures,  it  is  found  that  “commercial  conditions  cannot  be 
fixed  by  law,”  but  that  the  railways  may  without  law  fix 
any  rate  that  may  suit  them.  All  who  are  compelled  to 
patronize  the  railroads  are  placed  at  the  mercy  of  the 
railroads  without  redress;  or  rather,  Congress  lacks  power  in 
the  matter,  but  the  railroads  have  all  the  authority.  The 
power  to  change  the  unjust  rates  must  be  found  somewhere 
in  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  or  the  railroads  will  be 
beyond  any  control  of  the  United  States  Government.  It 
is  a  very  absurd  proposition. 

We  want  to  take  this  matter  up  in  such  a  way  as  to 
give  weight  to  it,  and  to  show  that  this  organization,  repre¬ 
senting  the  best  in  the  industry  of  brickmaking,  wants  some¬ 
thing  that  will  remedy  this  evil,  and  that  we  endorse  the 
action  that  the  President  has  been  taking  to  try  to  remedy 
this  evil.  I  merely  refer  this  matter  to  you  with  the  few 


President-Elect,  J.  M.  Blair, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Mayor  W.  Melville  Drennen, 
Birmingham,  Alabama. 


3d  Vice-President  J.  F.  Lewis, 
Jackson,  Mich. 


you  to  return  home  and  take  up  your  business  with  re¬ 
newed  energy,  and  be  able  to  make  up  with  interest  the  time 
you  have  lost.  This  Association  stands  for  high  and  honor¬ 
able  dealings  between  competitors,  and  a  fair  and  honor¬ 
able  remuneration  for  our  product.  It  stands  for  every¬ 
thing  that  will  be  of  benefit  to  our  industry,  of  benefit  to 
the  general  public. 

I  want  to  suggest  a  matter  that  is  agitating  the  entire 
country,  and  that  is  the  matter  of  discrimination  in  railroad 
rates,  the  matter  of  rebates,  the  question  of  railroad  tariff, 
and  the  inconsistent  way  in  which  the  railroads  treat  dif¬ 
ferent  localities  in  the  country.  This  matter  has  been 
agitated  in  Congress,  the  President  has  taken  the  matter 
up,  and  it  occurs  to  me  that,  as  a  National  organization, 
we  should  strengthen  the  hands  of  our  President  in  this 
matter  and  take  some  action  along  this  line,  and  I  have 
drawn  up  a  little  resolution,  or  rather,  an  expression  of  my 
feeling  in  this  matter. 

The  railways  of  the  country  by  written  contracts,  or  by 
gentlemen’s  agreements,  give  more  or  less  excessive  re¬ 
bates,  fix  their  freight  tariffs,  make  discriminations  against 
communities,  corporations  or  individuals,  build  up  or  pull 
down  enterprises  or  commercial  interests  as  they  may  deem 
it  to  be  to  their  interest,  yet  in  the  United  States  there 
is  not  a  Court  or  Commission  to  check  them,  nor  to  compel 


remarks  I  make  as  your  present  chairman,  feeling  confident 
that  any  action  you  take  will  be  of  benefit. 

The  next  on  the  programme  is 

WELCOME  TO  BIRMINGHAM 
By  His  Honor,  Mayor  W.  Melville  Drennen. 

Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the  'National  Brick  Manufac¬ 
turers'  Association: 

About  twelve  months  ago,  while  you  were  holding  your 
convention  in  Cincinnati,  I  dictated  a  letter  to  your  Secre¬ 
tary,  extending  an  invitation  to  you  to  hold  your  next  con¬ 
vention  in  the  city  of  Birmingham.  In  that  letter,  I  stated 
that  in  case  you  should  decide  to  meet  in  our  city  that  a 
warm  welcome  would  be  accorded  you  during  your  stay 
among  us.  I  stand  here  this  afternoon  as  a  representative 
of  the  local  members  of  the  National  Brick  Mfgrs.  Ass’n., 
and  also  as  a  representative  of  the  citizens  of  Birmingham,  to 
extend  to  you  one  and  all  a  most  hearty  and  cordial  welcome. 
(Applause.)  I  understand  the  organization  which  you  gen¬ 
tlemen  so  ably  represent  was  organized  in  188G  in  Cincin¬ 
nati,  for  the  promotion  of  the  brick  industry,  and  to  formu¬ 
late  and  establish  more  intimate  and  friendly  relations 
between  those  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  brick  and 
other  clay  products.  It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  say  that 
your  organization  has  been  a  success.  The  mere  fact  that 
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an  organization  that  was  formed  in  1S8G  representing  only 
nineteen  States  and  at  the  first  convention  held  in  Cincin¬ 
nati,  there  were  only  sixty-eight  members,  with  only  35  in 
attendance,  and  now  represents  the  leading  manufacturers 
of  forty-two  States  and  Territories,  with  a  membership  of 
over  five  hundred,  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  its  success. 

One  of  your  members,  in  speaking  of  your  Association, 
stated  that  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association, 
like  many  great  men  and  many  great  movements,  was  born 
in  Ohio.  Having  been  born  in  that  great  State  that  has  pro¬ 
duced  so  many  great  men,  and  launched  so  many  great 
movements,  it  is  not  surprising  even  to  the  people  of  this 
part  of  the  country  that  your  organization  has  been  such  a 
success.  In  fact,  Mr.  President,  and  gentlemen  of  the  Con¬ 
vention,  I  know  of  but  one  other  city  in  which  your  organ¬ 
ization  could  have  been  born  and  been  more  successful,  but 
my  modesty  forbids  this  afternoon  that  I  should  mention 
that  city.  (Laughter.)  However,  I  want  to  say  that  I  trust 
your  deliberations  while  you  are  in  convention  in  this  city 
will  be  as  profitable  as  in  any  city  in  which  you  have  met 
since  your  organization  was  first  formed. 


of  the  city  of  Birmingham.  I  have  lived  in  this  city  for  more 
than  twenty  years.  During  that  time,  I  have  seen  estimates 
of  the  cost  of  producing  a  pound  of  cotton,  of  manufacturing 
it  into  cotton  yarn  and  cotton  fabrics.  I  have  seen  estimates 
of  the  cost  of  mining  a  ton  of  coal,  of  making  a  ton  of  iron 
ore,  of  mining  a  ton  of  lime-rock.  I  have  seen  an  estimate  of 
the  cost  of  making  steel  billets  per  ton,  I  have  seen  estimates 
of  making  steel  rails,  and  I  have  also  seen  estimates  of  man¬ 
ufacturing  pig  iron  per  ton.  But  up  to  the  present  time,  I 
want  to  say,  that  I  have  never  seen  an  estimate  of  the  cost 
of  making  a  thousand  brick.  (Laughter.)  I  don’t  know 
whether  it  is  because  the  time  of  the  manufacturer  is  used 
in  trying  to  figure  out  the  best  machine  for  cutting  his 
brick,  or  the  number  of  tons  of  coal  it  takes  to  burn  the 
brick,  or  in  analyzing  the  water  or  the  quality  of  the  clay 
that  is  used  in  their  manufacture,  or  what  the  reason  is. 
(Laughter.)  However,  I  am  informed  by  the  local  members 
of  your  Association  that  the  price  which  has  been  fixed  for 
this  district  is  unusually  low,  and  that  it  is  necessary  for 
every  manufacturer,  it  matters  not  how  large  or  small,  to 
become  a  member  of  this  local  association.  (Laughter.) 


Secretary  Theodore  Randall, 
Indianapolis. 


1st.  Vice-President  J.  R.  Copeland, 
Birmingham. 


Treasurer  J.  W.  Sibley, 
Birmingham. 


In  looking  over  the  programme  of  entertainment  that  has 
been  arranged  by  the  local  members  of  your  Association,  I 
notice  that  you  ladies  and  gentlemen  will  not  only  have  an 
opportunity  to  see  Birmingham,  but  that  you  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  see  the  Birmingham  district,  as  well.  Birm¬ 
ingham  is  located  almost  in  the  center  of  Jefferson  County, 
and  in  speaking  of  Birmingham,  it  is  necessary  to  include 
the  Birmingham  District  as  well.  In  1900,  we  had  40  blast 
furnaces  that  used  coke  for  fuel  purposes.  We  now  have 
53  blast  furnaces  that  require  nine-tenths  of  all  the  coke 
from  8,000  coke  ovens  to  supply  them  with  fuel.  Although  a 
strike  has  been  in  effect  in  the  Birmingham  district,  since 
July  1,  1904,  among  the  largest  coal  collieries,  still  the  out¬ 
put  for  coal  during  the  past  year  exceeded  that  of  any  pre¬ 
vious  year.  We  now  have  six  tuiink  lines  of  railroads  that 
enter  our  city.  The  Illinois  Central  has  made  a  number 
of  surveys,  locating  its  line  in  this  district,  and  the  Birming¬ 
ham  &  Brunswick  Road  has  laid  more  than  150  miles  of  track 
extending  out  of  Brunswick,  Ga.  It  will  not  be  surprising 
to  you  gentlemen  to  know  that  all  of  the  Southern  railroads 
East  of  the  Mississippi  River  that  have  trunk  lines  are 
trying  to  reach  the  city  of  Birmingham,  if  it  were  shown  to 
you  the  great  tonnage  that  is  being  handled  by  the  roads 
that  now  enter  our  city. 

Now,  regarding  the  local  brick  manufacturing  interests 


Doubtless  the  question  as  to  the  cost  of  manufacture  has 
been  discussed  ever  since  your  Association  was  first  formed 
at  Cincinnati  in  188G,  and  will  come  up  again  during  your 
deliberations  in  this  city.  I  want  to  say,  however,,  for  the 
members  of  the  local  organization,  that  no  member,  either 
large  or  small,  has  ever  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  re¬ 
ceiver  or  in  a  bankrupt  court.  (Laughter  and  applause.) 
Mr.  President  and  members  of  the  National  Brick  Manufactur¬ 
ers’  Association,  I  again  extend  to  you  one  and  all  during 
your  stay  in  our  city  a  most  cordial  and  hearty  welcome. 
(Loud  applause.) 

President  Blair:  We  will  now  call  upon  Mr.  Will  P. 
Blair,  of  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  Second  Vice-President  of  the 
Association,  to  respond  to  the  welcome  of  the  Mayor  of 
Birmingham. 

RESPONSE 

By  W.  P.  Blair,  of  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : 

When  we  had  our  attention  called  in  the  first  instance  toward 
this  beautiful  city  as  a  place  for  our  1905  meeting,  naturally  the 
first  tiling  to  remember  was  the  frequent  confession  of  some  of  your 
leading  citizens  that  you  make  pig  iron,  ana'  steel  for  a  living,  and 
thus  put  upon  inquiry  to  know  whether  this  was  really  a  safe  place 
to  come  to.  Investigation  was  the  order  of  the  day.  (Laughter.) 

But  almost  the  nest  thought  Alabama  would  seem  a  contradiction 
of  the  first  proposition,  for  we  are  taught  in  the  good  Book  that 
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there  is  no  rest  for  the  wicked,  so  it  seems  to  me  for  people  to 
make  pig  iron  and  steel  for  a  living,  their  very  lives  and  conscience 
must  be  staring  into  a  veritable  fiery  furnace,  from  which  there 
is  no  rest — Alabama  :  “Here  we  rest" — a  place  for  the  poet — a  haven 
for  the  philosopher,  a  boon  for  tired  men  and  the  inspiration  cf  the 
potter's  dream,  contentment  without  end.  Nevertheless  we  must 
needs  investigate. 

Stepping  one  day  into  one  of  our  west-bound  passenger  trains 
en  route  from  Washington,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  taking  my  seat  be¬ 
side  one  of  those  God's  noblemen,  a  typical  Creek  Indian  of  yonder 
days,  the  marks  of  four  score  years  and  ten  being  plainly  depicted 
in  every  wrinkle.  Judging  his  nativity,  T  introduced  myself  ,as  a 
friend  of  his  chief,  Mr.  Perryman.  A  hearty  handshake  and  “bow-’ 
repeated  by  way  of  emphasis,  prefaced  to  me  a  most  interesting 
three  hours’  talk.  I  sat  with  a  poet  without  a  dream,  a  philosopher 
without  a  theory,  a  thinker  with  wide-open  eyes,  unerring  in  judg¬ 
ment  as  the  arrow  that  passes  from  his  bow. 

He  told  me  he  had  just  been  down  to  Washington  to  see  the 
Great  Father  on  a  short  visit ;  that  he  had  made  the  trip  many 
times  before,  and  many  times  on  foot.  Told  me  of  the  great  changes 
he  had  witnessed  and  the  progress  on  the  one  hand,  and  destruction 
of  the  country  on  the  other,  as  well  as  the  development  of  the 
whites'  ingenuity,  as  well  as  often  the  total  destruction  of  his 
virtues.  But  his  great  faith  that  all  things  would  work  together 
for  ultimate  good,  that  injustice  would  be  wiped  out  and  that  the 
rule  of  the  Great  Spirit  would  finally  be  supreme,  was  inspiring. 

He  spoke  of  Alabama,  and  how  he  wished  he  could,  when  a 
little  boy,  have  carried  away  with  him  to  his  western  home  the 
name.  “You  could  keep  all  else  even  that  which  has  been  created 
new  within  you — Birmingham.  Though  the  deer  and  bear  were  fatter, 
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the  rabbits  and  squirrels  sweeter,  the  raccoons  and  opposums  larger, 
wolves  and  wild  cats  more  cunning  and  the  foxes  more  sly,  not  to 
speak  of  the  wild  turkeys,  partridges,  pigeons,  wild  birds  and  ducks 
of  the  best,  and  fish  most  plentiful  there  in  our  western  home,  still 
I  want  the  name,”  he  said.  (I  was  then  ready  to  vote  for  Birming¬ 
ham.)  But  the  Creek  went  on — “I  have  watched  the  State  of  Ala¬ 

bama.  Nothing  in  a  name !”  said  the  Creek  friend.  “Sitting  Bull 
must  be  sitting  bull  to  make  him  so.  I  have  watched  the  white  man 
of  my  old  home,  not  satisfied  with  cotton,  and  corn,  potatoes  and 
sugar,  the  fruits  of  the  trees  and  the  grass  of  the  fields  and  the 
flocks  on  the  hillsides  and  mountains.  They — themselves — have 
doubled  up  as  if  by  leaps  and  bounds — in  30  years  they  are  2,000,000 

instead  of  one.  Not  satisfied  with  this,  the  pines  of  the  North,  the 

oak  and  cypress  are  being  mown  and  cured  like  grass.  The  cane 
brakes  and  cedar  of  the  South  are  being  thrown  into  the  sea.  No, 
not  satisfied  with  this,  they  are  now  tearing  down  the  mountains 
and  splitting  the  hills.” 

He  was  right.  Think  of  what  has  been  taken  from  Nature’s 
store  house  here  in  Alabama  : 

11,000,000  tons  of  coal. 

1,500,000  tons  of  iron  ore. 

1,500,000  gallons  of  ammonia. 

4,000,000  gallons  of  tar. 

192,000,000  cubic  feet  of  gas. 

$8,000,000  worth  of  coke. 

Not  to  say  anything  of  the  vast  quantities  of  bauxite,  cement, 
graphite,  marble,  limestone,  paints,  phcsphates,  pyrites,  stone,  copper, 
lead,  gold,  silver,  and  clay  goods  to  the  value  of  $1,500,000.  This 
is  Alabama — here  is  rest. 

But  who  are  we?  I  was  present  a  few  evenings  since  where 


before  a  great  audience  sat  twelve  young  ladies  and  three  young 
gentlemen,  a  mid-winter  commencement  of  a  High  School  in  one  of 
our  Northern  cities,  said  one  of  the  speakers.  “You  were  2,000  in 
number  twelve  years  ago,  when  you  started  in  the  academic  depart¬ 
ment.  You  fifteen  must  be  and  are  the  2,000  in  strength  tonight 
as  you  go  forth  to  hold  within  your  intelligent  grasp  and  influence, 
the  direction  of  the  remainder  of  your  number  who  fell  by  the  way- 
side.”  And  that  was  the  wide  and  impressive  thought  of  the  even¬ 
ing. 

The  400  membership  gathered  here  today  represent  the  thought, 
direction,  force  and  strength  of  the  clayworking  fraternity  in  this 
country.  We  are  here  for  no  selfish  or  sordid  purpose.  The  man 
who  would  lock  his  shop  ana’  put  up  a  “No  Admittance”  chrd  has 
no  place  in  this  membership.  It  stands  for  the  common  good  of  all, 
for  the  strength  of  all,  the  good  fellowship  of  its  members,  for  the 
advancement  of  the  art  of  our  calling.  In  the  use  of  our  wares  we 
study  the  public  convenience,  comfort  and  taste  for  the  beautiful 
in  our  homes  and  surroundings.  We  council  with  each  other  how 
best  to  promote  these  ends,  price  and  profit,  of  course,  being  an  ob¬ 
ject,  but  not  our  chief  purpose. 

Strip  our  business  of  all  its  embellishments  aside  from  its 
money  getting,  and  it  would  be  dull  indeed. 

We  may  say  we  are  here  to  gather  strength.  Many  of  us  feel 
a  kinship  not  unlike  that  of  the  Creek  Indian,  but  we  would'  like  to 
have  you  keep  and  live  up  to  your  name.  It  brings  us  nearer  to 
you  that  you  do. 

Parents  and  grandparents  of  many  of  us  in  years  gone  by, 
passed  over  the  lower  end  of  yonder  mountains  seeking  better  and 
richer  things  in  the  Northwest.  I  have  a  tender  recollection  of  a 
story  from  my  own  mother,  how  in  journeying  from  the  sunny  South, 
when  a  very  little  girl,  she  stopped  a  few  moments  at  a  nearby 
mountain  cabin  for  a  drink  ;  that  after  being  refreshed  and  though 
she  endeavored  to  take  the  going  direction,  her  eyes  had  been 
oblivious  to  surroundings,  so  her  footsteps  followed  her  heart’s 
yearning  in  the  direction  of  the  old  home.  When  she  discovered  her 
error  she  burst  into  childish  tears,  not  because  she  had  made  the 
mistake,  but  because  the  family  wagon  was  not  retracing  its  journey 
likewise.  So  here  we  rest,  and  thank  you,  good  people  of  Alabama, 
for  the  invitation  and  for  the  welcome.  (Applause.) 

President  Blair:  I  will  ask  Secretary  Randall  to  an¬ 
nounce  the  next  order  of  business. 

Secretary  Randall:  The  next  in  order  is  the  President’s 
Annual  Address.  I  have  a  letter  here  from  President  W.  S. 
Purington,  which  I  will  read. 

Galesburg,  III.,  January  25,  1905. 

Mr.  T.  A.  Randall, 

Secretary,  N.  B.  M.  A.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Dear  Secretary:  At  the  present  writing,  it  is  very  doubt¬ 
ful  if  I  will  be  able  to  attend  the  National  Brick  Manufac¬ 
turers’  Convention,  as  I  have  a  wife  and  four  children  sick 
with  typhoid  fever.  My  oldest  and  only  daughter  has  been 
very  seriously  sick — being  at  the  point  of  death  for  several 
days.  She  is  now  better,  and  we  hope  the  worst  is  over. 
The  others  are  getting  along  as  well  as  could  be  expected. 

I  am  very  sorry  not  to  be  able  to  be  present,  but  I  trust 
under  the  circumstances,  you  will  read  my  address,  and  ex¬ 
press  to  the  Convention  my  regrets  at  not  being  present. 
Should  anything  occur  that  I  can  attend,  I  shall  possibly 
do  so,  but  do  not  feel  like  leaving  home  at  present. 

Yours  truly, 

W.  S.  Purington,  President. 

Secretary  Randall:  I  have  given  the  President’s  address 
to  Mr.  W.  A.  Eudaly,  and  will  request  him  to  read  same. 

PRESIDENT’S  ANNUAL  ADDRESS. 

By  W.  S.  Purington. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Convention : 

I  greatly  enjoy  the  privilege  of  calling  to  order  the  Nineteenth 
Annual  Convention  of  the  National  Association  of  Brick  Manufac¬ 
turers.  I  also  enjoy  being  able  to  call  it  to  order  in  this  city,  which 
has  become  one  of  the  wonders  of  this  century — a  city  that  twenty 
years  ago  had  a  population  of  3,000,  but  now  has  60,000,  according 
to  the  latest  census  (and  I  believe  they  claim  at  least  100,000).  It 
is  one  of  the  industrial  communities  of  the  United  States,  and  why 
should  it  not  be  so,  as  for  years  the  coffers  of  Birmingham  banks 
have  been  largely  filled  with  surplus  funds  of  our  Association. 

But  prosperity  is  abroad  not  only  in  your  city,  but  elsewhere. 
The  year  of  my  service  happened  to  be  that  in  which  another  Presi- 
dtent  was  elected,  and  past  experience  has  taught  us  that  we  might 
reasonably  expect  a  poor  market,  low  prices  and  small  margins  of 
profit.  Contrary  to  our  fears,  the  year  has  been  one  of  unprecedented 
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prosperity.  It  is  one  of  those  cases  where  the  unexpected  hap¬ 
pened.  Not  only  have  we  had  a  good  year,  but  indications  are  that 
1905  will,  in  all  respects,  be  as  profitable.  The  great  pulse  of  trade 
— the  steel  and  iron  industry — reports  bright  prospects.  Mills  that 
have  been  idle  are  starting  up.  The  prosperity  vouchsafed  to  us 
as  a  nation  knows  no  section,  nor  has  it  singled  out  for  its  benefits 
any  individual  class  of  our  citizens.  The  Bountiful  Giver  of  good 
things  has  neither  North,  South,  East  nor  West  in  His  vocabulary. 

From  the  desolation  of  four  years  of  Civil  War,  the  recuperation 
of  this  beautiful  Southland  has  been  necessarily  slow,  but  as  we 
go  through  it,  and  see  its  fertile  fields,  its  orchards,  its  gardens  and 
fruit  farms,  and  its  overflowing  warehouses  filled  with  tobacco, 
cotton,  turpentine  and  other  products  of  its  soils ;  as  we  see  its 
thousands  of  miles  of  well-built,  finely  equipped  and  well-managed 
railroads,  with  train-load  after  train-load  of  lumber  and  iron  in  all 
its  various  forms  ;  as  we  see  its  enormous  rolling  mills  and  machine 
shops,  and  its  wonderful  deposits  of  coal,  iron  and  other  minerals, 
it  is  difficult  to  realize  that  forty  years  aga,  all  that  is  now  given 
the  political  designation  of  a  Solid  South,  was  a  barren  waste,  and 
its  people  destitute  of  even  the  necessities  of  life. 

Through  the  energy  and  enterprise  of  the  South,  we  have  seen 
during  the  past  year  one  of  the  grandest  Fairs  this,  or  any  other, 
country  ever  saw.  I  am  glad  to  welcome  you  to  this  enterprising 
city.  The  members  of  our  Association  cannot  fail  to  be  impressed 
with  the  results  of  the  earnest  enterprise  and  industry  of  our 
Southern  brethren,  or  to  leave  them  without  a  spirit  of  thankfulness 
that  there  were  not  more  Northern  members  of  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  at  the  Mid-Summer  Meeting  in  St.  Louis,  else  we  might  have 
been  freezing  in  some  Northern  city.  We  congratulate  them  on  their 
choice. 

As  a  class  of  manufacturers,  we  have  reason  to  be  proud  of  our 
progress.  The  reports  of  the  Census  and  Geological  Departments 
of  the  Government  show,  year  by  year,  an  increase  in  the  volume  and 
value  of  our  output.  The  data  from  which  these  reports  are  com¬ 
piled  is  gathered  by  the  officials  of  the  Government  under  great 
difficulties,  and  it  sometimes  seems  that  our  members  fail  to  fully 
comprehend  the  importance  and  usefulness  of  these  reports.  The 
value  of  statistical  information  is  increased  as  the  statistics  ac¬ 
cumulate.  This  is  ti-ue  of  the  monthly  and  yearly  reports  of  our 
own  business,  filed  away  in  our  own  vaults,  same  as  the  larger  and 
more  comprehensive  reports  made  by  the  Government  officials.  I 
am  led  to  mention  this  at  this  time  because  I  have  known  some  of 
the  difficulties  our  Government  Statistician,  Mr.  Middleton,  has 
labored  under  in  getting  reliable  information,  and,  in  many  cases, 
no  information  at  all.  If  you  are  not  able  to  answer  his  questions, 
there  is  something  wrong  with  your  system  of  keeping  records,  and 
if  you  can  reply,  and  do  not,  you  are  injuring  the  fraternity  of 
brickmakers,  and  yourself,  worst  of  all. 

The  program  which  outlines  the  work  of  this  convention  is  re¬ 
plete  with  great  possibilities.  It  gives  evidence  of  care  in  its  prepa¬ 
ration,  and  I  predict  that  the  papers  and  discussions  will  take  rank 
with  any  previous  meeting  of  the  convention.  We  certainly  have 
reason  to  expect  the  work  of  the  Secretary  to  be  better  year  by  year, 
and,  as  it  lacks  only  two  years  to  his  maturity,  this  should  surpass 
those  of  the  past  eighteen  years. 

One  paper,  in  particular,  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to,  is 
the  one  by  Col.  Richardson  on  “Good  Roads  Movement,”  and  while 
this  movement  will  be  beneficial  to  the  paving  brick  manufacturers, 
it  will  be  a  benefit  to  every  one,  whether  he  be  in  the  clay  business 
or  any  other. 

Those  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  attend  the  National  Good 
Roads  Convention,  held  in  St.  Louis  the  past  summer,  know  some¬ 
thing  about  it.  At  this  meeting  were  representatives  from  nearly 
every  State  in  the  Union,  and  many  foreign  countries.  To  Col. 
Richardson  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Moore,  of  the  National  Good  Roads  As¬ 
sociation,  and  to  Hon.  Martin  Dodge,  Director  of  Public  Road  In¬ 
quiries,  and  Mr.  M.  O.  Eldridge,  his  able  assistant,  is  due  much  of 
credit  for  their  untiring  efforts  in  trying  to  get  us  out  of  the  mud. 

I  was  somewhat  surprised  when  I  first  met  Col.  Richardson,  that 
he  knew  so  little  about  paving  brick  for  making  durable  country 
roads.  It  is  my  belief  that  he  is  wedded  to  macadam,  and  I  was 
very  anxious  to  have  him  come  here  and  meet  us,  as  I  feel  confident 
we  can  convert  him.  I  know  his  paper  will  interest  you,  as  he 
understands  the  subject  thoroughly. 

At  our  last  meeting,  Prof.  H.  A.  Wheeler,  in  his  report  of  the 
World's  Fair  Committee,  told  us  of  some  of  the  marvelous  things 
we  would  see,  and,  with  due  respect  to  the  Professor,  I  do  not  think 
he  did  it  justice.  The  Fair  has  come  and  gone,  but  its  memory  will 
be  with  us  for  many  years.  It  was  to  any  other  Fair  as  was  the 
Giant  Statue  of  Vulcan  in  the  Mines  and  Metallurgy  Building  to 
the  Statue  of  Man.  This  Iron  Giant  was  a  product  of  this  city. 

Let  me  say  in  conclusion  that  my  relations  with  the  Executive 
Committee  and  Executive  Officers  during  the  past  year  have  been 
extremely  pleasant.  Many  thanks  are  due  to  them  and  to  all  the 
members  of  the  Association  for  the  courteous  treatment  I  have 
received  during  my  term  of  office.  I  ask  for  my  successor  no  more 
than  you  have  given  me.  1  ask  for  the  Association  a  continuance  of 
that  fraternal  feeling  and  that  desire  for  a  high  standard  of  ex¬ 


cellence  in  all  things  relating  to  our  welfare,  that  has  heretofore 
been  our  guide. 

As  I  again  join  the  ranks  of  this  little  Army  of  Progress,  it  will 
be  with  feelings  of  gratitude  that  your  suffrage  gave  me  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  take  a  larger  and  broader  view  of  our  beloved  Association, 
its  possibilities  and  probabilities.  (Loud  applause.) 

President  Blair:  We  will  now  hear  from  Treasurer  Sib¬ 
ley  who,  President  Purington  says,  has  been  increasing  the 
contents  of  the  banks  and  vaults  of  Birmingham.  (Ap¬ 
plause.) 

TREASURER  SIBLEY’S  REPORT. 

To  the  Officers  and  Members  of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’ 

Association. 

Gentlemen :  I  hand  you  herewith  statement  of  Receipts  and  Dis¬ 
bursements  for  the  year  just  ended.  Owing  to  liberal  appropria¬ 
tions  to  the  World’s  Fair  Exhibit,  our  expenses  were  higher  than 
the  receipts.  Still,  with  my  customary  paradox,  I  am  able  to  report 
a  surplus  yet  on  hand  in  the  treasury,  viz  :  $724.73.  — 

I  wrote  our  genial  Secretary  a  few  days  ago  that  I  was  having 
so  much  fun  preparing  for  this  convention,  and  hoped  before  the 
program  was  concluded  the  local  brethren  would  give  you  sufficient 
fun,  so  that  even  Brother  Ittner  would  excuse  me  from  injecting 
any  in  this  report.  But  he  has  kept  so  closely  behind  me  each  year 
in  the  past  that  I  have  gotten  to  feel  like  the  good  old  sister,  who 
had  lead  an  active  and  busy  life,  and  when  she  at  last  began  to 
complain  of  it,  some  of  her  friends  endeavored  to  console  her  with 
the  thought  that  there  would  be  rest  for  the  weary  when  she  died. 


Thos.  H.  Simms,  Birmingham,  Ala. 


“Oh,  no,”  said  she,  “it  will  be  just  my  luck  for  the  resurrection  to 
take  place  the  day  after  I  die.”  (Laughter.) 

In  this  connection  I  desire  to  express  my  gratification  personally, 
that  the  convention  has  assembled  this  year  in  my  own  home  town  ; 
the  latchstring  is  on  the  outside  of  my  door  to  each  and  every  one 
of  you,  and  I  trust  all  will  have  a  most  enioyable  stay  in  our 
magic  city. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Jno.  W.  Sibley,  Treas. 


RECEIPTS  AND  DISBURSEMENTS. 


Account  of  the  Eighteenth  Annual  Convention  of  the  National  Brick 
Manufacturers’  Association. 


RECEIPTS. 


Balance  in  Treasury,  Account  1903 .  $862.79 

Membership  Fees,  96.  at  $5.00,  Account  1904..  $480.00 

Membership  Fees,  429,  at  $3.00,  Account  1904.  1,287.00 

Pamphlets  Sold  . .  1.00 


$1,768.00 


DISBURSEMENTS. 

Paid  for  World’s  Fair  Exhibit,  per  Voucher.  . 
Paid  for  Number  Buttons  and  Badges,  per 

Voucher  . 

Paid  for  Programmes,  Mailing,  etc.,  per  Voucher 
Paid  for  Daily  Numerical  Roster,  per  Voucher.. 
Paid  for  Convention  Reports  (1904),  per  voucher 
Paid  for  Pocket  Lists  of  Membership,  per 
Voucher  . 


$2,630.79 


$443.85 

40.65 

59.21 

24.25 

260.87 

62.52 
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Paid  for  Typewriter  Desk,  per  Voucher .  47.00 

Paid  for  Scholarship  Ohio  State  University, 

per  Voucher .  250.00 

Paid  for  Assistant  Secretary,  per  Voucher .  100.00 

Paid  for  Secretary  Traveling  Expenses,  per 

Voucher  . - .  250.00 

Paid  for  Stationery,  per  Voucher .  66.50 

Paid  for  Postage  and  Exchange,  per  Voucher.  .  139.78 

Paid  for  Printed'  Matter,  etc.,  per  Voucher....  161.43 


Total  Expenditures .  $1,906.06 

Balance  in  Treasury . .  724.73 


$2,630.79 

RECAPITULATION. 

Balance  Account,  1903 .  $862.79 

Total  Expenses .  $1,906.06 

Total  Receipts .  1,768.00 


Excess  of  Expenses  over  Revenue .  138.06 


Balance  in  Treasury .  $724.73 


President  Blair:  I  desire  to  ask  Vice-President  W.  P. 
Blair,  of  Terre  Haute,  to  take  the  chair. 

Vice-President  W.  P.  Blair:  The  next  item  in  the  course 
of  our  proceedings  is  the  election  and  installation  of  officers 
to  serve  the  ensuing  year. 

ELECTION  AND  INSTALLATION  OF  OFFICERS. 

F.  H.  Eggers,  Cleveland:  Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen 
of  the  Convention.  I  have  a  gentleman  in  mind  whose  name 
I  desire  to  present  for  your  consideration;  a  charter  mem- 
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her  of  our  organization,  a  gentleman  who  helped  organize 
this  great  organization  of  1886,  in  the  city  of  Cincinnati;  a 
gentleman  who  has  been  a  credit  to  this  organization  ever 
since.  He  is  ex-president  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
Cincinnati.  He  has  always  fulfilled  his  duties  as  a  citizen 
with  marked  ability.  I  desire  to  present  to  you  the  name  of 
John  Milton  Blair,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  for  President  of  this 
Association  for  the  ensuing  year.  (Applause.) 

The  nomination  was  seconded  by  several  members. 

W.  A.  Eudaly,  Cincinnati:  There  seems  to  be  no  other 
nominations,  so  I  move  the  rules  be  suspended  and  the  Sec¬ 
retary  be  instructed  to  cast  the  unanimous  ballot  of  this 
convention  for  John  Milton  Blair  for  President  of  this  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Motion  seconded  and  carried. 

Secretary  Randall:  The  ballot  has  been  cast,  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident. 

Vice-President  W.  P.  Blair:  The  unanimous  ballot  of  this 
convention  having  been  cast  for  Mr.  J.  M.  Blair  for  Pres¬ 
ident  during  the  ensuing  year,  I  declare  him  duly  elected.  I 
think  perhaps  we  had  better  hear  from  Mr.  Blair  at  this  time. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Eudaly:  I  have  just  thought  of  something 
that  I  think  would  be  real  nice.  It  is  this:  We  are  honored 
today  by  the  presence  of  ladies  in  great  numbers.  They 


are  taking  great  interest  in  our  proceedings.  They  are 
pressing  forward  year  after  year,  as  you  will  notice,  and  I 
would  suggest  that  you  appoint  a  committee  of  two  from  the 
ladies  to  escort  Mr.  Blair  to  the  platform.  (Laughter  and 
Applause.) 

Vice-President  Blair:  The  suggestion  is  certainly  appro¬ 
priate  and  timely  as  well.  I  will  increase  the  number  to 
serve  on  the  committee  to  three,  and  think  I  shall  name  as 
the  first  member  of  that  committee,  Mrs.  J.  M.  Blair.  I 
think  she  knows  how  to  manage  Mr.  Blair.  (Laughter.)  To 
assist  her,  I  shall  appoint  Mrs.  T.  A.  Randall  and  Mrs.  J.  W. 
Sibley. 

Secretary  Randall:  I  think  we  will  get  some  new  mem¬ 
bers  by  this  move.  (Laughter.) 

Mr.  Blair  was  escorted  to  the  platform  by  the  ladies  and 
introduced  by  Vice-President  Blair. 

President  J.  M.  Blair:  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  Members 
of  the  Convention:  This  is  rather  an  embarrassing  situa¬ 
tion  and  quite  an  innovation  to  have  been  escorted  to  the 
platform  by  a  committee  of  ladies.  I  appreciate  the  com¬ 
pliment  very  highly,  and  feel  much  gratified  for  this  honor. 
I  felt  gratified  when  I  called  to  order  in  Cincinnati  nineteen 
years  ago,  a  small  body  of  representative  brickmakers  of 
this  country,  and  we  organized  this  Association  which  has 
become  a  power  in  this  country,  and  I  feel  much  more  grat¬ 
ified  by  this  assurance  from  you  of  your  confidence  in  me 
by  selecting  me  to  preside  over  your  deliberations.  It  is 
an  honor  that  I  may  well  be  proud  of,  and  I  do  sincerely 
hope  and  trust  that  you  will  assist  me  in  every  way  possible 
to  make  a  success  of  the  coming  year’s  administration.  It 
is  necessary  for  every  one,  both  the  lay  members  as  well  as 
those  in  authority  to  assist  in  working  out  what  shall  be 
for  the  good  of  the  entire  organization.  This  matter  of 
freight  rates,  to  which  I  referred  when  taking  the  chair 
temporarily,  is  a  matter  of  vital  importance,  and  there  are 
other  subjects  that  will  come  up  of  interest  to  us  all  that 
must  be  considered,  and  we  must  all  give  our  best  efforts 
to  this  end.  I  will  not  detain  you  any  longer.  This  is  an 
unexpected  honor,  and  I  thank  you  sincrely  for  the  same. 
(Applause.)  The  next  in  order  is  the  election  of  first  vice- 
president. 

Capt.  W.  H.  Graves,  Birmingham,  Ala.:  Mr.  President  and 
Gentlemen  of  the  Convention,  I  take  great  pleasure  in  offer¬ 
ing  for  the  city  of  Birmingham,  the  name  of  Mr.  J.  R.  Cope¬ 
land  for  First  Vice  President  of  this  Association.  Mr.  Cope¬ 
land  is  well  known  to  many  of  you,  as  you  have  met  him 
at  your  conventions.  He  is  the  largest  brickmaker  in  Bir¬ 
mingham  district,  and  if  he  is  elected  to  this  office,  he  will 
help  the  President  make  it  a  successful  administration.  (Ap¬ 
plause.) 

Mr.  J.  Fred  Smith,  Omaha,  Neb.:  I  second  the  nomina¬ 
tion  and  move  the  rules  be  suspended  and  the  Secretary 
instructed  to  cast  the  ballot  for  Mr.  J.  R.  Copeland  for  First 
Vice-President  of  this  Association. 

Seconded  and  carried. 

President  Blair:  The  Secretary  has  cast  the  ballot  and 
Mr.  Copeland  is  duly  elected.  I  will  ask  Vice-President 
Copeland  to  come  to  the  platform.  Gentlemen  of  the  Con¬ 
vention,  I  take  great  pleasure  in  introducing  to  you  one  of 
our  hosts,  Mr.  J.  R.  Copeland.  (Applause.) 

Vice-President  Copeland:  Mr.  Chairman  and  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen  of  the  Convention:  It  affords  me  great  pleasure 
to  he  nominated  and  elected  as  first  vice-president  of  this 
our  nineteenth  annual  convention.  Knowing  you  as  I  do, 
as  a  body,  makes  me  appreciate  this  honor.  Knowing  you 
as  I  do  as  individuals,  makes  me  wonder  at  your  choice.  I 
think  it  was  Josh  Billings  who  said  there  were  two  things 
he  admired  about  a  rooster  One  was  the  crow  he  had  in 
him,  and  other  was  the  spurs  he  had  on  him  to  hack  up 
that  crow.  (Laughter.)  Now,  as  I  haven’t  any  crow,  I 
say  to  you,  Mr.  President,  that  I  offer  you  what  few  spurs  I 
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have  to  back  up  all  that  is  for  the  good  of  the  National 
Association.  (Applause.) 

President  Blair:  The  next  in  order  is  the  nomination 
of  the  second  Vice-President. 

Mr.  R.  G.  Bisenhart,  Horseheads,  N.  Y.:  We  have  on  our 
roster  a  famous  bricltmaker  from  way  down  East.  He  is 
a  man  who  has  proven  his  loyalty  to  our  Association.  Not 
only  has  he  attended  himself,  but  he  has  been  loyal  in  bring¬ 
ing  along  his  good  wife.  He  has  gone  further  to  prove  his 
loyalty  this  year  and  brought  his  partner  and  his  good 
wife,  and  I  am  sure  next  year  he  will  bring  along  the  whole 
family.  You  will  know  how  he  is  able  to  bring  his  family 
when  I  tell  you  that  he  is  the  manufacturer  of  the  famous 
Harvard  brick.  (Laughter.)  I  have,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
honor  to  nominate  Mr.  Edward  B.  Fish,  of  Rochester,  N.  H. 
(Applause.) 

Mr.  J.  H.  Chambers,  Philadelphia,  Pa.:  I  second  Mr.  Fish’s 
nomination. 

Mr.  W.  D.  Gates,  Chicago,  Ill.:  I  move  the  rules  be  sus¬ 
pended  and  the  Secretary  be  instructed  to  cast  the  unani¬ 
mous  ballot  for  Mr.  Edward  B.  Fish,  for  second  Vice-  Pres¬ 
ident. 

The  motion  was  seconded  and  carried. 

President  Blair:  The  Secretary  has  cast  the  ballot,  and 
Mr.  Fish  is  duly  elected  second  Vice-President. 

Mr.  W.  P.  Blair,  Terre  Haute,  Ind.:  It  seems  that  our 
country  has  about  used  up  all  the  pine  timber  in  the  North, 
and  they  have  got  to  resort  to  brickmaking  up  there  in  those 
States,  and  I  think  we  ought  to  begin  to  recognize  that  part 
of  the  country.  It  is  no  longer  a  timber  country,  but  is 
getting  to  be  a  brick  country.  I  therefore  put  in  nomina¬ 
tion  Mr.  J.  F.  Lewis,  of  Jackson,  Mich.,  for  third  Vice-Pres¬ 
ident. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Stipes,  Champaign,  Ill.:  I  second  the  nomina¬ 
tion,  and  move  the  Secretary  be  instructed  to  cast  the  ballot 
for  Mr.  Lewis  for  third  Vice-President. 

Motion  seconded  by  several  and  carried. 

President  Blair:  The  Secretary  has  complied  with  the  in’- 
structions,  and  Mr.  J.  F.  Lewis  is  duly  elected.  I  will  ap¬ 
point  Mr.  W.  P.  Blair  and  Mr.  R.  G.  Eisenhart  to  escort 
the  gentlemen  to  the  platform.  I  have  the  pleasure  of  in¬ 
troducing  your  second  Vice-President,  Mr.  Edward  B.  Fish,  of 
Rochester,  N.  H.  (Applause.) 

Vice-President  E.  B.  Fish:  Mr.  President,  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen:  That  nominating  speech  and  the  other  remarks 
of  our  ex-President  Eisenhart,  is  enough  to  turn  the  head 
of  an  older  man  than  myself,  but  he  has  been  throwing  so 
many  bouquets  at  me  during  the  past  two  days  that  I  have 
just  learned  how  and  why  he  is  one  of  the  most  successful 
brickmakers  in  Northern  New  York.  I  thank  you  for  this 
expression  of  your  confidence,  and  I  promise  you  full  per¬ 
formance  of  any  duties  that  may  devolve  upon  me,  and  in 
addition  I  promise  you  that  should  I  be  occupying  the  chair 
when  the  committee  of  ladies  is  selected  to  escort  the  Pres¬ 
ident  to  the  chair,  I  will  not  consult  with  the  Secretary  as 
to  whom  to  appoint  on  that  committee.  (Applause  and 
Laughter.) 

President  Blair:  I  now  have4the  pleasure  of  introducing 
to  you  Mr.  J.  F.  Lewis,  your  third  Vice-President. 

Vice-President  Lewis,  Jackson,  Mich.:  Gentlemen,  I 

thank  you  very  much  for  this  honor  and  for  your  kindness 
in  electing  me  to  this  office.  (Applause.) 

President  Blair:  The  next  is  the  election  of  Secretary- 
Whom  do  you  want  for  Secretary,  gentlemen? 

Ellis  Lovejoy,  Columbus,  Ohio:  Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies 
and  Gentlemen:  Perhaps  you  noticed  just  now  a  little  con¬ 
ference  between  the  President  and  Secretary.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  was  about  to  proceed  with  the  exercises  when  the  gentle¬ 
man  on  his  right  gave  him  a  nudge.  (Laughter.)  When  I 
reached  the  hotel  the  other  night,  a  gentleman  approached 
me  and  said  “We  want  you  to  nominate  our  Secretary.”  I 
said,  “  I  don’t  know  him,  he  is  a  stranger  to  me.”  He  re¬ 
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plied,  “That  is  just  it,  he  has  asked  every  man  that  does 
know  him,  and  they  have  refused.”  (Laughter.)  “What  is 
his  recommendation?”  I  asked.  “Well,”  he  said,  “one  thing 
about  him,  he  always  comes  up  smiling.”  I  thought  that 
was  a  pretty  good  recommendation,  but  I  went  further.  I 
asked,  “Is  he  honest?”  “Well,”  said  the  gentleman,  “I  don’t 
know  about  that.  He  does  not  handle  the  money.  We  have 
a  brickmaker  here  in  Birmingham  who  does  that.”  (Laugh¬ 
ter.)  “Oh,”  I  said,  he  is  not  a  brickmaker  then?”  “No,”  he 
said,  “he  don’t  know  anything  about  making  bricks.”  “Then 
what  is  the  occasion,”  I  asked,  “for  electing  him  Secretary?” 
The  gentleman  said,  “Why  he  teaches  us  how  to  make  brick, 
(Laughter)  and  there  is  one  nice  thing  about  him— if  you 
don’t  have  enough  money  at  the  end  of  the  year’s  business 
to  pay  your  subscription,  he  will  make  you  a  present  of  a 
year’s  subscription,  but  his  secretary  makes  a  mistake  and 
sends  you  a  bill  later  on.”  (Laughter.)  _  I  had  written  the 
Secretary  to  reserve  me  a  front  room  on  the  second  floor, 
with  bath,  library,  smoking  room,  and  all  the  etceteras  that 
go  with  a  nice  place,  and  he  wrote  back  that  he  had  attended 
to  it,  and  would  be  ready  for  me  when  I  arrived.  I  felt  so 
big  I  wanted  to  hire  a  whole  car  coming  over,  if  I  had  to 
walk  back.  When  I  got  here,  I  told  the  clerk  I  would  like 
to  go  to  my  room  right  away.  He  said  “All  right,”  and  led  me 
around  to  the  back  corridor  and  gave  me  a  cot.  (Laughter.) 
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Now,  just  then,  I  did  not  think  very  favorably  of  this  man 
whom  they  wanted  me-  to  nominate  for  Secretary.  Never¬ 
theless,  his  qualification  of  coming  up  smiling  is  reassuring. 
While  I  was  still  talking  to  the  gentleman  who  had  asked  me 
to  nominate  the  Secretary,  he  said,  “Why  you  can  recognize 
him,  for  there  is  a  picture  of  him  in  one  of  the  daily  papers.” 
Well,  I  looked  at  the  picture,  and  it  somewhat  resembled 
Jeffries,  and  I  asked  the  gentleman  if  the  Secretary  was  a 
lightweight,  a  middleweight,  or  a  heavyweight,  and  he  said, 
“He  is  a  heavyweight.”  I  asked  him  if  he  had  ever  met 
Jeffries,  and  he  said,  “No,  but  when  he  does  he  will  make 
Jeffries  look  like  a  two-spot  in  a  bob-tail  flush.  (Laughter.) 
But  whatever  happens,  the  Secretary  comes  up  smiling.” 
Well,  as  I  say,  when  I  retired  to  my  little  cot,  I  did  not  think 
very  favorably  of  that  man  for  Secretary,  and  before  I  went 
to  sleep,  after  putting  my  hat  in  the  mouth  of  the  man  in 
the  next  cot,  (Laughter)  I  had  made  up  my  mind  not  to 
nominate  this  man  for  Secretary.  They  could  get  some  other 
stranger.  The  next  morning  when  1  came  down,  I  met  a 
smiling  gentleman  who  took  a  smile  at  me  (Laughter)  and 
seemed  such  a  nice  jolly  fellow,  that  I  said,  “I  don't  believe 
I  have  the  pleasure  of  your  acquaintance,”  and  he  said  with 
another  smile,  “Why,  I  am  the  gentleman  you  are  to  nom¬ 
inate  for  Secretary.”  (Laughter.)  Gentlemen,  he  smiled. 
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and  he  smiled  so  pleasantly  that  I  began  to  feel  differently 
and  to  think  that  I  might  nominate  him,  and  before  I  got 
through,  I  was  thankful  I  was  allowed  to  stay  in  the  hotel 
with  him.  Any  man  who  can  weather  the  hotel  storm 
that  is  hovering  over  this  Secretary’s  head,  and  can  weather 
storms  for  nineteen  years  as  Secretary  of  the  National  Brick 
Manufacturers’  Association  and  come  up  smiling,  is  just  the 
man  we  want  to  take  charge  of  our  affairs,  and  I  take 
pleasure  in  nominating  Mr.  Theo.  A.  Randall.  (Applause.) 

Seconded  by  several. 

Mr.  Eggers:  I  move  the  rules  be  suspended  and  the 
President  cast  the  vote  for  Mr.  Randall  for  Secretary. 

Motion  was  duly  seconded  and  carried. 

President  Blair:  The  ballot  has  been  cast,  and  Mr. 
Randall  has  again  been  elected  Secretary,  for  the  nineteenth 
time.  We  will  now  hear  from  Mr.  Randall. 

Secretary  Randall:  Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, 
I  have  faced  you,  as  President  Blair  has  said,  nineteen 
times,  and  gone  through  this  ordeal,  but  never  under  the 
same  high  pressure.  (Laughter.)  I  have  been  accused  of 
being  a  high  flyer  and  never  touching  low  spots,  but  I  have 
touched  a  few  low  ones  this  time.  (Laughter.)  That  re¬ 
minds  me  of  a  story  I  heard  in  Friend  Stipes’s  town  not 
long  since.  A  little  girl  in  Sunday  School  whom  the  teacher 
had  tried  to  impress  with  the  idea  that  she  must  use  her 
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faculties  to  the  utmost,  saying  that-  her  hands  were  made 
to  work  with,  her  eyes  to  see,  her  nose  to  smell,  ears  to 
hear,  her  feet  to  run,  etc.,  etc.,  and  the  little  girl  listened 
intently  and  then  said,  “Well,  teacher,  I  guess  there  is  some¬ 
thing  wrong  with  me,  for  my  feet  smell,  and  my  nose  runs.” 
(Laughter  and  Applause.)  Well,  I  began  to  think  a  few  days 
ago,  the  first  dash  out  of  the  box,  that  it  was  a  good  thing 
for  me  that  my  feet  could  run  and  that  I  had  a  return  ticket. 
I  think  we  are  all  comfortably  located  now.  We  have  a 
splendid  convention,  a  large  attendance,  and  so  far  our  pro¬ 
ceedings  have  moved  along  with  unwonted  spirit,  and  I  am 
confident  that  when  we  come  to  close  our  final  session  that 
notwithstanding  the  election  of  the  Secretary,  every  mem¬ 
ber  will  be  glad  he  came  to  Birmingham.  (Applause.) 

President  Blair:  The  next  in  order  is  the  election  of  the 
Treasurer. 

Mr.  Eudaly:  1  always  like  to  do  sure  things.  There  is 
one  man  I  can  nominate  that  I  am  sure  we  will  elect,  and  I 
will  be  on  the  safe  side.  I  have  very  great  pleasure  in 
placing  in  nomination  Mr.  John  W.  Sibley,  of  Birmingham, 
for  Treasurer.  (Applause.) 

Seconded  by  several,  and  on  motion  the  Secretary  was 
instructed  to  cast  the  unanimous  ballot  for  Treasurer  Sibley. 


President  Blair:  The  ballot  has  been  cast,  gentlemen, 
and  you  have  again  elected  Mr.  Sibley  Treasurer. 

Treasurer  Sibley:  Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, 
I  thank  you  very  cordially  for  re-electing  me  again  for  Treas¬ 
urer  and  showing  me  this  further  mark  of  your  confidence 
and  esteem.  I  shall  not  stop  at  this  time  to  make  any 
speech,  because  I  am  satisfied  before  this  convention  is  over 
you  will  see  me  bobbing  up  so  frequently  on  matters  per¬ 
taining  to  the  convention  you  will  be  tired  of  hearing  my 
voice,  and  I  am  going  to  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity 
to  announce  that  tonight  the  ladies  in  attendance  will  be 
given  a  theater  party.  We  had  intended  to  provide  a  special 
entertainment  for  the  gentlemen  in  the  way  of  a  lecture  il¬ 
lustrated  with  stereopticon  views,  but  the  slides  failed  to 
slide  in,  and  so  we  will  have  to  let  that  slide  out.  I  did  not 
provide  seats  at  the  theater  for  the  gentlemen,  but  all  who 
want  to  go  can  no  doubt  get  seats.  All  the  ladies  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  this  party,  and  will  meet  in  the  parlors  of  the 
hotel  about  8  o’clock  this  evening.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  C.  A.  Bloomfield,  Metuchen,  N.  J. :  I  wish  to  call  at¬ 
tention  to  an  injustice  in  one  of  our  By-laws.  The  first  sec¬ 
tion  of  Article  VII  reads:  “The  officers  of  this  Association 
together  with  ex-Presidents  shall  constitute  the  Executive 
Committee.”  We  have  had  as  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of 
this  Association  two  gentlemen  to  whom  we  are  greatly  in¬ 
debted.  To  their  efforts  the  success  of  this  Association  to 
a  great  extent  is  due.  Should  anything  happen  at  any  time 
and  either  of  these  gentlemen  should  drop  out  of  the  posi¬ 
tion  they  now  hold,  their  power  to  control  or  direct  in  any 
way  the  affairs  of  the  Association  would  cease.  This  is  un¬ 
fair,  and  I  therefore  would  move  that  this  section  be  changed 
sc  as  to  read  “The  Officers  of  the  Association,  together  with 
the  ex-Presidents,  ex-Secretaries  and  ex-Treasurers  who  shall 
have  served  their  Association  in  such  capacity  for  ten  years 
or  more,  shall  constitute  the  Executive  Committee.” 

Lemon  Parker,  St.  Louis,  Mo.:  I  second  the  motion. 

Mr.  Eudaly:  I  think  it  is  out  of  order  to  consider  this 
matter  and  act  on  it  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Bloomfield:  We  contemplated  making  a  change  in  our 
Constitution  some  years  ago,  and  it  was  taken  up,  and  I 
think  while  we  are  all  here,  this  matter  should  be  acted 
upon. 

President  Blair:  The  chair  rules  that  it  is  within  the 
province  of  this  Convention  to  act  upon  this  now,  but  it 
requires  a  two-thirds  vote  to  carry  it. 

Mr.  Eggers:  I  would  move  to  amend  the  motion  to  re¬ 
fer  this  matter  to  the  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

Duly  seconded. 

Mr.  Bloomfield:  I  move  to  amend  the  amendment  that  it 
be  taken  up  immediately. 

Motion  seconded. 

Mr.  Eudaly:  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  any  objection  to 
this  change,  but  I  think  it  is  unwise  and  unsafe  to  amend 
the  Constitution  of  our  Association  in  this  hasty  sort  of  way. 
The  amendment  may  be  all  right,  I  would  not  for  one 
moment  say  it  is  not  all  right,  but  it  is  not  wise  to  establish 
that  precedent.  Amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  an  As¬ 
sociation  is  something  that  would  take  some  time  for  con¬ 
sideration,  and  we  should  not  establish  a  precedent  like 
that.  We  ought  not  pass  on  this  immediately.  I  think  for 
the  sake  of  precedent,  for  the  sake  of  right  things,  for  the 
sake  of  this  Association,  which  we  all  love  so  much,  this 
resolution  should  go  over  until  to-morrow. 

Mr.  Bloomfield:  This  thing  came  to  me  sometime  ago, 
and  when  I  remembered  that  we  had  elected  to  the  office 
of  president  men  who  had  attended  but  one  convention  and 
never  attended  another,  and  yet  by  our  Constitution  they 
were  members  of  our  Executive  Committee,  it  seems  unfair 
and  unjust  that  two  such  men  as  our  Secretary  and  Treas¬ 
urer,  if  by  any  business  emergency,  or  for  any  other  reason 
should  be  dropped  from  the  position  they  now  hold  would 
no  longer  be  members  of  the  Executive  Committee  or  have 
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any  voice  in  the  affairs  of  this  Association.  Under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  I  thought  it  was  right  that  this  thing  be  at¬ 
tended  to  at  once.  Some  years  ago,  under  the  same  con¬ 
dition,  I  offered  an  amendment  to  the  By-Laws  that  no  man 
should  be  elected  to  the  office  of  President  who  had  not  at¬ 
tended  one  previous  meeting.  The  question  was  taken  up 
and  acted  upon  at  once. 

J.  W.  McMillan:  I  think  the  matter  ought  to  be  dis¬ 
cussed  at  some  length,  and  give  the  members  time  to  think 
and  talk  it  over  and  see  whether  it  is  a  good  thing.  I  agree 
with  Mr.  Eudaly  that  it  is  a  bad  precedent  to  set. 

Charles  Macklin,  Baltimore,  Md.:  I  can  see  no  reason 

why  we  should  hesitate  to  take  action  on  this  resolution  today. 
The  Secretary  is  to  my  mind  responsible  for  the  success  of 
this  Association  and  I  do  not  think  it  advisable  or  necessary 
to  postpone  action  for  more  than  a  few  moments,  and  I 
move  as  an  amendment  to  the  amendment  that  a  Committee 
of  five  be  appointed  to  retire  and  bring  in  a  report  to  the 
Convention.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  it  ought  to  take  any 
time  to  decide  what  to  do  in  this  case.  I  think  it  would  be 
safe  for  the  ex-Secretary  or  the  ex-Treasurer,  if  occasion 
should  arise  that  they  should  not  be  elected  to  the  positions 
they  now  hold,  to  be  members  of  the  Executive  Committee.  It 
would  certainly  be  unfair  not  to  include  them  on  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee.  I  do  not  think  we  would  be  running 
into  dangerous  territory  if  we  had  an  ex-Secretary  and  an 
ex-Treasurer  on  our  Executive  Committee.  While  we  should 
look  into  the  matter  carefully,  I  do  not  think  it  is  of  such 
great  importance  that  we  could  not  act  on  it  this  afternoon. 

Motion  seconded. 

S.  A.  Applegate,  Red  Bank,  N.  J. :  I  am  willing  to  .vote 
for  this  amendment,  but  I  do  hope  the  Convention  will  not 
establish  a  precedent  of  trifling  with  so  great  a  thing  as  our 
Constitution  in  so  hasty  a  matter.  I  think  we  should  show 
respect  enough  for  our  Constitution  to  lay  this  over  until 
to-morrow. 

Mr.  Bloomfield:  I  withdraw  my  motion  and  move  that 
a  Committee  of  five  be  appointed  to  take  this  matter  under 
consideration  and  report  at  once. 

Mr.  Eudaly:  I  second  that  motion. 

Carried. 

F.  S.  Naugle,  Thurber,  Tex.:  Just  for  information  I  would 
like  to  inquire  if  we  have  not  a  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

President  Blair:  The  chair  will  appoint  a  Committee 
on  Resolutions  a  little  later. 

Secretary  Randall:  The  next  in  order  is  the  election 
of  the  member  of  the  Committee  on  Technical  Investigation. 
The  Committee  consists  of  five.  The  term  of  one  member 
expires  each  year.  The  member  whose  term  expires  this 
year  is  Mr.  Charles  A.  Bloomfield. 

Mr.  Eggers:  I  move  that  Mr.  Bloomfield  be  elected  to 
succeed  himself,  for  a  term  of  five  years,  as  a  member  of  that 
Committee. 

Seconded  and  carried. 

President  Blair:  Mr.  Bloomfield  is  elected  to  serve 
another  term  of  five  years  on  the  Committee  on  Technical 
Investigation. 

Secretary  Randall:  The  next  in  order  according  to  the 
programme  is  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Clayworking 
Exhibits  at  the  World’s  Fair,  of  which  Prof.  H.  A.  Wheeler 
is  Chairman. 

FINAL  REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  CLAY  EXHIBITS  AT 
THE  ST.  LOUIS  WORLD’S  FAIR. 

3Ir.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Convention  : 

The  Clay  Exhibits  Committee  beg  to  make  the  following  final  re¬ 
port  to  this  Association  of  the  Clay  Industry  Exhibit  at  the  St.  Louis 
World’s  Fair  in  1904. 

The  preliminary  plans  of  the  Clay  Industry  Exhibit,  as  pre¬ 
sented  to  this  Association  a  year  ago  from  the  designs  of  the  archi¬ 
tects,  Messrs.  Mauran,  Russell  &  Garden,  was  essentially  carried 
out  as  far  as  it  harmonized  with  the  Individual  ideas  of  the  ex¬ 
hibitors.  The  space  had  a  frontage  of  100  feet  on  the  main  center 
aisle  by  a  depth  of  nearly  200  feet,  and  occupied  the  northeastern 


corner  of  the  Mining  and  Metallurgy  Building.  It  was  a  complete 
unit  in  itself  and  contained  exhibits  of  every  kind  of  clay  and  clay 
products.  In  fact,  it  contained  almost  all  the  American  exhibits 
of  clay  products,  outside  of  the  art  ware,  excepting  a  few  that  were 
made  in  the  Manufacturers’  Building,  while  foreign  clay  products 
were  scattered  through  ten  different  buildings. 

It  was  by  far  the  largest,  most  complete  and  most  imposing  of 
any  of  the  industrial  exhibits,  and  was  most  favorably  commented 
upon  by  the  Exposition  authorities.  It  made  such  a  favorable  im¬ 
pression  upon  the  U.  S.  Museum  people  at  Washington,  that  they 
tried  to  secure  the  entire  exhibit  for  the  New  Museum,  now  being 
erected  at  a  cost  of  $3,500,000  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  for  displaying 
the  industrial  resources  of  the  country.  We  are  pleased  to  state 
that  the  great  majority  of  the  exhibitors  in  the  Clay  Industry  dis¬ 
play  have  turned  over  their  exhibits  to  the  U.  S.  Museum,  and  that 
they  will  be  permanently  installed  and  maintained  at  the  expense 
of  the  Government  in  Washington.  The  Government  authorities 
are  now  completing  the  packing  of  these  exhibits  and  expect  to 
ship  them  to  Washington  the  latter  part  of  February. 

The  original  scheme  of  enclosing  the  Clay  Industry  exhibit  within 
low  parallel  walls  of  different  colored'  brick  and  entered  through 
imposing  terra-cotta  archways  was  most  successfully  carried  out. 
Entrance  No.  1  consisted  of  a  beautiful  pair  of  enamel  white  terra¬ 
cotta  columns,  furnished  by  the  Excelsior  Terra-Cotta  Company, 

while  entrance  No.  2  consisted  of  a  pair  of  cream-colored  terra¬ 
cotta  columns,  furnished  by  the  St.  Louis  Terra-Cotta  Company. 

Entrance  No.  3  was  a  combination  of  flashed  terra-cotta  columns, 
furnished  by  the  Northwestern  Terra-Cotta  Company,  mounted  on 
a  base  of  Kentucky  fire  brick.  Entrance  No.  4  consisted  of  a  pair  of 
white  enamel  terra-cotta  columns,  furnished  by  the  Perth  Amboy 
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Terra-Cotta  Company,  that  rested  on  a  base  of  brown  enamel  brick. 
Entrance  No.  5  was  a  very  imposing  archway  of  brick  and  block, 
furnished  by  the  Huennekes  Sand-Lime  Brick  Company. 

Of  the  Press  Brick  Manufacturers,  the  Hydraulic  Press  Brick 
Company,  of  St.  Louis,  made  a  masterly  exhibit  of  their  various 
shapes  and  colors  of  pressed,  enamel  and  paving  brick  as  a  beau¬ 
tiful  pavilion  about  35x35  feet  in  size.  This  imposing  pavilion  will 
be  the  only  monument  left  behind  to  represent  the  Clay  Industry 
exhibit,  as  the  Forest  Park  authorities  have  gladly  accepted  it  as 
one  of  the  permanent  embellishments  of  the  park.  The  Kittanning 
Brick  Company  exhibited  their  vitrified  white  brick  in  panel  No.  2 
and  the  Laclede  Fire  Brick  Company  exhibited  their  press  brick, 
paving  brick  and  fire  brick  in  panel  No.  3.  surrounding  the  Clay  In¬ 
dustry  display.  The  Ittner  Brick  Company  exhibited  their  red 
pressed  brick  as  a  wall  enclosing  the  Scott  machinery  exhibit,  while 
in  the  State  .of  Ohio  exhibit  minor  displays  were  made  by  the  Co¬ 
lumbus  Brick  and  Terra-Cotta  Company,  Iron  Clay  Company,  Ohio 
Manufacturing  Company,  Ohio  Press  Brick  Company  and  Cleveland 
Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Company. 

PAVING  BRICK. 

Paving  brick  was  represented  in  panel  No.  1  as  rock-faced 
pavers  by  the  Purington  Brick  Company,  and  again  in  their  own 
complete  exhibit  as  sidewalk  pavers,  block  pavers  and  special  shapes. 
The  Alton  Paving  Brick  Company  exhibited  in  a  wall  their  rock¬ 
faced  pavers,  laid  up  quite  attractively  In  different  colored  mor¬ 
tars.  Other  paving  brick  exhibits  were  made  by  the  Malvern  Paving 
Brick  Company,  Nelsonville  Sewer  Pipe  Company,  Hydraulic  Press 
Brick  Company,  D»cl§<Je  F|re  Brick  Company,  St.  Louis  Vitrified 
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Brick  Company,  Moberly  Paving  Brick  Company,  and  as  minor  ex¬ 
hibits  in  the  State  of  Ohio  display  by  the  Canton  Paving  Brick 
Company,  Star  Paving  Brick  Company,  Metropolitan  Paving  Brick 
Company,  Harris  Brick  Company,  Athens  Paving  Brick  Company, 
Toronto  Paving  Brick  Company,  Portsmouth  Paving  Brick  Com¬ 
pany,  Trimble  Brick  Company  and  Roseville  Paving  Brick  Company. 

FIRE  BRICK. 

Fire  brick  was  well  represented  by  a  series  of  very  complete 
displays  that  were  made  by  the  Laclede  Fire  Brick  Company,  Par- 
ker-Russell  M.  and  M.  Company,  Mitchell  Clay  Company,  St.  Louis 
Vitrified  and  Fire  Brick  Company,  Missouri  Fire  Brick  Company, 
Fulton  Fire  Brick  Company,  Cyrus  Borgner,  Evans  &  Howard, 
Louisville  Fire  Brick  Company,  Magnesite  Brick  Company,  Ashland 
Fire  Brick  Company,  besides  minor  exhibits  in  the  Ohio  display  by 
the  Robinson  Clay  Company,  Portsmouth  Fire  Brick  Company  and 
Aetna  Fire  Brick  Company. 

ENAMEL  BRICK. 

Enamel  brick  was  presented  in  a  most  attractive  manner  by  the 
Blue  Ridge  Enamel  Brick  Company,  Tiffin  Enamel  Brick  Company, 
and  Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Company.  Minor  exhibits  were,  made 
by  Sayre  &  Fisher  and  the  American  Enamel  Brick  Company. 

SAND-LIME  BRICK. 

Sand-lime  brick  was  presented  most  completely  by  the  Huen- 
nekes  Company,  accompanied  with  a  complete  working  model,  and 
also  by  the  Schwarz  System  Brick  Company. 

SEWER  PIPE. 

Sewer  pipe  was  represented  in  all  shapes  and  sizes  by  the  La¬ 
clede  Fire  Brick  Company,  while  Evans  &  Howard  showed  the 
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larger  sizes  up  to  3G  inches  in  diameter.  Minor  exhibits  were  made 
by  the  National  Sewer  Pipe  Company,  Bannon  &  Co.,  Standard?  Con¬ 
duit  Company,  Ayer  &  McCarrolI  Conduit  Company,  while  electrical 
conduits  were  shown  on  a  small  scale  by  the  Camp  Company. 

ROOFING  TILE. 

Roofing  tile  was  very  completely  exhibited  on  a  pavilion  by  the 
Mound  City  Roofing  Tile  Company  and  the  Celadon  Roofing  Tile 
Company.  Minor  exhibits  were  made  by  the  Western  Roofing  Tile 
Company,  Akron  Roofing  Tile  Company,  Cincinnati  Roofing  Tile 
Company  and  Waco  Roofing  Tile  Company.  Cement  roofing  tile 
were  exhibited  by  Brock  Bros,  on  a  small  roof. 

TERRA-COTTA. 

Terra-cotta  was  exhibited  in  a  most  complete  and  attractive 
manner — in  fact,  it  was  by  far  the  finest  exhibition  of  terra-cotta 
ever  presented  in  this  country.  The  Northwestern  Terra-Cotta 
Company  exhibited  a  pavilion  in  white  and  green  enamel  terra¬ 
cotta,  besides  various  samples  showing  a  wide  range  in  colors  and 
enamels.  The  Rookwood  Pottery  exhibited  interior  terra-cotta  beau¬ 
tifully  treated  in  an  artistic  manner,  as  faience.  The  Winkle  Terra- 
Cotta  Company  made  a  very  complete  exhibit,  while  the  imposing 
entrances  were  furnished  by  the  Excelsior,  St.  Louis,  Perth  Amboy 
and  Northwestern  Terra-Cotta  Companies.  Minor  exhibits  were 
made  by  the  Steiger  Terra-Cotta  Company  and  the  Atlanta  Terra- 
Cotta  Company. 

STONEWARE. 

Sherwood  Brothers  made  a  very  complete  and  fine  exhibit  of 
stoneware,  while  the  Wear  Pottery  Company  showed  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  same  on  a  small  scale.  Minor  exhibits  were  made  in  the 


Ohio  display  by  the  Star  Pottery  Company,  Ohio  Pottery  Company, 
Logan  Stoneware  Company  and  Robinson  Stoneware  Company. 

WHITEWARE. 

The  Onondaga  Pottery  made  a  fine  exhibit  of  their  beautiful  bone 
china.  Minor  exhibits  were  made  by  the  Knowles  China  Company, 
Pope-Gosser  China  Company  and  St.  Louis  Ceramic  Company,  while 
samples  of  plates  from  the  various  East  Liverpool  potteries  were 
exhibited  in  the  Ohio  display. 

ELECTRICAL  PORCELAIN. 

The  Hartford  Faience  Company  made  a  good  display  of  electrical 
porcelain,  as  also  the  Brunt  Pottery  Company  on  a  small  scale. 

ART  POTTERY. 

The  Hartford  Faience  Company  exhibited  a  beautiful  piece  of 
art  work  in  a  faience  mantel,  while  the  Rockwood  Pottery  exhibited 
fheir  faience  terra-cotta  and  some  of  their  art  pottery  in  the  Clay 
Industry  Display ;  their  main  exhibit  of  art  pottery  was  displayed 
in  the  Varied  Ind'ustries  Building.  The  Gates  Pottery  made  a  fine 
exhibit  of  art  pottery  and  showed  great  originality  in  slip  clay 
painting.  Other  art  pottery  exhibits  were  made  by  the  Weller  Pot¬ 
tery  Company,  Roseville  Pottery  Company,  Newcomb  Pottery, 
Brouwer  Pottery,  Arc-en-Ciel  Pottery,  Florentine  Pottery,  Oakwood 
Pottery,  Zanesville  Pottery  and  A.  H.  Hews  &  Co. 

WALL  TILING. 

Wall  tiling  was  well  represented  in  all  forms  in  actual  use  by 
the  Cambridge  Tile  Company  and  the  Hartford  Faience  Company. 
Minor  exhibits  were  made  in  the  Ohio  display  by  the  American 
Encaustic  Tile  Company,  Mosaic  Tile  Company  and  Ohio  Tile  Com¬ 
pany. 

CLAY  SHIPPERS. 

Exhibits  by  clay  shippers  were  made  by  I.  Mandle,  the  Bloomfield 
Clay  Company,  F.  E.  Bausch,  Peerless  Clay  Company,  American 
Kaolin  Company,  Kelly  Clay  Company,  and  by  the  States  of  New 
Jersey,  Ohio  and  Georgia. 

CLAY  MACHINERY. 

Clay  machinery  was  most  attractively  represented?  by  working 
models  and  clay  products  by  the  American  Clay  Working  Machinery 
Company,  the  Scott  Manufacturing  Company,  the  Fernholtz  Brick 
Machine  Company,  the  Ross-Keller  Company,  the  Raymond  Ma¬ 
chinery  Company  and  the  Williams  Crusher  Company. 

CLAY  PAPERS. 

Independent  exhibits  were  made  by  the  Clay-Worker  and 
“Brick”  in  spaces  of  their  own,  while  in  the  office  of  the  Clay  In¬ 
dustry  display  were  exhibited  the  Transactions  of  the  American 
Ceramic  Society,  “Spreechsaal,”  “Brick  Builder,”  “Rock  Products,” 
“Ceramic  Studio,”  “Old  China”  and  “Clay  Record.” 

MISCELLANEOUS  EXHIBITS. 

Among  the  miscellaneous  exhibits  should  be  mentioned  salt 
glazed  brick  by  the  Logan  Clay  Company,  flower  pots  by  Peters  & 
Reed,  continuous  kilns  by  Carl  Cebulla,  mortar  colors  by  Ricketson 
&  Company,  and  pyrometers  by  Charles  Englehart. 

NATIONAL  BRICK  MAKERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Association  maintained  headquarters  and  a  register  at  the 
main  entrance  of  the  Clay  Industry  display,  where  Secretary  Randall 
had  a  complete  set  of  the  transactions  and  a  very  interesting  series 
of  brick  gathered  from  all  over  the  world,  and  attractive  furnishings 
that  offered  a  welcome  rest  to  the  weary. 

The  above  exhibits,  under  the  care  of  fifteen  attendants,  were 
displayed  on  approximately  19,000  square  feet  that  were  devoted 
to  the  clay  industry,  and  which  represented  an  investment  of  about 
$100,000.  Individual  exhibitors  occupied  from  four  to  twelve  hun¬ 
dred?  square  feet  and  their  exhibits  ranged  from  $10  to  $15,000  in 
value.  This  display  is  by  far  the  largest  and  most  complete  ex¬ 
hibit  ever  made  of  clay  products  in  this  country,  and  while  the 
collecting  of  these  exhibits  had  to  be  undertaken  by  the  Exposition 
Company,  the  inception  and  development  of  the  idea  is  entirely  due 
to  this  Association.  This  Association  is  to  be  complimented  on 
the  success  of  this  pioneer  effort,  and  while  there  is  room  for  im¬ 
provement,  a  most  valuable  precedent  has  been  established  for  future 
international  expositions  that  will  greatly  redound  to  the  benefit  of 
the  entire  clay  industry. 

The  awards  to  the  exhibitors  of  clays  and  clay  products,  while 
not  as  yet  finally  confirmed  by  the  Superior  Jury,  approximate  ten 
grand  prizes,  39  gold  medals,  44  silver  medals  and  32  bronze  medals, 
and  many  of  these  have  been  awarded  to  exhibitors  affiliated  with 
this  Association. 

As  the  packing  and  shipping  of  the  Clay  Industry  exhibit  will 
shortly  be  completed,  the  Committee  respectfully  beg  to  be  dis¬ 
charged,  as  its  objects  have  been  completed.  (Applause). 

H.  A.  Wheeler,  Chairman. 

Theo.  A.  Randall. 

Jefferson  Middleton. 

R.  G.  Eisenhart. 

Harry  de  Joannis. 

Geo.  H.  Hartwell. 

Committee. 
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General  Discussion. 

President  Blair:  Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  the  report 
of  this  Committee.  What  disposal  will  you  make  of  same. 

Mr.  Busey,  Baltimore,  Md.:  I  move  that  the  report  be 
accepted,  the  Committee  be  discharged,  and  that  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Resolutions  hereafter  to  be  appointed,  be  in¬ 
structed  to  draft  suitable  resolutions  pertaining  to  this 
Committee. 

Seconded  and  carried. 

PRESENTATION  OF  A  SOUVENIR  FLAG  BY  THE  ST.  LOUIS 
RECEPTION  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  N.  B.  M.  A. 

WORLD’S  FAIR  MEETING. 

In  behalf  of  the  Reception  Committee  who  entertained 
the  N.  B.  M.  A.,  its  special  World’s  Fair  Meeting  in  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  October  4th  to  7th,  1904,  the  local  Secretary  and 
Treasurer  of  the  Committee,  Prof.  A.  H.  Wheeler,  made  the 
following  remarks  in  presenting  the  Association  with  a 
beautiful  American  silk  flag. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Fellow  Members  : 

This  Association  honored  St.  Louis  and  its  St.  Louis  members  by 
holding  a  special  meeting  at  the  World’s  Fair  last  October.  The 
holding  of  two  meetings  in  one  year  is  an  unprecedented  event  in 
the  history  of  this  organization,  and  while  the  historical  importance 
and  magnificance  of  the  St.  Louis  Exposition  were  worthy  of  this 
gracious  favor,  the  St.  Louis  Committee  desire  to  show  their  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  special  favor  thus  bestowed  upon  them.  For  although 
the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition,  to  use  the  correct  title,  was  not 
only  a  national  but  an  international  Fair,  and  although  the  United 
States  Government  held  by  far  the  largest  vested  interest  in  the 
Exposition,  yet  its  success  was  very  dear  to  the  heart  of  every 
loyal  St.  Louisan. 

To  commemorate  this  successful  World's'  Fair  meeting,  the  St.Louis 
Committee  desires  to  present  to  the  Association  the  finest  specimen 
of  "Old  Glory”  that  the  St.  Louis  flag  manufacturer  can  produce. 
May  it  not  only  be  the  emblem  around  which  to  rally  future  special 
and  regular  meetings,  but  may  it  unite  and  harmonize  the  National 
Brickmakers’  Association  into  a  strong,  homogeneous  body  to  improve 
the  quality  of  our  clay  prod’ucts  and  push  their  conquests  into 
every  field.  This  very  city  of  Birmingham  has  shown,  in  her  iron 
industry,  how  vastly  the  industrial  conquests  of  peace  outweigh  the 
transitory  victories  of  war.  So  may  this  flag  inspire  every  clay- 
worker  to  rise  above  local  jealousies  and  unite  in  a  strong,  pro¬ 
gressive  '  and  aggressive  body  to  advance  the  clay  industries  of  this 
country  by  broadening  our  technical  knowledge  and  widening  the 
sphere  of  usefulness  of  clay  products. 

We  have  taken  the  liberty  of  placing  the  name  and  year  of  the 
St.  Louis  meeting  on  the  upper  stripe,  and  hope  that  this  precedent 
will  be  followed'  in  the  future.  This  will  greatly  add  to  the  historical 
value  of  the  flag  by  making  it  a  record  of  the  names,  memories  and 
sentiments  of  past  meetings. 

A  substantial  canvas  and  leather  casing  has  been  provided  for  the 
flag  and  a  collapsible  stand,  so  that  it  can  be  safely  shipped  to  the 
different  meetings. 

The  Committee  trust  that  this  beautiful  flag,  with  the  ennobling 
sentiments  that  it  inspires,  will  give  as  much  pleasure  in  rallying 
the  members  of  future  meetings  as  it  did  the  St.  Louis  members  in 
entertaining  them  at  the  St.  Louis  World’s  Fair  in  Nineteen  Hundred 
and  Four.  (Applause.) 

President  Blair:  As  a  little  digression  from  the  regular 
programme,  Mrs.  C.  W.  Raymond  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  has  kindly 
consented  to  recite  the  Hoosier  Bard,  James  Whitcomb 
Riley’s  poem,  “Old  Glory.” 

THE  NAME  OF  OLD  GLORY. 

Old  Glory  !  say,  who 
By  the  ships  and  crew, 

And  the  long  blended  ranks  of  the  Gray  and  the  Blue — 

Who  gave  you,  Old  Glory,  the  name  that  you  bear 
With  such  pride  everywhere, 

As  you  cast  yourself  free  to  the  rapturous  air, 

And.  leap  out  full  length,  as  we’re  wanting  you  to? 

Who  gave  you  that  name,  with  the  ring  of  the  same, 

And  the  honor  and  fame  so  becoming  to  you? 

Your  stripes,  stroked  in  ripples  of  white  and  of  red, 

With  your  stars  at  their  glittering  best  overhead — 

By  day  and  by  night 
Their  delightfulest  light 

Laughing  down  from  their  little  square  heaven  of  blue ! 

Who  gave  you  the  name,  Old  Glory — say,  who — 

Who  gave  you  the  name  of  Old  Glory? 

The  old  banner  lifted,  and  faltering,  then 
In  vague  lisps  and  whispers  fell  silent  again. 


Old  Glory — speak  out !  We  are  asking  about 
How  you  happened  to  “favor”  a  name  so  to  say, 

That  sounds  so  familiar,  and  careless,  and  gay, 

As  we  cheer  it,  and  shout  in  our  wild,  breezy  way — 
We,  the  crowd,  every  man  of  us,  calling  you  that — 
We,  Tom,  Dick  and  Harry,  each  swinging  his  hat 
And  hurrahing  “Old  Glory  !”  like  you  were  our  kin, 
When — Lord — we  all  know  we  are  as  common  as  sin  ! 
And  yet  it  just  seems  like  you  humor  us  all 
And  waft  us  your  thanks,  as  we  hail  you  and  fall 
Into  line,  with  you  over  us  waving  us  on 
Where  our  glorified,  sanctified  betters  have  gone. 

And  this  is  the  reason  we  are  wanting  to  know 
(And  we’re  wanting  it  so  ! 

Where  our  own  fathers  went  we  are  willing  to  go.) 
Who  gave  you  the  name  of  Old  Glory — O-ho  ! — 

Who  gave  you  the  name  of  Old  Glory? 

The  old  flag  unfurled  with  a  billowy  thrill 

For  an  instant;  then  wistfully  sighed  and  was  still. 

Old  Glory,  the  story  we’re  wanting  to  hear 
Is  what  the  plain  facts  of  your  christening  were — 
For  your  name — just  to  hear  it, 

Repeat  it,  and  cheer  it,  ’s  a  tang  to  the  spirit 
As  salt  to  a  tear ; 

And  seeing  you  fly,  and  the  boys  marching  by, 

There’s  a  shout  in  the  throat  and  a  blur  in  the  eye, 
And  an  aching  to  live  for  you  always — or  die, 

If,  dying,  we  still  keep  you  waving  on  high, 

And  so,  by  our  love 


Anthony  Ittner,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

For  you,  floating  above, 

And  the  scars  of  all  wars  and  the  sorrows  thereof, 

Who  gave  you  the  name  of  Old  Glory,  and  why, 

Are  we  thrilled  at  the  name  of  Old  Glory? 

Then  the  banner  leaped,  like  a  sail  in  the  blast, 

And  fluttered  an  audible  answer,  at  last. 

And  it  spake  with  a  shake  of  the  voice,  and  it  said : 

“By  the  driven  snow-white  and  the  living  blood-red 
Of  my  bars  and  their  heaven  of  stars  overhead — 

By  the  symbol  conjoined  of  them  all  skyward  cast, 

As  I  float  from  the  steeple  or  flap  at  the  mast, 

Or  droop  o’er  the  sod  where  the  long  grasses  nod — 

My  name  is  as  old  as  the  glory  of  God. 

*  *  *  *  So  I  came  by  the  name  of  Old  Glory.” 

James  Whitcomb  Riley. 

(Loud  Applause) 

President  Blair:  I  will  call  on  W.  D.  Richardson,  Columbus, 
Ohio,  to  kindly  acknowledge  the  acceptance  of  the  flag  on 
behalf  of  the  Convention. 

RESPONSE  TO  FLAG  PRESENTATION. 


By  W.  D.  Richardson,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


Mr.  President ,  Fellow-Members,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

I  feel  honored  to  be  called  upon  to  act  as  your  spokesman  in  re¬ 
ceiving  this  beautiful  souvenir  of  our  first  summer  meeting,  but  I 
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regret  that  I  am  unable  to  fittingly  express  our  apreciatlon  of  the 
noble  and  patriotic  motives  of  our  St.  Louis  members  in  selecting  for 
this  souvenir  the  national  flag  of  our  country. 

I  have  never  delivered  a  Fourth  of  July  oration,  nor  been  a 
speaker  at  a  celebration  of  Decoration  Day,  and  I  have  not  at  my 
command  any  spread-eagle  phrases  or  eloquent  expressions  of  pat¬ 
riotic  fervor  that  might  be  used  effectively  upon  such  an  occasion  as 
this.  Moreover,  I  have  never  been  called  upon  to  suffer  or  to  sac¬ 
rifice  anything  by  reason  of  love  of  my  country  and  devotion  to  this 
flag,  and  hence  patriotic  emotions  have  not  been  stirred  within  me 
sufficient  depth  to  give  force  and  weight  to  my  words. 

The  man  who  was  expected  to  make  this  response  followed  the 
flag,  through  the  battles  of  the  civil  war,  ready  to  lay  down  his  life 
that  that  flag  might  wave  again  over  the  South  as  well  as  over  the 
North.  To  him  the  flag  must  have  a  deeper  significance  than  to  such 
as  I.  Moreover,  this  man  has  the  power  to  express  his  sentiments 
gracefully  and  eloquently.  I  regret  that  we  have  not  with  us  at  this 
time  the  old  soldier,  the  patriot,  the  Christian  gentleman,  the  eloquent 
speaker,  ex-I’resident  Geo.  M.  Fiske,  of  Boston. 

However,  it  hardly  seems  appropriate  that  we  should  come  down 
into  this  Southland  to  preach  patriotism.  Someone  might  infer  that 
such  preaching  is  needed  here,  that  “Old  Glory”  is  not  loved  and  re¬ 
spected  as  much  in  the  South  as  in  the  North.  This  would  not,  I 
am  sure,  be  a  just  inference,  and  is  as  far  from  our  thoughts  as  it 
is  far  from  the  truth.  The  South  gave  abundant  evidence  in  the 
recent  Spanish  War  of  its  loyalty  and  devotion  to  this  flag  and  to 
our  common  country.  This  State  of  Alabama  furnished  a  notable  ex¬ 
ample  of  patriotism  in  the  active  and  valuable  service  of  that  brave 
and  gallant  old  Confederate  soldier,  General  Joseph  Wheeler.  (Ap¬ 
plause.) 

Whenever  bodies  of  men  have  piet  in  the  South  it  has  been  cus- 


W.  D.  Richardson,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


tomary  to  give  public  expression  of  their  friendship  and  good  will, 
as  though  there  were  still  a  feeling  of  hostility  between  the  two  sec¬ 
tions  because  of  the  fact  that  before  most  of  us  were  born  the  North 
and  the  South  fought  each  other  as  only  brothers  can.  It  is  time, 
I  think  that  such  speeches  cease.  For  myself,  I  recognize  no  sectional 
hostility.  East  or  West,  North  or  South,  no  difference  in  any  section 
in  those  qualities  that  go  to  make  good  citizens.  There  are  many 
good  people  in  the  North  it  is  true,  that  still  believe  that  a  Northern 
man  going  to  live  in  the  South  will  not  be  kindly  received.  To  all 
such,  I  say  “bosh !”  I  have  for  many  years  mingled  freely  with 
Southern  people,  socially  and  industrially,  and  I  have  never  felt  that 
my  being  a  Northern  man  made  a  particle  of  difference  in  the  treatment 
I  have  received’.  In  fact  I  may  say  that  wherever  I  have  been,  North, 
or  South,  East  or  West,  I  have  always  been  treated  well,  and  the 
State  of  my  birth,  or  of  my  home,  my  politics  or  religion,  have  not 
caused  me  any  ill-treatment  or  ostracism  whatever.  Moreover,  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  there  is  not  a  citizen  of  these  United  States  that  does  not 
gladly  salute  and  pay  respectful  homage  to  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
and  fee',  thankful  that  he  lives  in  the  “land  of  the  free  and  the  home 
of  the  brave.” 

To  me  this  presentation  has  another  significance  ot  which  I  am 
glad  of  the  opportunity  to  speak.  It  means,  I  trust,  the  beginning 
of  Annual  Summer  Meetings  of  our  Association.  I  realize,  however, 
that  this  may  not  receive  the  approval  of  this  body,  as  I  have  men¬ 
tioned  the  subject  before. 

I  have  for  several  years  read  in  the  Tonindustrie-Zeitung  the 
interesting  accounts  of  the  summer  meetings  of  the  German  Brick 
Manufacturers’  Association.  They  take  annual  summer  excursions 


to  some  section  of  their  country,  or  even  at  times  beyond  their  bord¬ 
ers.  They  make  a  study  of  each  place  they  visit,  its  topography,  ge¬ 
ology,  history  and  its  industries,  special  attention  being  given,  of 
course,  to  the  clay  industries.  The  social  feature  is  prominent. 
Many  ladies  are  in  the  party  and  all  seem  to  have  a  jolly  good  time. 
I  am  sure  that  these  excursions  are  pleasant  and  profitable  to  them. 
I  even  partake  of  this  in  a  measure  by  reading  the  illustrated  ac¬ 
counts  that  appear  in  the  official  organ  of  their  Association. 

Our  American  Ceramic  Society  has  held  such  Summer  Meetings 
from  the  first  and  my  pleasantest  memories  as  a  member ,  are  as¬ 
sociated  with  these  meetings. 

It  is  urged  as  an  objection  to  Summer  Meetings  of  the  N.  B.  M. 
A.  that  brickmakers  are  too  busy  at  this  season  to  leave  home.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  only  a  small  fraction  of  our  membership  would  attend  such 
meetings,  but  it  would  only  require  a  few  to  make  a  successful 
beginning.  Others  would  join  us  from  time  to  time  and  these  annual 
excursions  would  come  to  be  considered  a  pleasant  and  profitable 
recreation  that  none  would  willingly  miss.  In  this  way  we  would 
learn  more  of  our  country  and  its  industries,  would  strengthen  the 
bonds  of  friendship  between  our  fellow-members,  and  would  get  re¬ 
newed  power  and  inspiration  for  our  work  and  contribute  to  a  longer, 
happier  life.  Let’s  rally  round  this  flag  and  make  it  the  standard 
of  Summer  Excursions  of  our  Association,  St.  Louis  first,  where  next ! 

Professor  Wheeler  and  our  other  St.  Louis  members,  we  thank 
you  for  this  beautiful  gift.  We  will  preserve  this  flag  as  a  memento 
of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition  and  of  the  first  special  ex¬ 
cursion  of  our  Association,  as  well  as  of  the  kindness  and  hospitality 
of  our  St.  Louis  members.  (Applause.) 

Albert  D.  Klein,  of  J.,  Baltimore,  Md.:  As  a  native  of 
Maryland  and  of  Baltimore,  I  suggest  that  we  rise  and  sing 
the  first  stanza  of  our  National  hymn,  written  by  Francis 
Scott  Key,  in  Baltimore  harbor,  The  Star  Spangled  Ban¬ 
ner. 

The  suggestion  was  received  with  great  favor,  but  the 
result  proved  that  the  Association  is  not  so  much  of  a  sing¬ 
ing  as  a  speaking  body. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Dickover,  the  Convention  then  ad¬ 
journed  until  Thursday  afternoon. 


SECOND  SESSION. 


Thursday,  February  2,  1905. 

President  Blair:  Gentlemen,  you  will  come  to  order. 
The  Secretary  has  some  letters  to  read  and  announcements 
to  make. 

Secretary  Randall:  I  have  a  number  of  letters  from 
absent  members  all  of  whom  of  course  regret  their  inability 
to  be  with  us,  and  most  of  whom  expected  up  to  the  last 
minute  to  be  able  to  come.  Among  them  is  a  letter  from 
our  old  standby,  D.  V.  Purrington,  who  has  never  before 
missed  a  convention  since  our  first  one  at  Cincinnati.  This 
leaves  but  two  of  the  charter  members  who  have  never 
missed  a  single  convention.  A  letter  expressing  his  senti¬ 
ments  is  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  S.  S.  Kimbell,  his  neighbor,  and 
we  will  hear  it  later.  The  other  letters  I  will  read. 

Letters  from  Absent  Members. 

EX-PRESIDENT  HUNT’S  REGRETS. 

My  Dear  Randall  :  From  the  other  side  of  the  world  I  send  my 
hearty  good  wishes  to  you  and  your  family  and  all  of  my  good 
friends  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  This  note  should  reach  you  before  the 
Convention  and  I  would  thank  you  to  express  to  my  friend  Sibley 
my  regrets  in  being  unable  to  attend  the  meeting  at  his  home  city 
Having  had  some  experience  with  Southern  Hospitality,  I  am  sure 
the  convention  will  be  a  great  success. 

With  kindest  personal  regards  and  good  wishes,  I  am 

Very  sincerely, 

Shanghai,  China.  Wm.  H.  Hunt. 

EX-PRESIDENT  FISKE’S  REGRETS. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Randall :  I  am  sorry  that  I  cannot  be  present,  but 
it  is  impossible,  owing  to  illness  in  my  family.  I  fear  there  will  be 
a  very  light  representation  from  New  England,  the  result  of  a  com¬ 
bination  of  causes.  I  sincerely  hope  that  you  will  have  a  good  con¬ 
vention,  and  am  sure  that  you  will.  Have  just  received  a  programme, 
which  appears  to  me  to  be  a  good  one. 

With  kindest  regards  to  all,  I  am 
Yours  very  truly, 

Boston,  Mass.  Geo.  M.  Fiske. 
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EX  PRESIDENT  BRUSH  DETAINED  AT  HOME  BY  POOR  HEALTH. 

Dear  Mr.  Randall :  Your  loving  epistle  came  duly  to  hand  and 
found  me  under  a  doctor's  care.  I  told  you  when  you  were  here,  that 
I  was  not  well,  but  you,  like  all  the  rest,  said  my  looks  belied  the 
words.  Well,  I  am  at  home,  unable  to  go  out,  until  I  have  the  per¬ 
mission  of  the  doctor.  I  really  did  want  to  meet  you  and  all  the  boys 
but  canr.ot.  I  do  not  know  how  many  are  going  from  here,  but  I  know 
you  will  all  have  a  good  time,  and  I  earnestly  hope  you  will.  Give  my 
regards  to  all  inquiring  ones,  to  your  family  and  also  to  the  assistant 
secretary,  also  brothers  Sibley  and  Copeland. 

Yours  truly, 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Wm.  H.  Brush. 


WHY  W.  G.  TITCOMB  WAS  NOT  PRESENT. 

Dear  Mr.  Randall  :  It  was  my  intention  to  go  to  the  convention 
this  year  as  much  as  anything  up  to  last  Thursday  night,  but  my  treas¬ 
urer  has  been  ill,  and  Mr.  Monroe  (you  remember  him)  lost  his  little 
girl  which  rather  upset  things  in  Providence.  I  had  even  gone  so  far 
as  to  make  an  appointment  to  visit  my  friend,  Mr.  Fleischman,  in  Cin¬ 
cinnati.  and  we  had  a  “bully”  function  all  fixed  up  for  the  29th.  All 
these  things  had'  to  be  postponed  for  reasons  above. 

I  regret  very  much  that  I  cannot  be  with  you  as  it  would 
give  me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure.  riease  give  my  love  to  all  in¬ 
quiring  friends,  and  believe  me 

Sincerely  your  friend, 

Providence,  R.  I.  Wm.  G.  Titcomb 


EX-PRESIDENT  PEARSON’S  ABSENCE  UNAVOIDABLE. 

My  Dear  Faithful  Secretary  :  Again  you  have  not  only  thought 
of  me,  but  havi  .given  some  of  your  most  valuable  time  to  write  me 
and- 1  assure  you  of  my  appreciation.  It  seems  I  am  fated  so  far 
as  attending  conventions,  for  the  last  three  cr  four,  something  un¬ 
avoidable  has  prevented  me  from  having  this  pleasure.  Now,  again, 
I  am  liable  any  day  to  be  called  away  from  home  to  the  bedside  of 
my  wife’s  mother,  who  is  nearly  87  years  old,  and  one  of  the  sweet¬ 
est  and  best  that  ever  lived,  so  you  see  and  can  understand  my  po¬ 
sition.  I  trust  the  gathering  will  be  large  and  much  good  be  done  ;  I 
shall  and  do  regret  the  deprivation  of  meeting  so  many  whose  faces  I 
have  not  seen  for  years  and  whose  hearts  are  ever  warm  in  the  cause. 
Thank  you  very  much  and  with  kind  regards  to  one  and  all  I  heart¬ 
ily  wish  the  convention  a  success. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Washington,  D.  C.  C.  B.  Pearson. 


C.  M.  FITZHUGH  UNABLE  TO  BE  IN  TWO  PLACES  AT  ONCE. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary  :  I  regret  very  much  that  I  will  not  be  able 
to  attend  the  convention  in  Birmingham,  as  I  had  been  selected  to 
represent  the  Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Company  at  that  meeting,  but 
my  business  in  New  Orleans  will  take  me  about  three  days  longer 
than  I  had  expected,  and  then  I  will  have  to  go  into  Florida.  I  hope 
that  your  meeting  will  be  a  pleasant  one,  and  I  wish  to  be  remem¬ 
bered  to  all  those  that  I  have  met  before.  Should  your  body  ever 
decide  to  hold  a  convention  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  the  Hydraulic 
Press  Brick  Company  will  do  all  that  is  in  their  power  to  make  your 
visit  a  pleasant  one.  Wishing  you  every  success,  I  am 

Yours  respectfully, 

C.  M.  Fitzhugh, 

Representing  the  Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Co.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


A.  D.  ROGERS  OF  BOSTON  SENDS  GREETING. 

My  Dear  Randall :  The  probabilities  are  that  I  will  not  be 

with  you  at  Birmingham  this  year.  It  is  with  considerable  regret 
that  I  have  reached  this  conclusion.  It  is  simply  this :  I  am 
altogether  too  busy  to  think  of  it.  I  bespeak  for  you  all  who  are 
fortunate  enough  to  attend,  a  very  happy  and  prosperous  occasion. 
Remember  me  please  to  Mrs.  Randall  and  Miss  Edna,  with  best 
regards,  I  am, 

Very  truly  yours, 

Boston,  Jan.  27,  1905.  Arthur  D.  Rogers. 


C.  H.  YOHE  UNAVOIDABLY  ABSENT. 

My  Dear  Randall :  I  regret  exceedingly  my  inability  to  be 
with  you  this  year.  I  had  fully  expected  to  come,  but  several  im¬ 
portant  matters  will  keep  me  at  home.  You  will  know  my  senti¬ 
ments,  in  regard  to  the  N.  B.  M.  A.,  and  to  miss  one  of  our  Con¬ 
ventions  means  a  great  deal  of  disappointment,  and  I  shall  anx¬ 
iously  look  forward  to  the  February  issue  of  The  Clay-Worker 
as  the  next  best  thing  to  being  with  you  in  person.  With  my 
best  wishes  for  a  successful  meeting,  I  am, 

Yours  sincerely, 

Alexandria,  Va.,  January  23,  1905.  C.  H.  YOHE. 

President  Blair:  The  Secretary  will  send  suitable  tele¬ 
grams  of  sympathy  to  our  ex-President  W.  S.  Purington,  and 
his  brother,  D.  V.  Purington,  who  for  the  first  time  since 


the  formation  of  this  organization  is  unable  to  be  with  us. 
I  will  now  call  for  the  report  of  the  special  committee  ap¬ 
pointed  on  the  Amendment  of  the  Constitution.  Mr.  Bloom¬ 
field,  are  you  ready  to  report? 

Mr.  Bloomfield:  Mr.  President,  your  committee  reports 
that  it  has  concluded  that  it  will  be  unwise  at  this  time 
tc  make  any  change  whatever  in  the  Constitution,  but  in¬ 
stead,  we  recommend  that  Secretary  Randall,  who  has  serv¬ 
ed  this  Association  continuously  since  its  organization  nine¬ 
teen  years  ago,  and  our  Treasurer,  John  W.  Sibley,  who 
was  first  elected  to  that  office  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  in  1893, 
and  has  been  re-elected  each  year  since  then,  be  made  life 
members  of  our  Executive  Committee.  I  move  the  adoption 
of  this  resolution. 

Motion  seconded  by  Mr.  Macklin  and  others  and  carried 
unanimously. 

Secretary  Randall:  The  first  number  of  our  programme 
this  morning  is  a  paper  by  Prof.  Parmelee,  but  we  have 
some  unfinished  business  left  over  from  yesterday’s  session. 
Prof.  Orton’s  paper  or  Report  of  Committee  on  Technical 
investigation,  which  it  would  perhaps  be  better  to  have 
first. 

President  Blair:  Vice-President  Copeland,  will  you 
kindly  take  the  chair  for  a  short  time. 


H.  S.  Matthews,  Birmingham,  Ala. 


Prof.  Orton:  This  paper  of  mine  is  scheduled  on  the 
programme  as  The  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Technical 
Investigation,  but  for  reasons  which  I  will  take  up  with  you 
later,  I  will  present  here  a  paper  rather  than  a  Committee 
Report.  This  paper  covers  a  subject  which  I  hope  will  be 
useful  to  you  all,  namely: 

THE  TESTING  OF  CLAY. 

By  Prof.  Edward  Orton,  Jr,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

It  is  natural  with  every  prospective  investor  in  the  clay  industry 
to  a’esire  to  know  as  much  as  possible  of  the  materials  with  which 
he  is  to  work  before  risking  his  money  on  it.  The  ordinary  dictates 
of  caution  and  conservatism  would  lead  him  to  this  conclusion  in 
any  investment,  and  I  think  capitalists  as  a  rule  especially  insist  on 
this  precaution  when  dealing  with  a  clay  manufacturing  proposi¬ 
tion.  In  fact,  the  clay  industries  have  a  rather  bad  name  among 
capitalists,  on  account  of  the  numerous  failures,  or,  I  might  almost 
say,  few  successes  which  are  found  among  new  clay  industries.  It  Is 
not  uncommon  to  hear  people  say  a  clay  industry  must  fail  one  or 
more  times  before  success  is  probable. 

In  view  of  this  situation  the  question  arises — What  can  we  do  to 
ascertain  the  nature  of  the  material  with  which  we  are  to  deal? 
How  can  we  guard  against  these  preliminary  failures  which  have 
become  proverbial?  Have  capitalists  not  availed  themselves  of  ex¬ 
pert  information?  Or,  if  they  have  attempted  to  do  so,  is  there  no 
expert  information  to  be  had’?  If  so,  why  have  the  results  been  so 
unsatisfactory?  It  is  my  purpose  on  this  occasion  to  lay  before 
you  the  situation  as  it  appears  to  me,  after  an  experience  of  ten 
years  or  so  largely  spent  in  the  study  of  clays. 
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Clay  testing  may  be  approached  from  two  different  stand¬ 
points — the  Chemical  and  the  Empiric.  Both  have  been  used  in  the 
past,  but  neither  has  been  so  used  as  to  develop  its  fullest  use- 
fullness. 

Chemical  Testing.  This  was  the  first  recourse  of  the  scientist 
when  approached  on  the  subject.  Practical  men  have  tested  clay 
for  a  long  time  in  their  cwn  way,  but  when  they  went  to  the 
chemist  the  analysis  was  held  up  as  the  only  true  and  infallible  way, 
Analyses  of  clay  have  been  made  by  the  hundreds,  nay  by  the 
thousands,  and  yet  the  failures  go  on  about  as  before.  What,  then, 
is  the  nature  of  the  result  reached  by  these  chemical  tests?  When 
we  consider  them  carefully,  we  find  there  are  three  different  kinds  of 
chemical  tests. 

Ultimate  Analysis.  The  first  and  most  used  chemical  test  ia 
the  ultimate  chemical  analysis.  In  making  this  analysis  we  resolve 
the  clay  into  its  chemical  constituents,  silica,  alumina,  iron,  lime, 
magnesia,  the  alkalies  and  water.  We  pay  no  attention  to  the 
form  in  which  these  elements  may  be  linked  together  in  the  original 
clay,  but  we  proceed  to  break  it  down  as  the  very  first  step  of 
analysis,  get  it  all  into  solution  and  then  to  precipitate  out  one 
element  after  another.  This  process  as  applied  to  clays  is  the 
ordinary  process  applied  to  all  other  materials  to  be  analyzed.  It 
gives  an  accurate  conception  of  the  amounts  of  the  various  elements 
present.  It  does  what  it  pretends  to  do.  But  after  all  I  think  I 
may  fairly  say  that  this  method  of  testing  has  failed  to  demonstrate 
any  great  or  widely  extended  field  of  usefulness  in  the  clay  industry. 

Why  is  it?  I  think  it  lies  in  the  fact  that  in  the  clay  industry 
we  seldom  carry  our  manufacturing  process  to  the  actual  melting 
of  the  clay.  We  only  go  part  way  in  that  process,  and  bring  the 
clay  to  a  stony  hardness.  The  ultimate  analysis  would  be  much  more 
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useful  if  we  used  it  as  a  means  of  judging  the  actual  melting  point  of 
the  clay.  When  we  study  the  quality  of  a  slag  or  a  refractory 
material  we  find  that  the  ultimate  aralysis  answers  very  well,  be¬ 
cause  the  whole  idea  of  the  slag  is  to  melt  at  a  given  temperature, 
and  of  the  refractory  material  is  to  resist  fusion  at  any  temperature. 
The  behavior  of  the  clay  to  fuse  or  resist  fusion  is  indicated  fairly 
well  by  its  chemical  analysis.  The  metallurgist  and  the  glass  manu¬ 
facturer  uses  chemical  analysis  for  such  purposes  all  the  time  and 
with  very  good  success,  because  in  the  processes  the  ultimate  com¬ 
position  is  the  critical  feature.  With  ordinary  clay  manufacture, 
however,  this  is  not  the  case.  Our  chemists  have  been  trying  for 
years  past  to  explain  the  behavior  of  clays  on  vitrification,  but 
have  provided  themselves  with  information  which  is  only  sufficient 
to  give  an  answer  for  fusion.  As  a  result,  where  a  chemist  has  tried 
to  predict  the  behavior  of  a  clay  he  has  usually  failed.  Or,  if  of 
a  diplomatic  nature,  he  has  confined  himself  to  making  his  analysis 
and'  collecting  his  fee,  and  has  allowed  the  clayworker  to  make  his 
own  interpretation  as  to  what  the  analysis  meant.  As  a  result, 
therefore,  chemists  and  chemical  testing  have  often  fallen  into  ill 
repute  among  clay  workers,  and  all  because  they  have  tried  to  make 
use  of  the  ultimate  analysis  in  a  way  which  it  does  not  permit. 

Rational  Analysis:  The  second  method  of  chemical  analysis  is 
the  proximate  or  mineral  analysis.  It  is  founded  on  the  idea  that  a 
clay  is  a  mixture  of  a  number  of  minerals,  each  of  which  has  a 
definite  chemical  composition  of  its  own,  and  definite  physical  prop¬ 
erties,  so  that  the  properties  of  the  clay  are  the  resultant,  or  sum, 
of  the  properties  of  its  constituent  minerals.  When  we  analyze  a 
clay  and  report  it  in  terms  of  its  chemical  elements,  we  do  not 
gain  any  exact  idea  of  the  way  these  elements  are  linked  together, 
but  when  we  can  find  out  the  mixture  of  the  minerals,  we  can  tell 
what  the  clay  is  and  what  it  will  do.  Therefore,  it  would  seem  if 


we  can  devise  a  process  of  mineral  analysis  we  will  be  far  better 
able  to  make  valuable  conclusions  than  ever  before. 

Without  going  into  the  methods  of  mineral  analysis,  I  may  say 
that  a  method  has  been  devised,  largely  through  the  researches  of 
Doctor  Seger,  by  which  we  can  separate  some  three  or  four  of  the 
principal  component  minerals  of  clays  from  each  other.  When  we 
are  dealing  with  white  burning  clays,  such  as  the  kaolins,  ball-clays 
and  china-clays  of  commerce,  or  the  bodies  compounded  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  white-ware  and  porcelain,  it  is  now  possible  to  arrive  at 
a  very  close  approximation  to  the  actual  proportions  in  which  these 
minerals  exist.  Hence,  for  such  clays,  the  rational  analysis  enables 
us  to  form  an  accurate  conception  of  their  properties  and  probable 
behavior. 

But  unfortunately  the  white-burning  clays  and  the  artificial  clay- 
bodies  made  from  them  constitute  but  a  small  minority  in  the  field 
of  clay  manufacture.  The  vast  bulk  of  clay  wares  are  made  of  red- 
or  buff-colored  materials,  and  in  these  clays  the  mineral  composition 
is  much  more  complex.  It  is  true  that  the  same  principal  mineral 
components  are  found  here  as  in  the  white  clays,  but  in  addition 
there  are  other  minerals,  the  amount  of  whicn  we  cannot  yet  esti¬ 
mate  accurately,  and  whose  effect  is  still  largely  unknown.  Also  the 
number  of  different  components  in  such  clays  increases  largely  over 
these  found  in  the  white  burning  bodies,  and,  therefore,  the  difficulty 
of  prophesying  increases  rapidly  with  the  number  of  variables.  At 
this  time  I  may  say  that  it  is  still  practically  impossible  to  accu¬ 
rately  predict  the  behavior  of  a  red  burning  clay  by  any  mineral 
analysis  that  we  can  commercially  afford  to  make.  Thus  it  is  seen 
that  the  rational  analysis,  though  ahead'  of  the  ultimate  analysis  as 
a  means  of  interpretation  of  clay  compositions,  is  only  valuable  when 
applied  to  the  minority  of  cases.  The  vast  majority  of  clays  do  not 
fall  within  its  scope. 

Special  Analysis:  Besides  these  two  methods  there  still  remains 
the  special  examinations  which  chemists  are  called  upon  to  make  in 
explaining  the  difficulties  of  the  clay  industry.  These  special  analy¬ 
ses  involve  the  search  for  and  determination  of  any  particular  in¬ 
gredient  which  is  known  or  suspected  of  causing  trouble  in  clay 
manufacture.  For  instance,  soluble  salts  which  cause  efflorescence, 
or  sulphur  which  causes  discoloration,  or  carbon  which  causes  black 
cores,  or  the  alumina-silica  ratio,  by  which  we  predict  the  fusibility, 
or  the  iron  by  which  we  predict  the  color.  Chemistry  has  given  a 
good  account  of  itself  in  this  field.  Whenever  the  clayworker  knows 
exactly  what  he  wants,  the  chemist  is  usually  able  to  give  it  to  him. 

An  increasing  facility  has  been  developing  year  by  year  along 
these  varied  ana'  special  lines  of  testing.  Such  methods  are  usually 
adopted  to  the  explaining  of  troubles  which  have  occured.  They  do 
not  always  enable  us  to  tell  in  advance  that  the  trouble  will  occur, 
but  if  it  has  occurred,  they  let  us  see  the  reason,  and  once  we  know 
the  reason,  we  are  far  better  able  to  avoid  a  repetition  of  the  diffi¬ 
culty. 

In  summing  up  these  three  methods  of  chemical  analysis  it  is  fair 
to  say  that  they  are  of  enormous  importance  in  some  few  branches 
of  the  clay  industry,  but  of  little  and  indirect  use  in  the  great 
majority  of  clay  industries.  As  a  means  of  research  into  the 
troubles  which  beset  the  clay  industries,  they  are  invaluable.  There 
is  a  tremendous  difference  between  a  method  of  test  which  prede¬ 
termines  the  quality  of  the  material,  and  another  which  shows 
the  cause  of  the  difficulties  after  it  is  past.  Chemistry  has  done  its 
best  service  in  the  clay  industry  in  this  latter  field. 

The  average  clayworker  has  the  idea  that  a  chemical  analysis  is 
a  sort  of  cure-all  for  his  difficulties,  and  that  if  he  can  have  a 
chemist  pass  judgment  on  his  clay,  that  he  will  be  relieved  of  the 
worries  and  difficulties  which  have  beset  him.  In  asking  for  infor¬ 
mation  his  almost  invariable  formula  is,  “What  will  you  charge  me 
to  analyze  the  clay?"  Not  one  in  fifty  thinks  of  telling  the  chemist 
for  what  purpose  he  wishes  the  analysis,  nor  is  he  able  to  interpret 
the  meaning  of  the  analysis  if  put  into  his  hand.  I  think  it  is  within 
the  truth  when  I  say  that  the  average  clayworker  has  no  need  of  the 
chemical  analysis.  Its  real  use  is  as  a  means  of  investigation  for 
the  use  of  the  chemist  himself,  and  not  for  the  clayworker  at  all. 

I  imagine  I  can  hear  some  member  lifting  his  voice  to  ask  why, 
if  this  be  true,  we  spend  two  or  more  years  in  our  ceramic  course  in 
drilling  chemistry  into  students  who  are  to  go  out  into  the  clay  in¬ 
dustries  for  their  livlihood.  If  chemistry  is  not  needed  by  the  clay¬ 
worker,  why  should  we  teach  it?  To  enter  into  a  discussion  of  this 
problem  here  would  lead  us  too  far :  I  may  only  say  that  we  do  not 
believe  that  any  man  is  well  equipped  to  make  progress  in  the  clay 
industry  until  he  is  a  chemist.  Until  he  has  chemical  training  and 
until  his  mind  is  familiar  wth  chemical  conceptions,  he  has  no  real 
grasp  of  the  clayworking  operations.  And  so,  while  our  student  may 
never  have  occasion  to  make  an  analysis  or  handle  a  test  tube  after 
leaving  school,  the  chemical  conceptions  which  he  gains  there  inter¬ 
pret  everything  he  sees  thereafter. 

EMPIRIC  CLAY  TESTING. 

Since  chemistry  as  a  tool  for  practical  clay  testing  is  thus  seen 
to  be  of  but  little  general  value,  the  question  next  arises  what  can 
we  learn  about  a  clay  by  any  other  means.  If  all  clay  testing  were 
confined  to  a  sort  of  post-mortem,  and  only  sufficed  to  show  why  the 
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clayworker  has  gone  broke  after  he  has  done  so,  I  fear  that 
ceramic  chemists  would  find  a  rather  lean  livlihood  before  them. 
Rut  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  things  which  we  used  to  know  about  a 
clay  are  nearly  all  of  them  simple,  practical  things.  They  may  be 
classified'  under  three  principal  headings  : 

First :  What  are  the  working  properties  of  the  clay  before 

burning ;  Second  :  How  is  the  clay  going  to  behave  during  the  burn¬ 
ing  process;  Third:  What  will  its  properties  be  after  burning? 
When  we  know  the  answers  to  these  three  questions,  we  are  not 
likely  to  make  any  gigantic  errors  in  selecting  a  site  or  in  designing 
a  plant,  or  in  running  it  after  the  erection.  Though  thse  questions 
touch  at  once  on  chemical  or  physical  laws,  they  are  notwithstand¬ 
ing  much  more  easily  solved  by  the  simple  and  obvious  way  of 
trying  the  clay  and  seeing  what  it  will  do,  than  by  untaking  long- 
winded  investigations  in  the  laboratory.  Practical  clay  testing,  then, 
may  be  fairly  considered  to  consist  in  the  investigation  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  along  these  three  main ‘headings. 

THE  WORKING  PROPERTIES  BEFORE  BURNING. 

What  are  these  working  properties?  There  are  three  of  impor¬ 
tance.  First,  the  plasticity ;  second,  the  shrinkage,  and  third  the 
drying  qualities.  There  are  many  other  qualities  which  could  be 
mentioned  here.  For  instance,  bonding  power,  tensile  strength,  spe¬ 
cific  gravity,  porosity,  size  of  grain,  percentage  of  water  for  plas¬ 
ticity,  etc.,  but  after  all  these  things  are  very  much  like  the  chem¬ 
ical  analysis — they  are  chiefly  valuable  for  post-mortems.  They  may 
explain  why  a  result  has  occurred,  but  it  is  much  easier  to  find 
what  the  clay  does  by  trying  it,  than  by  predicating  what  it  will 
do  on  the  strength  of  these  tests. 

Plasticity.  The  plasticity  mentioned  as  one  of  these  three  prin¬ 
cipal  properties  of  the  clay  is  the  most  remarkable  of  all.  It  is  that 
quality  which  gives  clay  the  advantage  in  many  respects  over  all 
other  minerals,  viz  ;  the  power  to  take  shape  and  hold  it.  It  is  this 
quality  which  has  made  clays  such  a  blessing  to  mankind  from  the 
earliest  dawn  of  civilization  to  the  present.  Plasticity  is  that  qual¬ 
ity  which  enables  a  substance  to  flow  rapidly  under  pressure  into 
any  form  that  may  be  needed,  and  yet  enables  it  to  retain  this  form 
without  alteration  when  the  pressure  is  removed.  A  plastic  body 
is  in  a  stage  between  that  of  the  fluid  and  the  solid.  A  fluid  will 
take  the  form  of  any  containing  vessel  but  it  will  not  hold  it  when 
the  vessel  is  changed  in  shape.  A  solid  on  the  other  hand  cannot 
be  changed  in  shape  by  pressure,  except  by  disrupting  it.  The  plas¬ 
tic  substances  obey  the  laws  of  the  fluid  in  part,  and  of  the  solid  in 
part. 

But  this  property  is  as  elusive  as  any  with  which  we  are  called 
upon  to  deal.  While  we  all  know  what  it  is,  we  still  find  it  hard 
to  define  and  impossible  to  measure.  We  can  measure  a  few  of  its 
accessory  properties,  but  these  are  slow  and  difficult  to  apply,  and 
hard  to  interpiet.  The  best  way  to  judge  of  the  plasticity  of  the 
clay  is  simply  to  mix  it  up  with  water  and  try  it.  The  judgment 
of  your  finger  tips  is  worth  more  than  all  the  tests  which  a  scien¬ 
tific  laboratory  can  furnish. 

In  order  to  train  one’s  senses,  so  as  to  discriminate  sharply 
between  differences  in  plasticity,  one  should  have  a  set  of  standard 
clays  to  judge  by.  The  standard  clays  should  be  selected  deliberately 
from  the  clays  with  which  one  comes  in  contact  in  actual  use.  We 
should  start  with  the  toughest,  waxiest,  stickiest  clay  we  can  find 
for  one  extreme  and  go  down  by  gradations  into  the  weakest,  softest, 
leanest  earth  that  will  hold  together  for  the  other.  Between  these 
extremes  we  should  have  not  less  than  five  or  more  than  ten  grad¬ 
ations.  Now  anyone  can  tell  by  first  working  a  little  lump  of  the 

unknown  clay  in  his  fingers,  and  then  one  of  the  standard  clays, 
which  has  the  property  of  plasticity  most  highly  developed,  and 

thus  the  place  of  any  clay  in  the  scale  can  be  determined  with  fair 
accuracy. 

Besides  this  simple  finger  test,  it  is  a  good  idea  to  force  a  clay 
out  through  a  die  under  pressure,  making  it  into  a  small  bar  or  tube. 
Many  clays  which  seem  plastic,  fail  in  this  test.  That  is,  they 

crack  and  ruffle  up  and  pull  apart,  showing  working  difficulties  of  a 
very  troublesome  nature,  which  the  finger  test  alone  would  not  lead 
us  to  expect.  The  importance  therefore  of  forming  some  idea  by  the 
die  test  can  readily  be  seen.  The  beauty  of  these  tests  for  plasticity 
are  their  quickness,  cheapness  and  simplicity.  Any  one  can  soon  pro¬ 
vide  himself  with  the  apparatus,  and  anyone  can  soon  educate  his  fin¬ 
gers  until  they  become  skillful.  The  method  is  unscientific,  it  is  true, 
because  it  does  not  give  numerical  results,  but  we  must  bear  in  mind 
that  we  are  dealing  with  something  that  is  not  definable  in  exact  terms. 
A  case  will  very  seldom  arise  in  which  a  clay  that  appears  plastic 
by  these  tests  gives  trouble  from  lack  of  plasticity  in  actual  work¬ 
ing.  It  is  much  more  likely  that  many  clays  would  be  condemned 
for  lack  of  plasticity  in  the  laboratory  test,  which  in  practical  work 
would  be  all  right,  simply  because  their  preparation  would  be  much 
more  thorough  and  efficient.  • 

Shrinkage.  Shrinkage  is  the  next  property  about  which  we 
must  have  knowledge,  and  here  we  are  fortunate  in  finding  a  very 
simple  thing  to  deal  with.  Any  one  can  measure  the  shrinkage  of 
a  clay.  Simply  mold  it  up  with  water  to  the  required  consistency, 
form  a  bar  or  long  test  piece,  scratch  marks  at  the  required  length 


upon  it,  and  after  drying  quickly,  calculate  the  percentage  re¬ 
duction  in  length  between  marks.  This  test  becomes  much  easier 
of  course  if  we  have  standard  dies,  or  if  we  mark  off  our  distances 
on  the  metric  system.  But  these  tools  are  not  necessary  to  arriving 
at  quick  and  accurate  results ;  they  are  only  conveniences. 

The  importance  of  the  shrinkage  test  needs  no  amplification  ; 
everyone  recognizes  the  bearing  it  has  on  the  business  of  clay  manu¬ 
facture.  Clayworkers  sometimes  do  not  appreciate,  however,  the 
difference  and  importance  between  shrinkage  in  burning  and  shrink¬ 
age  in  drying.  Suppose,  for  instance,  we  desire  to  manufacture  sewer 
pipe  from  a  clay  whose  total  shrinkage  is  twelve  per  cent.,  and  upon 
investigation  we  find  that  eleven  per  cent,  of  the  shrinkage  occurred 
in  drying,  and  only  one  in  burning.  This  would  be  a  hard  clay  from 
which  to  get  good  results,  because  we  would  find  that  our  pipe  would 
be  pulling  out  of  round,  warping,  cracking,  and  that  we  could  not 
make  good  welds,  or  junctions.  The  ware  which  got  to  the  kiln  safe, 
would  come  out  safe,  but  the  loss  in  manufacture  up  to  the  kiln  would 
be  terrific. 

Suppose  another  case  like  a  flint  fire  clay,  which  shrinks  none 
in  drying,  but  shrinks  twelve  per  cent,  in  burning.  Such  a  clay  would 
be  absolutely  ruled  out  of  consideration  for  use  in  yellow  ware,  or 
encaustic  tile,  or  face  brick,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  its  fine 
clear  yellow  color  would  make  it  exceptionally  desirable  for  these 
industries.  The  reason  is  that  it  fire  cracks  until  it  is  ready  to  fall 
to  pieces  in  burning.  It  would  even  be  impossible  to  use  a  little  of 
it,  adding  non-plastics  to  offset  this  shrinkage,  because  the  clay  is 
already  non-plastic  itself.  On  the  other  hand,  for  a  refractory  ma¬ 
terial,  such  a  clay  is  admirable,  and  there  it  finds  its  legitimate  use. 
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These  examples  show  that  the  measurement  of  shrinkage  is  not 
complete  unless  we  know  where  and  when  the  shrinkage  occurs. 

Drying.  Intimately  connected  with  the  shrinkage  comes  the 
drying  problem.  It  is  not  identical,  because  some  clays  that  shrink 
very  greatly  still  dry  safely,  but  as  a  rule  it  is  safe  to  say  that  great 
shrinkage  means  tricky  drying,  and  that  small  shrinkage  means  safe 
drying.  The  speed  of  the  drying  is  a  very  important  consideration, 
not  only  on  account  of  the  time  and  heat  which  is  used,  but  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  fact  that  a  majority  of  the  efflorescence  comes  out  when 
the  drying  is  unduly  long ;  also  some  clays  twist  abominably  in 
drying,  while  others  with  equal  shrinkage  do  not. 

There  is  at  present  no  standard  method  of  conducting  a  drying 
test.  Everyone  prefers  to  study  out  a  method  for  himself  in  this 
matter,  and  therefore,  there  is  so  far  no  way  of  accurate  comparison 
between  clayworkers  in  discussing  this  problem.  What  we  heed  is 
a  standard  method  of  testing  the  drying  qualities  of  clays,  or  a 
standard  laboratory  dryer.  It  would  have  to  be  a  machine  in  which 
the  air  volume,  the  humidity,  the  temperature,  the  velocity  of  the 
air  currents,  were  known  and  under  control,  and  in  which  the  size 
of  the  clay  test-piece,  the  time  of  its  exposure,  the  rate  of  its  ex¬ 
posure,  and  the  total  water  contents  were  known.  If  all  these  things 
were  under  control,  it  would  be  possible  to  characterize  the  drying 
of  a  clay  in  terms  which  would  make  its  comparison  with  another 
clay  possible.  No  such  arrangement  is  in  existence  at  the  present 
time,  so  far  as  I  know,  but  there  seems  no  insurmountable  difficulty 
in  making  one. 

However,  while  we  have  not  as  yet  reached  the  stage  of  stand¬ 
ardized  laboratory  dryers,  we  all  of  us  can  test  the  drying  of  a  clay 
sufficiently  well  to  determine  whether  it  dries  well  or  ill.  We  may 
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copy  slow  drying  conditions  in  a  cold  room,  quick  drying  conditions 
in  a  warm  room,  or  the  severest  conditions  on  top  of  a  furnace  or 
boiler,  and  we  may  judge  from  the  behavior  of  the  clay  in  these 
different  places  whether  it  permits  of  much  latitude  in  its  treatment 
or  not. 

With  the  knowledge  derived 'from  these  three  tests,  i  e,  that  the 
clay  is  plastic  enough  for  the  purpose ;  that  its  shrinkage  is  not  ab¬ 
normal,  and  that  it  may  be  dried  quickly  without  cracking  or  warp¬ 
ing,  or  that  it  may  be  dried  slowly  without  efflorescence,  we  know  the 
essentials.  No  chemistry  has  been  needed  in  determining  these  facts, 
and  scarcely  any  tools ;  nothing  but  a  small  pair  of  scales,  caliper, 
a  rule,  a  little  experience,  and  some  good  judgment.  That  is  the 
outfit. 

Testing  of  the  Behavior  on  Burning.  Many  clayworkers  think 
that  the  principal  difficulty  of  clay  manufacture  centers  in  the  burn¬ 
ing.  That  is  not  my  experience.  Some  clays  can  be  burned  safely, 
which  cannot  be  worked  advantageously  ;  further,  many  clays  can  be 
molded,  dried,  and  burned  successfully,  which  are  of  no  use  when 
burnt.  That  is,  .their  physical  properties  are  not  good,  even  when 
the  best  has  been  done  for  them  by  proper  treatment.  The  burning 
problem,  therefore,  while  it  is  a  very  serious  one,  is  after  all  one 
which  is  under  control  of  the  operator  to  a  large  extent.  But  the 
ultimate  qualities  of  the  clay,  which  make  it  desirable  or  undesirable 
for  use,  are  partly  the  result  of  the  treatment  of  the  clay,  and  partly 
the  result  of  its  natural  constitution,  and  thus  can  never  be  wholly 
under  control. 

In  the  burning  there  are  three  points  upon  which  we  need  infor¬ 
mation.  First,  the  speed  at  which  the  clay  may  be  heated  up.  Sec¬ 
ond,  whether  the  clay  oxidizes  easily  or  not.  Third,  the  range  of 
temperature  at  which  it  vitrifies.  These  problems  are  different  from 
those  which  have  preceded.  While  the  first  is  chiefly  a  physical  fac¬ 
tor,  the  second  and  third  are  strictly  chemical  in  nature.  That  is 
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they  rest  upon  purely  chemical  causes,  and  are  merely  time  measure¬ 
ments  of  the  rate  at  which  a  given  chemical  reaction  progresses. 

Rate  of  Heating.  Some  clays  as  soon  as  the  water  is  expelled 
may  be  heated  up  rapidly  with  perfect  safety  until  the  chemical 
changes  of  red'  heat  begin.  That  is,  they  may  be  raised  from  100 
degrees  to  600  degrees  without  giving  the  least  trouble.  Others  will 
fly  into  a  thousand  pieces  if  the  speed  of  heating  up  is  too  fast. 
Steam  will  burst  any  clay,  if  the  heat  is  brought  up  so  suddenly  on 
wet  wares,  that  the  water  has  no  time  to  escape.  But  this  snapping 
does  not  seem  to  depend'  upon  the  amount  of  water,  for  clays  may  be 
dried  until  bone  dry  and  heated  through  and  through,  and  yet  snap 
and  fly  when  the  temperature  begins  to  rise.  No  complicated  process 
ic  required'  to  determine  whether  a  clay  is  safe  in  this  respect  or  not. 
Only  a  simple  practical  trial  is  needed.  If  the  clay  snaps  when  heated 
up  quickly,  look  out  for  it.  If  it  stands  rapid  temperature  alterations 
safely,  it  is  a  point  in  its  favor.  It  is  fair  to  say  that  clays  which 
give  much  trouble  from  snapping  are  not  common,  but  when  found 
they  give  much  trouble. 

Oxidation  Behavior.  It  was  shown  in  the  report  of  our  Committee 
on  Technical  Investigation  a  year  ago,  that  practically  all  clays  con¬ 
tain  materials  which  must  be  either  removed  by  burning,  or  which 
must  be  altered  in  chemical  condition  so  as  to  make  them  harmless. 
These  substances  were  found  to  be  carbon,  sulphur  and  iron.  The  first 
two  are  removed  by  burning ;  at  least  all  of  the  carbon,  and  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  sulphur  may  be  burnt  and  carried  out  as  the 
gases  carbonic  acid  and  sulphuric  acid.  But  the  iron  cannot  be  elim¬ 
inated  in  this  way,  nor  is  it  necessary.  It  only  requires  that  the  iron 
shall  be  put  into  the  highest  common  stage  of  oxidation,  in  which 
the  color  imparted  to  a  clay  is  red.  Iron  in  this  condition  is  not  a 
detriment  to  the  vitrification  of  the  clay,  but  before  it  reaches  this 
stage,  it  is  a  very  real  source  of  danger. 


These  three  changes  are  all  effected  by  one  and  the  same  agent, 
viz  :  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  which  is  absorbed  as  it  flows  through  the 
kiln,  and  gradually  does  its  work  on  the  clay.  The  part  of  the  burn 
in  which  this  process  goes  on,  we  have  therefore  called  the  oxidation 
period. 

It  has  not  been  recognized  until  recently  that  the  oxidation 
period  is  an  important  stage  in  clay  burning,  but  it  has  been  proven 
that  such  is  the  case,  and  that  practically  all  clays  must  pass  through 
this  stage.  The  reason  we  have  been  so  slow  in  noting  this  fact  and 
giving  it  its  proper  weight  is  that  in  ordinary  clays  of  the  surface 
formations,  we  do  not  find  sufficient  carbon  or  sulphur  of  the  ferrous 
iron  present  to  make  much  trouble.  They  burn  out  or  oxidize  quietly 
and  harmlessly  at  comparatively  low  temepratures,  and  we  see  nothing 
in  the  process  or  final  product  to  indicate  the  fact  that  they  have 
been  there  at  all.  But  if  we  make  a  special  experiment  in  order  to 
find  whether  they  are  there  we  have  no  difficulty  in  proving  it.  Only 
once  have  I  seen  a  clay  of  this  type  so  badly  used  as  to  develop  de¬ 
fects  from  faulty  oxidation. 

But  in  recent  years  we  have  started  working  clays  of  another 
type,  viz :  the  fire  clays  and  shales  which  lie  deeply  buried  in  the 
earth’s  crust,  and  which  contain  sulphur  and  carbon  and  ferrous  iron 
in  much  greater  quantities  than  the  surface  clays.  In  these  clays, 
the  oxidation  process  thrusts  itself  upon  our  notice  and  we  must  reckon 
with  it,  whether  we  wish  to  or  not.  If  it  is  not  attended  to  properly, 
or  rather  if  the  clay  burning  is  pushed  forward  without  regard  to 
this  stage,  the  result  will  be  ruined  ware  and  heavy  financial  losses. 
Hundreds  of  firms  are  suffering  from  exactly  this  cause  at  present, 
and  of  the  complaints  filed  by  clayworkers,  more  are  attributable 
to  this  cause  than  to  any  other  single  one.  In  fact  almost  as  many 
as  to  all  other  causes  put  together. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  at  this  time  to  discuss  minutely  the  oxi¬ 
dation  period.  I  merely  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  some 
clays  oxidize  readily,  and  others  do  not,  and  that  where  clay  offers  ob¬ 
stacles  to  easy  oxidation,  this  fact  constitutes  one  of  the  most  for¬ 
midable  handicaps  which  a  clay  may  possess.  In  fact  if  clayworkers 
in  the  past  had  chosen  their  clays  advisedly,  many  clays  now  being 
worked  at  a  loss  or  with  a  bare  living,  would  never  have  been 
touched  at  all. 

To  judge  of  the  qualities  of  any  clay  then,  it  is  imperatively  nec¬ 
essary  that  we  should  carefully  examine  its  prospective  behavior  on 
oxidation.  Fortunately  the  information  is  Easily  obtained.  All  that 
need  to  be  done  is  to  draw^  trials  from  the  kiln  during  the  early  stages 
of  the  burning,  and  break  them  in  two  and  observe  how  far  the  pro¬ 
cess  has  progressed.  A  dark  discoloration  in  the  center  indicates 
the  ingredients  which  cause  the  trouble  and  when  these  discolorations 
disappear,  and  then  only,  is  it  safe  to  go  ahead  and  raise  the  tem¬ 
perature  for  vitrification.  The  experiment  is  so  simple  that  it*  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  see  how  clayworkers  have  failed  to  learn  for  themselves 
this  most  necessary  procedure,  but  it  is  only  rarely  that  a  clayworker 
thinks  of  doing  so. 

In  judging  of  the  quality  of  a  clay  in  the  testing  process,  one  is 
much  more  likely  to  come  into  contact  with  these  phenomena  than  in 
actual  burning  process,  for  the  reason  that  clays  are  fired  in  testing 
at  a  much  faster  rate  than  in  normal  burning,  and  therefore,  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  imperfect  oxidation  is  much  greater.  Everyone  who  handles 
test  kilns  is  well  aware  of  the  constant  difficulty  experienced  with 
faulty  oxidation. 

The  Test  Kiln.  This  brings  me  to  another  matter,  viz :  the  test 
kiln  problem.  We  cannot  consider  clay  testing  without  considering 
this  necessary  feature  of  it,  for  in  order  to  arrive  at  results  we  must 
burn  our  clays,  and  we  must  use  the  test  kiln. 

The  test  kiln  really  constitutes  one  of  the  most  troublesome  prob¬ 
lems  in  the  whole  subject.  The  points  of  difference  between  the 
test  kilns  and  the  larger  kilns  used  in  the  regular  industries  are 
chiefly  as  follows.  First,  the  time  of  burning  a  charge  of  ware  is 
so  greatly  shortened'  in  the  test  kiln ;  second,  the  composition  of  the 
kiln  atmosphere  as  maintained  in  the  test  kiln  is  quite  widely  dif¬ 
ferent  from  that  maintained  in  the  large  kiln.  Third,  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  cool  the  test  kiln  as  slowly  and  deliberately  as  large  kilns 
are  cooled,  and  this  influences  the  color  of  the  product,  as  well  as 
its  strength  and  toughness.  Fourth,  in  dealing  with  the  small  quan¬ 
tity  of  clay  in  the  test  kiln,  we  do  not  get  the  same  effect  which  the 
great  mass  of  clay  produces  in  the  large  kiln.  Test  kiln  burning  may, 
therefore,  be  easier  or  much  more  difficult  than  regular  burning,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  nature  of  the  clay  to  be  tested,  and  its  results  will 
at  one  time  need  to  be  discounted,  and  at  another  time  greatly  en¬ 
hanced,  to  arrive  at  a  just  estimate  of  what  the  clay  will  do  in  reg¬ 
ular  practice. 

The  natural  tendency  of  all  clay  testers  would  be  to  have  their 
trials  fired  in  large  kilns,  and  save  themselves  the  irregularities  of 
the  test  kiln,  if  it  were  possible  to  secure  the  opportunity.  A  mom¬ 
ent’s  consideration  will  show  anyone  that  it  is  not  feasible  for  a 
chemist  to  depencf  upon  burning  clay  tests  at  random  among  full  size 
kilns  in  use.  The  difficulty  in  finding  kilns  that  are  suitable ;  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  gaining  opportunity  to  have  your  ware  placed  in  them  ;  the 
difficulty  of  seeing  that  it  is  not  mistreated  by  some  malicious  or 
meddlesome  person,  who  might  have  some  reason  for  desiring  to  have 
the  test  result  unfavorably,  and  finally,  the  difficulty  of  securing  the 
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mass  effect  before  alluded  to,  where  a  large  kiln  Is  burning  one  kind 
of  ware  and  it  is  desired  to  test  a  small  quantity  of  another  kind  in 
it.  All  of  these  things,  and  others  make  it  well  nigh  impossible  to 
depend  upon  the  use  of  the  large  kilns  In  clay  testing.  In  occasional 
Instances,  it  is  quite  possible  to  do  so  with  good  results.  Where  an 
individual  clayworker  is  testing  some  clay  for  use  in  his  own  factory, 
and  where  the  temperature  and  treatment  of  the  ware  are  exactly 
what  he  expects  to  maintain,  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  put  in  tests 
from  time  to  time,  and  give  them  the  exact  kiln  conditions  which 
they  need.  Where  this  can  be  done,  the  testing  is  the  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  which  we  can  possibly  reach,  but  such  conditions  are  almost 
never  attainable  by  the  commercial  clay  tester.  He  is,  therefore,  re¬ 
luctantly  obliged  to  reject  the  big  kiln  idea,  or  if  he  adopts  it,  his 
troubles  In  explaining  the  problems  which  arise,  will  be  fully  as  great 
as  If  he  had  depended  upon  the  small  test  kiln  instead. 

One  of  the  worst  difficulties  one  has  to  encounter  in  burning  test 
pieces  in  large  kilns,  is  the  tendency  of  the  latter  to  give  results  of 
fictitious  excellence.  The  clay  which  might  give  very  great  trouble 
in  practical  working,  when  burning  in  large  masses  at  a  time,  might 
give  beautiful  results  when  burning  in  small  quantities  in  a  large 
kiln,  under  more  favorable  circumstances  than  could  be  given  it  in  the 
usual  way.  Few  clayworkers  apparently  consider  this  point,  and 
if  they  secure  a  beautiful  test  piece  from  a  large  kiln,  they  immedi¬ 
ately  seem  to  think  that  they  can  duplicate  it  on  the  large  scale  In 
kilns  of  their  own. 

When  we  come  to  deal  with  the  other  end  of  the  dilemma,  viz  : 
the  test  kiln,  we  find  that  no  single  kiln  has  yet  been  devised  which 
meets  the  varied  wants  of  the  clay  tester.  Kilns  of  at  least  two  dif¬ 
ferent  types  are  necessary  to  an  effective  clay  testing  plant.  One  of 
these  must  be  designed  to  give  a  wide  range  of  temperature  in  one  fir¬ 
ing.  This  is  very  easily  secured,  for  in  all  kilns  the  temperature 
tends  to  drop  away  rapidly  as  we  leave  the  proximity  of  the  fire. 
The  difficulty  is  encountered  when  we  try  to  make  a  kiln  which  gives 
a  uniform  temperature  over  a  considerable  area.  By  firing  up  to  any 
given  maximum  at  the  hottest  point,  it  is  possible  to  place  a  series 
of  test  pieces  at  regularly  lower  temperatures  by  placing  them  at  reg¬ 
ularly  increasing  distances  from  the  point  of  greatest  temperature. 
In  dealing  with  an  entirely  unknown  clay,  it  is  convenient  to  burn  the 
kiln  until  the  temperature  at  the  hottest  point  reaches  cone  10,  hav¬ 
ing  placed  test  pieces  at  points  where  cone  5,  cone  1,  cone  05,  cone 
010  will  be  obtained.  In  a  vertical  shaft  kiln,  these  test  pieces  are 
placed  at  various  levels  above  the  grate  bars.  By  a  few  preliminary 
burns,  we  can  find  out  what  any  given  kiln  will  do  at  any  level,  if  the 
maximum  temperature  reached  is  the  same  each  burn.  To  find  out 
what  the  clay  will  do  at  all  these  different  temperatures,  it  is  then 
easy  ;  in  other  words  we  establish  its  heat  range.  And  also,  while  the 
kiln  is  in  process  of  heating  up,  we  can  repeatedly  draw  trials  to  see 
how  the  oxidation  is  progressing  and  thus  determine  whether  the 
temperature  is  rising  too  fast  or  not. 

Such  a  test  kiln  answers  the  ordinary  purposes  of  determining 
oxidation  and  vitrification  behavior  of  clays  very  well.  Its  weakness 
lies  in  its  failure  to  produce  the  same  colors  which  the  clay  would 
naturally  produce  when  burnt  in  large  kilns  under  the  conditions 
which  prevail  there ;  so  that  the  product  of  the  test  kiln  may  seem 
very  unpromising,  judging  from  the  test  pieces,  while  as  a  matter  of 
fact  the  clay  may  be  capable  of  giving  very  beautiful  effects.  But 
after  we  have  found  out  for  any  given  clay  what  temperature  Is 
needed  to  develop  its  best  qualities,  we  cannot  use  the  above  test 
kiln  for  making  a  more  conclusive  test  of  the  clay  at  this  temperature, 
for  there  is  apt  to  be  no  sufficient  area  of  uniform  temperature  any¬ 
where  in  it.  For  this  purpose  we  need  a  kiln  containing  a  chamber 
of  moderate  size,  capable  of  holding  a  small  quantity  of  ware  of  the 
same  size  that  the  prospective  commercial  product  will  be,  and  which 
can  be  heated  uniformly  in  every  part  to  the  same  temperature.  If 
the  clay  is  to  be  tested  for  face  brick,  we  should  make  face  brick  of 
it,  and  judge  of  its  excellence  by  pieces  of  the  full  size.  Similarly 
for  paving  brick.  For  sewer  pipe  this  is  not  necessary,  because  as 
a  rule  samples  of  small  diameter,  say  three  or  four  inches,  and  one- 
half  or  one-fourth  of  the  normal  length,  can  be  made  to  show  much 
the  same  behavior  as  the  full-sized  ones,  by  weighting  them  as  heavily 
as  the  pipes  in  a  sewer  pipe  kiln  are  weighted  when  they  occupy 
the  lowest  position  in  a  stand.  Roofing  tile  should  be  burned  in  full 
size,  also  the  ordinary  forms  of  pottery.  There  is  a  great  risk  by 
misjudging  results  when  one  attempts  to  say  what  the  defects  of  a 
large  piece  will  be,  when  judging  from  a  small  one.  For  this  reason, 
no  final  test  of  a  clay  should  depend  upon  trial  pieces  of  small  size, 
except  possibly  in  the  case  of  refractory  materials.  In  this  industry 
the  fusion  or  breaking  down  of  the  clay  is  a  chemical  problem  more 
than  a  mechanical  one,  and  the  chemical  behavior  can  be  ascertained 
about  as  well  on  a  small  piece  as  on  a  larger  one.  The  difficulty  and 
expense  of  obtaining  temperature  sufficient  to  melt  a  full-sized  fire 
brick  are  so  great,  that  it  is  customary  to  make  fusion  tests  on  very 
small  quantities,  accurately  sampled  to  fairly  represent  the  whole. 

The  second  test'  kiln  should  therefore  be  so  constructed  that  a 
uniform  temperature  may  be  secured  in  the  entire  kiln  chamber.  In 
some  cases  It  is  desirable  that  this  chamber  be  converted  into  a 
muffle ;  in  others  it  should  be  left  open  for  the  passage  of  the  flames 
through  the  ware.  It  should  be  constructed  so  that  the  interior 


space  may  be  used  in  any  desired  way,  and  that  the  construction 
of  muffles,  etc.,  inside  it,  could  be  done  with  the  minimum  of  trouble. 
The  firing  arrangements  and  draft  should  be  so  designed  that  the 
burner  will  have  perfect  control  of  them  and  can  raise  or  lower  the 
temperature  of  any  part  of  the  kiln  practically  at  will.  It  is  need¬ 
less  to  say  that  this  form  of  test  kiln  is  not  an  easy  one  to  construct. 

Of  all  the  dozens  that  I  have  seen,  and  of  the  many  which  I  have 

personally  constructed  and  used,  I  cannot  honestly  say  that  I  have 

ever  seen  one  which  is  wholly  satisfactory.  But  there  are  great 

differences  in  them  however.  Some  are  much  worse  than  others. 

If  one  has  succeeded  in  constructing  for  himself  a  pair  of  test 
kilns,  one  adjusted  to  producing  a  wide  heat  range  and  the  other 
for  producing  an  even  temperature  throughout  its  interior,  he  is  then 
in  position  to  make  ordinary  clay  tests  as  well  as  they  can  be  made, 
For  testing  high  grade  fire  clays  still  another  furnace  must  be  pro¬ 
vided. 

Returning  at  this  point  to  the  subject  of  oxidation,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  in  studying  the  burning  behavior  of  a  new  clay  to  provide  a 
considerable  number  of  test  pieces  which  may  be  placed  at  different 
levels  in  the  kiln,  so  that  they  may  be  withdrawn  freely  at  different 
times  and  still  leave  a  sufficient  number  to  go  through  the  burn  to 
the  end.  Ordinarily  one  does  not  require  more  than  six  or  eight  draw 
trials  to  determine  the  nature  of  the  oxidation  behavior.  But  clays 
have  occasionally  been  met  which  have  resisted  oxidation  for  a 
period  three  to  five  times  as  long  as  in  normal  clays.  I  have  oc¬ 
casionally  '  used  my  entire  supply  of  clay  in  experimenting,  without 
obtaining  a  single  perfectly  oxidized  piece.  Of  course  it  could  be 
reported  in  this  case  that  the  clay  offered  such  difficulties  in  oxidation 
that  it  would  be  undesirable  for  use  in  any  clayworking  industry. 
Nevertheless  it  was  a  source  of  dissatisfaction  to  be  unable  to  show 
definitely  what  the  material  would  be,  if  it  were  carried  through 
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a  successful  burn.  One  point  should  be  observed  in  oxidation  trials, 
viz:, that  the  oxidation  should  be  confined  to  low  temperatures.  The 
color  of  the  clay  is  almost  sure  to  receive  a  permanent  damage  if  the 
temperature  is  allowed  to  go  beyond  850°  C  and  it  is  much  safer 
therefore,  to  keep  the  temperature  down  to  low  red  heat  until  your 
draw  trials  show  perfect  oxidation. 

The  Vitrification  Test.  Clays  vary  very  widely  In  their  behavior 
during  the  final  hardening  or  vitrification  process.  These  differences 
affect  the  clays’  value  in  two  ways.  First  by  affecting  the  nature  of 
the  best  product  obtainable,  and  second  by  affecting  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  it. 

Some  clays  proceed  quietly  through  the  temperature  changes  with 
scarcely  any  visible  effects  until  all  at  once  their  critical  point  Is 
reached. 

They  then  shrink,  harden  and  fuse  with  startling  rapidity.  Such 
clays  are  treacherous  and  unprofitable  to  work,  because  one  is  compelled 
to  get  perilously  close  to  the  fusing  point  in  order  to  secure  commer¬ 
cial  hardness.  Other  clays  pass  gradually  with  increasing  hardness 
from  stage  to  stage  and  do  not  manifest  any  wide  difference  in  struc¬ 
ture  between  any  two  stages.  Even  in  clays  of  this  nature  there  Is 
great  difference,  because  the  vitrification  of  one  may  run  through  a 
temperature  range  of  five  cones,  while  another  one  may  perhaps  tun 
through  fifteen  cones  without  being  actually  ruined  by  over  burning. 
It  is  evident  that  if  a  clay  product  may  be  given  a  heat  range  of 
several  cones,  and  still  be  commercially  excellent,  that  the  chances 
of  making  money  by  its  manufacture  are  enormously  increased,  be 
soft  material  at  the  cold  part  of  the  kiln,  and  the  hard  material 
at  the  hot  part  of  the  kiln  will  each  still  be  merchantable,  and 
will  not  vary  very  widely  from  the  best  material  at  those  parts  of 
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the  kiln  where  the  temperature  was  average.  In  other  words,  the 
entire  output  of  the  kiln  can  be  disposed  of. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  are  dealing  with  a  clay  of  low  vit¬ 
rification  range,  we  are  certain  to  have  both  underburned  and  over¬ 
fired  material  in  each  kiln.  If  over  burned,  it  is  either  rejected  alto¬ 
gether,  or  must  be  sold  at  a  sacrifice,  or  must  be  refired  in  the  hope 
of  getting  it  out  again  in  better  condition  and  of  commercial  grade. 
Refiring  of  course  costs  money,  and  there  are  few  common  clay  pro¬ 
ducts  on  which  one  can  afford  to  spend  this  extra  cost  and  still  make 
profits.  The  width  of  this  temperature  range  is  therefore  one  of  the 
important  points  to  develop  in  clay  testing,  and  it  is  one  which  defies 
any  prophesies  based  on  merely  practical  experience.  One  cannot  tell 
from  the  appearance  of  clay,  or  its  geological  age  and  occurrence, 
or  the  way  it  works,  whether  or  not  it  will  be  satisfactory  in  this 
respect.  As  a  general  rule,  very  fine  grained  clays  vitrify  more  rapid¬ 
ly  than  coarse  ones.  But  all  these  considerations  make  this  generaliza¬ 
tion  of  little  value. 

If  a  number  of  trial  pieces  be  placed  in  the  kiln  and  subjected  to 
a  wide  range  of  temperatures  for  vitrification,  and  then  allowed  to 
cool  with  the  kiln,  and  withdrawn  only  after  they  have  reached  the 
atmospheric  temperature  again,  one  is  able  to  see  what  the  heat  range 
of  the  clay  is.  For  instance,  if  one  finds  that  at  010,  the  clay  has 
not  begun  to  harden,  and  that  at  05  it  is  still  soft,  though  hard 
enough  for  common  brick,  and  that  at  cone  1  it  has  reached  the  hard¬ 
ness  of  a  sewer  brick  and  at  a  cone  5  it  is  a  hard  paving  brick, 
inclining  to  brittleness,  and  at  a  cone  10  it  has  swollen  up  to  a  puffy 
cinder,  we  have  data  before  us  from  which  we  can  -onfidently  pre¬ 
dict  has  a  heat  range  from  cone  02  to  6,  and  that  it  is  favorable  to 
a  large  yield  of  a  remarkable  grade.  This  heat  range  amounts  to 
about  250°  Fah.,  and  it  would  surely  seem  that  any  kiln  ought  to  be 
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controlled  within  such  wide  limits  as  this.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  our 
draw  trials  show  no  perceptible  change  between  cones  010,  05  and  1, 
and  show  at  cone  5  a  bubbled  cindery  mass,  then  it  would  be  appar¬ 
ent  that  somewhere  between  cone  1  and  5  this  clay  reached  a  sudden 
maturity,  and  passed  beyond  it  into  fusion,  and  if  one  were  wise,  he 
would  aviod  establishing  a  clay  plant  upon  any  such  raw  material. 

From  the  foregoing  rough  illustration  you  will  see  that  a  practical 
estimate  of  the  value  of  a  clay  by  burning  is  possible  by  following  the 
lines  laid  down  above. 

The  Qualities  Developed  in  Clay  by  Burning.  The  properties 
which  characterize  burned  clays  cover  an  exceedingly  wide  range, 
so  wide  in  fact  that  it  is  not  possible  to  lay  down  their  limits  with 
the  decision  or  detail  which  has  been  possible  in  the  two  preceding 
sections  on  the  raw  properties  and  burning.  We  burn  clays  to  produce 
wares  for  such  exceedingly  different  purposes,  that  the  qualities  which 
recommend  clay  for  one  use  would  condemn  it  for  another.  One  ware 
must  be  vitrified,  another  must  nearly  melt,  another  must  not  melt 
at  all ;  one  must  be  opaque,  another  must  be  translucent ;  one  must 
be  tough  and  elastic,  another  must  be  brittle ;  one  must  have  a  coarse, 
open  structure,  another  would  be  fatally  damaged  by  such  structure, 
and  so  on.  So  that  it  is  necessary  in  clay  testing  to  know  In  ad¬ 
vance  for  what  purpose  a  clay  is  to  be  used,  in  order  to  reach  con¬ 
clusions  of  importance.  When  you  are  approached  with  the  request 
to  test  a  clay  and  see  what  it  is  good  for,  it  is  impossible  to  meet 
the  demand  at  what  people  think  a  reasonable  cost  because  there  are 
so  many  uses  to  which  it  might  be  put,  and  each  would  require  a  spe¬ 
cial  examination  by  itself. 

Color.  There  are  some  qualities  about  which  a  few  general  truths 
may  be  stated.  The  first  of  these  qualities  of  wide  general  importance 
is  the  color.  A  large  class  of  clay  wares  depend  principally  on  their 


color  for  their  value.  This  is  true  to  a  considerable  extent  of  com¬ 
mon  brick.  It  is  the  least  true  of  common  brick  made  and  sold  in 
large  cities,  because  here  they  are  chiefly  used  in  interior  walls  and 
for  backing  up,  so  that  the  brick  are  not  seen,  and  their  appearance 
is  therefore  unimportant.  But  the  common  brick  of  small  towns  and 
cities  is  the  surface  material  of  the  structure  and  its  appearance  Is 
therefore  important.  For  face  brick,  roofing  tile,  terra-cotta,  and 
many  other  clay  products  the  color  is  of  the  very  greatest  importance. 
In  the  burning  process  which  has  just  been  described,  it  has  been  made 
clear  that  the  test  kiln  is  imperfect  in  this  respect.  If  we  draw  a 
clay  trial  from  a  kiln  which  at  its  maximum  temperature,  it  will 
possess  none  of  the  characteristics  which  mark  the  clay  when  cooled 
normally.  But  of  all  the  qualities  thus  disarranged,  the  color  and 
toughness  are  most  affected.  Therefore  the  first  requirement  Is  that 
some  test  pieces  must  be  permitted  to  remain  in  the  kiln  at  the  end 
of  the  burn,  so  that  they  may  cool  down  with  the  kiln  to  the  atmos¬ 
pheric  temperature.  These  test  pieces  will  give  us  some  indication  of 
what  the  color  of  the  clay  would  be  at  the  various  temperatures 
which  they  represent,  but  after  all  they  are  very  unreliable.  We 
find  that  it  is  impossible  to  produce  the  same  color  in  a  small  kiln 
containing  a  few  pieces  that  we  can  easily  get  in  a  large  kiln  con¬ 
taining  thousands  of  pieces.  In  the  case  of  a  clay  burning  to  a  pure 
white  color,  there  would  be  no  difference,  and  in  case  of  the  clay 
burning  a  fine  bright  red  there  might  be  little  difference.  But  where 
there  is  one  clay  whose  color  is  unaltered  by  such  treatment,  i.  e., 
variations  of  time  and  temperature  and  cooling,  there  are  a  hundred 
that  are  not,  so  that  we  must  always  accept  the  color  developed  by  a 
test  kiln  with  much  reserve. 

In  general,  the  color  developed  is  worse  than  that  we  can  expect 
to  achieve  in  practice.  For  instance,  in  burning  face  brick  In  an 
open  test  kiln,  one  almost  invariably  flashes  or  flame  marks  the  brick 
more  or  less.  A  large  kiln  should  avoid  this.  Also  if  one  be  making 
flash  brick  in  the  test  kiln,  he  cannot  often  secure  the  warmth  and 
brilliancy  of  flash  which  a  lai-ge  kiln  readily  generates.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  one  is  burning  face  brick  in  a  muffle  test  kiln,  he  may  per¬ 
haps  secure  a  very  even,  beautiful  color,  as  good,  in'  fact,  as  could 
be  gotten  in  a  large  kiln,  where  the  brick  are  not  set  in  a  muffle.  So 
that  one  cannot  always  insist  that  the  results  of  the  test  kiln  shall 
be  gotten  by  the  same  method  of  burning  which  the  clay  will  be  called 
on  to  undergo ;  it  is  much  more  likely  that  the  idea  obtained  by  differ¬ 
ent  methods  may  lead  us  nearer  the  truth.  The  greatest  discrimina¬ 
tion  is  required  in  reaching  such  conclusions. 

In  general,  one  cannot  secure  a  beautiful  color  in  the  test  kiln, 
by  any  process,  whether  the  test  pieces  be  screened  from  the  influence 
of  the  flames  or  exposed  to  them.  One  can  often  say  as  the  result 
of  the  test  kiln  burns,  that  a  clay  will  give  a  good  color  under  com¬ 
mercial  conditions,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  one  gets  a  bad  color 
in  test  kiln  treatment,  no  matter  how  careful  he  is,  nor  how  many 
treatments  he  tries,  there  is  always  the  possibility  that  under  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  large  kiln  the  color  might  be  very  much  better.  The 
reason  for  this  is  the  mass  effect  to  which  allusion  has  been  made. 
For  instance,  the  emanations  from  fifty  thousand  or  one  hundred 
thousand  brick  containing  carbon  and  sulphur,  powerfully  affect  the 
atmosphere  of  the  kiln  for  hours  at  a  time,  and  leave  an  indelible 
effect  on  the  ware  in  consequence.  But  when  we  burn  a  half  dozen 
of  such  brick  in  the  test  kiln,  the  emanation  of  these  brick  bears  such 
a  small  proportion  to  the  volume  of  hot  air  passing  through  the  kiln, 
that  its  effect  on  the  brick  becomes  reduced  to  an  indistinguishable 
trifle.  We  may  obtain  in  the  first  case  a  beautiful  golden  brown  or 
iron  rust  color,  while  only  a  dirty  buff  would  be  reached  in  the  second 
case.  The  testing  process  must  be  acknowledged,  therefore,  as  less 
satisfactory  -in  respect  to  color  than  in  any  other  respect. 

Shrinkage.  Another  property  of  great  importance  in  all  cases  Is 
the  shrinkage.  We  have  discussed  this  in  connection  with  the  raw 
clay,  but  the  shrinkage  in  burning  is  entirely  separate  from  that 
produced  by  plasticity.  The  measurement  of  the  burning  shrinkage 
is  a  simple  process,  the  method  of  which  is  the  same  as  the  drying 
shrinkage.  But  we  need  to  know  what  this  shrinkage  is  at  a  num¬ 
ber  of  different  temperatures  rather  than  at  one  particular  temper¬ 
ature.  Some  clays  shrink  rapidly,  others  do  not.  In  some  the  Are 
shrinkage  is  very  great,  in  others  very  little,  so  that  the  shrinkage 
data  of  the  clay  should  be  tabulated,  showing  that  out  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  per  cent,  total  shrinkage,  what  part  belongs  to  the  drying,  and 
what  part  to  each  cone  temperature  at  which  trial  pieces  were  meas¬ 
ured.  If  these  series  show  a  regular  constant  change  in  volume,  we 
have  the  best  evidence  that  this  clay  will  not  give  trouble  in  the  way 
of  fire  cracks,  warping  and  twisting.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  find 
the  clay  shrinks  suddenly  or  excessively  at  any  point  in  the  burning, 
then  we  must  look  out  for  unprofitable  operations.  The  difference  In 
this  respect  in  different  industries  is  very  great.  For  instance,  a 
paving  brickmaker  expects  great  shrinkage,  while  a  silica  brickmaker 
expects  none.  The  use  of  the  product  will  determine  these  things  in 
advance. 

The  Toughness.  The  toughness  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  prop¬ 
erties  to  measure  of  any  we  have  to  deal  with,  because,  like  plasticity, 
it  Is  not  a  simple  property.  It  is  the  resultant  of  two  or  more  prop¬ 
erties.  Elasticity  on  one  side  and  hardness  on  the  other  are  two 
properties  which  are  supposed  to  control  that  indefinable  thing  which 
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we  call  toughness.  For  instance,  if  a  substance  be  hard  and  not 
elastic,  and  breaks  readily  under  a  blow,  we  call  it  brittle.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  a  substance  be  soft  and  very  elastic  like  rubber,  we 
call  it  tough.  The  toughness  of  a  clay  ware,  which  is  designed  to 
stand  friction  or  wear  or  blows  is  not  like  that  of  rubber,  nor  is  it 
brittleness  like  that  of  ice.  It  must  stand  between  these  in  both 
respects.  It  must  have  sufficient  hardness  to  resist  penetration  and 
sufficient  elasticity  to  avoid  shattering  from  the  blows  that  come 
Its  way.  The  paving  brick  is  par  excellence  an  example  of  this  quality. 

No  one  can  prophesy  what  the  toughness  of  clay  will  be.  Some 
clays  give  every  promise  of  toughness,  but  when  burned  are  found 
to  wear  away  rapidly.  Others  stand  an  incredible  amount  of  wear 
and  pounding  before  they  crumble  down. 

The  method  of  testing  toughness  of  clay  wares  is  by  the  so-called 
abrasion  test.  The  standard  paving  brick  test  of  this  Association 
is  an  abrasion  test.  Similar  tests  have  to  be  made  for  all  sorts  of 
materials.  For  instance,  china  plates  may  be  tested  by  abrasion 
as  wTell  as  paving  brick.  You  have  all  seen  the  abrasive  qualities  of 
plates  pretty  wTell  tested  in  watching  the  table  service  at  a  modern 
American  hotel.  But  when  rival  manufacturers  want  to  determine 
which  is  making  the  best  ware,  they  need  a  process  which  admits 
of  a  more  definite  numerical  result  than  the  hotel  method.  If  we 
break  up  a  set  of  plates  into  inch-square  pieces,  carefully  selecting 
pieces  of  the  same  thickness  in  ord'er  that  the  two  brands  may  be 
fairly  compared,  and  then  put  them  into  a  cylinder  with  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  porcelain  pebbles  to  act  as  the  wearing  agent,  we  can 
very  soon  tell  which  variety  has  the  property  of  toughness  developed 
to  the  greatest  degree.  A  rattler  must  therefore  be  adjusted  according 
to  the  work  it  is  called  upon  to  do.  In  testing  brick  we  use  a  thirty- 
inch  cylinder,  and  in  it  three  hundred  pounds  of  iron  and’  steel  shot, 
in  order  to  make  the  test  severe  enough.  In  testing  china  dinner 
plates,  we  perhaps  might  use  a  twelve-inch  cylinder  with  ten  pounds 
of  porcelain  marbles,  about  seven-eighths  inch  in  diameter,  and  these 
conditions  would  be  just  as  severe  in  proportion  as  the  paving  brick 
test. 

By  controlling  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder,  the  speed  of  rota¬ 
tion,  the  duration  of  the  test,  the  weight  of  the  abrasive  charge,  the 
size  of  the  pieces  composing  the  abrasive  charge,  and  possibly  a  few 
other  factors,  we  can  devise  a  rattler  or  abrasion  test  which  will  de¬ 
velop  this  quality  of  toughness  in  any  commercial  material.  It  is 
necessary  in  compounding  the  charge  for  any  test  to  use  two  sizes 
of  abrasives.  The  large  ones  strike  the  heavy  blows,  and  test  the 
brittleness,  and  the  small  ones  scour  and  rub  the  surface  to  wear  it 
away.  If  we  make  our  charge  consist  of  small  pebbles  only,  the 
action  is  not  sufficiently  energetic.  If  all  large  pebbles,  the  machine 
acts  as  a  ball  mill  or  crusher.  Skill  in  devising  the  test  therefore 
hinges  on  the  compounding  of  a  charge  which  will  make  the  severity 
of  the  test  exactly  suited  to  the  material.  This  requires  some  prac¬ 
tice,  but  is,  after  all,  a  simple  mechanical  matter. 

Absorption.  This  quality  is  of  importance,  as  reflecting  upon  the 
ability  of  the  material  to  withstand  the  weather.  A  large  majority  of 
clay  products  are  exposed  to  outside  weather,  and  they  naturally 
absorb  moisture  during  the  fall  of  rain  and  snow  and  lose  it  by 
evaporation  into  the  air  again  under  fair  weather  conditions.  If  a 
sudden  fall  of  temperature  occurs  while  clay  wares  are  freshly  soaked 
full  of  water,  the  expansive  force  of  the  ice  in  freezing  produces  a 
terrific  strain  on  the  clay,  ana!  if  its  strength  be  poor,  a  certain 
amount  of  strain  disrupts  it.  In  fact,  no  clay  ware  can  resist  the 
bursting  action  of  frost  if  water  is  allowed  to  collect  in  large  masses 
in  it.  Many  clay  wares  of  a  porous  nature,  seemingly  quite  weak, 
manage  to  resist  freezing  and  thawing  in  winter.  The  secret  of  their 
ability  will  be  found  not  so  much  in  their  strength  as  in  the  even 
distribution  of  the  water  throughout  the  mass,  so  that  the  pressure 
created  in  one  part  to  a  certain  extent  is  equalized  by  the  correspond¬ 
ing  pressure  elsewhere.  Further,  clay  must  be  of  such  a  structure 
that  under  the  influence  of  this  pressure  the  ice  can  be  expelled 
through  the  pore  system,  and  thus  make  room  for  the  additional  vol¬ 
ume  required.  Clay  products  of  a  highly  vitrified  nature  frequently 
burst  by  frost  on  account  of  flaws  or  cavities  large  enough  to  contain 
considerable  water  at  once.  No  matter  how  hard!  or  non-porous  the 
clay  may  be,  the  action  of  an  accumulation  of  water  in  one  spot  will 
break  it  down,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  clay  wares  have  sometimes 
been  found  which  would  successfully  resist  freezing  while  showing  an 
absorption  of  twenty  per  cent.  The  absorption  test  therefore  is  one 
which  needs  very  careful  interpretation.  In  some  industries  it  is  of 
no  importance  whatever,  and  often  where  it  is  admitted  to  be  of 
general  importance,  the  process  by  which  the  clay  is  manufactured 
and  the  evenness  or  homogeneity  of  the  material  will  have  more  to 
do  with  its  resisting  weather  than  the  actual  cohesion  of  its  clay 
grains.  There  are  a  number  of  factors  connected  with  the  absorption 
test  which  are  frequently  required.  For  instance,  the  specific  gravity, 
and  the  porosity  tests.  These  are  not  in  themselves  very  accurate 
or  convincing  demonstrations  of  the  volume  of  the  clay,  but  their 
chief  merit  lies  in  the  readiness  with  which  they  throw  light  on  the 
behavior  in  freezing. 

The  number  of  other  tests  that  could  be  considered  in  this  con¬ 
nection  is  still  great,  but  it  is  thought  enough  has  now  been  said  to 
show  the  point  of  view  of  the  writer  in  regard  to  the  subject  of  clay 
testing.  It  is  possible  by  following  out  the  simple  routine  method 


herein  described,  to  attain  in  a  short  time  with  comparatively  little 
labor,  a  very  fair  idea  of  the  value  of  a  clay.  It  is  not  possible  by 
so  small  an  expenditure  of  labor  and  money  to  secure  equal  valuable 
data  by  any  other  method.  The  practical  conclusions  to  be  reached 
as  a  result  of  these  considerations  is  that  clay  workers  and  investors 
in  the  clay  industry  should  learn  for  themselves  the  value  of  these 
simple  tests,  and  instead  of  asking  for  chemical  analyses,  they  should 
first  make  for  themselves,  or  have  made,  a  practical  test.  If  a  chem¬ 
ical  test  is  needed  ultimately  to  explain  the  cause  of  trouble  arising, 
it  is  of  course  proper  to  use  it  for  this  purpose. 

As  long  as  the  conditions  remain  as  they  are,  chemists  will  still 
continue  to  make  analyses  of  clay,  and  clayworkers  will  still  continue 
to  be  disgusted  with  the  results.  This  paper  has  been  written  with 
the  view  to  lead  both  parties,  clayworkers  and  chemists,  to  a  fuller 
realization  of  the  facts  in  the  case.  If  it  had  been  successful  in  any 
degree,  the  labor  in  preparing  it  has  been  well  spent.  (Prolonged 
applause.) 

MR.  R.  C.  PURDY  SUCCEEDS  PROF.  ORTON  AS  SECRFjTARY  OF 
COMMITTEE  ON  TECHNICAE  INVESTIGATION. 

Prof.  Orton:  Mr.  President,  may  I  beg  the  indulgence 
of  the  Convention  for  a  few  moments  on  another  matter. 
You  will  find  on  the  programme  “Report  of  Committee  on 
Technical  Investigation,”  of  which  I  am  Secretary.  You 
will  also  recall  yesterday  in  electing  officers,  that  you  elected 
a  member  of  this  Committee  on  Technical  Investigation,  Mr. 
Bloomfield.  This  Committee  is  in  a  way  an  outgrowth  of 
my  own  recommendation,  and  presume  I,  more  than  any 
other  single  member  of  this  Association,  know  the  work 
that  has  been  done.  I  have  been  permanent  Secretary  of 
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this  Committee  since  its  organization,  but  during  these  six 
or  seven  years,  I  do  not  remember  exactly  how  many,  the 
conditions  have  changed  very  materially,  and  I  find  myself 
saddled  with  duties  that  I  did  not  have  in  the  beginning, 
and  I  have  not  been  able  to  give  this  Association  the  quality 
of  service  these  last  few  years  that  I  did  in  the  beginning, 
and  it  has  left  a  very  sore  spot  on  my  conscience  all  this 
time.  I  am  not  willing  to  go  on  any  longer  on  this  basis. 
I  have  nothing  to  complain  of  on  the  part  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion.  You  have  met  every  request  we  have  ever  made,  and 
I  cannot  express  too  deeply  my  gratitude  for  this  considera¬ 
tion,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  give  you  the  benefit  of 
this  work  as  it  should  have  been  done.  For  instance,  to 
state  a  case.  I  had  some  investigations  made  a  year  or  so 
ago,  the  results  of  which  were  interesting,  I  presented  them 
at  one  of  the  meetings.  These  results  have  not  been  printed 
because  it  would  take  me  about  a  week  or  ten  days  to  edit 
them  and  put  them  in  the  shape  that  I  am  willing  to  have 
them  sent  out  over  my  name.  Last  year’s  investigation  on 
Carbon  is  I  think  one  of  the  most  valuable  things  ever  done 
for  this  Association,  and  while  I  showed  the  Convention 
what  the  results  of  that  investigation  were  and  read  a  paper, 
it  had  not  yet  been  printed,  and  the  reason  is  lack  of  time. 
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It  is  not  edited,  and  it  will  take  time  to  prepare  the  illustra¬ 
tions  and  do  the  proofreading,  and  things  of  that  sort.  I 
now  desire  to  resign  as  Secretary  of  that  Committee.  I  do 
not  want  to  have  the  Committee  die,  I  do  not  want  the  Na¬ 
tional  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  to  take  their  hands 
from  the  plow  after  having  set  their  hands  to  it.  I  want 
the  work  to  continue  in  my  own  laboratory,  in  my  own 
department,  and  I  have  suggested  to  the  members  of  this 
Committee  a  way  by  which  this  is  possible.  What  I  want 
to  do  now  is  to  thank  you  for  the  kindness  and  courtesy  you 
have  uniformly  extended  me  and  the  help  you  have  given 
my  school  and  my  department,  and  then  ask  you  to  accept 
my  resignation. 

W.  D.  Richardson:  I  have  listened  to  this  paper  of  Prof. 
Orton’s  with  great  interest.  Of  course,  the  Committee  is 
not  surprised  at  the  position  Prof.  Orton  has  taken  in  pre¬ 
senting  his  resignation.  In  regard  to  the  paper  he  has  just 
presented:  It  is  an  accurate,  scientific  treatise  on  clays  ex¬ 
pressed  in  popular  language  that  anyone  can  understand.  I 
have  never  read  or  heard  any  treatise  that  is  to  my  mind 
so  valuable  to  brickmakers.  This  is  only  one  of  many 
papers  Prof.  Orton  has  prepared  for  us.  I  have  felt  for 
some  time  that  the  doing  of  this  work  for  us  has  placed  a 
burden  upon  him  that  he  should  not  bear.  In  the  conference 
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between  Prof.  Orton  and  the  members  of  this  Committee  last 
night,  he  suggested  a  way  by  which  this  work  could  be  car¬ 
ried  on  and  the  Association  still  realize  the  full  benefit  of 
their  appropriation  for  this  work.  We  know  that  whatever 
arrangement  will  be  made,  we  still  have  the  counsel  and 
advice  of  Prof.  Orton.  Prof.  Orton  has  at  Columbus  an  as¬ 
sistant  who  is  able  to  do  this  work  and  direct  the  investi-' 
gations  of  this  Committee,  and  to  prepare  the  reports  for 
the  Association.  Prof.  Orton  suggested  that  an  arrangement 
might  be  made  by  which  Mr.  Ross  C.  Purdy,  of  Columbus, 
might  assume  the  responsibility  of  permanent  Secretary  of 
this  Committee  and  take  full  charge  of  the  investigations 
and  the  reports  of  same.  He  will  have  in  this  work  the  as¬ 
sistance  and  direction  of  Prof.  Orton,  which  can  be  given 
without  placing  a  great  burden  upon  the  Professor.  There¬ 
fore  we  of  the  Committee  felt  that  we  must  accede  to  Pro¬ 
fessor  Orton’s  wishes  in  this  respect,  and  I  think  it  is  due 
him  that  this  matter  be  acted  upon  immediately.  I  intended 
to  prepare  a  resolution  in  this  connection,  but  I  have  not 
done  so,  but  the  motion  can  be  made  and  action  taken  with¬ 
out  a  resolution.  Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  move  that  Mr. 
Ross  C.  Purdy,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  be  made  a  member  of 
this  Committee  on  Technical  Investigation,  and  become  its 
permanent  Secretary,  and  that  Prof.  Orton  be  permanent 
Chairman  of  this  Committee. 


C.  A.  Bloomfield:  I  second  the  motion,  and  trust  im¬ 
mediate  action  will  he  taken.  We  have  felt  for  some  time 
that  the  labors  and  burdens  put  upon  Prof.  Orton  were 
arduous.  He  has  become  State  Geologist  of  Ohio.  Since  the 
death  of  his  father,  the  State  has  piled  up  the  work  on  him 
and  he  could  not  attend  to  the  work  of  this  Committee  as 
he  would  like  to  do.  He  does  not  propose  to  give  up  his 
interest  in  the  work,  which  will  be  done  under  his  super¬ 
vision  and  for  the  good  of  the  Association,  and  we  will  have 
the  value  of  his  experience  and  the  value  of  the  great  in¬ 
terest  he  feels  in  the  success  of  this  Association.  I  trust 
action  will  be  taken  relieving  him  from  the  burden  of  this 
work  by  electing  Ross  C.  Purdy  as  permanent  Secretary  and 
Prof.  Orton  as  permanent  Chairman  of  this  Committee. 

Motion  Carried. 

Vice-President  Copeland:  The  Secretary  will  please  an¬ 
nounce  the  next  order  of  business. 

The  Secretary:  This  brings  us  to  the  first  number  on 
to-day’s  programme,  a  paper  by  Prof.  Parmelee,  of  New 
Jersey  on  The  Uses  of  Clay.  But  before  Prof.  Parmelee 
reads  his  paper,  I  want  to  say,  the  unforeseen  events  of  the 
morning  which  detained  the  pilgrims  in  their  journeyings 
about  Birmingham,  have  made  us  very  late  with  this  session, 
and  I  think  it  is  exceedingly  doubtful  if  we  can  finish  our 
programme  with  one  more  session  as  we  had  originally 
planned,  so  I  think  it  would  be  well  for  the  Convention  to 
consider  whether  it  would  be  well  to  try  to  finish  with  one 
session,  or  whether  it  would  be  well  to  hold  a  session  to¬ 
morrow  morning  as  well  as  to-morrow  afternoon.  We  have 
a  number  of  valuable  papers  which  have  been  prepared  for 
this  Convention,  and  I  doubt  if  we  could  get  through  with 
only  one  more  session. 

Mr.  Blair:  I  move  that  we  proceed  to  carry  out  the  pro¬ 
gramme  as  far  as  possible  by  holding  a  session  to-morrow 
morning. 

Seconded  and  carried. 

Vice-President  Copeland:  We  will  now  hear  Prof.  Parm- 
elee’s  paper. 

THE  USES  OF  CLAY. 

Prof.  C.  W.  Parmelee,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

A  few  years  ago  a  table  was  published  which  enumerated  about 
ninety  separate  uses  to  which  clay  might  be  put.  It  is  not  exhaustive, 
and  probably  was  not  intended  to  be,  but  it  is  very  suggestive  and 
any  of  us  can  add  many  items.  Clay  is  one  of  our  most  interesting 
raw  materials,  and  one  indispensable  to  man’s  comfort.  All  races, 
of  all  times,  and  of  all  lands,  have  found  this  plastic  material 
beneficently  adapted  to  their  uses,  and  with  the  march  of  civilization 
and  multiplication  of  our  wants,  we  find  increased  need  for  the  old 
wares  and  constant  addition  of  new. 

By  the  way,  we  do  not  often  find  poets  among  brickmakers,  al¬ 
mighty  did  not,  namely,  that  clay  was  pretty  good  material  to  fashion 
men  of,  and  there  we  have  what  you  and  I  may  be  justified  in  con¬ 
sidering  as  after  all  the  most  important  use  of  the  commodity.  With¬ 
out  argument,  we  will  all  agree  that  there  are  all  kinds  of  clay,  and 
all  kinds  of  men,  and  if  the  bad  men  make  as  much  trouble  in  the 
drying  and  burning  hereafter,  as  their  clay  counterparts  do  here, 
we  extend  our  sympathies  to  the  kiln-man.  The  poet  tells  us  that 
there  is  “the  porcelain  of  human  kind.”  We  know  such,  we  have 
met  them,  good  fellows,  and  who  ring  true  and  stand  out  peers  in 
this  old  china  shop  of  a  world. 

By  the  way,  we  do  not  often  find  poets  among  brick-makers,  al¬ 
though  this  Association  found  a  laureate  in  the  late  Mr.  Dunn,  as 
the  members  can  testify.  But  it  is  curious  to  note  the  poets  who  have 
gone  down  into  the  clay  pits.  There  was  Shakespeare  and  Dryden, 
and  Byron  and  Tennyson,  master-craftsmen  in  their  work — good  com¬ 
pany  for  any  member  of  this  Association.  With  them  the  clay  is 
linked  in  thought  with  this  “Earthly  tabernacle  of  flesh.”  You  prac¬ 
tical  men  could  have  helped  them  with  suggestions,  which  would  have 
given  even  more  homely  application  to  their  imaginings.  Is  it  not 
“sand”  that  improves  both  man  and  clay?  Does  not  the  weathering 
of  years  of  storms  and  stress  improve  good  men,  as  it  improves  good 
clay?  It  seems  to  me  that  the  compiler  of  that  list  of  the  uses  of 
clay  should  have  mentioned  its  value  in  poesy. 

Have  you  ever  found  any  music  in  that  word  clay?  Does  it  ap¬ 
peal  to  your  sense  of  harmony,  soothe  your  troubled  spirit  and  drive 
away  your  cares?  Clay!  What  is  the  magic  in  the  word?  It  must 
have  some  tender  claim  upon  the  affections.  Why  else  should  the 
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sovereign  people  of  eighteen  of  these  United  States  by  an  enlightened 
and  untrammeled  choice  select  that  word  clay  as  the  legal  title  of 
eighteen  shires.  North,  South,  East  and  West,  we  find  clay  counties 
touching  elbows  with  Washingtons  and  Hamiltons  and  Jeffersons. 
Perhaps,  who  knows,  when  the  great  Territory  of  Alaska  is  parti¬ 
tioned  Into  states,  we  may  find  one  among  the  bevy  made  illustrious 
among  its  compeers  by  Its  title  Clay.  Let  the  Association  look  to 
this  opportunity  to  bring  credit  upon  itself,  and  add  another  illus¬ 
trious  name  to  Columbia's  roll.  Now,  gentlemen,  there  is  a  use  for 
clay  neglected  by  the  compiler  of  the  list.  Some  of  you  may  remem¬ 
ber  the  story  of  the  man  who  was  anxious  to  learn  the  distance  of 
a  town  in  one  of  the  remote  wilder  sections  of  the  South.  He  asked 
the  first  citizen  whom  he  met,  who  briefly  replied  that  it  was  two  looks 
and  a  holler.  The  stranger  asked  the  sage  for  an  interpretation,  and 
he  learned  that  his  road  led  to  the  top  of  one  hill,  that  was  the  first 
look  ;  from  the  top  he  could  see  another  hill,  which  vision  constituted 
the  second  look,  and  at  the  top  of  that  hill  he  could  halloa  and  the 
town  would  be  in  range  of  his  voice.  Just  so  we  can  arrange  the 
history  of  the  world  in  three  chapters.  Chapter  One — the  first  look 
is  that  period  of  which  we  have  definite  record  ;  Chapter  Two — the 
second  look — is  partly  record  and  partly  conjecture,  going  back  to 
the  Garden  of  Eden ;  Chapter  Three,  is  all  that  goes  before,  concern¬ 
ing  which  we  scientific  men  holler  a  good  deal  about  in  our  theories. 
The  history  of  all  three  of  these  chapters  is  written  in  clay.  When 
the  first  rock  arose  above  the  water  on  that  first  day  of  the  world, 
it  immediately  began  to  undergo  the  changes  that  converted  a  part  of 
it  into  clay,  which  in  turn  became  rock,  and  again  clay,  and  so  on 
even  through  our  time.  Some  of  you  brick-makers  may  be  working 
with  the  plastic  remains  of  that  old  continent.  When  man  walked 
out  of  the  Garden  and  joined  the  labor  union,  one  of  his  earliest 
amusements  in  his  hours  of  leisure  seems  to  have  been  dabbling  in 
clay,  very  much  as  children  naturally  undertake  making  mud-pies, 
and  probably  with  about  the  same  amount  of  satisfaction  and  artistic 
success.  From  these  humble  beginnings  have  followed  improvements 
down  to  this  day  and  generation,  so  that  the  student  may  determine 
by  a  careful  study  of  the  potsherds  the  history  of  a  people — their 
origin,  wanderings,  their  commerce  and  development,  their  laws  and 
wars,  their  ideals  and  their  decay.  Think  of  the  Cesnola  collection 
of  Cypriote  antiquities,  with  its  almost  innumerable  specimens  telling 
the  tale  of  2,000  years  and  told  so  that  he  who  runs  may  read.  Think 
of  the  romance  of  it  all.  How  the  Egyptians  invented  enameling, 
and  told  it  to  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  where  Persia  learned  the  art 
and  transmitted  it  to  China  ;  China  gave  it  to  Korea  and  Japan.  The 
Arabs  learned  it  in  Assyria,  and  carried  the  knowledge  with  their 
conquest  among  the  tribes  of  Northern  Africa  to  Spain.  The  Saracen 
taught  the  Italian,  who  taught  the  French.  Germans  learned  it  from 
them  and  handed  on  the  precious  knowledge  to  the  Dutch,  and  thence 
to  England.  As  one  writer  aptly  says,  “The  cups  on  our  tables  are 
lineal  descendants  of  the  cups  used  by  the  ancestors  of  the  builders  of 
the  Pyramids.  A  child  is  sometimes  told  to  hold  a  shell  to  his  ear, 
and  hear  in  it  the  sound  of  the  sea.  That  same  deep  sound,  which 
one  may  hear  in  any  vase  of  Chelsea,  or  Derby,  Sevres  or  Dresden, 
Minton  or  Copeland,  coming  down  through  a  long  succession  of  gen¬ 
erations  of  pottery,  is  the  rear  of  the  deluge.”  We  pause,  and  it  is 
worth  our  while  to  consider  the  written  record  in  clay.  Scientists 
delving  in  the  rubbish  heaps  that  now  mark  the  site  of  ancient  cities 
frequently  uncover  the  imperishable  records  of  ancient  life ;  bricks 
covered  with  the  decrees  of  kings,  the  accounts  of  merchants,  the 
tender  pleadings  of  lovelorn  suitors.  A  Carnegie  was  sorely  needed 
in  those  ancient  days  to  provide,  not  shelter,  but  storage  space.  We 
are  free  to  speculate  that  those  ancient  peoples  were  spared  the 
strenuous  life,  and  had  the  necessary  time  to  look  around  the  brick¬ 
yard  when  they  wanted  to  refresh  their  minds  on  some  data. 

Now,  gentlemen,  let  us  leave  v  iie  arcients  and  come  down  to  this 
year  of  grace.  After  I  began  to  think  upon  the  subject  of  the  uses 
Of  clay,  the  more  I  became  impressed  with  the  helplessness  of  man 
without  it.  Why,  he  positively  must  have  it.  There  are  three  things 
which  man  has  to  have,  namely  :  Food,  clothing  and  shelter. 

Let  us  consider  the  first  item,  food.  For  that  we  must  look  to  the 
land,  and  it  would  be  sorry  farming  if  the  land  did  not  contain  a 
proper  proportion  of  clay.  Not  too  much,  for  that  would  be  as  unfor¬ 
tunate  as  too  little.  But  the  land  must  contain  clay,  because  of  the 
important  functions  which  it  fulfills.  In  the  first  place,  it  retains 
moisture,  which  in  the  dry  times  serves  to  keep  the  fields  and  mead¬ 
ows  green,  and  saves  the  crop  from  being  withered  by  the  sun.  It 
absorbs  the  atmospheric  moisture,  prevents  a  plague  of  dust  and  gives 
the  evening  coolness  that  is  the  balm  for  the  woes  of  the  summer’s 
day.  Moreover,  it  has  a  retentive  effect,  without  which  the  enormous 
quantity  of  water  flowing  annually  through  the  soil  would  speedily 
exhaust  the  store  of  invaluable  mineral  salts,  and  reduce  the  farms 
to  absolutely  barren  wastes,  and  make  the  ocean  saltier  than  the 
Dead  Sea.  Finally,  there  is  the  absorptive  power  of  clay,  by  which 
it  lays  hold  upon  the  odors  of  corruption  and  in  their  place  returns 
the  fragrance  that  rises  so  pleasantly  after  the  spring  showers. 
1  ause,  when  you  drink  again  from  some  favorite  spring,  and  con¬ 
sider  the  service  that  clay  in  soil  has  done  in  purifying  and  sweeten¬ 
ing  the  draught  that  you  drink.  Now,  for  the  mastication  of  the  food 


that  we  have  all  this  time  been  growing,  Nature  has  equipped  us  with 
teeth.  Unfortunately,  she  stopped  with  one  set,  and  when  we  need 
repairs  we  must  consult  the  dentist.  Just  how  largely  the  national 
tooth  falls  short  of  giving  satisfaction,  is  shown  by  the  statistics. 
That  is,  8,000,000  artificial  teeth  are  made  annually  in  this  country, 
and  this  condition  of  things  will  grow  worse  rather  than  better. 
Without  clay  for  this  use,  the  awful  fate  of  the  Nation  would  be 
breakfast  foods  three  times  a  d'ay — a  thought  too  horrible  for  contem¬ 
plation.  (Laughter). 

The  use  of  clay  for  utensils  of  domestic  service  is  too  well  known 
to  need  comment  or  eulogy.  Can  you  imagine  a  table  unadorned  by 
useful  or  ornamental  clay- wares?  It  would  look  strange,  would  it 
not?  We  can  all  enthuse  over  specimens  of  the  potter’s  art,  and  we 
do  find  that  their  presence  gives  zest  to  our  appetite.  It  is  just  as 
well  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  hunger  before  you  gratify  your  desire 
for  knowledge.  Else  you  may  turn  from  the  bread  because  the  flour 
may  contain  a  considerable  percentum  of  clay,  added  to  make  good 
weight.  The  use  of  earth  for  food'  adulteration  is  no  new  thing,  for, 
according  to  historians,  ancients  practiced  it,  and  today  every  now 
and  then  some  ingenious  scamp  finds  a  new  opportunity  to  ply  his 
art,  with  up-to-date  improvements.  The  condiments  seem  to  present 
the  best  opportunity,  as  we  find  mustard  so  adulterated,  also  artificial 
pepper  corns  molded  of  clay  and  pepper,  and  as  a  climax,  red  pepper 
mixed  with  brick  dust.  Beeswax  and  tallow  are  frequently  fouDd 
to  contain  substantial  additions  of  clay. 

It  is  in  the  construction  of  shelter,  that  man  finds  the  largest  ap¬ 
plication  of  clay.  He  has  used  it  for  all  types  of  building,  from  the 
little  adobe  hut  to  the  acme  of  architecture,  the  skyscraper.  What 
a  diversity  of  color,  form  and  decoration  may  be  had  in  brick !  How 
well  it  lends  itself  to  the  development  of  architectural  themes,  be 
they  the  little  dwelling,  the  imposing  pile  of  the  university,  or  the 
soaring  office  building.  No  longer  do  we  have  to  wander  block  after 
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block  past  houses  each  like  the  other  in  size  and  detail.  Instead,  we 
may  find  a  pleasing  diversity,  harmonious  and  attractive,  for  the 
builder  has  at  his  command  an  abundance  of  material  of  any  shape 
or  color  that  he  may  desire.  Have  you  paused  to  consider  the  enor¬ 
mous  number  of  common  brick  yearly  manufactured — just  the  com¬ 
mon,  ordinary  red  brick,  made  in  any  old  way,  and  of  all  sorts  of 
material?  The  statistics  for  the  year  1903  give  8,463,683  thousands, 
and  it  was  not  a  good'  year,  either.  Those  are  big  figures,  and  hard 
to  grasp,  but  if  you  will  take  your  pencil  and  do  a  little  figuring,  you 
will  find  that  number  of  brick  of  the  standard  length,  placed  end  to 
end,  would  girdle  the  earth  at  the  equator  forty-four  times,  or  make 
a  wall  there  eight  feet  high.  Or  you  could  lay  a  path  to  the  moon 
of  the  width  of  four  bricks.  The  prod'uct  of  the  past  three  years 
would  furnish  material  enough  to  make  the  walk  nearly  three  feet 
wide,  one  which  the  Brickmakers’  Association  might  march  on  to 
visit  their  lunar  craftsmen,  if  there  be  such. 

As  for  paving  brick,  the  output  during  the  same  year  was  sufficient 
to  build  a  boulevard  fifty  feet  wide,  reaching  from  New  York  to  Gal¬ 
veston,  Texas. 

I  cannot  touch  upon  the  other  materials  of  construction,  for  our 
time  is  too  limited,  and  their  merits  are  already  too  well  known.  It 
is  a  pleasure,  however,  to  speak  a  word  of  appreciation  of  archi¬ 
tectural  terra-cotta.  What  a  wonderful  material  that  is  !  How  per¬ 
fectly  it  may  be  shaped  and  colored  to  satisfy  the  special  need.  What 
an  ideal  medium  for  the  expression  of  the  sculptor’s  conceptions ! 
And  with  all  these,  possessing  unrivalled  powers  of  endurance,  defy¬ 
ing  the  ravages  of  time,  all  our  cities  attest  the  artistic  worth  of  this 
material. 

Not  only  the  exterior  of  man’s  dwelling  may  be  ceramic,  but  the 
interior  also,  the  drainage  system,  the  protection  against  fire,  the 
floors,  the  decorated  walls  and  fire-places,  the  door-knobs,  gas  logs 
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and  all  sanitary  devices.  In  recent  years  pottery  certainly  showed 
no  more  striking  development  than  in  this  line  of  sanitary  ware. 
With  the  assistance  of  the  tile-maker,  he  achieves  artistic  results  that 
would  appeal  to  the  Imperial  Caesars.  With  cleanliness  next  to  god¬ 
liness  the  sanitary  potter  is  a  high  priest  of  right  living.  If  paint  is 
used  about  this  house,  it  may  be  a  product  in  the  manufacture  of 
which  clay  has  been  used,  as  is  the  case  with  ultramarine,  or  a  calcined 
iron-bearing  earth,  such  as  the  browns  of  Sienna,  or  the  clay  may 
be  present  in  the  mixture  simply  as  an  adulterant.  If  cement  has 
been  used  as  mortar  for  the  bricks,  or  for  walks,  clay  may  have  been 
used  as  one  of  the  components.  The  paper  that  hangs  on  the  wall  is 
heavily  loaded  with  clay  and  the  colors  printed  on  its  surface  is 
largely  mixed  with  this  material.  There  is  a  multitude  of  other  ar¬ 
ticles  of  use  or  adornment  to  be  found  about  this  house,  which  we 
will  not  enumerate. 

As  for  the  clothing  of  man,  we  may  logically  say  that  he  gets  it 
by  aid  of  the  clay  soil  that  grows  the  cotton  or  furnishes  grazing  for 
the  sheep.  The  spinning  and  weaving  is  done  on  machinery  having 
clay-ware  guides.  In  the  finishing  of  cotton  goods,  clay  is  used  to  give 
weight,  but  chiefly  a  good  surface.  It  is  very  doubtful,  indeed, 
whether  certain  large  lines  of  cotton  goods  would  have  any  sale  if  it 
were  not  for  the  assistance  lent  by  this  material  in  making  them 
more  attractive.  The  practice  of  adding  clay  to  the  size  is  said  to 
have  arisen  during  the  times  of  scarcity  of  cotton  fiber,  in  the  days 
of  our  Civil  War.  It  was  first  employed  as  a  make-weight  for  the 
goods  woven  for  Eastern  markets,  but  by  virtue  of  its  excellent 
qualities  it  has  won  recognition  which  removes  it  from  its  original 
rather  disreputable  place  as  an  adulterant,  and  dignifies  it  with  a 
real  value. 

As  I  have  said,  the  ancients  found  the  clay  tablet  or  brick  most 
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convenient  material  on  which  to  record  their  transactions.  With  all 
the  improvements  of  the  centuries  which  have  passed  since  that  day, 
we  have  not  succeeded  in  dispensing  with  the  services  of  clay  in  this 
particular.  In  fact,  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  we  use  more  clay 
annually  in  recording  our  daily  transactions  than  was  ever  used  be¬ 
fore.  This  difference  lies  solely  in  that,  instead  of  writing  on  clay, 
scratching  the  surface  of  a  soft  brick  with  a  sharp  stick,  we  have 
mixed  graphite  with  clay  for  the  leads  of  our  pencils,  and  every 
stroke  of  the  pencil  leaves  a  small  deposit  of  both  upon  the  surface  of 
the  paper.  For  this  use  the  clay  chosen  is  of  the  nature  of  a  pipe 
clay,  strong  and  smooth.  It  is  carefully  floated,  dried  and  mixed  in 
various  proportions  with  the  graphite.  The  harder  the  pencil,  the 
larger  the  proportion  of  clay.  The  mixture  is  ground  out,  filter- 
pressed,  and  pressed  into  form,  and  these  are  fired  in  crucibles  which 
are  carefully  sealed.  The  especial  value  of  clay  for  this  purpose  is 
said  to  lie  in  the  property  which  the  particle  has  of  shrinking  upon 
drying  and  firing.  Thus  it  happens  that  each  particle  touches  its 
neighboring  particle  of  graphite  at  only  a  few  points,  leaving  the 
graphite  particle  free  to  be  rubbed  off  by  abrasion. 

There  is  a  story  told  of  a  certain  prominent  citizen  coming  out  of 
a  saloon,  and  meeting  a  lady  friend,  who  was  a  warm  advocate  of  tem¬ 
perance.  She  remonstrated  with  him  in  this  fashion  :  “Colonel,  I  am 
Inexpressibly  grieved  and  shocked  to  see  you  coming  from  a  saloon.” 
The  Colonel  answered,  “Why,  Madam,  you  could  hardly  expect  to  have 

me  stay  there  all  the  time.”  Just  so  with  this  paper;  there  is  much 

more  to  be  said,  but  no  reason  why  I  should  attempt  to  tell  it  all. 

You  have  been  good  enough  to  bear  with  me,  and  I  am  willing  to 

reciprocate  by  retiring  after  a  few  more  words. 

Clay  finds  large  use  in  the  manufacture  of  emery  wheels.  Mixed 
with  oils  it  is  sometimes  used  as  a  lubricant,  and,  finally,  it  is  some¬ 


times  used  for  lining  safes.  May  all  the  members  of  the  Association 
have  an  opportunity  to  prove  that. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  am  done.  I  have  had  fifteen  minutes  of  your 
time,  and  I  have  barely  touched  upon  the  ninety  odd  uses  of  clay,  not 
to  mention  those  yet  uncatalogued.  (Applause). 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Bloomfield,  the  Convention  adjourned 
until  Friday  morning. 
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Friday  Morning,  February  3,  1905. 


President  Blair:  Gentlemen,  it  is  very  gratifying  to  see 
you  all  showing  up  so  blooming  after  the  function  of  last 
night.  I  will  ask  Secretary  Randall  to  announce  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Resolution. 

Secretary  Randall:  The  following  members  have  been 

appointed  on  the  Committee  on  Resolutions: 

Hubert  Somers,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

Charles  Macklin,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Fred  Talbot,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Evans  Jones,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

H.  R.  Nesch,  Pittsburg,  Kansas. 

H.  Kleymeyer,  Evansville,  Ind. 

Mr.  Somers:  I  would  like  to  ask  members  of  that  Com¬ 
mittee  to  meet  me  at  the  Secretary’s  Office  over  at  the  hotel 
immediately  after  adjournment. 

Secretary  Randall:  The  first  regular  number  on  the 
programme  this  morning  is  a  paper  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Budwig,  of 
Birmingham,  on  “The  Wisdom  of  Making  Haste  Slowly  in 
the  Clay  Business.” 

THE  WISDOM  OF  MAKING  HASTE  SLOWLY. 

J.  E.  Budwig,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

I  have  a  few  words  to  say  at  this  meeting  in  reference  to  the  old 
proverb,  that  of  the  wisdom  of  making  haste  slowly.  This  subject, 
we  all  know,  has  been  thrashed  and  rethrashed  so  many  times  that 
nothing  but  chaff  remains,  but  I  will  endeavor  to  secure  a  few  grains 
of  sound  wheat  from  this  subject.  How  well  I  succeed,  it  is  for  you 
to  judge,  and  all  I  ask  is  to  do  this  leniently.  The  art  of  making 
haste  slowly  is,  in  this  present  age  of  ours,  as  you  have  no  doubt  found, 
one  of  our  most  difficult  tasks,  as  with  the  constant  rush  of  affairs, 
it  allows  no  drone  in  the  hive  and  consequently  forces  us  to  be  up 
and  doing,  making  us  the  more  anxious  to  devise  ways  and  means, 
whereby  our  business  may  be  better  fitted  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  demand  for  more  and  better  material.  This  cannot  be  con¬ 
demned,  for  this  very  ambition  caused  by  constant  demand  upon  our 
resources  is  the  spice  of  our  business  career,  and  in  no  business  is 
this  more  necessary  than  in  the  manufacture  of  clay  products,  where 
every  day  brings  forth  something  new  for  us  in  the  way  of  experiment 
and  study.  We  are  not  alone  in  this,  as  the  manufacturers  of  clay¬ 
working  machinery  are  constantly  on  the  alert  for  better  and  more 
modern  devices  by  which  our  product  can  be  improved' ;  so  with  all 
this  going  on  around  us,  is  it  much  wonder  that  the  matter  of  making 
haste  slowly  is  more  than  a  difficult  task.  Still,  friends,  this  In  my 
estimation,  is  one  to  be  regarded  by  us  all  very  carefully,  should  we 
hope  to  be  successful,  for,  from  my  experience,  there  is  nothing  that 
has  more  difficulties  so  hard  to  overcome  than  the  manufacture  of 
clay  products.  Every  day  brings  forth  some  new  problem  to  be 
solved  either  in  the  crude  material,  grinding,  drying  and  burning, 
which,  after  having  been  solved,  we  find  how  easily  it  would  have 
been  to  have  avoided  these  difficult  problems  had  we  made  haste 
more  slowly  by  being  careful  of  detail,  such  as  testing  our  crude  ma¬ 
terial  by  every  known  method,  not  only  one  or  two  tests,  and  then 
of  only  a  few  pounds,  but  having  it  analyzed  thoroughly  from  time  to 
time,  thereby  being  thoroughly  acquainted  with  our  clays  at  all 
times,  as  we  all  know  that  it  varies  as  we  work  our  pits  or  mines  and 
that  the  same  results  cannot  be  had  on  account  of  this  variation, 
and  so  by  constantly  watching  our  analysis,  we  find  that  the  trouble 
can  ofttimes  be  obviated  by  the  mixing  of  clays  of  different  analyses, 
making  our  product  more  uniform  in  quality  and  reaping  a  far  better 
harvest  for  ourselves.  Another  essential  point  of  making  haste 
slowly  is  in  the  erection  or  remodeling  of  plants.  I  have  known  in¬ 
stances  where  this  has  been  done  without  any  definite  plans  as  to 
the  requirements  in  regard  to  capacity,  ofttimes  not  knowing  what  the 
actual  output  should  be,  so  as  to  have  ready  sales  for  the  ware.  If 
we  build  too  small,  we  increase  the  cost  of  production  on  account  of 
fixed  charges,  which  are  usually  our  largest  item  of  expense,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  if  we  build  an  immense  plant,  and  the  demand  for 
material  is  not  great,  it  means  the  having  of  a  large  working  capital. 
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the  accumulation  of  stock,  which  must  eventually  be  thrown  upon 
the  market  at  disastrous  prices,  thereby  not  only  Injuring  ourselves, 
but  causing  our  competitors  equally  as  big  a  loss  and  worriment  to 
dispose  of  their  product.  These,  I  think,  can  be  avoided  by  the  careful 
study  of  business  conditions  in  which  plant  is  located,  as  supply  and 
demand  will  always  regulate  prices,  so  think  a  good’  suggestion  along 
this  line  would  be  to  find  out  the  amount  of  brick  usually  used,  prices 
paid  and  the  amount  manufactured,  then  erect  or  remodel  a  plant 
to  meet  the  demand  at  that  time,  arranging  it  so  as  to  be  able  to 
increase  the  capacity  as  the  demand  requires.  By  this  it  is  not 
meant  that  the  first  time  there  may  be  a  larger  demand  than  usual 
to  rush  in  with  all  haste,  increase  capacity  to  such  an  extent  that 
more  often  than  not  there  is  a  large  increase  of  indebtedness  or  the 
decrease  of  working  capital  to  the  d'etriment  of  possibly  an  already 
fine  dividend-paying  plant.  Therefore,  in  conclusion  will  say  that 
by  looking  into  details  in  every  department — crude  material,  con¬ 
struction,  manufacture  and  marketing — make  haste  slowly,  meeting 
the  demand  with  the  best  material  that  can  be  manufactured,  put¬ 
ting  in  a  new  equipment  as  required  of  the  best  that  can  be  pur¬ 
chased,  being  exceedingly  careful  that  it  is  what  you  want  when  in¬ 
stalled  and  ready  for  operation,  surrounding  yourself  with  competent 
employes  and  not  flooding  the  market  with  over-production  to  the 
detriment  of  yourself  and  others.  I  think  that  by  pursuing  this 
course,  all  would  be  benefitted  and  our  business  a  pleasant  as  well 
as  a  profitable  one.  (Applause.) 

General  Discussion. 

President  Blair:  Gentlemen,  you  have  listened  to  a  very 
interesting  paper.  Is  there  any  discussion  on  same? 

Mr.  Anthony  Ittner,  St.  Louis:  It  is  a  very  good  paper 
and  we  will  do  well  to  follow  the  instructions  in  same. 

President  Blair:  The  next  on  the  programme  is  a  paper 
by  Col.  R.  W.  Richardson. 

Secretary  Randall:  Col.  Richardson  came  to  me  a  few 
moments  before  the  session  opened  and  asked  me  if  he  was 
first  on  the  programme.  I  told  him  he  was  not  and  he. left 
the  room.  I  presume  he  will  come  in  in  a  few  minutes,  but 
if  it  is  just  as  well,  we  can  take  up  the  next  number  on  the 
programme,  “What  are  the  Relative  Merits  of  Cement  and 
Asphalt  Fillers  for  Brick  Pavements?”  by  Mr.  H.  Innes,  of 
Chicago,  Ill. 

FILLERS  FOR  BRICK  AND  BLOCK  STREETS. 

H.  C.  Innes,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

All  construction  work  in  a  city  or  elsewhere,  coming  under  the 
direction  or  supervision  of  city  officials  and  engineers,  must  have  a 
starting  point.  In  fact,  all  matters  have  a  beginning  and  a  develop¬ 
ment,  and  the  progression  originates  with  the  desire  to  improve  and 
perfect,  culminating  through  a  series  of  experiments,  in  the  condi¬ 
tion  sought. 

In  the  work,  we  usually  start  with  somewhat  crude  ideas,  ob¬ 
serving  such  defects  which  can  be  improved  to  eliminate  serious  ob¬ 
jections,  and  give  in  time  the  improvement  needed  to  secure  results. 

In  municipal  construction  one  very  important  division  is  that  of 
the  street  department.  Seemingly  every  individual  has  some  method 
of  making  the  very  best  street  on  earth.  Every  street  constructed  or 
reconstructed  by  any  of  the  accepted  paving  materials  has  a  score  of 
interested  property  owner  inspectors.  No  doubt  many  of  you  have 
stood  on  the  curb  and  listened  to  suggestions  from  the  observers 
which  carried  some  food  for  thought  and  reflection  as  to  possible 
better  methods  of  construction. 

If  we  can  build  and  please  those  who  make  use  of  our  streets,  at 
the  same  time  those  who  may  be  affected  by  the  payment  for  the  im¬ 
provement,  then  we  have  an  endorsement  from  a  very  effective  source. 

Betterments  or  improved  methods  are  usually  attended  by  an  In¬ 
crease  in  the  cost  over  old  or  original  practice,  but  I  may  say  not 
proportionately  to  the  benefits  derived.  In  the  effort  to  secure  ad¬ 
vancement  in  the  method  of  bettering  the  surfaces  of  our  brick  and 
block  streets,  it  is  the  object  of  this  paper  to  consider  a  stage  in  the 
construction  which  may  not  have  received  the  attention  it  should. 
I  refer  to  the  joints  between  each  brick  laid.  This  is  practically  the 
last  stage  in  the  construction  of  the  roadway,  except  the  cleaning  up, 
and  should  be  given  the  same  consideration  as  any  other  part,  lest 
by  shifting  the  responsibility  from  one  part  to  another,  principally 
to  the  brick,  we  may  not  secure  the  successful  results  we  had  hoped 
for.  As  an  illustration  of  this  example,  I  may  cite,  that  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  concrete  we  ofttimes  pay  more  attention  to  the  brand  of 
Portland  or  natural  cement  we  use  than  to  the  other  ingredients. 
Sometimes  failures  occur,  and  almost  invariably  the  cement  must 
shoulder  the  blame.  The  stone  and  sand,  being  factors  of  the  largest 
proportion,  should  receive  the  same  ratio  of  attention.  If  not,  it  is 
rather  hard  on  the  cement,  don’t  you  think? 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  two-course  brick  roadways  and  sand- 
fllled  joints.  Then  the  next  step  of  placing  the  brick  on  a  sand 


cushion  and  concrete  foundation.  Seemingly  the  best  results  were 
secured  by  the  firm  concrete  base,  hence  today  that  is  the  accepted 
construction  standard.  Often  brick  roadways  are  laid  upon  gravel  or 
crushed  stone  bases,  or  upon  an  old  macadam  road,  trimmed  down  to 
the  proper  contour,  with  favorable  results. 

To  secure  good  results  much  depends  upon  the  method  of  con¬ 
struction,  the  specifications  as  drawn  by  the  City  Engineer ;  the 
workmanship  and  a  high  standard  of  quality  of  the  material  specified 
and  used. 

Each  step  should  have  and  be  given  the  best  of  attention.  The 
grading  and  rolling  the  subgrade,  the  material  and  method  of  mix¬ 
ing,  laying  and  tamping  in  place  of  the  concrete,  its  protection  dur¬ 
ing  the  setting,  care  of  forming  the  correct  sand  cushion  contour,  the 
selection  of  well  made  brick  and  laying  same  to  true  lines  and  grade, 
the  inspection,  the  tamping  or  rolling  and  finally  the  filling  of  the 
spaces  between  each  brick  with  some  suitable  material,  best  adopted 
to  the  purpose,  should  have  earnest  consideration. 

Each  step  enumerated  above  is  as  important  as  any  one  other 
point  and  should  have  the  best  thought  given  to  it  to  secure  upon 
completion  the  results  sought,  namely  the  best  pavement  for  all  pur¬ 
poses  and  intent  obtainable  from  close  attention  to  material  and  work¬ 
manship.  This  done  the  weak  points,  should  there  be  any,  due  not 
to  inattention  or  carelessness,  would  be  greatly  strengthened  by  others 
supporting  such  places,  thus  assisting  to  secure  the  results  sought. 

Having  performed  the  several  stages  of  the  work,  securing  good 
concrete  of  the  required  thickness  and  laid  the  brick  on  the  sand 
cushion,  the  surface  rolled  to  an  even  contour,  we  are  to  the  last 
stage  of  filling  the  joints  and  completing  the  contract. 

Now,  what  shall  the  filler  be?  Which  will  secure  us  favorable 
results  and  which  will  give  us  the  best  proportion  when  worked  out 
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in  a  series  of  ways.  Shall  we  use  sand,  cement  grout,  tar  or  pitch, 
sand  and  tar,  or  an  asphalt  filler?  Let  us  make  a  selection  for  re¬ 
sults.  Sand  is  no  doubt  the  cheapest,  both  in  cost  of  the  material  and 
in  the  placing  it  in  the  joints.  When  this  is  said,  perhaps  all  has 
been  said  that  is  favorable.  It  affords  no  prevention  against  filth 
lodging  in  the  interstices,  is  entirely  unsanitary,  it  readily  washes 
cut  into  sewers,  and  permits  street  dirt  to  work  into  the  joints.  It  in¬ 
creases  the  cost  of  cleaning  the  streets  and  sewers,  so  why  pay  out 
something  for  an  undesirable  material  and  again  pay  to  remove  it 
from  the  sewers.  It  affords  no  protection  to  the  edges  of  the  brick, 
it  permits  the  edges  to  be  chipped  by  the  shoe  of  the  horses  and  thus 
rounding  greatly  to  the  disadvantage  of  travel  and  ease  of  traction. 
It  creates  a  pervious  instead  of  an  impervious  surface,  the  brick  being 
practically  so,  hence  opportunities  for  freeze  and  thaw,  and  to  in¬ 
jure  the  base  as  well  as  the  surface.  It  is  not  a  factor  which  can  be 
relied  on  in  case  of  emergency.  It  has  only  the  first  cost  to  commend 
it  with  a  very  great  inequality  sign  opposite.  Sand  should  not  be 
used  in  this  construction.  It  is  excellent  for  other  purposes,  such  as 
that  of  making  a  cushion  for  the  brick  to  rest  upon  and  in  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  the  concrete  base,  when  it  has  suitably  been  used  for  these 
purposes  I  think  we  have  asked  all  we  should  of  one  material  in  the 
general  construction. 

An  improvement  over  the  sand  filler  seemingly  is  the  cement  grout 
often  used  for  this  purpose.  It  is  composed  of  Portland  cement  and 
sand  in  various  proportions  mixed  with  considerable  water  and  spread 
over  the  brick  surface  and  broomed  into  the  interstices.  Its  cost  is 
reasonable,  depending  upon  the  prices  paid  for  cement  and  sand.  The 
item  of  labor  mixing  is  low.  There  is  a  tendency  where  so  much 
water  is  used  for  the  cement  and  sand  to  separate,  thns  not  getting 
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a  uniform  consistency  throughout  an  entire  batch.  This  class  of 
filler  is  more  expensive  than  sand.  After  brooming  into  the  joints 
time  should  be  given  to  permit  the  mass  to  set  before  travel  has 
been  turned  into  the  street.  When  set  it  adheres  to  the  brick  and 
becomes  a  solid,  rigid'  street  covering.  It  prevents  any  seepage  to  the 
under  soil  or  concrete  base,  in  this  respect  it  gives  sanitary  con¬ 
ditions  favorable.  There  is  a  possibility  of  the  sand  cushion  beneath 
the  brick  taking  up  some  of  the  cream  of  the  grout  when  it  is  poured 
or  slushed  on  the  pavement.  If  such  is  the  case  our  filler  is  weakened, 
the  cushion  in  part  being  converted  from  sand  into  a  weak  mortar, 
which  removes  its  effectiveness  as  a  cushion.  Should  it  become  neces¬ 
sary  to  enter  the  roadway  for  some  connection,  it  is  difficult  to  re¬ 
place  the  old  brick  due  to  the  mortar  adhering,  necessitating  the  chip¬ 
ping,  consuming  time  and  possibly  some  brick.  Cement  grout  filler 
when  set  is  hatd,  firmly  uniting  the  brick  into  a  solid  surface,  pre¬ 
vents  the  chipping  of  the  edges  and  the  street  accumulation  from  en¬ 
tering  the  joints.  Being  hard  it  is  also  an  excellent  conductor  of 
sound,  and  adds  to  the  foremost  objection  to  the  paving  material  itself, 
namely,  it  is  noisy.  Were  the  filler  of  an  elastic  nature  this  quality 
would  greatly  reduce  the  objection  of  sound  vibrations  and  tend  to 
give  better  results,  by  minimizing  the  one  serious  objection  ofttimes 
raised.  As  with  the  sand  filler  mentioned,  we  find  good  use  can  be 
made  with  the  cement  in  the  concrete  foundation  to  insure  firmness 
for  the  wearing  surface.  When  it  has  performed  this  requirement,  suc¬ 
cessfully  it  surely  adds  much  to  the  success  of  the  pavement,  in  giv¬ 
ing  an  unyielding  archway  of  concrete,  protecting  against  settlement 
of  the  surface. 

An  ideal  filler  should  possess  qualities  truly  essential  for  the  best 
results.  Not  alone  for  itself,  but  readily  advance  benefits  to  other  ma¬ 
terials  used  in  connection  therewith.  It  should  be  the  outgrowth  of 
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experience  extending  over  periods  of  observation,  to  afford  better¬ 
ments,  obliterating  objections,  and  produce  at  the  present  time  the 
best  material  for  the  purpose  intended.  It  is  incumbent  upon  future 
experience  to  possibly  discover  something  better. 

I  would  place  as  the  first  requisite  for  a  filler  in  brick  or  block 
streets,  that  it  should  bo  sanitary  and  noiseless,  to  give  comfort.  In 
our  estimate  of  dollars  and  cents,  we  cannot,  or  do  not  place  a  mone¬ 
tary  value  upon  this  item  of  comfort.  We  can  readily  estimate  the 
cost  of  a  street  having  the  price  of  material  and  labor  given,  but 
doubtless  very  seldom  does  the  item  of  comfort  enter  into  the  equa¬ 
tion. 

Second.  The  filler  should  be,  I  believe,  elastic,  pliable  and  not 
rigid.  This  being  essential  to  permit  of  expansion  and  contraction, 
to  avoid  if  possible  the  buckling  of  surfaces  or  the  giving  of  pervious 
joints.  In  that  the  surface  being  jointed,  it  is  intended  to  promptly 
adjust  Itself  to  unlooked  for  conditions.  To  guard  against  any  and 
all  objectionable  conditions  unforseen. 

Third.  It  may  be  well  to  consider  the  item  of  maintenance  and 
the  re-use  of  material  taken  from  the  street  for  cuts,  occasioned  by 
conduits  or  connections.  Cement  once  set  is  valueless  for  use  again 
and  must  be  wasted,  asphalt  can  be  again  used  in  the  same  manner 
by  reheating.  Brick  are  easily  cleaned  where  the  latter  material  is 
used,  but  somewhat  difficult  in  the  case  of  grout. 

Fourth.  The  weakest  part  of  a  brick  or  block  is  its  edge  and  unless 
protected  and  supported  soon  wears  rounded  by  the  action  of  wheels 
and  horses  shoes.  Grout,  if  it  can  be  placed  in  the  joint  so  as  to 
completely  fill  same  meets  these  requirements  when  set,  but  requiring 
as  it  does  some  time  to  be  secure  the  initial  and  final  set,  and  con¬ 
sidering  the  contour  of  the  street,  it  has  a  tendency  to  flow  toward 
the  gutter,  the  lowest  place,  leaving  some  of  the  joints  only  partially 
filled. 


The  asphalt  filler  having  greater  density  and  viscosity,  tends 
to  fill  the  joints  somewhat  better  and  if  not  completely  full,  any  ad¬ 
ditional  material  added  readily  unites  with  that  previously  poured. 
It  also  protects  the  edges  of  the  brick  completely,  judging  from  sur¬ 
faces  examined  where  this  class  of  material  has  been  used. 

Fifth.  In  this,  the  last  item  I  would  place  the  first  cost  and  the 
final  cost.  If  the  first  cost  is  low  there  must  be  some  reason,  if  high, 
considering,  equally  another  reason.  In  some  instances  low  costs  and 
results  may  make  an  equation,  again  it  may  be  low  first  cost  plus 
high  final  cost  equal  results  somewhat  unsatisfactory.  Likewise  high¬ 
er  first  cost  which  gives  an  article  entirely  satisfactory,  plus  low 
maintenance  costs  produces  results,  giving  increased  use  and  dura¬ 
bility,  coupled  with  advantages  through  satisfaction  and  contentment 
in  final  costs. 

Concluding  then  that  an  asphaltum  filler  is  the  best  and  should 
be  the  material  used  in  the  filling  of  joints  in  brick  or  block  pave¬ 
ments,  it  should  possess  the  qualifications  which  will  give  the  results 
sought.  The  filler  should  analyze  abcut  100.0  bitumen  for  the  best 
results.  It  should  be  unaffected  by  water  or  street  liquids,  should  be 
easily  handled  and  placed  in  the  joints  at  as  low  cost  as  possible, 
should  be  so  tempered  as  to  meet  weather  conditions  or  sudden 
changes.  It  must  not  be  too  soft  in  summer  or  brittle  in  the  winter. 
Disintegration  must  not  take  place.  It  should  have  been  tested  in 
street  paving  as  a  filler  for  some  years  to  prove  its  worth  before 
adopting  same.  A  filler  meeting  such  requirements  would  give  good  re¬ 
sults  and  could  be  relied  upon  for  service.  In  this  respect  certificates 
from  Engineers  having  in  use  an  asphaltum  filler  in  their  respective 
cities  could  be  accepted  as  proof  of  the  advantages  of  such  a  filler. 

The  writer  has  used  asphaltum  cement  filler  in  connection  with 

brick,  Scoria  block,  Medina  block,  Granite  block,  Hayden  block,  etc., 

with  results  highly  satisfactory.  Resulting  conditions  observed  war¬ 
rant  the  statement,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  the  noise  was 

greatly  reduced  and  where  settlements  occurred  showed  the  joints 
waterproof  and  closed.  Cement  grout  was  also  used  in  many  in¬ 
stances,  but  the  best  results  seemingly  were  obtained  from  the  asphalt 
filler. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  filler  produced  from  asphalt,  which  is 
rapidly  displacing  other  materials  formerly  considered  in  this  par¬ 
ticular.  Many  claims  of  merit  presented  have  been  verified  by  practi¬ 
cal  tests.  Observations  of  the  brick  street  carefully  laid  upon  a 
good  concrete  foundation  of  sufficient  thickness,  using  the  proper 
sand  cushion,  a  well  made  vitrified  brick  and  the  joints  filled  flush 
with  an  asphaltum  filler,  produce  results  which  are  very  gratifying. 
The  object  of  the  filler  being  to  prevent  seepage  from  the  surface  to 
the  foundation,  closing  perfectly  the  interstices  against  lodgment  of 
germs,  the  breeders  of  disease,  to  afford  and  give  protection  to  the 
brick  or  block  against  chipping  caused  by  horse's  shoe,  to  prevent 
that  grinding  due  to  heavily  loaded  wagons  in  passing  over  the  sur¬ 
face,  theoretically  spanning  the  joint,  yet  practically  tending  to 
grind  for  an  instant  the  edge  unless  protected.  A  very  important 
advantage  of  the  asphalt  filler  over  the  cement  grout  being  the  great 
reduction  of  the  noise  produced.  Being  plastic  in  a  sense,  a  deadener 
of  sound,  street  noise  produced  from  the  passing  of  vehicles  is  greatly 
reduced  and  in  this,  the  first  objection  raised  to  brick  as  a  paving 
material  is  in  a  measure  silenced.  It  has  the  decided  advantage  of 
shaping  itself  as  conditions  may  make  necessary,  in  case  of  a  settling 
of  the  foundation  as  ofttimes  occurs,  the  surface  also  must  settle  with 
it,  when  it  does  the  asphalt  filler  assumes  readily  its  new  condition, 
yet  filling  the  joints  completely  and  guarding  against  filth  from  lodge¬ 
ment.  The  rumbling  sound  often  heard  coming  from  a  brick  pave¬ 
ment  may  be  produced  by  the  foundation  and  sand  cushion  separating 
from  the  brick  surface,  (which  is  an  arch  firmly  keyed  where  cement 
grout  filler  is  used).  This  could  not  result  if  the  joint  was  filled 
with  a  flexible  asphalt  filler  because  when  the  separation  of  the  foun¬ 
dation  and  cushion  took  place,  the  surface  of  its  own  weight  and  the 
passage  of  vehicles  would  tend  to  place  the  brick  surface  again  direct¬ 
ly  upon  the  foundation,  avoiding  the  space  otherwise  produced.  The 
theory  of  concrete  contracting  during  the  process  of  setting  and  after 
the  surface  has  been  laid,  producing  the  rumbling  sound  given  from 
a  brick  street  where  the  joints  are  filled  with  cement  grout  is  well 
founded.  Yet  where  such  joints  are  filled  with  an  asphalt  filler,  plas¬ 
tic  in  nature,  this  would  not  result  for  the  same  reason  given  above, 
namely,  the  surface  would  readily  adjust  itself  to  the  foundation 
which  should  support  it. 

AVe  have  read  of  brick  streets  buckling  and  bulging  under  the 
hot  summer's  sun  until  the  limit  was  reached,  then  breaking  with 
an  explosive  report.  Such  surfaces  are  filled  with  grout.  Brick  and 
cement  mortar  will  expand  with  heat,  the  force  being  very  powerful, 
and  the  elongation  considerable,  especially  when  the  heat  is  con¬ 
tinued  for  some  time.  Being  rigid,  the  surface  expands  until  the  limit 
has  been  reached  at  which  time  the  weakest  material  must  give.  This 
usually  is  the  cement  filler,  due  largely  to  its  thinness,  the  result 
being  a  shattered  previous  joint.  AVere  the  asphalt  filler  used,  the 
expansion  would  continue  just  the  same,  but  the  buckling  and  bulg¬ 
ing  would  not,  because  being  flexible  and  plastic  under  that  same 
temperature  it  would  assume  the  conditions  imposed  upon  it,  thus 
readily  adjusting  itself  to  the  expansive  force  of  the  brick,  be  crowd¬ 
ed  up  and  that  part  raised  above  the  surface  of  the  brick  flattened 
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by  the  passing  wheels  over  the  edges  of  the  brick.  In  the  case  of 
contraction  during  cold  weather,  there  would  be  a  tendency  for  the  ad¬ 
hesion  of  the  grout  to  be  broken,  which  would  produce  undesirable 
results.  This  would  not  occur  with  the  asphalt  filler,  especially  where 
the  filler  retains  its  flexibility  to  a  low  degree  of  temperature.  As 
before  it  would  shape  Itself  to  meet  the  new  condition  imposed,  the 
result  being  a  closed  joint,  impervious,  and  a  poor  conductor  of  sound. 

For  some  years  an  asphaltum  filler  has  been  in  use  in  connection 
with  brick  and  block  street  paving  material.  Good  reports  come 
from  those  cities  using  it  and  City  Engineers  speak  well  of  its  qual¬ 
ities.  This  filler  Is  prepared  in  Chicago  by  the  American  Asphaltum 
and  Rubber  Co.,  bf  that  city.  The  component  parts  being  approxi¬ 
mately  08.0  per  cent,  petrolene  and  31.0  per  cent,  asphaltene  or 
90.0  per  cent,  plus  pure  bitumen.  The  melting  point  being  about 
210  F.  and  used  at  a  high  temperature  in  actual  work,  perhaps  400 
F.  A  gallon  weighs  approximately  7.5  to  8  pounds  or  250  gallons 
to  the  ton  of  2.000  pounds.  It  has  been  tested  by  actual  service  for 
some  years,  both  as  a  filler  and  for  expansion  joints  and  reported  on 
very  favorably.  In  constructing  a  brick  street  using  this  filler,  por¬ 
table  asphalt  or  pitch  wagons  or  kettles  are  used  to  heat  the  material, 
in  order  to  expedite  the  melting  and  pouring  at  least  two  such  ket¬ 
tles  should  be  used  to  avoid  delay  in  waiting  for  material  to  melt. 
It  should  not  be  used  until  thoroughly  melted  and  flows  readily.  In 
pouring  and  filling  the  joints,  conical  pouring  pots  are  used,  a  wire 
passing  through  the  apex  operated  by  the  workmen  so  as  to  permit  the 
filler  to  run  into  the  joints  or  stop  the  flow  as  may  be  desired.  The 
use  of  such  pourers  In  the  hands  of  a  careful  man  will  save  wasting 
material,  at  the  same  time  better  and  more  completely  filling  the 
joint.  Approximately,  one  gallon  is  required  to  one  square  yard  of 
paving  brick,  paving  block,  somewhat  larger  than  the  brick,  taking 
less.  An  advantage  to  the  general  public,  in  the  use  of  a  filler  of  this 
class  being  that  the  continued  inconvenience  of  having  a  street  blocked 
for  six  or  seven  days  to  permit  the  filler  to  set  or  harden  is  reduced. 
Grout  requires  this  time.  As  soon  as  the  joints  are  filled  a  light 
sweeping  of  sand  can  be  placed  on  the  surface  and  the  street  opened 
for  travel.  When  once  in  the  joints  there  it  remains  until  disturbed 
for  underground  work.  Upon  completion  we  have  a  surface  composed 
of  hard  vitrified  paving  brick  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  a  thin  sec¬ 
tion  of  elastic,  non-conductor  of  sound,  waterproof  material.  The 
brick  being  thus  separated  one  from  the  other,  sound  is  not  com¬ 
municated  to  the  adjoining  brick  and  the  street  noises  are  certainly 
reduced. 

In  summing  up  the  subject  it  would  be  the  object,  mainly  to 
create  a  desire  for  improvement  in  the  construction  of  streets.  Brick 
being  one  of  the  paving  materials  largely  used,  which  has  advantages 
and  disadvantages,  it  should  be  the  aim  to  reduce  the  objections  and 
Increase  the  advantages  all  that  is  possible.  In  so  doing  we  assist 
a  large  community  to  the  enjoyment  of  better  thoroughfares.  The 
subject  of  a  proper  filler  for  brick  or  block  streets  Is  one  which  has 
had  some  consideration,  but  possibly  not  as  much  as  it  is  really  en¬ 
titled  to  receive  at  the  hands  or  producers  of  brick  and  city  authori¬ 
ties.  Examination  of  different  fillers  now  in  use,  in  various  cities, 
duly  reported,  tabulated  and  fully  considered  should  be  productive 
of  results  beneficial  to  all  interested  in  the  advancement  of  better 
methods  of  construction.  Let  us  ascertain  if  comfort  and  benefits 
are  not  factors  worth  considering  in  making  up  an  estimate  for  the 
cost  per  square  yard  of  paving. 

Gentlemen,  I  thank  you  for  this  privilege.  (Applause.) 

General  Discussion. 

President  Blair:  The  chair  will  recognize  any  one  who 
wishes  to  discuss  the  paper  just  read. 

W.  P.  Blair:  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  Con¬ 
vention,  first  I  want  to  congratulate  the  gentlemen  who  pre¬ 
pared  and  read  the  paper,  as  it  is  one  of  the  best  papers 
from  his  point  of  view  that  I  ever  listened  to.  It  is  very 
ingenious  indeed,  but  nevertheless  when  you  come  to  an¬ 
alyze  it,  to  study  it  through  and  through,  it  must  fall  of 
its  own  weight.  About  six  or  seven  years  ago,  gentlemen, 
this  Association  appointed  a  committee,  of  which  I  happened 
to  be  a  member,  that  investigated  by  personal  inspection 
the  condition  of  brick  streets  laid  in  this  country  from  the 
Mississippi  river  to  the  Atlantic  Coast,  and  we  came  to  a 
conclusion  without  one  dissenting  voice  as  to  how  brick 
streets  should  be  laid,  and  I  want  to  say  that  report  and 
that  recommendation  read  before  this  Association  received 
its  endorsement  and  has  been  the  judgment  of  manufactur¬ 
ers  of  paving  brick  from  that  day  until  this  and  still  is,  and 
is  so  considered  by  the  contractors  as  well.  I  want  to  say 
that  if  I  wanted  to  commit  financial  suicide,  I  would  take 
the  recommendations  contained  in  the  paper  just  read  as 
the  sharpest  razor  I  could  get.  First,  gentlemen,  I  want  to 


answer  two  or  three  suggestions  brought  out  in  this  paper 
as  arguments  for  the  use  of  asphalt.  If  you  noticed  the  trend 
of  his  argument  that  in  order  to  bring  about  a  noiseless 
street,  there  must  be  a  little  giving  and  taking  to  prevent 
contraction  and  expansion.  And  all  that  means,  gentle¬ 
men,  that  when  the  summer’s  sun  comes  down  upon  the 
brick  in  the  street  that  by  the  pressure  of  the  traffic  upon  it, 
the  brick  must  move.  Whenever  they  do  that,  the  edges 
of  your  brick  chip  off,  and  in  a  little  while  you  have  what 
we  travel  over  when  we  pass  over  a  macadam  or  boulder 
read.  The  vitrified  brick  manufacturers  of  the  United 
States,  gentlemen,  stand  for  the  best  (Applause)  and  a 
brick  street  constructed  as  we  laid  down  in  our  specifica¬ 
tions,  grows  better  as  it  grows  older.  The  cement  filler 
mixed  as  we  recommended  in  our  specifications,  will  last 
for  fifty  years.  The  bitumen  that  is  in  asphalt  filler  will 
evaporate  in  ten  years,  and  spoil  an  otherwise  good  pave¬ 
ment  at  a  time  when  we  want  brick  streets  to  be  at  their 
very  best.  If  you  want  a  noiseless  pavement  keep  your  dirt 
roads!  (Applause.)  Reduce  the  noise  to  a  minimum  by  pro¬ 
viding  your  brick  streets  with  expansion  cushions  along  the 
curb  of  the  street  to  take  up  expansion  as  it  occurs.  A 
brick  street  standing  as  one  body  and  in  the  closest  possible 
contact  to  the  earth  deadens  the  noise,  and  you  have  the 
most  noiseless  street  that  can  be  constructed  out  of  any  pav- 
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ing  material  known  to  mankind.  One  of  the  troubles  we 
have  to  encounter  is  the  difficulty  we  have  in  some  places 
in  the  misleading  and  unintelligent  arguments  for  something 
else  instead  of  what  we  recommend.  Here  we  have  two 
brick,  (showing  samples)  one  made  by  a  competitor  and 
one  of  my  own  make.  This  brick  of  my  competitor’s  has 
been  in  the  semi-wholesale  district  in  the  streets  of  Terre 
Haute,  constructed  as  we  say  a  street  should  be  constructed, 
where  5,000  teams  pass  over  them  daily  and  have  passed 
over  them  every  day  for  twelve  years  past,  and  you  can  see 
its  condition,  not  1-64  of  an  inch  wear  in  twelve  years  (Ap¬ 
plause).  I  was  fortunate  to  get  that  brick  and  a  good  many 
others,  by  the  accidental  cutting  and  opening  of  street  to  put 
down  hot  water  pipes  in  our  city.  I  gathered  a  few  of  them 
up,  broken  by  the  sledge  hammer,  for  that  is  the  only  way 
they  could  be  broken,  but  there  were  brick  taken  out  of 
our  street  there  that  were  not  broken,  and  as  a  compliment 
to  the  manufacturer  of  that  brick,  I  barrelled  up  and  sent 
him  about  five  hundred  of  those  brick  in  as  good  a  condition 
as  when  put  down.  Here  is  another  brick  that  has  been 
down  in  our  streets  eleven  years,  made  by  another  competi¬ 
tor,  absolutely  no  chipping  of  the  corners  at  all.  Here  hap¬ 
pens  to  be  a  brick  of  our  own  manufacture,  which  has  been 
down  in  the  street  ten  years  under  comparatively  light 
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traffic,  absolutely  no  chipping  at  all.  Now,  gentlemen,  here 
is  a  specimen  of  a  street,  the  only  street  and  the  only  con¬ 
struction  that  has  ever  appeared  on  our  American  highways 
that  you  can  sweep  absolutely  as  clean  as  you  could  sweep 
your  parlor  floor,  and  you  cannot  do  it  with  any  other  kind 
of  construction,  or  other  kind  of  material.  (Applause).  I 
want  this  Association  to  stand  by  that  construction  as  we 
would  stand  by  our  very  lives.  Just  one  other  little  item 
to  show  you  why  we  exclude  asphalt  filler  as  the  filler  for 
our  streets.  We  found  a  few  years  ago  that  it  was  necessary 
to  provide  this  expansion,  and  upon  the  theory  that  an  ex¬ 
pansion  cushion  was  absolutely  necessary,  we  first  laid  them 
at  right  angles  across  the  street,  putting  in  the  asphalt 
filler  in  two  or  three  courses  every  50  or  100  feet,  but  we 
fcund  the  asphalt  filler  run  out  over  the  brick  on  that  street 
and  so  damaged  our  reputation  and  so  we  tried  the  experi¬ 
ment  of  putting  the  expansion  cushion  longitudinally  next 
to  the  curb  and  found  it  served  the  same  purpose.  I  am  not 
far  enough  along  in  physics  to  state  the  reason  why,  but 
our  experience  shows  that  the  expansion  is  taken  up  by  the 
longitudinal  expansion  along  the  curb.  I  believe  that  is  all 
I  have  to  say,  although  I  would  be  pleased  to  answer  any 
question  any  gentleman  cares  to  ask  on  this  subject.  (Ap¬ 
plause). 


Alfred  Yates,  Shawmut,  Pa. 


Mr.  Klein:  What  is  your  expansion  cushion  composed 
of? 

Mr.  Blair:  It  is  composed  of  (he  very  constituent  recom¬ 
mended  in  the  paper  as  giving  and  taking.  I  will  accept 
his  asphalt  for  the  expansion  cushion. 

Charles  M.  Crook,  Youngstown,  Ohio:  There  is  one  point 
I  have  heard  you  make  before,  Mr.  Blair,  that  you  have  not 
mentioned,  and  that  is  the  rolling  of  the  block  before  this 
grout  is  brushed  between  the  joints. 

Mr.  Blair:  That  is  a  point  of  course  that  every  brick 
manufacturer  is  familiar  with  and  is  one  that  is  thoroughly 
emphasized  in  our  specifications.  There  is  not  a  single  de¬ 
tail  that  has  not  been  considered  and  settled  on,  and  we 
have  recommended  nothing  in  those  specifications  that  we 
cannot  stand  by. 

Mr.  Klein:  The  filler  that  you  use  is  called  a  grout 
filler,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Blair:  Yes  sir.  Portland  cement.  Grout  filler,  one 
to  one — that  is,  one  part  sand  and  one  part  cement. 

Mr.  Alfred  Yates,  Shawmut,  Pa.:  Mr.  President  and 
gentlemen,  I  thoroughly  endorse  every  word  that  Mr.  Blair 
l.as  said  before  this  meeting.  I  travel  within  a  radius  of 
1,000  miles  of  our  works,  and  my  experience  for  the  past 
twelve  years  teaches  me  that  the  best  filler,  the  filler  that 
produces  the  most  durable  pavement  is  cement,  with  due 


consideration  to  the  expansion  and  contraction  of  the  pave¬ 
ment  by  the  expansion  joint  as  described  by  Mr.  Blair.  I 
assure  you  that  a  pavement  put  down  that  way  will  be 
down  for  ten  or  eleven  years  without  showing  any  appre¬ 
ciable  wear.  We  have  affidavits  from  some  of  the  best 
engineers  in  this  country  who  positively  make  statements 
to  the  effect  that  the  pavements  laid  ten  or  twelve  years 
ago  are  as  good  to  day  as  the  day  they  were  laid.  Now  in 
regard  to  the  pavement  moving  under  the  traffic  of  the 
wheels.  I  think  it  is  enough  for  the  brick  td  stand  up  under 
heavy  traffic,  without  expecting  them  to  stand  up  under  a 
traffic  subject  to  friction  and  rolling  as  tlie  teams  pass  along. 
The  proportion  of  vital  strength  is  well  understood  by  the 
scientific,  and  if  the  pavement  is  not  rigid  and  the  joints 
well  grouted  when  the  teams  pass  over  it  it  is  only  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  a  short  time  when  the  pavement  will  break  down. 
When  in  the  Bast  I  saw  a  pavement  that  had  been  laid 
with  an  asphalt  filler  that  had  been  recommended  to  them, 
and  inside  of  a  year  and  a  half  they  took  up  that  pavemenT 
and  relaid  it  with  a  cement  filler,  and  to-day  it  is  in  perfect 
condition  and  has  been  down  for  several  years.  The  chip¬ 
ping  and  wear  and  tear  did  not  show  to  any  extent  at  all. 
And  yet  if  it  had  been  left  as  it  was  originally  laid,  within 
a  year  it  would  have  had  to  be  relaid  or  the  manufacturers 
of  the  paving  brick  would  have  had  to  make  good.  That 
is  the  result  of  experience.  When  you  put  asphalt  down 
between  the  brick,  the  sun  will  evaporate  it  and  in  a  little 
while;  it  is  not  in  as  good  a  condition  as  though  you  had 
put  sand.  My  opinion  based  on  years  of  experience,  is  that 
a  brick  pavement  laid  with  a  cement  filler  is  sure  to  give 
satisfaction  and  be  a  credit  to  the  brick  manufacturer.  (Ap¬ 
plause)  . 

Mr.  Eggers:  Gentlemen,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  tried  asphalt 
filler  ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  but  they  now  use  concrete  and 
have  for  years.  Portland  cement  was  used  for  a  good  while, 
but  for  some  time  a  local  cement  company  has  been  making 
a  very  good  cement  and  they  use  that  now,  one  to  one.  We 
have  the  greatest  brick  paved  streets  in  the  whole  United 
States.  We  paved  last  year  125  streets,  and  this  year  we 
may  run  up  to  150  streets,  not  alone  in  the  city,  but  in  the 
whole  county.  Almost  every  road  leading  out  into  the  county 
from  Cleveland  is  paved.  If  you  go  over  a  brick  street 
where  asphalt  filler  was  used,  you  can  see  where  the  edges 
of  the  brick  are  broken  off.  This  is  the  case  on  Euclid  Ave., 
Jennings  Ave.,  and  Pearl  St.  The  latter  was  paved  some 
ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  and  the  edges  are  all  worn  off. 
Then  there  are  two  other  streets,  Holborn  and  another  one 
and  by  the  way,  these  are  the  two  cleanest  streets  in  Cleve¬ 
land,  for  they  have  a  man  there  who  sweeps  and  cleans  every 
day,  and  the  property  owners  pay  him.  The  two  streets  are 
laid  with  cement  fillers.  It  is  true,  the  expansion  in  summer 
time  raises  the  pavement  somewhat,  and  it  rumbles  a  little. 
I  know,  because  I  have  had  occasion  to  drive  over  it  two  or 
three  times  a  day,  and  with  all  the  teaming  that  goes  over 
these  streets  you  do  not  see  any  cracks  or  breaks  because  the 
brick  and  cement  is  strong  enough  to  hold  a  load  of  anywhere 
from  two  to  five  tons.  Take  brick  laid  as  these  brick  Mr. 
Blair  has  been  showing  us  were  laid,  and  put  it  to  test,  and 
you  will  find  it  will  stand  an  enormous  crushing  test,  more 
than  granite.  Granite  would  not  be  in  it.  The  gentleman 
who  read  the  paper  says  he  wants  an  elastic  filler.  In 
another  part  of  his  paper  he  says  you  want  to  get  rid  of  the 
elasticity,  and  there  ought  to  be  something  that  would  take 
its  place  so  the  tar  would  not  evaporate.  You  can  walk  over 
some  of  our  streets  in  Cleveland  in  the  summer  time  and  see 
the  tar  flowing  over  the  brick  and  into  the  gutter.  Certainly 
that  is  too  much  expansion  and  there  is  nothing  to  hold  the 
brick  in  place.  A  cement  filler  holds  it.  You  cannot  get  an 
asphalt  or  tar  that  will  not  evaporate.  It  either  comes  up 
on  the  top  of  the  pavement  or  goes  under  your  cushion,  and 
that  is  not  what  we  want.  When  you  talk  about  cleanliness 
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of  the  street,  it  is  a  cement  filler  that  gives  you  a  clean  street 
just  as  clean  as  this  floor,  and  you  can  sweep  it,  but  you  can¬ 
not  sweep  a  pavement  with  a  tar  filler  in  the  summer  time. 
And  so  far  as  a  sanitary  pavement  is  concerned,  give  me  a 
cement  filler.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  H.  C.  Innes:  In  answer  to  the  gentleman  from  Cleve¬ 
land.  I  was  not  speaking  of  tar  because  I  do  not  consider 
that  suitable  to  fill  the  joints  of  brick  pavements,  or  any  other 
pavements.  I  spoke  of  good  pure  asphalt  filler.  It  does  not 
run  in  the  summer  time  or  freeze  in  the  winter.  I  hold  in 
my  hand  a  brick  laid  in  a  street  in  Bay  City,  Michigan  in 
1899,  filled  with  an  asphalt  filler,  and  I  want  Mr.  Blair  to 
examine  it.  The  edges  of  the  brick  are  as  perfect  as  when 
laid.  I  would  also  like  to  have  the  other  gentlemen  look 
at  it. 

Mr.  Blair:  The  edges  of  the  brick  are  chipped  and  in 
two  or  three  years  more,  at  a  time  when  we  expect  our  brick 
streets  to  be  at  their  best,  it  is  a  fact  that  absolutely  no  man 
will  dispute,  his  asphalt,  or  the  bitumen  in  his  asphalt  will 
be  evaporated  and  he  will  have  nothing  between  the  brick 
but  dust,  and  that  is  indisputable. 

Mr.  Innes:  Asphalt  is  as  old  as  clay,  and  some  of  the 
greatest  works  of  art  of  the  past  ages  are  the  results  of  as- 
phaltum.  We  all  know  and  have  read  about  the  Egyptian 
mummies  and  the  pyramids  that  stand  untouched  by  weather, 
by  the  summer’s  heat  or  winter’s  cold.  We  have  the  material 
there  for  which  we  are  seeking.  It  is  not  my  desire  to  speak 
against  cement  grout,  because  I  believe  it  is  an  improvement 
over  earlier  construction,  but  I  believe  we  have  reached  a 
condition  in  brick  streets  when  there  is  something  a  little  bet¬ 
ter  than  cement  grout,  and  that  is  an  asphalt  filler.  Mr.  Blair 
mentions  a  committee  that  was  appointed  some  six  yeairs  ago 
to  investigate  the  advantages  of  the  different  fillers,  and  they 
visited  different,  cities  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
cement  filler  was  the  best,  that  answered  the  best  practical 
purpose  for  the  upholding  of  the  standard  of  the  brick  pave¬ 
ments.  Six  years  have  passed  since  that  time,  and  possibly 
something  better  has  come  into  use.  Possibly  at  that  time, 
what  Mr.  Blair  saw  was  not  asphalt,  but  coal  tar.  It  changes 
its  complexion  and  is  entirely  unsuitable  for  climatic  changes 
of  the  weather.  In  regard  to  cement.  The  .  various  societies 
of  engineers  have  from  time  to  time  recommended  changes 
and  modified  their  specifications  on  cement,  the  analysis  and 
requirements  of  Portland  cement,  and  have  done  so  simply 
because  improved  methods  and  improved  ideas  in  details 
have  come  into  use,  and  it  is  simply  to  bring  this  matter  be¬ 
fore  you  for  consideration  that  I  talk  to  you.  I  am  sure  that 
if  you  know  and  feel  that  there  is  something  better  than  ce¬ 
ment  grout,  you  will  be  ready  and  willing  to  investigate,  but 
if  after  investigation  you  find  there  is  not,  that  it  is  not  up 
to  the  high  standard  you  require,  then  cut  it  out  and  stand 
by  the  old  if  it  is  the  best.  I  would  suggest  that  this  matter 
be  looked  into. 

Mr.  Blair:  If  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  one  thing  more. 
I  wish  to  explain  that  we  have  not  had  our  eyes  shut  simply 
because  we  had  something  good  at  the  time  we  made  the  re¬ 
port  some  six  or  seven  years  ago.  Our  eyes  and  brains  have 
been  wide  open  ever  since.  We  have  watched  the  thing  daily 
and  hourly,  and  it  is  a  self  demonstrated  proposition.  Why 
we  test  our  brick,  if  you  please,  by  the  rattler  test,  and  then 
it  don’t  matter  how  much  of  a  blow  it  has  to  stand.  It  has 
been  said  here  that  in  a  cross  breaking  test  a  brick  will 
stand  40,000  to  60,000  pounds.  If  you  connect  that  brick  with 
other  brick  by  a  bond  as  strong  as  the  brick,  as  Mr.  Eggers 
has  said,  the  traffic  over  it  will  not  affect  it  in  the  least.  Put 
it  on  almost  any  foundation  at  all  and  it  will  stand  the 
heaviest  traffic.  You  could  move  this  house  up  and  down  over 
it,  and  it  would  not  affect  it  at  all.  In  regard  to  asphalt  filler. 
In  Terre  Haute,  we  put  down  a  street  with  asphalt  filler,  and 
ycu  could  not  put  another  down  without  risk  of  being  mobbed. 
On  one  of  the  streets  we  put  four  or  five  course  of  brick  along 
in  the  gutter  so  the  horses  could  not  paw  them  out,  and  the 
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filler  in  the  gutter  was  asphalt.  Of  course  it  is  all  chipped 
now,  and  the  President  of  our  Board  of  Public  Works  said 
to  me  the  other  day,  “Blair,  I  just  wish  we  had  that  asphalt 
filler  out  of  that  gutter  so  we  could  have  all  our  brick  streets 
in  good  condition.” 

Evans  Jones,  Pittsburg,  Pa.:  I  have  no  wish  to  take  up 
the  time  of  this  convention,  but  I  think  it  is  my  duty  as  a 
brickmaker  in  a  small  way  to  say  a  word  on  this  subject. 
Since  1874  I  have  been  a  street  contractor  for  the  city  of  Pitts¬ 
burg.  For  the  last  twenty  years,  I  have  owned  block  stone 
quarries,  and  have  followed  that  business  continuously  since. 
I  want  to  say  to  the  brickmakers  here  that  I  endorse  every 
word  Mr.  Blair  says.  I  know  from  experience,  that  there 
is  only  one  thing  to  do  and  that  is  to  provide  for  expansion 
and  contraction  in  cement  work,  Uo  good  work,  with  a  good 
foundation,  and  “pour”  your  brick,  and  you  have  the  most 
duarble  pavement  in  the  world  (Applause).  Previous  to 
going  into  the  contracting  business,  I  was  a  cement  worker. 
I  learned  and  followed  the  trade  of  plaster  and  working  in 
cement  as  a  mechanic  for  a  certain  length  of  time,  and  I  want 
to  say  here  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  “pouring”  pitch 
bitumen  or  any  other  thing  in  comparison  with  the  pouring 
of  cement.  If  you  have  the  thickness  of  the  cement  just  right, 
and  pour  the  cement,  you  can  get  it  as  hard  as  a  piece  of  sheet 
iron,  and  you  can  pour  every  brick  pavement  perfect  with 
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cement  of  this  character.  I  don’t  want  to  take  up  your  time, 
but  we  have  also  had  experience  in  pouring  block.  The  en¬ 
gineers  have  it  in  their  specifications,  and  we  heat  the  cement 
•  to  200  or  300  degrees,  and  we  pour  that  cement  into  every 
little  crevice,  and  it  is  accepted  almost  universally  as  a  filler 
throughout  our  State.  I  tell  you  gentlemen,  you  want  to  have 
a  good  foundation  and  good  brick  and  then  pour  your  cement. 
It  will  pay  for  the  extra  work.  (Applause.) 

President  Blair:  I  see  Colonel  Richardson  is  with  us  now 
and  we  will  call  upon  him  for  his  paper  of  “Good  Roads  and 
the  Part  Vitrified  Brick  May  Play  in  the  Work.” 

Col.  R.  W.  Richardson,  Omaha,  Neb.:  Mr.  President  and 
Gentlemen  of  the  Convention,  there  are  a  great  many  phases 
of  the  Good  Roads  question  that  are  so  closely  related  to  all 
our  affairs  that  half  an  hour  or  an  hour  could  be  easily  de¬ 
voted  to  any  one  of  the  special  phases.  When  the  subject 
was  given  me  to  talk  on,  it  was  suggested  that  I  discuss  the 
part  vitrified  brick  might  have  in  same,  and  therefore  I  have 
confined  what  I  shall  say  to  this  phase.  A  few  months  ago 
I  was  up  in  the  paving  brick  district  of  Illinois,  and  my  work 
also  took  me  to  the  St.  Louis  Exposition,  and  my  attention 
was  especially  directed  to  the  question  of  brick  and  brick 
pavements,  and  I  gave  it  closer  attention  than  ever  before, 
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to  see  if  there  was  not  some  way  by  which  brick  might  be 
used  in  the  building  of  country  roads,  and  from  this  visit 
to  Illinois,  and  the  investigations  I  have  made,  I  want  to 
say  to  you  that  I  have  considerably  modified  my  preference 
as  to  macadam  being  just  the  ideal  thing  for  country  roads, 
and  I  am  in  that  state  now  of  almost  declaring,  if  not  already 
to  declare,  that  the  road  combining  macadam  foundation  with 
a  brick  surface  is  really  the  ideal  pavement  for  the  country 
road.  (Applause.)  In  this  paper  that  I  shall  read  you,  I 
have  not  attempted  to  go  into  the  technical  side  of  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  pavement  of  streets  or  country  roads.  Neither 
do  I  desire  to  give  you  any  special  opinions  on  the  matter. 
I  have  endeavored  to  give  information  from  the  actual  ex¬ 
perience,  and  I  submit  it  to  you  with  the  hope  that  you  may 
carry  on  the  investigation  and  give  to  this  subject  the  at¬ 
tention  that  it  deserves.  (Applause.) 

THE  GOOD  ROADS  MOVEMENT  AND  THE  PART  PAVING  BRICK 

SHOULD  HAVE  IN  IT. 

R.  W.  Richardson,  Omaha,  Neb. 

You  are  to  be  congratulated  Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Members 
of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers  Ascociation,  upon  giving  recogni¬ 
tion  to  the  subject  of  highway  improvement  by  assigning  it  an  espec¬ 
ial  part  in  your  proceedings  and  I  am  grateful  for  the  honor  of  pre¬ 
senting  it. 

THE  COMMON  P.OAD. 

I  know  of  no  subject  so  closely  and  intimately  related  to  all  our 
domestic  and  public  affairs  as  the  Common  Road.  Over  it  is  trans- 
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ported  the  product  of  the  field,  the  forest  and  the  mine.  It  brings 
to  us  our  daily  needs  and  carries  to  the  consumer  the  out-put  of  the 
factory  and  store.  It  is  at  the  base  of  our  commercial  and  material 
prosperity.  It  leads  to  the  school,  the  church  and  the  home.  It 
is  the  common  property  of  all.  The  business  man  and  the  farmer, 
professional  man  and  the  laborer,  the  artist  and  the  artisan,  saint' 
and  sinner,  man,  woman  and  child,  maid  and  matron,  young  and 
old,  rich  and  poor,  healthy  and  sick,  the  lame,  the  halt  and  the  blind, 
all  get  a  share  of  benefit  from  a  good  road.  It  is  a  mark  of  progress 
in  the  community,  a  generator  and  radiator  of  blessings  to  all  who 
live  upon  it,  or  who  move  upon  it.  It  adds  value  to  lands  and  prop¬ 
erty,  regulates  trade  for  the  merchant,  steady  run  for  the  factory 
and  is  an  equalizer  of  traffic  on  railways  and  water-ways. 

It  is  the  most  domestic  of  all  public  institutions.  It  guarantees 
more  for  the  freedom  and  independence  of  the  people  than  any  other 
public  improvement. 

Our  public  roads  should  have  our  first  consideration,  they  have 
our  last.  They  should  have  the  best  attention,  they  get  the  worst. 
They  should  be  the  concern  of  all,  they  are  left  to  the  indifferent 
care  of  the  few. 

Our  country  can  boast  of  its  progress  in  every  thing  save  in  its 
public  roads.  Ninety-five  per  cent,  of  the  common  road  mileage  of  this 
country  is  unimproved,  practically  in  the  same  condition,  except  some 
temporary  improvements  each  year,  as  a  half  century  or  more  ago. 

THE  GOOD  ROADS  MOVEMENT. 

The  present  good  roads  movement  has  for  its  mission  the  revolution¬ 
izing  of  road  methods  and  management.  It  recognizes  that  the  pres¬ 
ent  manner  of  managing  road  affairs  in  all  the  states,  except  a  few  in 


the  eastern  portion,  will  never  provide  an  adequate  system  of  per¬ 
manent  public  roads  ;  that  more  than  a  hundred  years  of  experience 
has  demonstrated  this  truth  ;  that  the  countries  from  which  we  in¬ 
herited  our  present  system  were  forced  to  abandon  them  in  order  to 
secure  a  system  of  permanent  public  highways.  The  present  system  is 
wrong  in  principle  and  practice.  It  lays  the  burden  upon  the  few  for 
the  benefit  of  the  many.  It  is  wasteful  without  business  management, 
intelligent  supervision  and  without  permanent  betterments  as  results. 
This  movement  endeavors  to  dignify  the  subject  and  urge  its  neces¬ 
sities  upon  the  commercial  and  industrial  as  well  as  upon  the  agrlcul- 
ural  interests.  By  some  strange  analysis  and  long  custom  road  mat¬ 
ters  are  left  almost  wholly  to  the  people  in  the  country  districts. 
The  cities  and  towns,  although  they  garner  the  wealth  from  the  farm 
and  country  and  depend  upon  them  for  their  food  supply  and  to  main¬ 
tain  their  several  crafts,  trades  and  professions,  still  conceive  that 
they  have  no  concern  for  the  public  road  or  street,  after  it  passes  the 
town  or  city  limits.  The  farmer  or  rural  inhabitant  on  the  other 
hand  has  grown  into  the  idea  that  he  has  a  private  ownership  in  the 
public  highways,  that  he  has  the  sole  light  of  their  control  and  man¬ 
agement.  He  is  jealous  of  any  interference  on  the  part  of  the  town 
people  or  the  general  public.  He  has  a  false  fear  that  to  even  sug¬ 
gest  their  permanent  improvement  would  be  interfering  with  his  prop¬ 
erty  rights  and  lay  a  burden  upon  his  lands.  The  farmer  or  the  abut¬ 
ting  land  owner  or  the  inhabitant  in  the  rural  district  has  no  more 
sovereignty,  right  or  use  in  or  upon  the  public  road  than  the  man  in 
the  city  or  town  or  in  a  foreign  state  or  county.  It  is  not  strange 
that  the  farmer  should  be  apprehensive  of  any  proposition  to  build 
what  might  be  judged  expensive  permanent  roads.  The  custom,  so 
long  in  use  of  laying  upon  the  lands  and  abutting  property  along  the 
highway  the  entire  burden  of  its  cost  and  maintenance,  is  unjust  and 
unfair.  It  is  placing  the  burden  of  a  general  public  improvement 
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for  the  use  and  benefit  of  all,  upon  the  property  of  a  few.  The  farmer 
should  bear  his  proportion  and  no  more.  The  merchant  and  the 
tradesman,  manufacturer  and  artisan,  the  bankers  and  professional 
men,  transportation  companies  and  corporations  who  are  equally 
benefited  by  this  internal  improvement  should  share  in  its  cost  and 
the  responsibilities  of  its  management.  The  common  road  is  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  all,  for  the  use  of  all,  for  the  benefit  of  all,  and  its  cost 
should  be  shared  equitable  by  all.  The  present  movement  is  giving 
emphasis  to  this  modern  principle.  It  is  appealing  to  the  commercial 
and  industrial  interest  of  the  country  urging  them  to  awake  to  their 
relations  and  duties  in  the  premises.  It  is  certain  that  we  will  never 
provide  a  system  of  permanent  roads  until  these  interests  recognize 
their  responsibilities  and  take  the  initiative  to  secure  them. 

It  is  my  experience  after  four  years  of  active  service  in  behalf 
of  this  cause  that  it  is  useless  to  hope  for  any  permanent  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  public  roads  unless  the  business  men  demand  it  and  are 
active  for  it.  The  farmer  as  a  rule  is  in  the  rut  and  mud  of  the 
ages  and  must  have  a  quickening  forceful  leadership. 

NATIONAL  AND  STATE  AID. 

The  countries  of  Europe  which  have  and  maintain  splendid 
systems  of  public  roads,  the  admiration  of  the  American  traveler, 
have  secured  them  by  abolishing  the  system  of  depending  upon  the 
local  districts  and  providing  for  their  construction  and  maintenance 
by  the  general  government.  There  is  a  strong  and  growing  sentiment 
in  this  country  favorable  to  the  national  government  lending  aid  In 
the  construction  of  national,  interstate  and  postal  roads.  There  is 
a  time  honored  and  shelf  worn  theory  in  our  government,  called  into 
action  principally  for  opposition  purposes,  that  the  state  is  sovereign 
and  exclusive  in  matters  of  internal  improvement  within  their  several 
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jurisdictions.  Therefore  for  the  present,  at  least,  we  must  look  to 
the  states  for  a  system  of  permanent  public  roads.  Some  of  the 
states,  notably,  New  Jersey,  Massachusetts,  New  York,  and  Connecti¬ 
cut  have  applied  the  modern  principle  of  state  aid,  supervision  and 
equitable  distribution  of  cost  and  are  making  rapid  progress  in  road 
building  and  extension.  They  have  demonstrated  the  practicability 
of  this  plan  and  it  is  commanding  increased  favor  with  each  suc¬ 
ceeding  year.  It  is  the  solution  of  the  road  problem  for  the  states. 

While  there  is  some  advantage  each  year  in  permanent  road  mak¬ 
ing,  in  local  districts  which  is  not  to  be  discouraged,  and  a  substan¬ 
tial  sentiment  aboard  in  the  land  for  this  necessary  improvement 
there  yet  remains  so  much  to  be  done,  that  it  reminds  us  of  the  reply 
of  an  Irishman  who  was  hauling  water  up  out  of  a  river.  Some  one 
on  meeting  him  with  his  load  said  “Pat,  how  much  water  have 
you  hauled  up?”  He  said  “All  but  what  you  see  below  there  in  the 
river.”  Viewing  then  this  gigantic  task,  the  necessity  for  strong 
advocates,  and  substantial  supporters  for  its  accomplishment,  we  re¬ 
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turn  to  our  subject  to  inquire  as  to  the  part  the  Brick  Industry 
should  play  in  it. 

BRICK  ROADS. 

The  first  paving  bricks  were  made  by  the  direct  descendants  of 
Noah  on  the  plain  of  Shinar.  The  book  of  Genesis  tells  us  that  they 
said  one  to  another  “Go  to,  let  us  make  brick  and  burn  them  thor¬ 
oughly.”  This  would  indicate  that  they  made  a  very  good  article  of 
paving  brick.  They  paved  a  highway  leading  from  Babylon  to  Mem¬ 
phis  and  along  it  arose  the  great  commercial  cities  of  Nineveh,  Pal¬ 
myra,  Damascus,  Lyre  and  Antioch.  No  doubt  brick  was  used  for 
paving  by  the  Isrealites  and  the  Egyptians  although  no  special  men¬ 
tion  is  made  of  it.  The  Ancients  regarded  brickmaking  as  the  greatest 
of  their  arts.  On  one  of  the  great  pyramids  built  of  brick,  is  found 
this  inscription. 

“Do  not  under  value  me  by  comparing  me  with  pyramids  of  stone 
for  I  am  better  than  they,  as  Jove  exceeds  the  other  Deities.”  The 
Greeks  and  the  Itomans  understood  the  science  and  art  of  making 


brick  as  their  palaces,  temples,  baths,  and  ancient  walls  still  witness. 
In  modern  times  Holland  seems  to  be  the  first  to  use  brick  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  her  highways.  She  utilizes  her  Dikes  for  roads,  paves 
them  with  brick  called  Klinkers,  because  they  ring  when  knocked 
together.  She  has  built  a  brick  road  from  Utrecht  to  Connlgham. 
What  the  Dutch  have  done  for  Holland,  with  her  deep  alluvial  soil 
and  without  natural  road  material,  the  people  of  the  Mississippi  Val¬ 
ley  may  do  or  any  others  who  have  the  requisite  energy  and  popula¬ 
tion.  It  seems  that  the  first  brick  street  or  road  in  the  United  States 
was  laid  in  Charlestown,  West  Virginia,  in  1872  and  from  it  has 
evolved  the  great  industry  of  brick  pavement  in  many  of  our  cities 
and  towns. 

The  use  of  brick  in  road  construction  has  been  limited.  You  hear 
very  little  said  ns  a  general  rule  about  the  use  of  brick  for  country 
roads.  They  are  n,ot  considered  as  a  practical  road  material.  This 
arises  from  lack  of  knowledge  of  their  merits.  I  suppose  our  brick- 
makers  have  been  absorbed  in  other  departments  of  their  industry  and 
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have  failed  to  demonstrate  to  and  impress  upon  the  public  the  superior 
qualities  of  vitrified  paving  brick  for  country  highways. 

EXPERIMENTS  IN  BRICK  ROAD  BUILDING. 

Some  experiments  have  been  made  in  brick  roads  in  this  country 
which  illustrate  the  advantage  of  brick  over  other  material  and 
demonstrate  their  practical  use  for  the  purpose  of  road  making.  The 
most  notable  of  these  was  made  at  Monmouth,  Warren  County,  III. 
About  ten  years  ago  City  Engineer  Miller  conceived  the  idea  of  com¬ 
bining  a  stone  macadam  foundation  with  a  brick  surface  for  country 
roads.  The  experiment  has  proved  most  satisfactory  and  Monmouth 
is  justly  proud  of  her  excellent  system  of  brick  roads. 

(I  have  a  few  pictures  of  these  roads  taken  after  10  years’  use, 
with  little  repair,  which  I  will  be  glad  to  show  to  any  one  desiring 
to  see  them). 

METHOD  OF  CONSTRUCTION. 

The  specifications  followed  in  the  construction  of  these  roads  is 
to  bring  the  proposed  roadway  to  the  proper  grade.  The  sub-grade 
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under  drained  at  low  or  flat  places  with  a  six  inch  tile  in  the  center 
and  a  four  inch  tile  on  each  side.  The  foundation  is  then  cut  out 
in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  building  of  Macadam  roads  and  thor¬ 
oughly  rolled  with  a  ten  ton  steam  roller.  It  is  given  a  crown  about 
three  inches  from  the  center  to  the  sides.  A  curb  consisting  of  plain 
pine  boards,  one  by  six  inch  are  placed  on  edge  on  the  sides.  The 
first  course  is  then  laid  of  crushed  lime-stone  to  the  depth  of  four  to 
six  inches  after  compact,  as  the  character  of  the  road,  estimated  by 
the  weight  of  traffic,  requires.  For  this  course,  gravel  broken  sewer 
pipe,  slag,  and  other  like  material  may  be  used.  This  course  to  be 
properly  laid,  bonded  and  rolled.  Upon  tbis  is  placed  the  usual  cush¬ 
ion  of  sand  about  two  inches  in  thickness,  properly  spread,  shaped 
and  tamped  in  the  usual  manner.  Upon  this  is  laid  the  regulation 
size  paving  brick  placed  on  edge,  close  together,  cross-wise  of  the  road, 
alternating  courses,  breaking  joints  and  fitted  close  against  the  curb, 
their  surface  being  flush  with  the  top  of  it.  Dry,  sharp  sand  is  then 
spread  on  to  the  depth  of  about  a  half  inch  and  swept  into  the  voids 
between  the  brick.  The  whole  to  be  then  rolled  to  a  uniform  surface 
finish.  The  wooden  curb  is  flanked  or  re  inforced  on  the  outside  with 
a  strip  of  crushed  stone  or  with  gravel  or  slag,  rolled  down  to  requi¬ 
site  depth  and  sloping  to  the  outer  line.  This  beam  or  shoulder  not 
only  supports  the  wooden  curb  for  the  brick  but  affords  an  easy  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  road  enabling  vehicles  to  pass  freely  on  and  off  the 
brick  road.  It  also  has  the  effect  of  widening  the  hard  portion  of 
the  road  to  the  width  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  feet,  the  brick  wheelway 
being  only  nine  or  ten  feet  in  width.  This  width  being  sufficient  for 
all  practical  purposes.  This  method  of  construction  may  be  varied 
to  suit  conditions.  Concrete  might  be  used  in  place  of  sand  for  fill¬ 
ing  voids  and  the  sand  might  be  bettered  by  having  a  portion  of  it 
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ground  to  powder  and  puddled  with  the  coarse  portion.  It  has  been 
suggested  for  light  traffic  roads,  that  the  brick  be  laid  flat-wise,  thus 
making  considerable  saving  in  cost. 

COST  AND  MAINTENANCE. 

It  may  be  stated  that  the  first  cost  of  brick  roads  at  the  present 
time  is  a  little  in  excess  of  Macadam  roads  but  when  we  consider  the 
question  of  durability  and  maintenance  with  other  advantages  the 
economy  of  the  brick  road  is  very  pronounced  in  comparison  with 
the  Macadam.  It  is  well  known  from  experience  that'  Macadam  roads 
constructed  of  limestone  or  similar  rock  with  ordinary  traffic  and 
weather  conditions  substain  au  annual  wear  and  waste  of  about  one 
half  inch  from  their  surface.  This  necessitates  a  considerable  outlay 
for  maintenance  each  year.  Mr.  M.  O.  Eldridge  of  the  Office  of  Road 
Inquiries  of  the  Government,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  much  of  the 
data  herein,  states,  “that  from  personal  inspection  the  brick  roads 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Monmouth  which  were  built  in  1892  show  no 
appreciable  signs  of  wear,  although  from  information  given  him  they 
have  had  but  little  repair  since  construction.”  It  is  said  that  brick 
roads  in  Holland  and  the  Netherlands  which  have  had  constant  use 
for  more  than  fifty  years  are  still  in  good  sound  condition. 

ADVANTAGES  OF  BRICK  ROADS. 

The  difficulty  with  the  ordinary  macadam  road  except  those  sur¬ 
faced  with  a  special  quality  of  trappean  rock  is,  that  they  will  not 
endure  the  resistance  of  traffic,  the  action  of  wind,  droughts  and  tor¬ 
rential  rains.  The  same  is  true,  as  a  rule,  of  gravel,  chert,  slag  or 
shell  roads.  The  combination  of  paving  brick  as  a  surfacing  material 
guarantees  durability  and  cheapness  of  maintenance.  It  is  practically 
free  from  mud  and  dust,  affords  footholds  for  horses  on  heavy  grades 
and  insures  ease  of  traction. 


The  brick  road  has  particularly  the  advantage  over  other  roads 
on  the  point  of  traction.  It  requires  seventy-five  per  cent,  more  trac¬ 
tive  power  to  draw  the  same  load  over  a  macadam  than  over  a  brick 
road.  One  hundred  and  eighty-eight  per  cent,  more  to  draw  the  same 
load  over  a  gravel  road  and  three  hundred  and  eighty-one  per  cent, 
greater  over  a  dirt  road. 

INSPIRATION. 

The  striking  advantages  and  the  actual  experiences  cited  should 
inspire  renewed  admiration  for  the  brickmakers’  art  and  extend  its 
usefulness  to  this  neglected  field'  of  internal  improvement. 

Without  considering  the  direct  gain  to  your  craft  in  financial  and 
useful  ways,  what  patriotic  satisfaction  in  the  achievement  of  provid¬ 
ing  a  complete  system  of  roads  and  highways  for  your  country,  made 
of  the  best  material  known  to  the  art  of  man. 

HOW'  CAN  IT  BE  DONE? 

Granting  the  truth  and  force  of  the  statement  we  would  inquire, 
how  can  this  be  accomplished?  What  part  should  the  brick  industry 
play  in  it?  Well!  it  is  not  so  difficult  a  problem  when  once  you  have 
determined  upon  it.  It  is  like  any  other  business  proposition  or  pur¬ 
pose  that  you  wish  to  accomplish.  Enter  upon  it  with  determination, 
make  a  beginning,  it  will  solve  itself  and  bring  success.  Make  the 
subject  of  road  improvement  and  its  promotion  one  of  the  active  de¬ 
partments  of  this  Association.  Establish  and  maintain  a  bureau  with 
a  competent  head  and  assistants  to  educate  and  agitate  for  brick  road's 
and  street  pavement.  These  roads  and  streets  have  the  merit  and  will 
win  when  properly  presented  against  all  competitors.  A  reasonable 
sum  contributed  each  year  would  maintain  this  bureau  and  the  direct 
results  would  greatly  exceed  your  best  expectations. 

CONCLUSION. 

It  was  on  the  plain  in  the  land  of  Shinar,  that  the  Babylonians 
built  their  city  of  brick  and  reared  a  tower  reaching  to  the  Heavens, 
and  this  too,  of  brick.  It  is  the  only  art  of  man  that  has  reached 
from  earth  to  Heaven  and  called  down  a  visit  from  the  Gods  to  ad¬ 
mire  its  wonderful  achievements.  The  Lord  viewed  these  marvelous 
feats  and  the  mighty  Tower  of  Babel,  built  of  dust  and  slime,  fashioned 
into  brick  by  the  skill  of  man,  and  decreed  that  this  wonderful  and 
resourceful  people  should  not  live  selfishly  for  themselves,  but  that  their 
art  should  be  spread  to  the  world.  He  therefore  confused  their  language 
and  tongues,  thus  forcing  them  to  carry  their  useful  art  to  the  utter¬ 
most  parts  of  the  earth.  I  covet  now  such  magic  power  that  I  might 
confuse  your  absorbed  interest  to  the  other  branches  of  your  great 
industry  and  send  you  forth  preaching  the  gospel  of  better  roads. 
Brick  roads  if  you  will.  Bring  in  closer  communion  the  church,  the 
school,  the  home,  the  farm,  the  factory,  the  store,  the  postoffice,  the 
place  of  social  concourse  and  amusement,  making  easier  the  way  for 
righteousness,  contentment  aud  prosperity.  Increasing  the  value  of 
our  lands,  relieving  our  beasts  of  burden,  regulating  our  markets, 
securing  the  advantages  of  city  life  to  the  rural  home  and'  blending 
the  congested  life  of  the  city  with  that  of  the  refreshing  influence  of 
the  country.  Adding  to  our  commercial,  industrial  and  agricultural 
progress,  our  comfort*  and  pleasure.  Embellish  and  beautify  our 
country  and  surpass  even  England  and  France  in  the  magnificence  of 
our  highways. 

This  is  my  earnest  appeal  to  the  patriotic  brick  manufacturers  of 
America.  (Applause.) 

President  Blair:  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  our  friend, 
Colonel  Richardson,  in  referring  to  the  Children  of  Israel,  is 
subject  to  discipline  and  a  fine,  having  broken  one  of  the  un¬ 
written  rules  of  our  Association,  but  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
he  has  given  us  such  an  interesting  and  able  paper,  we  will 
fine  him  $5.00,  and  remit  the  fine.  (Laughter  and  applause.) 
The  discussion  of  the  paper  just  read  is  now  in  order. 

General  Discussion. 

Mr.  Eggers:  I  want  to  congratulate  Colonel  Richardson 
on  the  able  paper  he  has  presented  here.  He  said  the  citizens 
of  the  cities  should  help  make  the  country  roads.  That  is 
just  what  we  are  doing  in  Cleveland.  The  roads  of  Cuyahoga 
County  will  soon  all  be  improved.  It  is  maintained  that  the 
County  of  Cuyahoga,  in  which  the  city  of  Cleveland  is  located, 
in  the  matter  of  good  roads  is  the  foremost  county  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Bloomfield:  Middlesex  County,  New  Jersey,  has  347 
miles  of  improved  country  roads. 

Mr.  Eggers:  Well,  Cuyahoga  County  has  104.7  and  56 J 
miles  will  be  constructed  in  1905.  The  ultimate  object  is  to 
pave  every  main  road  leading  from  Cleveland  to  the  county 
line  with  a  good  and  lasting  material,  which  is  brick.  When 
that  task  is  completed  Cuyahoga  County  will  be  an  ideal  sec- 


tion  for  drivers  of  carriages,  automobiles  and  bicycles.  Every 
part  of  the  county  will  be  easily  accessible.  The  road  map 
of  the  county  shows  that  the  greater  part  of  the  construction 
has  been  done  in  westerly  and  southerly  directions  from  the 
city.  In  many  places  there  are  continuous  lines  of  travel  from 
the  Public  Square  to  the  county  line.  In  a  few  roads  there 
are  short  breaks  or  unpaved  roads  which  will  be  improved  this 
year.  You  know  sometimes  we  come  in  contact  with  farmers 
who  do  not  want  to  pay  their  proportion  of  taxes,  and  then  we 
leave  them  and  put  down  a  good  piece  of  road  on  either  side 
to  see  how  they  like  it,  and  before  long  they  come  in  and 
petition  for  a  paved  road.  (Applause.)  Most  of  the  pavements 
to  the  eastward  and  southeastward  need  to  be  extended  in  or¬ 
der  to  reach  the  county  line.  The  work  of  extension  lias  been 
planned.  The  total  expenditure  for  1905  will  reach  $600,000, 
(Applause)  just  for  county  roads,  not  city  streets,  the  150 
streets  we  want  to  pave  in  the  city  having  nothing  to  do  with 
this.  The  paving  is  not  being  forced  upon  the  property 
owners.  They  come  themselves  now.  We  don’t  force  them 
any  more,  unless  the  property  owners  petition,  we  make  them 
petition  (Laughter).  Several  years  experience  has  demon¬ 
strated  that  the  people  want  good  roads  provided  they  are 
not  taxed  too  heavily  for  the  improvement  and  the  money  is 
spent  judiciously,  which  it  should  be.  This  should  be  left  out 
of  politics.  (Laughter.) 

The  Commissioners  make  it  a  rule  to  give  the  property 
owners  the  kind  of  material  they  petition  for.  The  County 

Commissioners  have  the  power  to  divide  the  expense  of  any 

particular  road  between  the  owners  and  the  County.  And 
the  citizens  of  Cleveland  don’t  kick  so  long  as  they  get  good 
roads.  The  proportion  which  each  shall  pay  is  determined 
largely  by  the  value  of  the  farming  property.  If  it  is  of  low 
value,  the  county  pays  the  greater  percentage  of  the  cost, 
but  if  the  land  is  highly  rated,  the  property  owner  must 

stand  the  bulk  of  expense.  It  goes  by  the  valuation  of 

the  land,  and  sometimes  the  appraisers  go  over  the  road 
and  appraise  the  land  and  find  its  valuation  and  in  that  way 
he  taxes  the  farms,  and  they  also  take  into  consideration  how 
far  the.  land  is  from  the  road,  etc. 

The  cost  varies  according  to  (he  material  used,  and  the 
width  of  the  paved  strip.  The  Commissioners  believe  that 
the  high  priced  road  (that  is  a  good  point  to  watch)  lasts 
the  longest.  Everybody  knows  that,  of  course.  They  also 
think  that  they  pay  better  in  the  long  run  than  pavements 
of  cheaper  material  and  less  thickness.  I  think  we  have 
used  almost  altogether  a  four  inch  block  on  these  country 
roads.  That  is,  3J  x4  x  8J  inches,  and  we  use  a  stone  curbing 
on  each  side  of  the  country  roads.  They  used  to  set  brick 
on  end,  but  they  have  done  away  with  that  and  now  put  in 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  inch  curb.  When  we  first  started  in 
we  built  fourteen  foot  road,  in  fact,  I  think  the  first,  was  only 
about  twelve  feet,  but  now  we  have  decided  to  make  them 
twenty  to  twenty-four  feet,  so  that  teams  can  pass  easily. 

Col.  Richardson:  Don’t  you  think,  Mr.  Eggers,  that  could 
be  lessened  in  small  towns? 

Mr.  Eggers:  I  presume  so.  But  we  have  our  road  wide 
because  we  have  so  many  automobiles,  and  then  they  use 
them  too  for  hauling  hay. 

Mr.  Copeland:  If  you  don’t  allow  the  politicians  to 
build  the  road,  can  they  ride  over  them?  (Laughter.) 

Mr.  Eggers:, Oh,  yes,  we  let  them  ride  over  them.  Now 
something  about  the  cost;  two  and  one-fourth  miles  of  brick 
paving  on  Euclid  road  cost  $88,668,  or  $39,408  a  mile,  and 
this  is  one  of  the  best  roads  we  have.  Of  this  amount,  the 
county  paid  less  than  $12,000  of  the  entire  cost,  so  the  prop¬ 
erty  owners  were  taxed  pretty  high.  They  can  well  afford  it 
for  that  is  where  some  of  our  wealthiest  people  live. 

Mr.  J.  W.  McMillan,  Milledgeville,  Ga:  A  gentleman  from  the 
South  sitting  here  by  me  wants  to  know  from  what  part  of 
the  State  you  import  your  road  builders.  We  of  the  South 
have  come  to  believe  that  all  Ohioans  are  politicians. 
(Laughter.) 
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Mr.  Eggers:  Down  here  in  the  South  it  is  all  so  one¬ 
sided,  you  don’t  have  any  politicians.  (Laughter.)  We  have 
a  law  in  Ohio  that  enables  us  to  go  ahead  and  tax  by  petition 
the  property  owners  on  these  roads  if  they  are  willing.  They 
do  this  by  petition,  and  they  are  ready  when  the  county 
does  its  part  toward  making  these  improvements.  I  have  a 
little  map  here  which  I  guess  you  can  see,  showing  the  im¬ 
proved  roads  in  the  country  and  those  that  are  to  be  im¬ 
proved.  Most  of  these  roads  are  brick,  and  a  few  macadam. 
Some  years  ago  there  were  more  macadam,  but  they  have 
found  that  brick  is  better.  In  our  macadam  roads  we  use  a 
first  class  rock,  it  may  be  a  little  better  rock  than  we  used 
in  our  city  park  drives,  although  we  have  no  heavy  hauling 
over  our  park  drives.  We  finally  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
a  better  pavement  was  needed  so  now  most  of  the  roads 
around  Cleveland  are  made  of  brick. 

Mr.  Copeland:  What  do  you  pay  for  the  brick? 

Mr.  Eggers:  I  think  they  paid  about  $22.00  a  thousand 
for  the  four  inch  block.  It  costs  a  good  deal  to  haul  these 
brick  from  the  cars  out  a  distance  on  the  roads. 

Mr.  Copeland:  Do  you  know  what  they  were  worth  at 
the  cars? 

Mr.  Eggers:  About  $14  to  $16  a  thousand  at  the  factory. 

Mr.  Eisenhart:  I  move  you,  Mr.  President,  that  we  extend 
a  moving  vote  of  thanks  to  Col.  Richardson  for  that  able  paper. 


F.  H.  Eggers,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Mr.  Eggers:  I  second  the  motion.  That  is  what  I  in¬ 
tended  to  do  when  I  got  up,  but  I  forgot  all  about  it. 

Motion  carried. 

Col.  Richardson:  I  thank  you  very  much  for  this  ex¬ 
pression  of  your  approval  of  this  effort  of  mine.  I  want  to 
make  this  little  suggestion.  You  go  out  over  the  country 
and  especially  in  the  Middle  West  along  the  Mississippi  River, 
and  these  cities  as  a  rule  are  a  little  apprehensive  about  the 
cost  of  the  permanent  improved  roads.  Now  these  roads  at  Mon¬ 
mouth  cost  them  about  $5,800  a  mile,  and  I  would  suggest 
that  you  do  not  unnecessarily  alarm  the  people  by  giving  out 
the  idea  that  brick  is  so  much  more  expensive.  In  fact,  when 
you  come  to  figure  on  its  durability,  its  cost  of  maintenance, 
etc.,  it  is  really  cheaper  than  any  other  kind  or  character 
of  road  (Applause)  but  the  people  will  get  alarmed  at  the 
first  cost.  There  is  another  thing  I  want  to  say  to  the  man¬ 
ufacturers  of  paving  brick,  and  that  is,  be  your  own  in¬ 
spectors  of  your  brick,  and  never  let  anything  go  out  from 
your  plant  that  has  not  your  own  approval,  because  it  always 
comes  back  upon  you  if  you  put  a  poor  brick  in  any  pave¬ 
ment  or  street.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  Copeland:  While  we  of  the  South  have  not  advanced 
very  far  with  good  roads,  yet  in  the  county  in  which  Binning- 
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ham  is  situated,  the  county  of  Jefferson,  we  have  over  225  miles 
of  good  graded  macadam  roads,  something  of  the  order  of  what 
Mr.  Bloomfield  has  in  New  Jersey.  We  do  not  pave  them  with 
brick,  but  the  county  does  build  roads  out  to  the  boundaries 
on  each  side.  The  farmers  can  get  into  market  so  much  better 
and  the  towns  and  cities  are  benefitted,  and  it  does  a  great 
deal  of  good.  It  is  something  we  are  taking  up  with  good  re¬ 
sults. 

Mr.  Eggers:  There  is  one  thing  I  forgot  to  say.  In  con¬ 
nection  with  the  statement  I  made  in  regard  to  the  valuation 
of  the  land.  Where  the  roads  are  improved  the  value  of  the 
land  has  increased  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  per  cent.  A  farm 
which  was  worth  $200  an  acre  before  the  road  was  paved  is 
now  worth  $300,  or  $400.  So  you  can  see  it  is  a  good  invest¬ 
ment  to  put  down  a  brick  paved  road  just  as  it  is  to  have  the 
street  paved  on  which  you  live  in  the  city. 

Mr.  W.  P.  Blair:  I  wish  to  say  especially  for  the  infor¬ 
mation  of  Col.  Richardson  and  other  gentlemen  who  may  be 
present,  that  this  Association  is  already  pledged  to  carry  out 
the  suggestion  he  made  in  regard  to  the  quality  of  brick.  In 
the  specifications  adopted  by  this  Association,  we  are  just  as 
severe  upon  ourselves,  as  we  are  upon  any  single  particular 
of  the  road  building.  We  laid  down  a  rule  by  which  our  brick 
shall  be  tested  and  any  member  is  not  loyal  to  this  Associ- 


G.  H.  ClippERT,  Detroit,  Mich. 


ation  who  does  not  say  we  are  particular  about  the  quality  of 
paving  brick  that  are  to  be  furnished.  (Applause.) 

Secretary  Randall:  I  have  a  telegram  here  for  D.  H.  Apple- 
gate,  and  letters  for  W.  H.  McCabe  and  Mr.  H.  M.  Francis. 
This  brings  us  to  number  ten  on  the  programme.  “Is  it  profit¬ 
able  to  Operate  Brick  Plants  by  Electricity.  General  discussion 
led  by  Lincoln  Morrison,  Rome,  Ga.  Mr.  Morrison  is  not  in 
the  room,  so  we  will  pass  to  the  next  number,  11. 

“is  IT  PRACTICABLE  TO  USE  WASTE  HEAT  FROM  COMMON  UP-DRAFT 
KILNS  FOR  DRYING  PURPOSES?” 

We  had  expected  to  call  upon  Mr.  G.  W.  Kennedy,  of  Mani¬ 
towoc,  Wis.,  for  a  reply  to  this  question,  but  he  was  not  able  to 
attend  the  convention.  He  is  using  a  system  of  drying,  taking 
the  heat  from  the  burning  as  well  as  the  cooling  kilns,  common 
up-draft  kilns,  clamp  kilns.  Over  each  kiln  is  suspended  an 
iron  pipe  three  feet  in  diameter.  From  each  side  of  this  pipe 
is  a  winglike  extension,  which  deflects  the  heat  arising  from 
the  kiln  into  openings  in  the  bottom  side  of  the  pipes,  and 
from  the  pipes  it  is  drawn  by  a  suction  fan  and  forced 
into  a  tunnel  dryer.  He  finds  it  has  worked  very  satisfac¬ 
torily,  and  he  has  reduced  the  cost  of  drying  very  materially. 
He  uses  this  system  in  connection  with  a  steam  dryer.  It 
seems  to  me  it  is  an  excellent  plan  for  drying  brick  by  heat 


from  ordinary  up-draft  kilns.  He  scarcely  waits  until  he 
gets  through  with  the  water  smoking  before  he  begins  to 
dry  his  brick.  I  understand  that  Mr.  George  Clippert  is 
using  a  system  of  this  sort  at  his  plant. 

George  Clippert,  Detroit,  Mich.:  It  is  a  fact  that  we  are 
using  the  waste  heat  from  up-draft  kilns,  and  when  I  left 
home  a  few  days  ago  we  had  started  our  second  kiln  which 
is  working  very  successfully.  I  say  successfully,  because  we 
had  a  combination  of  drying  by  waste  steam  and  a  furnace, 
and  by  taking  the  heat  from  our  kilns,  we  have  cut  out  this 
furnace,  and  this  furnace  was  costing  us  at  least  a  car  of  oil 
a  week.  We  built  it  to  burn  coal  but  after  using  it  some  two 
or  three  months  it  got  to  leaking  and  got  to  drawing  the 
smoke  and  gasses  into  our  dryer,  so  we  had  to  do  away  with 
coal  and  adopted  oil,  which  is  very  expensive  up  in  our  sec¬ 
tion.  Some  two  or  three  years  we  went  at  it  in  a  sort  of 
slip  shod  way  to  catch  the  heat.  As  a  good  many  of  you 
know  you  walk  out  over  the  yard  and  look  up  and  see  all 
that  heat  going  up  into  the  air,  you  think  of  all  kinds  of 
schemes  to  make  use  of  it.  We  finally  got  down  to  a  prac¬ 
tical  way,  with  the  assistance  of  an  engineer,  and  connected 
these  kilns.  It  is  nothing  more  than  to  run  a  duct  over  the 
center  of  the  kiln  with  proper  openings  in  each  arch  so  we 
take  the  heat  equally  from  the  whole  kiln.  We  are  getting 
six  days  drying  off  these  kilns,  fifteen  arches;  we  set  our 
brick  47  high.  The  kilns  are  40  feet  wide  on  either  side,  and 
when  I  came  away  we  were  making  arrangements  to  con¬ 
nect  all  six  kilns.  We  are  very  well  satisfied  with  the  ar¬ 
rangement,  and  as  I  have  said,  I  think  it  is  a  perfect  success. 

Mr.  W.  P.  Blair:  There  is  one  question  I  want  to  ask. 
There  are  many  brickmakers  who  have  only  two  or  three 
up-draft  kilns  on  their  yards.  Would  you  not  say  it  was  prac¬ 
tical  for  them  to  use  this  system?  Would  it  not  be  prac- 
ticl  even  with  one  kiln  to  so  construct  your  fan  as  to  draw 
off  the  waste  heat  and  pass  it  into  your  dryer?  Would  not 
the  result  be  worth  all  the  trouble  to  save  the  heat  from  your 
kiln  even  if  you  did  not  have  sufficient  kilns  to  make  con¬ 
tinuous  use  of  it? 

Mr.  Clippert:  Certainly,  because  the  expense  of  installing 
is  so  small. 

Mr.  Eggers:  I  would  like  to  hear  from  Mr.  L.  E.  Rodgers 
of  Chicago  on  this  proposition.  He  has  had  a  great  deal  of 
experience  and  can  probably  give  us  some  interesting  infor¬ 
mation. 

Mr.  F.  S.  Naugle:  If  Mr.  Harwood,  of  Gonzales,  Texas, 
is  in  the  room,  he  can  give  us  some  information  along  this 
same  line. 

Secretary  Randall:  This  brings  us  to  the  Questions  for 
General  Discussion,  and  I  think  possibly  we  had  better  defer 
the  discussion  of  same  until  the  afternoon  session.  A  gentle¬ 
man  is  waiting  below  to  take  our  pictures,  and  says  he  will 
only  detain  us  a  few  minutes. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Eggers  the  convention  adjourned  until 
the  afternoon  session. 


FOURTH  SESSION. 


Friday  Afternoon,  February  3,  1905. 


President  Blair:  It  devolves  upon  us  to  get  through 
with  considerable  work  this  afternoon,  and  I  would  suggest 
that  in  speaking  on  the  various  subjects  that  we  make  our 
remarks  as  brief  as  possible  without  eliminating  what  we 
want  to  say.  Secretary  Randall  will  announce  the  first  order 
of  business. 

Secretary  Randall:  If  we  take  up  the  programme  where 
we  left  off  this  morning,  the  first  now  in  order  is  Question 
No.  12.  If  it  is  your  pleasure,  we  can  pass  these  questions 
and  take  up  the  regular  papers  on  the  afternoon  programme, 
and  go  back  to  the  questions  later. 
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,T.  Fred  Smith,  Omaha:  I  move  that  we  pass  the  ques¬ 
tions  and  take  up  the  regular  papers  now. 

Seconded  by  Mr.  Copeland  and  carried. 

Secretary  Randall:  The  first  paper  on  the  programme  is 
“Get  Into  the  Habit,”  by  S.  L.  Hicks,  Providence,  Ky. 

GET  INTO  THE  HABIT. 

S.  Hicks,  Providence,  Ky. 

Not  many  people  realize  fully  the  extent  to  which  they,  In  their 
personal  business  relations,  are  dominated  or  controlled  by  habit. 

Habit  is  very  strong,  perhaps  the  strongest  trait  of  human  char¬ 
acter,  ana'  is  either  beneficent  or  malevolent  in  its  way.  Hence  we 
speak  of  it  usually  as  good  or  bad.  What  I  shall  say  on  this  subject 
shall  be  to  show  up  habit  in  its  beneficent  aspects. 

Starting  out  in  life  we  are  largely  creatures  of  circumstance,  but 
we  grow  very  naturally  into  creatures  of  habit,  because  the  doing  of 
certain  things  constantly  in  a  certain  manner  as  circumstances  com¬ 
pels  us  to  do,  calls  into  action  certain  members  or  faculties  of  the  body 
and  mind.  These  members  or  faculties  following  the  great  law  of 
growth  by  use,  grow  to  fit  such  duties  as  they  constantly  perform, 
and  thus  we  grow  into  the  habit  of  doing  things,  and  in  this  way  become 
creatures  of  habit.  By  constantly  holding  the  telephone  receiver  to 
the  left  ear  the  hearing  in  that  ear  becomes  more  acute  than  that  of 
the  right  ear.  This  is  the  telephone  habit.  Constant  use  of  either 
hand  develops  its  efficiency  over  that  of  the  other  hand,  and  we  become 
right  or  left  handed  as  the  case  may  be.  And  so  all  along  the  line. 

The  same  law  of  growth  by  use  also  obtains  in  the  mental  processes, 
awake  or  asleep,  and  thus  the  mind  as  well  as  the  body  is  brought 
under  the  iron  sway  of  habit. 

To  illustrate  the  force  of  habit  upon  the  mind  I  recall  a  bit 
of  life  from  boyhood  days  back  on  the  farm.  We  had  a  neighbor, 
poor  in  all  things  except  in  the  matter  of  children.  A  small  log 
cabin  answered  for  domicile  and  castle,  and  when  the  children  were 
all  at  home  there  was  a  veritable  house  full  of  them.  There  were 
four  strapping  big  boys  ranging  in  age  from  twelve  to  eighteen  years, 
and  all  four  slept  in  the.same  bed.  Of  course  there  was  not  room  enough 
for  all  of  them  to  turn  over  unless  they  all  turned  at  the  same  time. 
So  they  got  into  the  habit  of  saying  “spoon”  when  any  one  wanted 
to  turn  over,  and  all  would  turn  together. 

The  habit  evidently  started  and  the  turning  over  act  was  per¬ 
formed  while  the  boys  were  awake,  but  at  the  time  I  speak  of,  they 
would  go  through  the  performance  while  every  one  was  sound  asleep. 

This  peculiar  habit  was  known  to  everybody  for  miles  around, 
and  by  general  consent  the  boys  were  nicknamed  Big  Spoon,  Little 
Spoon,  Tea  Spoon  and  Sugar  Shell,  shortened  off  to  “Shug.’  Now 
the  swimming  hole  for  the  neighborhood  was  quite  deep  and  wide 
and  was  spanned  by  a  large  white  oak  log.  One  Sunday  morning  in 
early  spring.  Shug  took  his  hook  and  line  and  hied  him  to  the  swim¬ 
ming  hole  to  fish. 

He  had  taken  his  position  on  the  log  well  out  over  the  water 
and  cast  in  his  hook.  Soon  Old  Somnus  the  god  of  sleep  came  that 
way  and  touched  the  young  fisherman  on  the  brow.  So  he  lay  him 
down  full  length  upon  the  log  in  the  bright  sunshine  and  slept.  My 
brother  and  I  had  occasion  to  pass  near  the  sleeping  youth.  Having 
a  very  keen  scent  for  fun  my  brother  slipped  up  close  and  imitating 
the  boys  as  near  as  possible  said,  “spoon  Shug,”  and  Shug  spooned 
from  force  of  habit  and  landed  ker  plunk  into  the  cold  water.  There 
never  had  been  such  a  commotion  in  that  swimming  hole  as  Shug  made 
in  his  frantic  efforts  to  get  out. 

This  law  of  growth  by  use  is  one  of  the  benefits  of  habit,  for  by 
it  we  grow  to  fit  or  fill  what  we  are  In  the  habit  of  doing  like  the  her¬ 
mit  crab  in  his  shell,,  say  for  instance  one  is  in  the  habit  of  making 
pavers.  He  will  grow  to  fit  that  because  he  exerts  himself  constantly 
to  get  information  from  every  source  available  on  that  one  thing,  till 
the  making  of  street  pavers  becomes  his  chief  end  in  life.  It  is  this 
law  that  enables  any  man  of  intelligence  to  grow  to  fit  any  kind  of  bus¬ 
iness  and  to  conduct  that  business  successfully. 

Another  benefit  of  habit  Is  the  ability  it  gives  one  to  do  countless 
things  automatically,  thus  relieving  the  mind  from  the  worrying  details 
and  permits  it  freely  to  grapple  with  the  larger  problems  of  life. 
Such  problems  as  hob  up  constantly  In  the  course  of  business. 

Still  another  benefit  of  habit,  is  its  restraining  influence,  where¬ 
by  we  are  often  saved  from  pain  and  injury.  So  habit  in  business 
may  and  often  does  keep  us  from  leaving  the  well  beaten  path  of  “well 
enough"  and  straying  off  into  the  labyrinthian  trail  of  “do  better”  at 
the  suggestion  of  some  visionary  friend  or  schemer.  It  is  this  re¬ 
straining  influence  of  habit  that  enables  us  to  resist  the  tempter 
in  whatsoever  shape  he  comes,  as  In  the  case  of  Job  of  old.  His 
friends  worked  with  him  for  days  trying  to  get  him  to  turn  away 
from  God.  Even  his  wife  told  him  to  curse  God  and  die.  But 
through  it  all  he  remained  steadfast  and  success  crowned  him  in  the 
end. 

We  are  not  out  hunting  for  failure  in  business.  But  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  we  are  working  and  planning  day  in  and  day  out  for  success 
as  though  it  were  the  chief  thing  in  life.  It  is  a  great  thing  to  say 
of  any  man  that  he  is  making  a  success  of  life,  and  the  greatest 


thing  that  can  be  said  of  one  after  shuffling  off  this  mortal  coll  is, 
“his  life  was  a  success.”  Thus  far  I  have  tried  to  present  some  of 
the  beauties  of  habit  and  to  show  that  habit  is  the  proper  thing  to 
get  into.  That  habit  in  its  beneficent  sway  over  us  clears  the  road 
to  success. 

Now  the  summum  bonum  of  habits  for  the  brickmaker  is  the 
habit  of  making  the  most  possible  brick  for  the  least  possible  money, 
and  it  gees  for  granted  that  all  good  brickmakers  want  to  get  into 
this  delectable  habit.  Is  it  not  so,  my  brethren?  Is  it  not  the 
prime  object  of  these  annual  meetings  to  help  each  other  to  get  into 
this  habit?  Do  we  not  read  papers,  discuss  ways  and  means  and  solve 
knotty  problems  to  help  each  other  over  rough  and  stony  places? 

Many  such  problems  have  been  solved  by  this  Association  for 
the  good  of  its  members.  Many  more  remain  to  be  solved  before  we 
get  thoroughly  and  completely  into  the  above  named  habit.  Chief 
among  these  is  the  labor  problem  or  the  successful  handling  of  men. 
Heretofore  this  subject  has  been  in  abeyance,  and  has  occupied  but 
little  of  the  thought  and  discussion  of  this  Association.  But  now 
It  is  up  front  among  the  bald  heads,  we  may  say,  and  like  Banquo’s 
ghost,  will  not  down  at  any  one’s  bidding. 

Indeed  it  has  become  so  serious  that  if  it  were  possible  to  elim¬ 
inate  manual  labor  from  the  factory  I  believe  it  safe  to  say  every 
employer  of  labor  here  present  would  gladly  do  it.  So  long  as  we 
make  brick  we  must  use  men.  We  use  machinery  for  everything 
that  can  be  done  by  machinery.  We  thus  lessen  the  number  of  men  but 
increase  greatly  the  responsibilities  of  those  we  retain  ;  for  it  takes 
men  of  intelligence  to  operate  the  machines,  men  of  judgment,  men  of 
training,  trustworthy  men.  Such  men  come  high  and  are  frequently 
hard  to  get,  but  when  secured  and  held  at  a  reasonable  wage,  the  best 
results  may  be  expected  from  the  machines.  But  if  the  machine  be 
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not  well  and  intelligently  attended,  it  proves  to  be  only  a  source  of 
trouble,  sorrow  and  loss.  A  friend  of  mine,  Mr.  B.,  installed  an  ex¬ 
pensive  new  machine  in  place  of  an  old  one  and  trained  up  a  man  to 
operate  it.  The  man  fell  sick.  No  one  else  of  the  crew  had  learned 
how  to  operate  it.  It  was  a  busy  time  so  rather  than  shut  down  Mr.  B. 
called  in  a  man  who  he  thought  was  “best  chance”  and  asked  him  if 
he  could  manage  it.  “O  yes’  says  chucklehead.  “I  never  tackled  any¬ 
thing  yet  I  couldn't  make  go.”  Well  he  did  make  it  go  for  half  an 
hour  when  it  clogged  and  threw  the  belt.  Forty  minutes  to  get  it 
going  again.  Something  soon  occurred  again  and  many  times  during 
the  day.  At  the  end  of  the  week  the  machine  was  so  badly  worn  it 
had  to  be  sent  to  the  shop  for  repairs  which  cost  a  hundred  dollars 
and  a  two  weeks  shut  down  of  the  factory.  Has  any  one  present 
ever  been  caugbt  like  Mr.  B.  was?  I  have,  several  times.  I  used  to 
employ  a  few  high  priced  men  to  run  the  machinery  and  set  the  brick 
in  the  kiln.  The  remainder  of  the  crew  was  negroes  and  transient 
whites,  whom  I  could  get  at  most  any  price.  But  a  few  experiences 
like  that  of  Mr.  B.  caused  me  to  completely  change  my  factory  prac¬ 
tice.  I  took  my  best  men  and  secured  enough  others  of  equal  intel¬ 
ligence  to  complete  my  crew,  and  put  them  through  a  series  of  training 
at  the  machines,  and  other  high  class  work,  till  every  man  of  them 
could  do  anything  on  the  work,  as  well  as  any  other.  I  then  adopted 
a  uniform  scale  of  wages,  and  since  that  time  I  have  caused  the  men 
to  “swap  jobs,”  as  they  call  It,  every  day  or  two,  and  they  like  it  and 
vie  with  each  other  who  shall  do  his  work  best 

I  challenge  anybody  to  show  up  better  service  with  as  little  com¬ 
plaint  and  friction. 

Now  when  one  falls  sick,  as  they  frequently  do,  I  fill  his  place 
with  one  of  the  cart  drivers,  and  pick  up  a  man  to  drive  the  cart. 
Anybody  can  drive  a  cart.  To  do  this  I  had  to  drop  the  chuckleheads, 
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but  it  paid  me  so  much  that  nothing  would  induce  me  to  go  back 

to  the  old  way  again.  This  plan  is  new,  so  far  as  I  know,  but 

not  patented  It  is  yours,  if  you  care  to  try  it. 

Another  phase  of  the  labor  problem  is  the  constantly  widening 
breach  between  capital  and  labor.  This  is  becoming  so  alarming  that 
it  cannot  be  ignored  by  employers  of  labor  anywhere.  Every  right 
thinking,  fairmind'ed  man  is  ready  to  admit  that  there  should  be  no 
friction  or  warfare,  or  breach,  if  you  please,  between  capital  and 
labor.  But  since  there  is  such  breach,  it  ought  to  be  easily  closed  up. 
But  it  seems  like  every  effort  to  close  it  has  failed,  if  indeed  such 
efforts  have  not  made  the  breach  wider,  and  the  nigger  still  lies  hid¬ 
den  in  the  wood  pile  waiting  to  be  found  and  smoked  out.  Can  we, 

the  members  of  this  National  Association,  do  anything  to  close  up 

this  breach?  Has  anyone  a  plan  to  propose?  There  is  a  fundamental 
principle  underlying  this  problem  like  there  is  in  all  problems.  But 
is  there  a  Euclid  among  us  who  may  discover  it,  and  have  his 
“Eurekas”  shouted  aloud  So  all  may  hear  the  good  news?  I  have  a 
plan  of  solution,  the  burden  of  which  is  education.  Let  the  people 
be  brought  to  see  how  wicked  and  ridiculous  this  warfare  between 
capital  and  labor  is,  then  this  warfare  will  cease,  and  not  till  then. 
This  will  take  time,  but  we  can  afford  to  wait  if  the  fruition  of  our 
hopes  is  certain.  Through  this  breach  between  capital  and  labor, 
have  crept  out  to  vex  the  business  world,  many  evil  spirits,  chief 
among  these  spirits  are  the  demons,  Unrest,  Distrust,  Dishonesty, 
and  Intolerance.  These  spirits  have  formed  a  trust,  not  a  spiritual 
trust  by  any  means  as  regards  righteousness,  but  grossly  material 
like  other  trusts,  and  embodying  the  characteristics  of  these  same 
spirits  who  instigated  it.  The  name  of  this  trust  is  Labor  Union, 
whose  mission  in  the  world  seems  to  be  to  do  the  will  of  its  past 
master,  who  is  the  devil.  Its  traits  and  tendencies  are  all  bad,  and 
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many  of  these  traits  are  simply  intolerable.  It  has  no  respect  for  law 
and  order.  Its  weapons  are  the  boycott,  arson,  rioting  and  murder. 
There  is  not  a  case  on  record  where  the  union  has  done  its  em¬ 
ployer  the  slightest  favor  or  helped'  him  out  of  a  difficult  place.  But 
in  every  instance  it  has  sided  against  him,  even  though  it  were  greatly 
to  their  interest  to  side  with  him.  They  go  about  the  land  crying, 
“Yield  to  my  demands  or  I  will  destroy  you  root  and  branch.”  What 
shall  we  do  with  this  monstrosity,  my  brethren?  Is  it  possible  a 
thing  like  this  can  grow  and  flourish  in  this  free  land  of  ours?  This 
same  union  said  also  that  he  has  brought  his  “knittin’  and  blanket” 
and  has  come  to  stay.  But  unless  he  mends  his  ways,  and  that  mighty 
soon,  the  employers  of  labor,  including  the  brick  manufacturers,  will 
rise  up  in  their  righteous  wrath  and  sweep  Mr.  Union  from  the  face 
of  the  earth.  (Applause.) 

Secretary  Randall:  The  next  is  a  paper  by  Mr.  Gordon 
McNeil,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  “Progress  in  the  Brick  Industry.”  Mr. 
McNeil  counted  confidently  on  being  present  and  delivering 
his  paper  in  person,  but  he  writes  that  .he  has  been  unavoid¬ 
ably  detained  at  home,  and  sends  his  paper  to  be  read  for 
him. 

PROGRESS  IN  THE  BRICK  INDUSTRY. 

By  Gordon  C.  McNeil,  St.  Louis. 

I  do  not  know  whether  our  genial  but  autocratic  Secretary, 
when  he  selected  this  subject  and  ordered  me  to  write  upon  It,  had 
in  mind  the  possibility  that  I  would  have  to  learn  a  good  deal  be¬ 
fore  I  started  to  write  my  paper,  for  I  am  comparatively  a  new¬ 
comer  in  the  business  of  manufacturing  brick.  Whether  his  keen 
eye  took  in  that  fact  or  not,  I  found  it  necessary  to  go  back  of  my 


own  experience  and  also  found  that  the  study  was  not  only  in¬ 
structive  but  interesting. 

When  we  talk  about  modern  times  in  connection  with  any 
art  or  industry,  it  may  be  as  well  to  fix  upon  a  starting  point  and 
I  have  thought  it  desirable  to  take  for  this  the  year  1876.  The 
year  of  the  Centennial  was  an  epoch-making  year  for  American 
industry  and  art.  It  was  the  occasion  of  the  first  great  American 
exposition.  It  opened  our  eyes  to  some  of  our  short-comings,  and 
it  opened  the  eyes  of  the  world  to  some  of  our  possibilities,  but 
above  all,  it  gave  a  great  impetus  to  the  invention  and  use  of  ma¬ 
chines  and  machine  tools. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  a  good  plan  would  be  to  take  the  patent 
records  for  the  year  1876.  I  found  the  examination  of  these  old 
patents  quite  interesting,  but  rather  tedious  after  a  time;  so  that 
I  drew  my  latter  information  from  more  interesting  sources,  especially 
from  the  “organ”  of  this  Association,  which  put  in  an  appearance 
two  or  three  years  later. 

The  patent  records  of  1876  show  that  about  seventeen  inven¬ 
tions  for  brick-making  were  patented,  besides  these,  there  were  a 
few  patents  in  connection  with  kilns,  both  pottery  and  brick. 

Most  of  the  brick  machines  that  were  invented',  or  improved 
and  offered  for  patents  in  1876,  were  of  the  soft  mud  type,  and  some 
of  them,  with  our  present  knowledge,  look  obviously  impracticable. 
Many  of  the  inventors  were  evidently  groping  in  the  dark  without 

much  in  the  way  of  successful  examples  before  them.  The  key-note 

of  many  of  their  efforts  is  perhaps  given  in  the  specification  of 

Wilson  and  Smithson,  where  in  describing  the  complex  arrangement 
of  levers  and  cranks,  we  are  told  that  they  are  “nearly  resembling 
the  action  and  results  of  well-known  expedients  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  brick  by  hand.”  This  seems  to  be  the  usual  course 
of  the  ordinary  inventor,  who  tries  to  make  a  machine  that  imi¬ 
tates  the  movements  of  human  hands,  until  some  genius  comes 

along  who  discard's  all  precedents  and  instead  of  attempting  to 
copy  the  movements  of  human  hands  or  feet,  gives  us  an  entirely 
novel  creation.  Something  of  this  kind  we  find  in  a  patent  under 
a  name  that  is  probably  familiar  to  many  of  the  older  members  here, 
P.  H.  Kells.  This  is  stated  to  be  a  brick  and  tile  machine.  I 

have  not  had  the  time,  although  I  would  have  much  liked  to  do  it, 
to  carry  back  my  search,  not  only  in  our  own,  but  in  the  patent 
records  of  other  countries,  to  find  if  this  was  the  first  stiff-mud 
machine  of  exactly  the  same  type  as  is  made  to-day,  as  we  can 
see  it  is  on  referring  to  the  description  of  the  invention  and  the 
drawings,  for  if  it  was.  then  it  was  really  a  great  invention,  marking 
a  new  era  in  brick  manufacture.  The  invention  is  offered  without 
any  reference  to  any  similar  machine  or  as  a  mere  improvement. 
There  is  the  same  horizontal  iron  pug  mill  with  a  mouthpiece  at 

the  end,  or  die,  as  some  call  it,  with  which  we  are  familiar ;  from 

this,  two  streams  of  clay  issue.  The  streams,  or  bars  of  clay,  are 
cut  off  into  bricks  by  wires,  which  are  described  as  stretched  in 

frames  with  a  ratchet  and  key  arrangement  for  tightening  the 
wires.  In  the  drawing  we  see  rollers  and  carrying-belts  much  the 
same  as  we  have  them  to-day. 

In  the  other  great  branch  of  brick  manufacture,  that  of  the 
dry  press,  the  patent  records  of  1876  have  little  to  say  and  that 
little  is  more  amusing  than  instructive.  This  is  the  invention  of 
Andrews  of  St.  Louis.  I  am  not  absolutely  certain  that  it  is  a 
dry  press.  It  is  true  that  the  clay  is  said  to  be  pulverized  before 
putting  it  into  the  molds,  but  I  find  that  people  talk  about  pulver¬ 
izing  clay  when  they  grind  it  into  a  soft  mud.  which  is  only  another 
of  the  many  instances  of  the  ignorant  misuse  of  words.  This  brick 
machine  of  Andrews’  has  a  power  driven  hammer,  with  which  the 
clay  in  the  mold  is  compressed.  The  drawing  shows  a  big  helve 
hammer,  very  much  resembling  the  Bradley  cushioned  steam-ham¬ 
mer,  but  without  the  cushions.  The  description  tells  us  of  a  device 
for  regulating  the  number  of  blows  of  the  hammer  for  each  brick 
and  of  a  knife  for  shaving  off  the  brick.  I  have  no  idea  what 
became  of  the  Andrews  machine  and  did  not  think  it  necessary  to 
follow  up  its  history. 

While  searching  the  records  of  1876,  I  saw  that  inventors  of 
that  period  were  occupied  with  the  problem  of  hollow  wall  con¬ 
struction.  One  of  them  patented,  what  he  called,  a  building  block  ; 
but  what  would  be  better  called  a  tile,  of  very  simple  construction. 
It  is  shaped  somewhat  like  the  letter  “Z,”  one  end  of  the  tile 
forming  the  front  of  the  wall  and  the  other  end  the  back.  I  also 
found  that  they  were  trying  to  utilize  furnace  slag  at  that  time  by 
making  brick  from  it,  for  there  was  a  patent  upon  some  method  of 
doing  this. 

Before  leaving  the  patents  for  1876,  there  was  one  other 
that  seems  to  be  possessed  of  real  merit,  that  of  Joseph  L.  Irby, 
for  a  brickyard  plant.  It  would  appear  to  us  now  a  very  simple, 
not  to  say  common-place  matter.  It  was  just  a  system  of  rails 
and  cars  for  carrying  the  molded  bricks  from  the  mill  to  the  dry¬ 
ing  ground  and  from  there  to  the  kiln ;  from  which  we  may  infer 
that  rails  and  ball-bearing  cars  were  not  in  use  those  days.  This 
patent  also  claims  protection  for  an  arrangement  of  covers  for  bricks 
on  the  drying  ground. 

Coming  as  I  do,  from  what  is  perhaps  the  greatest  dry  press 
brick  center  of  the  world,  and  being  myself  a  manufacturer  of 
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dry  press  brick,  that  division  of  brickmaking  is  more  familiar  to 
me.  In  our  own  works,  as  it  happens,  we  use  Simpson  brick 
presses.  I  say  “as  it  happens"  because  the  presses  were  in  the 
plant  when  we  bought  it ;  but  I  have  never  felt  that  there  was  any 
reason  for  wishing  the  presses  were  of  a  different  make,  for  they 

have  given  nothing  but  satisfaction.  I  know  that  there  are  other 

types  of  presses  in  my  territory,  which  also  do  good  work.  One 

kind  of  press  there  is,  which  has  become  identified  with  the  name 

of  a  company.  I  mean  the  Hydraulic,  and  any  talk  upon  the  im¬ 
provements  and  progress  in  modern  brickmaking  wmuld  be  very  in¬ 
complete,  particularly  by  a  St.  Louis  brickmaker,  without  reference 
to  the  Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Company. 

I  learn  from  tradition  that  dry  press  brick  were  made  in  St. 
Louis  a  number  of  years  before  1876,  by  the  Sterling  people,  some¬ 
time  in  the  early  sixties ;  but  there  were  many  disappointments 
and  failures  in  connection  with  the  work  at  the  start.  The  chief 
trouble  was  a  want  of  uniformity  in  the  brick,  the  top  and  bottom 
being  hard  while  the  middle  remained  soft,  or  at  least  not  nearly 
so  hard  as  the  surface  in  contact  with  the  plunger.  Tra¬ 
dition  further  tells  us  that  somewhere  in  the  middle  of  the 
sixties,  or  perhaps  a  little  later,  an  old  steamboat  captain  (I  be¬ 
lieve  named  Dobbins)  did  like  some  others  of  us  have  done, 
"rushed  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread"  and  went  into  the  brick 
business  where,  of  course,  he  struck  a  heap  of  trouble.  He  in¬ 
vented  a  dry  press  brick  machine,  but  his  difficulty  too  was  the 
want  of  homogeneousness.  The  remedy  for  this — so  the  story 
goes — came  to  him  in  a  dream.  He  woke  up  in  the  morning  and 
had  a  number  of  fine  holes  drilled  in  his  mold,  which  allowed  the 
air  to  escape  and  the  trouble  was  over.  This  Dobbins  press  was  a 
toggle  joint  press  and  was  very  powerful.  I  have  heard  that  the 
bricks,  as  they  come  from  the  mold  were  pressed  so  hard  that 
you  could  use  one  as  a  hammer  to  drive  a  nail  into  wood  without 
damaging  the  brick  otherwise  than  by  marking  it.  Of  course,  I 
never  saw  this  one,  nor  do  I  know  what  kind  of  a  nail  nor  what 
sort  of  wood'  it  was.  Well,  the  news  of  the  press  working  success¬ 
fully  at  a  yard  not  far  from  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  soon  spread  and  the 
history  runs  that  Mr.  Sterling,  or  his  brother  Tom,  paid  a  private 
visit  to  that  yard  at  Buffalo,  saw  the  little  holes  in  the  .sides 
of  the  mold,  and  the  trouble  in  St.  Louis  was  over.  I  believe  that 
only  two  Dobbins’  presses  were  built,  and  that  one  of  them  was 

taken  to  St.  Louis  somewhere  in  the  seventies,  but  was,  commer¬ 
cially,  a  failure  for  various  reasons,  perhaps  one  of  the  strongest 
of  them  being  that  the  brickmakers  already  in  control  of  the  market 
looked  with  some  apprehension  upon  the  new  arrival.  Anyway, 

the  prices  of  brick  went  down,  face  brick  to  about  $5.00  per  thous 
and  and  common  building  brick  to  between  $3.00  and  $3.00  per 
thousand.  As  soon  as  the  Dobbins’  press  was  out  of  the  way,  prices 
returned’  to  a  living  basis. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  if  I  had  consulted  our  brother  Ittner, 
I  could  have  gotten  from  him  thoroughly  reliable  information  along 
this  line.  It  is  well  known  in  my  city  that  he  did  splendid  service, 
much  of  it  generous  and  disinterested,  in  popularizing  dry  press 
brick  and  breaking  down  the  early  prejudice  against  it  and  the 
rest  of  us  have  profited  from  his  work,  perhaps  quite  as  much  as  he 
has.  In  preparing  this  paper,  I  had’  the  hope  that  Brother  Ittuer 

would  be  here  and  as  the  chief  merit  of  a  paper  is  the  bringing 

out  of  discussion,  I  trust  we  shall  hear  from  him. 

In  the  regular  order  of  things,  the  first  point  that  I  ought 
perhaps  to  have  noticed,  was  the  getting  of  the  clay.  This  ques¬ 
tion  of  getting  the  clay  is  one  of  considerable  importance  and 
there  has  been  improvement  in  that  practice  too.  The  more  dan¬ 
gerous  method  of  getting  clay  by  “falling,  from  the  face  of  a  clay- 
bank  is  not  so  universal  as  it  once  was.  A  much  better  plan,  in 
my  opinion,  is  that  of  gathering  it  by  horsepower  from  an  extend¬ 
ed  surface  and  some  very  good  forms  of  scrapers  have  been  pro¬ 
duced  for  this  work ;  while  in  works  that  are  extensive  enough, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  steam  shovel  is  a  decided  economy  over 
hand  labor. 

In  regard  to  preparing  the  clay,  it  may  be  said  that  we  have 
progressed  in  the  machines  for  crushing  and  pulverizing  clay,  but 
in  our  eagerness  to  get  the  clay  bank  into  the  market  as  quickly 

as  possible,  some  of  us  “moderns”  overlook  a  point  that  the  older 

brickmakers  attached  more  importance  to.  I  mean  the  weathering  of 
clay,  for  the  weathered  clay,  in  most  cases,  gives  us  a  better  re¬ 
sult  and  saves  horse-power  for  grinding. 

With  regard  to  the  different  kinds  of  disintegrators,  most  of 

these  are  of  great  value  and  have  been  important  factors  in  the 
mass  production  of  bricks.  For  pulverizing  our  clay  at  Newbern, 
we  find  the  type  of  disintegrators  made  by  M.  F.  Williams,  of  St. 
Louis,  most  suitable.  This  is  two  steel  cages  rotating  in  opposite 
directions,  one  within  the  other. 

The  most  important  part  of  our  work  is,  it  seems  to  me,  the 
burning.  This  has  been  considerably  improved,  although  so  far 
as  I  understand  it,  we  are  not  so  far  advanced  as  our  fellow 

craftsmen  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  During  the  hurried 
visit  which  I  made  to  Europe  last  year,  it  appeared  to  me  that 
they  were  considerably  ahead  of  us  in  the  application  of  science  in 
burning.  The  continuous  kiln  is  in  pretty  general  use  there  and 


the  great  economy  in  fuel  when  burning  in  continuous  kilns  makes 
it  a  matter  of  surprise  that  we  do  not  generally  use  them  in  this 
country.  One  explanation  is,  I  imagine,  the  fact  that  our  fuel  is 
so  much  cheaper  than  it  is  in  Europe ;  another  perhaps  is  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  get  and  to  hold  labor  sufficiently  skilled  and 
reliable  to  run  continuous  kilns  at  a  reasonable  price ;  so  that  it 
is  cheaper  in  the  end  to  consume  a  little  more  fuel.  In  addition 
to  all  this,  1  have  heard  tell  of  several  costly  and  disastrous  ex¬ 
periments  with  continuous  kilns  in  this  country  whereby  sums  of 
$50,000.00  and  upward  have  been  completely  wasted. 

The  regular  down-draft  kiln,  called  by  some  periodic,  or  inter¬ 
mittent,  as  opposed  to  the  continuous  system,  possesses  advantages 
which  will  probably  cause  it  to  be  always  retained,  for  I  found  in 
some  foreign  brickyards  using  continuous  kilns,  there  were  also 
some  simple  dcwn-drafts  in  operation.  An  improvement  which  I 
believe  this  country  has  the  credit  for  and  which  is  of  great  value 
in  connection  with  burning,  is  the  utilization  of  waste  heat  from 
the  ordinary  periodic  down-draft  kilu,  and  in  reading  up  our  trade 
literature,  I  find  that  one  of  our  writers,  Mr.  Ashby,  was  among 
the  earliest  and  most  active  advocates  of  systems  for  utilizing 
waste  heat.  A  great  advantage  of  such  a  system  is  not  merely 
the  saving  of  fuel,  but  the  provision  of  a  pure  heat  for  water 
smoking  when  the  brick  is  in  its  most  sensitive  condition ;  that  is 
to  say,  when  it  is  most  liable  to  be  disfigured  by  what  is  commonly 
called  petreing,  or  white  washing. 

This  brings  me  to  that  other  important  subject,  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  brick  when  burned ;  but  before  discussing  that,  I  want 
to  anticipate  a  question.  It  will  probably  be  asked  whether  I  have 
adopted  a  system  of  utilizing  waste  heat  from  the  kiln,  and  will 
say  at  once  that  I  have  not,  but  I  am  thinking  about  it.  Perhaps 
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some  of  you  may  understand  the  case.  We  have  been  running  full 
time  and  it  has  been  as  much  as  we  could  do  to  fill  orders  for  some 
time  past,  but  I  anticipate  that  we  shall  presently  have  more  leis¬ 
ure  for  improvements. 

Turning  to  this  matter  of  efflorescence,  it  seems  to  me  an  im¬ 
portant  advance  in  our  knowledge  that  we  know  now,  thanks  to 
a  large  extent  to  our  trade  organs,  what  the  cause  of  the  trouble 
is  and  how  it  tan  be  overcome.  There  is  one  positive  way  of  meet¬ 
ing  the  evil  of  efflorescence :  that  of  mixing  a  suitable  proportion 
of  barium  with  the  clay.  The  barium  uniting  with  the  soluble 
salts  in  the  clay  that  creep  to  the  surface  and  form  whitewash, 
ccnverts  the  soluble  into  insoluble  salts.  This,  however,  demands 
a  certain  knowledge  of  chemistry  and  there  is  the  cost  of  the  bar¬ 
ium  carbonate,  as  well  as  the  trouble  of  mixing,  so  that  if  efflor¬ 
escence  can  be  overcome  by  simple  means,  it  will  be  well  to  do  so. 
I  believe  that  in  many  cases  this  may  be  accomplished  by  using 
the  waste  heat  from  a  cooling-off  kiln  for  water  smoking.  We 
had  a  very  instructive  experience  in  this  line  at  our  own  plant. 
We  used  wood  for  water  smokiug  and  coal  for  burning.  As  you 
know,  the  price  of  cord  wood  increased  steadily  for  several  years 
past,  so  we  started  one  of  our  kilns  with  coke  instead  of  wood.  The 
result  was  that  the  bricks  all  around  the  outside  of  the  kiln,  to  the 
depth  of  about  three  or  four  rows,  were  more  or  less  white  washed. 
The  sulphur  gases  of  the  coke  had  gotten  in  their  work  upon  the 
green  brick,  combining  witli  the  small  quantity  of  lime  in  the 
clay  to  produce  a  sulphate  which  effloresces.  We  immediately  re¬ 
turned  to  the  use  of  wood  for  water  smoking,  by  means  of  which 
we  produce  a  uniformly  clean  red  brick,  without  a  trace  of  scum, 
for  the  water  smoking  being  finished  and  the  brick  being  at  a  good 
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heat  before  we  start  with  the  coal,  the  sulphur  gases  given  off  by 
every  description  of  coal  have  no  effect  upon  the  clay. 

In  looking  over  the  field  of  our  industry,  there  is  no  question 
that  enormous  strides  have  been  made  in  every  direction,  not  only  in 
the  improvement  of  the  quality  and  in  the  capacity  for  an  im¬ 
mense  production,  but  in  our  methods  of  doing  business,  which 
combined  have  lifted  up  the  ancient  craft  from  a  very  lowly  posi¬ 
tion,  one  that  was  looked  upon  with  scant  respect  till  now  it  ranks 
with  any,  the  highest  grade  of  manufacturing. 

The  management  of  the  office,  the  selling  end  of  the  business, 
which  is  not  the  least  important,  has  had  much  to  do  with  this. 
To  consider  the  question  of  accounts  and  bookkeeping,  would  de¬ 
mand  a  long  paper  to  itself,  but  I  will  only  say  that  a  very  im¬ 
portant  improvement  in  this  respect,  which  our  trade  papers  have 
frequently  rubbed  into  us,  is  the  necessity  for  knowing  all  the 
time  where  we  are  at ;  what  our  expenses  really  are ;  so  that  we 
are  not  suddenly  pulled  up  by  the  sheriff  and  in  the  meantime  in 
our  ignorance,  cut  prices  and  uselessly  and  needlessly  ruin  the 
trade. 

Gentlemen  :  I  have  to  thank  you  for  your  courtesy  in  listening 
to  me.  My  only  hope  is  that  my  paper  will  be  the  means  of  start¬ 
ing  a  discussion  and  bringing  out  remarks  of  real  value  from 
those  who  are  more  worthy  of  addressing  you  than  I  am. 

(Applause). 

Secretary  Randall:  The  next  in  order  is  a  paper  by  Al¬ 
bert  D.  Klein,  of  J.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  entitled  “Tried  by  Fire 
and  Not  Found  Wanting.” 


E.  T.  Martin,  Birmingham,  Ala. 


Mr.  Klein:  Gentlemen,  I  hope  this  will  not  turn  out  an¬ 
other  song. 

THE  SURVIVAL  OF  THE  FITTEST: 

-BRICK- 

TRIED  BY  FIRE  AND  FOUND  NOT  WANTING. 

4 

By  Albert  D.  Klein,  of  J.  Baltimore,  Md 

When  called  upon  by  our  genial  and  “only  one  in  a  package” 
Randall  to  prepare  a  paper  for  this  Convention,  on  any  topic  I 
desired  to  select,  I  at  first  was  afraid  to  make  the  venture,  but 
upon  second  thought,  the  idea  struck  me  without  any  hurt  however, 
that  in  the  Fair  City  of  Baltimore,  .something  happened,  the  re¬ 
sult  of  which  would  be  interesting  to  this  body,  and  would  con¬ 
clusively  prove  that  brick  demonstrated  their  superiority  in  ways 
more  than  one,  over  that  of  any  and  all  other  building  material 
that  enter  into  the  erection  of  homes  and  work  shops  for  city 
dwellers. 

We,  my  father  and  myself,  returned  to  Baltimore  on  Sunday 
the  7th  day  of  February,  1904,  about  5  o’clock  A.  M.,  from  the 
last  meeting  of  this  body,  held  in  Cincinnati.  About  11  o’clock  of 
that  day  by  some  cause  never  yet  explained,  an  explosion  took 
place  in  one  of  the  largest  buildings  devoted  to  the  wholesale  dry 
goods  trade  of  Baltimore.  This  six  story  building  was  filled  from 
cellar  to  roof  with  merchandise,  counters  and  shelving  and  other 
highly  inflamable  material.  Immediately  this  entire  building  from 
bottom  to  top  was  a  huge  torch,  vomiting  forth  billows  of  fire, 
with  all  of  the  window  glass  shattered  by  the  explosion.  In  some 
manner,  whether  by  shock  or  the  intense  heat,  a  large  iron  box 
filled  with  explosives,  across  the  street  from  the  burning  building, 


and  in  front  of  a  house  dealing  in  ammunition,  blew  up,  breaking 
most  of  the  glass  iu  the  surrounding  buildings,  permitting  free 
entrance  to  the  flames  from  the  originating  point.  Then  hell  broke 
loose.  The  wind  was  blowing  a  half  gale,  and  at  times  during  this 
fire  at  a  velocity  of  thirty-five  miles  an  hour,  with  the  thermometer  be¬ 
low  freezing.  The  result  was  that  in  less  than  ten  minutes  after 
the  first  explosion  at  ieast  a  dozen  buildings  were  wrapped  in  flames. 
The  entire  city  fire  department  was  called,  it  was  seen  that  our 
fire  department,  as  efficient  as  it  is,  was  unable  to  cope  with  its 
enemy,  and  nearby  cities  were  implored  for  help,  to  which  all 
responded  nobly.  The  smaller  cities  of  our  State,  and  Washington, 
Philadelphia,  Wilmington,  Delaware,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  each 
as  called  upon,  forwarded  firemen,  with  apparatus,  and  policemen. 

By  about  two  o'clock  I  visited  the  Baltimore  Builders’  Exchange, 
and  on  the  roof  of  this  building  viewed  the  devastating  flames,  which 
at  that  time,  had  then  already  wiped  cut  more  than  fifty  large  four, 
five,  six  and  eight  story  buildings.  Very  soon  the  heat  became  so 
intense,  although  we  were  two  blocks  distant  from  the  nearest  Are, 
as  to  force  us  from  the  roof,  and  when  shortly  after  I  placed  my 
hand  upon  the  heavy  plate  glass  window  at  which  I  stood,  the  finger 
tips  of  my  entire  right  hand  were  blistered. 

Burning  brands  two  and  more  feet  in  length  were  carried  up  into 
the  Heavens  by  the  heat,  and  after  being  borne  some  distance  fell, 
still  burning,  in  some  instances  four  and  five  blocks  away,  with  the 
inevitable  result  that  buildings  all  over  the  city,  in  the  path  of  the 
wind,  were  afire. 

Dynamite  was  resorted  to,  with  the  hope  that  by  blowiug  up' 
buildings  ahead  of  the  fire,  and  removing  thereby  food  from  its 

path,  the  fire  would  be  gotten  under  control.  But  this  dynamiting 
did  not  help  in  the  least,  as  the  wind  was  so  strong  as  to  carry  the 
flames  across  the  spots  made  vacant  but  for  a  heap  of  debris. 

When  night  fell,  the  scene  was  indescribable,  the  flames  leaping 
Heavenward,  an<^  when  the  tall  office  buildings,  ten  to  sixteen 

stories,  so-called  fireproof  construction,  were  wrapped  in  flames,  the 
scene  became  one  of  awful,  dreadful  grandeur.  By  this  time,  and 
even  before,  it  was  seen  that  Baltimore  would  be  wiped  out,  as  the 
wind  was  blowing  strong  from  the  southwest  with  a  sweep  diagonally 
across  the  city,  but  suddenly  the  Divine  Giver  of  all  good,  changed 
the  wind  half  way  around  the  compass  ;  it  then  blew  from  the  north 
and  northwest,  causing  the  fire  to  eat  its  way  towards  the  water 
front,  where  it  finally  had  to  die  for  want  of  further  food  to  feed 
upon,  thirty-six  hours  after  it  started. 

This  fire  of  February  7th,  8th,  and  9th,  1904,  extended  over  an 

area  of  140  acres,  destroying  eighty-six  city  blocks  and  1343  build¬ 
ings,  among  which  were  eighteen  banks.  The  conflagration  de¬ 
veloped  from  1,900  to  2,500  degrees  of  heat,  and  according  to  cer¬ 

tain  investigations  made  by  1’rofessor  Bhillip  Uhler,  of  the  John 
Hopkins  University,  3,000  degrees  were  developed  near  the  corner 

of  Calvert  and  Baltimore  streets,  about  the  centre  of  the  fire 
swept  zone. 

The  property  loss  has  been  figured  at  about  $50,000,000,  with  in¬ 
surance  paid  of  $32,000,000.  It  was  impossible  to  estimate  the 

loss  sustained  by  those  business  concerns  and  their  employes,  whose 
establishments  were  destroyed.  Nor  can  any  figure  be  placed  upon 
the  loss  caused  by  cancellation  of  orders  and  complete  loss  of  bus¬ 
iness  until  temporary  locations  could  be  secured.  In  addition,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  fire  insurance  companies  were  forced  to  suspend,  home  as 
well  as  out  of  town  concerns.  By  this  you  will  see  that  the  effects 
were  far  reaching  indeed.  People  who  had  never  visited  our  city 
were  heavy  losers  by  holding  fire  insurance  stock. 

Baltimore,  during  the  last  hours  of  this  conflagration,  and  for 
about  two  weeks  after,  was  under  martial  law,  the  entire  fire 
swept  section  being  guarded  by  the  State  Militia,  access  to  the 
burned  district  permitted  only  to  holders  of  passes  signed  by  the 
Provost  Marshall. 

As  practically  the  entire  banking  institutions  of  the  city  were  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  fire  district,  for  a  time  actual  currency  was  difficult  to 
obtain.  At  the  request  of  the  Clearing  House  Association,  made  the 
night  of  the  fire,  the  Governor  of  Maryland  declared  a  legal  bank  holi¬ 
day  for  six  days,  and  before  that  time  had  expired,  for  six  days  longer, 
making  a  total  of  12  days,  so  as  to  protect  maturing  commercial 
paper,  thereby  saving  the  credit  and  standing  of  many  of  our  other¬ 
wise  solid  business  concerns,  of  whom,  many  under  existing  cir¬ 
cumstances,  without  such  action,  would  have  been  forced  to  the  wall, 
their  books  and  papers  being  buried  under  tons  and  tons  of  hot  and 
smoking  debris,  and  with  grave  fears  of  such  records  being  entirely 
destroyed. 

For  a  week  or  more  after  this  fire,  I  made  daily  trips  through 
the  devastated  district,  inspecting  the  havoc  produced  by  the  flames. 
Words  fail  to  convey  the  appearance  and  conditions  that  prevailed. 
What  were  once  busy  streets  humming  with  teeming  life  of  a  large 
city,  were  now  silent  and  piled  high  with  broken  and  twisted  iron, 
shattered  stone  and  heaps  of  blackened  brick.  But  in  all  my  trips, 
which  included  every  street,  I  failed  to  find  wood  enough  to  have 
served  as  kindling  for  one  12  arch  kiln. 

The  foregoing,  I  trust,  will  give  you  an  idea  of  the  situation 
that  confronted  our  city  of  Baltimore. 

Now  as  to  how  brick  made  out  of  clay  tempered  with  water  and 
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burned  in  kilns,  being  a  finished  product  of  Baltimore  brickyards, 
and  such  as  made  by  many  of  the  brickmakers  present,  stood  the  test 
of  fire  for  a  second  time,  I  have  only  to  say  that  of  all  the  material 
that  went  into  the  construction  of  the  destroyed  buildings,  brick, 
the  humble,  rough  red  brick,  was  the  only  single  material  that 
could  be  and  is  now  utilized  for  the  second  time,  in  the  same  state 
or  form  as  when  first  laid,  in  some  cases  100  years  before. 

Costly  granite  aud  marble  that  made  a  proud  show,  were  shat¬ 
tered  and  battered  by  the  heat,  so  that  the  only  purpose  for  which 
they  could  again  be  used,  was  for  concreting,  after  being  put 
through  a  stone  crusher.  Even  the  granite  curbing  bordering  our 
sidewalks,  was  so  treated.  And  all  of  the  extensive  iron  fronts, 
beams,  columns  and  girders  required  remelting  at  the  furnaces  be¬ 
fore  the  metal  could  again  enter  into  the  construction  of  buildings. 

To  expedite  adjustment  of  insurance,  the  various  insurance  com¬ 
panies  interested  formed  a  “General  Loss  Committee.’’  This  com¬ 
mittee  prepared  and  submitted  on  July  18,  1904,  a  report  to  the 
companies  involved,  and  from  this  said  veport  I  beg  to  call  your  at¬ 
tention  to  two  items,  viz : 

1.  “Well  burned  brick  and  plain  terra-cotta  are  the  only  ma¬ 
terials  that  stood  the  heat  with  any  degree  of  success.  Granite, 
marble  and  ornamental  terra-cotta  and  all  kind  of  building  stone 
prove  a  failure  when  exposed  to  a  fierce  heat.”  And  again  : 

2.  “A  material  extra  premium  charge  should  be  made  on  all 

buildings  built  of  or  faced  with  granite,  marble,  or  any  building 
stone.  The  percentage  of  loss  on  these  materials  has  been  exception¬ 
ally  heavy,  and  will  be  so  from  an  exposing  fire,  even  in  cases 

where  the  loss  on  a  brick  building  would  be  nominal.” 

In  the  concluding  words  of  the  report  I  find  the  following : 

“There  is  many  a  lesson  to  be  learned  as  a  result  of  the  Balti¬ 
more  fire,  and  the  wide-awake  manufacturer  of  building  material 
will  seek  to  make  none  but  the  best,  and  he  will  see  that  it  is 

properly  put  in  place, as  the  capitalist  who  puts  money  into  fire¬ 

proof  material  will  come  from  Missouri,  and  ‘will  have  to  be 
shown,’  as  in  the  future  much  will  depend  upon  the  kind  of  ma¬ 
terial  and  the  manner  of  construction,  in  fixing  of  rates  for  in¬ 
surance.  The  material  that  lias  stood  the  test  .  best  can  be  spelled 
with  five  letters,  and  that  is  ‘b-r-i-c-k.’  Next  comes  terra  cotta, 
and  is  followed  by  porous  and  semi-porous  tile.” 

I  desire  to  quote  one  more  authority,  and  that  is  The  Surveyor, 
an  insurance  journal  published  in  New  York.  In  their  issue  of 
March  10,  1904,  appears  an  item,  headed : 

“A  FREAK  OF  BALTIMORE  FIRE.” 

“The  accompanying  photograph  illustrates  a  remarkable  ‘freak’ 
of  the  Baltimore  conflagration.  The  picture  is  of  a  third  floor 
of  the  fireproof  bonded  U.  S.  warehouse.  It  was  supposed  at  first 
that  there  was  no  loss  in  this  building,  but  investigation  discovered 
the  remarkable  fact  that  on  one  side  of  this  third  floor  of  the  build¬ 
ing  sixteen  barrels  of  whiskey  were  burned  up,  causing  heat  fierce 
enough  to  almost  destroy  the  granite  piers  supporting  the  groined 
brick  arches,  as  shown  in  the  photograph,  "and  nothing  else  in  the 
floor  or  building  was  burned.  A  demonstration  of  the  danger  of 
using  granite  for  supporting  piers  is  furnished  by  this  photograph. 
If  the  floor  had  been  filled  with  barrels  of  whiskey  it  seems  evident 
that  these  granite  piers  would  have  been  entirely  consumed  and  would 
have  let  down  the  whole  superstructure.” 

What  better  evidence  is  required  to  prove  the  superiority  of  our 
beloved  brick? 

Along  about  April  of  last  year,  city  engineer,  B.  T.  Fendall,  made 
a  public  test  to  ascertain  which  of  several  building  materials  stood 
the  action  of  fire  best.  Several  kind  of  stone  and  brick  were  included, 
and  brick  again  stood  the  ordeal  with  flying  colors,  where  the  stone 
was  damaged. 

Many  of  the  destroyed  buildings  had  imposing  fronts  of  granite, 
marbfe,  lime-stone,  sand-stone  and  cast  iron.  With  but  two  or  three 
exceptions,  all  of  the  new  buildings  finished  and  in  course  of 
erection  have  fronts  of  brick  and  terra-cotta.  This  recognition  in 
itself  is  a  victory  for  the  clay  industries. 

During  the  time  the  lots  were  being  cleared  preparatory  to  re¬ 
building,  we  Baltimore  brickmakers  thought  that  we  were  not  getting 
a  fair  show,  as  the  brick  we  had  sold  and  delivered  many  years  be¬ 
fore  were  being  prepared  for  a  second  time  of  service,  whereas,  the 
lumber  dealers  and  others  had  all  new  stuff  to  furnish.  It  certainly 
did  not  look  right,  from  our  standpoint,  that  we  should  be  done  out  of 
business,  but  for  the  glory  of  the  clayworkers  we  were  glad  that  ours 
was  the  only  building  material  that  was  tried  by  fire  and  found  not 
wanting.  ' 

Rebuilding  did  not  get  under  way  until  late  in  the  spring,  and 
as  there  was  an  immense  supply  of  old  brick  piled  up,  the  demand  for 
new  brick  was  not  very  great ;  yet  there  was  consumed  in  this  fire 
district  alone  about  eighty  or  ninety  million  of  new  brick.  The  com¬ 
ing  season  and  the  balance  of  the  year  promises  to  be  exceptionally 
good  for  the  brickmaker,  in  the  way  of  sales.  Prices,  however,  are  not 
what  they  should  be ;  sales  made  during  January,  and  for  delivery 
during  the  next  two  to  four  months,  were  at  $6.25  to  $6.75  per 
thousand  for  all  hard  brick  delivered  dumped  at  the  building  site. 

President  Blair:  If  there  is  no  discussion  on  this  paper, 


we  will  pass  on  to  the  next  subject.  I  will  ask  Vice-President 
Fish  to  occupy  the  chair  for  a  short  time. 

Secretary  Randall:  The  next  is  a  paper  by  Mr.  F.  Salmen 
on  ‘‘Old  vs.  New  Methods  of  Handling  Brick.”  Mr.  Salmen 
is  present,  but  he  is  so  modest  he  does  not  want  to  read  his 
paper.  I  wish  he  would  present  it  and  come  up  here  so  you 
could  get  a  good  square  look  at  him,  because  he  is  one  of  two 
or  three  of  the  Salmen  Brothers  who  are  going  to  entertain 
us  tomorrow  at  Slidell  and  take  us  in  one  of  their  boats  to 
New  Orleans.  He  is  a  practical  brickmaker,  and,  as  is  the 
way  with  practical  brickmakers,  he  has  made  his  paper  short. 
Vice-President  Fish  will  read  it  for  him. 

HANDLING  OF  BRICK  “  DOWN  IN  THE  PELICAN  STATE.” 

By  F.  Salmen,  Slidell,  La. 

It  is  with  the  greatest  reluctance  that  I  acquiesce  in  our  worthy 
secretary’s  summons  to  submit  a  paper  on  the  subject  of  “Handling 
Brick,”  for  I  shall,  unfortunately,  show  my  ignorance  in  the  handling 
of  the  brick,  as  well  as  in  the  attempt  to  pose  as  a  literary  light 
instead  of  an  ordinary  brickmaker. 

You  will  pardon  me  if  I  assume  the  liberty  of  changing  the 
subject  assigned  me,  and  instead  of  giving  you  a  comparison  between 
the  “Old  and  New  Method  of  Handling  Brick,”  I  shall  only  attempt 
to  tell  this  convention  something  about  the  method  I  found  best  in 
handling  them  “Down  in  the  Pelican  State,”  after  having  given  the 
matter  much  thought  and  consideration  from  every  point  of  view 
imaginable. 


F.  Salmen,  Slidell,  L,a. 


As  we  all  know,  one  of  the  items  contributing  more  to  the  cost 
of  making  brick  than  any  other  is  the  handling,  from  the  machine 
where  they  are  moulded  out  of  ordinary  mud  and  clay  to  their  final 
destination  where  they  become  a  thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy  forever 
through  their  artistic  arrangement  brought  about  by  the  hands  of 
skilled  workmen. 

Their  first  short  journey  from  moulder  to  kiln  is  accomplished 
by  means  known  to  all  brickmakers  and  used  by  them.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  the  chief  object  of  this  paper  to  make  clear  the  method  employed 
on  our  works  to  transport  the  finished  product  from  the  kilns  to  the 
building  site,  it  being  the  natural  outgrowth  of  much  deliberation 
and  costly  experience  obtained  in  the  district  we  operate. 

We  ship  our  brick  by  rail  and  water,  but  about  three-fourths  of 
our  output  goes  via  the  latter  route  on  our  own  bottoms ;  and  as 
the  distance  from  our  kilns  to  the  boats  prevented  the  economical 
use  of  wheel-barrows  or  other  conveyances  now  in  the  market  for  that 
purpose,  we  were  compelled  to  devise  other  means  of  transporting  the 
brick,  and  finally  adopted  the  following  system  : 

We  procured  pallets,  provided  with  removable  end  gates  capable 
of  holding  1,000  brick.  These  pallets  are  placed  on  cars  and  run  into 
the  kilns  where  they  are  filled  and  then  transferred  to  the  dock  or 
landing.  Here  they  are  lifted  from  the  cars  onto  barges  or  schooners 
by  means  of  a  stationary  derrick,  conveniently  located. 

On  arrival  of  our  vessels  at  our  New  Orleans  depots  these  same 
pallets  are  transferred  from  the  vessels  direct  onto  dump-wagons  by 
means  of  a  traveling  hoist  and  carted  to  the  building  site  where  the 
brick  are  dumped  out,  the  empty  crates  being  retained  in  the  carts 
and  returned  to  the  boats  which  bring  them  back  to  the  point  of 
shipment.  By  this  method,  you  will  notice,  we  save  the  cost  of,  at 
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least,  four  different  handlings  of  the  brick,  besides  the  breakage  oc¬ 
casioned  thereby  ;  it  also  enables  us  to  deliver,  with  some  certainty,  a 
larger  amount  in  a  shorter  time  than  would  be  possible  if  we  had  to 
await  the  pleasure  of  our  present  most  unreliable  help. 

To  facilitate'  shipments  intended’  for  export  or  consigned  to  other 
points  than  our  New  Orleans  depots,  we  have  one  of  our  own  towboats 
equipped  with  a  hoisting  apparatus  by  which  we  can  lift  the  loaded 
pallets  from  the  lighter  onto  the  receiving  platforms  or  even  down 
into  the  holds  of  vessels. 

This  same  method,  I  think,  might  profitably  be  employed  for  ship¬ 
ments  via  the  railroad,  provided  the  transportation  company  can  be 
induced  to  set  aside  a  certain  number  of  gondolas  for  this  special 
traffic,  at  the  same  time  making  an  allowance  for  the  pallets  in  the 
computation  of  the  weight  and  guaranteeing  a  reasonable  charge  for 
the  return  of  the  empties  to  their  point  of  origin. 

To  return  to  the  pallets  spoken  cf,  it  is  evid'ent  to  me  that  the 
machine  men  have  sadly  neglected  this  labor-saving  device  for  the 
brick  industry,  for  I  have  never  seen  or  heard  of  an  invention  operat¬ 
ing  successfully  in  this  line.  While  ‘  Barney  Conveyers"  have  been 
extensively  advertised  in  the  trade  journals,  I  am  unable  to  say  with 
what  success  they  have  met  and  shall  be  glad  to  hear  of  their  various 
advantages. 

According  to  the  programme  mapped  out  for  the  attending  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  convention,  a  special  side-trip  to  the  Crescent  City,  with 
a  stop-over  at  Slidell,  La.,  has  beeu  planned,  and  it  is  my  sincere 
wish  that  every  member,  as  well  as  the  visiting  ladies  accompanying 
them,  will  participate  in  this  delightful  and  instructive  trip.  Our 
plant  at  Slidell  may  not  be  as  large  and  complete  as  many  located 
nearer  your  own  home,  but  a  cordial  invitation  is  extended  and  my 
firm  will  take  pleasure  in  showing  you  what  we  have.  Should  the 


M.  W.  Lauer,  Chicago,  Ill. 


weather  permit  it  will  prove  a  pleasure  to  the  Salmen  Brick  & 
Lumber  Company  to  place  at  your  disposal  a  house-boat  with  ample 
room  for  all  for  a  trip  across  Lake  Tontchartrain  to  West  End,  a 
summer  resort  of  New  Orleans,  which  is  but  a  few  hours’  ride  from  our 
works.  (Applause.) 

Vice-President  Fish:  If  there  is  no  discussion  of  this 
paper,  we  will  pass  on  to  the  next. 

Secretary  Randall:  The  next  is  a  short  paper  intended  to 
elicit  discussion.  “Is  the  Hollow  Clay  Block  Helpful  or 
Hurtful  Competition?”  by  M.  W.  Lauer,  of  Chicago.  Mr. 
Lauer  is  not  able  to  be  with  us,  but  has  sent  a  paper  which 
I  will  read  for  him. 

HOLLOW  BLOCK  AS  A  BUILDING  MATERIAL. 

By  M.  W.  Lauer,  Chicago,  Ill. 

The  time  allotted  the  writer  in  which  to  prepare  this  paper  was 
very  short  and  he  will  endeavor  to  make  this  paper  so. 

Hollow  block,  as  referred  to  in  this  paper,  will  mean  that  class 
of  hollow  ware  used  as  a  structural  material  for  basement  walls, 
with  superstructure  of  frame,  or  where  the  carrying  walls  are  entirely 
of  this  material.  It,  therefore,  excludes  hollow  tile  used  for  floors, 
partitions,  and  genera)  fireproofing  purposes. 

Hollow  blocks  first  came  into  active  use  in  the  West  ten  or 
twelve  years  ago.  Prior  to  that  time  they  were  a  material  of  experi¬ 
ment.  failing  of  successful  introduction  because  the  building  public 


was  skeptical  as  to  the  use  of  a  hollow  material,  where  a  solid  wall 
had  been  the  custom  for  generations.  In  time  practical  demonstrations 
overcame  this  skepticism  and  the  hollow  block  -wall  was  accepted  as 
good  construction.  The  use  of  hollow  blocks  was  almost  entirely  in 
the  line  of  basement  foundations  for  frame  buildings.  Then  the 
theorist  came  along  showing  on  paper  how  various  forms  of  orna¬ 
mentation  might  be  adopted ;  how  intricate  casings  and  moulds  of 
large  projection  might  be  made,  and  how  by  a  combination  of  the 
regular  blocks,  ornamental  blocks,  and  moulded  trimmings,  almost 
any  style  of  architecture  might  be  executed  with  hollow  blocks.  After 
much  trial  and  expense  it  was  found  that  while  you  can  successfully 
execute  elaborate  designs  on  paper,  it  is  another  proposition  entirely 
to  produce  these  designs  in  the  form  of  hollow  block,  by  machinery, 
as  a  commercial  proposition.  After  years  of  experience  it  has  been 
found  that  the  ordinary  hollow  blocks  with  a  few  simple,  practical 
trimmings,  where  combined  in  a  building  designed  for  their  use,  laid 
up  by  competent  workmen,  produce  a  well-appearing,  sanitary,  and 
durable  building. 

The  future  points  to  the  employment  of  hollow  blocks  for  resi¬ 
dences  of  moderate  cost.  That  future,  however,  depends  on  two 
things  : 

First.  The  elimination  (for  this  purpose)  of  that  class  of  hollow 
blocks  made  of  clays  unstated  for  hollow  ware  requiring  a  product 
burned  to  imperviousness,  yet  practically  straight  and  true.  Soft 
absorbent  blocks  are  no  more  fit  to  enter  into  residence  construction 
exposed  to  alternate  rain  and  frost,  than  are  the  myriad  of  water- 
guzzling  hollow  concrete  blocks  now  flooding  the  market.  There  is 
a  legitimate  field  for  genuine  concrete,  but  neither  soft  hollow  clay 
ware  nor  concrete  in  hollow  form  as  now  produced  (on  one  thousand 

and  one  different  hand  machines  by  one  thousand  and  one  different 

men  with  one  thousand  and  one  different  mixtures)  are  fit  materials 
to  use  for  exposed  walls  in  residence  construction. 

Second.  The  elimination  of  purely  selfish  middlemen,  ignorant  of 
or  indifferent  to  the  requirements  necessary  to  encourage  the  use  of 
hollow  blocks  as  a  structural  material.  These  men  are  interested  in 
one  thing  only.  That  one  thing  is,  how  much  profit  can  be  made 

by  a  sale?  They  will  advocate  and  encourage  the  use  of  “any  old 

thing"  with  hollow  space  in  it  for  “any  old  purpose,”  provided  they 
can  make  a  sale  and  a  profit.  If  a  sale  so  made  results  in  discour¬ 
aging  a  dozen  prospective  builders,  they  still  have  their  profit  and 
those  interested  in  extending  the  use  of  hollow  blocks,  the  loss. 

The  writer  after  ten  years  of  practical  experience  in  selling  good, 
well-burned,  impervious  blocks,  and  constructing  buildings  of  same, 
would  urge  manufacturers  of  this  material  to  send  out  only  good, 
straight,  well-burned,  p’ractically  impervious  blocks,  where  they  are  to 
be  used  as  described  in  this  paper  ;  to  not  only  do  that,  but  aim  to 
improve  the  quality  and  raise  the  standard  of  hollow  block.  Lead 
the  demand  and  do  not  trail  away  behind  !  By  so  doing  and  co-oper¬ 
ating  with  such  middlemen  as  have  an  intelligent  conception  of,  and 
are  interested  in  the  future  of  this  material,  you  will  greatly  increase 
the  demand  for  your  material,  which  the  hollow  concrete  machinery 
men  are  desperately  working  to  destroy. 

Clayworkers  of  the  National  Association,  these  are  my  views 
of  the  hollow  block  proposition.  What  are  yours?  (Applause.) 

General  Discussion. 

Vice-President  Fish:  I  understand  that  Mr.  J.  A.  Dailey, 
of  Terre  Haute,  is  competent  to  discuss  this  question. 

HOLLOW  BLOCK. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Dailey,  Terre  Haute,  Ind.:  I  am  not  so  sure 
about  the  latter  part  of  the  assertion  made  by  our  Chairman. 
I  know  something  about  hollow  blocks,  but  when  it  comes  to 
getting  up  before  a  body  of  men  like  this,  I  am  afraid  I  am 
not  equal  to  it.  If  you  will  get  me  off  in  a  corner  and  ask 
me  questions,  I  can  tell  you  some  things  about  hollow  blocks. 
I  was  in  hopes  Mr.  Lauer  would  be  here,  because  he  can  talk, 
and  I  cannot.  I  think  Mr.  Lauer  covers  the  ground  pretty 
well.  The  hollow  block  is  all  right  when  made  right  out  of  the 
right  kind  of  material  and  laid  up  right.  This  is  one  of  the 
greatest  troubles  we  have.  There  is  no  question  but  what 
they  make  a  warm  building  in  winter  and  a  cool  building  in 
summer,  but  the  material  must  be  the  right  kind.  They 
must  be  thoroughly  vitrified,  and  as  for  their  carrying 
strength,  there  is  no  question  about  that. 

Mr.  Eudaly:  What  do  you  know  about  hollow  blocks  for 
building  elevators? 

Mr.  Dailey:  That  is  one  of  our  specialties.  I  have  a 
little  circular  here  that  some  of  you  may  have  seen  that  will 
give  you  an  idea  as  to  how  hollow  blocks  are  used  for 
building  elevators  and  grain  tanks. 

Mr.  W.  P.  Blair:  Give  us  the  height  and  dimensions  of 
one  or  two  you  have  put  up. 
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Mr.  Dailey:  This  little  circular  gives  a  cut  of  one  we 
furnished  material  for  in  South  Chicago.  This  elevator  is 
150  feet  high,  and  the  tanks  are  97  feet  high.  The  blocks  are 
Gx8,  and  12  inches  long.  The  walls  are  six  inches  thick. 
There  are  three  rows  of  tanks,  eight  in  a  row,  making  24 
tanks,  with  a  capacity  of  1,000,000  bushels.  They  use  them 
for  grain.  There  is  not  a  splinter  of  wood  about  this  ele¬ 
vator,  not  even  the  window  sashes,  which  are  steel,  and  the 
floor  and  roof  is  of  expanded  metal  and  concrete.  The  wall 
of  the  main  building  is  only  6  inches  thick. 

Mr.  Eudaly:  I  thought  the  people  of  Chicago  had  decided 
not  to  have  any  more  steel  about  their  elevators.  (Laughter). 

Mr.  Dailey:  The  blocks  that  are  used  in  the  construction  of 
these  tanks  are  made  out  of  the  same  kind  of  material  as  Mr. 
Blair’s  paving  brick.  Our  plants  are  close  together.  We  have 
had  our  block  tested  at  the  Pittsburg  Testing  Laboratory,  and 
they  stand  17,000  pounds  to  the  square  inch.  The  expanded 
cement  roof  that  I  speak  of  is  made  with  the  wire  netting 
with  cement  laid  over  it.  Some  one  here  asked  about  the 
thickness  of  the  walls  of  the  tanks.  They  are  six  inches.  The 
manner  of  the  construction  is  a  steel  band  placed  inside,  en¬ 
tirely  covered  with  cement.  So  far  as  the  regular  size  building 
block  being  used  for  building  purposes  are  concerned,  we  use 
them  largely  for  smaller  structures  and  foundation  work.  They 
make  a  much  dryer  wall  for  basements.  The  cement  blocks 
are  very  absorbent,  and  so  the  hollow  clay  block  makes  a  dryer 
wall. 

Secretary  Randall:  What  is  the  cost  of  a  hollow  clay  block 
building  as  compared  with  one  of  concrete  block? 

Mr.  Dailey:  They  don’t  cost  as  much  as  concrete  block  by 
about  40  per  cent.  You  will  find  concrete  blocks  of  all  kinds, 
you  will  find  some  of  them  in  the  wall  all  right,  and  then 
some  of  them  have  absorbed  moisture  until  they  will  disin¬ 
tegrate.  The  concrete  block  helps  our  trade  at  home,  gives 
us  a  demand  for  number  twos  to  be  used  in  the  cross  walls 
and  basements. 

Secretary  Randall:  In  your  opinion,  then,  the  clay  block 
is  both  cheaper  and  better  than  the  concrete  block? 

Mr.  Dailey:  Yes,  sir.  They  make  the  best  cellars  of  any¬ 
thing  on  account  of  being  dryer.  A  gentleman  was  talking  to 
me  the  other  day  about  a  cellar  he  had  made  last  year  of 
hollow  block,  and  he  said  he  had  never  had  a  cellar  to  keep 
as  dry  as  this  one  had.  A  gentleman  asks  if  the  cement  ad¬ 
heres  to  the  block.  We  never  have  any  trouble  in  that  con¬ 
nection.  We  do  not  make  grooves  in  our  block,  but  there  is  no 
trouble  about  the  cement  sticking.  But  where  they  want  us  to 
do  that,  we  scratch  them  on  the  side,  just  like  you  see  par¬ 
tition  tile  scratched. 

Mr.  Eggers:  The  plaster  would  adhere  to  the  tile  anyway, 
even  if  you  did  not  scratch  them,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  Dailey:  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  W.  P.  Blair:  There  was  a  question  that  Mr.  Eudaly 
asked  that  I  am  surprised  a  man  of  his  intelligence  would  ask, 
and  I  would  like  the  privilege  of  answering.  He  asked  about 
the  plaster  adhering  to  the  block.  Mr.  Eudaly,  as  we  all  know, 
has  in  time  past  constructed  for  himself  houses  of  his  own, 
and  he  knows  very  well  that  so  far  as  plaster  sticking  to  a 
vitrified  surface  is  concerned,  that  no  worse  complaint  came 
from  his  good  wife  than  that  caused  by  the  carelessness  of  the 
plasterer  in  getting  cement  on  the  window  panes. 

Mr.  Eudaly:  I  am  not  the  man  who  asked  that  question. 
(Laughter) . 

Mr.  W.  P.  Grath,  St.  Louis,  Mo.:  I  want  to  say  something 
in  regard  to  vitrified  hollow  block.  I  am  interested  in  a  roofing 
tile  works  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  we  had  a  large  number  of  hol¬ 
low  blocks  shipped  from  Mr.  Dailey’s  plant  at  Terre  Haute 
to  St.  Louis  and  for  use  in  building  our  factory,  everything 
except  the  kilns,  including  the  machinery  building,  dryers  and 
the  office  building.  I  guess  we  shipped  30  or  40  car  loads.  The 
machinery  building  is  three  stories  high,  and  I  had  to  get  a 
permit  to  use  these  hollow  block.  I  had  to  see  the  building 


commissioner  personally,  and  after  seeing  the  block  and  ex¬ 
amining  them  carefully,  he  gave  us  permission  to  use  them, 
and  on  a  building  which  required  a  thirteen-inch  wall,  the 
block  made  the  equivalent  of  a  12-inch  wall,  and  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  was  thoroughly  satisfied  as  to  the  strength  of  the  block, 
and  said  we  could  use  a  12  inch  block  for  a  13  inch  wall.  The 
building  has  been  in  use  for  three  years  and  has  proven  entire¬ 
ly  satisfactory.  The  main  building  is  put  up  with  plain  vitrified 
block,  and  the  office  of  rock  faced  block,  and  the  office  presents 
a  very  handsome  appearance.  We  used  ordinary  plaster  and 
it  stuck  and  will  stick  forever.  Some  of  the  block  were  grooved 
and  some  plain  but  we  did  not  find  any  difference  so  far  as 
the  plaster  sticking  was  concerned.  We  shipped  those  blocks 
from  Terre  Haute  to  St.  Louis,  where  they  make  millions  of 
brick,  which  speaks  well  for  the  cheapness  of  the  block.  Part 
of  the  block  were  laid  by  stone  masons  and  part  by  brick  ma¬ 
sons,  and  a  good  handy  man  can  lay  them  up  as  well  as  a  ma¬ 
son.  (Applause). 

Mr.  Copeland:  Our  worthy  mayor  told  you  the  other  day 
that  we  were  all  modest,  and  so  it  seems  we  are.  We  have  sit¬ 
ting  back  there  in  the  audience  a  local  brickmaker  who  manu¬ 
factures  a  beautiful  cherry  red  hollow  block  used  in  building 
stacks.  There  is  one  we  can  see  from  this  building  that  is  165 
feet  high  that  I  think  is  a  credit  to  any  community,  and  I 
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would  like  to  hear  from  Mr.  Gregg  in  regard  to  hollow  block 
for  building  chimney  stacks. 

M.  J.  Gregg,  Birmingham,  Ala.:  I  hardly  know  what  to  say 
in  this  regard.  We  make  these  hollow  block  on  an  ordinary 
Chambers  machine.  They  are  not  hollow  exactly,  they  are 
simply  perforated,  and  we  sell  them  to  the  Alphonse  Custodis 
Chimney  Construction  Co.  We  have  a  contract  to  furnish  these 
block  to  these  people,  and  they  give  entire  satisfaction.  They 
are  radial,  different  sizes,  some  thirteen  inches  in  length,  and 
about  7  inches  at  one  end  and  about  5  to  5|  at  the  other.  They 
lay  them  in  a  circle,  and  by  reason  of  the  perforations,  there 
is  less  expansion  and  contraction.  They  are  laid  up  in  cement. 
It  makes  a  much  stronger  structure  and  one  less  liable  to 
crack  than  if  laid  with  common  brick,  and  it  is  not  necessary 
to  bind  them  with  lands  of  iron,  and  that  is  one  reason  for 
using  vitrified  block. 

Vice-President  Fish:  This  completes  the  list  of  formal 
papers,  and  I  will  ask  the  Secretary  to  read  the  first  of  the 
Questions  for  General  Discussion. 

Secretary  Randall:  The  first  is  question  No.  12,  “Where 
Hot  Air  is  Supplied  to  Tunnel  Dryers  by  a  Blower,  What  is 
the  Best  Method  of  Securing  a  Uniform  Distribution  of  Heat 
to  Every  Tunnel?’’ 
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Mr.  Budaly:  It  is  fair  to  say  in  answering  that  question 
that  every  plant  is  a  law  unto  itself. 

Mr.  Copeland:  I  think  Mr.  L.  L.  Stephenson,  of  Birming¬ 
ham,  might  speak  on  this  subject.  He  showed  me  a  little  paper 
a  while  ago  which  he  had  prepared  on  the  subject  and  I  would 
like  to  have  him  read  it. 

DRYING  BRICK. 

L.  Stephenson,  Lovick,  Ala. 

From  experience  I  can  only  touch  on  a  part  of  the  question  to  be 
discussed,  and  that  is  the  distribution  of  the  heat  after  it  has  entered 
the  tunnels,  as  I  have  never  used  a  blower.  I  will  give  you  a  brief 
description  of  the  system  of  drying  that  I  am  using  at  my  plant  near 
this  city.  It  is  a  five  tunnel,  two  tracks  each,  67  feet  long, 
holding  nine  cars  of  500  brick  each  on  each  track.  There  is  a  row 
of  twelve  5-foot  diameter  fans  in  each  tunnel,  between  the  tracks. 
These  fans  have  ten  blades,  6  inches  wide  by  26  inches  long.  The 
shaft  that  runs  these  fans  comes  from  just  outside  each  tunnel  and 
passes  immediately  under  the  car  track  rails  to  the  center  of  the 
tunnel,  where  the  fans  are  located.  This  shafting  is  run  with  a 
3|  inch  quarter  turn  endless  rubber  belt,  from  a  driving  shaft  just 
outside  each  tunnel  about  6  feet  high,  and  runs  about  400  revolutions 
per  minute.  The  ceiling  is  about  18  inches  above  the  top  of  the  brick, 
as  they  are  on  the  car.  From  the  ceiling  there  is  a  rough  plank,  air- 
guide  board  that  comes  down  to  within  three  or  four  inches  of  the 
brick  on  the  car.  These  boards  are  about  15  inches  wide,  and  go 
diagonally  across  the  tunnel.  The  corners  of  ceiling  are  cut  off  in 
something  of  an  octagon  shape.  There  has  to  be  a  slight  excavation 
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in  the  middle,  as  the  fans  extend  about  2  feet  9  inches  below 
track.  This  excavation  is  slight,  as  it  is  only  required  about  2 
feet  wide  at  bottom,  leaving  the  ground  in  place  under  the  tracks 
near  the  walls,  making  it  slope  toward  the  center.  In  other  words, 
the  ground  is  shaped  something  like  the  ceiling;  the  corners  being  cut 
off  to  make  the  shape  of  tunnel,  as  much  rounding  as  possible.  In 
each  tunnel  I  have  about  4,000  feet  of  1-inch  radiating  pipe, 
with  radiators  between  cars  of  brick  and  walls  on  each  side  from 
cross  ties  about  4  feet  high,  and  in  the  middle  between  the  cars 
and  close  to  the  fan.  This  radiator  goes  to  the  ground,  which  is 
some  2  feet  9  inches  below  the  track,  and  extend's  nearly  to  the 
ceiling. 

These  radiators  extend  from  the  hot  end  about  half  the  length 
of  dryer.  The  heat,  in  my  case,  is  from  the  exhaust  steam  from  my 
engines.  These  fans  only  being  run  during  the  ten-hour  daytime  run. 
In  the  winter  season  1  keep  about  sixty  pounds  of  steam  on  dryer  at 
night,  so  as  to  keep  it  hot,  that  it  will  commence  d'rying  rapidly  as 
soon  as  I  start  the  fans  in  the  morning.  Otherwise  it  would  take  an 
hour  or  more  to  get  it  hot  every  morning.  I  make  40,000  common 
building  shale  brick  daily,  and  think  I  come  as  near  making  them 
daily  as  any  plant  I  know  cf,  especially  to  have  such  machinery  as  I 
have.  Phillips  fans  fairly  blowing  a  gale  inside  the  dryer.  Frost  dry 
pans  and  most  of  the  other  machinery  of  the  Freese  manufacture. 
(Laughter  and  applause.)  While  cn  a  day  like  this,  some  of  you  will 
probably  shiver  while  I  read  this  paper,  but  with  all  that  cold  ma¬ 
chinery,  it  is  not  so  unpleasant  at  my  plant.  To  get  a  little  closer 
to  the  question,  it  is  immaterial  with  these  fans  as  to  how  the  heat 
comes  into  these  tunnels,  whether  by  blower,  radiating  pipe  or  other¬ 
wise.  If  put  in  with  a  blower,  it,  of  course,  should  enter  at  the  hot 


end  of  dryer,  there  the  first  fans  will  take  it  and  hurry  it  along.  One 
fan  will  hand  it  to  the  next,  by  means  of  the  air-guide  just  over  the 
car,  and  so  cn  until  the  end,  where,  if  you  will  leave  the  doors  open, 
it  will  pass  out  heavily  laden  with  moisture,  or  through  an  opening  left 
anywhere,  no  stack  needed.  In  passing  along  the  fans  will  draw 
the  air  through  the  car  of  brick  on  one  side  and  push  it  through  the 
car  on  the  other  track  and  turn  it  over  to  the  next  fan.  I  think  the 
circulation  and  distribution  of  heat  by  this  means  is  as  near  perfect  as 
we  will  get.  If  there  is  a  less  expensive  way  to  do  it,  I  am  here  to 
help  find  it.  As  near  as  I  can  estimate,  it  takes  about  one  horse 
power  to  each  fan.  All  my  post  hangers  and  pillow  blocks  are 
Brown's  patent  metallic  wick,  and  only  need  oiling  once  a  mouth. 
And  the  trouble  that  my  dryer  has  given  me  in  any  particular  has 
been  very  slight.  I  used  a  dryer  similar  to  this  in  Georgia,  making 
clay  brick,  and  firmly  believe  that  by  regulating  the  number  of 
fans  and  the  amount  of  heat  put  into  the  tunnel,  it  will  safely 
dry  any  material  that  can  be  dried  by  any  other  method. 

General  Discussion. 

Mr.  Stephenson:  I  have  six  fans  in  my  dryer.  I  have  ex¬ 
perimented  with  it  quite  a  little  in  different  ways.  It  takes 
just  about  one  horse  power  to  a  fan  to  pull  this  air  out.  I 
have  tried  it  by  throwing  off  one-half  of  the  fans  in  each  tun¬ 
nel,  and  by  throwing  off  part  of  the  blades,  and  by  throwing  off 
three  of  the  fans,  and  the  difference  in  the  drying  as  the  brick 
would  come  out  was  very  slight.  I  think  slightly  in  favor  of 
running  all  the  fans,  but  not  figuring  the  difference  in  the  cost 
of  running  the  fans — that  is,  just  watching  the  brick  as  they 
come  out,  they  seem  to  dry  just  a  little  better  in  the  tunnels 
where  the  fans  were  running,  but  there  is  very  little  difference, 
and  I  think  I  could  dispense  with  at  least  three  to  each  tunnel, 
I  think  I  could  dispense  with  at  least  three  to  each  tunnel, 
and  would  get  just  as  good  results  as  I  am  getting  now. 

Mr.  Bggers:  How  much  does  it  cost  you  per  thousand  to 
dry? 

Mr.  Stephenson:  Just  a  little  bit  less  than  10  cents  a  thous¬ 
and.  (Several  members  expressed  surprise  at  this). 

Mr.  Eudaly:  I  think  you  will  hustle  around  pretty  lively 
to  get  any  method  that  will  dry  your  brick  any  cheaper. 

Mr.  Stephenson:  I  have  been  reading  about  some  of  our 
Northern  friends  and  I  believe  they  claim — I  do  not  know 
whether  they  would  say  so  here  or  not  (Laughter) — that  they 
cut  it  down  to  7  cents  and  maybe  under  it,  and  I  would  like 
to  have  those  three  cents  myself,  if  I  could  get  it.  (Laughter 
and  applause). 

Mr.  Eggers:  Do  you  see  any  of  those  Northern  friends 
here  who  said  they  could  dry  their  brick  for  7  cents? 

Mr.  Stephenson:  I  regret  to  say  I  do  not.  My  friend  But- 
terworth  at  Danville,  Ill.,  is  the  man  I  referred  to.  I  went 
over  his  plant  about  a  year  ago,  and  I  think  he  has  a  fine 
plant  and  a  fine  system  of  drying  brick.  I  dry  40,000  brick 
a  day.  I  made  a  million  brick  during  the  month  of  January 
just  closed.  I  use  soft  coal,  for  which  I  pay  $1.50  aboard  cars 
at  the  works. 

J.  M.  Blair:  How  long  does  it  take  you  to  dry  your  brick? 

Mr.  Stephenson:  I  have  been  setting  brick  in  the  kiln 
late  in  the  evening  that  I  made  the  first  thing  in  the  morn¬ 
ing — less  than  12  hours.  In  fact,  it  is  a  common  thing  to  dry 
my  brick  in  ten  hours.  My  brick  are  made  of  shale,  and  I 
can  take  a  brick  right  from  the  delivery  table  and  put  it  on 
top  of  my  boiler  or  down  under  the  boiler  in  the  ash  pan  and 
it  don’t  seem  to  hurt  it.  It  will  take  anything  you  give  it. 
Of  course,  I  mean  in  a  reasonable  way.  They  don’t  crack  or 
check.  I  have  never  seen  a  cracked  or  checked  brick  in  my 
yard.  We  evaporate  about  one  pound  of  water  from  each 
brick. 

Mr.  Copeland:  How  long  did  it  take  you  to  dry  your  brick 
at  your  plant  over  in  Georgia? 

Mr.  Stephenson:  I  believe  I  dried  them,  if  anything,  a 
little  quicker  than  I  dry  these.  (Laughter). 

Mr.  Sibley:  Do  you  still  long  for  the  red  clay  hills  of 
Georgia? 

Mr.  Stephenson:  I  am  well  satisfied  where  I  am.  1  am 
glad  to  say  there  is  a  gentlemen  in  the  house  who  is  interested 
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in  the  plant  I  owned  in  Georgia  Before  I  came  to  Alabama,  and 
he  is  now  running  that  same  drier,  and  he  can  do  his  own 
talking.  (Laughter).  He  can  describe  his  dryer  in  a 
little  bit,  but  I  know  it  as  well  as  he  does.  I  built  it,  and  he 
didn’t.  (Laughter).  Still  I  believe  he  did  help  build  it.  He 
only  has  four  tracks  and  each  track  holds  seven  cars,  500  brick 
each.  I  run  that  drier  night  and  day,  used  exhaust  steam  in 
the  day  and  live  steam  at  night.  I  would  dry  in  that  dryer  in 
24  hours  from  28,000  to  32,000  brick  about  as  dry  as  any  one 
gets  their  brick. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Blair:  Does  the  fan  take  off  all  the  moisture, 
or  is  it  condensed? 

Mr.  Stephenson:  There  is  very  little  condensation.  You 
will  not  notice  it  very  much  except  on  a  cold  morning.  In 
the  summer  time  it  of  course  escapes,  and  it  is  not  noticeable. 
I  leave  all  my  doors  open  at  the  back  end  where  the  brick 
enter,  and  these  fans  run  400  revolutions  per  minute  and  one 
fan  will  pick  up  that  air  and  pass  it  on  to  the  next  in  zig-zag 
currents.  It  don’t  go  just  straight  over,  it  passes  through  one 
side  and  over  the  other  and  on  to  the  next  one.  You  can  hard¬ 
ly  see  anything  for  the  steam  on  a  cold  morning  at  the  back 
end  of  the  dryer,  and  at  every  crack  in  the  dryer  where  it  can 
get  out.  In  the  summer  time  I  keep  the  doors  open.  I  have  a 
small  opening  in  the  roof  for  the  moisture  to  get  out,  and  it 
•works  very  nicely.  Mr.  Wallis,  of  Elberton,  Ga.,  is  here,  and 
he  can  tell  you  about  that  dryer  in  Georgia. 

W.  E.  Wallis,  Elberton,  Ga.:  I  eould  not  talk  before  this 
Convention. 

Mr.  Stephenson:  You  will  tell  them  that  what  I  said  about 
that  dryer  is  true?  Whether  it  will  do  what  I  said  it  would? 
(Laughter.) 

Mr.  Wallis:  Yes,  it  will  do  just  what  you  said  it  would. 

Mr.  Copeland:  Mr.  Stephenson  is  a  modest  man.  I’ll  tell 
you  a  good  story  on  him.  He  is  one  of  the  members  of  the 
Jefferson  Brick  Co.  Each  member  is  allotted  so  many  brick 
to  make.  The  first  year  Mr.  Stephenson  came  over  here  and 
built  his  plant,  he  built  up-draft  kilns,  and  he  found  he  could 
not  burn  his  shale  successfully.  He  asked  for  a  good  big  as¬ 
signment  or  allotment  of  the  company’s  output,  and  was 
granted  it,  and  he  had  trouble  to  get  out  his  brick.  I  used 
to  hear  our  general  manager  going  after  him  about  getting 
out  a  shipment,  and  was  amused  by  his  evasive  answers.  I 
got  so  I  would  ask  him  a  few  questions  myself  because  he 
would  load  me  down  with  orders,  and  I  would  say  “Mr.  Steph¬ 
enson,  are  you  running  at  your  plant?”  Oh,  yes,”  he  would 
say  he  was  running.  “Well  are  you  shipping  any?”  “Oh,  yes 
he  was  shipping,”  but  his  brick  did  not  come  in  fast  enough, 
and  one  day  the  General  Manager  and  I  went  out  to  his  plant, 
and  he  was  not  running.  He  had  located  his  plant  beside  a 
little  stream,  and  when  his  brick  machine  was  broken  down 
and  we  would  ask  him  if  the  plant  was  running,  he  would 
and  it  was  running,  and  the  stream  was  running  right  along. 
(Laughter.)  We  used  to  go  out  there  quite  frequently  after 
that  and  he  always  gave  us  a  good  dinner  and  we  enjoyed  our 
visit.  We  had  the  laugh  on  Mr.  Stephenson  then,  but  when 
it  came  to  shipping  his  particular  allotment  of  the  brick  this 
year,  he  has  the  laugh  on  us.  (Applause.)  He  made  a  mis¬ 
take  the  first  year  by  trying  to  burn  shale  in  up-draft  kilns. 
He  took  a  little  run  over  the  country,  and  if  there  is  a  man  in 
this  Convention  to  be  proud  of  what  he  has  learned  it  should 
be  our  friend  Stephenson.  He  found  those  who  burned  the 
same  material  he  did,  did  not  burn  in  up-draft  kilns,  and  he 
immediately  began  to  tear  down  his  up-draft  kilns  and  put  in 
little  down-draft  kilns,  and  as  his  shale  bank  went  back  he 
filled  up  with  more  down-draft  kilns,  and  when  it  comes  to 
shipping  good  sewer  brick  and  selected  brick  now,  we  can  al¬ 
ways  rely  on  Mr.  Stephenson  for  prompt  shipments.  They 
always  come  now,  and  come  right.  (Applause.) 

W.  L.  Robertson,  Birmingham,  Ala.:  Mr.  Stephenson  is 
very  pleasantly  located.  He  is  also  in  our  cyclone  district. 


They  have  had  five  or  six  storms  there  this  summer  and  that 
is  where  he  gets  all  that  wind.  (Laughter.) 

Mr.  Stephenson:  You  may  draw  from  Mr.  Copeland’s  re¬ 
marks  that  there  was  nothing  wrong  with  the  dryer.  It  was 
in  the  burning  of  the  brick  I  had  my  trouble. 

Vice-President  Fish:  We  will  pass  on  to  the  next  No.  13, 
“What  is  the  proper  space  above  and  at  the  side  of  cars  of 
brick  in  a  tunnel  Dryer?”  I  will  ask  Mr.  W.  D.  Richardson 
to  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  Richardson:  I  think  something  might  be  said  that 
would  perhaps  be  of  service  to  those  who  are  building  dryers 
or  changing  from  one  dryer  to  another.  I  have  seen  in  the  past 
year  in  some  plants  where  the  space  above  the  car  was  about 
as  much  as  from  the  top  of  the  cars  to  the  rails.  They  were 
pulling  hot  air  into  the  tunnels  and  it  was  shooting  over  the 
top  of  the  cars  and  out,  and  they  were  not  getting  the  benefit 
of  it.  The  proper  space  has  not  been  properly  determined 
or  estimated,  but  you  should  not  have  more  space  for  the  air 
to  pass  out  than  for  the  air  to  come  in.  Anywhere  from  two 
to  four  inches,  I  should  say,  would  be  about  the  average 
proper  space. 

Vice-President  Fish:  Treasurer  Sibley  has  an  announce¬ 
ment  to  make. 

Mr.  Sibley:  The  gentlemen  who  took  the  last  picture  this 


W.  F.  Scott,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


noon  has  the  negatives  of  same  and  it  is  very  good.  The  pic¬ 
ture  when  finished  will  be  10x20  and  will  be  $1.50  expressage 
prepaid.  (  -)  i  g 

Vice-President  Fish:  The  next  is  question  No.  14,  “Is  it 
practicable  or  profitable  to  draw  heat  from  the  cooling  cham¬ 
bers  of  a  continuous  kiln  for  drying  brick  in  a  tunnel  dryer?” 

Secretary  Randall:  I  have  a  little  paper  here  prepared  by 
a  member  of  the  Association  who  has  had  considerable  ex¬ 
perience  in  handling  continuous  kilns,  I  am  sorry  he  is  not 
here  in  person. 

REPLY  TO  QUESTION  Nt).  14. 

“Is  it  Practicable  or  Profitable  to  Draw  Heat  From  the  Cooling 
Chambers  of  a  Continuous  Kiln  for  Drying  Brick 
in  a  Tunnel  Dryer?” 

P.  L.  Youngren,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

The  above  question  refers  broadly  to  continuous  kilns  as  a  class, 
ana'  can  not  be  given  a  satisfactory  answer  without  some  reference 
to  the  various  styles  of  continuous  kilns,  particularly  to  the  method 
of  fuel  application,  as  the  practicability  will  depend  largely  upon 
the  effect  the  practice  will  have  upon  the  firing  of  the  kiln,  and  the 
quality  of  the  ware  being  burnt. 

Quite  early  in  the  history  of  continuous  kilns  it  was  found  that 
the  watersmoking  process  could  not  be  successfully  accomplished 
by  simply  passing  the  products  of  combustion  from  the  hot  burning 
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chambers  ahead  through  the  successive  chambers  of  green  brick,  un¬ 
less  the  bricks  were  always  set  perfectly  dry.  If  not  set  dry, 
difficulties  arose  in  the  form  of  discoloration,  crushed  and  crumbled 
brick,  due  to  the  condensation  of  the  accumulated  moisture  upon 
reaching  a  new  chamber  of  cool,  damp  brick.  It  was  also  noticed 
that  a  considerable  portion  of  heat  remained  in  the  cooling  cham¬ 
bers  that  was  not  taken  up  by  the  feed  air  passing  into  the  burn¬ 
ing  chambers  under  normal  conditions  of  drafts  most  suitable  for  the 
proper  firing.  The  idea  then  presented  itself  to  utilize  the  surplus 
hot  air  to  relieve  the  stagnant  conditions  in  the  watersmoking  cham¬ 
bers  without  carrying  it  through  the  burning  chambers,  and  today 
nearly  all  continuous  kilns  are  provided  with  a  flue  arrangement 
for  carrying  out  these  principles  in  some  manner  or  other. 

In  some  cases,  the  hot  air,  after  being  withdrawn  from  the 
cooling  chamber  into  a  main  flue,  is  caused  to  re-enter  the  water¬ 
smoking  chambers  ahead  of  the  Are  and  mingle  with  the  direct  draft, 
thus  serving  to  increase  its  capacity  for  carrying  moisture  without 
danger  of  condensation.  In  other  instances,  it  is  used  independently 
for  the  primary  stages  of  watersmoking  each  chamber  separately  be¬ 
fore  subjecting  it  to  the  direct  draft. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that,  with  the  general  run  of  bricks  as  we  get 
them  from  the  dryers  nowadays,  there  exists,  within  the  kiln  itself, 
a  demand  for  a  considerable  portion  of  hot-air  besides  that  which 
passes  directly  into  the  burning  chambers  to  support  the  combus¬ 
tion  of  the  fuel  there. 

However,  in  the  majority  of  kilns,  it  is  perfectly  practicable 
to  create  and  store  additional  heat  in  the  burned  bricks  for  use  in 
a  tunnel  dryer  at  the  expense  of  additional  fuel  over  and  above  the 
minimum  required  for  the  burning  of  the  brick,  and  the  question 
then  resolves  itself  into  determining  the  relative  cost  between  this 
method  of  generating  and  transferring  heat  to  the  drier  and  the 
cost  of  other  sources  of  heat  supply  for  similar  purpose. 


It  would  perhaps  be  proper  to  mention  here  that  in  some  types 
of  continuous  kilns  there  is  a  very  large  amount  of  heat  involuntarily 
left  in  the  cooling  brick  that  can  not  be  advantageously  used  within 
the  kiln,  and  for  which  there  must  be  found  some  other  use  in 
order  to  derive  the  benefit  from  the  fuel  consumed  in  creating  it. 
This  is  particularly  the  case  in  kilns  fired  with  side  furnaces,  thus  per¬ 
mitting  a  portion  of  the  draft  to  enter  the  burning  chambers  directly 
from  the  exterior  instead  of  taking  it  all  through  the  cooling 
chambers.  It  is  self-evident  that  this  surplus  of  hot  air  is  accumulated 
at  the  expense  of  extra  fuel  in  burning. 

In  the  type  of  continuous  kilns,  known  as  the  “Hoffmann  Kilns,” 
the  opportunities  for  storing  additional  heat  in  the  cooling  cham¬ 
bers  are  not  so  favorable,  because,  in  the  first  place,  the  additional 
firing  on  the  brick  after  they  are  finished  means  a  greater  deposit 
of  ash  and  clinker  on  them,  and  increases  the  liability  of  over¬ 
burning  in  and  around  the  fireholes  ;  and  furthermore,  the  additional 
firing  on  the  finished  chambers  would  be  extremely  hard  on  the 
fireman,  who  has  to  put  the  coal  in  from  the  top  of  the  kiln,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  great  amount  of  gas  and  heat  rushing  up  every  time 
a  cover  is  raised  from  a  feed-hole  in  that  part  of  the  kiln.  Those 

who  have  had  experience  with  this  type  of  kiln  will  support  the 

statement  that  the  hotter  the  air  can  be  supplied  to  the  burning 

chambers,  the  better  the  results  obtained,  and  that  even  under  ordin¬ 

ary  circumstances  there  is  considerable  back-firing  required  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  cold  air  from  creeping  up  along  the  bottom  too  close  to  the 
burning  chambers. 

In  a  gas-fired  kiln,  constructed  with  independent  chambers  for 
the  combustion  of  gas,  the  opportunities  for  accumulation  of  addi¬ 
tional  heat  in  the  cooling  chambers  are  quite  favorable,  and  the 
practice  need  not  in  any  way  interfere  with  the  efficiency  of  the 
kiln.  After  a  chamber  has  been  finished,  the  gas  supply  is  simply 


cut  down  so  as  to  maintain  a  temperature  somewhat  less  than  the 
finishing  heat,  until  the  next  chamber  ahead  is  finished. 

It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  amount  of  air  carried  through 
the  fire  in  a  continuous  kiln  is  generally  so  great  that  there  is  al¬ 
ways  sufficient  oxygen  present  to  support  the  combustion  of  the  addi¬ 
tional  fuel,  even  if  the  firing  is  trebled,  providing,  of  course,  that 
the  fuel  is  properly  introduced. 

Having  thus  shown  the  practicability  of  using  a  continuous  kiln 
as  a  means  of  supplying  heat  for  a  tunnel  drier,  we  will  now  con¬ 
sider  the  economy  of  such  practice. 

There  is  scarcely  any  need  to  go  into  deep  demonstrations  to 
prove  that  pure  hot  air  can  be  produced  more  economically  in  the 
continuous  kiln  than  it  is  possible  to  produce  it  by  the  ordinary 
method  of  steam  coils.  In  the  kiln  the  fuel  is  burned  under  con¬ 
ditions  that  insure  the  development  of  its  full  heat  energy,  and  as 
this  heat  is  applied  directly  to  the  brick,  which  subsequently  transfers 
every  unit  of  it  to  the  air  until  their  temperature  has  been  reduced 
to  normal,  the  conversion  of  the  original  heat  energy  of, the  fuel  into 
hot  air  is  accomplished  with  the  smallest  proportion  of  loss. 

With  steam  heating,  on  the  other  hand,  the  cycle  of  conversion 
is  much  more  complete,  and  is  attended  with  greater  loss.  In  the 
first  place,  there  is  generally  a  loss  from  imperfect  combustion  in 
the  fireplace  under  the  boiler ;  secondly,  the  products  of  combustion 
generally  carry  one-half  of  the  heat  out  through  the  smoke-stack. 
These  two  principal  sources  of  loss  aggregate  probably  from  50  to 
75  per  cent,  of  the  original  fuel  value,  depending  upon  the  efficiency 
of  the  boiler  plant. 

The  cost  of  installing  the  fan  and  necessary  flues  for  convey¬ 
ing  hot  air  from  the  kiln  to  the  drier  will  not  exceed  the  installa¬ 
tion  of  the  steam  pipes  in  the  steam  drier,  and  the  cost  of  main- 
tainance  will  be  less.  The  actual  cost  will,  of  course,  depend 
somewhat  on  local  conditions,  the  proximity  of  the  drier  to  the 
kiln,  etc. 

Secretary  Randall:  I  also  have  a  short  paper  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  by  Mr.  George  C.  F.  Yater,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

“IS  IT  PRACTICABLE  OR  PROFITABLE  TO  DRAW  HEAT  FROM 
THE  COOLING  CHAMBERS  OF  A  CONTINUOUS  KILN 
FOR  DRYING  BRICK  IN  A  TUNNEL  DRYER?” 

By  Mr.  Geo.  C.  F.  Vater,  St.  Louis. 

The  practicability  and  profitability  of  using  heat  from  a  con¬ 
tinuous  kiln  for  drying  brick  in  a  tunnel  dryer  must  needs  both  be 
denied. 

If  we  consider  the  purpose  and  the  features  of  the  continuous 
kiln,  we  find  that  the  continuous  principle  is  designed  to  and  really 
renders  us  the  highest  saving  we  can  expect  in  regard  to  the  expend¬ 
iture  of  fuel.  But  none  of  the  heat  that  is  left  in  the  cooling  brick 
or  in  the  body  of  the  kiln  dare  forcibly  be  robbed  or  it  will  show  up 
clear  in  our  account  with  the  coal  dealer.  Every  degree  of  heat  we  find 
stored  in  the  brick  or  the  kilns  means  just  so  many  heat  units  that 
shall  serve  to  regenerate  the  air  for  combustion,  and  means  just  that 
many  heat  units  that  otherwise  would  have  to  be  expended  by  the 
use  of  additional  fuel.  T  here  is  enough  loss  already  by  radiation 
and  other  accessories  that  can  not  be  avoided,  but  we  make  use  of 
this  inevitable  exhalation  of  heat  if  this  can  be  brought  in  proper  re¬ 
lation  to  our  other  manipulations. 

In  order  to  dry  brick  there  is  necessary  an  enormous  volume  of 
air  with  the  low  temperature  we  could  derive  from  the  kiln.  This  air 
again  would  take  from  the  kiln  an  equally  enormous  amount  of  heat. 
The  temperature  to  which  we  could  manage  to  bring  the  air,  would 
not  be  very  high  on  one  hand,  if  we  would  want  to  damage  our  cooling 
brick,  on  the  other  we  would  have  to  mark  a  considerable  loss  of  heat 
on  the  way  to  the  dryer,  and  in  the  end  we  should  find  that  we  have  to 
provide  for  some  additional  means  for  getting  some  more  heat. 

As  to  the  practicability,  unless  an  air  tight  partition  could  be  de¬ 
vised  between  the  cooling  chambers  which  are  to  be  robbed  of  their 
heat  and  those  through  which  the  air  for  combustion  is  passing,  I 
would  compare  the  kiln  with  a  wagon  at  one  end  of  which  a  horse  is 
pulling  and  a  mule  on  the  other.  Especially  in  the  hot  summer  time 
this  might  give  rise  to  serious  complications. 

With  chamber  kilns  the  scheme  would  be  practicable,  if  suitable 
dampers  were  arranged,  but  the  profitability  would  be  as  doubtful  as 
with  the  continuous  tunnel  kiln. 

General  Discussion. 

Vice-President  Fish:  Has  any  one  here  anything  to  say  on 
this  subject? 

H.  C.  Dunn,  Erie,  Pa.:  I  don’t  think  there  is  any  need  to 
draw  the  heat  from  the  cooling  chambers.  I  draw  it  from  the 
next  chamber  and  so  on  all  around.  I  have  two  continuous 
kilns  and  there  is  mighty  little  heat  that  goes  out  of  the  chim¬ 
ney  stack,  and  that  ordinarily  registers  about  150  to  180  de¬ 
grees  of  heat.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  saved  in  drawing 
the  heat  from  the  cooling  chambers  to  a  dryer.  I  think  it  is 
impractical. 
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Mr.  W.  P.  Blair:  Don’t  you  waste  your  heat  some  if  it 
is  allowed  to  escape  up  the  stack  at  180  degrees? 

Mr.  Dunn:  That  is  all  the  heat  that  goes  to  waste,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  stack. 

W.  P.  Blair:  If  you  could  utilize  that  heat,  would  it  he 
practical? 

Mr.  Dunn:  No,  it  is  full  of  moisture. 

A  Member:  What  does  your  coal  cost  you? 

Mr.  Dunn:  $1.60  for  fine  slack  coal. 

Mr.  Klein:  What  does  your  present  system  of  burning 
cost  you  per  thousand? 

Mr.  Dunn:  I  burn  10,000  with  one  ton  of  coal. 

Mr.  A.  R.  Harwood,  Gonzales,  Texas:  How  many  chambers 
do  you  burn? 

Mr.  Dunn:  We  fire  about  three  chambers  at  a  time.  We 
set  one  chamber  a  day.  We  have  about  three  chambers  that 
we  are  firing  and  the  heat  passes  through  about  3  or  4  more, 
and  by  that  time  it  loses  its  strength,  and  then  we  draw  it 
out  through  the  stack,  and  cool  off  about  three  or  four  cham¬ 
bers.  The  kilns  are  16  chambers  or  22  chambers.  Capacity 
from  30,000  to  45,000. 

Secretary  Randall:  I  have  a  grudge  against  Ellis  Lovejoy. 
I  think  he  can  talk  intelligently  on  this  subject,  maybe,  if  he 
will. 

Mr.  Lovejoy:  I  haven’t  anything  to  say  on  the  subject,  but 
will  just  try  to  kill  a  little  time,  and  get  even  with  Mr.  Ran¬ 
dall.  This  question  has  been  answered  fully  by  the  paper. 
Is  it  practical  to  take  heat  from  a  continuous  kiln?  Every  bit 
of  heat  you  take  from  it  for  the  dryer,  you  must  replace  with 
fuel  for  the  burning.  It  is  possible, — it  may  be  practical, — to 
use  the  continuous  kiln  to  generate  heat  for  the  drying,  but 
you  cannot  do  it  with  waste  heat  because  there  is  no  waste 
heat  in  the  continuous,  except  that  lost  by  radiation. 

Each  one  must  decide  for  himself  whether  it  is  more  eco¬ 
nomical  to  burn  the  fuel  for  the  drying  in  the  continuous 
kiln,  or  in  an  auxiliary  furnace. 

In  regard  to  the  heat  at  the  stack  end  of  the  continuous 
kiln,  we  have  robbed  the  gases  of  all  their  value  to  heat  up 
the  bricks  ahead  of  the  fires,  and  loaded  them  with  all  the 
moisture  they  can  carry.  We  must  use  some  heat  in  order 
to  create  our  draft;  we  must  use  some  heat  in  order  to  keep 
the  moisture  above  the  dew-point,  and  carry  it  off.  As  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  about  1,700  pounds  of  coal  is  necessary  for  every 
pound  of  gas  entering  the  stack  at  160  degrees  temperature, 
and  this  fuel  has  its  work  to  do  and  is  not  wasted,  nor  can  we 
call  upon  it  to  do  any  additional  work.  At  the  other  end  of  the 
kiln, — behind  the  fires, — we  have  a  great  volume  of  heat,  and 
we  are  using  that  heat  to  save  fuel. 

If  we  are  burning  at  a  temperature  of  2,000  degrees,  we 
have  that  temperature  in  the  chamber  when  the  firing  ceases. 
The  air  enters  through  the  chamber  from  which  we  are  draw¬ 
ing  brick,  passes  through  the  chamber  next,  which  has  cooled 
down  to  a  temperature  of  1,000  degrees  or  500  degrees,  and 
then  into  the  chamber  just  shut  off  and  enters  the  burning 
chamber  at  a  temperature  nearly  2,000  degrees  required  for 
burning.  Very  little  fuel  is  required  at  first  to  maintain  this 
temperature  of  2,000  degrees,  but  as  the  chambers  behind 
cool  down,  we  must  increase  the  fuel  to  hold  up  the  heat. 
Every  pound  of  air  that  is  drawn  through  the  cooling  cham¬ 
bers,  and  taken  off  for  the  dryer,  lowers  the  temperature  of 
these  chambers,  and  consequently  the  temperature  of  the  air 
entering  the  burning  chamber,  which  must  be  brought  back 
to  the  required  temperature  with  additional  fuel.  On  one 
kiln  which  I  used  for  a  number  of  years,  there  was  a  saving 
of  1,000  pounds  of  coal  per  thousand  bricks  over  the  down- 
draft  kiln,  but  if  I  had  taken  any  of  that  heat  and  used  it  in 
the  dryer,  I  would  have  had  to  replace  its  value  in  fuel. 

Mr.  Eggers:  I  would  like  to  hear  from  Mr.  Eisenhart  on 
this  subject.  He  uses  a  semi-continuous  kiln. 

Mr.  Eisenhart;  f  do  not  know  that  there  remains  very 


much  for  me  to  say.  It  seems  to  be  proved  conclusively  that 
it  is  impractical.  I  have  at  one  of  my  own  works  a  kiln  of 
the  type  that  Mr.  Dunn  has,  and  with  that  I  believe  it  would 
be  impractical.  I  have  at  the  other  plant  a  kiln  of  the  Haigh 
type,  and  with  that  I  know  it  is  practical,  because  I  am  using 
it.  I  have  made  a  test  and  I  am  not  burning  any  more  coal 
now  than  I  did  before  I  began  to  draw  the  heat.  I  have  kept 
track  of  the  matter,  and  I  am  now  saving  about  25  cents  a 
thousand  on  my  fuel,  since  I  began  to  use  the  waste  heat  with 
the  Haigh  continuous  kiln.  I  do  not  believe  it  would  be  prac¬ 
tical  in  the  so-called  Dunn  kiln,  while  with  the  Haigh  kiln 
it  is  practical  if  properly  done,  but  you  have  to  start  far 
enough  away  from  the  fires. 

Mr.  Ittner:  Can  you  explain  why  it  is  practical  in  one  and 
not  in  the  other? 

Mr.  Eisenhart:  The  Haigh  kiln  has  two  four  foot  open¬ 
ings,  and  the  other  has  an  opening  large  enough  for  a  wagon 
to  back  in.  Another  thing  the  crown  is  very  much  lower  in 
the  Dunn  kiln  than  it  is  in  the  Haigh  kiln.  In  the  latter  the 
crown  is  higher  and  is  a  half  circle,  and  a  great  deal  of  the 
heat  lies  up  in  that  circle  of  the  kiln,  and  it  is  so  far  from 
the  fires  that  we  draw  it  off,  and  it  is  worth  25  cents  a  thous¬ 
and  to  us. 

Mr.  Ittner:  Then  it  is  practical. 
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Mr.  Eisenhart:  Four  times  25  cents  is  $1.00. 

Mr.  Richardson:  This  subject  is  getting  interesting,  and  I 
.  think  we  ought  to  continue  it.  I  do  not  know  that  I  am  fa¬ 
miliar  enough  with  the  Haigh  kiln  to  exactly  understand  Mr. 
Eisenhart.  Do  you  have  furnaces  in  the  Haigh  kiln  on  the 
outside  of  the  kiln,  and  does  the  air  you  use  for  combustion 
come  from  the  outside  to  a  certain  extent? 

Mr.  Eisenhart:  Yes. 

Mr.  Richardson:  That  is  the  point.  That  is  not  truly  a 
continuous  kiln,  it  is  continuous  in  its  operation,  but  not  a 
regenerative  kiln,  such  as  the  Germans  use.  In  Mr.  Eisenhart’s 
case,  he  can  take  the  heat  from  cooling  chambers  without  in¬ 
creasing  the  fuel  bill,  just  as  with  a  down-draft  periodical 
kiln,  but  he  is  not  getting  the  economy  in  that  kiln  that  we 
get  in  a  regular  regenerative  continuous  kiln.  If  you  use  all 
of  this  heat  in  the  kiln,  then  the  gases  passing  through  your 
kiln  go  into  the  stack  at  150  to  180  degrees.  It  was  stated 
years  ago  that  in  the  Hoffman  kiln  a  man  could  stand  at  the 
bottom  of  the  kiln  stack  without  any  discomfort  from  heat 
or  smoke.  I  sent  that  question  to  Secretary  Randall  for  his 
programme  because  It  is  a  question  I  am  asked  frequently, 
and  it  is  my  opinion  that  there  is  no  economy  in  drawing  the 
beat  from  the  cooling  chambers  of  a  continuous  kiln  for  sup¬ 
plying  Jieat  to  dryer,  and  I  hoped  it  would  be  brought  out 
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here  and  confirmed.  That  is  why  I  wanted  to  understand  the 
construction  of  the  kiln  Mr.  Eisenhart  was  using. 

Mr.  Dunn:  If  I  understand  it  right,  Mr.  Eisenhart’s  kiln 
is  not  a  real  continuous  kiln.  With  my  kiln  I  keep  the  fire 
going  all  the  time.  I  have  had  it  thirteen  months  at  a  time 
without  the  fire  going  out.  We  lose  a  great  deal  of  heat  by 
allowing  the  fire  to  go  out,  and  you  don’t  lose  any  by  con¬ 
tinuing  the  fire  right  around  the  kiln. 

Mr.  Eisenhart:  That  don’t  alter  the  working  of  the  kiln 
any  whether  it  is  semi-continuous  or  continuous.  You  under¬ 
stand  of  course,  that  so  far  as  taking  the  heat  out  of  semi- 
continuous  kiln,  your  first  chamber  will  cost  you  as  much 
as  a  down-draft  kiln.  After  you  get  it  started  it  is  the  same 
as  your  continuous  kiln.  We  fire  in  a  furnace  outside. 

Mr.  Lovejoy:  I  want  to  second  what  Mr.  Richardson  has 
said.  By  using  the  outside  furnace,  you  take  away  the  re¬ 
generative  principle  of  the  continuous  kiln.  The  gentleman 
to  my  left  here  just  remarked  that  he  was  using  a  side  fire 
kiln  but  that  he  fired  both  from  the  top  and  side,  and  the 
more  he  fired  from  the  top,  the  less  fuel  it  required  to  burn. 
I  asked  him  if  he  fired  entirely  from  the  top,  would  he  not 
save  more  fuel,  and  he  replied,  “Yes.”  In  other  words,  this 
firing  from  the  top,  means  the  application  of  the  regenerative 
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principle,  but  if  he  fires  entirely  from  the  side,  he  gets  none 
of  the  benefits  of  it. 

Mr.  Eisenhart:  We  fire  also  from  the  top,  but  the  principal 
firing  is  done  from  the  side.  We  do  not  put  any  fire  in  the 
side  furnaces  until  the  brick  are  red  hot. 

Vice-President  Fish:  The  next  is  question  No.  20,  “What  is 
the  Best  Method  of  Delivering  Clay  from  a  Railroad  Car  to  the 
Pulverizer?” 

Mr.  Eggers:  It  depends  entirely  on  circumstances. 

Mr.  Eudaly:  As  I  remarked  before,  every  plant  is  a  law 
unto  itself. 

Vice-President  Fish:  The  next  on  the  programme  is  No.  21, 

“Effect  of  the  Sand-Lime  and  Sand-Cement  Brick  Upon  the 
Building  Brick  Market.” 

Seci’etary  Randall:  I  have  a  little  paper  here  which  was 
prepared  in  part  as  an  answer  to  this  question,  by  Mr.  Fiske, 
who  expected  to  be  here  and  present  the  matter  in  person, 
but  was  unable  to  do  so,  and  so  has  sent  the  paper  to  be  read 
for  him. 

THE  FRONT  BRICK  BUSINESS. 

By  Geo.  M.  Fiske. 

The  Front  Brick  Business  may  be  said  to  be  the  “half  way 
house”  In  the  clayworking  Industry.  Architectural  terra-cotta  stands 
at  the  head  in  artistic  importance,  and  the  demand  It  makes  upon 
the  clayworker  for  the  highest  skill,  the  most  careful  attention  in 


the  minutest  detail  and  for  that  eternal  vigilance  which  is  the 
price  of  success.  At  the  other  end  of  the  column  stands  the  Common 
Brick  Business,  requiring  the  least  application  of  the  qualities  above 
mentioned,  putting  upon  the  market  an  article  which  quickly  disap¬ 
pears  from  the  light  of  day  to  be  forgotten  usually  for  a  period 
far  beyond  the  life  of  those  who  produced  it,  and  then  came  to 
light  only  as  “second-hand  brick,”  hardly  worth  the  cleaning. 

Now,  as  above  remarked,  between  these  two  stands  the  Face 
Brick  Industry,  requiring  hardly  less  careful  attention  than  that 
of  terra-cotta,  and  engaging  as  it  does  to-day  some  of  the  brightest 
business  men  of  the  clayworking  fraternity.  With  the  advent  of 
the  various  colors  in  face  brick,  which  have  become  so  popular 
within  the  last  twenty  years,  came  a  demand  for  greater  skill  upon 
the  part  of  the  manufacturer,  and,  as  usual,  American  capital  and 
brains  were  ready  to  embrace  the  opportunity. 

In  the  use  of  colored  face  brick  I  believe  that  only  a  beginning 
has  been  made ;  that  is,  that  color  effect  in  architecture  by  the  use 
of  various  colors  and  shades  of  face  brick  has  not  as  yet  received 
that  careful,  appreciative  study  on  the  part  of  our  architects  or  that 
practical  development  which  it  will  receive  within  the  next  twenty 
years.  IIow  significant  is  the  fact  that  plain-face  brick  are  being 
shipped  today  from  New  England  to  the  West  and  from  the  West 
to  New  England,  each  meeting  a  demand  for  a  special  color  or  shade 
of  color  on  the  part  of  some  architect  or  owner. 

Now  is  it  not  evident  from  the  very  nature  of  the  question  of  col¬ 
or  and  shade  here  involved  that  the  bricks  used  for  this  purpose  shall 
be  of  the  most  enduring  quality ;  that  the  colors  shall  be  fast,  and 
the  surfaces  so  impervious  to  moisture  as  to  preclude  the  possibility 
of  discoloration?  These  conditions,  however,  have  not  always  been 
met  in  the  case  of  colored  brick  put  upon  the  market  during  the  last 
fifteen  years,  and  the  consequence  has  been  the  erection  of  many 
buildings  the  facades  of  which  present  such  permanently  disfigured 
surfaces  that  they  are  an  abomination  to  the  eye ;  a  permanent 
discredit  to  architect,  owner  and  to  the  brickmaking  craft.  Fortu¬ 
nately  these  abortions  were  largely  the  result  of  inexperience  on  the 
part  of  brickmakers,  ana'  have  been  gradually  remedied  until  today 
the  product  has  been  so  far  improved  and  architect  and  owner  so 
far  educated  that  the  demand  is  for  brick  of  such  quality  as  to  in¬ 
sure  permanent  and  clean  colors  and  shades. 

Now  I  wish  to  say  a  word  about  a  phase  of  the  front  brick 
question,  which  is  making  itself  heard  in  a  very  decided  way,  viz., 
that  of  sand-lime  brick.  I  wish  to  remark  in  passing  that  it  was 
with  considerable  surprise  that  I  found  in  the  1903  Report  of  the 
clayworking  Industries  of  the  United  States  the  article  upon  “The 
Sand-Lime  Brick  Industry,”  by  Mr.  Feppel. 

In  the  first  place,  the  article  is  decidedly  out  of  place.  Sand- 
lime  brick  has  no  more  relation  to  the  clayworking  industries  than 
has  a  wooden  brick  or  a  gold  brick  (I  was  about  to  say,  than  any 
other  gold  brick).  Not  only  was  the  article,  in  my  opinion,  out  of 
place,  but  it  took  on  the  character  of  an  advertisement,  and,  con¬ 
sidering  the  publication  in  which  it  appeared,  it  naturally  gives  the 
industry  a  decided  “boom.” 

I  am  glad  for  one,  that  the  Sand-Lime  Brick  men  have  formed 
an  association  of  their  own,  for  they  have  no  part  or  lot  with  clay 
brickmakers.  So  far  as  competition  with  common  brick  is  concerned, 
the  Sand-Lime  Brick,  on  account  of  their  cost,  will  cut  but  little 

figure,  but,  as  I  understand  it,  the  Sand-Lime  Brick  is  Intended 

especially  for  face  brick,  and,  if  they  can  substantiate  their  claims, 
viz  :  that  they  can  produce  a  face  brick  in  every  way  of  first  quality 
and  color  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  $5.00  per  1,000,  and  that  too  in 
almost  any  section  of  the  country,  there  is,  of  course,  but  one  in¬ 
evitable  result,  viz :  that  every  clay  face  brick  brick  plant  would 

be  closed.  Of  course,  no  sane  man  believes  for  a  moment  that  this 
will  come,  for  there  is  no  good  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Sand- 
Lime  Brick  Industry  will  he  a  permanent  success. 

This,  of  course,  is  only  my  opinion,  and  may  be  taken  “for  what 
it  is  worth.”  I  will  give  very  briefly  my  reasons  for  my  belief. 
Within  the  past  thirty-five  years  there  has  been  brought  forward 
several  “composition”  bricks.  In  the  case  of  two  of  these  I  be¬ 
came  especially  interested.  These  bricks  were  put  upon  the  market 
with  as  much  enthusiasm  and  with  as  great  a  promise  of  success 
as  is  shown  by  the  present  Sand-Lime  Brick.  Samples  were  pro¬ 
duced  which  were  absolute  perfection  in  form  and  color.  They 

successfully  withstood  all  the  standard  tests  (except,  of  course,  that 
of  time).  They  were  of  great  crushing  strength.  They  would  stand 
sudden  heating  and  cooling.  Leave  them  out  on  the  ground  all 
winter  and  they  would  come  out  in  the  spring  as  perfect  as  ever. 
They  deceived  even  “the  elect,”  that  is,  the  brickmakers,  some  of 
whom  endorsed  the  new  product.  One  company  was  formed  here  in 
New  England,  a  plant  erected,  and  the  product  put  upon  the  market. 
Like  all  other  products  of  like  nature,  however,  so  far  as  I  am 
familiar  with  them,  the  brick  was  a  failure,  and  the  plant  eventually 
dismantled. 

The  vital  weakness  in  any  “composition”  brick  is  the  element 
of  uncertainty  in  its  composition.  That  durable  brick  can  be  made 
of  a  number  of  compositions,  such  as  sand,  lime,  cement,  coal  dust, 
together  with  various  chemicals,  no  one  will  deny.  But  the  lasting 
qualities  of  any  such  product  depend  so  absolutely  upon  exact  pro- 
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portions  of  certain  material  of  exactly  uniform  chemical  composi¬ 
tion,  that  to  meet  these  exactions  in  every  case  is  a  practical  im¬ 
possibility.  The  result  will  be,  as  always  before,  that,  while  some 
brick  of  good  and  lasting  qualities  will  be  produced,  much  of  the 
product  will  be  imperfect  and  dire  results  will  follow. 

Mr.  Peppel’s  article  and  the  proceedings  of  the  Convention  of 
the  Sand-Lime  men  are  full  of  “danger  signals,”  invisible  probably 
to  the  enthusiastic  people  who  are  entering  this  field,  but  quite 
visible  to  the  naked  eye  of  the  careful  observer.  Here  are  a  few  of 
them. 

“The  Sand-Lime  Brick  *****  when  properly  made, 
have  sufficient  strength  and  water  and  weather  resisting  qualities 
to  make  them  a  safe  building  material.” 

“From  the  foregoing  it  is  evident  that,  if  properly  manufactured, 
Sand-Lime  Brick  are  not  at  all  susceptible  to  the  ravages  of  frost 
and  moisture.” 

“A  "brick  which  is  fairly  good  at  time  of  manufacture  can  be 
made  of  almost  any  sand  if  the  process  of  manufacture  is  adopted 
to  fit  the  case.” 

“If  the  lime  is  not  evenly  distributed  the  strength  of  the  brick 
will  not  be  fully  developed.” 

“There  are  a  number  of  lime  hydrates  on  the  market  which  are 
very  satisfactory  for  mortar,  but  for  Sand-Lime  Brick  are  found  to  be 
unsatisfactory.” 

“The  physical  character  of  the  sand  is  an  important  factor, 
etc.,  etc.” 

The  great  risk  of  using  Sand-Lime  or  any  other  “composition” 
brick  is  the  fact  that  there  is  no  test  except  that  of  time  which  will 
truly  indicate  the  lasting  quality  of  the  product.  All  the  standard 
tests  above  referred  to  are  of  absolutely  no  practical  value. 

I  size  up  this  matter  about  as  follows :  There  are  quite  a 
number  of  patents  involved  in  the  manufacture  of  this  article.  The 
machine  men  are  finding  it  a  new  and  profitable  field.  The  pro¬ 
motor,  whose  business  it  is  to  organize  new  enterprises,  is  already 
reaping  his  usual  harvest,  and  we  cannot  wonder  that  these  three 
interests  are  engaged  so  vigorously  in  “working”  the  credulous  in¬ 
vestor  for  “all  that  he  is  worth,”  and  I  imagine  that  expression 
will  apply  very  properly  to  many  a  man  who  now  thinks  he  sees 
a  fortune  in  sand. 

I  believe  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  claybrick  men  to  oppose  the 
manufacture  and  use  of  Sand-Lime  Brick  as  a  dangerous  proposition. 
Dangerous  :  1st,  for  men  who  invest  in  it.  2nd,  for  the  owner  who 
uses  the  product,  and  3rd,  in  its  temporary  competition  with  the 
clay  face  brick. 

Vice-President  Fish:  The  next  is  No.  22,  “Is  Lignite  a 
Good  Fuel  for  Burning  Brick?” 

Secretary  Randall:  When  that  question  came  in  to  me, 
I  requested  Mr.  George  F.  Vater  to  write  a  little  paper  on  the 
question,  and  he  has  done  so.  He  is  not  here  but  he  has  sent 
his  reply,  which  I  will  read  for  him. 

LIGNITE  AS  A  FUEL. 

By  Geo.  C.  F.  Vater,  St.  Louis. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Convention :  Your  worthy 
Secretary,  Mr.  Randall,  has  honored  me  with  the  request  to  write  a 
little  paper  on  Lignite  as  a  fuel.  As  this  subject  is  a  very  timely  one, 
I  am  the  more  glad  to  take  it  up  and  to  set  forth  briefly  the  chief 
characteristics  of  this  fuel  and  its  requirements  for  successful  use 
in  comparison  with  coal. 

The  question  of  drawing  on  the  enormous  riches  constituted  by 
the  vast  deposits  of  browncoal  (lignite)  in  the  states  of  the  South, 
West  and  Northwest  comes  more  urgent  from  day  to  d'ay  as  these 
States  are  progressing  in  other  respects.  To  become  independent 
from  increasing  coal  prices  and  high  freight  rates,  from  almighty  oil 
companies  means  much  for  further  developments  of  several  of  these 
states. 

In  the  places  where  lignite  (browncoal)  are  found,  they  will  in¬ 
variably  be  able  to  compete  with  any  other  fuel.  Whether  the  brown¬ 
coal  (lignite)  can  be  used  economically  or  not,  can  be  derived  from 
simple  calculations,  where  practical  experiments  have  not  yet  been 
conducted.  We  know  or  can  figure  how  much  a  certain  amount  of 
heat,  say  100,000  calories  would  cost  us  in  our  furnaces  and  kilns  if 
we  use  bituminous  coal.  What  we  have  to  do  is  just  to  find  out 
how  much  the  same  amount  of  heat  would  cost  us  if  we  substitute 
an  equivalent  of  browncoal. 

In  many  cases  browncoal  even  is  to  be  preferred  to  bituminous 
coal,  for  instance,  if  it  is  not  as  much  desirable  to  obtain  a  high  local 
heat,  as  to  employ  a  long  soft  flame.  Such  is  the  case  in  the  kilns 
of  the  ceramic  Industries. 

That  lignite  (browncoal)  has  not  been  used  so  far  to  any  extent 
in  our  country  as  a  fuel,  is  due  largely  to  the  comparatively  young 
state  of  the  industries  in  just  the  localities  where  browncoal  (lignite) 
is  abundant.  Now  that  industries  are  flourishing  and  developing  in 
every  corner  of  the  country,  the  figures  standing  to  look  for  freight 
rates  on  coal,  raised  prices  on  oil,  etc.,  become  more  and  more  sig¬ 
nificant  and  impressing  in  states  farther  away  from  the  bituminous 
coal  fields. 


I  have  no  doubt  that  the  difficulties  that  have  been  encountered 
in  the  desire  of  substituting  browncoal  (lignite)  for  the  other  coal 
so  far,  will  soon  be  overcome.  They  have  been  subdued  in  the  Euro¬ 
pean  countries,  and  browncoal  as  a  fuel  is  a  large  factor  In  their 
yearly  balance. 

I  will  point  out  the  qualities  of  the  browncoal  (lignite)  which 
distinguish  it  from  the  bituminous  coal  and  show,  what  requirements 
we  have  to  fulfill  to  successfully  use  it  for  our  purposes. 

1.  The  chief  characteristics  of  browncoal  (lignite)  is  its  high 
contents  of  moisture,  that  sometimes  exceeds  even  50  per  cent. 
Though  it  seems  that  American  browncoals  are  better  in  this  respect. 
As  far  as  my  own  experience  goes  they  do  not  contain  more  than 
about  30  per  cent,  freshly  mined. 

2.  The  amount  of  ashes  sometimes  is  very  high. 

3.  Of  these  ashes  mostly  a  certain  amount  is  very  light,  so 
that  they  are  carried  along  flying  by  a  strong  draft. 

4.  Some  browncoals  are  friable  and  earthy  in  structure. 

5.  Most  browncoals  will  fall  to  small  pieces,  when  heated  in 
the  furnace. 

6.  The  heat  value  of  the  browncoal  (lignite)  is  a  comparatively 
low  one  and  stands  in  accordance  with  the  greater  or  smaller  amount 
of  moisture  and  ashes,  which  they  contain. 

The  above  points  constitute  the  difficulties  that  we  get  in  the 
bargain  together  with  some  very  desirable  qualities. 

1.  Browncoal  does  not  give  a  high  local  heat,  which  is  very 
beneficial  for  the  furnace. 

2.  Most  browncoals  have  a  long  pleasant  flame,  which  tends 
to  transfer  the  heat  a  greater  distance. 

3.  Most  browncoals  do  not  form  cinders,  leaving  only  light 
friable  ashes,  which  can  be  easily  removed. 
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To  overcome  the  above  mentioned  difficulties  the  furnaces  have 
to  be  specially  modeled. 

1.  To  remove  the  water,  we  necessarily  have  to  employ  heat, 
and  will  do  this  most  efficiently  and  with  the  least  loss  in  the 
furnace.  In  order  to  obtain  the  highest  heat  effect  we  have  to 
construct  our  furnace  in  a  way  that  the  freshly  charged  coal  is 
dehydrated  and  freed  from  the  volatile  matter  in  one  part  of  the 
furnace  and  the  dried  coal  then  completely  burnt  up  in  the  other. 
In  the  intense  heat  of  the  burning  coal  the  gases  expelled  from  the 
freshly  charged  coal  must  take  fire  and  burn. 

2.  The  high  amount  of  ashes  has  also  to  be  taken  care  of,  so 
that  they  can  be  easily  removed  and  without  disturbing  the  fire. 

3.  The  flying  ashes  prove  to  be  a  nuisance  in  some  cases.  As 
for  instance  with  boilers  this  will  readily  be  understood.  The  nar¬ 
row  flues  are  liable  to  fill  up  soon,  requiring  frequent  cleaning,  the 
ashes  besides  being  an  insulator  decreases  the  transmission  of  the 
heat  to  the  water. 

In  ceramic  kilns  these  flying  ashes  may  have  a  detrimental 
effect  if  a  certain  ware  requires  a  heat  which  will  melt  the  ashes. 
In  most  cases  a  well  constructed  furnace  which  will  not  allow  the 
ashes  to  freely  enter  the  kiln  proper  will  suffice,  while  in  others 
the  only  means  to  overcome  this  annoying  difficulty,  is  to  gasify  the 
coal  in  separate  producers. 

4.  If  a  brown  coal  is  friable  and  earthy  it  is  difficult  to  obtain 
and  keep  up  satisfactory  d'raft  conditions.  The  furnace  has  to  be 
specially  adapted  to  this  kind  of  fuel  and  in  many  cases  to  success¬ 
fully  work  it,  is  by  means  of  forced  air. 

5.  For  browncoals  which  fall  easily  to  pieces  in  heating, 
forced  air  has  to  be  relied  upon  for  successful  operation. 

6.  In  accordance  with  the  heat  value  of  a  certain  coal,  the 
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amount  of  coal  to  be  burnt  for  a  certain  amount  of  ware  and  a 
certain  time  is  far  greater  than  with  bituminous  coal.  We  can  im¬ 
agine  therefore  that  the  sizes  of  furnaces  or  their  number,  sizes  of 
flues  and  the  like  appurtenances  will  be  altogether  different  from 
those  ;n  use  for  bituminous  coal. 

I  am  fully  aware  that  the  subject  treated  is  perhaps  not  very 
interesting  to  all  of  you  gentlemen,  but  I  shall  be  amply  rewarded, 
if  some  brother  of  the  art  from  the  lone  Star  State,  the  Dakota’s  or 
wherever  browncoal  (lignite)  is  abundant  and  other  fuel  only  can 
be  had  at  great  expense  has  found’  some  helpful  suggestion  in  my 
words.  I  should  feel  gratified  if  I  should  only  start  some  fellow- 
craftsmen  thinking  over  the  “browncoal  question,”  and  will  cer¬ 
tainly  always  be  ready  to  “talk  more  detail”  and  help  to  “start  the 
ball  rolling.’  (Applause.) 

General  Discussion. 

Mr.  Richardson:  There  are  many  people  living  in  sections 
of  the  country  where  lignite  or  browncoal  is  obtained,  who 
I  think  are  greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  Vater  for  that  little  paper. 

Prof.  Wheeler:  Mr.  Vater’s  paper  is  very  largely  based 
upon  data  obtained  in  Germany  where  a  very  large  amount 
of  this  fuel  is  used,  and  is  an  inferior  class  of  fuel.  This  is 
not  the  case  with  American  lignites.  There  are  different 
grades  of  lignite  coal,  and  you  can  no  more  generalize  than 
you  can  with  our  bitumen  coal.  Take  the  State  of  Illinois 
for  instance.  You  find  some  very  rich  coals  and  you  find 
seme  very  poor  ones,  and  so  with  lignite.  The  coal  West  of 
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Missouri  is  all  lignite,  and  yet  it  is  superior  to  many  coals 
of  the  South  and  Middle  West,  so  it  is  a  very  dangerous  thing 
to  so  broadly  allude  to  lignite.  We  have  some  excellent 
grades  of  lignite,  some  light  grades  and  some  very  inferior. 
There  is  another  matter  that  is  far  more  important  and  will 
be  welcome  news  to  every  consumer  of  power  in  this  country, 
and  that  is  the  fact  that  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  carried 
on  tests  at  St.  Louis  Exposition  (Congress  having  given  a  large 
sum  for  the  purpose  of  completing  surveys  or  tests  on  the 
steam  making  and  gas  making  values  of  the  fuels  of  this 
country.)  and  they  are  now  conducting  a  series  of  tests  on 
fuels  from  all  over  this  country,  and  when  their  results  are 
made  known,  it  will  show  this  light  grade  fuel  known  as  lig¬ 
nite  when  converted  into  gas,  and  utilized  in  a  gas  engine 
is  the  most  valuable  fuel  we  have,  superior  to  many  of  our 
bituminous  coals.  It  is  very  peculiar,  its  chemical  composi¬ 
tion  is  such  that  when  put  in  a  gas  producer,  it  gives  a  very 
large  volume  of  a  very  good  grade  of  gas.  There  Is  little  doubt 
but  that  it  is  the  power  producer  of  the  future.  The  gas  pro¬ 
ducer  is  still  in  its  infancy.  None  of  you  dispute  the  economy 
of  the  steam  in  a  steam  engine.  We  get  from  5  to  10  per  cent 
of  the  value  of  our  fuel  as  power.  In  a  gas  engine,  we  are 
getting  from  18  to  20  per  cent  of  the  fuel  as  power.  As  soon 
as  we  have  become  as  familiar  with  the  gas  engine  as  we 


are  with  the  steam  engine,  we  will  be  running  all  our  plants 
by  turning  coal  direct  into  gas,  and  turning  that  into  our 
engines.  These  Governmental  tests  will  show  that  lignites 
have  a  very  high  value.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  Dailey:  I  will  say  this  for  lignite.  I  would  be  mighty 
willing  to  trade  our  coal  for  the  lignite  I  saw  them  burning 
press  brick  with  this  summer  up  in  North  Dakota. 

Vice-President  Fish:  If  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  said 
on  this  subject,  we  will  pass  to  the  next  question,  “Are  Gas- 
Firing  Kilns  for  Burning  Fire-Brick  Economical?” 

Secretary  Randall:  I  have  another  paper  sent  in  by  an 
absent  member,  Mr.  P.  L.  Youngren,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  which 
I  will  read  for  him. 

“ARE  GASFIRING  KILNS  FOR  BURNING  FIRE-BRICK  ECO¬ 
NOMICAL?” 

By  P.  L.  Youngren,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

The  combustion  of  any  fuel  existing  in  a  solid  or  liquid  state 
is  always  preceded  by  a  gasification  stage  which  may  be  considered 
the  primary  stage  of  combustion,  and  is  accompanied  by  the  ab¬ 
sorption  of  heat.  The  second  stage  occurs  when  the  vaporized  fuel 
is  brought  in  contact  with  oxygen  at  a  temperature  sufficiently  high 
to  cause  ignition,  then  a  chemical  action  takes  place  which  is  accomp¬ 
anied’  by  the  generation  heat. 

When  the  vaporization  of  the  fuel  and  its  subsequent  chemical 
combination  with  cxygen  is  accomplished  in  the  same  chamber  or 
furnace  we  term  the  process  “direct”  or  “grate-firing,”  and  when  the 
gasification  of  the  fuel  takes  place  in  one  chamber  and  its  fiDal 
combustion  takes  place  in  another  chamber  more  or  less  remote 
from  the  place  of  gasification  the  process  is  termed  gas-firing. 

Through  lack  of  definite  knowledge  on  the  subject  some  persons 
imagine  that  the  latter  process,  in  some  mysterious  manner,  adds 
to  the  actual  heat  energy  of  the  fuel,  forgetful  of  the  dominant 
fact  that  we  are  absolutely  unable  to  create  any  energy  in  any  form. 
On  the  contrary,  the  conversion  of  the  solid  or  liquid  fuel  into  a  gas¬ 
eous  state  actually  involves  the  loss  of  effective  energy  and  the  reason 
why  we  are  enabled  to  derive  more  duty  from  a  fuel  treated  in  this 

manner  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  enables  us  to  use  it  under  con¬ 

ditions  more  favorable  to  the  development  of  its  full  heat  energy 
than  it  would  be  possible  to  obtain  in  direct  or  “grate-firing.” 

Before  proceeding  with  the  discussion  of  the  application  of 
gas  for  kiln  firing,  it  will  perhaps  be  appropriate  to  touch  briefly  on 
the  sources  and  relative  value  of  the  different  fuel  gases  at  our 
command. 

The  gas  that  ranks  highest  in  the  list  of  fuel  gases  is  the  one 
made  in  nature’s  producer,  the  natural  gas,  which  possesses  greater 
calorific  power  per  unit  than  any  of  the  artificial  gases,  but  as  the 
known  sources  of  supply  of  this  valuable  gas  are  limited  to  small 
areas  of  territory,  and  as  the  supply  even  there  is  gradually  dimin¬ 
ishing  we  must  look  for  more  staple  sources  of  gas  supply  for  the 
future. 

Among  the  artificially  made  gases  the  ordinary  coal  gas  or  il¬ 
luminating  gas  ranks  next  to  the  natural  gas  in  fuel  value  per 

unit,  but  as  it  is  produced  by  the  expensive  process  of  distillation 

of  bituminous  coal  in  closed  retorts,  yielding  a  by-product  of  coke, 
its  manufacture  is  too  expensive  to  permit  its  use  for  industrial 
purposes  on  a  large  scale. 

After  the  illuminating  gas,  in  heat  value  per  unit,  comes  the 
water  gas  (Co-II),  so  called  because  it  is  derived  by  passing  steam 
through  a  bed  of  incandescent  carbon  resulting  in  the  combination 
of  the  oxygen  of  the  water  with  the  carbon  aud  the  liberation  of 
the  hydrogen,  the  resultant  gas  being  carbon  monoxide  and  hydrogen 
which  possesses  about  one-half  as  much  heat  energy  per  unit  as 
the  illuminating  gas,  but,  on  account  of  its  production  being  neces¬ 
sarily  intermittent  and  entailing  a  considerable  loss  to  the  original 
fuel  by  the  alternating  blasts  of  air  through  the  coke  to  bring 
it  to  the  necessary  incandescent  state,  the  production  of  this  gas  is 
found  to  be  too  expensive  for  general  application. 

Last,  but  not  least  on  the  list  of  fuel  gases  comes  the  producer 
gas  which  is  the  result  of  partial  combustion  of  solid  fuel  in  a  pro¬ 
ducer  or  generator.  It  is  composed  principally  of  carbon  monoxide, 
hydrogen,  hydro  carbon  and  nitrogen  when  derived  from  bituminous 
coal.  The  presence  of  a  very  large  percent  of  nitrogen,  usually 
between  50  and  GO  per  cent,  makes  this  the  weakest  of  all  the 
fuel  gases,  relative  to  volume,  but  nevertheless,  it  is  by  far  the 
cheapest  gas  made  per  unit  of  heat  carried  and  contains  more  of 
the  heat  energy  of  the  coal  from  which  it  is  derived  than  any  of 
the  above  mentioned  artificial  gases  because  the  entire  mass  of  the 
coal,  except  the  ash,  being  converted  into  gas. 

Despite  its  relative  weakness  this  gas  is  now  almost  exclusively 
used  for  producing  the  high  temperatures  required  in  the  steel  mills, 
melting  furnaces,  glass  works,  etc.,  and  its  field  of  application  is 
constantly  enlarging. 

The  brickmakers,  however,  have  been  very  slow  in  grasping  the 
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hinny  advantages  that  are  derived  from  its  use  for  kiln  tiring,  this 
being  undoubtedly  due  to  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  proper  appli¬ 
cation. 

Any  attempt  to  use  this  gas  in  the  same  manner  as  the  vastly 
more  powerful  natural  gas,  would  of  course  result  in  a  miserable 
failure,  and  according  to  some  experiences  related  in  one  of  the 
clay  journals  seme  time  ago,  I  would  infer  that  this  very  thing 
had  been  tried,  and',  failing  to  accomplish  the  desired  results,  the 
fact  was  heralded  broadcast  over  the  land  from  ocean  to  ocean, 
warning  fellow  brickmakers  to  steer  clear  of  anything  in  the  form 
of  producer  gas  for  kiln  firing.  All  of  this  could  have  been  dis¬ 
pensed  with  had  the  parties  studied  the  problem  thoroughly  and  ap¬ 
plied  the  gas  properly. 

The  relative  weakness  of  the  gas  precludes  its  use  for  high 
temperatures  except  in  combination  with  preheated  air,  but  when 
used  with  preheated  air  the  highest  temperatures  required'  in  the 
steel  industries  are  readily  attained. 

The  preheating  of  the  air  is  generally  accomplished  in  regen¬ 
erators,  reversible  or  continuous,  in  which  the  waste  gases  passing 
from  the  furnace  are  caused  to  impart  their  heat  to  the  air  passing 
into  the  furnace  or  combustion  chamber. 

The  expense  connected  with  equipping  individual  brick  kilns 
with  regenerators,  considered  in  conection  with  the  intermittent 
operation  of  the  kiln,  would  in  my  estimation,  make  it  a  doubtful 
investment  from  a  commercial  point  of  view,  whether  the  kiln  is 
to  be  used  for  burning  fire-brick  or  any  other  class  of  clay  goods. 

A  much  more  satisfactory  solution  of  this  problem  presents 
itself  in  the  use  of  the  progressive  or  continuous  system  of  kilns ; 
in  fact  the  opportunities  here  are  the  most  ideal  imaginable  for  the 
proper  application  of  producer  gas.  Without  any  regenerators  or 
reversible  drafts  there  is  a  constant  flow  of  hot  air  coming  from 
the  hot  finished  brick  in  one  kiln  and  passing  directly  into  the 
combustion  chambers  of  the  burning  kiln,  where  it  is  mingled  with 
the  gas  in  a  suitable  manner.  The  general  arrangement  of  kilns 
and  necessary  flues  being  susceptible  of  very  simple  and  durable 
construction. 

The  producer  used  may  be  either  of  the  steam  blast  or  natural 
draft  type.  The  actual  amount  of  heat  derived  from  a  given  amount 
of  coal  being  precisely  the  same  in  both  cases,  but  with  the  steam 
blast  the  resultant  gas  is  somewhat  stronger,  due  to  the  smaller 
per  cent  of  nitrogen  carried  through  the  fuel  and  is  consequently 
less  in  quantity.  From  the  fact  that  the  steam  blast  producer 
requires  more  intelligent  attention  than  the  natural  draft  or  suction 
producer  and  from  the  further  fact  that  under  the  extremely 
favorable  conditions  for  the  proper  application  of  the  gas  that 
are  always  present  in  the  continuous  kiln,  I  favor  the  natural 
draft  producer  for  kiln  firing.  The  highest  temperatures  required 
for  burning  fire-brick  being  easily  maintained. 

The  principle  advantages  derived  from  the  application  of  pro¬ 
ducer  gas  to  kiln  firing  in  the  above  manner,  based  upon  actual 
experience,  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows : 

First.  The  saving  of  75  per  cent  of  fuel  as  compared  with 
ordinary  furnace-fired  kiln  of  ordinary  type. 

Second.  Simplicity  in  operation.  The  temperature  in  the  kiln 
can  be  carried  more  uniformly  and  with  greater  accuracy  than  it 
can  be  done  with  grate  firing  and  is  not  nearly  so  dependent  upon 
the  eternal  vigilance  of  the  fireman. 

Third.  The  coal  is  always  d'elivered  at  one  place  instead  of 
being  carried  all  around  the  kilns  as  the  case  is  in  furnace  firing. 
In  large  units  mechanical  means  for  handling  the  coal  may  be 
employed  to  advantage. 

Secretary  Randall:  Mr.  Vater  has  also  sent  a  short  paper 
on  this  question. 

“ARE  GAS-FIRING  KILNS  FOR  BURNING  FIRE-BRICK  ECO¬ 
NOMICAL?” 

By  Geo.  F.  Vater,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

In  answering  this  question  the  first  thing,  we  shall  have  to  say, 
will  be  that  all  depends  on  what  kind  of  a  Gas-Firing  Kiln  we  em¬ 
ploy  and  Sow  we  run  it. 

In  the  use  of  producer  gas  itself  there  will  hardly  be  any  saving 
in  comparison  with  the  common  furnace-firing.  There  is  here  as  well 
as  there  plenty  opportunity  for  inevitable  losses.  The  few  per 
cent  that  may  be  saved  by  a  little  more  rational  gasification  and 
condensation  of  the  coal  and  its  product  are  certainly  made  up  by 
the  higher  cost  of  the  construction,  the  coal  for  making  the  steam 
and  may  be  Some  additional  labor.  The  saving  only  comes  in  with 
the  perfect  carrying  on  of  a  perfect  continuous  run  of  a  set  of 
chambers.  I  mean  to  say  by  this,  that,  in  order  to  accomplish  the 
highest  profit  by  the  heat  yet  stored  in  the  combustion  gases  after 
leaving  the  “burning  chambers,”  they  should  pass  through  at  least 
four  more  chambers  before  entering  the  stack  flue. 

To  illustrate  this,  I  may  give  some  data  from  my  experience 
with  gas  kilns  run  on  a  disadvantageous  as  well  as  an  advantageous 
plan.  A  gas  kiln,  being  operated  so  as  to  draw  the  combustion  gases 
only  through  one  additional  chamber  and  to  the  stack  flue,  is  using 
an  average  of  25  per  cent  bituminous  coal.  In  two  other  cases  with 
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a  regular  bituminous  run  I  was  using  30  per  cent,  brown  coal  and 
4  per  cent  bituminous  coal.  The  brown  coal  was  a  low  grade  ma¬ 
terial  of  which  three  parts  were  about  equal  to  one  part  of  bitum¬ 
inous  coal.  Thus,  for  comparison,  expressing  the  amount  of  coal 
in  bituminous,  there  would  have  been  needed  about  14  pounds  for 
100  pounds  ware.  Ware  and  degree  of  heat  employed  were  identical  in 
all  classes  i.  e.  fire-clay  ware  and  seger  cone  9  to  10. 

It  will  be  easily  understood  that  25  per  cent  coal  don’t  have 
much  chance  to  figure  on  economy,  while  it  is  evident  without 
figuring  that  14  per  cent  allows  a  nice  profit  in  comparison  with 
the  common  and  patented  down-draft  kilns. 

In  addition  to  the  saving  in  coal  it  is  to  be  claimed  for  the  gas 
kilns  that  all  the  ware  is  nice  looking  and  clean,  which  means,  that 
there  is  another  saving  against  the  old-time  kiln  which  always  ren¬ 
ders  a  certain  number  of  spoiled  brick  or  other  ware. 

I  dare  not  forget  to  mention  that  one  of  the  economical  features 
of  the  gas  kiln  comes  in  with  the  grade  of  coal  that  may  be  uped. 
The  results  don’t  show  in  the  percentage  of  course,  but  in  the  coal 
bills. 

The  figures  given  above  apply  to  good  coal.  But  in  producers 
most  any  kind  of  coal  may  be  used,  provided  the  producers  are 
proportioned  and  designed  accordingly.  Of  a  low  grade  coal  of 
course  a  larger  amount  is  necessary,  as  is  seen  with  the  brown  coal 
(in  two  of  the  mentioned  cases)  which  contained  more  than 
50  per  cent  water  and  pretty  much  ashes.  But  the  price  of  the 
low  grade  coal  generally  is  disproportionaliy  low  compared  with  its 
fuel  value.  In  one  case  I  recently  struck  on  an  instruction  trip, 
a  glass  works  which  had  a  slag  coal  at  15c  on  produce  platform 
and  wanted  to  use  it.  Their  trouble  came  in  with  not  being  able 
to  produce  a  gas  of  good  quality  and  enough  of  it.  Besides  they 
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had  to  contend  with  huge  hard  clinkers.  After  some  change  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  producers  and  with  a  proper  manipulation,  I 
had'  good  gas  and  plenty,  even  more  than  necessary,  and  the  labor 
for  taking  out  the  clinkers  was  reduced  to  one-third.  The  saving 
in  using  the  slag  coal  against  the  next  better  grade,  which  other¬ 
wise  would  have  had  to  be  taken  in  consideration,  counting  in  all 
labor,  etc.,  amounted  to  about  $70.00  per  week  in  this  case. 

Finally  there  may  easily  be  found  reasons  for  assuming  economy 
in  the  concentration  of  the  burning  part  of  the  manufacture. 

General  Discussion. 

Vice-President  Fish:  This  brings  us  to  the  last  question, 
“What  is  the  Cause  of  Lamination  in  Brick  and  What  is  the 
Remedy?” 

Mr.  Eudaly:  This  is  such  a  new  question,  I  doubt  if  we 
can  take  time  to  discuss  it.  (Laughter.) 

W.  A.  Spiers,  Boston,  Mass.:  I  would  like  to  ask  a  ques¬ 
tion.  It  is  a  question  very  interesting  to  the  manufacturers 
from  the  East.  What  determines  a  light  hard  brick?  No 
wonder  that  you  smile,  but  it  is  serious  with  us  in  the  East. 
I  would  like  to  know  what  determines  a  light  hard  brick. 
Is  it  absorption,  or  hardness?  If  hardness,  what  degree  of 
hardness? 

Mr.  Eggers:  I  think  it  is  both  absorption  and  hardness. 
If  a  brick  absorbs  more  than  8  per  cent  of  water,  it  certainly 
is  not  fit  to  go  on  the  outside  of  a  building. 
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Mr.  Spiers:  Perhaps  specifications  vary  in  different  parts 
of  the  country.  The  State  of  Massachusetts  allows  an  ab¬ 
sorption  of  16  per  cent,  even  20  per  cent. 

Vice-President  Fish:  Mr.  Eggers’  8  per  cent  is  equal  to 
1G  per  cent  in  volume. 

Mr.  Spiers:  I  mean  for  interior  work.  At  what  stage  does 
it  become  a  light,  hard  brick. 

Mr.  Eggers:  I  remember  they  were  building  a  building  in 
Toronto,  Canada,  and  one  of  the  walls  came  down,  and  the 
architect  wanted  to  know  what  the  crushing  strength  of  the 
brick  was,  he  wanted  to  know  whether  it  was  a  case  of  the 
brick  not  being  hard  enough.  It  depends  entirely  on  the 
sort  of  a  building  you  put  up.  If  you  put  up  a  sky-scraper, 
the  brick  ought  to  be  hard  burned  brick,  they  want  to  carry 
their  own  weight. 

Mr.  Blair:  A  steel  construction  carries  its  own  weight. 

Mr.  Eggers:  If  you  have  only  a  two-story  structure,  and 
put  in  soft  brick  it  is  just  as  good  as  hard  brick. 

Mr.  Eudaly:  I  have  not  been  speaking  very  much  at  this 
convention  and  I  don’t  want  to  get  started,  but  I  want  to  say, 
so  far  as  weight  is  concerned,  a  soft  brick — I  don’t  mean  a  real 
soft  brick,  but  a  light  hard — such  as  we  use  for  the  inside  walls 
of  buildings,  will  ordinarily  carry  a  12  inch  wall  300  feet  high. 
It  is  not  a  question  of  how  much  it  will  stand  in  crushing 
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strength  at  all.  You  keep  the  walls  from  buckling,  and  you 
can  test  the  crushing  strength  with  the  water  and  mortar 
you  put  into  it  to  carry  a  wall  300  feet  high. 

Mr.  McMillan:  A  light  hard  brick  is  a  brick  that  will  not 
freeze.  Not  burned  dark  hard,  but  fired  enough  not  to  freeze. 
That  is  a  light  hard  brick.  There  are  lots  of  light  hard  brick, 
light  color  that  are  tough,  tougher  than  a  dark  color  brick, 
and  a  light  hard  brick,  as  I  have  said,  is  one  that  will  not 
freeze.  Not  a  salmon  brick,  but  not  dark. 

Mr.  Klein:  That  is  just  the  remark  I  wanted  to  make. 
In  our  section,  we  divide  brick  into  salmon,  light  red,  dark 
red,  and  red,  and  the  light  hard  brick  is  the  brick  between 
the  salmon  and  the  dark  red  brick.  A  light  hard  brick  will 
stand  for  walls  that  are  not  subjected  to  extreme  exposures. 

W.  P.  Blair:  That  brings  up  a  question  that  sometime 
perhaps  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  will 
have  to  settle.  At  present,  it  is  entirely  a  local  question.  In 
some  localities,  your  brick  are  credited  in  one  way  and  in  other 
localities  in  another  way.  In  some  localities,  the  different 
grades  of  your  brick  are  known  by  one  name  and  in  other 
localities  the  grades  or  quality  of  your  brick  are  known  by 
another.  I  have  that  belief,  that  sometime,  some  how,  brick 
will  be  measured  by  the  only  true  rule.  Whether  the  time 
has  now  come  for  that,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say.  It  has, 


however,  in  some  localities  come  to  this,  which  is  the  only 
true  rule.  The  various  circumstances  under  which  brick 
are  made  in  this  country  make  brick  so  widely  different  in 
character  that  the  only  true  way  to  measure  them  for  the 
particular  purpose  for  which  they  are  intended  is  an  abso¬ 
lutely  mechanical  rule,  and  no  other.  In  some  States,  they 
do  have  something  near  this.  For  instance,  in  the  erection 
of  a  ware  house,  the  architect  will  say  he  wants  brick  of  such 
a  size  and  such  a  cross  breaking  strength.  Many  of  our  engin¬ 
eers  throughout  the  country  put  in  their  specifications  a  mode 
of  measurement  in  that  way  with  reference  to  the  quality,  so 
far  as  sewer  brick  are  concerned,  brick  for  piers,  for  foun¬ 
dations  and  brick  for  a  particular  purpose  must  be  of  par¬ 
ticular  quality.  I  believe  it  will  come  to  that  ultimately.  We 
will  have  laboratories  over  this  country  for  the  purpose  of 
measuring  or  determining  the  quality  of  our  brick.  It  is  per¬ 
haps  too  soon  for  that  now,  but  I  believe  the  time  is  coming 
when  prices  of  our  brick  throughout  this  country  will  be  regu¬ 
lated  by  quality.  I  see  no  reason  why  that  should  not  be  the 
case.  We  measure  the  value  of  almost  every  commodity  in 
this  country  by  its  actual  value  for  the  purpose  for  which  it 
is  used.  A  certain  grade  of  wheat  is  worth  so  much  money; 
A  certain  grade  of  corn  is  worth  so  much  money;  a  certain 
grade  of  iron  is  worth  so  much  money,  and  this  opens  such 
a  vast  field  for  speculation,  determining  and  involving  the 
interests  of  so  many  people,  and  of  such  magnitude.  We  can¬ 
not  settle  it  at  this  meeting,  and  I  predict  that  we  cannot  set¬ 
tle  it  within  the  next  ten  or  twelve  years,  but  the  tendency 
of  the  times  is  toward  ascertaining  the  true  values  of  almost 
everything  we  consume,  and  this  I  think  raises  a  big  ques¬ 
tion  about  which  we  will  have  to  think  and  think  perhaps  for 
years  to  come. 

Mr.  Richardson:  This  discussion  has  brought  out  a  ques¬ 
tion  which  I  have  made  a  note  of,  and  which  I  hope  will  be 
brought  up  at  the  next  Convention.  Shall  we  have  a  standard 
specification  for  building  brick? 

Mr.  Spiers:  As  Mr.  Blair  says,  this  question  is  coming 
up  later,  but  it  is  before  us  now,  especially  in  the  North  and 
East.  Whether  conditions  are  not  the  same  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  as  they  are  in  Massachusetts,  I  do  not  know,  but  I 
know  our  strictest  building  laws  call  for  brick  which  will 
stand  2,000  pounds  to  the  square  inch. 

Mr.  Ittner:  Do  you  mean  200  or  2,000  pounds? 

Mr.  Spiers:  2,000  pounds. 

Mr.  Ittner:  Our  green  brick  will  stand  100  pounds. 

Mr.  Spiers:  We  have  had  our  brick  tested  at  the  Govern¬ 
ment  Testing  Station  or  arsenal  at  Watertown,  and  find  our 
light  hard  brick  will  stand  from  2,000  to  2,500  and  our  hard 
brick  from  7,000  to  10,000.  Then  the  building  laws  call  for 
an  inspection,  and  we  have  an  inspector  whose  knowledge  is 
theoretical  rather  than  practical,  and  we  wanted  some  action 
taken  on  this  question. 

Vice-President  Fish:  This  brings  us  to  the  Report  of  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Resolutions,  which  Mr.  Somers  as  Chairman  will 
read. 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  RESOLUTIONS. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Convention  : 

The  19th  annual  meeting  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  is  drawing  to  a 
close,  and  we  now  wish  to  express  for  the  members  of  the  Association 
the  pleasure  and  profit  derived  from  the  meeting  of  this  Association. 
The  papers  and  discussions  have  been  of  much  interest  and  value, 
particularly  the  paper  of  Prof.  Orton  on  the  work  of  the  committee 
on  technical  investigation.  We  regret  that  Prof.  Orton  is  unable 
to  continue  to  act  as  secretary  of  this  committee,  but  feel  that  with 
him  as  chairman,  and  with  his  former  assistant  as  secretary,  the 
good  work  will  continue.  We  feel  that  the  most  sincere  thanks  of 
the  Association  are  due  to  Professor  Orton  for  his  untiring  and  ef¬ 
ficient  work  in  this  direction. 

THANKS  FOR  HOSPITALITY. 

This  is  the  first  convention  we  have  held  in  the  State  of  Ala¬ 
bama  and  we  are  more  than  pleased  at  the  most  cordial  welcome 
and  generous  hospitality  extended  us  by  the  people  of  Birmingham. 

To  the  brickmakers  and  others  of  this  enterprising  city  of  the 
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South,  who  have  done  so  much  to  make  our  stay  pleasant  and 
profitable,  to  the  ladies  of  this  city  who  have  so  hospitably  enter¬ 
tained  the  visiting  ladies,  and  to  the  city  of  Birmingham  for  the 
use  of  our  meeting  and  exhibition  rooms,  and  to  the  local  press  for 
the  exceptionally  full  reports  given  of  our  sessions,  we  wish  to  extend 
our  most  hearty  thanks. 

ASSOCIATIONAL  COLORS  AND  BANNER. 

We  have  noted  with  much  satisfaction,  ns  shown  by  word  and 
act,  the  obliteration  of  sectional  lines  and  the  realization  of  that 
whether  we  are  from  the  North  or  South,  East  or  West,  we  are 
first  of  all  part  of  this  great  and  glorious  nation,  and  are  proud  of 
our  heritage. 

We  recommend  the  adoption,  as  suggested  by  our  secretary,  of 
the  colors  blue  and  gray  united  as  the  colors  of  this  Association. 
Also  that  a  banner  be  procured  made  of  these  two  colors,  on  which 
shall  be  placed  the  names  of  the  places  at  which  our  previous  meet¬ 
ings  have  been  held,  together  with  the  dates. 

UNIFORM  FREIGHT  RATES. 

We  feel  that  the  matter  of  freight  rebates,  as  brought  to  our 
attention  by  the  Resident  of  this  Association,  in  his  opening  ad¬ 
dress,  is  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  this  nation  as  a  whole 
and  to  the  members  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A. ;  we  therefore  endorse  the 
action  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  in  bringing  this  matter 
before  Congress  and  endeavoring  to  secure  a  formation  of  a  com¬ 
mission,  which  shall  have  power  to  secure  a  fair  and  equitable  adjust¬ 
ment  of  freight  rates. 

We  recommend  further  that  the  Executive  Committee  take  such 
action  as  they  deem  fit  to  make  known  this  expression  on  the  part 
of  the  N.  B.  M.  A. 

PUBLICATION  OF  PROCEEDINGS. 

Complaint  has  been  made  that  in  some  cases  papers  and  dis¬ 
cussions  on  matters  coming  up  before  the  Association  have  been 
published  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  the  impression  that  they 
express  the  thought  and  have  the  endorsement  of  this  Association, 
when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  represent  only  the  opinion  of  a 
single  member.  We  therefore  recommend  that  papers  presented 
before  the  Association  and  the  discussions  held  upon  them  are  the 
property  of  this  Association  and  that  they  shall  be  given  to  the 
public  exclusively  through  the  medium  of  the  official  organ  of  the 
Association.  Any  paper  or  trade  journal  desiring  the  privilege  of 
republishing  papers  or  discussions  shall  be  given  this  privilege 
under  such  restrictions  as  the  Executive  Committee  may  impose. 

APPOINTMENT  OF  STATE  VICE-PRESIDENTS. 

In  order  to  further  the  interest  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  and  secure 
additional  membership  from  active  clayworkers,  who  are  not  yet 
enrolled  upon  our  membership  list,  be  it  resolved  that  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee  shall  elect  annually  a  State  Vice  President  to 
represent  each  State  having  five  or  more  members  in  the  State. 
It  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  State  Vice  President  to  actively  canvass 
the  clayworkers  of  their  respective  States  and  invite  them  to  become 
members,  and  to  assist  in  any  other  manner  to  promote  the  success  of 
the  organization.  Said  State  Vice  Presidents  shall  not  be  members 
of  the  Executive  Committee. 

IN  MEMORY  OF  DECEASED  MEMBERS. 

Since  our  last  convention,  three  of  our  members,  Brian  J.  Dunn, 
Bangor,  Me.,  the  poet-brickmaker  who  has  so  charmed  us  by  his 
poems  and  articles  written  “By  the  Light  of  the  Kiln  Fire”  over 
the  name  of  the  “Dreamer Mr.  Geo.  W.  Sharer,  of  Philadelphia, 
one  of  our  charter  members,  and  Mr.  M.  H.  Dale,  Scranton,  Pa., 
have  passed  from  labor  to  rest.  We  wish  to  express  our  loss  in  the 
death  of  these  members  and  to  tender  to  the  families  of  each  of 
them  our  most  sincere  sympathy. 

WORLD’S  FAIR  EXHIBITS. 

We  wish  to  express  our  appreciation  and  gratitude  to  our  Com¬ 
mittee  on  World’s  Fair  Exhibits  for  the  thorough  manner  in  which 
they  performed  the  duties  devolving  upon  them ;  and  to  Prof.  Wheeler 
as  Chairman  of  that  Committee,  for  his  untiring  efforts  in  behalf 
of  this  Association,  and  in  the  interest  of  individual  members  who 
visited  the  Fair.  Our  thanks  are  due  to  him  and  also  to  Secretary 
Randall  for  the  collection  and  exhibition  of  foreign  brick  displayed 
in  the  Clay  Industries’  Section,  and  for  which  the  Association  was 
awarded  a  Gold  Medal  by  the  Exposition  Officials. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Hubert  Somers,  New  Jersey,  Chairman. 

Evans  Jones,  Pennsylvania.  H.  C.  Kleymeyer,  Indiana. 

Chas.  Macklin,  Maryland.  A.  R.  Harwood,  Texas. 

Fred  Talbott,  Missouri.  H.  C.  Nesh,  Kansas. 

President  Blair:  Gentlemen  of  the  Convention,  what  will 
you  do  with  this  Report? 

Mr.  Eggers:  I  move  the  Report  be  adopted  as  read. 

Evans  Jones:  Second  the  motion. 


President  Blair:  These  resolutions  are  all  very  important 
and  it  occurs  to  me  that  if  you  take  these  up  seri  atim,  it 
would  be  better.  Some  one  may  desire  to  discuss  one  or  more 
of  them,  but  I  leave  it  with  you. 

Mr.  Richardson:  This  question  of  adopting  this  report  has 
been  moved  and  seconded,  and  I  realize  the  hour  is  late,  still 
we  are  not  going,  many  of  us,  until  11  o’clock,  and  I  do  not 
think  we  should  rush  this  through.  Matters  of  importance 
come  up  and  are  put  in  the  hands  of  the  Resolution  Committee, 
and  very  frequently  that  Committee  is  composed  of  new  mem¬ 
bers  picked  from  all  over  the  country.  Of  course,  I  cannot  dis¬ 
cuss  any  of  the  resolutions  at  this  time,  but  I  do  hope  we  will 
not  form  the  precedent  of  adopting  the  resolutions  as  a  whole. 
We  are  adopting  a  policy  that  is  going  to  continue  year  after 
year,  and  I  hope  this  motion  will  be  voted  down,  and  we  will 
take  up  these  resolutions  one  by  one. 

President  Blair:  Any  further  remarks  on  this  question, 
of  adopting  the  report  as  a  whole? 

J.  Fred  Smith:  I  am  very  much  in  sympathy  with  Mr. 
Richardson’s  remarks.  The  Committee  on  Resolutions  is  usu¬ 
ally  composed  of  new  men,  and  I  am  not  in  favor  of  adopt¬ 
ing  the  report  as  a  whole.  I  move  the  resolutions  be  taken 
up  one  by  one. 

Mr.  Eudaly:  I  second  the  motion. 
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President  Blair:  The  question  is  now  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Eggers:  There  may  be  certain  resolutions  there  that 
the  gentlemen  may  want  to  discuss,  but  a  good  many  want  to 
take  the  6:45  train  and  want  to  help  finish  the  work  of  the  con¬ 
vention.  They  are  not  all  going  to  New  Orleans.  When  I 
made  that  motion,  I  did  it  with  a  good  purpose.  I  did  not 
know  there  would  be  any  kick  about  it.  If  there  is  anything 
in  that  report  my  brother  don’t  like  he  ought  to  make  a  kick. 
If  there  was  anything  in  it  I  disliked,  I  would  have  stood  up 
here  and  said  so.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  gentlemen  are 
willing  to  stay  here  and  fuss  over  little  things. 

Mr.  Eudaly:  This  is  not  a  question  of  fussing  over  it.  The 
report  goes  to  the  foundation  principles  of  this  Association. 
All  the  resolutions  pertaining  to  the  hospitality  of  Birming¬ 
ham  we  are  all  willing  to  vote  for,  but  we  ought  to  know  what 
we  are  doing,  and  not  do  it  in  a  hasty  way. 

President  Blair  again  caljed  Vice-President  Fish  to  the 
chair. 

J.  M.  Blair:  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  not  a  deliberative  body 
in  the  United  States  that  takes  up  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Resolutions  at  the  end  of  the  meeting,  but  that  report  is 
taken  up,  where  it  is  composed  of  a  number  of  resolutions  at 
variance  with  one  another,  as  is  often  the  case,  seriatim. 
The  proper  thing  to  do  is  to  take  these  resolutions  up  one  by 
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one  and  vote  on  them.  It  may  consume  more  time,  but  it 
gives  us  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  every  member  of 
this  convention  has  had  his  own  say  on  each  separate  reso¬ 
lution.  1  would  not  want  to  vote  on  the  adoption  of  the  re¬ 
port  as  a  whole  if  there  was  one  resolution  in  it  that  did  not 
suit  me,  and  would  not  want  to  vote  against  the  entire  report 
of  the  Committee,  but  I  would  if  it  came  up  without  each  reso¬ 
lution  being  offered.  I  am  speaking  as  an  individual,  not 
as  an  executive.  I  feel  that  it  is  right  that  we  take  this  up 
if  we  don’t  go  to  New  Orleans  or  don’t  go  home  tonight.  We 
have  done  so  far  the  best  business  of  any  convention  of  the 
National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  or  any  other  asso¬ 
ciation  in  this  country.  Our  business  has  been  first-class,  and 
we  don’t  want  to  feel  that  any  one  member  will  go  away  from 
here  and  go  over  to  the  hotel  and  say,  “I  did  not  like  one  of 
those  resolutions,  but  I  had  to  vote  for  it,  because  the  motion 
was  to  adopt  the  report  as  a  whole.”  Many  a  delegate  feels  as 
though  he  does  not  want  to  antagonize  the  report  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  but  would  like  to  discuss  a  single  resolution.  It  is  an 
important  matter,  the  question  of  taking  up  the  matter  of  rail¬ 
road  rebates  that  I  reported  to  you  and  asked  you  to  endorse,  it 
is  an  important  matter.  I  read  in  the  papers  where  a  Congress¬ 
man  in  the  House  of  Representatives  said  that  if  the  President 
continues  to  insist  upon  a  Commission  having  the  power  to 
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regulate  railroad  rates  of  the  United  States,  the  matter  meant 
Socialism.  I  want  to  say  to  you  and  everyone  else  in  this 
country,  that  if  we  don’t  do  something  to  regulate  the  raili’oads 
of  the  United  States,  the  next  move  will  be  that  the  populace 
will  arise  and  insist  upon  Governmental  control  of  the  rail¬ 
roads. 

Mr.  Copeland:  Is  that  matter  of  railroad  rates  the  matter 
we  are  discussing? 

Vice-President  Fish:  We  are  simply  discussing  the  motion 
of  Mr.  Smith  seconded  by  Mr.  Eudaly. 

Mr.  Copeland:  I  would  like  to  ask  if  our  worthy  president 
is  not  out  of  order? 

Mr.  Eudaly:  He  has  a  right  to  show  why — 

Vice-President  Fish:  The  Chair  would  rule  that  Mr.  Blair 
is  in  order.  The  question  is  on  the  amendment,  and  if  you 
adopt  the  amendment  you  vote  to  take  up  the  resolution  seri¬ 
atim.  If  you  vote  down  the  amendment,  it  reverts  to  the 
original  question.  All  those  in  favor  will  say  “Aye.”  Those 
opposed  will  say  “No.”  The  “Ayes”  have  it,  and  the  question 
is  on  the  motion  as  amended.  The  Secretary  will  read  the 
first  resolution. 

Secretary  Randall  read  the  first  resolution. 

J.  M.  Blair:  I  move  that  section  be  adopted. 

Seconded  by  several  and  carried. 


Secretary  Randall  read  the  second  resolution,  tendering 
thanks  to  the  people  of  Birmingham. 

A.  S.  Reed,  Wilmington,  Dela.:  I  move  a  rising  vote  of 
thanks  be  taken  on  this  part  of  the  report. 

Seconded  by  Mr.  Blair  and  carried. 

Secretary  Randall  read  the  third  resolution,  providing  for 
Official  Colors  and  Banner. 

Secretary  Randall:  Before  a  motion  is  made  in  regard  to 
this,  I  want  to  say,  every  college  and  university  in  the  land 
has  its  colors,  and  the  idea  is  to  have  a  banner  of  suitable  de¬ 
sign,  composed  chiefly  of  two  colors,  on  which  shall  be  placed 
the  names  and  dates  of  meetings. 

J.  M.  Blair:  I  move  this  Resolution  be  laid  oyer  until  our 
next  meeting. 

Mr.  Richardson:  Second  the  motion. 

Vice-President  Fish:  The  question  is  upon  postponing 
action  on  this  resolution  until  next  year. 

Motion  lost. 

Evans  Jones:  I  move  the  adoption  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Klein:  Second  the  motion. 

J.  M.  Blair:  There  is  one  thing  I  want  to  say.  I  do  not 
want  to  see  that  flag  defaced  with  names,  or  any  other  Amer¬ 
ican  flag,  for  that  matter. 

Secretary  Randall:  Gentlemen,  the  placing  of  the  name 
and  date  upon  the  National  flag  is,  I  think,  a  mistake.  It  is  a 
violation  of  our  Constitution  to  so  mark  “Old  Glory.”  We 
shall  have  to  take  the  words  “St.  Louis,  1904,”  off  that  top 
stripe.  But  we  can  fasten  a  pennant  on  the  staff.  “Old  Glory” 
is  not  revered  by  any  man  in  America  more  than  I.  We  are 
going  to  keep  it  as  it  is,  forever  I  trust.  However,  we  may 
have  a  banner  of  our  own  on  which  the  dates  may  be  placed, 
and  we  may  also  have  Association  Colors,  if  you  please. 

Mr.  Smith:  I  don’t  believe  we  need  any  more  flags.  If  we 
have  a  banner,  why  not  have  that  one? 

Mr.  W.  P.  Blair:  I  am  going  to  vote  for  this  resolution, 
gentlemen,  and  I  am  going  to  vote  for  it  because  every  organ¬ 
ization  in  this  country,  every  State,  every  college,  every  uni¬ 
versity,  every  great  association,  has  its  colors  or  its  banner, 
and  I  want  to  know  what  Association  in  the  United  States 
deserves  a  banner  of  its  own  if  the  National  Brick  Manufac¬ 
turers’  Association  of  the  United  States  does  not?  ( Applause). 

Mr.  Eudaly:  I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  this  Association  hav¬ 
ing  a  banner.  I  think  it  is  right  and  proper  and  nice,  but  I 
am  not  in  sympathy  with  the  proposition  for  the  kind  of  ban¬ 
ner.  I  do  not  like  to  see  a  banner  made  that  will  hold  before 
the  eyes  and  memories  of  those  who  compose  this  Association 
something  that  recalls  the  turmoil  and  dark  hours  of  conflict 
of  this  country.  I  think  the  time  is  past  when  it  is  necessary 
to  have  any  such  banner.  The  eloquence  of  the  gentlemen  at 
our  banquet  last  evening,  and  the  address  of  welcome  when  we 
first  began  proves  that  it  is  all  over,  and  if  we  cannot  have  a 
banner  that  stands  for  something  elsa  that  a  dead  issue,  we 
ought  not  have  any.  Let  us  have  a  banner  that  means  some¬ 
thing  to  us  as  workers  of  this  country,  and  not  something  to 
remind  us  of  people  that  quarreled  over  a  question  that  we 
are  all  agreed  upon  now. 

Mr.  Klein:  I  do  not  think  that  a  more  beautiful  signi¬ 
ficance  could  be  attached  to  any  banner  that  could  be  used 
by  this  Association  than  the  association  of  the  two  colors  that 
have  been  suggested. 

Mr.  Richardson:  I  could  not  express  myself  more  forcibly 
as  to  the  views  I  hold  than  Mr.  Eudaly  has  done,  but  they  are 
just  the  sentiments  which  come  to  me.  When  I  come  down 
South,  as  I  tried  to  say  when  that  flag  was  presented  here 
Wednesday  afternoon,  I  avoid  bringing  up  the  old  quarrel 
between  two  sections  of  the  country.  We  are  meeting  in  the 
South,  and  it  seems  to  me  it  would  be  bad  taste  to  adopt 
a  banner  on  which  the  two  colors,  the  blue  and  the  grey,  are 
shown.  Our  banner  should  have  some  significance  connected 
with  our  organization,  and  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  war 
or  the  social  question  at  all.  I  have  no  opposition  to  the  sen- 
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timent;  the  idea  is  all  right,  but  I  am  not  in  favor  of  adopt¬ 
ing  the  blue  and  grey  as  a  banner.  I  think  it  my  duty  to  ex¬ 
press  my  views  on  this  question.  Why  not  have  a  Committee 
appointed  to  go  over  this  matter  and  report  to  the  next  con¬ 
vention? 

Secretary  Randall:  This  resolution,  while  not  drawn  by 
me,  was  made  agreeable  to  my  suggestion  at  the  banquet 
Thursday  night.  I  fail  to  see  anything  in  it  that  should  cause 
any  misgivings  or  apprehension  in  the  mind  of  any  member. 
In  intent  and  spirit,  it  is  certainly  in  accord  with  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  organization.  The  two  colors,  blue  and  grey, 
blended,  certainly  stand  for  Brotherhood  and  Fellowship,  and 
if  this  Association  does  not  stand  for  that,  what  in  the  name 
of  Heaven,  does  it  stand  for?  If  we  are  to  have  Associational 
colors,  why  not  blue  and  grey?  What  other  colors  would 
be  more  suitable?  What  do  you  want,  green  and  orange? 
(Laughter) . 

Mr.  J.  M.  Blair:  It  occurs  to  me  it  is  not  a  question  of 
the  advisability  of  selecting  these  colors  or  any  others.  It  is 
my  opinion  that  we  do  not  know  whether  we  want  a  banner, 
and  that  is  why  I  wanted  this  resolution  laid  over  until  a  time 
when  we  could  discuss  it.  Even  if  there  is  only  a  small  minor¬ 
ity,  two,  three  or  four,  of  us  that  are  opposed  to  it,  there  is 
no  reason  why  it  should  be  rushed  through  now. 

Evans  Jones,  Pittsburg,  Pa.:  May  I  have  just  a  moment, 
Mr.  Speaker?  I  don’t  see  where  the  Committee  is  rushing 
things  particularly.  Last  night  at  our  banquet  there  was  a 
timely  notice  given  of  this  matter.  Every  man  at  the  banquet 
seemed  to  acquiesce  in  the  Secretary’s  suggestion.  I  do  not 
see  why  there  should  be  any  false  sentiment  brought  up  in 
this  connection  now.  The  Committee,  of  which  I  am  a  mem¬ 
ber,  considered  it  a  reasonable  proposition.  I  thought  it  was  a 
good  suggestion  last  night,  and  I  think  so  still.  Now,  let  us 
treat  this  like  men.  If  you  don’t  want  to  vote  for  it,  vote 
against  it,  that’s  all.  (Applause). 

Mr.  Alfred  Yates:  The  engineering  bodies  with  which  I  am 
associated,  and  there  are  a  number  of  others  here  who  are 
members  of  the  same  bodies,  and  in  fact  all  similar  organi¬ 
zations,  are  governed  by  the  law  of  majority  rule.  President 
Blair  refers  to  three  or  four  in  the  minority  as  being  entitled 
to  consideration.  Well,  I  think  that  the  proper  thing  is  to 
submit  to  the  will  of  the  majority,  and  I  call  on  the  Chair  to 
put  the  question. 

Mr.  Eudaly:  I  want  bo  make  a  motion  that  a  committee 
of  three  be  appointed  to  consider  this  and  report  next  year. 
I  make  this  as  an  amendment  to  the  motion. 

Mr.  Copeland:  I  move  to  lay  the  amendment  on  the  table, 
and  call  for  the  previous  question,  and  in  making  that  request, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  say  that  I  think  it  is  a  most  cour¬ 
teous  and  appropriate  thing  for  this  Association  to  adopt  blue 
and  grey  as  the  colors  of  the  organization.  I  listened  last 
night  at  the  banquet  to  the  eloquence  of  the  speakers  who 
come  from  all  sections  of  the  country,  and  was  delighted  by 
the  spirit  of  patriotism  and  good  fellowship  expressed  by 
every  one.  Like  my  friend  Jones,  of  Pennsylvania,  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  the  Secretary  for  the  adoption  of  a  banner  and  the 
colors  blue  and  grey  appeals  to  me  as  a  very  pretty  sentiment. 
I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  it,  and  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  amendment  be  laid  on  the  table,  and  call  for  the  pre¬ 
vious  question.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  Klein:  I  second  the  motion. 

Motion  carried. 

Vice-President  Fish  then  put  the  motion  of  the  adoption 
of  the  resolution  as  read,  and  it  was  carried  amidst  great  ap¬ 
plause. 

Mr.  E.  Evans,  Sheffield,  Ala.:  I  want  to  say  that  every  one 
is  for  it  now.  (Laughter.) 

Vice-President  Fish:  The  convention  will  come  to  order 
and  listen  to  the  remainder  of  the  Committee  Report. 

Secretary  Randall  then  read  the  fourth  resolution,  relating 
to  Uniform  Freight  Rates. 


Mr.  Klein:  I  move  the  resolution  be  adopted. 

Seconded  by  several  and  carried. 

Secretary  Randall  then  read  the  fifth  resolution,  relating  to 
the  Publication  of  Proceedings. 

Mr.  W.  P.  Blair:  I  move  its  adoption. 

Seconded  by  several  and  carried. 

Secretary  Randall  read  the  sixth  resolution,  providing  for 
State  Vice-Presidents. 

Mr.  Ittner:  I  am  a  member  of  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers,  and  I  am  aware  that  they  have  vice-presidents 
in  each  State  in  the  Union,  and  that  vice-presidents  can  only 
be  elected  from  the  Executive  Board. 

Mr.  Richardson:  I  think  this  is  a  wise  resolution,  and  I 
move  its  adoption. 

Seconded  by  several  and  carried. 

E.  R.  Dillehay,  Danville,  Ky.:  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
the  adoption  of  the  whole  report. 

Seconded  by  W.  P.  Blair  and  carried. 

Mr.  McMillan:  I  move  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Miss  Wallace, 
the  Assistant  Secretary,  for  her  efficient  and  untiring  work 
for  this  Association. 

Seconded  by  several  and  carried. 

Secretary  Randall:  I  have  here  a  letter  from  the  Com- 


Geo.  H.  Drew,  Grant  Park,  Ill. 


mercial  Club  of  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  extending  an  invitation  to 
hold  our  next  Convention  in  that  city. 

Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  Jany.  30,  1905. 
National  Brick  Mfrs.  Association, 

Of  United  States  of  America, 

Birmingham,  Ala. 

Gentlemen :  The  Commercial  Club  of  Terre  Haute,  Indiana, 

hereby  extends  you  a  cordial  invitation  to  hold  your  Twentieth  An¬ 
nual  Convention  in  our  city. 

Terre  Haute  is  within  a  few  miles  of  the  center  of  population, 
and  is  a  central  point  between  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis,  and 
Louisville.  At  the  time  of  holding  your  next  convention,  it  will 
have  twelve  lines  of  railroad  in  operation,  branching  out  in  every 
direction,  and  including  the  main  lines  of  the  Big  Four  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

The  hotel  accommodation  is  ample,  and  a  good  place  for  your 
meeting  will  be  provided. 

You  will  And  much  here  to  interest  you  in  your  line  of  business 
— immense  beds  of  shale  and  clay,  ranging  from  15  to  100  feet  in 
thickness,  underlaid  with  good  coal,  and  a  number  of  extensive  clay 
plants  in  operation,  making  a  large  variety  of  wares  for  which  the 
shales  and  clays  are  particularly  well  adapted’. 

In  behalf  of  the  people  of  Terre  Haute,  we  will  assure  you  a  cor¬ 
dial  welcome  if  you  deem  it  advisable  to  accept  this  invitation. 

Truly  yours, 

Jno.  T.  Beasley,  President. 

W.  H.  Duncan,  Secretary. 

Mr.  Copeland:  I  move  it  be  referred  to  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee. 
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Seconded  and  carried. 

Vice-President  Fish:  Gentlemen,  this  brings  us  to  the  end 
of  our  programme,  and  if  there  is  no  further  business  to  at¬ 
tend  to,  a  motion  to  adjourn  is  in  order.  Before  declaring 
our  sessions  closed,  I  want  to  again  thank  you  for  the  honor 
you  conferred  on  me,  and  for  your  forbearance  and  patience 
with  me  as  your  acting  Chairman,  and  to  express  the  hope  that 
each  and  every  one  who  has  participated  in  these  meetings 
may  realize  some  real,  direct  benefit  therefrom;  also  do  I  wish 
to  record  my  appreciation  of  the  efficient  and  faithful  services 


of  our  Secretary  and  his  able  assistant,  Miss  Wallace.  To  the 
members  of  our  craft,  from  the  Birmingham  District,  the 
President  wishes  to  say  that  we  have  all  enjoyed  your  hospi¬ 
tality,  and  though  the  weather  has  been  such  that  the  sun 
did  not  shine,  yet  it  has  been  with  us  truly  on  this  visit,  a 
“Sunny  South.”  I  sincerely  hope  that  you  may  each  of  you 
have  a  pleasant  and  safe  journey  home,  and  that  peace  and 
prosperity  may  go  with  you,  and  that  we  may  all  meet  again 
a  year  hence.  “God  be  with  you  ’till  we  meet  again.” 

Adjourned  sine  die. 


THE  ANNUAL  BANQUET. 


A  Symphony  of  Good  Cheer — A  Beautiful  Hall — A  Magnificent  Audience  and 

A  Flow  of  Wit  and  Patriotic  Oratory. 


The  Spirit  of  Hilarity  Dominates  the  Chief  Social  Function  at  Birmingham. 


A  GORGEOUS  SETTING  for  a  sumptuous  dinner  was 
what  greeted  the  eyes  of  the  members  of  the  N.  B.  M. 
A.,  when  with  their  wives,  daughters  and  sweethearts, 
they  marched  into  the  great  banquet  hall  of  the  Hillman  Hotel 
at  8:00  p.  m.,  February  2,  1905. 

The  hall  was  beautifully  decorated,  red  being  the  predom¬ 
inating  color,  and  the  tables  were  bedecked  with  flowers. 
Four  hundred  plates  were  laid,  and  at  each  there  was  a  pretty 
favor  containing  an  odd  paper  head  gear,  of  which  there  was 
an  endless  variety,  and  a  souvenir  or  toy,  such  as  a  tiny  deck 
of  cards,  a  quaint  whistle,  a  diminutive  horn,  or  some  similar 
noise  producing  contrivance,  each  and  every  one  of  which  were 
quickly  brought  into  play  as  soon  as  the  Reverend  Dominie 
had  said  grace.  The  result  was  pandemonium  for  a  few  mo¬ 
ments  and  hilarity  for  the  balance  of  the  evening.  The  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  as  they  donned  their  paper 
caps  of  various  shapes  and  colors,  was  indeed  quaint;  a  veri¬ 
table  living,  moving  picture  that  no  artist  can  paint.  The 
spirit  of  fun  was  rampant,  and  post-prandial  orators  were 
never  greeted  by  a  more  appreciative  and  responsive  audience. 
Toastmaster  Sibley  and  his  associates  were  well  recompensed 
for  their  labor  of  love  so  royally  performed,  by  the  glad  light 
that  was  reflected  in  every  face,  when,  as  the  Master  of  Cere¬ 
monies,  he  called  for  order,  and  welcomed  the  guests  on  behalf 
of  the  local  Committee.  The  dinner  itself  was  a  secondary 
matter,  but  it  was  really  fine  and  admirably  served.  As  it 
properly  should  be,  the  last  course  was  the  best  of  all,  the  ice 
cream  being  served  in  a  miniature  old-fashioned  brick  kiln,  a 
very  happy  conceit. 

BANQUET  INTRODUCTOBY. 

Toastmaster  Sibley:  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  Now  that  we 
have,  I  trust,  in  an  appetizing  manner,  attended  to  the  wants 
of  the  outer  man,  especially  in  furnishing  a  kiln  that  the 
brickmaker  could  open  with  satisfaction  as  to  the  contents, 
it  is  meet  and  proper  that  the  inner  man  should  be  treated  to 
a  feast  of  reason  and  a  flow  of  wit. 

As  the  first  offering,  it  is  my  pleasure  to  present  to  you 
a  distinguished  citizen,  whom  Birmingham  and  all  Alabama 
delights  to  honor,  because  he  has  always  been  an  honor  to  us. 
is  not  often  that  the  beloved  physician  and  skilled  surgeon 
enters  the  arena  of  politics  and  statecraft,  and  I  believe  Ala¬ 
bama  occupies  a  unique  position  in  having  a  doctor  at  the 
helm  of  the  Ship  of  State.  The  record  shows  that  his  diag¬ 
nosis  when  the  welfare  of  our  commonwealth  has  been  threat¬ 


ened,  are  as  accurate,  and  the  remedies  as  helpful,  as  in  treat¬ 
ing  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to. 

Under  his  care  and  treatment  we  feel  as  satisfied  as  the 
young  bridegroom  whose  mother-in-law  was  taken  very  sick  at 
his  house.  After  the  attending  physician  had  examined  the 
good  woman,  the  son-in-law  called  him  aside  and  asked,  “how 
about  it?”  The  physician  replied  that  she  was  a  very  sick  wo¬ 
man,  in  fact  she  was  right  at  Death’s  door.  The  son-in-law  im¬ 
mediately  said,  “Doc,  I  am  not  a  very  rich  man,  but  I’ll  give 
you  all  I  have  if  you  will  just  pull  her  through.” 

It  is  my  distinguished  pleasure,, Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  to 
present  to  you  pur  acting  Governor — Dr.  R.  M.  Cunningham, 
who  will  respond  to  the  toast,  “The  State  of  Alabama.”  (Ap¬ 
plause). 

THE  STATE  OF  ALABAMA. 

Governor  Cunningham. 

Mi-.  Toastmaster,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  In  addition  to  the 
hearty  welcome  you  have  already  received  upon  the  part  of  the 
City  of  Birmingham,  commercial  and  other  organizations  and  your 
local  brothers,  I  desire,  though  at  a  late  hour,  to  extend'  to  you  a 
hearty  welcome  upon  the  part  of  the  State  of  Alabama.  From  what 
I  see  of  you  and  have  heard  of  you,  you  undoubtedly  represent  a 
very  large  and  successful  department  of  the  great  manufacturing 
interests  of  America.  Your  raw  material  was  the  first  called  into 
requisition  for  any  manufacturing  purposes.  We  are  informed  that 
Adam  was  made  of  clay,  and  undoubtedly,  judging  from  his  pos¬ 
terity,  Adam  must  have  been  a  brick.  We  are  also  informed  that 
into  this  raw  material,  Adam  and  his  posterity  must  likewise  re¬ 
turn.  It  might  be  advisable  that  in  this  return,  to  assume  the 
form  of  brick,  might  be  symbolic  of  what  we  were  here  and  con¬ 
venient  for  future  utilities,  by  manufacturing  firebrick  out  of  the 
dust  of  men,  and  flower  pots  and  vases  out  of  the  dust  of  women. 

I  am  sure,,  ladies  and!  gentlemen,  that  this  occasion,  this 
magnificent  assembly  would  be  an  inspiration  to  any  man.  This 
splendid  body  of  men  and  these  beautiful  women,  and  I  assure  you 
I  am  in  earnest  about  the  last  proposition,  should  inspire  any  one 
to  have  something  to  say  on  so  great  a  subject  as  that  of  Alabama. 
To  cherish  and  to  revere  one’s  State,  whether  to  the  manor  born,  or 
otherwise,  is  simply  to  yield  to  the  sacred  impulses  of  love  and  duty. 
To  admire  and  to  praise  one’s  State  is  to  recognize  its  excellencies, 
give  credence  to  its  worth.  To  aspire  to  be  helpful  to  one’s  State, 
to  aid  it  in  an  onward  and  upward  progress,  that  it  may  be  greater 
and’  better,  is  an  aspiration  of  the  highest  and  loftiest  patriotism.  . 

I  am  here  tonight  to  honor  the  invitation  of  your  Committee, 
for  the  purpose  of  delivering  to  you  a  short  address  in  response  to 
the  toast,  “The  State  of  Alabama.”  Alabama,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
is  a  great  State.  If  we  were  to  enumerate  its  resources,  it  would 
practically  be  to  enumerate  the  majority  of  the  whole  catalogue  of 
minerals,  vegetables,  flora,  fauna,  industry  and  commerce.  Were  I 
to  allude  to  its  history  and  call  your  attention  to  its  details,  it  would 
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be  too  monotonous,  but  let  me  say  when  you  review  Its  history  as 
a  whole  you  will  find,  whether  In  peace  or  war,  it  is  characterized  by 
patriotism  and  bravery.  (Applause).  When  we  look  to  the  future, 
taking  its  past  history  as  the  looking  glass,  when  we  recognize  the 
present  condition  and  environment  by  which  it  is  surrounded,  taking 
in  connection  with  its  intrinsic  power,  we  must  realize  and  know 
that  its  final  destiny  will  be  written  higher  and  higher  in  the  great 
history  of  this  great  country  of  ours. 

There  are  two  things  that  make  a  State ;  that  make  a  Nation  ; 
that  make  the  world,  the  commercial  resources  and  the  people.  When 
it  comes  to  natural  resdurces,  we  believe  that  Alabama  is  the  equal 
in  many  respects  with  the  vast  majority  of  the  States  of  this  Union, 
but  when  we  combine  these  two  particulars,  there  Is  no  other  State 
in  the  Union  that  possesses  to  such  a  great  extent  and  in  such  a 
marvelous  quantity,  the  triumvirate  triumph  of  wealth ;  cotton  and 
iron,  and  corn.  (Applause.)  If  you  feed'  the  world  on  corn,  we  have 
it.  When  you  want  clothes,  you  must  come  to  us,  and  when  you  want 
iron  and  steel,  we  can  furnish  it  at  a  living  price  when  the  rest  of 
the  world  goes  out  of  business.  52,000  square  miles  in  extent,  more 
than  18,000  square  miles  of  minerals,  the  third  State  in  the  Union 
in  the  production  of  iron  ore,  the  fourth  in  pig  iron,  and,  I  believe, 
fifth  in  production  of  coal  and  steel,  and  I  want  you  to  understand 
that  steel  is  spelled  the  right  way.  (Laughter.)  With  cotton  manu¬ 
factories  springing  up  all  over  the  state,  the  fourth  cotton  producing 
'State  in  the  Union ;  with  20,000,000  acres  of  land  for  agriculture, 
with  only  8,000,000  acres  in  cultivation,  with  only  two-fifths  of  this 
available  agriculture  land  in  cultivation,  Alabama  paid  in  1899,  45 
per  cent,  of  the  value  of  all  the  agriculture  land  after  feeding  the 
stock.  The  average  for  the  United'  States  was  18  per  cent.,  and  in 
all  the  splendid  States  throughout  the  Central  West,  the  great  corn 
States,  it  was  only  16  per  cent.,  and  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  the 
greatest  agriculture  State  perhaps  in  the  Union,  it  was  only  13  per 
cent.,  and  yet  in  this  latter  State,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  seven- 
tenths  of  the  land  is  in  cultivation.  If  Alabama  can  pay  45  per  cent, 
of  the  value  of  its  agriculture  property,  its  real  estate,  its  stock, 
its  farrping  implements,  and  all  other  form  of  agriculture  materials, 
with  two-fifths  of  its  available  agriculture  land  in  cultivation,  and 
the  great  Western  States  can  only  pay  16  per  cent,  with  seven  acres 
out  of  every  ten  in  cultivation,  I  ask  you,  if  there  is  any  other 
States  in  this  great  and  splendid  Republic  of  ours  that  offers  such 
a  splendid  location  for  homes  as  this  great  State  of  Alabama. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  when  we  come  to  d'iscuss  and  to  con¬ 
sider  the  population  of  the  State  of  Alabama,  to  a  certain  extent, 
we  have  been  the  victim  of  circumstances,  which  determined  the 
immigration  of  people,  and  the  propogation  and  maintenance  of  its 
species.  It  was  through  the  operation  of  the  natural  law  that  the 
colored  man  drifted  to  the  Southern  States.  An  interpretation  of 
facts  of  history,  in  connection  with  the  influence  of  uniform  cli¬ 
mate  and  the  operation  of  the  laws  of  nature  demonstrates  that 
the  aggregation  of  the  colored  people  South  of  Mason  and  Dixie's 
Line  was  due  neither  to  New  England  prudence  or  Southern  avar¬ 
ice,  but  we  are  the  victims,  so  that  today  out  of  1,800,000  popu¬ 
lation,  we  have  only  about  1,000,000  that  stand  for  and  repre¬ 
sents  that  splendid  manhood  that  is  embraced  in  the  Caucasian 
race.  The  great  hope  of  the  State  of  Alabama  is  the  induction  into 
the  State  of  the  people  from  outside  States.  They  may  come,  pro¬ 
vided  they  bring  with  them  patriotism,  loyalty  to  government,  re¬ 
spect  for  law,  brains  to  think,  and'  hands  to  work,  and  if  such  can 
be  found,  Alabama  opens  her  arms  and  bids  them  come.  (Applause.) 

Alabama  offers  for  the  capitalist  a  favorable  field  for  invest¬ 
ment  ;  to  the  laborer,  remuneration  for  his  labor ;  for  the  artisan, 
and  mechanic,  work  and  compensation  for  his  skill.  I  am  free  to 
confess  that  we  have  enough  of  doctors  and  lawyers  (Laughter)  and 
there  may  be  enough  of  preachers.  (More  Laughter.)  Doctors  live 
off  of  people’s  misfortunes,  lawyers,  live  off  of  their  rascality,  and 
preachers  off  of  their  fright.  (Laughter  and  applause). 

We  now  come  to  the  ethical  conditions  of  the  State  of  Alabama. 
I  want  to  say  we  are  improving  constantly  and  the  energy  of  the 
State  is  directed  toward  an  improvement  in  all  of  these  conditions. 
The  only  one  thing  needful  in  our  State  is  education  of  the  masses 
of  the  people,  and  that  one  thing  needful  is  being  prosecuted  as  it 
has  never  been  before.  Thirty  cents  out  of  every  sixty-five  cents 
of  ad  valorem  taxes  of  Alabama  going  into  the  common  schools  of  Ala¬ 
bama.  There  is  no  other  State  in  the  Union  that  equals  this  per  cent, 
of  its  ad  valorem  tax  that  goes  toward  the  education  of  the  people. 
We  have  something  like  five  months  of  school  for  the  masses  of 
the  people  of  this  State.  Under  our  Constitution,  the  people  are 
enabled  to  levy  10  cent  taxes  for  additional  school  funds  to  be  used 
in  the  counties.  Eighteen  counties  in  the  State  of  Alabama  have 
voted  upon  this  question  and  seventeen  have  stood  for  light,  for 
information  and  for  education.  Our  colleges  ax-e  prosperous,  our 
agricultural  schools  are  prosperous,  and  the  farmer  boy  to-day  is 
being  taught  in  no  uncertain  way  the  great  fundamental  princi¬ 
ples  of  nature.  He  is  being  taught  that  the  farmer  is  not  a  laborer, 
but  a  professional  man,  and  it  requires  as  much  brains  and  culture 
and  power  to  farm  successfully  as  it  does  to  make  a  success  of 
any  other  profession. 

The  State  of  Alabama  has  boasted,  and  I  presume  will  continue 


to  boast  of  her  women.  (Applause).  And  in  this  boast,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  she  is  right  and  justified.  All  women  are  beautiful,  but 
some  are  more  beautiful  and  some  a,-e  stii!  more  beautiful.  I 
think  Alabama  can  claim  that  that  her  citizenship  is  honest  and 
brave  and  patriotic.  They  have  been  tried  upon  field  of  battle 
and  not  found  wanting.  Possibly  we  have  been  patriotic  and  states¬ 
manlike,  but  I  am  free  to  confess  that  we  have  not  ns  yet  learned 
to  do  the  whole  business  in  Industry  and  commerce,  but  we  are  com 
ing  on.  We  have  been  going  to  school  with  the  Yanks  somewhat 
and  we  are  learning  a  great  deal.  (Applause.) 

Alabama  is  just  and  fair.  With  the  white  people  of  the  State 
voting  95  per  cent,  of  the  school  fund  of  the  State,  we  are  educating 
fairly  and  honestly  and  earnestly  the  colored  children  of  the  State 
of  Alabama.  The  sentiment  of  Alabama  to-day  is  that  ignorance  is 
not  a  cure  for  anything,  and  that  while  education  may  not  be  a  cure 
for  all  things,  it  is  helpful  in  all  things,  even  in  rascality.  (Ap¬ 
plause.)  We  have  our  share  of  that  also.  (Laughter.)  I  believe, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  the  State  of  Alabama  is  a  good  place  to 
live  in.  The  sun  shines  very  brightly  here  most  of  the  time,  except¬ 
ing  only  when  it  is  cloudy.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  believe  there  is 
no  other  State  in  the  Union  more  inviting  for  the  honest  immigrant, 
the  skilled  hand  and  the  intelligent  brain  than  this  splendid  State  of 
Alabama.  I  believe  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  the  eyes  of  the 
Northwest  and  of  the  East  and  of  the  immigrant  will  be  turned  in 
this  direction,  and  will  help  up  our  great  State.  We  believe,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  that  the  war  is  over  (applause),  and  we  aYe  glad 
of  it.  (Applause.)  We  believe  that  upon  the  fields  of  battle  in  the 
war  between  the  States  that  the  blood  of  brothers  mingled,  each  main¬ 
taining  a  cause  which  he  thought  was  right,  and  which  cause  had 
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to  be  settled  by  the  arbitrament  of  the  swoi-d.  The  result  was  for 
the  best,  and  therefore  each  side  is  entitled  to  equal  honor.  (Ap 
plause.)  The  conditions  that  grew  out  of  the  war  were  national  in 
their  scope  and  influence,  but  largely  local  in  their  solution.  We  be¬ 
lieve  we  are  a  part  of  the  civilization  that  is  national  in  its  char¬ 
acter,  and  that  what  we  are  will  effect  the  civilization  of  New 
England  and  the  West,  and  what  they  are  will  effect  the  civiliza¬ 
tion  of  the  State  of  Alabama.  We  believe  that  as  a  part  of  a  great 
nation  which  constitutes  part  of  the  civilization  of  the  world, 
that  we  are  in  the  name  of  our  States  responsible  for  the  civiliza¬ 
tion  of  mankind.  That  being  the  case,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
I  claim,  and  we  all  claim,  that  Alabama  stands  as  the  peer 
of  any  State  in  the  Union,  in  inspiration,  in  patriotism,  de¬ 
votion  and  loyalty  to  the  flag,  to  the  United  States,  and  in  hope  for 
the  future,  and  will  be  there  when  the  final  roll  is  called  in  the  great 
judgment  of  mankind,  and  of  the  United  States  in  particular.  (Pro¬ 
longed  applause.) 

Toastmaster  Sibley:  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  Like  many 
of  the  national  commercial  associations,  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  has 
been  a  leading  factor  in  wiping  out  sectional  feelings  and  cre¬ 
ating  a  closer  fellowship  and  community  of  interest  among 
the  craft  in  all  sections  of  our  beloved  country.  In  our 
souvenir  badge  for  this  convention,  'we  find  the  blue  and  the 
grey  united  in  letters  of  gold,  and  King  Cotton  clasping  them 
tightly  in  the  pendant  below. 

We  have  with  us  tonight  a  gentleman  from  the  Empire 
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State,  who  will  speak  to  us  about  “Our  South,” — Mr.  M.  E. 
Gregory,  of  Corning,  New  York. 

OUR  SOUTH. 

Mr.  Toastmaster,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  I  am  delighted  to  have 
come  down  here  from  New  York  to  this  beautiful  Southern  City  to 
attend  our  National  Brickmakers’  Association,  and  it  is  indeed  an 
added  pleasure  to  me,  at  this  time,  to  express  my  views  concerning 
“Our  South.”  I  say  “Our  South”  advisedly,  for  I  cannot  qualify  the 
words  differently.  Were  I  to  say  “The  South”  it  would  seem  cold, 
and  like  placing  it  afar  off ;  Were  I  a  Northern  man  to  say  “My 
South,”  it  would  be  inconsistent,  and'  still  again,  were  I  to  say 
“Your  South”  that  would  deprive  us  of  the  North,  East  and  West 
of  that  just  sense  of  part  proprietorship  in  every  section  of  this 
glorious  Republic  of  ours.  (Applause). 

At  a  time  like  this,  and  in  an  assemblage  of  this  kind,  we  are, 
I  feel  sure,  impressed  with  the  thought  that  we  belong  to  no  section, 
but  are  all  Americans,  having  at  heart  the  interest  of  all  parts  of 
this  vast  land,  and  feeling  a  keen  sympathy  in  the  affairs  of  all 
its  people. 

The  South  is  not  yours  alone,  men  of  the  South,  nor  the  West 
yours,  men  of  the  West,  nor  the  North  ours,  men  of  the  North  ;  but 
in  a  broader  sense  the  South,  the  West  and  the  North,  with  all 
their  rich  history  and  splendid  peoples,  are  ours. 

What  memories  do  the  words  “Our  South”  call  to  mind.  Memor¬ 
ies  of  the  charms  of  beautiful  women,  of  the  valor  of  brave  men,  of 
chivalry  of  men  for  women,  of  open  handed  hospitality  for  strangers, 
of  high-mind’ed  statesmanship  in  public  matters  and  of  all  the  virtues 
of  private  citizens  in  public  life.  These  are  matters  of  history,  but 
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such  history  as  forms  a  magnificent  part  in  our  heritage  as  a  nation. 
Like  a  noble  hearted,  generous  and  cultured  individual,  who  has 
seen  much  of  life,  -so  “Our  South”  has  had  its  experience  of  pros¬ 
perity  and  adversity,  of  joy  and  sorrow  ;  and  out  of  it  all,  like  the 
individual,  it  has  come  into  a  newer  possession  of  strength  and 
power  and  brilliant  achievements. 

"Beyond  the  Alps  lies  Italy”  was  the  cry  that  gave  new  life  and 
courage  to  Hannibal’s  legions  toiling  up  the  dangerous  mountains 
amid  snow  and  ice  to  the  victories  beyond’;  and  something  like  this, 
1  think,  must  have  been  the'  spirit  of  your  strong  men  who. 
for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  have  looked  beyond  the  industrial 
and  commercial  obstacles  encountered,  to  the  splendid  material  vic¬ 
tories  of  to-day. 

There  is  no  portion  of  this  country  more  prosperous  or  more 
full  of  promise  for  the  future  than  “Our  South.”  We  are  deeply  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  advancement  you  are  making,  both  commercially 
and  intellectually,  and  as  we  follow  the  progress  of  this  part  of 
our  Republic,  we  find  that  she  is  no  longer  a  follower,  but  a  leader. 

To-day  she  is  dictating  the  price  of  iron  to  the  world.  She  is 
no  longer  a  producer  of  cotton  alone,  but  a  manufacturer  as  well, 
and  on  account  of  her  natural  advantages,  her  vast  products  are 
manufactured  more  cheaply  here  than  they  could  be  in  the  North, 
and  for  this  reason  large  amounts  of  money  are  being  invested  here 
annually,  hence  we  no  longer  turn  to  New  England  to  hear  the 
sound  of  cotton  mills,  which  their  thousands  of  shuttles,  and  the 
busy  roar  and  rattle  of  their  factories,  (many  which  are  closed  at 
(he  present  time  on  account  of  the  excessive  cost  of  operation,)  but 
right  here,  in  this  beautiful  land  of  “Our  South.”  we  hear  ana'  see 
all  that  goes  to  make  up  almost  perfect  conditions  of  manufacturing 
enterprise.  There  is  new  life  here  now,  that  speaks  of  increased 


ambition  and  energy.  The  old  Kentucky  home  has  a  new  roof, 
and  the  South  is  thoroughly  awake.  The  sons  of  her  first  families 
have  come  through  the  fires  of  adversity  to  take  front  rank  in  the 
mercantile  and  manufacturing  world  of  to-day.  It  is  astonishing 
that  the  undeveloped  resources  of  the  South  should  have  remained 
so  long  over-looked.  Nature  has  been  most  bountiful  to  you  with 
her  gifts.  Her  timber,  granite,  clays  and  various  minerals,  togetli 
er  with  their  accessibility  furnish  the  foundation  for  industrial 
greatness  ana'  wealth  which  can  hardly  be  realized  at  the  present 
time,  and  I  predict  that  the  next  ten  years  will  show  greater  progress 
and  greater  return  for  capital  invested  here,  than  in  any  other  sec¬ 
tion  of  our  great  Country. 

In  matters  of  Education,  Southern  generosity  and  sacrifice  are 
just  Deginning  to  te  understood,  and  wherever  so  understood,  are 
evoking  a  response  which  is  a  practical  recognition  of  what  is  due 
to  a  people  who  have  put  forth  heroic  efforts  to  rebuild  their  social 
structure,  and  who  are  struggling  with  problems  of  appalling  magni¬ 
tude. 

As  to  any  differences  that  has  existed  in  times  past,  or  which  ex¬ 
ist  at  the  present  time,  between  the  people  of  the  South  and  people 
of  the  North,  I  believe  they  are  largely  due  to  mutual  misunder¬ 
standing  of  each  other's  real  virtues,  which  grows  out  of  imperfect 
knowledge ;  and  when  we  come  to  know  each  other  better,  it  will 
vanish  like  due  under  a  morning  Sun. 

It  is  impossible  to  become  acquainted  with  the  Southern  people, 
without  learning  to  admire  their  social  ideas,  their  family  loyalty, 
their  cordial  hospitality,  and  especially  their  chivalrous  courtesy 
toward  each  other.  The  people  of  “Our  South”  are  noble  hearted, 
impulsive,  and  generous  to  a  fault.  This  has  been  so  inbred'  in  their 
very  natures  for  generations,  that  it  is  to  be  little  wondered  at, 
when  they  come  in  contact  with  the  average  Northerner,  whose  chief 
ambition  seems  to  be  the  accumulation  of  money,  who  rushes  about 
his  business  from  morning  'till  night,  hardly  taking  time  to  eat 
his  meals,  caring  little  for  social  matters,  and  seldom  spending  an 
evening  with  his  family,  they  do  not  find  him  congenial. 

A  story  is  told  which  illustrates  the  bustle  and  hurley  of  the 
North  :  One  day  a  gentleman  was  riding  on  the  Belt  line  in  Boston, 
when  a  nice  old  lady  addressed  him,  requesting  that  he  kindly  as¬ 
sist  her  to  get  off  at  the  next  station.  The  gentleman  courteously 
promised'  to  help  her,  then  as  his  curiosity  was  aroused,  he  asked 
her  to  explain  why  she  had  asked  for  his  assistance,  as  she  seemed 
in  possession  of  all  her  faculties.  To  his  inquiry  the  old  lady  re¬ 
plied,  “Well  you  see  it  is  like  this.  I  have  rheumatism,  and  when 
leaving  the  car  I  have  to  turn  round  and  back  down  the  steps  to 
the  ground.  This  I  begin  to  do  as  soon  as  the  cars  stops,  but  I  no 
more  than  get  one  foot  down  on  the  step,  when,  the  other  pass¬ 
engers  having  changed  the  conductor  cries,  "All  aboard”  and  think¬ 
ing  1  am  about  to  take  the  car,  he  pushes  me  back  on  again,  starts 
the  tar,  and  away  we  go,  and  sir,  I  have  been  around'  this  line 
seventeen  times  already.”  (Laughter). 

I  sincerely  believe,  that  we  of  the  north  need  to  learn  many 
things  from  the  people  of  "Our  South  that  we  need  to  adopt  some 
of  your  steadiness  and  your  method  of  taking  more  time  for  and 
paying  more  attention  to  the  social,  sympathetic  and  hospitable 
phases  of  life. 

The  South  is  now  making  remarkable  strides  in  industrial  pro¬ 
gress,  and  toward  commercial  supremacy.  Its  best  minds  are  being 
turned  to  the  problems  of  business  life,  and  the  development  of  the 
great  resources  of  the  Country ;  social  ana’  political  questions  are 
being  subordinated  to  the  making  of  the  South,  the  power  that  she 
should  be  and  can  be,  because  of  these  resources,  and  because  of 
the  ability  of  her  people. 

The  eyes  of  the  whole  continent  are  turned  toward  you,  expect¬ 
ing  much,  and  I  am  sure  they  will  not  be  disappointed. 

As  the  South  has  had  a  noble  past,  giving  its  best  thought  and 
highest  wisdom  for  the  upbuilding  of  this  great  nation,  so  I  am 
fully  convinced  that  its  future  will  be  still  more  glorious,  and  that 
eventually,  all  men,  of  all  sections  will  point  with  greatest  pride  to 
"Our  South,”  as  the  best  and  most  progressive  part  of  this  magnifi¬ 
cent  empire  of  the  West.  (Applause). 

Toastmaster  Sibley:  Some  one  has  well  said,  that  every 
one  embarking  in  the  brick  business  needs  two  good  banks — 
a  clay  bank  and  a  national  bank,  the  latter,  of  course,  being 
most  indispensable.  We  have  gracing  our  board  tonight  a  man 
still  in  his  prime,  who  came  to  Birmingham  in  the  days  6f  its 
early  history  (and  that  is  not  so  remote,  as  we  are  less  than 
thirty  years  of  age),  and  has  been  identified  with  many  of 
our  financial  institutions,  working  his  way  to  the  top  through 
peculiar  merit  and  aptitude  in  all  the  departments  of  bank¬ 
ing,  till  today  he  is  the  head  of  our  great  First  National 
Bank,  which  is  one  of  the  largest,  both  in  point  of  deposits 
and  volume  of  business,  in  the  Southern  States.  He  will 
speak  to  us  upon  the  subject,  “Our  Business  Interests.”  I 
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have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  our  distinguished  citizen, 
Mr.  W.  P.  G.  Harding.  (Applause). 

OUR  BUSINESS  INTERESTS. 

W.  P.  G.  Hakding,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Mr.  Toastmaster,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  I  never  saw  so  many 
brickmakers  before  m  all  my  life.  In  fact,  I  never  realized  there  were 
so  many,  and  if  each  one  of  you  is  a  brick,  and  I  am  sure  you  must 
be  (laughter)  then  it  has  never  been  my  pleasure  to  mingle  with 
such  good  company  before.  Speaking  of  brick,  naturally  brings  about 
the  subject  of  impressions,  because  sometimes  brick  makes  a  very 
decided  impression,  and  I  want  to  relate  the  different  impressions 
I  have  received  with  brick  at  different  stages  of  my  life.  The  first 
impression  of  this  subject  were  received  at  Sunday  School,  or  as 
my  good  Presbyterian  friend,  Dr.  Stagg,  would  say.  Sabbath  School, 
when  I  heard  about  brickmaking  in  Egypt.  It  seems  that  the 
Assyrians,  owing  to  the  stress  of  circumstance,  several  thousand 
years  ago,  took  to  making  brick  without  straw,  and  the  people  who 
kept  the  Assyrians  thought  they  could  not  make  brick  at  all,  but 
they  did.  However,  that  is  a  condition  that  no  longer  exists. 

My  next  impression  was  received  when  as  a  young  man  I  went 
to  hear  .Tosh  Billings  lecture.  He  said,  “A  brick  is  a  hard  substance, 
most  too  long  to  be  called  square,  and  good  to  throw  at  people  whom 
you  don’t  like.  (Laughter.)  A  little  more  high  toned  and  effective  than 
throwing  plain  mud.”  (Laughter.)  But  seriously  speaking,  coming  to 
nature  years,  my  impression  of  brick1'  is  solidity,  strength  and  per¬ 
manence.  You  show  me  a  town  that  is  built  of  brick,  and  I  will 
show  you  a  prosperous  and  substantial  town. 

Our  business  interests.  I  trust  you  will  excuse  me  for  speak 
ing  of  the  City  of  Birmingham,  but  we  are  all  highly  pleased  and 
feel  highly  complimented  to  have  the  pleasure  of  having  with  us 
so  important  a  convention  as  this  cne.  This  is  by  long  odds  the 
largest  and  most  distinguished  gathering  of  representative  business 
men  that  has  ever  honored  us  with  a  visit.  Birmingham  is  almost 
thirty-three  years  old  and  it  was  almost  born  in  a  brick  kiln. 
In  fact,  old  settlers  say  that  the  first  structure  erected  in  Birming¬ 
ham  was  a  brick  kiln.  From  her  earliest  days,  she  has  been  built 
up  on  a  brick  basis.  You  no  doubt  noticed  a  number  of  business 
blocks  unusual  for  a  town  of  this  size,  and  these  brick  blocks  carry 
their  own  tale.  They  speak  of  our  prosperity  and  the  firm  basis 
upon  which  it  rests.  It  is  a  peculiarity  of  Birmingham,  and  always 
has  been  that  nothing  has  ever  been  large  enough  for  her.  We  trust 
that  when  you  next  meet  with  us,  you  will  be  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  this  remark,  and  that  we  will  have  many  new  business 
blocks  and  handsome  residences  that  will  prove  that  I  am  telling 
the  simple  truth  in  making  these  statements.  The  wealth  of 
Birmingham  is  represented  by  her  bank  deposits  and  by  her  pro¬ 
duction  and  consumption  of  brick,  which  has  been  doubled  in  the 
last  four  years.  I  am  informed  that  the  consumption  of  brick  here 
is  enormous,  about  75,000,000  common  building  brick  per  annum, 
and  I  believe  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  wre  will  use  250,000,- 
000  brick  a  year.  Brickmaking  is  done  on  a  large  scale,  as  you  may 
have  noticed.  In  Birmingham.  Our  honored  Toastmaster  here  to¬ 
night  is  setting  a  fast  pace  and  others  are  pressing  him  closely,  and 
I  am  sure  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  Birmingham  as  a  brick¬ 
making  center  will  be  as  important  a  point  as  any  in  the  United 
States.  (Applause.) 

Toastmaster  Sibley:  At  this  point  we  will  have  some  re¬ 
marks  from  our  honored  President,  Mr.  J.  M.  Blair,  of  Cincin¬ 
nati,  Ohio.  (Applause). 

PRESIDENT  BLAIR’S  ADDRESS. 

Mr.  Toastmaster,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  I  listened  to  the  re 
marks  of  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Alabama  when  he  arose  to 
express  in  such  eloquent  terms  the  good  qualities  of  the  State  of 
Alabama  and  I  was  much  pleased  with  his  patriotic  sentiments.  As 
a  citizen  of  Ohio,  I  shake  hands  with  him  upon  those  patriotic 
sentiments.  We  have  listened  to  the  gentleman  who  has  just  pre¬ 
ceded  me,  the  banker  of  Birmingham.  Now,  as  President  of  this 
National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association,  I  believe  it  devolves 
upon  me  to  discipline  him  and  it  is  my  bonden  duty  to  fine  that 
gentleman  for  mentioniing  the  Egyptian  brickmakers,  for  it  is  a 
standing  and  unwritten  rule  that  a  fine  of  $5.00  be  imposed  upon  any 
man  that  refers  to  the  Egyptians  as  the  first  brickmakers.  (Laugh 
ter  and  applause.)  But  in  consequence  of  his  fine  speech,  we  are 
compelled  to  remit  the  fine. 

As  I  have  said  we  listened  to  the  Governor  when  he  extolled  the 
good  qualities  of  the  State  of  Alabama,  and  it  is  presumed  that 
the  president  of  this  fine  body  of  men  should  get  up  here  and  extol  1 
the  good  qualities  of  ourselves — the  N.  B.  M.  A.  (Applause),  but  in 
after  dinner  speeches,  the  time  is  so  limited  and  it  is  an  inoppor¬ 
tune  time,  so  I  shall  refrain  from  anything  of  the  sort,  as  we  will 
have  it  in  the  Convention  tomorrow.  But  having  been  inducted 
into  the  office  of  Tiesident  of  this  Association  by  a  Committee  of 
ladies,  it  will  not  be  amiss  for  me  to  devote  a  few  remarks  as  to  my 
sentiments  in  regard  to  the  social  features  of  these  convention 
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meetings.  I  believe  the  number  of  ladies  present  at  this  Conven 
tion  in  Birmingham  is  larger  than  at  any  previous  Convention. 
Surely  it.  is  demonstrated  that  the  undertaking  and  enterprise  that 
we  engage  in  is  for  the  sake  of  those  most  near  and  dear  to  us,  and 
the  ties  that  bind  us  are  such  that  we  labor  and  hustle  with  the 
affairs  of  business  that  we  may  make  il  comfortable  and  pleasant  for 
them,  and'  so  the  presence  of  the  ladies  is  necessary  to  our  success. 
The  social  features  of  these  meetings  are  truly  the  strength  of  our 
organization. 

Now  a  word  in  reference  to  our  hosts.  I  want  to  say  to  the 
press  if  any  of  them  are  present,  that  we  compliment  them  upon 
their  reports  of  the  proceedings  of  our  Convention  which  they  have 
given  to  the  public  To  the  brickmakers  of  Birmingham.  You  have 
treated  us  beautifully,  way  beyond  our  expectations.  You  have 
truly  made  it  pleasant  for  us  to  be  with  you.  In  conclusion,  let  me 
say,  it  is  not  necessary  in  this  town  for  us  to  do  as  the  Irishman  did 
in  his  town.  He  got  sick  and  sent  for  the  priest,  who  came  and  took 
a  seat  by  the  side  of  the  bed  and  read  a  page  or  two  from  his  prayer 
book,  and  Pat  said,  “Faith,  father,  and  that  is  foine,  read  it  again.” 
The  priest  complied  and’  read  it  again,  and  Pat  said,  “That  is  spl?n 
did.  Now  would  you  care,  father,  to  sit  on  the  side  of  the  bed  and 
read  it  again.”  The  father  complied,  and  again  Pat  declared  it  was 
fine  and  wanted  him  to  read  it  once  more.  The  priest  read  it  again, 
and  then  he  said,  “Now  Patrick,  I  would  like  to  know  what  comfort 
ana*  consolation  you  have  received  from  the  reading  of  this  chapter.” 
“Your  riverence,”  said  Pat,  “This  is  a  prohibition  town,  and  your 
breath  was  so  good  and  swate  and  strong.”  (Laughter  and  Ap 
plause.) 

Toastmaster  Sibley: 

As  you  all  know,  the  object  and  aim  of  our 

Association,  through  its  conventions,  is  to  teach  us  how 


S.  M.  Duty,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


to  produce  perfect  bricks,  as  nearly  as  possible.  Our  good 
friends,  the  preachers,  who  always  open  our  conventions  with 
piayer,  and  grace  our  banquets,  claim  to  give  more  serious 
study  to  the  only  inspired  treatise  on  the  clayworking  art, 
should  be  in  position  to  throw  some  light  on  the  subject.  So 
I  have  asked  Dr.  John  W.  Stagg,  pastor  of  the  First  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  of  this  city,  to  give  us  his  conception  of  the 
“perfect  brick,”  and  I  feel  sure  you  will  decide  he  is  one  him¬ 
self  before  he  finishes.  You  see  he  has  the  same  initials  as  my¬ 
self,  and  there  is  said  to  be  much  virtue  in  these  honest  Johns. 
Before  yielding  to  him,  I  will  relate  a  brief  anecdote,  that  I 
think  is  quite  apropos. 

A  story  in  which  pathos  is  mingled  with  humor  comes 
from  one  of  the  poorest  districts  of  the  East  End  of  London. 

A  minister  a  few  weeks  ago  gave  a  poor  boy  a  warn!  suit  of 
clothes,  which  seemed  to.  the  little  fellow  as  he  put  them  on 
something  like  a  dream  of  what  heaven  must  be.  More  than 
a  week  passed  away,  and  the  minister  met  his  little  friend 
again.  Knowing  the  boy’s  home  and  the  drunken  father  who 
had  broken  it  up  and  pawned  it  all  for  drink,  he  was  pleased 
and  surprised  to  find  that  the  boy  still  wore  the  suit. 
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“Still  wearing  your  suit?”  he  said. 

There  was  a  world  of  pathos  in  the  boy’s  reply: 

“Yes,  sir;  I’ve  slept  in  it!” 

THE  PERFECT  BRICK. 

Dr.  John  W,  Stagg,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Mr.  Toastmaster,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  my  Fellow  Countrymen  : 
I  use  that  last  word  with  men,  it  impresses  the  women  also.  I 
lcve  everything  American,  and  have  a  great  deal  of  sympathy  with 
the  spirit  of  the  old  New  England  faimer  who  met  one  of  his  kins¬ 
men  who  had  returned  from  the  West  and  told  him  about  the  re¬ 
markable  soil.  “Well,”  said  the  ol3  farmer,  “I  don’t  want  to  go  any 
place  where  I  can’t  put  my  spade  down  and  feel  a  rock.”  (Laughter.) 

I  have  a  great  deal  of  admiration  for  that  “get  up  and  git 

spirit”  of  the  West.  I  knew  a  man  from  Ohio  who  went  out  to  North 

Dakota.  He  landed  in  some  such  weather  as  this.  He  did  not  like 

the  country  and  so  started  back  home.  A  man  met  him  on  the 

way,  and  said,  “Where  are  you  coming  from?”  He  said  “North 
Dakota.”  “Where  did  you  get  that  calf,”  he  asked.  “Well,  I  met 
a  man  going  out  there,  and  he  had  this  calf  and  I  traded  him  forty 
acres  of  land  for  it,  but  when  I  found  the  durn  fool  couldn’t  read 
I  worked  off  eighty  acres  on  him.”  (Laughter  and  applause.) 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  I  have  a  great  deal  of  love  and  affection 
for  the  man  that  I  heard  a  lecturer  in  Boston  tell  about.  Three 
soldiers  were  returning  home  immediately  after  the  war.  They 
were  hatless,  coatless  and  shoeless,  and  one  brawny  fellow  said  to 
the  others,  “Boys,  I  dm  going  home  to  my  wife  and  raise  a  crop, 
and  then  if  the  blamed  Yanks  follow  me  again,  I’ll  lick  ’em  again. 


D.  E.  Reagan,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 


(Laughter.)  Mhen  you  take  these  three  characters  and  combine 
them,  will  you  count  it  anything  but  American? 

We  do  not  look  on  Lincoln  and  Grant  as  men  who  killed  our 
kin,  but  we  look  on  them  as  men  led  by  God  to  work  out  the  great 
problem,  and  you  will  not  look  upon  Lee  and  Jackson  as  men  who 
killed  your  kin,  but  men  of  God  to  help  a  great  section  work  out  a 
problem  that  neither  understood,  but  we  understand  it  now.  (Ap¬ 
plause.) 

However,  I  am  glad  to  see  from  the  West  and  North  and  East, 
people  in  this  Southern  city  of  Birmingham  in  the  State  of  Alabama. 
I  was  to  speak  on  brick,  and  I  believe  you  have  ruled  out  Egypt. 
Don’t  you  know  brickmakers  have  kicked  up  a  good  deal  of  fuss 
ever  since  that  time  they  built  the  tower  of  Babel?  (Laughter.) 
ffhe  brickmaker  was  the  chief  instrument  needed  and  he  caused  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  about  that  time,  and  brickmakers  have  played 
a  considerable  part  in  this  world  ever  since.  I  am  reminded  of 
another  story.  A  brick  layer  was  laying  up  a  wall  and  just  as  an 
old  darkey  passed,  a  brick  slipped  out  of  his  hand  and  landed  on 
the  old  darkey's  head,  and  he  thought  he  had  killed  him  sure,  and 
jest  then  the  old  darkey  looked  up,  and  said,  “Look  heah,  don’t  you 
drop  any  mo’  brick  down  that  way,  you  might  hurt  my  haid.” 
(Laughter.) 

I  am  here  to  talk  about  beautiful  brick.  Brick  are  not  simply 
used  for  laying  the  foundation  of  the  house,  but  they  belong  to 
the  world  of  art,  and  this  great  Association  of  fine  men  from  all 
the  length  and  breadth  of  this  great  country  of  ours  are  as  much 
concerned  in  beautifying  the  world  as  any  collection  of  men  that 
ever  came  together  anywhere.  It  is  the  power  of  the  soul  to  keep 
itself  clean  and  show  a  sharp  outline  of  the  beauty  of  the  mind. 
Have  you  ever  noticed  how  much  art  is  indebted  to  brick?  Not  long 


since,  I  was  passing  one  of  these  stores,  and  of  course  it  was  a 
sharp  man  from  the  North  that  said  to  me,  “We  want  a  brickmaker 
who  has  soul  enough  to  sacrifice  himself  and  leave  out  of  considers 
tion  for  the  time  being  the  material  value  that  is  in  everything  he 
puts  upon  the  market,  and  is  of  as  much  value  to  the  world  as  Ruskin 
saw  when  he  suggested  that  beauty  that  belongs  to  the  natural  grain 
of  he  wood.”  It  is  true  that  you  are  dealing  with  dirt,  but  the  man 
who  is  able  to  transmute  in  this  world  is  the  ^reat  man.  You 
transmute  the  dirt  into  a  thing  of  beauty  until  you  make  a  palace 
fit  for  a  king  or  mansion  for  the  millionaire  and  you  lift  the  populace 
until  they  dream  of  something  better  and  more  beautiful.  Therefore, 
I  pray  the  blessing  of  God  upon  any  craft  of  men  who  bind  them¬ 
selves  together  to  do  their  work  better  and  more  honestly.  It  has 
risen  above  that  which  is  small,  and  up  to  that  which  is  highest 
to  bring  into  the  principles  of  the  man  moved  by  the  warmth  of  his 
soul,  to  ask  how  can  I  take  my  vocation  and  so  dedicate  it  to  the 
service  of  mankind  that  the  world  shall  be  brighter  and  better  and 
more  beautiful.  You  have  that  power  in  your  Association,  and  I 
am  glad  to  see  that  you  have  the  good  sense,  some  of  you  ugly  men, 
to  bring  along  your  good  wives  and  even  up  this  thing  until  it 
is  as  good  looking  a  body  as  I  ever  saw.  (Laughter.) 

I  thought  at  first,  I  would  take  a  text,  and  I  thought  I  would 
preach  from  the  one  “Flee  from  the  wrath  to  come.”  You  may  think 
I  have  never  had  any  experience  in  brickmaking,  but  I  have.  I 
undertook  once  to  make  six  million  brick  in  order  to  use  2.000,000 
that  would  cost  me  nothing,  and  I  had  a  rare  experience,  and  just  as 
I  had  300,000  brick  in  the  kiln,  the  whole  side  wall  fell  down,  and 
the  foreman  lost  his  head,  and  finally  I  got  together  about  150  col¬ 
ored  men  and  I  mixed  up  a  puddle  of  mud  and  set  to  work  to  daub 
up  the  side  and  the  corner,  and  the  next  day  was'  Sunday  and  we 
had  to  work  pretty  fast,  and  a  day  or  so  after,  I  heard  one  of  the 
colored  men  talking  about  it  and  he  said,  “The  whole  side  of  that 
kiln  fell  in,  and  Mr.  Little  done  lost  his  haid.  but  the  preacher,  he 
took  hold  and  he  made  the  men  work  like  Hell,  and  he  saved  the 
kiln.”  (Prolonged  laughter  and  applause.) 

Just  one  more  story  I  want  to  tell  you,  and  I  tell  it  under  the 
protest  of  my  wife.  It  is  the  story  of  a  man  who  worked  at  a 
hotel  up  in  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains.  There  came  to  the  hotel  an 
Englishman,  and  this  man  who  worked  at  the  hotel  was  telling  a 
comrade  of  his  about  this  Englishman.  He  said,  “We  had  an 
Englishman  over  at  the  hotel,  and  we  were  talking  about  a  big 
deer  we  had  killed,  and  he  said  they  had  bigger  deer  than  that  in 
England.  I  couldn’t  contradict  him,  because  I  had  never  been  in 
England.  Somebody  went  fishing  and  caught  some  great  big  trout 
and  I  showed  them  to  the  Englishman  and  he  said  they  had  bigger 
trout  than  that  in  England,  and  I  could  not  contradict  him,  because 
I  had  never  been  over  theTe.  And  I  thought  I  would  find  something 
bigger  than  they  had  in  England.  One  day  I  found  a  big  mud  turtle 
and  I  took  him  up  stairs  and  put  him  in  the  Englishman's  bed,  and 
then  I  hid  and  waited  until  the  Englishman  came  up  stairs  and 
went  into  his  room,  and  began  to  get  ready  for  bed.  Then  presently 
I  beard  him  yell,  “Murder,  murder,  take  him  off,  take  him  off !”  and  I 
let  him  thresh  around  a  while,  and  then  I  looked  in  and  I  said  “That’s 
an  American  bedbug;  have  you  got  any  in  England  bigger  than  that?” 
(Laughter  and  applause.) 

Toastmaster  Sibley:  Ain’t  he  a  brick?  A  “perfect  brick”? 
(Applause).  I  think  it  is  very  appropriate  at  this  time  to  hear 
from  a  brickmaker,  “The  Impressions  of  a  Tenderfoot,”  Mr. 
Daniel  E.  Reagan,  Terre  Haute,  Ind.  (Applause). 

THE  IMPRESSION  OF  A  “TENDERFOOT.” 

Daniel  E.  Reagan,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

Mr.  Toastmaster,  Ladies  and  Brickmakers  :  I  think  there  is  some 
mistake  about  this.  Brother  Randall  accosted  me  this  evening  in 
the  hotel  lobby  and  said,  “Mr.  Reagan,  we  are  up  against  it.”  I  said 
“What  do  you  mean  by  that?”  He  said,  “Well  the  man  who  was  to 
respond  to  the  toast,  “The  Tenderfoot”  has  disappointed  us,  and 
we  want  you  to  deliver  a  little  toast  on  that  subject,”  and  I  told 
him  I  would.  Now,  having  partaken  of  this  splendid  hospitality 
in  this  beautiful  city  of  Birmingham,  I  could  most  assuredly  better 
respond  to  the  toast,  “The  Impression  of  a  Tender  Heart”  than  “The 
Impressions  of  a  Tenderfoot.”  (Applause.)  And  more  especially,  my 
friends,  since  most  of  the  time  I  have  spent  in  the  city,  my  feet 
have  been  either  under  the  table  or  under  a  car  seat  going  “round 
the  Horn.”  (Laughter  and  applause.)  We  went  about  40  miles  around 
the  horn  in  five  hours.  In  Indiana  we  can  beat  that,  we  go  around 
a  horn  in  about  two  minutes  with  three  fingers.  (Laughter.)  Real¬ 
ly,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  felt  so  embarrassed  when  I  got  up  that 
what  few  ideas  I  did  have,  have  deserted  me,  and  you  can  Imagine 
how  I  feel  to  stand  up  before  400  or  500  most  intelligent  and  intel¬ 
lectual  people.  I  have  been  surprised  ever  since  I  came,  for  I  came 
down  here  expecting  to  hear  something  about  burning  brick,  and  I 
have  heard  nothing  much  since  I  have  been  here  but  burning  elo¬ 
quence.  (Laughter.) 

I  really  feel  in  much  the  same  fix  as  a  certain  Hibernian 
friend  of  mine,  who  spent  his  Sunday  and  Sunday  night  spending 
his  Saturday  night’s  pay.  He  got  up  Monday  morning,  put  on  his 
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overalls,  and  got  them  on  wrong  side  before,  and  wont  to  work. 
He  tilled  his  hoof  with  brick,  climbed  to  the  fourth  story  of  the 
building  with  his  load,  when  all  at  oree  his  foot  slipped  and  he  fell 
to  the  ground.  A  crowd  of  his  fellow  workmen  rushed  over  to  him, 
and  one  good  friend  said,  “My  Heavens,  Pat,  are  you  killed?" 
Another  said,  “Are  there  any  bones  broken?”  Pat  staggered  to 
his  feet,  looked  around  and  then  down  at  his  overalls  and  then  said. 
“I  don't  know  whether  there  are  any  bones  broken  or  not,  but  1 
am  in  a  divil  of  a  twist.”  (Laughter  and  applause.)  That  is  the 
way  I  feel  tonight,  a  little  bit  twisted. 

To  go  back  to  the  subject  of  hospitality,  I  really  believe  that 
the  good  people  of  Birmingham,  from  what  they  have  done  to¬ 
night  and  have  been  doing  ever  since  we  came,  think  they  are 
never  going  to  see  us  again.  In  fact,  they  must  feel  very  much 
Hike  another  Hibernian  friend  cf  mine  who  was  working  as  a 
section  hand.  He  had  saved  up  a  small  fortune  amounting  to 
5.00.  He  got  very  sick  and  one  day  thought  he  was  going  to  die, 
and  he  called  his  companion  and  room-mate  to  his  bedside,  and 
said,  “Dennis,  you  and  I  have  been  going  together  in  this  country 
a  long  time,  we  have  been  working  on  the  section  many  a  year 
together,  and  have  had  many  a  good  time  with  the  boys,  and  they 
have  always  treated  us  well.  Don’t  you  think  it  befitting  now 
for  me  to  spend  my  earnings  on  the  boys  at  the  funeral?  I  am 
going  to  die,  I  know  it,  and  there  is  no  use  leaving  my  money  to 
the  widows  or  to  charity.  I  am  going  to  give  it  to  the  boys.” 
Dennis  said,  “Mike,  I  think  so,  too.”  “Well,  then,  Dennis  go  over 
there  in  the  corner,  and  pull  down  that  vest  and  look  in  the  in¬ 
side  pocket  ana'  feel  down  in  the  bottom  and  get  the  $15.00." 
“Sure,  Mike,  I  will,  but  say,  Mike,  shall  we  spend  the  money 
coming  back  or  going  to  the  funeral.”  “Well,  you  domn  fool,”  said 
Mike,  “spend  it  while  you’re  going ;  I  won’t  be  wid  yez  coming 
back.”  (Laughter  and  applause.)  I  am  afraid  they  don’t  ex¬ 
pect  to  see  us  again. 

I  have  another  feeling  in  my  heart  this  evening  for  this 
audience,  at  least  a  large  portion  of  it.  I  am  not  what  Brother 
Randall  supposed  me  to  be.  I  was  born  and  raised  in  the  same 
State  that  he  was  but  I  am  thankful  I  don’t  live  there  now.  He 
thinks  I  am  a  full-fledged  Hoosier,  but  the  better  half  of  me  is 
a  Southern  woman.  I  was  so  taken  with  the  ladies  of  the  South 
on  my  first  visit  to  the  South  that  I  made  up  my  mind  I  would 
take  one  back  home  with  me,  and  the  only  telling  speech  I  ever 
made  in  my  life  was  that  speech.  (Applause.)  I  am  not  like 
the  worthy  Governor,  who  claimed  in  his  speech  that  all  good 
things  come  from  Alabama.  I  do  not  claim  that  all  good  things 
come  from  Indiana,  but  I  do  claim  that  all  good  things  go  there, 
sooner  or  later.  (Applause). 

Toastmaster  Sibley:  When  the  Apostle  Paul  placed  the 
ban  upon  women  speaking  in  the  churches  before  a  mixed 
congregation,  it  had  such  a  depressing  effect  that  the  ladies 
got  together  and  resolved  not  to  speak  to  the  men  about  their 
business  or  domestic  affairs,  and  hence  arose  the  term  “silent 
partners.”  This  toast  will  be  responded  to  by  Mr.  R.  N. 
Rhodes. 

But  in  our  present  day  of  progress,  we  all  know  that 
while  the  public  hears  little  from  them,  the  mainstay  of  many 
a  firm  is  these  selfsame  silent  partners.  Perhaps  if  we  gave 
them  more  frequently  a  “public  say”  they  would  not  feel  like 
the  little  Sunday  school  boy. 

The  Sunday  school  class  was  singing,  “I  want  to  be  an 
angel.”  “Why  don’t  you  sing  louder,  Bobby?”  “I’m  sing¬ 
ing  as  loud  as  I  feel,”  exclaimed  Bobby. 

Ah,  Cupid,  Cupid,  only  see 

The  joke  that  you  have  played  on  me! 

I’m  six  feet  three,  and  I  adore 
A  great  big  man  who’s  five  feet  four. 

(Applause). 

OIJR  SILENT  PARTNERS. 

Rufus  N.  Rhodes,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Mr.  Toastmaster,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  It  is  a  high  priv¬ 
ilege  to  hear  Governor  Cunningham  and  these  other  delightful  ora¬ 
tors,  which  you  would  appreciate  less,  if  you  had  to  follow  them. 
(Laughter).  It  is  a  high  pleasure  to  stand  and  look  into  the 
faces  of  this  body  of  representative  men  and  women.  I  am  glad 
that  the  Governor  of  Alabama,  a  citizen  of  our  community,  is 
here  tonight  and  that  you  could  hear  him.  Nothing  can  be 
better  for  Alabama  than  that  the  intelligent  men  from  every 
State  in  this  Union  should  hear  the  patriotic  sentiments  which 
he  has  uttered,  and  in  uttering  reflects  the  sentimens  of  the  people 
of  Alabama.  (Applause). 

Years  and  years  ago,  men  from  the  North  and  East  and  West 
and  South  could  not  meet  and  clasp  hands  above  a  hero's  grave 
and  drop  a  tear  and  not  ask  on  which  side  he  fell.  Years  and 


years  ago  the  attention  of  this  country  was  called  to  fills  section, 
If  you  have  kept  your  eyes  on  us,  and  have  kept  your  ears  atten¬ 
tive  to  that  which  has  been  said  here,  you  will  know  that  out  of 
the  past,  our  faces  are  now  turned  toward  the  rising  sun,  and 
that  our  Governor  and  our  people,  with  the  new  Constitution  and 
new  awakening,  will  stard  for  law  and  order,  the  supremacy  of 
the  courts,  and  honest  elections.  (Applause).  Being  a  news¬ 
paper  man,  I  could  not  forego  saying  this  much  before  I  pro 
ceeded  to  my  toast. 

After  I  arose  and  looked  over  this  crowded  room,  I  could 
not  but  recall  the  opening  sentence  of  S.  S.  Prentiss  many  years 
ago,  when  he  was  addressing  an  audience  in  the  city  of  New 
Orleans.  He  paused,  ana*  he  paused  so  long  that  the  audience 
got  nervous,  and  the  speaker  got  more  nervous,  and  finally  re¬ 
covering  his  self-possession,  he  exclaimed,  “Like  the  eagle  which 
in  its  daring  flight  soared  too  near  the  sun  and  was  dazzled  by  its 
brilliancy,  so  was  I  for  a  time  overcome  by  the  beauty  and  chivalry 
of  this  audience.  (Applause.) 

Our  silent  partners,  the  women.  I  think  it  was  John  Keats, 
the  English  poet,  who  in  one  of  his  wildest  flights  of  imagination 
said,  “Heard  melodies  are  sweet,  but  those  unheard  are  sweeter.” 
Some  such  sentiment  certainly  was  running  through  the  mind  of 
our  Toastmaster  when  he  suggested  this  as  coming  from  the 
teaching  of  his  good'  church,  that  the  women  were  the  “silent 
partners,”  but  the  irony  of  the  sentiment  indicates  that  possibly 
the  Toastmaster  has  more  sand  in  his  composition  than  ordinarily 
you  get  in  brick.  It  may  be  a  man  is  eloquent,  but  there  is  no  deny¬ 
ing  the  power  and  influence  of  woman.  There  is  no  proof 
of  higher  civilization  than  the  fact  that  the  day  is  past  when  men 
look  on  women  in  any  respect  as  their  inferiors.  They  are  our 


Albert  Potts,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

equals — they  are  more — they  are  our  superiors,  because  they  are 
our  inspirations  for  our  highest  and  best  endeavors.  Men  and 
women  all  unconsciously  recognize  the  power  and  the  uplifting, 
elevating  influence  of  woman.  You  never  saw  a  man  or  child 
who  could  comprehend  an  angel  being  anything  but  feminine.  Who 
ever  heard  of  a  masculine  angel,  or  believed  in  one !  Almost  in¬ 
voluntarily,  almost  unconsciously,  man  always  confesses  his  sub¬ 
jection  to  woman.  Every  compasionate  woman  influences  a  wo¬ 
man’s  power. 

An  incident  occurred  the  other  ofay,  somewhat  pathetic,  and 
yet  it  had  some  little  humor  in  it.  I  had  a  friend  who  lost  his 
wife.  He  wa3  devoted  to  her.  He  was  not  a  very  religious  man, 
but  he  was  glad  enough  to  see  his  pastor  when  he  came  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  funeral.  I  won’t  say  that  the  preacher  _was  Dr.  Stagg, 
but  you  will  see  the  story  sounds  like  him  before  I  get  through. 
The  preacher  found  the  man  in  a  wretched  state  of  mind.  He 
said  to  him,  “My  dear  good  friend',  cheer  up,  there  will  be  a 
brighter  and  better  day.  There  is  One  who  loves  you  devotedly. 
There  is  One  who  wants  to  put  loving  arms  about  you  and  comfort 
and  console  you.”  The  widower,  looking,  up  with  streaming  eyes 
and  trembling  lips,  said,  “Doctor,  what  is  her  name?”  (Laughter 
and  applause). 

There  is  nothing  good  in  all  this  world,  in  my  judgment, 
that  does  not  emanate  from  woman,  both  in  this  age  and  in  the 
past.  They  are  not  only  our  inspiration  and  our  endeavor,  but 
they  are  our  backbone.  Every  man  knows  it  in  the  time  of  struggle. 
They  are  our  solace  and  our  light  in  the  dark  places.  There  is 
no  such  ecstacy  in  this  world  as  the  thrill  of  a  fascinating  wo¬ 
man  :  there  is  no  such  exhilaration  or  temperament ;  no  such  power 
to  make  man  daring  and  brave  and  true  as  the  confiding  belief  of 
a  good  woman  in  him.  There  is  no  such  spirited  influence  in  this 
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world,  as  when  you  are  trying  to  get  in  quietly  at  Two  O'clock 
in  the  morning  and  a  gentle  voice  says,  “Is  that  you,  John?” 

(Laughter). 

If  there  is  a  logical  and  philosophical  reason  why  woman 

reigns  here,  I  believe  it  is  because  man  believes  in  her  and  be¬ 
lieves  she  is  worthy  of  his  belief ;  because  we  not  only  think,  but  we 
know  a  good  woman  is  true.  I  tell  you,  gentlemen,  there  is  more 
loyalty  in  the  heart  of  a  good  woman  than  is  enshrined  in  the 
sceptred  majesty  of  any  king.  (Applause). 

Now,  I  want  everyone  to  join  with  me  in  drinking  a  toast. 
It  has  been  twenty  years  since  I  tried  to  remember  this  toast. 
I  remember  about  the  time  my  oldest  boy  graduated  from  college 
I  was  induced  to  quote  it.  I  want  every  man  to  drink  to  the  wo¬ 
man  he  loves  best.  I  have  all  my  life  held  it  my  religious  duty 
to  love  a  good  woman.  If  I  could  express  what  I  feel  about 

woman,  I  would  thrill  this  audience  as  it  was  never  thrilled  be¬ 

fore.  I  have  always  felt  it  a  religious  duty  to  love  good  women, 
and  I  want  to  tell  you  that  is  one  particular  in  which  I  have  al¬ 
ways  done  my  duty,  especially  if  she  was  good  looking.  (Laugh¬ 
ter.)  Now  for  my  toast,  every  man  to  drink  it  to  the  woman  he 
loves  best. 

“I  fill  this  cup  to  one  made  up 
Of  loveliness  alone, 

A  woman,  of  her  gentle  sex 
The  seeming  paragon  ; 

Her  health !  and  would  on  earth  there  stood 
Some  more  of  such  a  frame, 

That  life  might  all  be  poetry, 

And  weariness  a  name.’ 

(Loud  Applause). 

Toastmaster  Sibley:  Our  genial  Secretary  called  me  aside 
this  afternoon,  and  said  he  had  a  toast  he  wanted  put  on  the 
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list  this  evening,  entitled  “Rib  Roasts.”  I  could  not  for  the 
life  of  me  make  out  what  he  had  in  mind,  but  I  think  it 
would  be  appropriate  to  follow  the  toast  we  have  just  listened 
to  with  the  one  entitled  “Our  Rib  Roasts.”  Mr.  Edward  B. 
Fish,  of  Rochester,  N.  H.,  will  tell  us  about  it.  (Applause). 

OUR  RIB  ROASTS. 

Edward  B.  Fish,  Rochester,  N.  H. 

Mr.  Toastmaster,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  At  Five  O’clock  this 
afternoon,  I  was  approached  by  our  genial  and  smiling  Secre¬ 
tary,  who  handed  me  a  little  paper,  on  which  was  written  “Rib 
Roasts.”  I  said,  “For  goodness  sake,  Randall,  what  does  this 
mean?  lie  said,  “That  is  all  right;  it  is  a  toast  we  want  you  to 
respond  to  this  evening,”  and  then  my  hair  began  to  raise,  and 
my  legs  began  to  shake,  and  my  hair  has  not  got  down  flat  on  my 
head  yet  (Laughter)  and  my  legs  are  still  shaking.  “This  is 
rather  short  notice  to  give  one  to  respond  to  so  important  a  toast 
as  “Rib  Roasts,”  I  said.  He  said,  “That  is  all  right,  you  see 
Miss  Wallace — she  will  tell  you  all  about  it.”  I  saw  Miss  Wallace, 
and  she  referred  me  to  the  speech  of  the  Hon.  Wm.  Melish  at 
the  banquet  last  year  in  Cincinnati,  which  he  delivered  on  the 
ladies  and  said.  “You  read  that  through  and  you  will  get  some 
ideas  of  what  is  meant  by  ‘Rib  Roasts.’  ”  Well,  I  read  it  through. 
There  are  four  pages  of  it,  and  Mr.  Melish  had  a  couple  of  weeks 
in  which  to  prepare  it.  I  had  a  couple  of  hours,  and  I  will  make 
it  about  three  minutes  long.  1  am  going  to  steal  part  of  Mr. 
Melish's  speech  to  the  ladies.  It  is  pretty  good.  He  says  : 


“To  you  young  maidens  I  want  to  say  that  it  is  a  solemn  thing  to 
get  married,  but  it  is  a  great  deal  solemner  to  be  single.  Be  not 
deceived  by  appearances.  Many  matters  in  courtship  are  not  what 
they  seem.  Love  is  like  a  river  ;  if  the  current  be  obstructed,  it  will 
seek  some  other  channel.  It  is  not  unfrequently  the  case  that  the 
kisses  and  attentions  bestowed  on  .your  little  sister  of  six  years  are 
really  intended  for  her  sister  of  eighteen.  Let  this  comfort  you. 
younsr  ladies,  never  be  afraid  to  tell  the  truth.  When  your  pastor 
asks  you  in  Sunday  School  ‘What  is  your  consolation  in  life  and 
death?’  do  not  blush  or  hesitate.  Speak  right  up,  tell  the  young  man's 
name,  or  at  least  where  he  lives.  Be  not  weary  of  well  doing.  I  re¬ 
member  a  dear  ingenuous  girl  who  sat  out  in  the  evening  hour  with 
her  best  young  man  and  agreed  to  give  him  a  kiss  every  time  they 
saw  a  shooting  star.  The  shooting  stars  were  few  and  far  between, 
but  that  dear,  artless  but  energetic  girl  switched  in  and  counted 
nineteen  lightning  bugs  as  shooting  stars,  and  had  started  in  upon 
the  swinging  of  a  lantern  in  the  hands  of  a  railroad  brakeman  before 
the  poor  young  man  found  her  out.  (Laughter). 

“Dear  ‘World  Powers,’  it  is  in  the  charmed  family  circle  that  we 
forget  everything  but  your  sweet  domestic  virtues.  As  sweethearts 
you  are  charming,  but  as  wives  and  mothers  you  are  divine.  The 
woman  who  has  never  loved,  hugged,  kissed,  played  with,  listened  to. 
told  stories  to,  or  thoroughly  spanked  a  child  of  her  own,  has  missed 
the  cardinal  joys  cf  life.  The  man  who  has  not  had  the  love,  in- 
spiiation,  companionship  and  devotion  of  a  good  woman  is  a  lost 
mortal.  He  has  missed  his  paradise  in  this  world,  and  he  will 
probably  be  unhappy  in  the  next  one,  for  he  will  be  like  the  man 
to  whom  the  keeper  of  the  Gates  of  Heaven  said,  ‘Ah.  you  are  from 
Boston;  well  you  may  come  in.  but  you  won't  like  it.’”  (Laughter). 

To  return  to  my  toast,  “Rib  R<  asts,”  “Our  wives  and  sweet¬ 
hearts.  May  our  wives  always  be  our  sweethearts,  and  may  our 
sweethearts  soon  become  our  wives.”  (Applause). 

Toastmaster  Sibley:  Hans  Jensen,  a  Dane,  appeared 
before  a  Kansas  judge  to  take  out  naturalization  papers. 
“Hans,”  said  the  judge,  “are  you  satisfied  with  the  general 
conditions  of  the  country?  Does  this  government  suit  you9” 
“Yas,  yas,”  replied  the  Dane,  “only  I  vould  like  to  see  more 
rain.”  “Swear  him!”  exclaimed  the  judge,  “I  see  that  he  al¬ 
ready  has  the  Kansas  idea.”  (Laughter). 

Captain  W.  H.  Graves,  a  typical  Southern  Cavalier,  our 
leading  paving  brick  manufacturer,  and  promoter  of  the  Jef¬ 
ferson  Brick  Co.,  the  local  organization,  has  kindly  consented 
to  address  us  briefly  on  the  “benefits  of  organization,”  and  I 
trust  you  will  all  catch  the  Alabama  idea  and  pass  on  it. 
(Applause). 

BENEFITS  OF  ORGANIZATION. 

Capt.  W.  H.  Graves,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Mr.  Toastmaster,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  The  subject  that 
has  been  allotted  to  me  is  rather  on  an  imposing  nature.  There  is 
not  much  opportunity  for  wit  or  sentiment,  but  I  have  written  out 
a  few  ideas  on  the  subject,  and  I  will  not  detain  you  long.  They 
are  more  in  the  nature  of  a' business  talk.  There  is  nothing  like 
wit  or  merit  in  it,  the  most  of  merit  is  the  fact  that  it  is  not  long, 
and  it  is  spoken  more  especially  to  the  brick  manufacturers  and 
especially  the  paving  brick  manufacturers.  (Applause). 

The  subject  which  I  have  chosen  for  discussion  tonight  Is  “The 
Benefits  of  Organization  to  the  Brick  Manufacturers.”  Organiza¬ 
tion  is  the  life  of  any  business,  and  without  it  no  business  can 
prove  a  perfect  success.  We  have  an  illustration  here  tonight  of 
what  organization  can  accomplish. 

The  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  was  organized 
about  twenty  years  ago,  and  is  now  in  session  in  this  city  to  cele¬ 
brate  its  20th  anniversary.  Each  year  it  has  grown  stronger  and 
stronger,  and  has  held  its  annual  meetings  in  some  large  city 
ever  since  the  Association  was  formed.  This  shows  conclusively 
that  it  is  productive  of  much  good  to  the  manufacturers,  as  they 
are  the  ones  who  support  it ;  otherwise  it  would  have  gone  to 
pieces  long  ago. 

These  annual  meetings  bring  together  its  members  from  all 
over  the  United  States,  and  also  attract  many  manufacturers  of 
all  kinds  of  improved  brick  machinery.  This  is  mutually  beneficial 
—to  the  individual  members  as  well  as  the  machinery  men,  in 
many  ways.  They  come  to  acquire  all  the  information  they  pos¬ 
sibly  can  in  all  branches  of  their  business.  If  any  new  system 
in  any  department  has  been  discovered  by  a  member  since  the 
last  annual  meeting,  he  readily  imparts  it  to  his  fellow  members. 
If  any  new  mechanical  device  has  been  invented,  in  the  line  of  brick¬ 
making,  the  machine  people  have  it  on  hand,  to  explain  it  to  those 
who  feel  interested  in  it.  Besides,  there  are  discussions  by  the 
members  on  new  topics,  all  of  which  is  instructive  and  helpful 
to  the  brick  manufacturers. 

This  Association  has  in  its  official  organ  a  very  excellent  per¬ 
iodical.  Most,  if  not  all  of  you,  are  doubtless  subscribers  to  The 
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Clay-Worker.  If  you  are  not,  you  should  become  a  subscriber 
at  once,  for  it  is  worth  ten  times  the  subscription  price.  It  gives 
you  all  the  latest  news  and  improvements  in  your  business.  And 
let  me  say  right  here  that  Mr.  T.  A.  Randall,  of  “The  Clay-Worker/' 
has  done  more  for  your  association  than  any  ten  men  in  it. 
He  is  always  ready  and  willing  to  do  any  and  everything  in  his  power 
to  promote  its  interest.  We  must  not  overlook  the  services  of  Mr. 
J.  W.  Sibley,  your  Treasurer,  as  an  important  factor  in  promoting 
the  progress  of  this  Association. 

We  have  another  illustration  of  what  organization  can  ac¬ 
complish,  among  the  brick  manufacturers  of  the  Birmingham  Dis¬ 
trict.  Until  within  the  last  two  years  each  one  of  them  sold 

bis  own  product  and  made  his  own  collections ;  this  frequently 
resulted  in  cutting  of  prices,  and  often  in  producing  unkind'ly 
feelings  among  the  parties.  About  two  or  three  years  ago,  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  brick  manufacturers  came  together  and  organized  and 
incorporated  the  Jefferson  Brick  Company,  of  this  city.  We  have 
a  General  Manager,  in  charge,  who  employs  the  office  force,  sells 
all  the  brick,  makes  all  collections  and  settles  all  controversies 
which  arise.  Each  member  is  rated  according  to  his  annual  out¬ 

put,  and  he  receives  orders  for  his  brick  on  this  basis.  This  plan 
has  worked  well  and  is  a  great  success,  as  it  economizes  the  office 
force  at  each  plant,  giving  the  owner  more  time  to  attend  to  the 
details  of  his  business. 

1  now  have  a  few  words  to  say  to  the  manufacturers  of 
1’aving  Brick,  about  the  need  of  organization  among  ourselves, 
for  the  purpose  of  educating  the  officials  of  the  .different  cities  and 
towns  in  the  United  States  as  to  the  merits  of  paving  blocks  for 

street  paving  purposes.  I  will  venture  to  say  that  we  have  done 

less  along  this  line  to  further  our  interests  than  any  other  man¬ 
ufacturers,  who  have  invested  as  much  capital  in  business  as  we 
have. 

If  you  will  investigate  the  matter  as  I  have,  you  will  find  that 
the  Asphalt  Paving  Companies  have  spent  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars  in  advertising  and  pushing  their  business  in  every  part 
of  the  country,  and  have  succeeded  in  putting  down  an  immense 
quantity  of  their  pavement  in  almost  every  city  in  the  United 
States.  So  have  the  Wooden  Block  people  and  the  Bitulific  peo¬ 
ple,  though  not  as  much  as  the  Asphalt  people.  It  is  perfectly 
manifest  to  any  one  who  is  familiar  with  the  different  kind’s  of 
street  pavements,  that  none  of  them  can  in  any  manner  compare 
with  a  vitrified  shale  brick  pavement.  I  will  venture  the  assertion, 
without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  there  has  never  been  a  pave¬ 
ment  of  asphalt,  wooden  blocks  or  Bitumen,  which  has  stood  as 

much  as  ten  years’  wear,  without  a  large  amount  of  repairs.  Go 
to  any  city  where  these  pavements  have  been  laid,  and  you  will 
see  patch  after  patch  which  have  been  made  to  keep  them  in 
order,  and  at  every  patch  you  will  find  more  or  less  of  a  depression, 
which  makes  it  very  uncomfortable  to  passing  vehicles,  besides 

every  city  would  have  to  maintain  a  plant  to  keep  these  pave¬ 

ments  in  order,  which  would  be.  very  expensive. 

The  brick  pavement  is  free  from  any  of  these  objectionable 
features.  Besides,  they  are  cheaper  in  the  cost  of  construction. 
\\  hen  it  becomes  necessary  to  take  them  up  in  places  to  put  in 

water,  gas  ana’  steam  pipes,  or  to  lay  wires  for  telegraph  and 
telephone  purposes,  the  blocks  can  be  replaced  so  as  not  to  mar 
the  beauty  and  comfort  of  the  pavement. 

Furthermore,  the  life  of  the  vitrified  shale  brick  pavement  is 
at  least  three  times  as  long  as  any  of  those  above  mentioned',  as  the 
statistics  will  show.  I  think  it  can  be  safely  stated  that  a  pave¬ 
ment  well  laid  with  No.  1  vitrified  shale  blocks,  will  last  at  least 
twenty-five  years,  and  then  it  can  be  taken  up,  the  blocks  turned 
over  and  put  back  in  the  same  places  and  they  will  last  twenty-five 
years  longer. 

Now,  I  suggest  that  the  manufacturers  of  paving  blocks  shall 
organize  among  ourselves  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  the  merits 
of  our  products  to  all  persons  who  are  interested  in  having  first- 
class  pavements. 

I  would  further  suggest  that  we  employ  some  competent  per¬ 
son  to  prepare  and  publish  a  pamphlet  or  book,  giving  all  necessary 
information  on  the  subject,  with  illustrations  and  a'ata  gathered 
from  statistics  of  our  principal  cities  and  abroad,  and  mail  one 
to  every  city  engineer  and  mayor  in'  the  United  States.  I  believe 
we  can  induce  Mr.  T.  A.  Randall  to  undertake  the  compilation  of 
the  facts  and  the  publication  of  the  pamphlet,  as  he  has  a  great 
deal  of  the  necessary  data  in  the  office  of  The  C'LAr- Worker. 
I  think  it  would  be  well  for  Mr.  W.  S.  Purington,  as  President 
of  this  Association,  and  the  largest  paving  brick  manufacturer  in 
the  United  States,  to  solicit  every  manufacturer  of  paving  brick, 
belonging:  to  this  Association,  to  join  the  proposed  organization. 
(Applause.) 

Toastmaster  Sibley:  Following  this  talk  to  the  paving 
brick  manufacturers,  will  come  very  appropriately  a  toast 
by  Col.  R.  W.  Richardson,  Omaha,  Neb.,  “Along  Our  High¬ 
ways  and  Byways.”  (Applause). 


AUONG  OUR  HIGHWAYS  AND  BYWAYS. 

Con.  It.  W.  Richardson,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Mr.  toastmaster,  Dadies  and  Gentlemen :  I  believe  It  was 

Opie  P.  Reed,  who  said  on  one  occasion  that  he  never  wanted 
to  hang,  but  he  said,  “If  I  do  hang,  I  want  to  hang  around  a 
printing  office.”  (Laughter).  My  experience  today  and  last  night 
in  this  pleasant  company,  listening  to  the  shop  talk,  nomenclature 
of  brickmaking,  paving,  and  the  terms  silica,  aluminum,  vitrified, 
etc.,  has  put  me  a  little  bit  in  the  attitude  of  the  young  man  in 
Minnesota.  There  was  a  company  of  gentlemen  talking  about  their 
nativity.  One  said  he  was  an  Englishman  by  birth.  Another  said 
“I  am  a  Frenchman.”  Another  said  he  was  an  Irishman.  This 
young  fellow  said,  “Well,  I  am  almost  an  Irishman.”  Now,  Ladies 
and  Gentlemen,  I  have  been  enrolled,  so  I  am  almost  vitrified. 
(Applause).  At  least,  I  am  warmed  up  a  good  deal,  and  I  am  es¬ 
pecially  glad  and  grateful,  not  only  for  myself,  to  be  in  this  most 
excellent  company,  but  to  know  that  the  cause  I  represent  has  a 
place  in  your  proceedings,  and  a  place  in  your  hearts.  It  is  to 
advance  the  interests  of  that  most  neglected  subject  so  near  to  us 
in  our  affairs,  and  that  is  the  old  common  road  or  highway.  Do 
you  know  the  American  people  seem  to  be  waking  up  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  they  have  neglected  so  long?  We  have  endured  mud  and  ruts 
and  roads  in  a  horrible  condition.  They  seemed  to  be  so  absorbed 
by  their  other  affairs  that  they  endured  it  with  a  sort  of  con¬ 
tentment  that  passeth  all  understanding.  They  are  waking  up  now. 
The  Legislatures  of  the  various  States  are  giving  attention  to  the 
subject,  and  making  appropriations  to  provide  means  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  roads.  It  augurs  well  that  the  brick  manufacturers 
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with  their  industrial  art,  great  enterprise,  and  energy  of  their 
business,  honor  it  by  giving  the  subject  a  place  in  their  pro¬ 
ceedings  and  at  their  banquet.  It  means  well  for  the  future  of 
that  question  that  this  country  and  these  States  will  turn  at  least 
for  a  time  and  give  a  share  of  their  attention  to  the  question  of 
improving  their  common  highways. 

WTe  all  remember  the  good'  old  road,  in  the  boyhood  days  we 
tramped  along,  through  the  mud  and  dust,  to  the  school  house 
and  church,  and  postoffice,  past  our  friends  and  neighbors  carry¬ 
ing  produce  into  town  and  back  again  to  the  place  of  consumption, 
and  we  think  of  the  happy,  pleasant  days  we  spent.  We  can  also 
remember  how  we  would  take  our  sweethearts  and  ride  down  the 
roads,  the  flowers  grew  on  every  side,  the  birds  were  singing  in 
the  trees,  ana'  we  would  talk  to  our  sweethearts  as  we  slowly  drove 
along,  and  sometimes  we  would  slip  our  arm  around  her  waist, 
and  the  color  would  leave  her  cheek  and  show  up  on  the  collar  of 
our  coat  for  a  week.  (Laughter). 

I  want  you  to  look,  over  the  roads  of  your  own  neighborhood 
and  county ;  widen  them  from  the  county  to  the  State  and  to  the 
Nation.  Let  us  build  an  independent  highway  from  New  York 
to  New  Orleans  by  way  of  Birmingham,  and  on  every  brick,  let  us 
inscribe  the  names  of  Blair  and  Randall  and  Sibley.  (Loud  Ap¬ 
plause). 

Toastmaster  Sibley:  I  know  you  will  all  agree  with  me 
in  saying  that  our  programme  tonight  would  be  incomplete 
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without  a  few  words  about  our  absent  members,  whose  genial 
and  merry  countenances  we  miss  on  this  occasion.  I  will 
be  glad  to  hear  from  Mr.  S.  S.  Kimbell,  of  Chicago. 

THE  ABSENT  ONES. 

S.  S.  Kimbell,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Mr.  Toastmaster,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  “The  Absent 
Ones”  means  the  absent  ones  of  the  National  Brick  Manu¬ 
facturers’  Association.  I  have  no  statistics  to  tell  how  many 
are  absent  from  our  total  membership,  but  I  wish  to  speak 
of  one  with  whom  I  have  been  intimately  associated  for  the 
past  twenty-five  years,  who  was  in  the  first  meeting  of  the 
National  Association,  and  who  has  never  missed  a  meeting 
until  now.  He  wished  me  to  convey  to  every  member  of  the 
Association  his  deep  regret  at  not  being  present.  He  thought 
enough  of  you  to  forward  to  our  Secretary  a  substantial 
little  check  by  which  the  desk  of  the  Assistant  Secretary 
might  be  decorated  with  flowers  in  his  memory.  The  hour 
is  growing  late,  and  I  will  just  read  his  letter  to  the  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  Jan.  30,  1905. 

T.  A.  Randall,  Secretary  N.  B.  M.  A. 

My  Dear  Secretary :  It  scarcely  seems  credible  that  I  can 
write  you  that  the  19th  Annual  meeting  of  our  Association  must  be 
held’  without  me,  and  in  all  probability  without  the  name  of  Pur- 
ington  answering  '‘present”  to  its  19th  roll  call.  Much  as  I  regret 
the  fact  that  I  must  forego  the  pleasure  of  being  with  you,  I  think 
W.  S.  feels  still  more  keenly  the  enforced  absence  from  your  ses¬ 
sions.  You  know  the  afflictions  that  have  come  to  his  household 
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and  how  almost  impossible  it  has  been  to  come  to  any  decision. 
We  ".re  very  thankful  that  the  five  cases  of  typhoid  fever  in  one 
household  are  all  on  the  way  to  recovery. 

Mrs.  Purington  and  I  expect  to  sail  from  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  at 
7:30  a.  m.,-on  the  S.  S.  Deutscvhland  on  the  7th  of  February  for 
a  trip  to  Europe.  I  have  canvassed  the  subject  carefully,  and  with 
all  the  work  of  getting  ready,  have  not  been  able  to  see  how  I  could 
safely  plan  to  risk  the  Birmingham  trip.  Those  ocean  steamers 
sail  on  schedule  time  and  no  storm-delayed  passenger  has  a  pull  to 
detain  them. 

I  can't  begin  to  find  words  to  express  my  regrets  that  I,  in 
splendid  health,  am  obliged  to  break  the  record  and  reduce  the 
number  of  the  faithful  and  fortunate  to  two.  Of  course  I  have  known 
all  along  that  the  Association  would  outlive  me,  and  that  such  a 
condition  would  sometime  come  along,  but  I  never  thought  that 
anything  but  a  physical  or  mental  breakdown  could  be  responsible 
for  it. 

For  more  than  20  years  my  good  wife  and  I  have  planned  for 
this  trip,  and  I  know  that  the  good  wishes  of  our  friends  will  be 
that  we  may  have  a  pleasant,  profitable  and  enjoyable  trip.  I  know 
that  of  those  friends  none  more  heartily  join  in  this  wish  than  the 
membership  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  and  the  Ceramic  Association. 


# 

Among  the  pleasant  reflections  of  my  old  age  will  be  that  I 
was  enabled  to  be  a  part  of  the  wonderful  development  the  Clay¬ 
making  art  has  shown  during  the  past  35  years,  but  still  more 
pleasant  is  the  knowledge  that  many  of  the  dearest  friendships 
formed  during  that  time  has  been  among  my  co-workers.  May 
Heaven’s  richest  blessings  be  yours  and  may  the  19th  Convention 
be  the  best  vou  have  had.  There  are  no  sore  spots,  no  unpleasant  mem¬ 
ories  connected  with  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  I  love  it  individually  and 
collectively,  old  and  young,  male  and  female. 

Yours  with  love  and  regret, 

D.  V.  Puiungton. 

(Applause). 

Toastmaster  Sibley:  The  time  has  now  come  for  us  to 
close,  and  I  know  you  have  all  wondered  what  has  been  the 
matter  with  this  banquet,  that  up  to  now  we  have  not  had 
a  word  from  our  genial  Secretary,  and  you  can  now  have 
the  pleasure  of  listening  to  a  few  words  from  Mr.  Theo.  A. 
Randall  before  we  go  and  take  our  brick  kilns  with  us.  (Ap¬ 
plause). 

SECRETARY  RANDALL  SUGGESTS  ASSOCIATIONAL 

COLORS. 

Mr.  Toastmaster,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  am  willing 
for  once  to  be  called  on,  for  just  at  this  time  I  want  to  make 
a  suggestion.  I  will  not  detain  you  by  any  effort  to  make  a 
speech,  but  I  want  to  mention  a  matter  that  I  think  is  of 
interest.  This  beautiful  flag  back  of  the  Toastmaster  has 
been  presented  to  us  with  the  love  of  the  St.  Louis  members 
and  with  the  request  that  we  have  inscribed  on  the  stripes 
the  names  and  dates  of  future  meetings.  This  is  very  well 
for  future  meetings,  but  what  of  the  past  I  want  to  suggest 
that  we  adopt  a  banner  on  which  we  can  inscribe  the  names 
and  dates  of  our  previous  eighteen  yearly  meetings,  and  I 
want  to  suggest  the  colors  for  this  banner. 

A  few  years  ago  when  we  last  met  in  a  Southern  city, 
for  Old  Point  Comfort  is  counted  a  Southern  city,  I  stated 
what  to  my  mind  was  the  keynote  of  the  remarkable  suc¬ 
cess  of  this  Association.  It  has  grown  steadily  every  year, 
we  have  made  a  step  forward  with  each  succeeding  con¬ 
vention.  I  suggested  then  that  the  keynote  of  that  success 
was  tolerance.  By  that,  I  meant  forbearance  one  with  an¬ 
other  in  matters  on  which  we  might  differ  in  opinion,  but 
which  difference  dissolves,  as  the  mist  before  the  sun,  in  the 
friendships  which  follow  the  strong  handclasps  and  hearty 
greetings  incident  to  our  every  gathering.  The  colors  I  want 
to  suggest  for  this  banner  is  the  union  of  the  blue  and  the 
grey.  (Applause).  I  want  our  banner  to  be  composed  of 
these  two  colors,  and  these  two  colors  be  adopted  as  the 
colors  of  this  Association  for  all  future  years,  so  that  whether 
we  come  from  the  North  or  South,  East  or  West,  we  may  feel 
that  our  chief  cementing  bond  is  that  of  good  fellowship  in 
which  no  clash  can  ever  come,  that  wherever  a  member  of  our 
Association  meets  another  member  he  may  know  that  he  is 
with  a  friend  and  a  brother.  I  hope  that  at  our  next  meet¬ 
ing  we  may  not  only  have  this  beautiful  flag,  “Old  Glory,”  but 
that  we  may  also  have  an  Associational  banner  of  blue  and 
grey,  which  will  typify  union  and  brotherhood.  (Applause). 
The  success  of  the  Association  is  what  I  care  for  most  of 
all,  and  I  am  sure  that  the  closer  the  ties  are  drawn  that 
bind  us  together,  the  stronger  our  organization  will  be.  (Loud 
Applause). 

Mr.  J.  H.  Chambers:  Mr.  Toastmaster,  some  of  the  ladies 
have  requested  that  we  send  both  of  Mr.  D.  V.  Purington  and 
his  brother.  Will,  a  message  expressing  our  best  wishes  and 
love  for  the  Purington  family.  (Applause). 

Toastmaster  Sibley:  The  Secretary  has  sent  messages  of 
greeting  to  both  of  the  Puringtons.  Now,  friends,  we  will  say 
good-night.  Speaking  both  personally  and  for  the  local  Com¬ 
mittee,  I  want  to  thank  you  for  meeting  with  us,  and  to  as¬ 
sure  you  that  it  is  a  source  of  great  pleasure  to  us  to  have 
you  within  our  gates,  and  when  I  say  I  am  glad  you  are  here, 
I  am  voicing  the  hearty  sentiments  of  every  citizen  of  Birm¬ 
ingham.  Again,  good-night.  (Loud  applause). 
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F.  L.  Wright  . Boston,  Mass. 

Ernest  Yates  . Boston,  Mass. 

Edw.  D.  Emerson  . Boston,  Mass. 

S.  J.  Monroe  . Butte  City,  Mont. 

W.  S.  Brandt  . Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Edwin  Brockway  . Brockway,  N.  Y. 

Chas.  Graham  . Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

F.  J.  Nash  . Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

G.  M.  Springer  . Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

W.  H.  Brush  . Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

V.  H.  Whitney  . Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

J.  H.  Black  . Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Cling-Surface  Mfg.  Co . Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Geo.  W.  Schmidt  . Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

S.  C.  Brush  . Buffa’o,  N.  Y. 

P.  F.  Jamieson  . Batavia,  O. 

George  H.  Bruns  . Brecon,  O. 

W.  W.  Iteehl  . Bucyrus,  O. 

R.  R.  Ilice  . Beaver,  Pa. 

Reese,  Hammond  &  Co . Bolivar,  Pa. 

T.  M.  Berkey  . Bolivar,  Pa. 

M.  F.  Melvin  . Bradford.  Pa. 

John  F.  R.  Villalta  . Barcelona.  Spain 

I.  M.  Justice  . Bethany,  W.  Va. 

Morris  Brick  Co . Choccolocco,  Ala. 

C.  R.  Cocke  . Cuba,  Ala. 

Geo.  O.  Berry  . Columbus,  Ga. 

J.  W.  Stipes . Champaign,  Ill. 

George  J.  Walters  . Chatsworth,  Ill. 

D.  V.  Purington  . Chicago,  Ill. 

Herman  L.  Matz  . Chicago,  Ill. 

W.  D.  Gates  . Chicago,  Ill. 

G.  W.  Straight  . .• . Chicago,  Ill. 

L.  E.  Ito.dgers  . Chicago,  Ill. 

W.  F.  Brennan  . Chicago,  Ill. 

Barron  Dryer  Co . Chicago,  Ill. 

H.  J.  Flood  . Chicago,  Ill. 

Harrington  &  King  Perf.  Co ....  Chicago,  111. 

S.  S.  Ivimbell  . Chicago,  Ill. 

IL.  S.  Hopkins  . Chicago,  Ill. 

Jno.  J.  Moroney  . Chicago,  111. 

George  H.  Hartwell  . Chicago,  Ill. 

E.  It.  Frazier  . Chicago,  Ill. 

F.  Wagner  . : . Chicago,  Ill. 

J.  H.  Gray  . Chicago,  111. 

Windsor  &  Kenfield  . Chicago,  Ill. 

Frost  Mfg.  Co . Chicago.  Ill. 

E.  C.  Kimbell  . Chicago,  Ill. 

E.  A.  Glocksen  . . Chicago,  Ill. 

L.  D.  Binyon  . Chicago,  Ill. 

F.  S.  Thompson  . Chicago,  Ill. 

A.  J.  Kautz . Chicago,  Ill. 

D.  J.  Christopher  . Chicago,  Ill. 

Charles  Bonner  . Chicago,  Ill. 

J.  J.  Gledhill . Chicago,  Ill. 

Thomas  Moulding  . Chicago,  Ill. 

P.  L.  Simpson  . ..Chicago,  Ill. 

Hauser  Co . Chicago,  Ill. 

Ellis  D.  Gates  . Chicago,  Ill. 

J.  W.  Robb  . Clinton,  Ind. 

A.  E.  Greene  . Chesterton,  Ind. 

Emil  N.  Nagel  . Clinton,  la. 

L.  C.  Besley  . Council  Bluffs,  la. 

The  Busse  Brick  Co . Covington,  Ky. 

A.  Meier  &  Co . Covington,  Ky. 

Henry  Paupe  . Cumberland,  Md. 

Walter  Clark  . .  .  .  .Clarksdale,  Miss. 

A.  R.  Pouder  . Cape  Girardeau,  Mo. 

I.  C.  Wheeler  . Carthage,  Mo. 

Ilervey  Haigh  . Catskill,  N.  Y. 

M.  E.  Gregory  . Corning,  N.  Y. 

H.  O.  Dorman  . Corning,  N.  Y. 

The  Bonnot  Co . Canton,  O. 

The  Cleveland  Brick  Co . Canton,  O. 

G.  B.  Willis  . Canton,  O. 

F.  T.  Zollinger  . Canton,  O. 

Mitchell  Brick  Co . Cincinnati,  O. 

W.  A.  Eudaly  . Cincinnati,  O. 

Henry  Wuebker  . Cincinnati,  O. 

S.  G.  Burt  . .' . Cincinnati,  O. 

The  Westwood  Brick  Co . Cincinnati,  O. 

J.  M.  Blair  . Cincinnati,  O. 

Suer  &  Bros . Cincinnati,  O. 

E.  F.  Gray  . Cincinnati,  O. 

Chas.  Taylor  &  Sons  . Cincinnati,  O. 

L.  P.  Hazen  &  Co . Cincinnati,  O. 

Spencer  M.  Duty  . Cleveland,  O. 

C.  B.  Stowe  . Cleveland,  O. 

Ohio  Ceramic  Engineering  Co.  .Cleveland,  O. 

F.  H.  Eggers  . Cleveland,  O. 

IL  C.  Bradley  . Cleveland,  O. 

Dover  Fire  Brick  Co . Cleveland,  O. 

John  Wilson  . Cleveland,  O. 

Andrew  Duty  . Cleveland,  O. 

Wm.  H.  Hunt  . Cleveland,  O. 

Atlas  Car  Mfg.  Co . Cleveland,  O. 

Geo.  W.  Balkwill . Cleveland,  O. 

Frank  H.  Robinson  . Cleveland.  O. 

J.  W.  Candler  . Collinwood,  O. 


F.  Henry  Angell . Columbus,  O. 

Prof.  Edward  Orton  . Columbus,  O. 

The  Ironsides  Co . Columbus,  O. 

The  Jeffrey  Mfg.  Co . Columbus,  O. 

L.  G.  Kilbourue  . Columbus,  O. 

A.  V.  Bleininger  . Columbus.  O. 

W.  D.  Richardson  . Columbus,  O. 

Adam  Schneider  . Columbus,  O. 

D.  C.  Meehan  . Columbus,  O. 

Capital  City  Brick  Co.  . Columbus,  O. 

Ellis  Lovejoy  . Columbus,  O. 

C.  IL.  Doan  . Columbus,  O. 

Ross  C.  Purdy  . Columbus,  O. 

C.  B.  Harrop. . Columbus,  O. 

The  ITarper-Nofton  Shale  Brick  Co . 

. .  Conneaut,  O. 

The  Keller  Brick  Co . Cuyahoga  Falls,  O. 

George  Fickes . . . 1  .  Carnegie,  Pa. 

Clearfield  Clayworking  Co. ...  Clearfield,  Pa. 

G.  A.  Guignard  . Columbia,  S.  C. 

J.  W.  Wells  . Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

II.  A.  Winters  . Chattanooga.  Tenn. 

.T.  E.  Whiteselle  . Corsicana,  Tex. 

Edward  B.  Neal  . Charleston,  W.  Va. 

Frank  W.  Butterworth  . Danville,  Ill. 

F.  L.  Selley  . Danville,  Ill. 

Leader  Mfg.  Co . Decatur,  Ill. 

D.  C.  Ilaeger  . Dundee,  Ill. 

Geo.  M.  Krick  . Decatur,  Ind. 

Eagle  Iron  Works  . Des  Moines,  la. 

Flint  Brick  Co . Des  Moines,  la. 

C.  A.  Rawson  . Des  Moines,  la. 

E.  R.  Dillehny  . Danville.  Ky. 

A.  Wagner  &  Son  . Dearborn,  Mich. 

James  H.  Bates  . Delton,  Mich. 

.T.  C.  McDonald  &  Son  . Detroit,  Mich. 

Frank  M.  Willeson  . Detroit,  Mich. 

John  S.  Haggerty  . Detroit.  Mich. 

American  Blower  Co.  *. . Detroit,  Mich. 

George  H.  Clippert  &  Bro ..  .Detroit,  Mich. 

F.  H.  Wolf  Brick  Co . Detroit,  Mich. 

Thomas  Bros.  Co . Detroit,  Mich. 

Jacob  Daniels  . . Detroit,  Mich. 

Walter  E.  Hilton  . Dunkirk.  N.  Y. 

Teigler  Bros . Dayton,  O. 

The  C.  W.  Raymond  Co . Dayton,  O. 

H.  Wirsching  . Dayton,  O. 

F.  E.  Swift  . Dayton.  O. 

Jno.  B.  Millar  . Doncaster,  Ont. 

TT.  J.  Matson  . DuBois,  Pa. 

J.  M.  Harry  . Dallas,  Tex. 

Lunsford  &  Waid  ..East  Birmingham,  Ala. 

W.  E.  Wallis  . Elberton,  Ga. 

Ben  H.  Richards  . Edwardsville,  Ill. 

W.  C.  Mitchell  . Edwardsville,  Ill. 

John  C.  Boss  . Elkhart.  Ind. 

H.  Bredenkamp  (First  Ave.  Brick  &  Tile 

Co.)  . Evansville.  Ind. 

F.  G.  Thompson . Elizabeth  City,  N.  C. 

J.  L.  Higley  . East  Liverpool,  O. 

Geo.  Gleckler  . Elmore.  O. 

.7.  V.  Montrief  . El  Reno,  Okla. 

L.  R.  Berkey . Eldorado,  Pa. 

H.  C.  Dunn  . Erie,  Pa. 

W.  O.  Kutsche  . Erie,  Pa. 

W.  F.  Dreher  . Ft.  Payne,  Ala. 

W.  G.  Kramer  . .Frankfort.  Ind. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co . Frankfort.  Ind. 

E.  A.  Poe  . Fayetteville.  N.  C. 

D.  Carl  Child  . Findlay,  O. 

The  Stewart  Patent  Kiln  Co.  .  .  .  Findlay,  O. 

D.  M.  Potter  . Fremont,  O. 

Francis  Alba  De  Costa  .  .Fredericksburg,  Va. 

Gadsden  Brick  Co . Gadsden,  Ala. 

W.  S.  Purington  . Galesburg,  Ill. 

George  H.  Drew  . Grant  Park.  Ill. 

V.  S.  Curtis  . Grant  Park,  Til. 

W.  J.  King  . Grand  Blanc,  Mich. 

Dinnie  Bros . Grand  Forks,  N.  D. 

W.  G.  Dove  . Geneva,  N.  Y. 

D.  P.  DeLong  . Glens  Falls.  N.  Y. 

Frank  E.  Wiles  . Grassy  Point,  N.  Y. 

Owen  Monahan  ....Green  Ridge,  S.  1..  N.  V. 

E.  M.  Freese  &  Co . Gallon,  O. 

B.  F.  Place  . Galion.  O. 

A.  R.  Harwood  . Gonzales.  Tex. 

Huntsville  Brick  Co . Huntsville,  Ala. 

G.  IL  Todd  . Hartford.  Conn. 

Elias  Petts  . Hogansville.  Ga. 

.Tno.  W.  Rust  . Hartford  City,  Ind. 

Kleymeyer  &  Klutey  Brick  &  Tile  Co.  .  . 

.  Flenderson,  Ky. 

Louisville  Fire  Brick  Works  . 

.  Highland  Park.  Ky. 

Geo.  D.  Dalton  . Hopkinsville.  Ky. 

P.  J.  Connell  . ’ . Holton,  Mich. 

R.  A.  Pulliam  . Houlka,  Miss. 

Charles  H.  Bray  . Helena,  Mont. 

Philip  Goldrick  . Haverstraw,  N.  Y. 

R.  G.  Eisenhart  . Horseheads.  N.  Y. 

C.  TL  Forry  . ....Hanover,  O. 

J.  W.  .Tones  . Haydenville.  O. 

Marion  Brick  Works  . Indianapolis,  Tnd. 

T.  A.  Randall  &  Co . Indianapolis,  Tnd. 

C.  &  A.  Potts  &  Co . Indianapolis,  Ind 

John  McKay  (National  Dry  Kiln  Co.)  .  . 

.  Indianapolis.  Ind. 

.Tas.  Hensley  . Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Robert  Elliott  . Indianapolis.  Ind. 

Indianapolis  Terra  Cotta  Co ...  Indianapolis. 
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Ed.  Gerard  (National  Dry  Kiln  Co.) . . 

.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Adams  Brick  Co . Indianapolis,  Ind. 

W.  \V.  Winslow  . Indianapolis,  Ind. 

S.  A.  Williams  . .Independence,  Da. 

Heinrich  Kies  . Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

M.  J.  Stone  . Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Wm.  Moore  Angas . Jacksonville,  Fla. 

George  K.  Foster  . Jacksonville,  Fla. 

C.  S.  Estes  . Johnston  Station,  Ga. 

J.  F.  Lewis  . Jackson,  Mich. 

W.  B.  Taylor  . Jackson,  Miss. 

George  H.  Morton  . Jewettville,  N.  Y. 

Henry  Hasbrouck . Johnsonburg,  Pa. 

Jefferson  Brick  &  Tile  Co.  ..  .Jefferson,  Wis. 

Horace  D.  Payne  . Kensington,  Conn. 

II.  II.  Leach  . Kokomo,  Ind'. 

J.  M.  Leach  . Kokomo,  Ind. 

Walter  S.  Dickey  . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Shinnick  &  Massman . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Robert  Nesch  . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

George  Frank  Ball  . Keene,  N.  H. 

I.  W.  Pike  . Keyport,  N.  J. 

Albert  Terry  . Kingston,  N.  Y. 

Jay  Terry  . Kingston,  N.  Y. 

G.  W.  McNees  . Kittanning,  Pa. 

H.  L.  McNees  . Kittanning,  Pa. 

Caleb  C.  Marshall  . Killian,  S.  C. 

T.  C.  Lundy  . Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Knoxville  Brick  Co . Knoxville,  Tenn. 

C.  B.  Booth  . Knoxville,  Tenn. 

American  Dryer  Co . Knoxville,  Tenn. 

L.  L.  Stephenson  . . Lovick,  Ala. 

E.  G.  Durant  . .  .Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

James  McNeen . La  Junta,  Colo. 

La  Salle  Pressed  Brick  Co . La  Salle,  Ill. 

William  Hammerschinidt  . Lombard,  Ill. 

Harry  C.  Cramer  . Lexington,  Ky. 

T.  Bishop  . Louisville,  Ky. 

E.  F.  Defebaugh . Louisville,  Ky. 

S.  V.  Peppel  . Louisville,  Ky. 

Wm.  F.  Tallman  ....Lac  du  Bonnet,  Mani. 
William  Mahanna  . Lenox,  Mass. 

A.  Magoon  . Logan,  O. 

R.  D.  McManigal . Logan,  Ohio 

Thew  Steam  Shovel  Co . Lorain,  O. 

W.  R.  Martin . Lancaster,  Pa. 

Jas.  P.  Martin  . Lancaster,  Pa. 

National  Paint  and  Manganese  Co.  .  .  . 

.  Lynchburg,  Va. 

C.  H.  Beale  . Montgomery,  Ala. 

Lorenzo  Davis  . Montgomery  Ala. 

J.  S.  McCannell  . Milton,  Ont.,  Can. 

James  W.  Tester  . Montreal,  Can. 

David  A.  Stack  . Middletown,  Conn. 

Henry  Stevens'  Sons  . .Macon,  Ga. 

J.  W.  McMillan  . Milledgeville,  Ga. 

Tiffany  Enameled  Brick  Co.  .  .  .Momence,  Ill. 
E.  R.  Sturtevant  . Monmouth,  Ill. 

B.  W.  Bennett  . Muncie,  Ind. 

John  D.  Mock  . Muncie,  Ind. 

Jake  A.  Behrick  . Mt.  Vernon,  Ind. 

Keck-Gonnerman  Co . Mt.  Vernon,  Ind. 

E.  W.  Schreiner  . McAlester,  Ind.  Ter. 

O.  T.  Denison  . Mason  City,  la. 

J.  W.  Parker  . Meridian,  Miss. 

L.  C.  Moore  . Memphis,  Mo. 

J.  J.  Hoffman  . Milan,  Mo. 

C.  A.  Bloomfield  . Metuehen,  N.  J. 

Charles  W.  Keefer  . . .  .Mechanicsville,  N.  ,Y. 

Marion  Steam  Shovel  Co . Marion,  O. 

C.  II.  Carpenter  . Martins  Ferry,  O. 

George  S.  Markley  . Mineral  City,  O. 

W.  A.  Stephens  . Middleport,  O. 

John  P.  McIntyre . McKeesport,  Pa. 

Robert  A.  Speed  . Memphis,  Tenn. 

Frank  H.  Reid  . Memphis,  Tenn. 

G.  W.  Kennedy  . Manitowoc,  Wis. 

L.  H.  Taylor  . Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Clifford  Chase  . . Milwaukee,  Wis. 

P.  L.  Y'oungren  . Milwaukee,  Wis. 

George  J.  Schwartz  . Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Fred  C.  Bogk  . Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Ferdinand  Vogt  . Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Phil  J.  Hodgman  . Moundsville,  W.  Va. 

North  Alabama  Brick  Co..  New  Decatur,  Ala. 

Virgil  M.  Palmer  . New  Britain,  Conn. 

R.  Clifford  Merwin  . New  Britain,  Conn. 

II.  E.  Doty  . New  Haven,  Conn. 

J.  Wheaton  Stone  . New  Haven,  Conn. 

Eastern  Machinery  Co.  .  .New  Haven,  Conn. 

Wm.  E.  Davis  . New  Haven,  Conn. 

The  I.  L.  Stiles  &  Son  Brick  Co . 

.  North  Haven,  Conn. 

The  Stiles  &  Hart  Brick  Co . 

.  North  Haven,  Conn. 

Jacob  Keller  . North  Judson,  Ind. 

W.  A.  Bailey  . Northampton,  Mass. 

M.  S.  Storer  . Nelson,  Neb. 

Cullen  W.  Parmelee  ..New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

A.  S.  Reed  . Newark,  N.  J. 

Wm.  Laliey  . Newberg,  N.  Y. 

William  O.  Black  . New  York,  N.  Y. 

Andrew  A.  Ayers  . New  York,  N.  Y. 

Robert  C.  Martin  . New  York,  N.  Y. 

E.  r.  Raymond . New  York,  N.  Y. 

Grin  D.  Person  . . New  York,  N.  Y. 

Pfotenliauer  &  Nesbit  ....New  York,  N.  Y. 

Robert  Main  . New  York,  N.  Y. 

Carl  E.  A.  Trommer  . New  York,  N.  Y. 

Ohio  Mining  &  Mfg.  Co. ...New  York.  N.  Y. 

E.  E.  Gorton  . New  York,  N.  Y. 

,T.  Frances  Booream  . New  York,  N.  Y. 

H.  D.  Lounsbury  . New  York,  N.  Y. 

Ed.  II.  Callaway  . New  York,  N.  Y. 

M.  Gabriel  . New  York,  N.  Y. 

A.  Koppel  . New  York,  N.  Y. 


Wm.  It.  Clark  . New  York,  N.  Y. 

Jas.  G.  Beemer  . New  York,  N.  Y. 

Schwarz  System  Brick  Co. New  York,  N.  Y. 

II.  Huennekes  &  Co . New  York,  N.  Y. 

D.  W.  Cummins . New  York,  N.  Y. 

D.  S.  Plummer  . New  York,  N.  Y. 

Ed’ward  G.  Atbeson  ...Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
W.  P.  Haake  . North  Collins,  N.  Y. 

O.  K.  Edwards  . Newberg,  Ore. 

P.  A.  Smith  . New  Brighton,  Pa. 

T.  L.  Herbert  . Nashville,  Tenn. 

W.  D.  LeSueur  . Nashville,  Tenn. 

Joe  P.  Fulcher  . Nashville,  Tenn. 

E.  T.  Lewis  Co . Nashville,  Tenn*. 

J.  W.  Davis  . Newport  News,  Va. 

George  A.  Stephens  . . Norfolk,  Va, 

F.  W.  Dennis  . Norfolk,  Va. 

C.  I.  Sudduth  . Opelika,  Ala. 

Wm.  Frances  Keates  . Owensboro,  Ky. 

II.  N.  Brooks  . Orrington,  Me. 

J.  Fred  Smith  . Omaha,  Neb. 

Cyrus  Chambers,  Jr . Overbrook,  Pa. 

11.  W.  Carter  . Oshkosh,  Wis. 

A.  Brewster  . Pine  Bluff,  Ark. 

J.  S.  McLennan  .  . Petersfield,  Sydney,  Can. 

F.  It.  Carter  . Peoria,  Ill. 

A.  W.  Walton  . Princeton,  Ill. 

Thomas  H.  Gwynne  . Pittsburg,  Kan. 

A.  It.  Batley  . Pittsburg,  Kan. 

II.  W.  Katterjohn  . Paducah,  Ky. 

S.  Hicks  . Providence,  Ky. 

Melvin  Hamblet  . Portland,  Me. 

The  Horton  Mfg.  Co . Painesville,  O. 

C.  H.  Horton  . Painesville,  O. 

J.  I).  Fate  &  Co . Plymouth,  O. 

The  Peebles  Paving  Brick  Co . 

.  Portsmouth,  O. 

John  Peebles  . Portsmouth,  O. 

H.  S.  Grimes  . Portsmouth,  O. 

Amedee  M.  Smith  . Portland,  Ore. 

I.  L.  Conkling  . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Murrell  Dobbins  . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Atlantic  Brick  Mfg.  Co. .  -Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Webster  &  Keyser  . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

J.  II.  Chambers  . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Wm.  Conway  . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

T.  B.  McAvoy  . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Jno.  II.  Earley  . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

C.  B.  Sharer . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

O.  W.  Ketcham  . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Main  Belting  Co . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

A.  R.  Root  . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Smith  Bros  trick  Co  . Pittsburg,  Pa. 

D.  T.  Riffle  . Pittsburg,  Pa. 

II.  L.  Irwin  . Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Sankey  Bros  . Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Phillips  &  McLaren  . Pittsburg,  Pa. 

W.  D.  Henry  . Pittsburg,  Pa. 

W.  R.  Hersperger  . Pittsburg,  Pa. 

William  Flinn  . Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Grant  Dibert  . Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Darlington  Brick  and  Mining  Co . 

.  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

S.  C.  Martin  . Pittsburg,  Pa. 

D.  J.  Kennedy  . Pittsburg,  Pa. 

C.  F.  Monfort  . Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Evan  Jones  . Pittsburg,  Pa. 

A.  A.  Hersperger  . Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Central  Brick  Co.  . . . Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Thomas  M.  Wilson  . Pittsburg,  Pa. 

W.  G.  Titcomb  . Providence,  R.  I. 

New  England  Steam  Brick  Co . 

.  Providence,  R.  I. 

Albert  Carter  . Paris,  Texas. 

Samuel  Gunther  . Pt.  Washington,  Wis. 

J.  Glover  McGhee  . Rome,  Ga. 

A.  S.  Currie  . Reddick,  Ill. 

Madden  &  Co . Rushville,  Ind. 

Robert  Goodwin . Redfleld,  la. 

J.  R.  Randolph  . Ruston,  La. 

W.  E.  Jeffrey  . Rocky  Mt..  N.  C. 

William  E.  Turner  . Rochester,  N.  H. 

D.  H.  Applegate  . Red  Bank,  N.  J. 

W.  H.  H.  Rogers  . Rochester,  N.  Y. 

N.  Y.  Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Co . 

. .  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

W.  W.  Parry  . Rome,  N.  Y. 

John  B.  Rose  . Roseton,  N.  Y. 

W.  S.  Ravenscroft  . Ridgway,  Pa. 

A.  W.  Perkins  . Rutland,  Vt. 

E.  C.  Tecktonius  . Racine,  Wis. 

Cornelius  Young  . Selma,  Ala. 

E.  Evans  . Sheffield,  Ala. 

T.  H.  McMichael  . Sylacauga,  Ala. 

F.  McG.  McBean  . San  Francisco,  Cal. 

W.  C.  Trotter  . St.  Johns,  P.  Q„  Can. 

E.  A.  Morse  . South  Bend,  Ind. 

C.  C.  Barr  . Streator,  Ill. 

Fawcett  Plumb  . Streator,  Ill. 

C.  J.  Holman  . Sergeant  Bluff.  Ia. 

F.  Salmen . Slidell,  La. 

•Tames  A.  Gray  . Saco,  Me. 

T.  II.  Mitchell  . . Salisbury,  Mdt. 

Glen  Perdue  . Salisbury,  Md. 

W.  A.  Sanborn  . Somerville,  Mass. 

T.  D.  Potter  . Springfield,  Mass. 

E.  L.  Cook  . State  Farm,  Mass. 

John  II.  Qualman  . Saginaw,  Mich. 

Charles  II.  Kepler  . Saginaw,  Mich. 

Mershon,  Schuette,  Parker  &  Co . 

,  .  Saginaw,  Mich. 

Jno.  L.  Jackson  . Saginaw,  Mich. 

D.  M.  Warner  . Sparta.  Mich. 

A.  C.  Ochs  . Springfield.  Minn. 

Geo.  H.  Shellenberger  . St.  Paul,  Minn. 

P-  Kendrick  . St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Christy  Fire  Clay  Co . St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Anthony  Ittner  . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

II.  A.  Wheeler  . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

M.  F.  Williams  . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

J.  M.  Williams  . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Lemon  Parker  . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Fernholtz  Brick  Machine  Co.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

John  P.  Camp  . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

R.  F.  Grady  . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Geo.  J.  M.  Ashby  . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Co.... St.  Louis,  Mo. 

A.  O.  Jones  . . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

McNeil  Pressed  Brick  Co.  ...St.  Louis,  Mo. 

St.  Louis  Clay  Burning  Co.  ..St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Otto  Hensel  . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

L.  D.  May  . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

S.  Geijsbeek  . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Laclede  Fire  Brick  Co . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

W.  F.  Scott  . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

W.  P.  Grath  . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

J.  C.  Steele  &  Son  . Statesville,  N.  C. 

Albert  Perrigo  . Sandy  Hill,  N.  Y. 

A.  G.  Haven . Sangerfield,  N.  Y. 

Jno.  T.  Washburn, . Saugerties,  N.  Y. 

iliomas  Kieran  . Stapleton,  N.  Y. 

J.  Frank  Plumb  . Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

James  L.  Breed  . Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

william  Cannon,  Jr . Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

A.  J.  Darbyshire  . Sabina,  O. 

C.  W.  Turner  . Sciotoville,  O. 

S.  M.  Gould  . Shawnee,  O. 

Adam  Grube  &  Son  . Springfield,  O. 

Thos.  Kemp  . StrasDurg,  O. 

Union  Brick  Co . Shamokin,  Pa. 

East  Township  Brick  &  Mfg.  Co . 

D.  G.  Loomis  &  Sons  .  .  Sherbrooke,  Quebec. 

.  Sherbrooke,  Quebec. 

Wm.  S.  Simpkins  . Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

J.  P.  Cahoon  . Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

H.  L.  Jacobs  . Suffolk,  Va. 

A.  V.  Sturgeon  . Suffolk,  Va. 

Oscar  Zimbal  . Sheboygan,  Wis. 

Anton  Berg . Toronto,  Ont. 

Joseph  Russell  . Toronto,  Can. 

Geo.  H.  Campbell  . Toronto,  Can. 

Will  P.  Blair  . Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

C.  W.  Hoff  . Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

J.  A.  Dailey  . Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

Willis  Edson  . Topeka,  Kan. 

B.  C.  Pierce  . Taunton,  Mass. 

James  H.  Thomas  ....Turner’s  Falls,  Mass. 

II.  Brewer  &  Co . Tecumseh,  Mich. 

William  Sutton  . Table  Rock,  Neb. 

National  Roofing  Co . Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 

Heilman  Bros . Tiffin,  O. 

James  E.  Fox  . Toled’o,  O. 

James  Fox  . Toledo,  O. 

W.  A.  Howell  . Toledo,  O. 

H.  C.  Ellis.  . Toledo,  O. 

A.  A.  Reilly  . Toledo,  O. 

F.  S.  Naugle  . Thurber,  Texas. 

J.  Hart  Sibley  . Union  Point,  Ga. 

John  Doyle  . ' . Utica,  N.  Y 

E.  G.  Blaser  . Upper  Sandusky,  O. 

Bert  S.  Fisher  . Union  Furnace,  O. 

Wm.  H.  Neff  . Veedersburg,  Ind. 

It.  D.  Culver  . Veedersburg,  Ind. 

W.  P.  Whitney  . Veedersburg,  Ind. 

B.  W.  Gheen  . Warrior,  Ala. 

J.  M.  Jenkins  . Wetumpka.  Ala. 

Kendall  &  Flick  . Washington,  D.  C. 

Jno.  Miller  . Washington,  D.  C. 

C.  B.  Pearson  . Washington,  D.  C. 

Ed.  It.  Diggs  &  Co . Washington,  D.  C. 

Jefferson  Middleton  . Washington,  D.  C. 

West  Bros.’  Brick  Co.  ...Washington,  D.  C. 
New  Washington  Brick  Co . 

.  Washington,  D.  C. 

E.  S.  Morse  . Washington,  D.  C. 

Delaware  Terra  Cotta  Co ..  Wilmington,  Del. 
Isaac  Hardy  . Worksop,  England. 

G.  C.  Stoll  . Wheaton,  Ill. 

W.  P.  Alsip  . Winnipeg,  Mani. 

Edward  C.  Bryan  . Westfield',  Mass. 

Wm.  T.  Miller  . West  Point,  Miss. 

Robert  Twells . Wellston,  Mo. 

James  B.  Crowell  . Walkill.  N.  Y. 

F.  W.  Bennett  . Wellington,  O. 

H.  S.  Bennett  . Wellington,  O. 

R.  C.  Bennett  . Wellington,  O. 

C.  McDermott  . Wellington,  O. 

W.  E.  Ellenberger  . West  Park  P.  O.,  O. 

The  Cleveland  Car  Co.  ..West  Park  P.  O.,  O. 
L.  W.  Penfield  . Willoughbv,  O. 

B.  E.  Bechtel  . Waterloo,'  Ont. 

J.  E.  Mecusker  . Warren,  Pa. 

C.  II.  Kimball  . West  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

George  B.  Waite  . Wilkesbarre,  Pa. 

George  T.  Dickover  . Wilkesbarre.  Pa. 

D.  P.  Guise  . Williamsport,  Pa. 

W.  J.  Carmichael  . Wellsburg,  W.  Va. 

J.  G.  Jones  . York  Village,  Me. 

Charles  M.  Crook  . Youngstown,  O. 

Zeeland  Brick  Co . Zeeland,  Mich. 

O.  N.  Townsend  . Zanesville,  O. 

American  Encaustic  Tiling  Co . Zanesville,  O. 

R.  H.  Rutherford . Zanesville,  O. 

R.  L.  Queisser  . Zanesville,  O. 

Harris  Brick  Co . Zanesville,  O. 


In  Memoriam. 

B.  J.  Dunn,  Bangor,  Maine. 

George  II.  Sharer,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
M.  H.  Dale,  Scranton,  Pa. 
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THE  EXHIBITION  ROOM. 


EASILY  THE  most  popular  place  in  Birmingham  Con¬ 
vention  week  was  the  Exhibition  Hall,  where  were 
gathered  the  latest  improved  mechanical  contrivances 
for  clayworkers,  specimen  brick  and  other  clay  ware,  and 
trade  literature  galore.  Each  exhibitor  had  one  or  more 
tables  upon  which  the  products  of  his  plant  were  shown,  or 
catalogues  and  booklets  illustrating  same  were  displayed  and 
one  or  more  of  the  affable  representatives  of  each  of  the 
various  manufacturing  firms  were  present  at  all  times  to  dis¬ 
tribute  these  souvenirs,  together  with  some  more  substantial 
tokens  of  good  will,  such  as  paper  openers,  pocketbooks, 
memorandum  books,  match  boxes,  card  cases,  calendars,  etc., 
etc.  It  was  easy  enough  for  every  visitor  to  observe  Dr.  Con¬ 
verse’s  injunction  and  “take  something  home  with  him  from 
the  Convention.”  Not  only  was  knowledge  freely  imparted 
to  the  inquiring,  but  more  or  less  substantial  favors  were 
distributed  with  liberal  hand. 

The  hall  was  a  spacious  and  beautifully  lighted  room  on 
the  third  floor  of  the  City  Building.  Never  before  have  our 
“Annexers”  had  such  comfortable  quarters  and  they  made 
good  use  of  it,  each  and  every  one.  The  allotment  of  space 
was  looked  after  by  a  committee  of  the  Machinery  Manufac¬ 
turers’  Association,  and,  so  far  as  we  have  learned,  there  was 
no  fault  finding  or  complaint  of  any  sort  or  description  en¬ 
tered.  The  hall  was  cleared  and  closed  at  2  p.  m.,  when  the 
Convention  sessions  began,  so  there  was  no  excuse  for  any 
delegate  absenting  himself  from  the  Convention  sessions. 
The  innovation  of  holding  but  one  session  a  day  was  approved 
by  every  one,  and  will  doubtless  be  the  rule  at  future  meet¬ 
ings.  There  is  no  gainsaying  the  fact  that  the  exhibition 
room  is  attractive  to  every  delegate,  and  ample  opportunity 
should  be  afforded  for  the  inspection  of  the  displays  arranged 
for  their  benefit.  Then,  too,  with  fewer  sessions  the  average 
attendance  is  better,  so  that  the  Convention  and  the  exhibition 
room  are  about  equally  benefited  by  this  new  order  of  things. 

A  very  interesting  exhibit  was  made  by  the  local  manu¬ 
facturers,  who  showed  samples  of  the  clay  products  of  the 
Birmingham  district,  including  building  brick,  fire  brick, 
sewer  pipe  and  paving  block,  by  which  it  could  be  seen  that 
their  ware  compares  favorably  with  that  made  in  any  section 
of  the  country. 

The  most  notable  display  was  that  of  the  Hauser  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Chicago,  Ill.  They  were  represented  by  F.  E.  Wood¬ 
ford  and  C.  G.  Obenland.  They  exhibited  a  working  model 
of  their  electrically  operated  clay  hoisting  device.  The  min¬ 
iature  track,  equipped  with  cars  for  hoisting  and  hauling 
clay  was  shown  in  operation.  The  outfit  consisted  of  a 
twenty-five  foot  model,  with  an  incline  over  and  up  which  the 
miniature  cars  were  run  at  the  will  and  pleasure  of  the  op¬ 
erator,  who  was  located  at  a  remote  point.  By  a  series  of 
levers  and  rollers  the  cars  were  started  or  stopped  at  any 
point  on  the  line.  It  was  an  interesting  exhibit,  as  was  evi¬ 
denced  by  the  crowd  that  gathered  about  at  all  times. 

Chambers  Bros.  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  had  a  very 
attractive  display  consisting  of  five  working  models  illustrat¬ 
ing  the  different  steps  in  the  development  of  their  Automatic 
Cutters  for  End-cut  Auger  Brick  Machines,  and  showing  the 
improvements  that  have  been  made,  step  by  step,  in  this  class 
of  machinery  during  their  connection  with  the  trade,  which 
covers  a  period  of  about  forty  years.  In  this  collection  was 
a  model  of  the  first  auger  machine  with  an  automatic  cutter 
of  any  kind  that  was  ever  placed  in  practical  use,  so  far  as 
known.  This  machine  was  put  into  use  in  the  early  60’s,  and 
it  is  rather  a  notable  fact  that  one  of  these  early  machines 
was  still  in  commercial  use  during  the  season  of  1904.  They 
also  exhibited  a  very  handsome  model  of  the  Chambers  Ma¬ 
chine  with  the  Spiral  Blade  Cutter,  which  has  had  such  con¬ 
spicuous  success  in  the  manufacture  of  common  building 
brick  in  Chicago.  This  model,  by  the  way,  belongs  to  Mr.  D.  V. 


Purington,  being  a  reproduction  of  the  first  Chambers  Ma¬ 
chine  which  Mr.  Purington  put  into  use  along  the  canal  bank 
in  Chicago  many  years  ago,  and  thereby  started  a  complete 
revolution  in  the  method  of  making  Chicago  building  brick. 
The  wisdom  of  this  innovation  on  his  part  has  been  demon¬ 
strated  by  the  fact  that  one  yard  after  another  has  fallen 
into  line  and  adopted  the  use  of  the  Chambers  Auger  Machine, 
until  today  probably  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  common  building 
brick  used  in  the  Chicago  market  are  produced  on  the  Cham¬ 
bers  Machines.  Following  this  were  other  models,  showing 
the  different  steps  in  the  development  of  the  Automatic  Wire 
Cutter,  including  a  complete  working  model  of  the  Chambers 
Machine  with  their  new  No.  8  Cutter,  which  we  had  occasion 
to  illustrate  in  our  pages  of  a  recent  number.  They  also 
showed  a  model  of  their  new  Clay  Elevator  and  distributed  a 
booklet  giving  a  little  historical  sketch  of  these  different  im¬ 
provements  and  tracing  the  connection  from  one  to  another, 
showing,  as  they  do,  how  the  inventor’s  mind  was  led  from 
one  apparatus  to  another  in  the  effort  to  correct  and  improve 
upon  each  preceding  device.  The  firm  was  well  represented 
by  J.  H.  Chambers  and  A.  R.  Root,  of  Philadelphia,  and  E.  R. 
Frazier,  Chicago,  and  Lincoln  S.  Morrison,  Rome,  Ga. 

The  American  Clay  Machinery  Company,  Bucyrus,  Ohio, 
exhibited  some  splendid  models  of  their  stiff  clay  and  dry 
press  machinery.  The  exhibit  was  much  the  same  as  that 
shown  by  them  at  the  St.  Louis  World’s  Fair.  The  firm  was 
ably  represented  by  W.  W.  Reehl,  the  general  manager,  Bu¬ 
cyrus,  Ohio;  L.  W.  Penfield,  Willoughby,  Ohio,  and  G.  C.  Stoll, 
of  Wheaton,  Ill.,  who  distributed  a  fine  line  of  printed  mat¬ 
ter,  booklets,  etc. 

The  J.  D.  Fate  &  Co.,  Plymouth,  Ohio,  was  represented  by 
H.  H.  Fate,  who  made  himself  very  popular  by  distributing 
a  very  pretty  and  useful  souvenir  in  the  form  of  a  paper 
opener.  Also  a  catalogue  describing  their  large  line  of  brick 
and  tile  machinery,  which  includes  also  crushers,  mixers,  etc., 
for  the  production  of  concrete  block. 

The  Ohio- Ceramic  and  Engineering  Company,  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  was  represented  by  the  senior  member  of  the  firm, 
Frank  H.  Robinson,  and  his  able  assistant,  Lloyd  Brown. 
They  displayed  some  miniature  cars,  and  distributed  book¬ 
lets,  illustrating  their  line  of  brick  presses  and  brickyard 
supplies. 

E.  M.  Freese  &  Co.,  of  Galion,  Ohio,  was  represented  by 
Herbert  H.  Freese,  B.  E.  Place  and  J.  J.  Gledhill,  each  of 
whom  had  a  pleasant  word  for  all  comers  and  a  very  ac¬ 
ceptable  token  in  the  form  of  a  card  case  or  pocketbook  for 
such  as  desired  the  latter. 

James  W.  Hensley,  of  Indianapolis,  ably  seconded  by 
Chris.  McDermot,  Wellington,  Ohio,  showed  an  attractive  line 
of  brickyard  supplies,  including  a  full-sized  sand  dryer,  com¬ 
plete,  and  a  number  of  brick  barrows,  etc.  Mr.  Hensley  dis¬ 
tributed  with  generous  hand  a  quaint  leather  pocketbook  for 
small  coin.  One  must  needs  have  the  combination  before  he 
can  use  it  effectively,  but  this,  like  the  merits  of  the  Quaker 
machinery,  was  not  hard  to  find. 

The  Main  Belting  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  was  represented  by 
F.  S.  Thompson  and  E.  P.  Foster  of  their  Chicago  office. 
Samples  of  Leviathan  belting  were  shown,  likewise  a  dis¬ 
position  to  extend  the  glad  hand  to  all  belt  users. 

The  Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co.,  Indianapolis,  was  represented 
by  Jos.  S.  Strand,  their  Southern  representative,  and  H. 
Wirsching,  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  who  distributed  a  handsome 
booklet,  entitled  “Standard  Users  and  Why,”  setting  forth 
in  a  forceful  way  the  reasons  why  the  Standard  Dry  Kiln 
should  be  used  by  successful  and  up-to-date  brick  manufac¬ 
turers. 

Crawford,  McCrimmon  &  Co.,  Brazil,  Ind.,  was  repre¬ 
sented  by  Mr.  B.  F.  Crawford  of  that  firm,  who  took  much 
pride  in  a  model  of  their  automatic  engines  and  fans  for  use 
in  waste  heat  dryers.  They  have  made  a  specialty  of  appar¬ 
atus  of  this  sort  for  many  years  past,  and  are  prepared  to 
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demonstrate  the  superiority  of  same,  an  illustration  of  which 
may  be  found  on  page  344  of  this  issue. 

The  C.  W.  Raymond  Co.,  Dayton,  Ohio,  was  represented 
by  the  senior  member  of  the  firm  and  C.  H.  Wilson,  their 
Birmingham  agent.  In  addition  to  their  fine  line  of  printed 
matter,  they  distributed  handsome  nickel  match  boxes  for 
pocket  use. 

The  L.  E.  Rodgers  Engineering  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  was 
much  in  evidence,  the  senior  member  of  the  firm,  Mr.  L.  E. 
Rodgers,  being  recognized  as  an  authority  on  waste  heat 
drying,  their  literature  was  much  sought  after  by  those 
looking  for  information  on  that  subject.  He  was  equal  to 
the  occasion,  and  distributed  interesting  and  instructive  lit¬ 
erature  treating  on  drying  brick. 

The  Williams  Patent  Crusher  &  Pulverizer  Co.,  of  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  was  represented  b^  A.  F.  Williams,  of  their 
Chicago  office,  who  handed  out  a  winning  smile  and  an 
effective  line  of  printed  matter,  telling  of  the  merits  of 
Williams  pulverizers,  the  success  of  which  is  indicated  by 
the  fact  that  nearly  160  of  these  machines  were  sold  and 
shipped  from  their  shops  during  the  past  year. 

C.  &  A.  Potts  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  was  represented 
by  Mr.  Albert  Potts,  who  needs  no  introduction  to  the  older 
members  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.,  and  who  seems  on  good  terms 
with  all  visitors,  new  and  old.  Their  display  consisted 
wholly  of  printed  matter,  but  this  was  distributed  generously. 

The  Scott  Mfg.  Co.,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  was  ably  repre¬ 
sented  by  W.  F.  (Dixie)  Scott,  the  senior  member  of  the 
firm,  who  evinced  much  pride  in  a  model  of  the  Andrus 
Press,  which  henceforth  is  to  be  known  as  “The  Press  that 
Scott  builds.”  He  also  distributed  printed  matter,  telling 
of  the  merits  of  the  Quincy  Clay  Gatherer,  Scott  Pulver¬ 
izer,  and  other  brickyard  supplies. 

The  Dunlap  Mfg.  Co.,  Bloomington,  Ill.,  was  represented 
by  O.  W.  Dunlap,  who  lavishly  distributed  literature  telling 
of  the  merits  of  the  Perfect  clay  screen. 

The  Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  was 
represented  by  John  J.  Moroney,  who  also  did  a  speaking 
part  for  the  American  Sand-Lime  Brick  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill., 
showing  samples  of  brick  made  by  a  dozen  or  more  plants 
equipped  with  their  machinery.  A  model  of  the  Berg  press 
was  displayed.  As  is  his  wont,  Moroney  generously  divided 
his  space  with  W.  N.  Durbin,  of  the  Anderson  Foundry  and 
Machine  Works,  Anderson,  Ind.,  who  had  a  smile  for  every 
visitor,  and  more  for  those  who  evinced  the  slightest  interest 
in  sand-lime  brick. 

The  Jeffrey  Mfg.  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio,  was  represented 
by  Mr.  F.  H.  Angell,  who  presented  a  pleasing  front  to  all 
visitors,  and  displayed  a  line  of  photographs  showing  their 
different  types  of  crushers  and  other  mechanical  de¬ 
vices,  such  as  clay  conveyers,  cars,  etc. 

Arthur  Koppel,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  manufacturer  of  com¬ 
plete  railway  equipments  for  brickyards,  quarries,  etc.,  was 
represented  by  W.  A.  Scantleberry,  of  their  New  York  office, 
who  exhibited  dimunitive  models  of  dump  cars,  tracks,  turn¬ 
tables,  etc.,  adapted  to  the  needs  of  clayworkers. 

Frederick  W.  Dennis,  Norfolk.  Va.,  and  Atlanta,  Ga.,  ex¬ 
hibited  models  of  his  double  chamber  up  and  down  draft 
kilns,  in  which  he  took  great  pride.  He  also  displayed  a 
number  of  interesting  photographs  of  plants  where  his  kilns 
are  used,  and  blue  prints  of  same.  The  latter  were  so  at¬ 
tractive  that  some  one  carried  off  one  set,  for  the  return  of 
which  Mr.  Dennis  will  be  very  grateful. 

The  Illinois  Supply  and  Construction  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
was  represented  hy  W.  P.  Grath,  .who  exhibited  models  of 
the  new  Grath  brick  press,  two  styles  of  roofing  tile  presses 
and  also  a  model  of  a  hand  power  dry  press  brick  machine. 

Bechtel  Bros.,  Waterloo,  Ont.,  were  represented  by  B.  E. 
and  C.  H.  Bechtel  who  were  kept  busy  expounding  the  merits 
of  the  Bechtel  perfect  earless  dryer. 

The  Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  was  repre¬ 
sented  by  S.  D.  Wright,  who  graciously  disseminated  informa¬ 


tion  on  their  dryer  cars,  and  handsome  leather  card  cases. 
Also  a  handsome  catalogue,  telling  of  their  latest  product — ■ 
hardening  cylinders  for  sand-lime  brick  plants. 

The  Thew  Automatic  Shovel  Co.,  Lorain,  Ohio,  was  pres¬ 
ent  in  the  person  of  F.  A.  Smythe,  who  exhibited  drawings 
of  their  different  types  of  shovels  adapted  to  brickyard  use. 

John  C.  Boss.,  of  Elkhart,  Ind.,  was  much  sought  after 
by  those  looking  for  pointers  on  his  improved  system  of 
burning  brick.  If  any  sought  in  vain,  there  is  yet  time  to 
get  the  desired  information,  which  may  be  found  in  his  latest 
catalogue. 

The  Henry  Martin  Brick  Machinery  Co.,  Lancaster,  Pa., 
displayed  a  line  of  unique  printed  matter.  James  P.  Martin 
did  the  honors  most  effectively. 

The  Cleveland  Car  Co.,  West  Park,  Ohio,  was  represented 
by  W.  E.  Ellenberger  and  W.  H.  Caskey,  who  dispensed  a 
very  handsome  leather  pocket-book  and  displayed  a  line  of 
printed  mater,  the  chief  item  of  which  was  a  new  catalogue 
illustrating  their  complete  line  of  cars  and  portable  rail¬ 
way  equipment. 

The  Success  Brick  Machinery  Co.,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  was 
represented  by  Mr.  Frank  H.  Reid,  who  exhibited  with 
apparent  pride  a  handsome  model  of  their  latest  brick  car, 
and  distributed  printed  matter  telling  of  “Success”  Soft  and 
Stiff  clay  brick  machinery. 

The  Ohio  Galvanizing  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Niles,  Ohio,  was  ably 
represented  by  F.  F.  Bentley,  who  exhibited  a  line  of  steel 
pallets  that  attracted  much  attention. 

J.  C.  Steele  &  Sons,  Statesville,  N.  C.,  was  represented  by 
H.  0.  Steele,  who  was  armed  and  equipped  with  a  fine  line  of 
printed  matter,  telling  of  the  merits  of  the  New  South  brick 
and  tile  machine,  including  their  latest  cutting  tables  and 
brickyard  supplies. 

W.  A.  Eudaly,  Cincinnai,  Ohio,  displayed  some  fine  draw¬ 
ings  of  his  round  and  square  down  draft  kilns,  executed  in 
colors. 

The  Reliance  Machine  and  Tool  Works,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  had 
on  exhibition  a  working  model  of  the  Reliance  brick  press, 
the  novel  features  of  which  were  fully  set  forth  to  all  callers 
by  Mr.  H.  H.  Hammer. 

The  American  Dryer  Co.,  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  presented  the 
claims  for  their  up-to-date  dryer  equipment  through  a  unique 
little  folder,  entitled  “A  Few  Remarks  About  Brick  Drying,” 
which  were  industriously  circulated  by  Mr.  Gustave  J.  Holl 
and  Mr.  Charles  L.  Ellis. 

W.  C.  Mitchell,  Edwardsville,  Ill.,  gave  out  a  fine  cata¬ 
logue  in  which  are  set  forth  interesting  details  of  his  down 
draft  kiln  and  direct  and  waste  heat  dryers. 

The  Fernholtz  Brick  Machine  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  was  in 
evidence,  Mr.  Eb'en  Rogers  doing  the  honors  for  them,  most 
graciously  distributing  their  catalogue  of  dry  press  brick 
machinery  to  all  comers. 

The  National  Roofing  Tile  Co.,  Tonawanda,  N.  Y.,  exhibit¬ 
ed  samples  of  gravel  roofings  which  are  well  suited  to  brick¬ 
yard  use.  Mr.  Joseph  Lambert  distributed  their  printed 
matter. 

Evens  &  Howard,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  was  represented  by 
Mr.  Hemphill  and  Mr.  Yolz,  who  worked  well  in  double 
harness,  and  let  the  visiting  clayworkers  know  that  Evens  & 
Howard  are  headquarters  for  fire  brick  for  kiln  building, 
and  all  other  high  grade  refractory  materials. 

Alfred  Yates,  Shawmut,  Pa.,  the  veteran  kiln  builder  and 
clay  expert,  was  a  conspicuous  figure  in  both  Exhibition  room 
and  Convention  hall.  The  same  is  true  of  H.  C.  Dunn,  Erie, 
Pa.,  who  has  lost  none  of  his  old  time  enthusiasm  for  the 
continuous  system  of  burning  brick.  The  various  trade 
papers  were  represented,  as  were  a  number  of  others  not 
mentioned  who  deal  in  the  various  materials  used  in  the 
construction  and  operation  of  clayworking  plants. 

The  New  York  Blower  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  was  represented 
by  Paul  Forwerg. 
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THE  SIDE  TRIP  TO  NEW  ORLEANS. 


A  Glorious  Time  in  the  Pelican  State — Royal  Reception  by 
the  Salmen  Brothers,  and  Delightful  Sight-Seeing 
Trips  in  the  Crescent  City. 


IT  WAS  A  formidable  undertaking,  the  visit  to  New  Or¬ 
leans,  but  it  was  all  planned  and  carried  out  so  carefully 
that  it  proved  one  of  the  most  delightful  side  trips  imag¬ 
inable.  A  special  train  of  sleepers  was  provided  and  when 
the  party  gathered  at  the  Union  Station  Friday  night  they 
found  a  row  of  Pullmans  awaiting  them,  labeled  with  great' 
streamers,  “The  N.  B.  M.  A.  Dixie -Land  Excursion.” 

There  were  in  round  numbers  one  hundred  in  the  party, 
and  after  berths  had  been  located  and  the  ladies  had  repaired 
thereto  the  “button-hole”  talks,  which  were  continued  in  the 
hotel  lobby  up  until  the  last  minute,  were  resumed  in  the 
smoking  rooms,  and  it  seems  to  the  writer  that  they  must 


J.  A.  Blaffer,  New  Orleans,  La. 

have  been  continued  right  through  the  night.  At  any  rate, 
they  were  in  progress  when  we  retired,  and  on  making  the 
rounds  in  the  morning  we  found  the  discussions  still  on. 
The  party  arrived  at  Slidell  a  little  late,  but  that  did  not 
matter,  for  a  “special  diner”  had  been  provided  and  a  good, 
though  modest,  breakfast  was  served  on  the  way. 

Jupiter  Pluvius  was  in  an  exuberant  mood  and  sprinkled 
the  party  at  frequent  intervals  throughout  the  day.  It  was 
vexatious  to  our  hosts,  but  it  did  not  dampen  the  ardor  and 
enthusiasm  of  any  of  the  party.  The  ladies  donned  their  rub¬ 
bers  and  sallied  forth  undaunted,  with  as  much  apparent  in¬ 
terest  in  the  brick  plant  and  lumber  yard  as  the  most  in¬ 
trepid  brickyarder.  The  immense  brick  and  lumber  plant 
of  the  Salmen  Brothers  was  gone  through  thoroughly  and  was 
a  revelation  to  those  not  familiar  with  such  immense  estab¬ 
lishments. 

The  train  was  run  on  to  the  siding  and  held  there  subject 
to  orders.  It  was  the  original  plan  to  make  the  balance  of 
the  trip  from  Slidell  by  boat,  on  which  lunch  was  to  be 


served,  and  every  detail  had  been  perfected,  but  the  weather 
god  vetoed  this,  and  so  Mrs.  Salmen  threw  wide  the  doors 
of  her  spacious  and  lovely  home  and  bade  a  joyous  welcome 
to  the  whole  jolly  party,  serving  a  bountiful  lunch  in  a  most 
gracious  manner.  A  herculean  task  it  was,  but  assisted  by 
“her  sisters,  her  cousins  and  her  aunts,”  she  without  any 
ado  or  formality  proceeded  to  make  everybody  happy.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  she  won  the  affections  of  every  visitor. 

At  Slidell,  the  party  was  joined  by  J.  A.  Blaffer,  of  New 
Orleans,  a  charter  member  of  the  Association  and  the  first  to 
be  elected  Vice-President,  having  been  honored  with  that 
office  at  the  Cincinnati  meeting.  He  was  accompanied  by 
Mr.  Frank  Bethune,  representing  the  brickmakers  of  New 
Orleans.  Together  they  had  come  out  to  extend  the  hospi¬ 
tality  of  New  Orleans,  which  Mr.  Blaffer  did  officially  on 
behalf  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  other  commercial  bodies. 
They  explained  that  they  were  unable  to  attend  the  Conven¬ 
tion  at  Birmingham,  but  desired  to  tender  their  services  in 
showing  visitors  about  the  great  city,  and  nobly  did  they  per¬ 
form  the  duty.  Joined  by  the  Salmen  brothers  and  their 
charming  daughters,  the  journey  was  continued  by  train. 
The  trip  across  Lake  Pontchartrain  was  a  novelty  to  most 
every  one.  Rooms  had  been  engaged  by  the  faithful  Secretary 
for  the  whole  party  at  the  St.  Charles  Hotel,  and  soon  after 
arrival  sight-seeing  began  in  earnest.  Messrs.  Blaffer  and 
Bethune  did  escort  duty  for  a  number  of  small  parties  to 
near-by  attractions.  As  these  little  parties  returned  to  the 
hotel  with  beaming  countenances,  it  was  plain  to  be  seen  that 
their  “lines  were  falling  in  pleasant  places.” 

Theater  parties  were  the  order  of  the  evening,  while  the 
business  hours  of  the  days  were  devoted  to  shopping  tours, 
and  many  a  quaint  curio  was  acquired  that  will  be  cherished 
in  the  years  to  come  as  a  reminder  of  this  most  delightful 
trip.  As  time  was  limited  with  most  of  the  visitors,  it  was 
decided  to  make  a  tour  of  the  city  Sunday.  For  this  pur¬ 
pose  immense  automobiles  were  furnished  by  the  Local  Com¬ 
mittee,  in  which  the  entire  party  was  taken  to  the  chief 
points  of  interest  about  the  city,  and  despite  the  inclement 
weather  it  proved  a  most  enjoyable  experience.  So  delightful 
was  our  stay  that  every  visitor  made  a  mental  resolve  to 
return  to  the  great  city  should  the  opportunity  to  do  so  occur. 
It  well  deserves  to  be  called  the  Paris  of  America.  Its  at¬ 
tractions  are  many  and  over  and  above  them  all  to  those  of 
our  party  will  be  the  memory  of  the  unstinted,  kindly  hos¬ 
pitality  of  Blaffer,  Bethune,  and  the  Salmens. 


THE  TRIP  “AROUND  THE  HORN.” 


Visiting  Brickmakers  View  Birmingham’s  Manufacturing 
District  Under  Difficulties. 


Thursday  morning  dawned  unpropitious  for  the  side  trip 
to  the  brick  plants,  planned  and  arranged  for  with  great 
care  by  the  local  committee.  The  one  thing  they  could  not 
control,  the  weather,  was  unfavorable,  the  atmosphere  being 
damp  and  chilly.  Nevertheless,  the  forces  were  marshalled 
at  the  Union  Station,  where  a  special  train  was  provided 
for  the  occasion.  It  was  held  for  thirty  minutes  after  the 
hour  appointed  for  its  departure  to  accommodate  a  few  late 
comers,  and  this  proved  to  be  the  first  of  a  number  of  hold¬ 
ups  due  to  unforeseen  conditions  with  which  the  L.  &  N.  Rail¬ 
road  officials  seemed  unable  to  cope,  and  as  a  result  of  which 
the  party  was  more  than  two  hours  late  returning,  much  to 
the  regret  of  the  Local  Committee,  who,  though  entirely 
blameless,  were  none  the  less  annoyed.  The  visitors  were 
too  happy  to  notice  such  minor  mishaps,  and  enjoyed  the 
trip  immensely.  One  participant  remarked,  “I  would  not 
have  missed  it  for  anything,”  which  seemed  to  be  the  gen¬ 
eral  sentiment,  for  it  afforded  the  visitors  a  glimpse  of  the 
great  steel  and  iron  industries  which  make  Birmingham  the 
Pittsburg  of  the  South,  Stops  were  made  at  a  number  of 
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the  brick  plants,  which  were  fully  described  in  the  January 
Clay-Worker. 

The  Ladies  View  the  City. 

While  the  delegates  were  being  taken  “round  the  Horn,” 
the  ladies,  in  charge  of  a  special  committee,  were  treated 
to  a  trolley  ride  about  the  city,  which  proved  most  enjoyable. 
The  residence  part  of  Birmingham,  known  as  “The  High¬ 
lands,”  is  very  beautiful,  and  this  was  viewed  comfortably 
from  the  windows  of  the  trolley  cars.  The  objective  point 
of  this  trip  was  the  Country  Club,  where  a  bounteous  lunch 
was  served.  The  local  ladies  having  this  function  in  charge 
are  deserving  of  unstinted  praise  for  the  successful  manner 
in  which  the  entire  entertainment  was  conducted. 

The  Theater  Party. 

Another  very  delightful  entertainment  arranged  for  the 
visiting  ladies  was  the  theater  party  Wednesday  evening. 
While  it  was  planned  especially  for  their  benefit,  the  gen¬ 
tlemen  were  not  barred,  and  as  a  result  almost  every  recipient 
of  a  number  button  and  badge  was  present  when  the  cur¬ 
tain  was  rung  up  and  Dockstader’s  black-faced  artists  looked 
smilingly  upon  a  packed  house,  which  thoroughly  enjoyed 
every  feature  of  the  performance,  especially  the  comedian’s 
local  hits,  which  included  reference  to  the  Convention  and 
other  matters  of  special  interest  to  the  visitors. 

Birmingham  Hospitality. 

The  brand  of  hospitality  dispensed  at  Birmingham  was 
of  the  sort  that  made  every  visitor  happy  and  reflected  great 
credit  on  the  Local  Committee.  Mr.  Thomas  H.  Simms,  the 
manager  of  the  Jefferson  Brick  Company,  through  which 
the  brick  from  all  the  various  plants  in  the  vicinity  of  Bir¬ 
mingham  are  marketed,  was  particularly  untiring  in  his 
efforts  to  please  and  entertain  every  individual  visitor.  He 
looked  after  the  serving  of  refreshments  in  the  Convention 
Annex,  and  did  it  royally,  though  with  a  modesty  that  af¬ 
forded  no  opportunity  for  a  public  acknowledgment,  but  he 
endeared  himself  to  every  guest. 


THE  NATIONAL  CONVENTION  A  SOURCE  OF  GREAT 

PLEASURE. 


My  Dear  Randall:  You  ask  me  for  a  line  as  to  my  Bir¬ 
mingham  Convention  impressions.  There  is  but  one  impress 
on  my  mind,  and  that  is  of  uniform  good  fellowship  and 
hearty  welcome,  continuous  and  uninterrupted — even  by  the 
sun — from  the  moment  the  Reverend  Dominie  finished  his 
prayer  when  tin  whistles  blew,  chickens  crowed,  the  ladies 
donned  their  paper  caps,  and  Macklin,  of  Baltimore,  tooted 
his  horn,  until  Mr.  Fritz  Salmen  came  running  through  the 
train  into  our  return  car  with  his  big  bag  of  Pecan  nuts. 
Surely,  Randall,  you  lead  us  into  some  pleasant  places,  and 
this  has  been  one  of  them.  Sibley,  Copeland,  Graves,  Blaffer, 
and  the  Salmens,  are  all  jumbled  in  an  indiscriminate  medley 
of  unstinted  effort  for  our  enjoyment. 

As  for  that  dear  lady  at  Slidell,  who  welcomed  to  her  home 
a  hundred  hungry  brickyarders,  with  their  muddy  boots,  you 
should  immortalize  her  on  a  Gates  terra-cotta  pedestal.  That 
incident,  with  the  accompanying  feed,  can  never  be  forgotten. 
Did  you  get  any  of  that  nut  cake  with  sugar  on  the  top?  I 
am  sorry  the  Puringtons  missed  any  of  the  good  things,  but 
especially  that  W.  S.  should  miss  that  cake.  I  had  his  share. 

As  for  the  technical  business  of  the  convention  proper, 
stated  papers,  discussions,  etc.,  I  have  felt  for  some  time  that 
they  don’t  average  well  with  earlier  conventions.  The  Cer¬ 
amic  Society  is  drawing  from  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  some  of  our 
brightest  men,  and  the  parent  concern  must  needs  pull  up  a 
bit  if  in  this  feature  it  is  to  keep  pace  with  its  offspring. 

The  social  part,  lobby  talks  and  exhibit  rooms  will  grow 
and  increase  in  interest,  but  in  technical  matters  the  powers 
that  be  needs  stirring  up.  Yours  respectfully, 

J.  H.  Chambers. 


THE  AMERICAN  CERAMIC  SOCIETY. 

Seventh  Annual  Meeting  Held  at  Birmingham,  Alabama,  Jan¬ 
uary  30th  to  February  1st,  1905. 

THE  FEARS  that  were  entertained  by  some  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  A.  C.  S.  that  their  meetings  at  Birming¬ 
ham  would  be  slimly  attended,  were  not  realized,  for, 
from  start  to  finish,  the  sessions  were  exceptionally  well  at¬ 
tended.  They  were  held  in  one  of  the  cozy  parlors  of  the  Hill¬ 
man  House.  The  first  session  was  called  to  order  by  President 
Walker  at  the  appointed  time,  Monday  morning,  and  the 
splendid  programme,  published  in  full  in  January  Clay- 
Worker,  which  had  been  prepared  was  carried  out  to  the 
letter  almost.  President  Walker  delivered  an  interesting  and 
instructive  address,  and  Treasurer  Stanley  G.  Burt  presented 
his  report  of  the  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  past  year, 
which  showed  a  substantial  balance  in  the  treasury. 

ELECTION  OF  OFFICERS. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year: 

President,-  W.  D.  Gates,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Vice-President,  Ellis  Lovejoy,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Secretary,  Professor  Edward  Orton,  Jr.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Treasurer,  Stanley  G.  Burt,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Manager,  Walter  M.  Fickes,  Carnegie,  Pennsylvania.  Term 
expires  1908. 

Fifteen  associate  members  were  elected  and  five  associate 
members  were  promoted  to  full  membership.  The  gentlemen 


W.  D.  Gates,  President  American  Ceramic  Society,  Chicago. 

so  honored  were  Lemon  Parker,  St.  Louis,  Richard  R.  Hice, 
Beaver,  Pa.,  Charles  Weelans,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  Harrison  E. 
Ashley,  East  Liverpool,  and  Leonard  B.  Coulter,  Columbus, 
Ohio. 

On  being  inducted  into  office,  President-elect  Gates  made  a 
very  happy  address  of  thanks  for  which  he  was  roundly  ap¬ 
plauded. 

The  matter  of  time  and  place  for  holding  the  next  annual 
convention  was  left  with  the  Council,  it  being  agreed  how¬ 
ever,  that  it  should  be  the  policy  of  the  Society  to  continue  the 
practice  of  holding  joint  meetings  with  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  so 
long  as  the  latter  should  meet  within  the  territory  bounded 
on  the  south  by  Washington  and  Cincinnati,  on  the  west  by 
St.  Louis,  and  on  the  north  by  Chicago  and  Detroit.  When¬ 
ever  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  goes  beyond  these  points  it  shall  be 
optional  with  the  Council  whether  the  two  organizations 
shall  meet  together  or  separately.  The  papers  and  discussions 
were  able  and  instructive,  and  will  be  published  in  full  in 
book  form  at  the  convenience  of  the  Secretary,  as  heretofore. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

ST.  LOUIS  BRICK  AND  BUILDING  NEWS. 


US1NESS  AMONG  the  brick  manu¬ 
facturers  is  practically  at  a 
standstill.  All  of  the  plants 
shut  down,  as  is  their  usual  cus¬ 
tom  on  January  1,  so  as  to  make 
needed  improvements  and  addi¬ 
tions  to  the  plants.  A  severe 
blizzard  that  raged  here  for 
several  days  early  in  January 
and  cold  weather,  which  contin¬ 
ues,  has  been  another  cause  for  quietness  among  the  manufac¬ 
turers. 

Although  active  work  is  at  a  standstill,  figuring  is  going 
on  just  the  same,  and  it  is  predicted  when  operations  start 
up  and  the  weather  becomes  suitable  for  building,  a  boom  in 
building  will  commence  that  will  be  a  surprise  to  those  who 
have  not  followed  the  conditions  and  situation  closely. 

The  building  movement  in  1904,  while  not  aggregating 
quite  as  much  as  the  year  previous,  shows  the  issuance  of 
a  greater  number  of  permits.  Besides  which,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  in  1903  a  large  percentage  of  construction 
was  due  to  the  temporary  structures  required  in  connection 
with  the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition. 

Recent  operations  tend  to  confirm  the  belief  that  the  city 
is  about  to  participate  in  a  most  healthy  and  sustained  re¬ 
vival,  which  will  include  the  addition  of  many  ornate  and 
imposing  apartment  houses  and  private  residences.  The 
residence  building  tendency  is  still  to  a  very  large  extent 
westward,  though  the  South  Side,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  shows 
the  largest  percentage  of  building  permits  issued.  On  ac¬ 
count  of  the  large  number  of  home  buyers,  as  well  as  the 
small  fluctuations  in  values,  rental  costs  in  this  part  of 
St.  Louis  have  changed  little,  if  at  all. 

Building  permits  for  1904  were:  Brick,  1,G78;  frame,  2,427. 
Total  value,  $14,075,794. 

While  the  building  in  St.  Louis,  much  of  it  incident  to  the 
World’s  Fair,  was  very  extensive  and  many  more  permits 
were  issued  for  1904  than  for  1903,  the  value  of  the  build¬ 
ings  put  up  was  less  than  the  year  before  by  about  one  mil¬ 
lion  dollars. 

Building  permits  were  issued  for  1903  as  follows:  Brick, 
1,184;  frame,  1,909.  Total  value,  $14,544,430. 

Although  the  aggregate  cost  of  building  improvements 
for  the  year  that  has  just  closed  is  less  than  the  total  of 
1903,  the  building  department  points  to  the  fact  that  1,158 
more  permits  were  taken  out  the  last  year  than  during  the 
preceding  twelve  months. 

In  1903  the  building  improvements  represented  an  esti¬ 
mated  outlay  of  $14,544,450,  and  the  total  number  of  permits 
issued  was  4,802.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  improvements 
for  which  permits  were  issued  last  year  was  $14,075,794.  The 
number  of  permits  issued  last  year  was  5,960. 

Permits  for  1,628  new  brick  buildings  were  issued  last 
year.  In  1903  the  permits  for  new  brick  buildings  were 
1,184.  This  shows  a  gain  of  over  400  in  new  brick  build¬ 
ings  and  indicates  that  the  improvements  of  1904  were 
more  scattered  than  those  of  1903. 

The  permit  for  the  $1,000,000  Jefferson  Hotel  was  taken 
out  in  1903,  which  accounts  for  the  excess  of  the  aggregate 
cost  of  improvements  made  in  1903  over  the  building  opera¬ 
tions  of  last  year. 

The  preparatory  work  for  the  World’s  Fair  had  much  to 
to  with  the  big  showing  made  in  1903.  When  the  cost  of 
labor  and  building  fell  off  last  summer  there  was  a  no¬ 
ticeable  increase  in  general  building  operations.  Build¬ 
ing  permits  were  taken  out  in  great  numbers  until  the  month 
of  December.  Then  the  work  fell  off  and  the  statement  for 
this  month  explains  why  the  total  for  1904  is  not  as  great 


as  the  1903  aggregate.  In  December,  1903,  the  estimated  cost 
of  the  improvements  was  $1,263,184. 

December  the  estimated  cost  of  the  improvements  for 
which  permits  were  issued  was  $651,586. 

John  B.  Thompson,  superintendent  of  the  Hydraulic  Press 
Brick  Company,  with  offices  in  the  Missouri  Trust  Building, 
was  presented  with  a  handsome  gold  watch  just  before  the 
holidays  in  recognition  of  his  thirty-four  and  one-half  years’ 
connection  with  the  company  and  his  standing  as  a  citi¬ 
zen.  The  presentation  was  made  by  Mr.  Eliot,  president  of 
the  company.  Mr.  Eliot  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Thompson  first  began  work  for  the  company  as  a  la¬ 
borer,  and  has  served  since  in  the  capacity  of  fireman,  time 
keeper,  shipping  clerk  and  foreman.  For  the  past  fifteen 
years  he  has  been  superintendent. 

The  Chicago  Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Company  of  East  St. 
Louis  has  incorporated  recently  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$20,000.  The  incorporators  are:  E.  E.  Harris,  Charles  E. 
Wise  and  Geo.  F.  McNully. 

The  Krummel  &  Buechner  Fire  Clay  Company  of  St. 
Louis  has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock,  full 
paid,  of  $2,000,  the  incorporators  being  William  Krummel, 
1,000  shares,  and  William  G.  Buechner  and  William  Buech¬ 
ner,  500  shares  each.  The  object  of  the  company  is  to  mine 
and  sell  crude  fire  clay. 

The  stockholders  of  the  McNeil  Pressed  Brick  Company 
of  Newburn,  Ill.,  held  their  annual  meeting  at  the  company’s 
plant.  The  old  officers,  Gordon  C.  McNeil,  president,  and  Rob¬ 
ert  P.  McNeil,  secretary  and  treasurer,  both  of  St.  Louis,  were 
re-elected. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  directors  ot  the  Christy  Fire 
Clay  Company,  the  following  officers  were  elected:  Calvin  M. 
Christy,  president;  William  C.  Morris,  vice-president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager;  Richard  D.  Hatton,  secretary  and  treasurer. 
The  officers,  with  M.  A.  Christy  and  Charles  T.  Farrar,  form 
the  Board  of  Directors. 

New  officers  were  elected  recently  at  a  meeting  of  the 
stockholders  of  the  Hydraulic  Pressed  Brick  Company.  H. 
W.  Eliot  was  chosen  as  president  and  treasurer  to  succeed 
E.  C.  Sterling,  who  will  go  to  California  to  live.  H.  G.  Mid- 
dlekauff  will  continue  as  vice-president  and  general  manager, 
C.  F.  Joy  was  re-elected  second  vice-president  and  secretary, 
and  Geo.  F.  Baker,  the  assistant  treasurer,  was  re-elected. 
The  directory  was  unchanged  and  is  as  follows:  John  A. 
Holmes,  John  F.  Lee,  H.  W.  Eliot,  Alfred  Clifford,  Henry 
C.  Scott,  W.  B.  Dean,  W.  Elliott  Smith,  H.  G.  Middlekauff 
and  E.  C.  Sterling. 

Building  permits  for  January  show  a  substantial  increase 
over  that  of  the  same  month  last  year,  according  to  figures 
furnished  by  the  building  commissioner.  Despite  the  fact 
that  January  contended  with  exceptionally  bad  weather  and 
last  year’s  record  of  considerable  World’s  Fair  construction, 
the  showing  is  a  most  encouraging  one  for  heavy  building 
operations  throughout  the  new  year. 

January’s  record  shows  permits  granted  for  buildings  ag¬ 
gregating  in  cost  $998,884,  as  compared  with  $848,345  for  the 
month  of  January  in  1904.  The  number  of  permits  for  brick 
structures  was  eighty-two  last  month  and  fifty-eight  last 
year.  For  frame  buildings  103  permits  were  issued  in  Jan¬ 
uary  and  106  a  year  ago. 

The  good  showing  of  January  is  attributed  mainly  to 
speculative  building  of  houses  and  flats,  although  the  per¬ 
mits  which  were  granted  for  the  new  buildings  for  the  An¬ 
heuser-Busch  Brewery  and  a  few  small  commercial  structures 
materially  swell  the  total. 

The  street  commissioner  introduced  a  bill  in  the  Board 
of  Public  Improvements  recently  providing  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  forty-two  new  brick  pavements  in  alleys  in  various 
parts  of  the  city.  These  alleys  average  in  cost  about  $2  per 
foot  to  the  property  owners  on  each  side.  A  Saint. 
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PACIFIC  COAST  NEWS. 


OR  THIS  early  in  the  season,  building 
operations  in  San  Francisco  are  un¬ 
usually  heavy.  During  January,  177 
permits  for  structures  of  various  sorts 
were  issued  for  buildings  to  cost 
$1,202,301.  According  to  these  figures, 
the  building  operations  undertaken  in 
January,  1905,  were  almost  double  those  undertaken  during 
the  same  month  in  1904.  Builders  claim  that  when  this 
amount  of  work  is  shown  for  the  first  month  of  the  year, 
and  especially  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  January  just 
ended  has  been  the  wettest  January  in  years,  there  is  small 
probability  that  the  spring  and  summer  will  show  any  falling 
off.  Brick  contractors  and  brick  dealers  are  inclined  to  think 
that  trade  will  be  heavier  this  year  than  last. 

The  Rose  Brick  Company,  the  American  Magnesite  Com¬ 
pany  and  the  Plastic  Construction  Company  are  allied  corpo¬ 
rations  which  are  preparing  to  erect  extensive  plants  on  the 
Oakland  side  of  San  Francisco  Bay.  A  large  tract  of  water¬ 
front  property  has  been  secured  and  preparations  are  being 
made  for  the  erection  of  extensive  magnesite  reduction  and 
brick  plants. 

The  thirty-ninth  annual  convention  of  the  Bricklayers 
and  Masons’  International  Union  of  America  was  held  in 
San  Francisco  on  January  9th,  10th  and  11th.  The  sessions 
were  watched  with  some  interest  by  San  Francisco  con¬ 
tractors,  but  nothing  of  especial  importance  developed. 

Bids  were  opened  in  San  Diego,  Cal.,  on  January  19th 
for  public  improvements  involving  an  expenditure  of  $155,951. 
Among  the  successful  bidders  for  the  construction  work 
were  H.  P.  Howard  and  John  F.  Long,  of  Los  Angeles,  who 
.secured  sewer  contracts  amounting  to  $82,712. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Axtell,  of  Bellingham,  Wash.,  who  has  made  a 
study  of  street  improvement,  is  strongly  in  favor  of  brick  for 
the  streets  of  Bellingham.  He  believes  that  brick  is  the 
most  lasting  material.  He  declared  that  if  the  city  begins 
the  use  of  brick  pavement,  manufacturers  of  vitrified  brick 
will  establish  factories  at  Bellingham. 

The  Weston  brickyard  at  Weston,  Wash.,  has  been 
awarded  the  contract  for  furnishing  nearly  1,000,000  brick 
to  be  used  in  rebuilding  the  new  barracks  at  Fort  Walla 
Walla,  Wash.  C.  E.  Nelson  is  proprietor  of  the  yard. 

The  Corona  Pressed  Brick  and  Terra-Cotta  Company,  of 
Corona,  Cal.,  is  contemplating  an  addition  to  its  plant  which 
will  greatly  increase  its  capacity  and  necessitate  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  many  more  hands.  The  Riverside  Foundry  and  Ma¬ 
chine  Works  has  been  awarded  a  contract  for  furnishing  the 
company  with  additional  dry  and  wet  pans. 

The  McClure  Bros,  have  discovered  and  acquired  another 
large  area  of  blue  clay  near  their  first  find  at  Matsqui,  B.  C. 
The  new  deposit  is  a  much  harder  proposition  than  the  first, 
and  experiments  have  been  going  on  for  the  past  month  to 
determine  its  endurance  against  fire.  The  tests  have  been 
most  satisfactory. 

The  Seattle  Brick  Exchange,  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  which  for 
many  years  has  practically  controlled  the  market  for  that 
commodity  in  Seattle,  has  been  dissolved.  The  dissolution 
was  recorded  several  weeks  ago,  but  the  facts  have  just  be¬ 
come  public.  A  new  exchange  has  been  organized,  with  E. 
A.  Strout  and  Albert  Koch  as  the  leading  spirits. 

The  California  Pottery  Company,  of  Glen  Ellen,  Cal.,  has 
sold  240,000  brick  to  the  California  Home  for  the  Feeble 
Minded,  for  the  construction  of  the  new  cottages  and  an  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  hospital. 

The  Simons  Brick  Company,  which  recently  purchased 
land  on  the  east  of  Santa  Monica,  Cal.,  on  which  to  erect 
a  brick  manufactory,  states  that  the  machinery  for  the  plant 
is  now  on  the  way  from  the  East.  Plans  are  being  drawn 


for  the  necessary  buildings  and  work  is  expected  to  be  com¬ 
menced  very  soon  on  the  factory. 

The  Diamond  Sand,  Lime  and  Brick  Company  has  been 
incorporated  at  San  Francisco  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$250,000.  The  directors  are  W.  F.  Barnes,  John  G.  Treanor, 
S.  W.  Barnes,  William  H.  Spaulding  and  Leslie  E.  Burks. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Feb.  4,  1905.  Sunset. 


IMPROVED  NEW  REVOLVING  ROOFING  TILE  PRESS. 


The  accompanying  cut  will  show  the  latest  roofing  tile 
press  which  is  built  in  this  country.  It  will  be  readily  seen 
by  referring  to  the  cut  that  this  press  is  simpler  than  any¬ 
thing  heretofore  manufactured  in  America.  In  fact,  the  sim¬ 
plicity  of  the  press  is  one  of  its  strong  features.  Another 
strong  feature  is  the  immense  power  which  can  be  gotten 
from  the  movement.  The  distance  from  the  center  of  the 
main  driving  shaft  to  the  center  of  the  crank-shaft  being  but 
2%  inches,  which  gives  a  very  powerful  leverage  in  the 


Grath’s  Improved  Revolving  Roofing  Tile  Press. 


pressing  movement  of  this  press.  This  press  has  been  de¬ 
signed  by  one  who  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  roofing 
tile  business  and  knows  from  practical  experience  what  is 
required  to  produce  a  press  which  is  not  only  simple,  but  one 
which  will  give  the  least  trouble  to  the  user.  There  will  be 
less  repairs  on  this  press  on  account  of  its  simplicity  than  on 
any  roofing  tile  press  designed.  For  further  information  ap¬ 
ply  to  the  Illinois  Supply  and  Construction  Co.,  St.  Louis, 
Mo. 


Smitten  &  Proctor  are  making  a  number  of  improvements 
at  their  brick  plant  at  Fallon,  Nevada,  and  will  put  in  a 
press  brick  machine  of  30,000  daily  capacity.  Orchard  & 
Gallows,  of  the  same  place,  will  start  a  small  brickyard  just 
outside  of  Fallon  early  in  the  spring,  with  the  expectation 
of  enlarging  later  on  as  their  trade  increases. 
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LONG  ISLAND  BRICK  NEWS. 


THE  STEWART  brickyard,  at  Farmingdale,  has  been 
sold  to  Martin  Meyer,  of  that  place,  for  $35,000.  The 
property  consists  of  about  140  acres  of  land  and  the 
brickyard  of  a  six-mold  Boyd  press,  Ironclad  dryer  and  four 
Flood  down-draft  kilns,  etc.  This  yard  was  established  some 
thirty-five  years  ago  by  the  late  Alexander  T.  Stewart,  who, 
at  that  time,  was  considered  one  of  the  richest  men  in 
America.  He  purchased  several  thousand  acres  of  land  which 
lies  just  outside  of  the  city  limits  of  Greater  New  York,  and 
upoji  this  land  he  intended  to  erect  a  city  and  manufacture 
his  own  brick  on  this  yard,  but,  unfortunately,  before  the 
city  had  reached  very  large  proportions,  he  died,  in  187G. 
Since  that  time  the  brickyard  has  been  running  more  or  less 
steadily,  at  times  lying  still  for  several  years  at  a  time.  The 
last  superintendent  of  the  plant,  Mr.  T.  C.  Lundy,  is  now 
residing  at  Knoxville,  Tenn.  Mr.  Meyer,  who  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  plant,  is  a  brickmaker  of  many  years’  experience. 
He  intends  building  upon  the  plant  a  pallet  yard  for  the 
manufacture  of  soft-mud  brick,  capacity  40,000  per  day.  He 
also  intends  to  build  a  dryer  in  which  the  brick  will  be 
dumped  on  flat  iron  pallets  and  placed  in  racks  composed 
of  steam-heated  coils  of  pipe.  This  dryer  will  have  a  ca¬ 
pacity  of  40,000  per  day. 

The  production  of  brick  on  Long  Island  promises  to  be 
nearly  100  per  cent,  larger  this  coming  season  than  that  of 
last  year.  Mr.  J.  Post,  at  Glen  Head,  is  putting  in  a  steam 
dryer  of  40,000  capacity  daily,  and  the  Sage  Brick  Manufac¬ 
turing  Company,  at  Greenport,  expects  to  double  their  last 
year’s  capacity. 

BALTIMORE’S  ENERGY  IN  REBUILDING  FIRE  DISTRICT. 

In  consideration  of  the  fact  that  one  year  ago,  buildings 
that  covered  1343  lots,  were  destroyed  by  sweeping  flames, 
and  in  spite  of  accusation  of  lethargy,  Baltimore  has  proved 
herself  a  city  of  wonderful  energy. 

Building  operations  today  are  far  advanced  on  G25  of  the 
devastated  lots.  142  of  them  are  completed  and  occupied. 
By  the  spring  102  more  structures  will  be  finished  which  will 
cover  198  of  the  original  lots.  The  finest  structures  are  yet 
to  be  erected,  and  architects  now  preparing  plans,  submitting 
to  the  bids  of  contractors  and  ordering  material.  By  Sep¬ 
tember  the  burned  district  will  be  but  a  memory. 

Baltimore  has  virtually  recovered  from  her  lethargy,  and  is 
exerting  herself  with  true  American  ambition,  to  prove  the 
fact  to  other  critical  cities.  Mayor  McLane  showed  his  ability 
to  grip  the  difficulty  in  a  vital  spot.  A  consultation  of  prom¬ 
inent  business  men  formed  into  committees  had,  in  two  weeks 
time,  secured  the  passage  of  a  bill  in  the  legislature  whereby 
power  was  given  the  city  to  issue  necessary  bonds  for  muni¬ 
cipal  improvements,  including  street  widening,  street  straight¬ 
ening  and  the  cutting  through  of  new  streets. 

The  “Burned  District  Commission”  seemed  totally  unequal 
to  the  occasion,  exposing  itself  to -harsh  criticism,  and  the 
work  hnng  until  June  last. 

Mayor  Timanns,  succeeding  Mayor  McLane,  changed  mat¬ 
ters  with  business-like  rapacity,  inspiring  the  commission 
with  necessary  energy.  Within  one  week  of  the  new  mayor’s 
accession,  20,000  men  were  working  and  from  then  on  the 
burned  district  has  been  a  “gigantic  workshop.”  The  384 
buildings  occupying  the  625  lots  have  a  declared  valuation  of 
$9,557,105.  Municipal  improvements  will  be  made  to  the 
amount  of  $8,500,000.  The  skyscrapers,  which  were  damaged 
to  the  extent  of  $3,000,000,  are  receiving  due  attention  in  the 
way  of  repairs. 

The  buildings  yet  to  be  erected  are  the  fourteen-story  Bal¬ 
timore  and  Ohio  Building,  covering  10  lots,  the  “Sun”  building, 
sixteen-story  office  building,  the  Walters  Art  Gallery,  and  four 

hotels. 


This  energy,  in  conjunction  with  the  fact  that  the  city 
has  not  yet  been  compelled  to  borrow  a  dollar,  proves  beyond 
a  doubt  that  Baltimore  having  been  completely  rejuvenated 
from  her  Rip  Van  Winkle  sleep,  is  proving  herself  equal  to  a 
great  emergency. 

Baltimore  contemplates  securing  the  sum  of  $G, 000, 000  fox- 
purchase  and  rebuilding  of  the  new  docks,  which  bring  in  a 
yeariy  revenue  of  $300,000. 

If  she  is  successful  in  bon-owing  the  necessary  amount, 
$20,000,000,  next  spring  for  the  building  of  a  modern  sewer 
plant,  new  fire  houses,  schools,  and  improvements  in  the  parks, 
she  will  stand  forth  in  her  new  raiment  a  city  of  beauty  and 
future  joy. 

We  take  oft  our  hats  in  admiration  and  wish  her  all  pros¬ 
perity.  M.  E.  L. 

PHILADELPHIA  NOTES. 

Philadelphia  brickyards  are  planning  for  one  of  the  best 
spring  seasons  they  have  had  for  many  years. 

The  McAvoy  Viti-ified  Brick  Company  are  working  each 
and  evei-y  day  up  at  Perkiomen  getting  ready  for  such  time 
as  the  cold  weather  breaks,  and  rivers  become  navigable. 
Their  record  for  the  hard  winter  is  the  loss  of  but  two  or 
three  days  in  all.  They  have  a  small  contract  down  in  Charles¬ 
ton,  which  is  first  on  the  list,  and  will  be  filled  at  the  first 
opportunity. 

Hoi-ace  M.  Dobbins,  nephew  of  Murrill  Dobbins,  is  owner 
of  a  tract  of  ground  at  Pasadena,  California,  whereon  will 
shortly  be  erected  a  brickyard.  The  plant  will  be  devoted  to 
the  manufacture  of  paving  brick,  also  press  brick. 

M.  E.  L. 

CHAMBERS  MACHINE  BRICK  FOR  THE  WATER  TUN¬ 
NEL  AT  DETROIT,  MICH. 


We  are  informed  that  Mr.  Frank  Butterworth,  General 
Manager  of  the  Western  Brick  Co.,  at  Danville,  Illinois,  sub¬ 
mitted  a  bid  to  furnish  sevex-al  millions  of  brick  to  the  City  of 
Detroit  for  use  in  the  erection  of  the  water  tunnel  to  be  con- 
sructed  under  the  river  at  that  poiift.  His  company  received 
the  contract,  which  was  rather  remarkable  in  several  ways. 
The  specifications  called  for  4  per  cent  absorption,  2,500 
pounds  cross  breaking  strength,  G  inch  span.  These  brick 
went  in  competition  with  many  others,  and  were,  the  only 
ones  that  would  pass  the  tests. 

Each  carload  was  tested,  and  we  have  never  known  of  such 
rigid  inspection  as  held  on  this  woi’k,  for  if  there  were 
four  brick  in  the  car  which  would  not  pass  the  inspection, 
it  was  the  engineer’s  intention  to  turn  down  the  whole  car. 

It  is  very  gratifying  to  say  that  out  of  2,500,000,  the  re¬ 
jections  on  this  work  only  amounted  to  about  5,000  brick. 
The  average  absorption  was  less  than  two  per  cent.,  and  we 
do  not  believe  there  were  over  5  per  cent,  of  the  brick  tested 
which  broke  in  the  engineer’s  machine.  In  other  words,  his 
machine  was  strong  enough  to  break  only  about  five  per  cent, 
of  the  brick  tested.  These  are  side  cut,  vitrified  shale  brick, 
manufactured  on  Chambers’  machine,  and  the  Water-works 
paid  the  contractor  something  over  $10,000  more  for  these 
brick  than  for  the  locally  manufactured  sewer  brick. 

Mr.  Butterworth  was  particularly  gratified  with  this  job, 
as  the  brick  were  shipped  over  300  miles,  and  went  in  compe¬ 
tition  with  the  very  best  brick  manufactured  in  the  Ohio  Val¬ 
ley. 

SAND  CEMENT  BRICK  GUARANTEED. 


We  understand  Messrs.  Teague  &  Vaughn,  of  Detroit, 
Mich.,  205  Whitney  Building,  are  putting  in  plants  for  the 
manufacture  of  Sand  Cement  Bricks,  claiming  they  can  man¬ 
ufacture  a  Pressed  Brick  to  compete  with  the  ordinary  Clay 
Brick  for  common  use.  They  put  in  Plants  complete,  guar¬ 
anteeing  satisfaction.  Interested  parties  would  do  well  to 
write  them. 
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CONVENTION  ECHOES. 

Enjoyed  the  Convention  Very  Much. 

Dear  Mr.  Randall: 

Enclosed  please  find  $2.00  for  1905  subscription  to  The 
Clay-Worker.  I  arrived  home  safe  last  Friday  evening  and 
found  it  very  winterish  here,  which  I  prefer  to  the  damp, 
cold  weather  we  had  at  New  Orleans.  I  enjoyed  the  Con¬ 
vention  trip  very  much  and  will  certainly  attend  the  next 
one,  if  at  all  possible,  and  do  my  very  best  to  interest  other 
brickmakers  in  this  vicinity.  We  are  now  having  the  coldest 
weather  ever  known  here — only  28  degrees  below  zero  yes¬ 
terday  morning — therefore  it  is  impossible  to  do  anything 
but  try  and  prevent  pipes  from  freezing.  With  best  wishes, 
I  remain,  Yours  truly, 

Pittsburg,  Ivas.,  Feb.  14,  1905.  H.  R.  Nesch. 


Finest  Trip  Ever. 

My  Dear  Randall: 

I  am  back  at  my  desk  once  more,  and  when  my  wife 
wanted  to  know  how  it  felt  to  go  to  work  I  told  her  I  felt  like 
Mike,  who  slipped  and  fell  from  the  sky-scraper  and  landed 
on  a  pavement  which  had  been  torn  up  for  repairs.  I  want 
to  thank  you  for  one  of  the  finest  trips  I  ever  had.  I  enjoyed 
every  minute,  even  the  fat  man  snoring  in  the  sleep¬ 
ing  car  sounded  like  the  “Little  German  Band”  to  my  ears. 
We  may  make  better  brick  in  the  North  than  they  do  in  the 
South,  but  when  it  comes  to  the  gin  fizz  we  look  like  the  bat 
pile  “we  all”  try  to  cover  up. 

Thanking  you  again  for  the  many  courtesies  extended, 
I  am,  Yours  truly. 

Union  Furnace,  Ohio,  Feb.  15,  1905.'  .  B.  S.  F'isher. 

THINGS  LEARNED  AT  THE  BIRMINGHAM  CONVENTION. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary: 

Our  Nineteenth  Annual  Convention,  held  in  the  city  of  Bir¬ 
mingham,  has  fully  demonstrated  that  it  is  not  absolutely 
necessary  to  hold  our  conventions  in  large  cities.  Of  all  the 
conventions  that  I  have  attended,  Birmingham  is  one  of  the 
most  successful  in  every  detail,  and  much  credit  is  due  to 
the  local  committee,  the  press  and  the  citizens  of  Birming¬ 
ham,  and  with  it  some  one  hundred  members  south  of  the 
Mason  and  Dixon  Line.  In  particular  I  desire  to  compliment 
our  charming  ladies  on  their  full  attendance  at  our  opening 
session,  most  of  them  occupying  front  seats,  with  a  sprinkling 
of  them  through  the  audience.  What  a  beautiful  scene  for  one 
who  observed.  The  ladies  made  the  convention  a  success 
from  beginning  to  the  end.  It  was  very  appropriate  to  have 
a  ladies’  committee  to  escort  the  newly-elected  President  to 
his  post.  I  only  regret  that  modest  Mrs.  Randall  did  not 
make  the  presentation  speech. 

The  social  part  of  the  Convention  was  certainly  grand,  in 
particular  the  banquet,  the  charming  and  beautiful  ladies, 
and  being  honored  with  the  presence  of  Acting  Governor 
Cunningham,  of  Alabama,  with  his  able  address  of  welcome, 
the  able  reply  of  Gregory  and  the  appropriate  remarks  by 
all  the  speakers  of  the  evening. 

Many  utterances  with  regrets  and  sympathy  were  heard 
through  the  enforced  absence  of  D.  V.  and  W.  S.  Purington, 


and  in  particular  of  those  that  have  met  them  at  every  Con¬ 
vention. 

I  believe  I  voice  the  sentiment  of  every  one  that  attended, 
that  it  was  one  of  the  most  profitable  Conventions  ever  held. 

Very  respectfully, 

F.  H.  Eggers. 


Knows  He  Missed  a  Good  Time. 

My  Dear  Randall: 

When  I  left  my  home  at  Pittsburg,  Kas.,  it  was  my  one 
intention  to  leave  here  tonight  to  be  with  you  and  enjoy  the 
good  things  with  the  rest  of  the  boys,  which  I  know  our 
Birmingham  brethren  will  give  you. 

I  used  to  live  in  the  South,  and  know  from  experience 
that  the  South  knows  how  to  provide  for  a  good  time.  Many 
of  the  craftsmen  will  be  present  with  you  at  this  meeting 
who  will  well  remember  the  royal  good  time  and  kind  recep¬ 
tion  we  got  at  Memphis. 

Business  in  this  city  and  St.  Louis  prevents  my  being  with 
you,  so  I  wish  you  all  a  merry  time  and  may  this  Convention 
be  the  best  we  have  ever  had.  I  enclose  you  my  check  for 
membership.  With  best  wishes,  I  am 

Yours  very  truly, 

Alex.  R.  Batley. 


The  Birmingham  Convention  Marks  a  New  Record. 

Friend  Randall: 

As  you  know,  I  have  attended  quite  a  number  of  National 
Conventions,  but  I  consider  the  Birmingham  Convention  to 
be  the  best  Convention  I  have  ever  attended.  Too  much  can 
not  be  said  of  the  hospitality  which  was  extended  by  the  Bir¬ 
mingham  local  brickmakers  and  the  gentlemen  of  the  enter¬ 
tainment  committee  appointed  by  the  Birmingham  people. 
Every  one  connected  with  the  Birmingham  force  of  the  enter¬ 
tainment  committee  should  receive  thanks  for  the  part  they 
played  in  making  everything  pleasant  to  the  visiting  mem 
bers. 

I  also  feel  that  thanks  should  be  extended  to  the  committee 
who  provided  and  who  had  charge  of  the  facilities  and  accom¬ 
modations  of  the  machinery  and  supply  men.  The  exhibit 
hall  was  certainly  a  grand  affair  and  was  conducted  in  the 
best  manner  of  any  that  was  ever  provided  for  the  machinery 
men.  In  fact  the  whole  convention  was  a  great  big  success,  and 
any  member  of  the  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  that  did 
not  attend  will  never  know  what  they  missed,  and  all  that  did 
attend  will  never  forget  the  Birmingham  Convention. 

The  writer  was  highly  gratified  to  see  that  the  members  of 
the  Association  showed  their  appreciation  of  the  Southern 
hospitality  by  adopting  the  colors  blue  and  grey  as  the  colors 
of  the  Association,  thus  joining  the  North  and  South  forever, 
and  proving  that  the  friendship  of  the  North  and  South  is 
forever  firmly  cemented  and  from  now  on  will  always  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  one.  Last,  but  not  least,  our  worthy  Secretary 
must  also  be  remembered,  complimented  and  thanked  for  the 
immense  amount  of  labor  he  performs  so  well  and  with  such 
untiring  efforts  for  the  Association.  W.  P.  Grath. 


Impressions  of  a  “Tenderfoot.” 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary: 

You  ask  me  for  the  impressions  of  a  “Tenderfoot”  from 
the  Convention  at  Birmingham,  and  I  can  only  repeat  that, 
from  the  moment  I  arrived  until  I  left,  the  impressions  were 
imprinted  indelibly  on  the  heart  instead  of  the  foot,  and  they 
would  make  the  stoniest  heart  “tender,”  while  the  feet  had  no 
chance  at  all,  as  they  were  either  under  a  table,  car  seat  or 
chair  all  of  the  time,  and  the  noted  Southern  hospitality  was 
exemplified  to  an  extent  that  warmed  the  hearts  of  every  one 
from  the  North,  though  this  was  not  a  new  impression  to  me, 
as  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  carry  a  Mississippi  Magnolia 
Blossom  to  my  Northern  home  and  have  worn  it  on  my  heart 
ever  since,  and  the  aroma  of  Southland  will  remain  with  me, 
I  hope,  until  the  disintegration  of  the  clay. 

As  to  the  impressions  of  the  Convention,  summed  up 
briefly,  I  should  say,  whether  .“Tenderfoot”  or  “Vitrified 
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Sage,”  each  carried  away  a  fund  of  useful  knowledge  and  a 
better  and  broader  opinion  of  bis  fellow  mud-mixer  than 
could  bo  obtained  in  a  lifetime  outside  of  such  a  gathering, 
for  here  brains  are  amalgamated  to  brick,  and  built  there¬ 
from  a  pedestal  which  will  endure  the  test  of  time,  and  made 
of  the  craft  a  science  instead  of  “man-with-a-hoe”  drudge,  and 
I  shall  deem  it  a  proud  privilege  to  never  miss  another  meet¬ 
ing,  and  while  the  troubles  of  others  have  made  us  more  con¬ 
tent  with  our  State  (Indiana)  in  life  and  our  lot  (20-foot 
vein  of  finest'  clay)  in  business,  we  hope  that  our  “conduit” 
shall  be  so  straight  and  smooth  as  to  merit  the  continued 
friendship  and  good  will  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  N.  B.  M. 
A.,  which,  I  take  it,  stands  for  Nice,  Brotherly,  Manly  Asso¬ 
ciates.  Very  sincerely  yours, 

D.  E.  Reagan,  Pres. 

Brazil,  Ind.  Ayer-McCarel  Clay  Co. 


The  Convention  Trip  from  the  Metropolis. 

Secretary  N.  B.  M.  A.: 

It  is  no  light  task  to  journey  from  Western  New  York  to 
Alabama,  and  all  for  the  sake  of  a  Convention.  As  all  roads 
lead  to  Rome,  it  is  best  sometimes  to  go  around  to  the  me¬ 
tropolis  rather  than  to  attempt  cross-country  connections, 
and  this  is  what  we  did.  A  plan  had  been  set  on  foot  by 
which  a  party  would  be  made  up  in  the  city,  but  from  one 
cause  or  another  there  was  but  a  single  individual  on  the 
south-bound  train  from  Jersey  City.  At  least,  so  it  appeared, 
but  almost  at  starting  a  second  clay  man  was  found,  and 
technical  talk  began. 

In  the  smoking  room  two  more  were  run  to  earth,  a 
brick  man  from  the  Hudson  and  a  sand-lime  worker.  Like 
a  snowball,  the  party  grew,  for  at  Philadelphia  a  maker  of 
terra-cotta  and  a  paving  brick  manufacturer  joined  the  crowd 
and  the  talk  grew  fast  and  fearless. 

What  is  it  that  makes  clay  men  such  good  fellows?  There 
is  no  need  to  describe  the  bulk  of  the  journey.  The  sun  re¬ 
tired  as  the  sunny  South  was  approached  and  did  not  appear 
again  until  the  return  journey  was  half  over.  But  ;what  is 
the  use  of  going  to  a  Convention  any  way,  if  you  can’t  get 
warmed  up  without  the  sun? 

At  Chattanooga  a  surprise  was  in  store  for  us,  for  our 
train  was  boarded  by  six  or  seven  more  good  fellows  who 
had  been  examining  the  purlieus  of  Lookout  Mountain  in  a 
snowstorm. 

Birmingham  at  last!  And  to  bed  thankfully.  At  the 
Ceramic  meeting  a  gratifying  feature  was  the  large  number 
of  brick  men  who  had  come  early  in  the  week  and  who  as¬ 
siduously  attended  the  sessions.  But,  after  all,  what  are  the 
sessions,  be  they  ever  so  good,  compared  to  the  lobby?  To 
meet  old  friends,  to  grasp  hands  and  to  look  into  the  faces 
of  those  we  love — this  is  to  live. 

Breathes  there  a  man  with  a  soul  so  dead  as  not  to  be 
stirred  by  such  meetings?  Go  to!  He  is  not  a  man,  but  a 
vegetable,  and  is  not  worthy  the  company  of  clayworkers. 

C.  F.  B. 


A  DELAYED  ANSWER  TO  QUESTION  14. 


Is  it  practicable  or  profitable  to  draw  heat  from  the  cool¬ 
ing  chambers  of  a  continuous  kiln  for  drying  brick  in  a  tunnel 
dryer? 

From  several  continuous  kilns  I  have  built  they  are  using 
the  waste  heat  from  those  kilns,  if  the  heat  does  not  have  to 
travel  too  long  a  distance,  it  certainly  is  both  practical  and 
profitable  to  take  it  from  cooling  chambers,  as  it  is  profitable 
to  take  any  waste  heat  for  this  purpose,  rather  than  have  to 
make  it,  whether  it  is  done  by  steam  or  a  direct  fire.  Most 
people  who  have  had  experience  with  the  continuous  kiln 
(I  refer  now  more  particularly  to  the  continuous  chambers 
without  partitions),  know  that  where  they  fire  for  cold  air  at 
the  back,  that  that  chamber  has  considerable  heat  in  it  or 
they  could  not  use  it  for  the  purpose  they  are  doing,  and 
that  heat  is  doing  good  to  the  chambers  already  under  fire, 
but  that  the  chambers  behind  that,  which  are  already  black 
in  the  bottom  and  can’t  be  fired  for  cold  air,  are  red  on  top 
and  contain  a  large  amount  of  heat  that  does  not  do  the 
good,  as  many  believe,  in  the  kiln  ahead,  but  will  do  a  lot  of 
good  if  taken  out  and  used  in  the  dryer.  It  is  also  well  when 
building  a  kiln  to  build  a  series  of  flues  on  top  of  the  arch, 
so  that  while  the  kiln  is  on  fire  the  heat  that  radiates  through 


the  arch  can  be  taken  off  as  well.  My  experience  in  this  line 
is  in  favor  of  using  the  waste  heat  in  the  dryer,  but  care 
should  be  used  in  getting  both  blower  and  flues  large  enough 
for  the  work.  H.  Haiuh. 


Brick  vs.  Cement  Blocks. 

Editor  Clay  worker: 

In  your  December  issue  the  danger  signal  is  raised  by  one 
of  your  correspondents  as  to  the  future  of  brick,  since  the 
cement  block  has  been  made  such  a  cheap  and  simple  prop¬ 
osition,  at  least  as  judged  by  your  correspondent  in  the  close 
of  his  article  on  the  St.  Louis  Fair.  The  clay  products  at  the 
St.  Louis  Exposition  do  not  seem  to  have  favorably  impressed 
him,  though  such  fine  brick  and  terra  cotta  work  was  never 
before  shown  at  an  exposition. 

He  was  deeply  impressed  with  the  risks  and  difficulties 
of  the  sand-lime  brick  and  thinks  it  will  require  the  constant 
attention  of  a  skilled  chemist  to  insure  success. 

Regarding  the  cement-block  he  writes:  “The  cement-block 
machine  is  comparatively  inexpensive — about  $300,  I  believe. 
It  is  quite  as  portable  as  an  ordinary  hand  press,  and  so 
long  as  Portland  cement  is  anything  like  its  present  price 
(you  can  buy  it  in  car  lots  at  from  70  to  80  cents  a  barrel), 
brick  cannot  compete  with  the  blocks.  No  special  knowl¬ 
edge  is  required,  for  any  ordinary  intelligent  laborer  can  do 
the  work  from  start  to  finish  and  only  the  most  inexcusable 
carelessness  could  produce  culls.  Ware  the  cement  block.” 

If  brick  cannot  compete  with  cement  blocks  at  present 
prices  of  cement,  this  is,  indeed,  a  serious  matter  to  every 
brickmaker  and  is  worthy  of  careful  consideration.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  your  correspondent  gives  no  details  by  which  the 
evidence  can  be  weighed  on  which  this  important  statement 
is  based,  except  that  Portland  cement  can  be  bought  at  70 
to  80  cents  a  barrel.  If  his  other  evidence  is  as  misleading  as 
this  last  statement,  the  brickmakers  need  not  yet  abandon 
their  plants  and  order  a  $300  block  machine.  For,  while 
Portland  cement  can  be  bought  at  present  in  10,000-barrel  lots 
at  70  to  80  cents  in  bulk  at  factory,  by  the  time  it  is  sacked, 
freight  paid  and  drayage  and  commissions  added,  the  writer 
knows  of  no  large  market  where  car  load  lots  can  be  deliv¬ 
ered  at  job  at  less  than  $1.20  per  barrel  for  first-class  Port¬ 
land  cement,  and  this  is  a  temporary  glut  price  at  which  no 
reputable  brand  can  be  secured  in  an  annual  contract.  At 
present  the  cement  production  has  outstripped  consumption, 
and  cement  makers  are  taking  orders  at  extremely  low  prices, 
prices  that  are  liable  to  advance  100  to  150  per  cent  in  six 
months,  as  they  did  about  four  years  ago  under  similar  con¬ 
ditions.  It  should  be  remembered  that  bin  prices  at  mill  are 
from  30  to  60  cents  a  barrel  under  the  actual  cost  of  cement  in 
the  consumer’s  hands  in  all  our  large  cities.  The  average  price 
of  Portland  cement  in  car  load  lots,  delivered  in  our  large 
cities,  for  the  past  five  years,  which  is  a  much  safer  criter¬ 
ion,  has  ranged  from  $2.25  to  $3  per  barrel,  or,  say,  $12  to  $16 
a  ton,  and  the  present  abnormally  low  rate  of  $1.20  per  barrel 
— delivered  at  job — in  favorable  markets  amounts  to  $6.18  per 
ton  (a  barrel  of  Portland  cement  contains  388  pounds). 
Whether  this  average  price  will  eliminate  the  cement  block  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  your  correspondent  will  give  further  light. 

The  little  $300  hand  machines  at  the  World’s  Fair  were 
making  cement  blocks  to  compete  with  press-brick,  stone  and 
terra  cotta,  or  for  presentable  work,  so  we  will  assume  that 
this  is  the  grade  of  block  your  correspondent  alludes  to.  For 
rough  work  and  where  appearances  are  unimportant,  as  well 
as  foundations,  neither  the  cement  block  nor  any  other  fire¬ 
proof  material  can  ordinarily  compete  with  concrete,  so  we  will 
dismiss  this  kind  of  work. 

While  cost  is  a  very  vital  factor,  on  which  your  corre¬ 
spondent  sheds  such  limited,  misleading  light,  the  appearance 
is  also  a  very  important  factor;  in  fact,  the  most  important 
feature  in  high-grade  architectural  work.  In  this  respect, 
cement-blocks  are  most  faulty  and  unsatisfactory  and  need 
cause  no  brickmaker  to  lose  sleep.  For  unless  the  usual 
gray  color  of  sand  is  satisfactory,  the  color  has  to  be  given 
to  the  blocks  by  adding  finely  ground  pigments  (or  paints), 
which  sooner  or  later  fade  and  they  therefore  result  in  a 
most  unattractive,  washed-out  appearing  material.  While  oc¬ 
casionally  some  sands  occur  that  would  make  an  attractive 
color,  in  most  cases  the  natural  color  is  too  somber  and  cold, 
so  that  few  architects  would  consider  it. 

Another  grave  defect  in  the  appearance  of  cement-blocks, 
at  least  with  most  Portland  cements,  is  the  hideous  eye- 
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sore  of  efflorescence  (or  “salt  petering”)  that  is  liable  to 
make  their  appearance  after  heavy  rains.  This  salt  petering, 
which  is  clue  to  the  soluble  salts  in  Portland  cements,  makes 
it  a  serious  factor  even  in  mortar,  where  a  fine  appearance 
is  desired,  and  this  efflorescence  frequently  compels  the  use  of 
the  lime  mortars,  or  else  special  pozzuolana,,  in  high  grade 
brick,  terra-cotta  or  stone  work. 

Another  grave  defect  of  cement-blocks  in  building  con¬ 
struction  is  the  dampness  that  results  from  the  very  porous 
nature.  While  this  can  be  mitigated  by  the  use  of  asphaltic 
or  paraffine  paints,  it  adds  to  the  cost  and  risk. 

Another  defect  in  cement-blocks  is  their  unreliability. 
For  the  percentage  of  cement  usually  employed  is  so  small 
that  unless  it  is  well  mixed,  there  is  great  risk  of  portions  of 
the  blocks  being  improperly  cemented  and  therefore  weak  and 
uncertain.  Nor  can  this  defect  be  readily  detected  unless  very 
carefully  and  individually  inspected.  A  salmon  brick  may 
be  utterly  inadequate  to  carry  a  desired  load,  but  it  can  be 
promptly,  easily  and  safely  detected  by  even  a  tyro,  if  de¬ 
livered  with  hard-burned  brick.  This  unreliability  is  keenly 
recognized  in  the  sand-lime  brick  by  your  correspondent 
where  vastly  more  care  is  taken  in  the  process  to  avoid 
it,  still  he  maintains  a  skilled  chemist  is  continuously  re¬ 
quired  to  insure  good  results.  Yet  the  difficulties  and  un¬ 
certainties  of  getting  a  thorough  mixing  of  the  sand  and 
cement  makes  the  block  a  much  more  dangerous  material 
and  demands  constant  high-grade  supervision,  instead  of 
the  common  labor  alluded  to,  to  secure  reliable  results. 

The  low  cost  of  a  cement  block  machine,  which  is  given  as 
$300  by  your  correspondent,  sounds  very  attractive — superfi- 
cally:  but  what  is  its  capacity?  Brick  presses  that  are 

operated  by  hand  can  be  bought  for  $100,  yet  we  find  the 
brickmakers  keep  right  on  paying  $3,000  to  $10,000  for  ma¬ 
chine  presses,  in  order  to  obtain  an  economical  capacity. 

While  there  are  several  other  factors  that  induce  the 
writer  to  think  that  brick  are  not  going  to  be  driven  out  of 
the  market  by  cement-blocks,  will  not  your  correspondent 
give  us  more  a,nd  tangible  data  on  which  he  bases  his  very 
favorable  opinion  of  the  cement-block  and  which  threat¬ 
ens  to  render  it  such  a  formidable  competitor  to  brick. 

A.  Skeptic. 


That  Masterpiece  Again. 

Mr.  Editor  Clayworker: 

The  two  articles  “What  is  a  Masterpiece”  and  “The 
Critic’s  Criticism  Criticised”  in  December  Clayworker  read 
with  much  interest. 

I  am  extremely  glad  to  know  that  my  criticism  not  only 
aroused  the  interest  of  the  parties  concerned,  but  that  they 
admit  that  my  criticism  was  proper  and  well  taken  and  that 
the  defects  of  the  matt  glaze  on  the  “Sunworshipper”  was 
known  to  all  concerned. 

The  plea  of  water  under  a  building  is  a  poor  one  from  a 
visitor’s  standpoint.  It  was  certainly  not  the  intent  of  the 
Exposition  Company  to  show  what  was  there  before,  but 
what  was  there  for  exhibition  at  present,  and  it  can  not  be 
expected  from  a  World’s  Fair  visitor  that  he  should  go 
beneath  a  building  in  order  to  find  out  the  defects  created 
by  its  location  and  make  apologies  for  his  criticism  made 
from  a  technical  standpoint. 

It  is  evident  from  the  statements  of  both  the  Hartford 
Faience  Co.  and  “A  Sunworshipper,” — who  by  the  way  seems 
to  be  more  interested  in  the  matter  than  a  casual  visitor — 
that  the  presence  of  dampness  was  known  to  the  exhibiting 
firm,  and  it  should  have  been  their  province  to  guard 
against  it  by  using  insulating  material  to  keep  this  dampness 
out. 

It  seems  strange  that  the  matt  glazes  from  other  firms 
which  had  exhibits,  and  not  over  fifty  feet  away  from  the 
Sunworshippers,  did  not  show  the  same  defects. 

The  plea  that  the  Sunworshipper  is  a  masterpiece  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  definition  of  the  Century  Dictionary  is  certainly 
more  idealistic  than  true.  According  to  the  statements 
made  by  the  Hartford  Faience  Co.,  the  Sunworshippers  is 
the  first  piece  made  in  Della  Robbian  style.  The  definition 
of  “Masterpiece”  is  a  “production  superior  to  others  of  its 
kind.”  How  a  first  piece  of  its  kind — the  Sunworshippers — 


can  be  superior  to  others  of  its  kind — which  were  never  pro¬ 
duced, — is  a  conundrum  for  the  idealistics  to  solve. 

I  never  questioned  myself  that  from  an  artistic  standpoint 
the  Sunworshippers  was  a  piece  of  art,  for  I  wrote  “that  the 
execution  of  the  design  should  be  given  all  the  credit  due  to 
a  piece  of  art,”  and  in  that  respect  I  did  not  show  such  a 
narrow  mind  as  “A  Sunworshipper”  thinks  I  possess. 

If  “A  Sunworshipper”  would  take  a  trip  over  the  water 
in  lieu  of  being  familiar  with  the  water  which  used  to  be  or 
still  is,  for  that  matter,  under  the  Mines  Building,  he  could 
broaden  his  own  narrow  mind  by  comparing  European  ex¬ 
ecution  in  Faience  with  the  Sunworshippers. 

If  the  Sunworshippers  could  only  stand  the  test  of  judg¬ 
ing  from  an  artistic  standpoint,  its  place  was  not  in  the 
Mines  Building,  but  in  the  Fine  Art  Palace.  In  the  Mines 
Building  exhibits  were  judged  in  accordance  with  their  sur¬ 
roundings,  ore,  coal,  stone,  iron,  clay,  and  their  products,  in 
a  technical  manner,  and  a  fine  art  piece  was  naturally  there 
out  of  place.  The  idea  of  a  Fine  Art  Juror  judging  the  ar¬ 
tistic  merits  of  a  wall  built  from  sewer  brick,  sewer  pipe  and 
chimney  coping  which  formed  part  of  the  fence  which  protect¬ 
ed  the  Sunworshippers! 

In  reply  to  the  question  as  to  where  in  Europe  Faience  is 
made  in  relief  on  the  same  style  as  the  Sunworshippers,  I 
like  to  refer  both  parties  to  Ernst  March  Soehne  in  Berlin, 
and  Max  Langer  in  Karlsruhe,  both  in  Germany,  for  several 
years’  manufacturing  faience. 

The  Paris  Expositions  of  1878,  1889  and  1900  had  many 
pieces  which  were  in  relief  faience  and  glazed.  I  need  only 
mention  the  name  of  Theodore  Deck  to  such  parties  as  are 
familiar  with  European  Faience  to  arouse  an  enthusiasm 
for  a  man  who  made  art  and  technology  perfect  above  all  in 
relief  faience.  The  high  relief  work  of  the  famous  French 
sculptor,  Carries,  did  give  faiencp  much  credit  for  that  line  of 
clayware. 

If  the  Hartford  Faience  Co.  and  “A  Sunworshipper”  would 
get  a  copy  of  “Art  et  Decoration,”  a  French  publication,  they 
would  find  an  excellent  article  by  G.  Vogt,  Director  of  the 
Sevres  Porcelain  Factory,  in  which  glazed  Faience  in  the 
style  of  the  Della  Robbian  School  is  handled  in  the  most 
perfect  manner,  and  which  will  convince  their  doubting  minds 
that  pieces  like  the  Sunworshippers  have  been  made  long 
before  “A  Sunworshipper”  had  seen  it  in  the  Mines  Build¬ 
ing,  and  the  Hartford  Faience  Co.  conceived  the  idea  of 
making  it. 

It  is  gratifying  to  me  that  the  correspondent  of  The 
Clayworker,  who  wrote  the  original  article  in  the  October 
issue,  did  not  reply  to  my  criticism.  He  must  have  felt  that 
his  Grand  Prix  plea  was  not  strong  enough  to  back  it  up 
by  further  statements. 

In  closing  this  matter,  Mr.  Editor,  I  can  only  say  that 
neither  the  Hartford  Faience  Co.  nor  “A  Sunworshipper” 
have  repudiated  my  statements,  but  they  have  fully  admitted 
the  fact  that  from  a  technical  standpoint  the  Sunworshippers 
is  NOT  a  masterpiece,  and  as  such  could  not  be  judged  a 
Grand  Prix. 

Thanking  you,  Mr.  Editor,  for  your  valuable  space  al¬ 
lotted  us  in  this  matter,  and  trusting  you  will  give  my  final 
•  remarks  in  this  argument  space  in  your  current  issue,  be¬ 
lieve  me,  A  TECHNICAL  CERAMIST. 


Good  Reasons  for  Success. 

Editor  The  Clay-Worker: 

Gentlemen:  Replying  to  your  letter  of  the  4th  inst.,  we 
beg  to  enclose  herewith  check  in  payment  for  a  year’s  sub¬ 
scription  to  The  Clay-Worker.  We  are  constant  readers  of 
your  paper,  and  appreciate  it  very  much  for  its  good  qualities. 
We  are  gratified  to  advise  you  that  no  new  brick 

works  have  been  established  in  this  immediate  vi¬ 
cinity;  we  have  too  many  already.  Our  business  is 

especially  good  for  this  season  of  the  year,  and  in 
spite  of  the  depression  in  the  cotton  market,  we  have  en¬ 
joyed  a  good  year  of  business.  We  are  endeavoVing  all  the 

time  to  improve  the  quality  of  our  brick  by  the  installation 
of  steam  dryers  and  other  modern  methods  for  handling 
brick.  Our  sales  for  1904  were  44,968,000.  With  best  wishes 
for  your  success,  Howard  H.  Stafford,  Pres. 

Georgia-Carolina  Brick  Co. 
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Written  for  The  Clat-Worker. 

POTTERY  NEWS. 


—  HE  KNOWLES,  Taylor  &  Knowles  Com¬ 
pany,  of  East  Liverpool,  Ohio,  are  changing 
their  factory,  known  as  the  China  Works, 
from  vitrified  china  to  semi-porcelain,  so  that 
their  entire  output  will  now  be  semi-porcelain 
and  granite,  in  place  of  the  three  products 
heretofore  manufactured  by  them. 

Mr.  F.  B.  Lawrence,  Secretary  of  the  East 
Liverpool  Potteries  Co.,  has  resigned,  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  management  of  the  North  American  Mfg.  Co.,  the 
new  concern,  which  is  erecting  a  railway  from  East  Liver¬ 
pool  to  Newell,  W.  Va.,  where  they  will  build  a  town  and 
erect  a  large  industry. 

The  new  additions  to  the  Electric  Porcelain  Company  have 
been  completed,  and  the  same  are  now  in  full  operation. 
This  has  doubled  the  capacity  of  this  plant,  changing  it  from 
one  of  the  very  smallest  to  one  of  the  largest  plants  in  the 
porcelain  business. 

The  G.  F.  Brunt  Porcelain  Company  are  installing  some 
new  machinery  in  their  plant  for  the  maunfacture  of  saggers. 
The  .new. installation  is  almost  completed. 

The  Potters’  Co-Operative  Company  are  running  to  their 
fullest  capacity  and  are  putting  some  new  machiney  in  their 
sliphouse. 

The  Standard  Pottery  Company,  who  purchased  the  Bur- 
ford  Bros.  Pottery  Company  of  this  city  for  something  like 
$120,000,.  will  not  change  the  name  of  the  new  addition  to 
their  business,  but  will  run  it  the  same  as  heretofore,  thereby 
holding  what  business  the  old  company  had.  The  Burford 
brothers  have  not  decided  what  business  they  will  ,  engage 
in  as  yet,  but  it  is  probable  that  Mr.  Robert  Burford  will 
give  his  attention  to  some  mines  that  he  is  opening  up  near 
Mineral  Point,  Ohio. 

The  C.  C.  Thompson  Pottery  Company  of  this  city  are 
putting  in  some  new  style  scouring  machinery  for  scouring 
their  ware  in  the  bisque  warehouse,  which  promises  to  be 
a  success.  The  machinery  is  new  on  the  market. 

Mr.  I.  B.  Pope  has  been  re-elected  president  of  the  Pope- 
Gosser  China  Company,  of  Coshocton,  Ohio,  and  H.  B.  Pope 
vice-president  and  C.  F.  Gosser  secretary  and  treasurer.  Mr. 
Pope  says  that  the  plant  will  be  increased  immediately  from 
a  six  to  a  nine-kiln  plant  and  that  all  departments  will  be 
increased  to  be  in  line  to  meet  the  increased  kiln  capacity. 
The  company  has  done  exceptionally  well  since  starting  up 
about  two  years  ago  and  seems  to  be  making  the  foundations 
of  a  successful  business. 

The  Salineville  China  Company  is  the  name  of  the  new 
concern  that  has  taken  hold  of  the  plant  of  the  Dresden 
China  Company  of  Salineville,  O.  They  will  continue  to  make 
vitrified  china  for  the  present.  The  Carrollton  Pottery  Com¬ 
pany  of  Carrollton,  Ohio,  are  back  of  the  enterprise  and 
Mr.  C.  I.  Albright,  secretary  of  the  Carrollton  Pottery  Com¬ 
pany  of  Carrollton,  Ohio,  and  who  was  until  the  last  few 
weeks  secretary  of  the  Sebring  Pottery  Company  of  Sebring, 
Ohio,  has  taken  hold  of  the  Salineville  business  and  it  will 
be  pushed  to  its  utmost  capacity. 

The  Onondaga  Pottery  Company  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  are 
making  some  improvements  in  their  glaze  department  and 
are  installing  some  new  machinery  in  the  same. 

The  Metropolis  Pottery  Company  of  Metropolis,  Ill.,  after 
thoroughly  remodeling  their  plant,  are  ready  to  start  same 
up  again  and  will  have  a  modern  and  complete  pottery.  The 
owners  are  well  pleased  with  their  outlook  and  think  that 
with  their  newly  equipped  pottery  they  will  be  able  to  do 
something  in  the  stoneware  trade.  They  have  installed  an 
entire  new  outfit  of  machinery,  including  a  new  engine  and 
boiler. 

The  Fulper  Pottery  Company  of  Flemington,  N.  J.,  who 


have  been  remodeling  their  pottery  there,  have  completed  the 
extensive  changes  and  are  now  running  in  full  blast  again. 
The  company  now  has  one  of  the  best  stoneware  plants  in 
the  East. 

A  petition  to  the  courts  to  place  the  Syracuse  China  Com¬ 
pany  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  in  bankruptcy  has  been  filed,  and 
it  is  probable  that  it  will  be  successful,  as  the  concern  is  in 
debt  about  $50,000  to  $100,000  and  has  never  turned  a  wheel 
as  yet.  The  plant  is  not  completed  and  it  will  take  $10,000 
to  complete  it.  This  factory,  which  is  a  new  one,  should  not 
be  confounded  with  the  Onondaga  Pottery  Company  of  Syra¬ 
cuse,  which  manufacture  what  is  called  “Syracuse”  china  and 
is  one  of  the  best  pottery  concerns  in  the  business. 

The  San  Jose  Pottery  Company,  San  Jose,  Cal.,  are  com¬ 
pleting  their  plant  and  expect  to  be  ready  to  start  up  within 
the  next  thirty  days.  Mr.  Daniel  Raymond,  who  is  at  the 
head  of  the  concern,  was  formerly  an  East  Liverpool  (Ohio) 
man,  but  has  been  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  stoneware 
in  the  State  of  Washington  for  some  years  past.  , 

East  Liverpool,  Ohio.  Tom  Potter. 

* 
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HE  BRICK  BUSINESS  is  very  dull,  being 
even  more  so  than  it  was  a  month  ago.  The 
plants  which  are  equipped  with  driers, 
■which  permit  operation  throughout  the  en¬ 
tire  winter  season,  have  been  closed  down 
since  late  in  the  fall.  It  is  yet  too  early 
for  brick  men  to  form  an  estimate  of  the 
volume  of  business  for  the  coming  season;  at  least  there  does 
not  seem  to  be  much  of  an  inclination  on  their  part  to  talk 
much  about  it. 

The  local  architects  seem  to  be  the  best  barometers  of  the 
prospects  of  the  forthcoming  building  season,  and  from 
them  information  is  secured  that  would  lead  one  to  believe 


that  the  spring  will  open  with  the  brightest  of  prosperity. 
There  are  many  projects  on  tap  and  they  assert  that  with 
the  appearance  of  spring  there  will  be  plenty  doing  in  the 
line  of  building. 

With  the  advent  of  April,  paving  work  will  begin  to  move. 
It  is  expected  that  this  will  be  a  busy  year  for  the  pavers, 
as  many  streets  are  to  be  imprpved  during  the  coming  season. 
The  Board  of  Public  Service  is  anxious  to  award  the  con¬ 
tracts  so  the  work  may  be  hurried  on.  There  are  just  nine¬ 
teen  streets  to  be  paved  and  eighteen  to  be  repaved.  Last 
year  was  a  big  season  for  the  pavers  and  the  coming  season 
is  expected  to  be  just  about  as  busy. 

Contracts  for  about  a  dozen  streets  have  already  been 
awarded. 

Nearly  $125,000  worth  of  paving  and  repaving  have  al¬ 
ready  been  let.  This  is  only  about  one-third  of  what  is  to  be 
let  for  the  season.  Brick  is  in  favor  in  most  instances. 
Asphalt,  such  as  has  been  used  on  the  streets  heretofore, 
has  proven  very  unsatisfactory.  Wood  block  is  also  playing 
an  important  part  in  the  matter  of  materials  being  selected 
.  for  the  improvement  of  streets. 

Nearly  $100,000  will  be  spent  by  the  city  in  putting  in  a 
sewer  system  in  what  is  known  as  Southeast  Toledo.  O’Neil 
&  Tansey  have  secured  the  contract.  It  is  a  main  sewer  for 
that  part  of  the  city  and  will  be  nearly  11,000  feet  in  length 
and  will  have  a  maximum  diameter  of  120  by  72  inches  and 
a  minimum  diameter  of  36  inches. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Ohio  Brick  Company,  A.  R. 
Kuhlmann  was  re-elected  president  and  general  manager  of 
the  concern,  Richard  Kind,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

According  to  the  report  made  by  Superintendent  Ritter, 
of  the  Toledo  Work  House,  the  brickmaking  department  of 
that  institution  cleared  during  the  past  season,  above  all  ex¬ 
penses,  $4,660.12. 

Upon  the  application  of  two  of  the  partners,  Amos  Note- 
stine  has  been  appointed  receiver  of  the  Lindsey  Tile  Com¬ 
pany  at  Lindsey,  Ohio. 

The  Perrysburg  Tile  and  Brick  Company  at  Perrysburg, 
Ohio,  has  reorganized  with  the  following  officers;  President, 
George  Munger;  vice-president  and  general  manager,  A.  J. 
Witzler;  secretary,  C.  H.  Hoffman;  treasurer,  A.  J.  Roether. 

T.  O.  D. 
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CURRENT  COMMENT. 


President  Purington’s  address  is  a  model  document,  being 
terse,  yet  thoughtful,  with  a  vein  of  characteristic  good 
humor  running  through  it  all. 

*  *  * 

All  who  participated  now  say  the  Executive  Committee 
did  well  when  they  selected  Birmingham  for  the  N.  B.  M.  A. 

Convention.  Verily,  “all’s  well  that  ends  well.” 

*  *  * 

Mr.  Klein’s  graphic  description  of  the  Baltimore  fire  is 
intensely  interesting,  and  the  lesson  which  it  tells  should  be 
brought  home  to  every  builder  throughout  the  land. 

*  *  * 

As  a  toastmaster  “Master”  John  W.  Sibley  was  very  clever, 
and  as  a  host  he  was  still  more  so.  The  success  of  the  con¬ 
vention  was  due  in  no  small  degree  to  his  skill  as  an  enter¬ 
tainer. 

*  *  * 

At  the  present  writing,  W.  D.  Gates  is  in  a  class  all  by 
himself,  being  the  only  clayworker  who  has  been  elected  to 
the  highest  office  of  both  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’ 
Association  and  the  American  Ceramic  Society. 

*  *  * 

The  paving  brick  contingent  can  thank  Wm.  P.  Blair  for 
his  timely  remarks  on  cement  versus  asphalt  fillers  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  paper  in  the  interest  of  the  latter.  Mr.  Blair 
speaks  advisedly  on  the  subject,  having  investigated  both 
sides  of  the  question  thoroughly,  as  is  his  wont.  Whatever 
Mr.  Blair  does,  he  does  thoroughly. 

*  *  * 

The  proceedings  of  the  Nineteenth  Annual  Convention, 
which  we  publish  in  full,  is  replete  with  valuable  practical 
information.  It  will  bear  reading  and  re-reading  over  and 
over.  As  a  whole,  it  will  compare  favorably  with  any  sim¬ 
ilar  volume  previously  published.  Indeed,  we  believe  that 


it  marks  a  distinct  forward  step  in  the  literature  of  daywork, 
whether  viewed  from  a  literary,  technical  or  artistic  view¬ 
point. 

* *  *  * 

The  meetings  of  the  American  Ceramic  Society  were  sur¬ 
prisingly  well  attended  and  the  proceedings  were  unusually 
interesting,  as  clayworkers  at  large  will  discover  when  the 
papers  and  discussions  are  published. 

*  *  * 

Prof.  C.  W.  Parmelee’s  paper  on  “The  Uses  of  Clay”  is  both 
interesting  and  instructive.  Very  few  people  have  anything 
like  an  adequate  understanding  of  the  various  uses  to  which 
clay  is  put.  Scarcely  a  clayworker  but  will  find  one  or  more 

new  or  strange  clay  products  enumerated  in  the  paper. 

*  *  * 

The  resolution  introduced  by  Mr.  Bloomfield,  making  the 
Secretary  and  Treasurer  life  members  of  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee,  is  a  timely  compliment,  for  both  have  served  the 
Association  faithfully  for  a  long  term  of  years.  In  this  re¬ 
spect  the  record  of  each  is  well  nigh  unprecedented  in  the 
history  of  similar  organizations. 


A  VALUABLE  “STRAW”  FOR  BUILDERS. 


The  Boston  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company  is  out  with 
another  of  its  astonishing  reports.  It  indicates  on  over  $200,- 
000,000  of  property  insured,  a  loss  less  than  five  and  one-half 
cents  per  hundred  dollars  at  risk.  This  loss  rate  may  be 
compared  with  the  general  loss  of  the  country  at  large,  which 
is  about  fifty-one  cents  per  $100.  This  is  much  better  than 
the  loss  rate  of  France,  which  is  $.06,  or  Great  Britain,  which 
is  $.09.  No  exposed  stone,  marble  or  granite  is  used  in  the 
buildings  insured  by  the  Boston  Mutual.  The  approved  ma¬ 
terial  is  good,  well  burned  common  brick. 


CONVENTION  AFTERMATH. 


The  Nineteenth  Annual  Convention  of  the  National  Brick- 
makers’  Association,  a  full  report  of  which  is  given  in  this 
issue  of  Tiie  Clay-Worker,  was  not  only  characteristically 
good,  but  contained  several  distinguishing  features.  It  was 
the  first  meeting  held  in  the  far  South  since  1895  and  took 
many  of  our  brickmakers  into  that  sunny  part  of  our  country 
for  the  first  time,  and  now  that  it  is  over  they  are  all  glad 
and  the  good  judgment  of  the  Executive  Committee  in  select¬ 
ing  Birmingham  has  been  duly  approved,  not  only  by  word, 
but  by  a  feeling  of  pleasure  on  the  part  of  all  those  who 
went  South.  Entirely  aside  from  the  pleasures  of  the  trip, 
it  has  done  particular  good  by  giving  us  all  a  broader  view 
of  this  great  country  of  ours,  and  a  closer  acquaintance  with 
the  great  and  growing  prosperity  of  the  new  South. 

CLAY  TESTS. 

There  is  to  be  found  in  the  valuable  contribution  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Orton  on  the  testing  of  clay  a  tone  of  harmony  that 
is  specially  pleasing.  In  times  past  there  has  been,  and,  for 
that  matter,  always  will  be,  more  or  less  contention  between 
the  hard-headed,  extremely  “practical”  clay  man  and  the 
scientific  specialist,  each  being  naturally  inclined  to  rely  too 
much  on  his  own  special  line  and  to  not  credit  the  other  with 
enough  importance,  and  it  is  toward  the  elimination  of  this 
element  that  the  tone  of  this  paper  tends.  It  points  out  that 
a  true  guide  to  the  commercial  value  of  the  clay  property 
can  only  be  obtained  by  a  proper  and  logical  combining  of 
theory  and  practice.  He  points  out  clearly  that  the  chemical 
analysis  is  not  a  cure-all  for  the  difficulties  of  the  clayworker. 
It  is  simply  an  aid  to  the  solution  of  problems  connected 
with  clayworking — a  very  valuable  aid,  it  is  true — but  unless 
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combined  with  practical  experiments  is  probably  no  more  com¬ 
plete  than  practical  experiments  would  be  without  chem¬ 
ical  analysis.  The  paper  is  thorough,  authoritative  and  val¬ 
uable,  not  only  pointing  out  why  many  clay  enterprises  have 
proved  failures,  but  in  the  way  of  furnishing  light  on  the 
subject  that  points  the  wray  for  testing  and  experimenting 
with  clay  before  embarking  on  its  commercial  working  so  as 
to  determine  with  a  degree  of  certainty  exactly  what  results 
may  be  expected. 


MANY  QUESTIONS  FOR  MANY  MINDS. 


The  question  of  whether  or  not  it  is  practical  or  possible 
to  draw  heat  from  the  cooling  chambers  of  a  continuous  kiln 
for  drying  brick  in  a  tunnel  dryer  is  served  up  in  a  terse 
paper  which  reminds  us  of  the  saying,  “you  can’t  have  your 
cake  and  eat  it,  too.”  We  are  asked  in  another  paper  to  get 
in  the  habit  of  doing  quite  a  number  of  things  that  are  both 
interesting  and  worth  while,  and  in  another  paper  we  are 
given  some  interesting  reasons  why  we  should  make  haste 
slowly.  There  is  an  interesting  sketch  of  history  in  the  paper 
on  the  uses  of  clay,  as  well  as  food  for  thought  on  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  clay  industry  in  the  world  today,  and  there 
are  a  number  of  other  interesting  subjects  in  other  papers; 
in  fact,  everything  from  start  to  finish  in  the  report  of  this 
meeting  is  full  of  interesting  and  valuable  reading. 


BRICK  ROADWAYS. 


Among  the  practical  results  of  the  meeting  to  the  clay 
industry  as  a  whole,  as  well  as  to  the  members  attending  this 
Convention,  are  a  number  of  important  points  that  were 
brought  out  by  papers  presented  and  the  discussions  thereon. 
One  of  the  most  important  among  the  new  ideas  brought  out, 
that  is,  new  in  its  present  prominence,  but  old  in  history, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  paper  on  the  good  roads  movement,  and 
the  part  paving  brick  should  have  in  it.  In  this  paper  we 
have  some  interesting  history  to  the  effect  that  the  first  pav¬ 
ing  brick  were  made  by  the  direct  descendants  of  Noah  on  the 
plains  of  Shinar,  and  in  that  early  day  a  highway  was  paved 
from  Babylon  to  Memphis,  along  which  arose  the  great  cities 
of  Nineveh,  Palmyra,  Damascus,  Lyre  and  Antioch.  Notwith¬ 
standing  this  early  introduction  of  brick  to  road-making,  how¬ 
ever,  its  use  in  this  work  has  been  limited,  and  even  in  mod¬ 
ern  times  we  have  heard  very  little  about  the  idea  of  paving 
public  roadways  with  brick,  considering  the  importance  of 
the  work.  In  this  paper,  however,  the  possibilities  of  brick 
in  modern  road  building  are  brought  forcibly  to  mind  and 
should  offer  inspiration  to  paving  brick  manufacturers,  for  it 
is  clearly  demonstrated  that  brick  has  advantages  over  other 
road-building  material,  advantages  which,  if  properly  pushed, 
should  soon  put  brick  in  the  front  ranks  in  road  building  as 
it  already  is  in  street  making,  and  open  a  future  growing 
use  for  brick  which,  in  the  magnitude  of  its  possibilities,  is 
beyond  any  open  door  that  has  yet  beckoned  the  clayworker. 
As  we  study  over  this  and  contemplate  what  may  be  done 
in  the  way  of  using  brick  for  roads,  we  cannot  help  but  won¬ 
der  why  this  subject  has  not  been  taken  up  and  pushed  before, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  find  any  other  explanation  than  that  as¬ 
sumed  in  the  paper  that  brickmakers  have  been  absorbed  in 
other  departments  of  the  brick  industry  to  such  an  extent 
that  they  have  simply  failed  to  turn  their  attention  to  this 
matter  and  impress  the  public  with  the  superior  qualities  of 
vitrified  brick  for  country  highways.  In  fact,  it  is  an  open 
question  whether  the  brickmaking  trade  itself  has  become 
duly  impressed  with  its  advantages  yet,  or  there  would  al¬ 
ready  have  been  more  personal  effort  along  this  line.  After 
reading  this  paper  through,  however,  one  cannot  help  but 
feel  that  the  way  of  the  good  roads  movement  is  bound  to 
lead  to  the  brick  kiln.  Experiments  that  already  have  been 
made  with  brick  for  country  roads  have  proved  eminently 


satisfactory,  and  several  striking  advantages  are  shown  for 
the  brick-paved  road,  some  striking  advantages  which  readily 
make  the  original  cost  of  brick  paving  well  worth  while. 
On  the  point  of  traction  the  advantage  stands  out  so  promi¬ 
nently  that  even  “he  who  runs  may  read,”  for  it  has  been 
demonstrated  that  it  requires  seventy-five  per  cent,  more 
traction  power  to  draw  the  same  load  over  a  macadam  than 
over  a  brick  road,  and  one  hundred  and  eighty  more  to  draw 
the  same  load  over  a  gravel  road,  and  three  hundred  and 
eighty-one  per  cent,  more  over  a  dirt  road.  In  addition  to 
these  startling  facts  the  paper  contains  suggestions  as  to  ways 
and  means  of  promoting  the  interest  in  paved  roadways,  and 
is  withal  one  of  the  most  striking  papers  of  the  meeting,  and 
one  that  will  bear  study. 


THE  SOUVENIR  BADGE. 


The  souvenir  badge  presented  to  the  guests  and  delegates 
at  Birmingham  was  declared  to  be  the  handsomest  of  the 
series.  This  is  no  mean  compliment,  for,  be  it  remembered, 

we  have  had  in  past  years 
some  very  pretty  badges. 
The  design  on  the  face  of 
the  medal  represents  a 
cluster  of  cotton  bolls,  the 
latter  being  executed  in 
colored  enamels  and  gives 
quite  a  natural  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  cotton 
plant  at  maturity.  Beneath 
it  the  words,  “Way  Down 
South  in  Dixie,”  adds  to  the 
local  significance,  making  it 
a  very  happy  reminder  of 
the  trip  to  the  Southland. 
The  ribbon,  a  combination 
of  blue  and  grey,  is  very 
pretty  in  appearance  and 
sentiment  both,  for  blue 
typifies  truth  and  grey  con¬ 
stancy,  two  cardinal  virtues. 
United,  they  stand  for  unity 
or  comradeship,  a  very  hap¬ 
py  symbol  truly,  for  the 
very  foundation  of  the  N.  B. 
M.  A.  is  good  fellowship. 
In  view  of  all  this,  it  is 
little  wonder  that  the  Sec¬ 
retary’s  suggestion  that  Blue  and  Grey  be  made  the  official 
colors  of  the  Association  was  applauded  and  adopted  almost 
unanimously.  There  was  a  great  demand  for  duplicate 
badges,  to  meet  which  the  Secretary  has  secured  an  extra 
supply.  Members  who  were  not  present,  but  who  desire  this 
token  as  a  consolation  souvenir,  are  requested  to  notify  the 
Secretary  at  once.  Those  who  have  not  yet  renewed  their 
membership  are  requested  to  do  so.  The  renewal  fee  is 
$3.00.  The  membership  roster  will  be  revised  at  once  and 
a  new  Pocket  List  issued,  and  on  this  account  it  is  hoped 
that  every  member  will  respond  promptly. 


At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Puring- 
ton  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Galesburg,  Ill.,  the  old  board  of  direc¬ 
tors,  consisting  of  D.  V.  Purington,  G.  C.  Prussing,  Robert 
Mann  Woods,  W.  E.  Phillips,  W.  S.  Purington,  F.  E.  Matte- 
son  and  C.  H.  Chamberlain,  were  re-elected,  and  in  turn 
elected  the  following  officers:  President,  D.  V.  Purington; 
vice-president  and  general  manager,  W.  S.  Purington;  secre¬ 
tary,  W.  H.  Terwilliger,  and  treasurer,  C.  H.  Chamberlain. 
The  annual  reports  were  very  satisfactory,  showing  that  the 
company  sold  76,286,800  brick  during  1904,  breaking  all 
previous  records. 
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ANCIENT  AMERICAN  POTTERY. 
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“Ancient  American  Pottery”  was  the  subject  of  an  interest¬ 
ing  address  delivered  in  Philadelphia  a  few  days  ago  by 
Prof.  F.  W.  Putnam,  of  the  Peabody  Museum,  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity.  before  the  Numismatic  and  Antiquarian  Society  at  the 
home  of  Cornelius  Stevenson,  237  South  21st  street.  The 
address  was  illustrated  not  only  with  plain  and  colored  draw¬ 
ings,  but  also  with  pieces  of  the  ancient  pottery  in  question. 
Prof.  Putnam  has  made  the  subject  a  study  for  the  past  30 
years,  and  is  in  a  position  to  speak  with  authority  upon  it. 

The  feature  of  greatest  interest  to  the  modern  worker  in 
clay,  perhaps,  was  the  method  of  manufacture  pursued  by 
the  prehistoric  Americans,  whose  products  give  evidence  of 
no  mean  mechanical,  chemical  and  artistic  ability  in  their 
method  of  preparing  the  clay.  This,  Prof.  Putnam  said,  was 
an  interesting  process.  The  early  American  potter  on  the 
Atlantic  coast  mixed  his  clays  with  proportion  of  powdered 
clam  shells,  to  avoid  cracking  of  the  vessel  when  fired.  In 
Florida,  palmetto  fiber  was  used  for  the  same  purpose.  Many 
fine  pieces  of  the  prehistoric  ceramic  art  have  been  found  in 
Central  America  near  Panama,  showing  evidences  of  no  mean 
taste  in  coloring  and  decoration.  Designs  were  wrought  with 
a  pointed  bone  or  wooden  tool. 

An  interesting  light  was  shed  on  the  lives  of  these  pre¬ 
historic  Americans  by  their  earthenware  utensils.  Many 
salt  pans  have  been  recovered  from  ancient  mounds,  in  which 
water  from  adjacent  salt  pools  had  been  evaporated,  making 
the  earliest  record  of  the  manufacture  of  salt  in  the  Western 
Continent.  Pottery  has  also  been  discovered  with  fragments 
of  cloth  attached,  indicating  that  the  textile  industry  was  also 
one  of  those  practiced  in  America  before  the  landing  of  Co¬ 
lumbus  in  1492. 

In  addition  many  clay  models  of  the  human  figure  and 
animals,  more  or  less  crude  from  modern  artistic  standards, 
were  exhibited.  These  were  found  in  Tennessee,  and  bear 
a  more  or  less  close  resemblance  to  the  work  of  the  early 
Mexican  Indians. 


Silver  Service  Presented  to  John  R.  Huhn,  Brickmaker  and  Legisla¬ 
tor  of  Philadelphia. 


Among  the  most  popular  clayworkers  in  Philadelphia  is 
Mr.  John  R.  Huhn,  President  of  the  Philadelphia  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Brick  Manufacturers.  Mr.  Huhn  represents  his  legis¬ 
lative  district,  the  25th,  in  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature. 
Mr.  Huhn’s  residence  is  at  2313  Wharton  street  and  his  ex¬ 
tensive  brickyards  at  33rd  and  Dickinson  streets.  As  a  token 
of  the  esteem  in  which  he  is  held,  the  Councilmen  from  the 
ward  in  which  he  lives,  the  3Gth,  presented  him  with  a  mag¬ 
nificent  cut  glass  punch  bowl,  with  a  dozen  glasses  to  match, 
and  a  sterling  silver  stand  on  the  occasion  of  the  recent  reor¬ 
ganization  of  the  Legislature. 
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We  are  indebted  to  H.  W.  Caldwell  &  Son  Co.,  Chicago, 
Ill.,  for  a  copy  of  their  Twenty-eighth  Annual  Catalogue.  It 
is  a  handsoifie  cloth-bound  book  of  nearly  800  pages.  The 
cover  design  is  a  work  of  art,  being  executed  in  black,  green 
and  red  on  linen,  and  in  it  are  illustrated  modern  devices 
for  handling,  elevating  and  conveying  all  manner  of  mer¬ 
chandise,  minerals  and  other  raw  materials.  A  number  of 
views  of  their  immense  plant,  which  is  considered  one  of  the 
largest  and  best  equipped  in  the  world,  are  shown,  and  then 
follows  detailed  descriptions  of  their  various  products,  each 
of  which  is  illustrated  by  photographs  of  drawings.  The 
list  includes  almost  everything  in  the  way  of  desirable  con¬ 
veying  machinery.  The  book  is  carefully  indexed  and  will 
prove  a  valuable  hand-book  for  construction  engineers  and 
manufacturers  generally. 


The  plant  of  the  Denver  (Colo.)  Pressed  Brick  Co.  was 
entirely  destroyed  by  fire  February  8th.  The  loss  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  $25,000,  on  which  there  was  only  $5,000  insurance. 
The  fire  is  supposed  to  have  been  started  by  tramps.  The 
plant  will  be  rebuilt  at  once;  in  fact,  the  ruins  were  scarce¬ 
ly  cold  before  workmen  were  tearing  away  the  debris.  S.  H. 
Mcrrison  is  President,  and  W.  D.  Hitchcock,  Secretary,  of  the 
concern. 


THE  FIRST  STEP  towards  the  improvement  of  a 
plant  is  a  Complete,  Accurate  Map.  It  is  a  part  of 
my  business  to  survey  and  map  properties. 

WILLJIRD  D.  RICHJIRDSOM, 
Consulting  Engineer  to  the  Brick  Industry. 
See  page  559. 


FOR  SALE,  WANTED,  ETC. 


WANTED  —  Situation  as  superintendent;  20 
years’  experience  in  the  manufacture  of  fire  or 
paving  brick.  Best  of  references. 

Address  C.  E.  F., 

2  1c  Care  Clay- Worker. 


POSITION  WANTED  as  manager  or  superin¬ 
tendent  by  thoroughly  practical  man  in  sewer 
pipe,  conduits,  fireproofing,  hollow  blocks,  fire 
brick,  pressed  brick  or  vitrified  paving  brick. 
Would  contract  to  deliver  at  per  thousand  from 
kiln.  Reliable, 

2  1  d  Care  Clay- Worker. 


For  Sale,  Wanted,  Etc.,  Ads  Continued  on 
Pages  328,  330  and  331, 
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^Machine  of 
(^Achievement 


The  777  does  something 
It  gets  results, 

both  in  quantity'  and  quality' 

Our  recent  models  in 
Brick  Machinery”  are  the  greatest 
values  ever  placed  on  the  market 
They  will  surprise  you 

If  you  are  interested  in  this  line 
you  should  learn  what  we 
have  to  offer  in  1905 


fcfc  ^ - 1-  *  |J.  iHaafat  - 


OFFICES 

Main  Office  &  Works 
Dayton,  Ohio. 


NEW  YORK 
30  &.  41  CORTLANDT  ST. 

PITTSBURGH 
14S5  PARK  BUILDING 

ST.  LOUIS 

310  “FRISCO”  building 

SAX  FRANCISCO 
233  MILLS  BUILDING 

BIRMINGHAM,  ALA. 
314  WOODWARD  BUILDING 


$777777777777777777 


t?fe  C.  W.  Raymond  Co. 

DAYTON,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 
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Mitchell,  S.  D.,  is  to  have  a  new  brick  plant. 

C.  Owen  &  Co.  will  build  a  large  brick  plant  at  Jackson, 
Tenn. 

The  Maben  (Miss.)  Brick  Company  is  erecting  a  $10,000 
brick  plant  at  that  point. 

Carl  Ericson  has  purchased  land  at  Virginia,  Ill.,  on  which 
he  will  establish  a  brick  plant. 

McKnight  Bros.,  of  Humboldt,  Tenn.,  will  enlarge  their 
brick  plant,  putting  in  new  machinery,  etc. 

The  Aberdeen  Brick  Works  Co.  has  been  incorporated 
at  Hamilton,  Canada,  with  $50,000  capital  stock. 

The  Arcadia  (La.)  Light,  Lumber  &  Gin  Co.  will  build 
a  brick  plant  at  that  place,  with  $20,000  capital  stock. 

T.  R.  Milburn  will  establish  a  brick  plant  at  Lake  City, 
S.  C.  He  will  turn  out  both  common  and  pressed  brick. 

The  Harvey  Brick  and  Tile  Co.  has  been  incorporated  at 
Harvey,  Iowa,  by  G.  W.  England  and  others,  with  $21,000 
capital  stock. 

J.  P.  Gosseraud  has  purchased  the  plant  of  the  New  Roads 
(La.)  Brick  Co.,  and  intends  to  improve  the  plant  and  in¬ 
crease  its  capacity. 

A  sand-lime  brick  plant  is  to  be  erected  at  Owensboro,  Ky., 
by  a  company  of  which  Mr.  J.  W.  McCulloch  is  the  head. 
They  will  manufacture  by  the  Schwarz  system. 

Fred  Reitbrock,  James  Braun  and  Frank  Veitenhaus  have 
organized  the  Athens  Brick  and  Tile  Co.,  at  Athens,  Wis., 
with  $10,000  capital  stock.  A  plant  will  be  erected  at  once. 

Mr.  C.  Green,  Denison,  la.,  realizes  the  necessity  of  using 
a  band  lug  having  the  same  strength  as  the  band,  and 
placed  his  order  with  the  E.  C.  Tecktonius  Mfg.  Co.,  Racine, 
Wis. 

Louis  Ismay  has  sold  his  brick  plant  at  Fulton,  Mo.,  to 
John  Harris.  Mr.  Harris  is  an  old  experienced  brick  man, 
and  will  make  a  number  of  improvements  in  the  plant  pre- 
pai’atory  to  starting  up  for  the  season. 

Paxinos,  Pa.,  is  to  have  a  large  brick  manufacturing 
plant.  Miller  Bros,  are  interested  in  the  new  concern.  They 
hope  to  have  the  plant  ready  for  operation  by  the  1st  of  April, 
and  will  make  both  common  builders’  and  face-brick. 

F.  E.  Swift,  Dayton,  Ohio,  of  kiln  furnace  fame,  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  old  plant  formerly  occupied  by  the  Celadon 
Roofing  Tile  Co.,  at  Ottawa,  Ill.,  and  will  fit  up  same  for 
the  manufacture  of  paving  brick.  Mr.  Swift  will  move  his 
family  from  Dayton  to  Ottawa. 

Clay  City,  Ind.,  is  to  have  a  new  brickmaking  plant.  A 
fine  deposit  of  clay  has  been  discovered,  and  the  plant  will 
be  built  on  the  line  of  the  Frisco  Railroad  system,  which  will 
give  them  good  shipping  facilities.  James  F.  Lankford,  of 
Martz,  Ind.,  is  interested  in  the  enterprise. 

A  company  composed  of  Wm.  B.  &  Dennis  C.  Dempsey,  of 
Newcomb,  N.  Y.,  and  Albert  T.  Gabriels,  of  Watervliet,  N.  Y., 
has  secured  a  long  lease  on  the  brick  plant  at  Crescent,  N.  Y., 
owned  by  W.  K.  Mansfied.  It  is  their  intention  to  enlarge 
the  plant  so  as  to  make  the  annual  output  5,000,000  brick. 

The  office  of  the  Cincinnati  Brick  Co.,  Addyston,  Ohio,  was 
destroyed  by  fire  on  the  night  of  January  27th,  and  a  colored 
man  who  was  sleeping  in  the  room  was  burned  to  death. 
Over  a  thousand  tons  of  coal  which  was  stored  beneath  the 
office  building,  took  fire  and  was  destroyed.  The  company’s 
loss  will  reach  several  thousand  dollars. 

We  are  just  in  receipt  of  a  fine  fire  brick  catalogue  from 
the  Robinson  Clay  Product  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio.  This  firm  makes 
a  specialty  of  fire  brick,  which  they  manufacture  extensively. 
They  write  that  they  aim  to  carry  a  good  stock  at  all  times, 
and  being  located  on  the  main  lines  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
and  Pennsylvania  Railroads,  are  able  to  fill  orders  promptly. 
They  will  be  glad  to  quote  prices  to  parties  contemplating 
the  purchase  of  fire  brick  for  construction  and  repairs  of 
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kilns,  or  other  work.  They  are  also  large  manufacturers  of 
sewer  pipe,  flue  linings,  wall  coping,  drain  tile,  stoneware, 
yellow  and  white  glazed  ware,  etc. 

A  number  of  improvements  will  be  made  at  the  plant  of 
the  Gold  Brothers  Brick  Co.,  Big  Stone,  S.  Dak.,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  increasing  the  capacity  of  the  works. 

The  Modern  Brick  &  Stone  Co.  has  been  incorporated  at 
Toronto,  Ont.,  Canada,  with  $200,000  capital  stock.  The 
directors  are  J.  A.  Mitchell,  C.  H.  McFarlane,  F.  Sinclair 
and  Wm.  Bullock. 

The  Richmond  Brick  Co.,  Point  Richmond,  Cali.,  is  put¬ 
ting  in  a  new  dryer  and  otherwise  improving  the  plant. 
When  the  improvements  are  completed,  the  plant  will  have 
a  capacity  of  40,000  brick  daily. 

Frank  Grimes  has  sold  his  brick  plant  at  Kingston, 
N.  Y.,  to  M.  Gormley  and  James  Cahill,  who  have  formed 
a  company  under  the  name  of  Gormley  &  Cahill.  A  number 
of  improvements  will  be  made  in  the  plant. 

The  Montevidoe  Brick  Works,  Montevidoe,  Minn.,  write 
that  they  had  a  good  trade  last  year,  and  they  will  put  in  a 
soft  mud  machine  this  spring,  and  later  in  the  summer  will 
probably  add  a  tile  machine  to  their  equipment. 

The  Uniform  Brick  and  Clay  Co.,  with  offices  on  Nassua 
St.,  New  York  City,  have  purchased  eighteen  acres  of  water 
front  near  Hudson,  on  which  they  will  erect  a  modern  brick 
plant.  Henry  Noble,  of  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  is  interested  in  the 
enterprise. 

Nearly  an  entire  block  was  wiped  out  by  a  fire  which 
started  in  the  building  occupied  by  the  Empire  Brick  & 
Supply  Co.,  Twelfth  Ave.,  between  Forty-Seventh  and  Forty- 
Eighth  Sts.,  New  York  City.  The  company’s  loss  was  quite 
heavy. 

G.  E.  Carlyle,  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  has  resigned  as  vice- 
president  of  the  Harbison-Walker  Co.,  and  together  with 
other  Portsmouth  men,  will  organize  a  company  for  the  man¬ 
ufacture  of  paving  brick.  An  immense  plant  will  be  erected 
and  equipped  with  modern  machinery  throughout. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Nebraska 
City  (Neb.)  Brick  Co.,  the  following  officers  were  elected: 
President,  T.  M.  McClimes;  vice-president,  J.  M.  Huberle; 
secretary  and  treasurer,  J.  W.  Butt.  It  was  decided  to  en¬ 
large  the  plant  and  put  in  new  machinery  early  in  the  spring. 

The  Center  Point  Clay  &  Brick  Co.  will  build  a  $40,000 
plant  at  Center  Point,  Ind.,  for  the  manufacture  of  brick 
and  other  clay  products,  such  as  hollow  block  and  pipe. 
Work  on  the  plant  will  begin  as  soon  as  the  weather  will 
permit,  and  the  work  pushed  to  completion  as  rapidly  as 
possible. 

The  New  York  Blower  Company  have  issued  a  new  sec¬ 
tional  catalogue,  No.  55,  on  Heating  and  Ventilation.  It  con¬ 
tains  a  full  description  of  the  different  styles  of  their  new 
heater,  shows  some  of  their  different  styles  of  Hot  Blast  Ap¬ 
paratus,  and  then  several  applications  of  their  heating  and  ven¬ 
tilating  system.  The  catalogues  may  be  had  for  the  asking, 
by  writing  to  their  office  at  25th  Place  and  Stewart  Ave., 
Chicago. 

Messrs.  J.  C.  Steele  &  Sons,  manufacturers  of  brickmaking 
machinery,  Statesville,  N.  C.,  are  starting  in  on  the  year 
1905  with  better  prospects  than  ever  before,  and  they  have 
already  booked  orders  for  twelve  outfits  scattered  pretty  well 
over  the  Southern  States.  This  will  keep  them  busy  for  sev¬ 
eral  months.  They  have  recently  added  some  new  machine 
tools  to  the  factory  equipment,  which  will  greatly  increase 
their  output. 

The  Receivership  of  the  American  Clay-Working  Machin¬ 
ery  Co.,  Bucyrus,  Ohio,  which  had  been  in  force  since  Sep¬ 
tember,  1903,  terminated  January  21st,  on  which  date  the 
property  was  purchased  by  the  creditors’  committee.  The 
purchasers  immediately  reorganized  the  company  by  electing 
F.  B.  Skenk,  president;  J.  H.  Harper,  treasurer,  and  W.  W. 
Reehl,  general  manager.  Mr.  Reehl  has  been  with  the  com¬ 
pany  since  1887,  and  for  a  number  of  years  has  been  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Bucyrus  plant,  and  recently  has  also  been  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Willoughby  plant.  In  commenting  on  the  situa¬ 
tion,  the  local  press  says:  “The  situation  will  give  great 
pleasure  to  the  citizens  of  Bucyrus  in  general,  all  of  whom 
are  anxious  for  the  prosperity  of  this  plant,  which  means 
so  much  to  the  city  and  people  and  all  will  join  with 
this  paper  in  extending  cordial  congratulations  to  Mr.  Reehl, 
wishing  him  success  and  prosperity  in  all  his  affairs,  cor- 

[CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  324.] 
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porate  and  personal.”  To  all  of  which  The  Clay-Worker 
gives  hearty  accord. 

The  Garland-Weaver  Brick  Co.  has  been  chartered  to 
manufacture  brick  at  Knoxville,  Tenn.  They  have  $10,000 
capital  stock. 

Capt.  Lawrence  Comerford,  of  Little  Rock.,  Ark.,  is  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  organization  of  a  company  at  Pine  Bluff,  Ark., 
for  the  manufacture  of  sand-lime  brick. 

Charles  Arnot  and  Oliver  Bourdeau,  employes  of  the  Carey 
Brick  Company’s  plant,  Cohoes,  N.  Y.,  were  quite  seriously 
injured,  and  A.  Palin  was  instantly  killed  by  being  caught  in 
a  cave-ih  at  the  clay  bank. 

B.  F.  Weber  has  resigned  as  vice-president  and  director 
of  the  Illinois  Brick  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  and  Adam  J.  Weclder 
has  been  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy.  Mr.  Weber  is  at  the 
head  of  a  movement  to  organize  a  new  brick  company  in 
Chicago  to  be  known  as  the  National  Brick  Co. 

The  Springfield  (Ill.)  Electric  Brick  Company  has  been 
organized  at  Springfield,  Illinois,  by  J.  T.  Underwood,  P.  Mc- 
Courtney,  of  Springfield,  and  I.  N.  Martin,  of  Peoria,  and  T. 
L.  Green,  of  Canton,  Illinois.  They  will  manufacture  high 
grade  dry  press  plain  and  ornamental  brick.  A  plant  will 
be  built  at  once  equipped  throughout  with  modern  machinery 
and  appliances. 

Mr.  Jesse  Edwards,  President  of  the  Newberg  Pressed 
Brick  &  Terra  Cotta  Co.,  has  been  elected  Mayor  of  New¬ 
berg,  Ore.  In  commenting  on  his  election,  a  local  paper  says: 
“He  has  always  been  so  closely  associated  with  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  city  along  all  lines,  industrial,  moral  and  educa¬ 
tional,  that  the  citizens  considered  it  a  deserved  tribute  that 
he  should  serve  Newberg  as  Mayor  during  Oregon’s  centen¬ 
nial  year.” 

The  Des  Moines  Clay  Co.,  Des  Moines,  la.,  is  making  a 
number  of  improvements  at  its  plant  which  will  more  than 
double  their  capacity.  They  will  put  in  improved  machinery 
all  through  the  plant,  build  a  new  dryer  and  several  new 
kilns.  They  make  conduit  tiling  and  hollow  building  block 
exclusively.  The  plant  was  established  four  years  ago  as  an 
experiment,  and  has  developed  into  a  permanent  business 
institution,  with  a  large  and  growing  trade. 

The  California  Vitrified  Brick  &  Tile  Co.  has  been  incor¬ 
porated.  and  will  establish  an  immense  plant  at  San  Diego, 
Cali.,  where  they  will  manufacture  red,  buff  and  white  brick, 
terra  cotta,  fire  proofing,  hollow  block,  roofing  tile,  etc.  S.  C. 
Lamb,  S.  J.  Eubanks,  E.  P.  Johnson,  H.  E.  Eakins,  of  Los 
Angeles,  and  C.  E.  Anthony,  San  Diego,  Cal.,  are  interested. 
They  expect  at  present  to  put  up  a  plant  of  100,000  daily 
capacity.  They  have  $75,000  capital  stock. 

Immense  beds  of  fine  fire  clay  have  recently  been  dis¬ 
covered  at  Blackford,  a  town  on  the  Illinois  Central  Rail¬ 
road,  Webster  County,  Ky.  The  clay  ranges  from  eight  to 
forty  feet  deep,  and  owing  to  the  cheapness  of  the  clay, 
wood,  coal  and  labor  in  that  vicinity,  those  looking  for  a 
site  for  a  good  fire  clay  plant,  would  do  well  to  investigate 
the  advantages  of  Blackford.  Interested  parties  are  request¬ 
ed  to  address  J.  H.  Lewis,  Blackford,  or  S.  L.  Hicks,  Prov¬ 
idence,  Ky. 

The  business  of  the  Lexington  Brick  Co.,  Lexington,  Ky., 
has  grown  to  such  an  extent  that  they  find  it  necessary  to 
increase  the  capacity  of  their  plant  to  almost  double  the 
former  capacity.  Heretofore  they  have  dried  their  brick  in 
the  open  air,  but  they  will  now  put  in  a  Henry  Martin  dryer. 
New  machinery  will  be  furnished  from  the  shops  of  the 
Arnold-Creager  Co.,  New  London,  Ohio.  When  completed, 
the  plant  will  have  an  annual  capacity  of  10,000,000  brick. 

The  J.  D.  Fate  Co.,  Plymouth,  Ohio,  wrrite  that  they  are 
feeling  pretty  good  over  the  orders  booked  during  the  month 
of  January,  which  included  contracts  for  ten  complete  plants, 
and  twenty  additional  automatic  cutting  tables,  covering  the 
following  shipments:  One  large  Premier  machine  and  outfit, 
to  Vienna,  Austria;  and  to  each  of  the  following  firms: 
Shenandoah  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Shenandoah,  Pa.;  American 
Brick  Co.,  Morenci,  Mich.;  Victor  Cushwa  &  Sons,  Williams¬ 
port,  Md.;  D.  C.  &  C.  H.  Postle,  Morral,  Ohio;  one  “D” 
machine  with  vertical  attachment  for  making  tile  up  to  24 
inch,  and  tables  to  Angola  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Angola,  Ind.; 
“Hummer”  machine,  with  end  cut  table,  to  Industrial  Brick 
Works,  Boonville,  Ind.,  and  Raritan,  Matawan,  N.  J.;  “Pre¬ 
mier”  machine  and  “Imperial”  machine  and  automatic  side- 
cut  cutting  table  to  LaPrairie  Brick  Co.,  LaPrairie,  Quebec, 


Canada.  They  say  every  indication  now  points  to  a  contin¬ 
uance  of  an  immense  trade  for  some  months  to  come. 

The  Devlin  Pressed  Brick  Co.  has  been  incorporated  and 
will  erect  a  large  plant  at  Bridgewater,  Pa.,  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  high-grade  brick. 

A  very  fine  deposit  of  clay  has  been  discovered  on  the 
farm  of  I.  W.  Shellhammer,  near  Tank,  Pa.  A  company 
will  be  formed  to  develop  the  clay. 

Conkling-Armstrong  Terra-Cotta  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
have  placed  their  third  order  for  kiln  band  lugs,  with  the 
Tecktonius  Mfg.  Co.,  Racine,  Wis. 

E.  C.  Tecktonius  Mfg.  Co.,  Racine,  Wis.,  furnished  the 
necessary  amount  of  kiln  band  lugs  for  the  kilns  that 
are  being  erected  for  the  Fultonham  Brick  Co.,  Axline,  Ohio. 

Jacob  Pfeiffer,  secretary  of  the  Garfield  Brick  Co.,  Akron, 
Ohio,  will  move  to  Logan,  Ohio,  where  he  will  take  the  man¬ 
agement  of  the  Logan  Clay  Products  Co.  He  will  retain 
his  interest  in  the  Garfield  Brick  Co. 

Archibald  Z.  DeLong,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  P.  DeLong 
of  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y.,  was  married  January  24th  to  Miss  Ella 
Hall  Shields.  They  will  be  at  home  after  April  4,  at  their 
new  home  on  Glenwood  Ave.,  Glens  Falls. 

Stevens  &  Co.,  Portage  la  Prairie,  Winnipeg,  Canada,  had 
one  of  the  best  year’s  business  they  have  ever  had  during 
1904,  having  turned  out  over  7,000,000  brick,  for  all  of  which 
they  found  a  ready  market,  at  a  good  price. 

The  work  at  the  new  plant  of  the  Cheney  Brick,  Tile  & 
Mfg.  Co.,  Cheney,  Wash.,  is  progressing  very  rapidly,  and 
they  will  be  ready  to  make  brick  within  another  six  weeks. 
M.  K.  Page,  the  secretary  of  the  company,  regards  the  out¬ 
look  for  the  new  concern  as  quite  promising. 

The  Wisconsin  Clay  Products  Co.  has  been  organized  at 
Whitewater,  Wis.,  to  establish  a  plant  for  the  manufacture 
of  building  block,  drain  tile,  clay  conduits  and  common 
building  brick.  W.  H.  Powell,  Prof.  A.  Strassman  and  the 
Burnham  Brick  &  Supply  Co.,  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  are  all 
interested  in  the  new  enterprise. 

F.  W.  Dennis,  of  Norfolk,  Va.,  writes  from  Gonzales,  Tex., 
where'  he  went  direct  from  Birmingham  for  the  purpose  of 
changing  the  kilns  of  the  Sunset  Brick  &  Tile  Company  into 
his'  down  draft  kilns.  Mr.  Dennis,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  he  lost  two  sets  of  blue  prints  of  his  double  and  single 
down  draft  kilns,  expresses  himself  as  well  pleased  with 
the  Convention,  and  says  he  hopes  whoever  found  the  blue 
prints  will  be  benefitted  by  same,  and  while  he  does  not  say 
so,  we  presume  he  would  like  to  have  them  returned. 

We  would  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  who  are  having 
trouble  with  their  burning,  to  the  advertisement  of  T.  I. 
trouble  with  their  burning  to  the  advertisement  of  J.  P.  Brad¬ 
ley,  New  Cumberland,  W.  Va.,  on  page  332.  Mr.  Bradley  has 
worked  out  a  system  for  the  disposition  of  flues  in  round  kilns 
that  gives  the  burner  absolute  control  of  draft  in  all  parts  of 
the  kiln  at  all  times,  enabling  him  to  distribute  the  heat  to 
any  part  of  the  kiln.  He  will  be  glad  to  correspond  with  in¬ 
terested  parties. 

Dixie  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Puryear,  Tenn.,  placed  their  sec¬ 
ond  order  for  kiln  band  lugs  with  the  E.  C.  Tecktonius 
Mfg.  Co.,  Racine,  Wis.  The  Tecktonius  Lug  has  proven  itself 
an  indispensable  fixture  to  circular  kilns,  and  the  users  are 
appreciating  the  many  points  of  advantage  claimed  by  its 
manufacturer. 

The  Eastern  Machinery.  Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  are  well 
pleased  with  the  record  that  has  been  made  by  their  “New 
Vertical”  brick  machine,  since  it  has  been  on  the  market. 
In  a  recent  letter  to  the  Eastern  Machinery  Co.,  the  W.  D. 
Budd  Brick  Co.,  Dutchess  Junction,  N.  Y.,  writes:  “We 
are  pleased  to  say  that  the  three  ‘New  Vertical’  Machines 
purchased  of  you  last  spring  have  done  very  good  work. 
Strong,  durable,  and  making  first-class  brick,  they  gave  us  en¬ 
tire  satisfaction  throughout  the  long  and  busv  season  of 
1904.” 

Circular  kiln  users  are  daily  commenting  upon  the -many 
advantages  of  the  Tecktonius  Lug.  Its  simplicity  in  con¬ 
struction,  as  well  as  its  durability,  and  last  but  not  least  its 
cost  is  much  less  than  the  old  manner  of  connecting  bands 
on  circular  kilns.  Another  feature  of  the  Tecktonius  Lug 
that  is  deserving  of  great  praise — it  requires  no  mechanic  to 
apply  it  to  band,  no  looping  the  band,  which  is  necessary 
in  other  make  of  lugs  that  are  on  the  market,  whose  claims 
are  simplicity  and  easiest  applied.  The  comments  of  cir¬ 
cular  kiln  men  from  the  experience  they  had  with  the  Teck- 
tcnius  Lug  are  most  satisfactory. 
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and  all 
kinds  of 
Kiln 

Castings. 


REMEMBER: 

You  are  losing 
money  wheeling 
brick  unless  you 
have  our 

kOLLER-BEARING 

BARROWS. 


The  leiiiiiioi  Mine  Co., 

WELLINGTON, 

Send  for  Catalogue,  OHIO. 


The  “Big  No.  6”  “Monarch”  BricK  Machine 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

BRICK  NEWS  FROM  KANSAS  CITY  AND  THE  WEST. 


LL  THE  brick  plants  in  this  city  are  lying 
idle  at  the  present  time  on  account  of  the  cold 
weather,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  every 
brick  plant  in  the  gas  belt  of  Kansas  is  also 
idle.  Since  the  first  of  the  year  the  ground 
has  been  frozen  almost  constantly,  so  it  could 
not  be  used  for  the  manufacture  of  brick. 
The  usual  winter  in  this  section  of  the  coun¬ 
try  is  three  or  four  days  of  cold  weather,  then  a  thaw  lasting 
two  or  three  times  that  long,  then  another  cold  spell.  The 
thaws  give  the  brick  men  a  chance  to  keep  moving  a  good 
part  of  the  winter,  if  they  were  well  loaded  up  with  orders, 
but  this  winter  the  cold  has  been  steady,  and  as  a  result 
everybody  has  stopped  making  brick  and  gone  to  cutting  ice. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  January  was  such  an  unusually 
cold  month  and  that  all  outdoor  work  had  to  be  suspended, 
the  plans  for  building  continued,  and  there  was  even  an  in¬ 
crease  shown  in  the  value  of  the  building  permits  taken  out, 
although  a  falling  off  in  the  number  of  permits,  as  compared 
with  the  same  month  of  last  year.  Last  year  there  was  a 
total  of  190  permits  issued  in  January,  with  a  value  of  $264,- 
000,  while  this  year  there  were  152  permits  issued  in  January, 
with  a  total  value  of  $320,250,  of  which  $90,000  was  for  brick 
buildings. 

All  the  architects  of  the  city  appear  to  be  busy,  and  some 
of  the  offices  are  flooded  with  work,  so  the  contractors  feel 
that  there  will  be  all  the  work  they  can  possibly  take  care 
of  as  soon  as  spring  opens. 

The  Lisburn  Realty  Company,  all  the  stock  of  which  is 
owned  by  Walter  S.  Dickey,  has  purchased  the  property  at 
the  northwest  corner  of  Eighth  street  and  Grand  avenue, 
paying  $83,000  cash  for  it.  The  property  has  a  frontage  of 
ninety-six  feet  on  Grand  avenue  and  108  feet  on  Eighth 
street.-  William  A.  Cobb  said  that  it  was  his  understanding 
that  Mr.  Dickey  was  planning  to  build  a  ten-story  office 
building  on  the  property  at  a  cost  of  $500,000,  and  would 
move  the  offices  of  the  W.  S.  Dickey  Clay  Manufacturing 
Company  from  their  present  location  in  the  New  York  Life 
building  to  the  new  building. 

Isaac  Alexander  and  Walt.  Ahair  have  concluded  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  a  tract  of  160  acres  of  land  adjoining  Argentine, 
Kas.,  a  suburb  of  this  city,  and  also  450  lots  just  inside  the 
city  limits,  and  have  made  application  for  a  natural  gas 
franchise,  so  they  can  use  it  in  developing  their  possessions. 
The  land  includes  the  big  river  bluff,  which  is  largely  com¬ 
posed  of  the  same  grade  of  shale  that  they  are  using  for  mak¬ 
ing  brick  in  Iola  and  other  points  in  Kansas,  and  it  is  the 
object  of  these  gentlemen  to  first  drill  for  natural  gas,  and 
then  put  in  a  vitrified  brick  plant,  using  the  gas  for  fuel, 
and  to  turn  out  gas  brick  right  at  the  door  of  this  city.  If 
they  are  successful  in  getting  enough  gas  their  proposition 
should  be  a  good  one,  considering  the  difference  in  the  cost 
of  fuel,  for  it  would  give  them  the  inside  on  the  brick  busi¬ 
ness  of  this  city. 

The  Union  Brick  Company  of  Iola,  Kas.,  of  which  W.  W. 
Taylor,  of  this  city,  is  a  stockholder,  has  put  in  a  steam 
shovel,  and  will  soon  be  prepared  to  handle  shale  in  an  up-tcf- 
date  manner.  The  steam  shovel,  while  an  expensive  proposi¬ 
tion  in  the  way  of  an  investment,  is  proving  to  be  a  money¬ 
making  investment  to  all  brickyards  which  have  put  them 
in  out  this  way.  They  do  much  work,  do  it  easily,  and  are 
able  to  keep  the  plant  in  running  order  when  the  shale  could 
not  be  wrnrked  on  anything  but  a  straight  face  on  account 
of  extreme  wet  weather,  etc. 

Thos.  Eadie,  who  left  the  Kansas  City  Hydraulic  Pressed 
Brick  Company  recently  and  opened  up  in  business  for  him¬ 
self,  as  the  Eadie  Building  Supply  Company,  at  205  Postal 
Telegraph  Building,  has  already  developed  a  good  deal  of 


business,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  building  is  at  a  standstill 
on  account  of  the  cold.  Among  the  agencies  he  has  secured 
is  the  Coffeyville  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  the  Laclede  Fire 
Brick  Company,  the  Imperial  Clay  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
makers  of  the  celebrated  Devonshire  brick  and  vitrified  roof¬ 
ing  tile;  Ohio  Mining  and  Manufacturing  Company,  of 
Shawnee,  Ohio,  and  Joplin  Buff  Brick  Company,  of  Joplin, 
Mo.  Having  been  engaged  in  business  here  for  nearly 
twenty  years,  he  has  a  long  list  of  friends  among  the  con¬ 
tractors,  and  will  undoubtedly  do  a  nice  business  as  soon  as 
business  really  opens  up. 

The  stockholders  of  the  Union  Brick  Company  of  Iola, 
Kas.,  or  a  good  many  of  them,  are  figuring  on  establishing 
a  new  brick  plant  in  Altoona,  Kas. 

A  dealer  in  brick  states  that  three  out  of  every  four  jobs 
in  Kansas  City  is  now  demanding  the  vitrified  brick  for  fac¬ 
ing  up,  while  a  couple  of  years  ago  only  a  few  vitrified  brick 
were  being  sold  for  that  purpose. 

Shinnick  &  Massman  are  said  to  have  dissolved  partner¬ 
ship,  although  they  are  both  taking  orders  for  brick,  to  be 
delivered  from  the  common  stock.  It  is  understood  the  plant 
is  for  sale,  and  as  soon  as  a  sale  is  made  the  partnership 
will  be  finally  closed  up. 

The  Pittsburg  Brick  Company  has  taken  possession  of  its 
new  offices  in  the  Postal  Telegraph  Building,  and  will  soon 
be  straightened  around  and  have  everything  in  place.  They 
report  all  three  of  their  plants  being  closed  down.  The 
Pittsburg  plant  was  closed  the  first  week  of  January,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  a  break  in  the  machinery,  and  it  was  decided  to 
remain  closed  down  while  the  plant  was  thoroughly  over¬ 
hauled  and  some  improvements  put  in  which  will  increase  the 
production  to  a  considerable  extent.  Henry  Nesch.  manager 
of  the  Pittsburg  plant,  attended  the  National  Convention 
and  took  the  side  trip  to  New  Orleans  with  the  “bunch.” 

J.  D.  Smith,  who  has  been  an  officer  of  the  Pittsburg 
Brick  Company  for  a  number  of  years,  has  withdrawn  from 
that  company  and  is  going  into  business  on  his  own  account, 
having  taken  one  of  the  offices  just  vacated  by  the  company 
in  the  Massachusetts  Building. 

The  Alphons-Custodis  Chimney  Construction  Company,  of 
Pittsburg,  Kas.,  which  formerly  devoted  its  entire  attention 
to  the  chimney  work,  but  has  of  late  been  making  about 
20,000  brick  per  day,  is  remodeling  the  plant  and  will  increase 
the  capacity  to  75,000  brick  per  day,  and  the  test  of  the  brick 
is  showing  them  to  be  first-class  pavers. 

The  sycamore  plant  of  the  Pittsburg  Brick  Company  is 
adding  to  its  machinery  so  that  the  output  of  dry  pressed 
brick  will  average  about  50,000  per  day. 

Houston,  Tex.,  has  59  miles  of  paved  streets,  and  of  that 
amount  over  10  miles  is  of  brick.  They  also  have  37  miles 
of  sewer. 

The  Eureka  Brick  and  Floor  Tile  Company  has  been 
incorporated  in  Des  Moines,  la.,  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$35,000. 

J.  C.  Mardis,  manager  of  the  Nebraska  business  of  the 
Capital  City  Brick  and  Pipe  Company,  of  Des  Moines,  la., 
and  Lincoln,  Neb.,  has  moved  his  family  to  Lincoln. 

The  Gainesville  Brick  Company  has  been  incorporated  in 
Gainesville,  Tex.,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $60,000. 

The  Durham  Brick  and  Tile  Company  has  been  incorpo¬ 
rated  in  Fredonia,  Kas. 

M.  H.  Rafferty  has  succeeded  to  the  brick  manufacturing 
business  of  Rafferty  Bros.,  in  Lynch,  Neb.  Kaw. 


THE  RENZ  PATENT  MALLEABLE  IRON  HOOP  LUG. 

Quickest  and  easiest  applied.  Hoop  lays  flat  against  Tank  Stave  or 
Brick  of  Kiln.  Made  of  one  piece  only.  Bolt  never  bends. 


(Patent  allowed.) 

For  particulars  and  price  address 


CYPRESS  TANK  CO.,  Mobile,  Ala.,  U.  S.  A. 

Manufacturers  of  Cypress  Tanks  and  Steel  Towers. 
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Our  Mammoth  Brick  Machine 


This  Machine  is  built  from  new  and  improved  design  and  has  been  found 
especially  well  adapted  to  the  use  of  plants  requiring  large  capacity  and  superior  quality 
of  brick.  We  build  this  machine  in  two  sizes. 


Our  Pug=Mills  Have  Features  of  Great  Merit. 


THESE  PUG-MILLS  have  especial  advantages.  They  can  be  adapted  to  the 
nature  of  the  clay  and  will  thoroughly  temper  and  mix.  Material  of  best  quality  and 
in  generous  quantity  used  in  their  construction.  The  workmanship  is  good  and  the  clay 
is  fitetd  for  making  a  fine  quality  of  brick. 


E.  M.  FREESE  &  CO.,  -  -  Qalion,  Ohio. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 


See  Ads.  o n  Pages  382  and  3  03 
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FOR  SALE,  WANTED,  ETC. 

Advertising  rates  In  this  Column  25 
cents  a  line,  or  4  cents  a  word  each  In¬ 
sertion;  about  seven  words  make  a  line. 
Cash  should  accompany  the  advertise¬ 
ment  to  Insure  Insertion.  No  ad.  in¬ 
serted  for  less  than  $1.00. 


FOR  SALE. 

One  second-hand  three-mold  Andrus  press. 
Apply  SCOTT  MFG.  CO., 

211,  Keokuk,  la. 


WANTED. 

A  lot  of  second  hand  dryer  cars,  either 
single  or  double  deck,  24  inch  guage  pre¬ 
ferred.  To  save  correspondence,  give  full 
particulars.  SPOT  CASH, 

2  4c  Care  Clay- Worker. 


FOR  SALE — Complete  dry  press  brick  plant. 

Situated  in  the  lead  belt  district  of  Miss¬ 
ouri,  in  a  city  known  for  its  health  and 
schools.  Will  sell  very  cheap. 

Address  SAM  W.  RHODES, 

2  1cm  Fredericktown,  Mo. 


FOR  SALE — A  first-class  location  for  a 
Sewer  pipe  factory  in  city  of  Akron,  O., 
Abundance  of  the  celebrated  Akron  Shale. 
Owner  will  take  stock  in  new  plant  for 
property.  Address  STANDARD, 

2  3  cm  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED — Night  burner  ;  two  good  setters, 
and  two  all  around  brick  men.  In  answer¬ 
ing,  state  experience,  where  last  employed 
and  wages  expected. 

JOHNSONBURG  VITRIFIED  BRICK  CO., 

2  1  d  Johnsonburg,  Pa. 


WANTED — Position  by  a  strictly  temperate 
man  as  superintendent  or  foreman  of 
either  dry  press,  stiff  mud  or  soft  mud  brick 
plant.  Thoroughly  understands  brickmak¬ 
ing  machinery,  also  the  burning  with  oil, 
coal  or  wood,  in  either  up  or  down  draft 
kilns.  Best  of  references. 

Address  W.  G.  P., 

2  1c  Care  Clay- Worker. 


NATURAL  GAS — In  unlimited  quantity 

FREE;  50  acre  hill  of  choice  quality, 
tested  Brick  and  Tile  Shale,  located  on  San¬ 
ta  Fe  R.  R.,  175  miles  southwest  of  Kan¬ 
sas  City.  A  great  opportunity,  and  all  at 
nominal  cost  to  company  with  capital  to  ful¬ 
ly  develop.  Address 

KANSAS  INVESTMENT  &  DEVELOP¬ 
MENT  COMPANY, 

2  1  cm  Independence,  Kansas. 


FOR  SALE — One  style  “A”  Henry  Mar¬ 
tin  Brick  Machine  and  Sander ;  also  Mar¬ 
tin  Crusher.  This  machine  is  practically 
new  and  has  not  made  over  200,000  brick  ; 
will  be  sold  at  a  bargain.  Also  three  Huet- 
temann  &  Cramer  Soft  Mud  Brick  Machines, 
which  we  will  sell  cheap. 

j.  c.  McDonald  &  son, 

2  1  C  Detroit,  Mich. 


WANTED — Situation  as  foreman,  by  a  prac¬ 
tical,  widely  experienced  continuous  kiln 
expert ;  thoroughly  understands  other  burn¬ 
ings,  brickyard  appliances  and  modern  work¬ 
ings.  Can  also  install  an  inexpensive,  but 
efficient  draft  device  to  burn  common  brick 
after  continuous  burning  principle,  without 
a  fixed  kiln,  etc.  Address  ST.  LOUIS, 

2  1  L  Care  Cl  ay- Worker. 


WANTED. 

Position  as  manager  or  superintendent,  by 
a  thoroughly  practical  man  in  common  pav¬ 
ing  brick  and  dry  press,  hollow  ware,  vit¬ 
rified  paving  brick  a  specialty.  Can  burn 
with  coal  or  gas.  A  machinist  by  trade  and 
have  had  a  number  of  years’  experience  as 
superintendent  of  brick  plants  with  success. 
Strictly  temperate.  Address  F.  J.  M. 

2  1  cm  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE. 

1  Sword  brick  machine. 

3  Bonnot  double  die  represses. 

1  Columbian  double  die  repress. 

2  Penfield  single  die  steam  represses. 

1  Wellington  granulator. 

1  Steadman  disintegrator. 

80  Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co.’s  rack  cars. 
New  12  and  16  lb.  rail. 

Address  R.  T., 

2  1  L  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE — Newell  Clay  Crusher,  26  inch, 
“B”,  in  good  working  order,  complete ; 
price  $200.00  F.  O.  B.,  Tip  Top,  Va. 

RADFORD  BRICK  CO, 

2  3d  Tip  Top,  Va. 


FOR  SALE — Easy  terms,  or  lease  by  the 
yard,  my  Thew  Automatic  full  circle 
steam  shovel,  in  fine  working  order. 

Address  S.  E.  ALLEN, 

2  1  cm  332  N.  Wash.  Ave.,  Saginaw,  Mich. 


WANTED — Superintendent  for  a  new  dry 
press  brickyard  in  Minnesota.  Must  be  a 
good  burner  in  open  kilns.  Give  references 
and  salary  desired.  Address  B.  E.  C., 

2  1  L  Care  ClayWorker. 


FOR  SALE — At  a  bargain,  or  would  place 
in  charge  of  a  practical  man  willing  to 
invest  a  small  sum  ;  stiff  mud  brick  plant  of 
Champion  Brick  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

2  1  cm. 


FOR  $25.00  WE  FURNISH  working  plans  for  low 
cost  round  grateless  kiln.  Not  patented.  Large 
saving  in  construction.  Fine  burners. 

PLATT  PATENT  KILN  CO., 

11  tf  d  Van  Meter,  Iowa. 


WANTED. 

Position  on  a  brick  yard.  Have  had  21 
years’  experience  in  the  manufacture  of 
terra  cotta  and  roofing  tile.  Address 
1  2  cm  “FRED,”  care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE. 

At  a  bargain,  three  Williams  Patent 
Crushers  and  Pulverizers.  Little  used. 

Address  "CASPER,” 

1  3  dm  Care  Clay- Worker. 


FOR  SALE. 

One  9-foot  dry  pan,  iron  frame. 

One  revolving  screen. 

One  Miller  hand  press. 

THE  T.  B.  TOWNSEND  BRICK  AND 
CONTRACTING  COMPANY, 

1  tf  d  Zanesville,  Ohio. 


WANTED — Position  as  foreman ;  have  had 
experience  in  manufacturing  brick,  hollow 
block  conduits  and  understand  burning  of 
glazed  wares.  Can  give  the  best  of  refer¬ 
ences.  Address  HALL, 

1  tf  lp  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE  OR  REMOVAL — Brickmaking 
Plant,  entire  or  in  part,  including  Cham¬ 
bers’  Machine ;  60,000  daily  capacity.  2 
Boilers,  Engine,  Heater,  Tank,  150  Cars, 
Rails,  etc.  WAGNER  &  CO., 

2  1  cm  39th  St.  &  Emerald  Ave,  Chicago. 


WANTED— GOOD  LOCATION 

for  a  sqwer  pipe  plant.  Must  have  an 
abundance  of  fire  or  shale  clay.  Site  with 
both  clay  and  coal  preferred.  Address 

“MANUFACTURER,” 

1  2  cm  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE. 

A  four-mold  Simpson  dry  press  brick  ma¬ 
chine,  in  good  condition.  At  your  own  price. 
Address 

TERRE  HAUTE  PRESS  BRICK  CO., 

1  2  cm  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 


WANTED. 

Good  second-hand  horizontal-flue  boiler, 
about  3-inch  flues,  110  to  130  h.  p.,  with 
Henry  front  preferred,  subject  to  Inspection. 
Also  tank  with  tower,  about  1,000  gallons 
capacity.  Answer  with  lowest  price,  cash. 

CONOCOCHEAGUE  BRICK  CO., 

1  2  dm  Williamsport,  Md. 


FOR  SALE — Valuable  80-acre  tract  of  fire¬ 
clay  (plastic)  paving  shale,  and  aluminum 
clay  ;  plenty  of  coal  on  land  to  burn  all  clay. 
100,000  brick  plant  nearly  completed  on  ad¬ 
joining  tract.  Price  reasonable,  plenty  of 
time.  BOLIVAR  BOARD  OF  TRADE, 

1  3  cm  Bolivar,  Ohio- 


FOR  SALE. 

One  Stedman  40-inch  Disintegrator,  cost 
$600 ;  is  in  first-class  condition ;  was  in¬ 
stalled  and  used  for  one  week.  Will  sell 
at  great  sacrifice. 

The  Charles  Mill  Supply  Company, 

15  So.  William  St., 

11  tf  dm  New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE— A  Remington  typewriter  in  good 
condition,  used  less  than  a  year.  Price  $60.00. 
C.  O.  D.  Address  MANGANESE, 

10  tf  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE — Four-mold  dry  press,  used  less 
than  one  week.  Very  cheap. 

Address  NEW, 

2  1  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED — 80  new  or  good  second-hand 
double  or  triple  deck  dryer  cars,  with 
steel  decks,  24  in.  guage.  Give  lowest  cash 
price  and  address  JAMES, 

2  1c  Care  Clay- Worker. 


FOR  SALE— Four -Mold  Dry  Press.  Two-Mold 
Dry  Press.  Forty-inch  iron  and  steel  Pulver¬ 
izer.  In  first  class  condition  and  cheap. 

KALAMAZOO  PRESS  BRICK  CO., 

2  l  cm  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


FOR  SALE — Good  Brick  and  Tile  Factory, 
good  clay  and’  railroad  facilities.  Good 
field  for  market,  especially  for  tile.  Address 

“BEEM” 

1  3  cm  Care  The  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE. 

A  “Hercules,  Sr.”  of  iron,  capacity  45,000 
bricks  per  day ;  but  little  used.  Good  as 
new. 

Two  power  repress  machines,  Steele  & 
Sons’  make ;  one  "Carnell”  hand  repress 
two  Steele  &  Sons’  patent  brick  trucks,  and 
other  trucks  and  barrows ;  racks  and  white 
pine  pallets  for  60,000  bricks  ;  all  little  used 
and  good.  On  account  of  change  will  sell 
the  above  articles  very  low. 

“CONOCOCHEAGUE”  BRICK  CO., 

1  2  dm  Williamsport,  Md. 


FOR  SALE — AUGER  BRICK  MACHINES. 

One  Raymond  777  Side-cut  Machine,  with 
Automatic  Side  Cutter,  $400.00. 

One  Wonder  Side-cut  Brick  Machine,  with¬ 
out  cutting  table,  $250.00. 

One  Steele  &  Sons’  “Extra”  End-cut  Ma¬ 
chine,  with  Automatic  End  Cutter,  $150.00. 

One  Penfield  Semi-Automatic  Side-Cut 
Table,  $150.00. 

One  Brewer  No.  12-14  End  Mold  Machine. 
Has  been  run  two  seasons  and  was  in  run¬ 
ning  condition  when  taken  out.  It  needs 
some  few  repairs ;  plungers  should  be  reset 
and  top  of  mold-wheel  planed  down.  $250.00. 

CHAMBERS  BROS.  CO., 

1  2  L  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


FOR  SALE. 

One  80  H.  P.  engine  in  fine  condition. 

One  10  H.  P.  engine,  in  fine  condition. 

One  Tile  machine,  new,  for  tile  up  to  8 
inches,  with  dies  and  cutting  table. 

One  stiff  mud  machine  for  brick,  capacity 
40,000  in  ten  hours,  with  side  cutting  table 
and  die ;  cannot  be  told  from  new. 

One  Pug  mill,  attached  and  ready  to  in¬ 
stall,  with  all  the  modern  improvements. 

One  Horizontal  pug  mill,  8  feet  long,  in 
fine  condition,  bevel  gear  drive,  as  good  as 
new. 

One  84  inch  fan,  with  10,000  feet  of  pipe, 
put  up  in  steel  casing  for  drying  brick  or 
tile,  in  perfect  condition. 

One  HORTON  mould  sander,  new. 

One  MARSH  steam  pump,  perfect  condi¬ 
tion. 

One  Duplex  steam  pump,  perfect  condi¬ 
tion. 

One  Single  piston  steam  pump,  good  as 
new. 

A  lot  of  2x15-16  shafting. 

A  lot  of  boxes  for  same. 

A  lot  of  boxes  for  different  size  shafting, 
from  one  inch  up  to  four  inch. 

Several  car  loads  of  pallets,  any  kind 
wanted. 

One  Soft  mud  brick  machine,  built  by  the 
American  Clay  Machinery  Co.,  with  large 
pug  mill  attached.  Is  in  good  condition. 
Will  make  from  40,000  to  50,000  brick  per 
day. 

A  lot  of  brick  molds  for  same. 

One  Steadman  "pulverizer. 

5  good  clay  carts  for  one  horse. 

4  good  cart  harnesses. 

A  lot  of  fine  pulleys,  iron  clamp  hubs. 

A  lot  of  wood  split  pulleys,  in  good  condi¬ 
tion. 

A  lot  of  friction  clutch  pulleys. 

All  the  above  machinery  is  in  good  con¬ 
dition,  and  we  fully  guarantee  every  machine 
that  we  sell,  no  matter  how  large  or  small. 

We  will  send  a  competent  man  to  erect 
and  start  any  machinery  that  we  sell,  and 
all  we  ask  is  small  wages  and  traveling  ex¬ 
penses.  Send  for  our  printed  list. 

2  tf  dm  E.  D.  CLARK  &  CO. 

Morenci,  Mich. 


[Continued  on  Page  330.] 
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is  always  the  result  of  merit. 

Buying  a  Steam  Pump,  the  right  Steam 
Pump,  mind  you,  the  pump  which  will  give 
entirely  satisfactory  results  under  the  conditions 
imposed  in  the  Clay  Pit,  or  by  the  Clayworker, 
cannot  be  settled  offhand. 


Let  us  go  into  detail  about 

the  above  offer  we  make. 


Pulsometer  Steam 
Pump  Company 

1707  Whitehall  Bldg., 

NEW  YORK. 


PULSOMETER  PUMPS  are  sold  on  merit 
.alone.  We  are  willing  to  send  to  any  responsi¬ 
ble  clayworking  concern,  brickmaking  or  pot¬ 
tery  plant  that  requires  a  pump  to  handle  thick, 
muddy,  gritty  water  a 

Pulsometer  Steam  Pump 

on 

30  Days’  Trial, 

the  final  acceptance  of  the  pump  to  be  condi¬ 
tional  upon  its  proving  entirely  satisfactory. 

There  are  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood 
of  25,000  PULSOMETER  PUMPS  in  use  today. 
By  far  the  larger  majority  of  them  are  handling, 
day  in  and  day  out,  material  that  would  put  any 
other  type  of  pump  out  of  commission  in  a  short 
time. 

A  PULSOMETER  PUMP  needs  no  oil,  no 
packing,  has  no  outside  movable  gear,  no  in¬ 
ternal  mechanical  movable  parts,  requires  no 
engine,  belt,  foundation,  and  needs  less  atten¬ 
tion  than  any  other  Steam  Pump  made.  We  do 
not  believe  there  is  any  other  form  of  pumping 
apparatus  that  is  so  well  adapted  to  the  clay¬ 
working  field  as  the  PULSOMETER. 


3.30 


FOR  SALE,  WANTED,  ETC.— Continued. 


FOR  SALE — Brickyard  in  live  Industrial 
city  in  Illinois.  A  snap  for  a  brickmaker. 
Address  WOSANG. 

1  3  cm  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED, 

At  once,  a  second-hand  No.  2  Williams 
Crusher  in  good  order. 

CAMBRIDGE  BRICK  &  TILE  CO., 

1  2  d  Cambridge,  O. 


FOR  SALE — Swift’s  Wonder  of  the  Age 
Grateless  Furnace  Kilns.  Cost  of  construc¬ 
tion  less  than  one-half.  Write  for  particulars. 
F.  E.  SWIFT, 

420  West  Fourth  St., 

11  tf  d  Dayton,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE  CHEAP. 

A  well  equipped  modern  common  and  fire  brick 
plant.  Capacity,  20,000  per  day  pressed,  and  60,000 
stiff  mud  brick.  An  inexhaustible  supply  of  good 
fire  clay  and  common  clay.  A  good  location  in 
the  South.  Address  AXX, 

12  3  cm  Care  Clay- Worker. 


FOR  SALE  OR  TRADE — Hercules  Soft-Mud 
Brick  Machine;  also  7,600  stool  steel  pal¬ 
lets,  10x33  inches,  all  good  as  new.  Dry  press 
Boyd  Machine  preferred. 

Address  EVEIiSON  &  FERGUSON, 

1  3  cm  Crawfordsville,  Ind. 


FOR  SALE. 

Twenty  acres  clay  land  within  the  city 
limits.  Good  clay  and  shipping  facilities. 
Land  is  located  in  Northwestern  Iowa.  Rea¬ 
son  for  selling,  owner  retiring  from  business. 
A  splendid  opportunity  and  a  bargain.  For 
particulars  address  A.  H.  K., 

1  3  cm  Care  Clay-Worker 


FOR  SALE. 

Pallets  and  rack  for  a  30,000  per  day 
yard,  about  40,000  pallets.  They  are  made 
from  lath,  10  by  33  inches,  and  are  in  good 
condition.  Also  one  Martin  machine  and 
pug  mill,  in  good  running  order,  used  three 
summers.  Address  JOHN  WILSON, 

2  1  d  23  Stillson  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


WANTED— SUPERINTENDENT. 

For  a  strictly  up-to-date  plant  in  New 
England  making  60,000  wire-cut  face  and 
common  bricks  per  day.  Must  be  thoroughly 
experienced  in  the  manufacture  of  stiff  mud 
bricks  and  competent  to  successfully  manage 
the  plant  in  every  detail.  Address 

“NEW  ENGLAND,” 

1  2  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE — The  only  brick  yard  in  Ma¬ 
comb,  Ill.  Plant  is  well  equipped  with 
Raymond  soft-mud  machinery,  all  new. 
Four  down-draft  kilns.  Daily  capacity 
20,000.  The  demand  for  brick  is  greater 
than  the  supply.  Reason  for  selling,  other 
business  claims  the  owner’s  attention. 

Address  MACOMB, 

1  3  dm  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED — Promptly,  a  first-class  and  ex¬ 
perienced  brick  yard  foreman  and  burner,  for 
a  soft-mud  plant  making  7,000,000  brick  an¬ 
nually,  using  Potts’  machinery,  open  up¬ 
draft  kilns,  wood  fuel,  negro  labor.  Healthy 
southern  location  and  good  salary  to  a 
competent  man,  who  must  furnish  with  ap¬ 
plication  good  references,  showing  that  he  is 
healthy,  sober  and  competent.  Address 
FERNWOOD  LUMBER  COMPANY, 

1  4  dm  Fernwood,  Pike  County,  Miss. 


FOR  SALE. 

1  Martin  style  B  soft  mud  machine  with 
pug  mill. 

1  Anderson  soft  mud  steam  power  machine. 

2  Monarch  soft  mud  machines. 

1  hand  cutting  table. 

1  iron  horse  steam  power  soft  mud  ma¬ 
chine. 

1  iron  steam  power  soft  mud  machine. 

1  60  h.  p.  boiler  soft  mud  machine. 

1  35  h.  p.  boiler  and  1  25  b.  p.  engine. 

1  20  ft  two-flue  boiler. 

1  24-lt.  gasoline  machine. 

1  hand  repress,  1  disintegrator,  1  double  die 
Leader  power  repress.  All  these  have  been  over¬ 
hauled  and  are  in  first-class  condition,  prac¬ 
tically  as  good  as  new.' 

THE  HORTON  MFG.  CO., 

1  tf  d  Painesville,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE. 

Two  second-hand  42  inch  clay  pulverizers, 
good’  as  new.  Can  make  interesting  price  to 
cash  buyer.  Address  P.  B.  G., 

2  1  L  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE — One  No.  1  Monarch  brick  ma¬ 
chine,  with  Wellington  sander,  55  steel 
lined  brick  molds.  One  sand  dryer,  briek 
ban-  ws  and  trucks.  The  above  are  all  in 
first-class  condition.  Reason  for  selling,  go¬ 
ing  ( ut  of  business. 

Address  W.  R.  SLAYBAUGH, 

2  1  cm  Montpelier,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE  CHEAP. 

Small,  stiff  mud  brick  plant,  new  Freese 
machinery,  no  competition,  highest  retail 
price  for  brick.  Delightful  climate  and  lo¬ 
cation.  Owner  has  other  business. 

Address  JNO.  B.  THOMAS. 

2  1  2pm  Lakewood,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — A  well  equipped  Dry  Press  and 
Stiff  Mud  Brick  Plant ;  capacity  40,000 
daily.  All  machinery  in  good  repair  and 
nearly  new.  Only  plant  in  Guthrie,  20,000 
population.  Address 

GUTHRIE  BRICK  &  TILE  CO., 

2  1  cm  Guthrie,  Okla. 


Brick  Plant  For  Sale. 

A  Fine  Brick  Plant,  in  good  section,  in  city  of  50,000  people,  can  be 
bought  at  a  bargain.  Plant  is  practically  new.  Present  owners  are  not 
brick  men.  This  is  a  good  opening  for  a  man  with  capital  or  for  a  company 
headed  by  good  brick  manufacturer.  Information  to  parties  interested. 
There  are  other  fine  opportunities  for  Brick,  Tile,  Pottery  and  all  Clay 
Working  Plants  in  the  territory  of  the 

SuHhid  Railway  ai  Mile  k  Olio  OaiM 

The  finest  clay  deposits  are  available,  fuel  is  cheap,  and  the  market  for 
the  product  is  large  and  growing. 

M.  V.  RICHARDS, 

Land  and  Industrial  Agent, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

CHAS.  S.  CHASE,  M.  A.  HAYS,  W.  A.  MOYER, 

722  Chemical  Building,  225  Dearborn  St.,  271  Broadway, 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  Chicago,  Ill.  New  York  City. 

FREDERICK  HOFFMANN 

(OF  BERLIN,  GERMANY.) 

14  Fayette  Street,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

Plans  made  of  Brick,  Lime,  Cement, 
Porcelain  and  Muffle  Kilns  for  Glazed 
and  Enameled  Brick.  Equipped  for 
using  coal,  gas  or  crude  oil.  Will  build 
kiln  and  superintend  construction. 
Chimneys  of  radial  brick. 

_  t _ 

NO  EXPERI7VIlENTI NG 

- - W  i  th - 

BRICK  KILNS  and  DRYERS 


“  W.  C.  Mitchell,  Clay  Plants 

ED  WARDS  VILLE.  ILL. 

WASTE  HEAT  DRYERS  A  SPECIALTY. 
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Do  not  experi¬ 
ment  with  Fake 
Lugs  claiming 
easy  application. 

We  manufac¬ 
ture  Kiln  Lugs  for 
both  round  and 
flat  Bands  that  are 
Right. 


25.  C.  'Teclctonius  Mfg.  Co.,  Racine,  Wis. 


Gears 


We  solicit  your  inquiries  and  orders  for  machine- 
molded  gears  one  inch  pitch  and  larger. 

If  interested  write  for 
our  Catalogue  No.  27. 

H.  W.  Caldwell  <S  Son  Co.,  Chicago 


New  Y ork 


Atlanta 


The  BOSS  SYSTEM  of  Burning  Brick. 

A  Testimonial  Letter  from  one  of  our  Customers. 

John  C.  Boss,  Elkhart,  Ind.:  Kearney,  Neb  ,  Jan.  6,  1905. 

Dear  Sir — We  are  using  the  BOSS  METHOD  of  burning  brick  on  our  brick  kilns, 
which  include  up-draft  permanent  clamp  kilns  and  round  down-draft  kilns..  Our  ex¬ 
perience  shows  that  it  is  an  economical  way  to  burn  brick. 

HIBBERD  BRICK  CO., 

Per  Richard  Hibberd,  Mgr. 

Catalogue  descriptive  of  the  BOSS  METHOD,  containing  testimonial  letters,  to  be  had  for 
the  asking. 

JOHN  C.  BOSS, 


WANTED,  FOR  SALE,  ETC. 


500,000  PAVING  BRICK  WANTED. 

We  will  pave  next  year  and  shall  need  500,000 
paving  brick.  We  have  a  clay  that  will  make  an 
excellent  quality  of  this  brick.  We  want  to  de¬ 
velop  this  clay  and  will  offer  good  inducements 
to  responsible  parties  who  will  establish  a  brick 
plant  here.  Our  clay  is  suitable  for  all  kinds  of 
brick  and  tiling.  For  further  particulars  write 
to  T.  H.  PRIDHAM. 

113  cm  Austin,  Minn. 


FOR  SALE. 

Plant  of  Blakeley  Brick  and  Terra  Cotta  Com¬ 
pany,  Blakeley,  Scott  County,  Minnesota.  Capa¬ 
city  three  to  five  million  per  season,  cream  or 
buff  colored  brick.  Equipped  with  steam  power, 
rack  and  pallet  system,  and  gravity  car  line. 
Good  market,  cheap  labor  and  unlimited  supply 
of  clay.  Sixty  acres  land.  Two  yards,  two  pits, 
and  saw  mill  on  property;  with  necessary  barns, 
boarding  houses,  etc.  Only  reason  for  selling  is 
inability  of  owners  to  give  personal  attention  to 
management,  owing  to  non-residence.  Address 

COMPANY, 

Care  1559  Railway  Exchange, 

12  2  cm  Chicago,  Ill. 


FOR  SALE — Books  for  brickmakers.  Inexpe¬ 
rienced  workmen  will  find  them  a  source  of 
valuable  information.  “Brickmakers’  Man¬ 
ual,  $3.00 — a  practical  treatise  on  the  every¬ 
day  details  of  brickmaking.  “Clay  Glazes  and 
Enamels,”  $5.00 — tells  how  to  glaze  and 
enamel  brick,  and  gives  valuable  receipts. 
“Sixty  Years  a  Brickmaker,”  $2.50 — a  chron¬ 
icle  of  the  experiences  of  a  successful  veteran 
brickmaker  and  able  writer.  “Vitrified  Pav¬ 
ing  Brick,"  $1.00 — tells  all  about  the  best 
materials  for  and  methods  of  manufacturing 
paving  brick.  “Tables  of  Analyses  of  Clays, 
$1.00 — gives  the  analyses  of  many  American 
and  European  clays.  Any  or  all  of  these  books 
mailed,  postage  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  price. 
Write  for  lists  of  other  valuable  books  for 
clayworkers.  Address 

T.  A.  RANDALL  &  CO.. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


See  additional  ads.  under  Table  of  Contents 


IMS  FOB  BIICKWEBS. 


“CLAY  GLAZES  AND  ENAMELS,” 
. H.  R.  Griffen.  $5.00 

“BRICKMAKERS'  MANUAL,”.  .  . 

. Morrison  and  Reep.  3.00 


Office:  Room  405  Monger  Block.  ELKHART.  IND. 


CARS  and  RAILS 

Railway  Materials  of  All  Kinds  for  Brickyards,  Contractors,  Etc. 


Standard  Steel  Side  Dump  Car. 


We  plan,  build  and  equip  Complete 
Railways  for  electric,  steam  or  hand- 
power,  for  whatever  purpose,  where 
economical  handling  of  material  is 
required.  Permanent  and  portable 
track,  steel  rails,  switches,  crossings, 
turntables,  etc. 

Cars  of  all  styles  and  dimensions, 
for  all  purposes. 

We  carry  a  large  stock  on  hand. 


Arthur  Koppel, 

Manufacturer  of  Industrial,  Narrow  and  Stand¬ 
ard  Gauge  Railway  Materials. 

Dept.  3,  66=68  Broad  St.,  New  York 

Steel  Rail,  with  Plates,  Bolts  and  Spikes.  Catalogue  “  C”  sent  on  request. 

Branch  Office,  409  Monadnock  Block,  Chicago. 


“BRICKMAKING  AND  BURNING,” 
. J.  "W.  Crary,  Sr.  2.50 

“TABLE  OF  ANALYSES  OF 

CLAYS,”.  .  .  .  Alfred  Crossley.  1.00 

“VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICK,”  .  . 

. H.  A.  Wheeler,  E.  M.  1.00 

“PRACTICAL  FARM  DRAINAGE," 
. C.  G.  Elliott.  1.00 

Mailed,  postage  free,  on  receipt  of  price. 

T.  A.  RANDALL  Cs  CO., 

Publishers, 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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GABRIEL  &  SGHALL 

P.  O.  Box  1712.  205  Pearl  Street. 

NEW  YORK. 


Sole  Importer!  in  the  United  State*  of  the 


Precipitated 


Carbonate 
or  Barytes 


The  only  preventative  for  scum  and  discolor 
ation  on  Facing  Brick  and  Terra  Cotta,  neu¬ 
tralizing  the  Sulphate  of  Lime  in  the  Clay  and 
Water. 

Circulars  and  Particulars  on  Application. 


Not  a  New,  or  Untried  Experiment. 

THE 


Something  New  in  Brick 
Kilns  and  Brick  Dryers 

The  Dennis  Double  Chamber  Up  and  Down  Draft 
Brick  Kilns  and  Direct  Heat  and  Hot  Air  Brick 
Dryers  show  many  new  features  that  make  them 
superior  to  all  others. 

Economical,  durable  and  strong  in  construction 
and  operation,  having  many  points  of  advantage 
that  appeal  to  practical  brickmakers. 

Patented  April  14,  1903,  and  Sept.  8,  1903. 

Brick  plants  installed  and  put  in  operation. 
Write  for  booklet.  Correspondence  solicited. 

F.  W.  DENNIS, 

145  Water  Street,  Norfolk,  Va. 


COLORING! 


VANDUZEN 
STEAM-JET  PUMPS 

have  stood  the  te  jt  of  time  and  thousands 
more  are  sold  ev  ery  year.  Illustrated  cat¬ 
alogue  “H”  fre  .jfor  the  asking. 

The  E.  W.  Vanduzen  Co., 

428-436  E.  Se  cond  St.,  CINCINNATI,  O. 


Clinton  Hematite  Red 

is  the  Strongest  and  Best  Coloring 
for  Brick,  Mortar,  etc.,  etc. 

Jg^gp5  Be  Sure  You  Get  Packages  Bearing  Our  “Little  Yellow  Side-Label.” 

CLINTON  METALLIC  PAINT  CO.,  Clinton,  N.  Y. 


RAIN  OR  SHINE. 

Make  Hollow  Concrete  Building  Blocks. 


Our  Portable  Machine  is  Best.  Fastest, 
Simplest  and  Cheapest. 


1 


MAN  CAN  MAKE, 
BLOCKS  PER  DAY. 


200 


No  carrying  off  blocks.  No  broken  blocks. 
No  cogs  or  gears.  Just  does  business. 

Write  for  catalog. 

PETTYJOHN  BROS., 

1324  North  First  St.,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker 

When  Writing  to  Advertisers 

Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 


ARE  YOU  INTERESTED  IN  KILNS? 

HERE  IS  A  MEW  IDEA... 

in  the  disposition  of  Flues  in  Round  Kilns  (old  or  new) 
that  gives  the  operator 

Absolute  Control 

of  the  draft  in  all  parts  of  the  kiln  ;  insures  maximum 
percentage  of  thoroughly  burned  product  and  saves  dol¬ 
lars  in  fuel. 

THAT’S  WHAT  THE  BRETT  IMPROVED  PATENT  FLUE  SYSTEM  DOES. 

Write  for  particulars  to  J.  P.  BRADLEY,  New  Cumberland,  W.  Va 


Brick  Pallets. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  best  Manufacturers 
that  the  Pallet  System  is  the  most  economical 
method  for  making  bricks.  White  pine 
lumber  is  conceded  to  be  the  best  and  most 
economical  material  for  pallets.  We  make 
them.  A  word  to  the  wise  is  sufficient. 

Send  postal  card  for  circulars. 

Mershon,  Schuette,  Parker  &  Co., 

Saginaw,  Bast  Side  Mich 
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BEST  QUALITY  MANGANESE,  CAREFULLY  AND  UNIFORMLY  PRE¬ 
PARED  FOR  BRICKMAKING.  WRITE  US  FOR  SAMPLES  AND  PRICES. 


NATIONAL  PAINT  AND  MANGANESE  CO., 

LYNCHBURG,  VA. 

MINERS  AND  GRINDERS. 


The  “LEVIATHAN”  BUCKET 
Elevator  Belt  (123-feet,  32-inch,  8- 
ply)  in  our  Rock  Crushing  Plant 
handled  306,500  tons  of  crushed 
rock.  The  best  record  from  Spe¬ 
cial  Rubber  Belting,  highest  grade, 
in  this  position,  is  210,000  tons,  at 
a  cost  of  one  hundred  dollars  over  the  “Leviathan”  Belt. 

Report  of  Sinclair  Construction  Co., 
Kankakee,  III. 


Write  for  catalogue  “Facts.” 


MAIN  BELTING  COMPANY 

Sole  Manufacturers 

12th  AND  CARPENTER  STREETS,  PHILADELPHIA 

55-57  Market  Street,  CHICAGO  40  Pearl  Street,  BUFFALO 

120  Pearl  Street,  BOSTON  309  Broadway,  NEW  YORK 


THE  PIONEER. 

Kells  Brick  ^  Tile  Machine 

has  been  the  synonym  of  excellence  in  the  Brick  and  Clay¬ 
working  industry  for  the  past  thirty  years. 

It  has  had  few  rivals  and  no  superiors.  Improved  from 
year  to  year  to  gain  increased 

Strength, Simplicity,  Durability,  Efficiency  and  Quality 

of  finished  product,  until  it  has  reached  the  highest  state  of 
the  Mechanical  Arts  in  Brickmaking. 

Our  new  handbook  will  give  you  the  detailed  informa¬ 
tion  desired. 

The  Kells  Foundry  and  Machine  Co. 

ADRIANi  MICH. 


“Absolutely  safe  and  reliable .” 
“  Ask  your  friends ." 


Some  of  our  improved  kinks 
In  tank  making 
Are  patented. 

But  our  ability  to  put  the  proper 
Materials  together  in  the 
Right  Way 
To  Ensure 
Perfect  Tanks 
Cannot  be  .so  certificated. 
That  we  have  this  ability  is  proved 
By  a 

Quarter  Century  of  Success. 


W.  E.  CALDWELL  CO., 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 


01  SUITE  OjUVfflTT 

Offers  through  its  College  of  Engineering, 
full  courses  of  Instruction  In  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering,  and  in 
Architecture,  Ceramics,  Chemistry,  Industrial 
Arts  and  Manual  Training. 

ITS  DEPARTMENT  OF  CLAY  WORKING  AND 
CERAMICS,  established  In  1894,  was  the  pioneer 
of  Its  kind  in  America,  and  has  been  from  the 
first  successfully  training  men  to  overcome 
the  technical  problems  of  clay  manufacture 

Tuition  is  free.  Laboratory  fees  are  nominal 
Faculty  of  over  one  hundred  instructors 
Equipment  very  extensive. 

For  information  or  catalogue  address, 

Prof.  Edward  Orton,  Jr., 

Department  of  Ceramics. 
Dr.  W.  O.  Thomson,  President. 

Columbus,  Ohio. 


HCBAUER 

ENGRAVING  CO 


kTnds-Tll  goodi 

WU  I 


The  F.  F.  V.  Vestibule  Limited  via 
the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Ry.  is  the  only 
Solid  train  with  through  Dining  Car  be¬ 
tween  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltic 
more,  Washington,  Cincinnati  and  the 
West.  Lighted  with  Electricity.  Heat¬ 
ed  with  Steam.  JOHN  D.  POTTS, 

H.  W.  FULLER,  Asst.  Gen’l  Pass’r  Agt. 
Qen’l  Pass’r  Agt.  CINCINNATI,  OHIO, 

^Vashington,  D.  C. 
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BREAD  MACHINE 

For  Household  Use. 
Sifts  the  flour  and  mixes 
10  lbs.  of  best  bread  in  3 
minutes.  Sold  subject  to 
trial  and  approval.  Send 
for  booklet.  A  gents  wan  ted . 

Scientific  BreadMach.Co 
Cyrus  Chambers,  Jr. 
52nd  and  Media  Sts.,  Philadelphia. 


CHICAGO  RETORT  AMD  FIRE  BRICK  CO. 

Fire  Brick  for 
Building  Kilns. 


EXPERT  SERVICE . 


If  you  have  trouble  of  any  kind 
in  burning  Sewer  Pipe,  Tile,  Paving 
and  other  kinds  of  brick,  let  me 
spend  a  couple  of  weeks  at  your 
plant.  It  will  pay  you.  Terms  rea= 
sonable.  Let  me  burn  a  kiln  or  two 
for  you.  ANTON  VOGT, 

22//  Cooper  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Factories : 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Brickton  No.  1  )  r... _ T11 

Brickton  No.  2  \  ottawa> 111  • 


General  Office: 

45th  St.,  Clark  to  LaSalle  Sts. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

—  - ’Phone  Yards  525. 


Evens  &  Howard  Fire  BricK  Co. 

SX.  LOUIS,  U.  S.  A. 


The  Department  of 
Clayworking  and  Ceramics 

Established  by  the  Legislature 
in  1902  at  the 

Hew  Jersey  stale  College, 

RTJTGEKS  COLLEGE. 

NEW  BRUNSWICK,  N.  J. 

Has  a  modern  and  complete  equipment  for 
practical  and  theoretical  instruction  in  the 
clayworking  industries.  Two  courses  have 
been  provided:  the  regular  course  of  four 
years ;  a  short  course  of  two  years,  designed  for 
the  young  man  who  has  had  practical  experi¬ 
ence  in  clay  working. 

C.  W.  PARMELEE,  B.  Sc.,  Director. 
AUSTIN  SCOTT,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  President. 


Chattanooga  Paint  Co., 

Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


Manufacturers  of 

R.ed  Oxides  for  BricR= 
makers’  Use. 


Sewer  and  Culvert  Pipe.  Locomotive  Tile. 
Furnace  and  Boiler  Tile.  Fire  Brick  and  Cupola  Blocks. 

Flue  Lining  and  Chimney  Pipe. 

Sanitary  Earthenware.  All  kinds  of  Fire  Clay  Products. 


THE  ROBINSON  CLAY  PRODUCT  CO. 

AKRON,  OHIO. 


HIGH  GRADE 
FIRE  BRICK, 
PAVING  BRICK, 
GROUND  FIRE 
CLAY. 


CHICAGO  OFFICE,  N.  A.  Williams  Co.,  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

BOSTON  OFFICE,  Eastern  Clay  Goods  Co.,  65  Oliver  St. 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE,  Robinson  Clay  Product  Co.,  of  New  York,  Flat  Iron  Building. 


Eclipse 
Mortar  Colors, 

iked,  Brown,  Buff,  Black. 


VIRGINIA 

has  an  abundant  supply  of  Clay  proper¬ 
ties,  suitable  for  all  kinds  of  bricks  and 
tiles.  We  also  have  deposits  of  kaolin, 
and  will  gladly  furnish  all  information  to 
parties  desiring  to  locate  factories  in  our 
territory. 

PAUL  SCHERER, 

Agricultural  and  Industrial  Agent 
N.  &  W.  Ry.  Co., 

ROANOKE,  VA. 


FIRE  BRICK 

- Made  by - 

Mitchell  Clay  Mfg.  Co., 

5629  Manchester  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 

Are  the  best  for  kiln  purposes.  All  shapes  in  stock. 

Send  for  Catalog. 

THE  CLylY'WO'R.KE'Rs 

t P6f»VV  ONE  YEAR,  {IN  ADVANCE) 
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A  Dryer  That  Will  Properly  Dry  Brick  at 

Small  Cost 


Is  this  not  what  you  want? 
If  so,  let  us  talk  with  you 
about  our  Pittsburgh  fur¬ 
nace  dryer  or  our  combina¬ 
tion  furnace  and  waste  heat 
dryer. 

It  can  be  built  either  way 
or  in  combination,  so  that 
both  systems  can  be  used  in¬ 
dependently  or  at  the  same 
time. 


Dryer  Almost  Finished. 


The  Pittsburgh 
Dryer  Co., 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 


SEEING 

Saves  the  beginner  time  when  learning. 
Saves  the  learned  time  when  beginning. 


New 

Number 

Six 

Visible 

Writer 


TAPLIN,  RICE  &  CO., 

AKRON,  OHIO. 

Sewer  Pipe  and  Clay- 
Working  Machinery. 

ESTABLISHED  1862. 


MANGANESE 

FOR.  ALL  USES. 

l,UNp(iRA]N^CRouHD 

60  -70°/o  70-80  %  80-9094  OXIDE. 

Clay  Workers  Goods  a  Specialty 

SAMPLES  and  prices  on  INQUIRY. 

KENDALL  &  FLICK 

WASHINGTON,  D.C. 


For  Economy  of  Fuel  and  Per¬ 
centage  of  Hard  Burned  Brick, 

This  kilo  has  no  equal.  Constructed  to  burn 
without  smoke  and  give  an  even  distribution 
of  heat,  producing  uniform  burns. 

Hot  air  dryer.  Continuous  and  muffle  kiln. 

aufBed  Yates, 

SHAWMUT,  PA. 
Or  Eastern  Terra-Cotta,  Brick  and  Tile  Co., 
423  Old  South  Bldg.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Saves  time,  energy,  worry  and  money.  Gives  speed, 
simplicity  and  beautiful  work.  Single  shift.  Strictly  visi¬ 
ble  writing. 

Old  machines  of  any  make  taken  in  trade. 

The  Williams  is  sold  under  a  positive  guarantee  and  on 
easy  terms.  If  you  want  the  best  value  in  a  typewriter  ever 
offered,  write  us. 


Williams  Typewriter  Agency, 


PATENTS 

Send  model,  drawing,  rough  sketch  or 
photograph  of  your  invention  and  I  will 
examine  the  records  FREE  of  charge  and 
advise  you  whether  you  can  obtain  a  pat¬ 
ent. 

All  patents  taken  out  by  me  are  adver¬ 
tised  FREE  in  the  leading  mechanical, 
electrical  and  scientific  magazines  in  the 
country. 

Write  for  my  special  offer  for  obtain¬ 
ing  Patents,  Trade-Marks,  Designs,  Copy¬ 
rights,  etc.  20  years  experience.  Best  ref¬ 
erences. 


Indiana  Agency,  231  East  Ohio  Street,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


WM.  N.  MOORE, 


Home  Office  and  Factory,  Derby,  Conn. 


AGENTS  WANTED. 


Loan  and  Trust  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  BRICK 
PLANTS. 


Some  of  the  very  finest  and  most 
promising  locations  for  brick,  tile  and 
pipe  plants  to  be  found  in  any  part  of 
the  United  States  are  obtainable  at 
several  points  along  the 


FRISCO 

SYSTEM 


The  best  quality  of  clay  shale  is 
available,  natural  gas  for  fuel  can  be 
had  at  very  low  cost,  and  the  great 
markets  for  finished  product  in  the 
rapidly  growing  Southwest  are  near 
at  hand. 

Send  for  a  copy  of  our  handbook  en¬ 
titled  “Opportunities.” 

M.  SCHULTER, 

industrial  Commissioner, 
Frisco  Building.  ST.  LODiS,  IDO. 


WOODEN 

BRICK  PALLETS. 

We  have  best  facilities  for  man-  ia/rite  us. 

BIRCHARD  *  CO.,  LM'I, 

SJ  s,re...  TORONTO,  CANADA. 


The  Best  Engine 

FOR  BRICKMAKING 
OX  THE  MARKET, 

Steam  Engines  ml  Boilers. 

COMPLETE  POWER  PLANTS. 


The  Houston,  Stan  wood  &  Gamble  Company, 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


60  YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 


Trade  Marks 
Designs 
Copyrights  &c. 

Anyone  sending  a  sketch  and  description  may 
quickly  ascertain  our  opinion  free  whether  an 
invention  is  probably  patentable.  Communica¬ 
tions  strictly  confidential.  HANDBOOK  on  Patents 
sent  free.  Oldest  agency  for  securing  patents. 

Patents  taken  through  Munn  &  Co.  receive 
special  notice,  without  charge,  in  the 

Scientific  American. 

A  handsomely  illustrated  weekly.  Largest  cir¬ 
culation  of  any  scientific  journal.  Terms,  $3  a 
year;  four  months,  $1.  Sold  by  all  newsdealers. 

MUNN  &  Co.36'6"™1”’’  New  York 

Branch  Office,  625  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


For  cheap  machinery  the  reader  is  re¬ 
ferred  to  our  “For  Sale”  columns.  We  do 
not  advise  the  purchase  of  cheap  machin¬ 
ery.  As  a  rule,  cheap  machinery  is  dear 
in  the  end,  but  for  some  places  second-hand 
machinery  answers  a  very  good  purpose. 
Those  wanting  experienced  help  will  also 
find  the  “Wanted,”  “For  Sale,”  etc.,  col¬ 
umns  a  means  of  satisfying  their  needs. 


rf^(&TAL0GVE5  PAY 

vvhon  they  represent 
0^  your  (foods  rightly. 

J I  LET  US  MAKE  THE 

m  cuts 

F ®  ANDTHE  PROBLEM'S  SOLVED 

INDimPOLIf  electrotypinoDco. 

25  W.  GEORGIA  ST.  INDIANAPOLIS.  IND. 


WE  PE  ENGINEERS  TO  THE  CLBYWORRER. 

THE  CROSSLEY  MFG.  CO. 


Manufacturers  of 
Pottery  Machinery. 

Clay  Washing  Machinery. 
Porcelain  Machinery. 

T ile  Making  Machinery. 


Write  for  Catalog. 

TRENTON,  N.  J. 


♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 


♦ 

♦ 


♦ 

♦ 


SOMETHING  NEW 

FOR 

INDUSTRIES. 

♦ 

♦  THE.  LEHIGH  VALLEY  RAILROAD  CO. 

♦ 

♦  is  about  to  open  a  new  territory  in  the  Rar= 

♦  itan  district  of  the  New  Jersey  Clay  Belt. 

J  Very  desirable  locations  are  offered  to 

♦  manufacturers  of  Clay  Products.  For  fur= 

♦  ther  information  address 

t  P.  H.  BURNETT, 

♦  Industrial  Agent, 

♦  143  Liberty  St,  New  York. 

♦  I 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 
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<  BricK  and  Tile  Cutting  Wires 

^  GEO.  S.  COX,  East  Liverpool,  Ohio. 


COX’S  Special  Drawn  Coil  Wire  is 

Unsurpassed  for  Strength  and  Durability. 


V  W’ 


For  End-Cut.  Side-Cut 
and  Automatic  Tables. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Send  for  samples  and  prices. 

WWW  V  WVV  V  WV  V 


Make  Money 


WITH  THB  ONLY  SUCCESSFUL 

Flower  Pot  Machine 

(PATENTED.) 

No  expert  workmen  required. 

Capacity  In  10  hours: 

6,000  two-inch  Pots;  3,500  five-inch  Pots; 
4,000  four-inch  "  a, 000  seven-inch  “ 

Write  for  Circular  and  prices. 

The  Rockwood  Mfg.  Co., 

1801  English  Ave.  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


It  Looks  Good 


on  paper, 


It  Looks  Better 


crushing  shale,  fire  clay, 
rock  and  other  hard  ma¬ 
terial. 


THE  CHAMPION 
CRUSHER 


is  expensive,  to  do  with * 
out,  because  it  saves  you 
money. 

Catalogue  is  free  on  appli¬ 
cation.  Address 


KENNETT  SQUARE,  PA 


NO.  5,  11x26  CHAMPION  CRUSHER, 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


The  Best  Brick  Drier 


Fans— U.  S.  Pat.,  April 
9th,  1901,  No.  671,527. 

Condenser— U.  S.  Pat., 
Sept.  10th,  1901,  No. 
682,340. 

Steam  Heating  Appa¬ 
ratus— U.  S.  Pat.,  May 
13th,  1902,  No.  700,080. 


Is  the  Drier  which  dries  the  Brick  safely,  quickly  and 
thoroughly  in  the  shortest  time  and  with  the  least  cost 
and  labor.  This  the  Phillips  Fan  Dryer  will  do.  The 
first  cost  of  construction  is  moderate  and  cost  of  opera¬ 
tion  is  much  less  than  old  style  dryers.  Soft  Mud,  Stiff 
Clay  or  Dry  Press  Brick  dried  speedily  and  economi¬ 
cally.  The  PHILLIPS  DRYER  is  no  experiment  but 
is  now  in  successful  operation  in  a  number  of  plants  in 
the  U.  S.  and  Canada.  Phillips  Inside  Fan  Heat¬ 
er  and  Dryer,  proves  to  also  be  a  “Condenser.,, 

Relief  from  back  pressure  guaranteed. 

Exhaust  steam  alone  ample  for  heat  supply. 

If  you  are  interested  in  the  drying  problem  don’t 
fail  to  write  for  circulars. 


S.  G.  PHILLIPS,  Patentee,**  34  Hamilton  St.  Rahway.  IN.  J. 

January  23,  1902. 

We  are  very  much  pleased  with  the  dryer.  Obtain  3  lbs.  of  vacuum.  Have  run  continu¬ 
ously  since  starting  (November,  1900),  with  no  repairs  as  yet.  Made  last  year  of  hollow 
blocks  and  brick  fljteen  millions,  common  brick  measure.  The  Phillips  is  the  most  per¬ 
fect  I  ever  saw  for  drying  tile,  the  best  done  under  shed,  or  by  any  method.  We  dry  five 
and  six-inch  tile  in  five  or  six  hours.  Chug.  L.  Smith,  Mgr.  American  Brick 

and  Tile  Co.,  Mason  City,  Iowa. 


G.  K.  WILLIAMS  &  GO., 

EASTON,  PA. 

Largest  Manufacturers  in 
United  States  of 

Brick  and  Mortar 

COLORING. 

Correspondence  solicited. 

Samples  and  estimates  cheerfully  furnished 
on  application. 


Writing 
Trade  Paper 
Advertisements 

is  our  specialty.  We  want  a  few  more 
clients  for  1905.  We  take  the  burden 
entirely  off  your  shoulders.  Your  work 
is  done  right  and  at  a  price  that  any 
firm  can  afford. 

We  Will  Show  You 
Our  Plan  on 
Approval. 

This  department  will  write  up  and 
make  your  catalogues,  booklets,  price 
lists,  circulars,  folders,  mailing  cards  and 
slips,  newspaper,  magazine  and  trade 
journal  advertisements,  etc.,  etc. 

We  furnish  and  have  at  hand  every¬ 
thing  you  want  to  promote  business. 

Send  us  a  sample  of  what  you  would 
like  to  see  improved. 

Address  Advertising  Department, 

H.  C.  BAUER  ENGRAVING  CO., 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


TflHOUM  TRAINS 

Between 

Fort  Wayne  and  In¬ 
dianapolis  and 

Fort  Wayne  and  Cin¬ 
cinnati. 

Union  Depot  connections  at  Bloomington 
and  Peoria  for  all  points  West,  Northwest  and 
Southwest. 

Direct  connections  at  Sandusky  with  L.  8. 
&  M.  S.  Ry.  fast  trains  for  all  points  East. 

For  tickets,  rates  and  general  information, 
call  on  ticket  agents  or  address 

H.  J.  RHEIN, 

Gen.  Pass.  Agt. 
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The  VANDALIA  LINE 


6-TraIns-6 


TO  ST.  LOUIS,  mo. 

The  following  schedule  In  effect  from  In¬ 
dianapolis  : 

No.  25,  7.00  am  I  No.  27,  6.50  am  I  No.  11,  8.35  pm 
No.  7,  3.25  pm  |  No.  21, 12.20  n’n  |  No.  29, 12.05pm 

(midnight. 

DAILY. 

Train  No.  21  has  first-class  coaches  and  Pull¬ 
man  vestibules  sleeping,  dining  and  parlor  cars 
Train  No.  29  has  first-class  coaches  and  Pull¬ 
man  vestibule  sleeping  cars  for  Evansville, 
Ind.,  and  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  starting  from  Indian¬ 
apolis,  which  are  open  to  receive  passengers  at 
8:30  p.m.  every  night. 

Direct  connections  are  made  by  all  of  the 
above  trains  at  Terre  Haute  with  E.  T.  H.  R.  R. 
No  transfer  between  stations. 

Ticket  offices,  No.  48  West  Washington  St. 

W.  W.  RICHARDSON, 

Asst.  General  Passenger  Agent, 

E.  A.  FORD,  G.  P.  A.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Pennsylvania  Line. 

— for — 

CHICAGO  and 

NORTHWEST. 

Leave  Indianapolis, 

Daily  11:35  a.  m.  and  11:60  night. 
Arrive  Chicago  5:30  p.  m.  and  7:30  a.  m. 

Buffet  parlor  car  on  day  train.  Local  sleeper 
on  night  train. 


C.  M.  WHEELER,  C.  P.  A. 

W.  W.  RICHARDSON,  A.  G.  P.  A. 
Phones  858  Old  or  New. 


•  o#o#o#o#o#o#o#o#o#o#o  •o#o#o#o#o#o#o#o#o#o#o#o#o#()#o#o#o®  O 

•I 

|  Undeveloped  Deposits. 

KAOLIN — Pure  white,  and  free  from  grit. 

OCHER  —  Red,  Brown  and  Yellow,  of  superior 

grades  and  quality. 

SILICA  SAND— 98*  pure. 

INFUSORIAL  EARTH — Of  very  superior  quality. 
UMBER,  SIENNA — Of  good  grade  and  free  from  © 

impurities.  ? 

These  deposits  are  located  advantageously  for  working,  reaching  the 
principal  markets,  with  cheap  rates  and  best  of  transportation  facilities. 

They  can  be  purchased  cheaply  and  on  easy  terms.  For  additional  informa¬ 
tion  write 

t  J.  W.  WHYTE, 

General  Industrial  Agent  Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway,  PORTSMOUTH,  VA. 

£  Ask  for  a  copy  of  “  Seaboard  Magazine  of  Opportunities  ” — it’s  free.  £ 

•  o#o#o#o#o  #o#o#o#o#o#o#o#o#o#o#o#o#o®o#o#o#o#o#o#o#o#o#o«o  $ 
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Mention  the  Clay-Worker, 

When  writing  to  Advertisers 

Mention  the  Clay-Worker. 


ONE  WAY  COLONIST  RATES 

TO 

San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  Portland, 
Ore.,  Spokane  and  Seattle,  Wash., 

And  Other  Points  in  the 

WEST  AND  NORTHWEST. 

Via  the 

LAKE  ERIE  &  WESTERN  RAILROAD. 

Tickets  to  go  on  sale  Harch  ist,  1905,  and  continuing  daily  until 

May  15th,  1905. 

For  further  information  as  to  rates,  routes,  etc.,  call  on  Agent  L.  E.  &  W.  R.  R.,  or  address 

H.  J.  RHEIN, 

General  Passenger  Agent,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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Standard  Steel  Music  Wire 


Absolutely  Highest  Grade. 


The  wonderful  tensile  strength  of  Standard  Wire  spe¬ 
cially  adapts  it 

For  Brick  and  Tile  Cutting. 

The  price,  too— an  Important  consideration— Is  moderate. 

Although  it  has  been  on  the  market  but  a  short  time  it 
is  used  by  many  of  the  largest  brickmakers  in  the  business, 
and  wherever  it  has  been  once  sold  it  is  always  demanded. 

Put  up  in  1-lb.  and  5°lb.  coils. 

Let  us  send  you  samples  and  prices. 

National  Musical  String  Co., 

New  Brunswick,  IS.  J. 


THE  STANDARD 
BRICK  MACHINES 

■ - MANUFACTURED  BY - 

A.  M.  «S  W.  H.  WILES  CO., 

GRASSY  POINT,  ROCKLAND  CO.,  N.Y. 

These  Molding  Machines  have  been  in  constant  use 
for  over  40  years,  and  are  the  original  of  all  machines 
now  made  that  use  a  Pug  Mill  and  Sqaure  Press,  and  are 
the  best  and  most  ecenomical  machines  now  in  use. 

Being  established  here  in  1845,  and  having  made  a 
specialty  of  the  manufacture  of  all  articles  used  in  Brick¬ 
making  since  that  year,  and  constantly  making  improve¬ 
ments,  we  are  now  enabled  to  offer  parties  the  best  and 
cheapest  now  in  use. 

We  have  fitted  up  many  of  the  largest  Brick  Yards 
in  the  United  States,  and  are  prepared  to  furnish  every¬ 
thing  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Brick  in  any  part  of 
the  country.  Correspondence  solicited. 

Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 


“Brick  Kilns.” 

By  Willard  D.  Richardson. 

Sent  free  to  all  who  are  interested 
in  improved  methods  of  burning 
brick — if  request  is  made  upon 
letter -head,  and  signed  by  the 
owner,  a  member  of  the  firm,  or 
an  officer  of  the  company.  Address 

WILLARD  D.  RICHAgDSON, 
high  Street  and  llth  Ave.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
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Williams 

IS  HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

WILLIAMS  Cyclone  Cky  Pulverizers. 

The  Fernholtz  Patent  Mold  Box  for  all  Brick 
Presses. 

WILLIAMS  Brick  Trucks.  Brick  Barrows. 
WILLIAMS  Clay  Elevators. 
WILLIAMS  Clay  Screens.  Clay  Mixers. 
WILLIAMS  Sizing  Machine  for  Arch  Brick. 
WILLIAMS  Keeps  Brickyard  Supplies. 

m.  F.  WILLIflPlS  PIFG.  CO, 

Broadway  and  Montgomery  Sts., 


WILLIAMS'S  CLAY  ELEVATOR. 


ST.  LOUIS,  MO.,  U.  S.  A. 


ROESSLER=  H ASSLACH  ER 
CHEMICAL  COMPANY, 


100  William  Street* 
NE,W  YORK. 


**  Oxide  Tin, 

Oxide  Cobalt, 
Red  Oxide  Iron* 
Green  Oxide  Chrome, 
White  Oxide  Antimony, 
Black  Oxide  Manganese 
and  all  Chemicals  used  by  the  Clay  Trades* 


GORDON  C.  McNEIL.  President. 


ROBERT  P.  McNEIL,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 


McNeil  Pressed  Brick  Co. 


Manufacturers  of 


Fine  Pressed  Brick,  Molded  and  Ornamental  Brick. 


Proprietors  of 
Newbern  Brick  Works, 
Newbern,  III. 


OUR  SPECIALTY.  OLD-FASHIONED  RED  FRONT  BRICK. 

(ienerat  Offices  -  AGENTS, 

uenerai  unices,  Alonzo  Curtis  Brick  Company, 

315,  316  and  317  Chemical  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Grant  Park,  III. 

,  Columbus  Brick  and  Terra  Cotta  Co., 

Telephone  No*.  Columbus.  Ohio. 

Hell,  Main-380,  and  Klnloch.  D-2088.  Tiffany  Enameled  Brick  Co.,  Momence,  III. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker, 


THE:  C WO  !&f&> 
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Steel  Brick  Pallets. 

The  wood  pallet  for  rack  cars  is  a  thing  of  the  past. 

Our  STEEL  PALLET  has  taken  its  place. 

Write  us. 

The  Ohio  Galvanizing:  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Niles,  Ohio 


When  Installing  An 


OPEN  AIR  OR 
ARTIFICIAL 


You  Want  to  Get  Down  to  These  Points: 

V 

« 

ISP  The  cheapest  in  operation. 

The  fastest  in  drying  consistent  with 
the  material  you  are  handling, 
ty*  The  easiest  to  operate. 

The  least  expensive  to  build. 


Ours  will  satisfy.  Let  us  send  you  our  catalog,  and  the  testimony  of  practical  brickmakers  who  have  put  them 
in.  Either  open-air  or  artificial  systems,  and  of  a  size  to  suit  you. 

BECHTELt  Bf^OS.,  Waterloo,  Ont.,  Can. 


[  \s 

Warner’s  Patent  Perfect  Open  Air  Brick 
Trucking  and  Drying  System. 


The  Warner  System  is  the  cheapest  to  install,  the  easiest  to  operate. 
The  largest  results  with  the  least  labor,  for  any  desired  capacity.  Safest 
from  storms  and  is  in  every  way  the  most  desirable  method  of  handling 
and  drying  brick.  Can  be  had  at  moderate  cost  and  on  easy  terms. 

particulars  D.  M.  WARNER,  SPARTA,  MICH 


8-1-2 


RED  BRICK  PRESS. 

GEORCE  CARNELL, 


Philadelphia  Brick  Machine  Works. 

Fire  and  Red  Brick  Presses  all  Sizes.  Machinists  and  Engineers. 

Manufacturer  of  all  kinds  of  Machinery  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Fire 

and  Red  Brick. 

These  Tempering  Machines 
can  be  driven  either  by  Steam 
or  Horse  Power.  The  latest  im¬ 
provement  requires  less  power 
to  run  than  the  old  style  Steam 
Gearing,  and  fitted  up  10  per 
cent,  cheaper. 


0®“Send  for  Circular  and  Price- 
List. 


1819,  1821  and  1823  Germantown  Ave.  and  Fifth  St.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


The  Multiple  Down-Draft  Kiln. 

An  improvement  on  the  Down-draft,  as  well  as  the  old  style  continuous.  A  battery  of  about  eight  ordinary  size  round  down-draft  kilns,  which  are 
connected  by  a  scientific  arrangement  of  flues  so  that  the  draft  and  combustion  draws  from  kiln  to  kiln.  If  the  kiln  is  under  full  fire,  the 
combustion  draws  into  the  next  kiln  for  steaming  and  heating.  When  kiln  under  full  fire  is  closed,  the  next  kiln  is  ready  for  full  fire.  The 
heat  from  the  cooling  kilns  is  utilized  for  combustion  draft  of  the  kiln  under  fire.  The  withdrawing  heat  from  the  cooling  kiln  is  governed  by  a 
damper  as  much  as  the  clay  ware  will  stand  without  checking,  or  the  heat  may  be  left  for  some  time  before  withdrawing.  A  battery  of  eight  kilns 
is  best  so  that  setting  in  the  green  ware,  steaming,  heating,  full  fire  cooling,  and  taking  the  ware  out  of  the  kilns,  can  be  continued  indefinitely, 
insuring  a  steady  operation. 

For  clay  or  shale  of  a  very  rich  nature  the  square  kilns  are  better  adapted  to  a  battery  of  eight  kilns,  four  side  by  side  about  16  to  18  feet  wide 
and  20  to  30  feet  long,  leaving  room  enough  between  ends  for  excess.  Specially,  if  clay  ware  is  undergoing  a  very  high  vitrification,  and  annealing. 
The  heat  of  the  cooling  kiln  is  drawn  by  two  horizontal  flues  on  each  side  of  the  crown  without  any  inlet  of  cold  air,  then  utilized  on  other  kilns 
of  green  ware.  The  furnaces  to  my  kilns  are  so  constructed  as  to  form  a  double  hot  air  twin  draft  coking  tal  le.  The  time  to  burn  one  of  my  kilns 
is  about  three  days ;  some  clay  may  take  a  little  longer,  others  will  take  less.  I  have  burned  a  kiln  in  60  hours  settled  10  inches  in  a  kiln  set  32 
brick  high,  with  a  stack  105  feet  high.  • 

Saving  time  in  burning  means  saving  money;  saving  fuel  and  saving  labor— there  is  less  shoveling  to  do.  KAUL  KILNS  are  for  high  grade  clay 
ware,  for  they  burn  as  well  as  any  down  draft  kiln,  and  better  than  the  old  continuous  or  Dutch  kilns.  They  are  easy  to  operate  for  anyone  who 
understands  burning.  Old  kilns,  if  not  too  far  apart,  can  be  altered  to  this  process.  The  kiln  has  been  in  operation  for  three  years.  I  will  rebuild 
kilns,  or  construct  new  ones,  and  guarantee  results.  FOR  INFORMATION,  WRITE  TO 

KILN  PATENTED  March  23,  1904.1  C.  F.  KAUL  Madison.  Neb. 


HAIGH’S  NEW  SYSTEM  OF  CONTINUOUS  KILN. 

Arranged  to  Suit  All  Locations.  These  Kilns  Can  be  Seen  Burning 

Roofing  Tile,  Dry  Pressed  Facing, 

Paving  and  Common  Building  Brick. 


POINTS  OF  SUPERIORITY.  Cheapness  in  Construction.  Easy  to  Understand  and  Operate.  Perfectly  free  from  any  Nuisance.  Will 
save  more  than  one-half  of  the  fuel  used  on  other  kilns.  Specially  adapted  for  Utilizing  Waste  Heat  for  Drying  Purposes,  and  which  is  being 
done  most  successfully. 

HAIGH’S  KILN  ARCH  RAISER — Every  brickmaker  who  has  kilns  with  an  arch  on  should  have  one. 


particulars,  address  H*  UA.IGH,  Hrick  Works  Engineer,  Gntskill,  N*Y* 


THE  YOUNGREN  CONTINUOUS  KILN. 


f  he  only  continuous  kiln  adapted  to  the  burning-  of  high  grade  brick.  No  coal  put  on 
the  brick.  The  coal  is  converted  into  gas  before  entering  the  kiln,  resulting  in  uniform  and 
clean  burns.  Absolute  control  of  the  heat.  No  experiment.  Write  for  further  informa- 
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Independent  and  Suspended  Mullers 

the  distinguishing  feature 
of  our 


Other  valuable 
features  which  our 
catalogue  fully 
describes. 


DET  PANS. 


EAGLE  IRON  WORKS,  Des  Moines,  la. 


The  EUDALY  DRAFT  KILNS. 


STEAM  and  AIR  BLOWER  and  HOT  AIR  DRYING  SYSTEM. 


These  kilns  are  built  round  or  square  and  of  any  size  to  suit  the  kind  oi  wares,  and  daily  capacity  oi  the  plant. 
Burns  uniform  and  all  hard.  Economical  in  construction  and  operation. 

The  Endaly  Combination  Furnace  burns  any  kind  of  fuel.  This  is  the  best  furnace  known  for  burning  wood, 
coal,  slack  coal  or  wood  and  coal  combined. 

The  Eudaly  Adjustable  Steam  and  Air  Blower  is  something  new  and  is  especially  adapted  to  the  burning  oi 
culm  or  coal  dust  economically. 

The  Eudaly  System  of  utilizing  the  waste  heat  from  cooling  kilns  is  one  of  the  greatest  fuel  savers  known. 

W.  A.  EUDALY,sn  Jomston  ling.  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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Built  in  Brick— The  most  substantial  of  all  materials  of  a  con¬ 
struction  mechanically  correct. 

Double  Strength  of  working  parts. 

Journals  far  removed  from  the  effect  of  the  heat. 


Ring  Oiler  Boxes. 

Engines  of  surplus  power 
for  all  emergencies 

A 1 1 v  materials  ( except 
brick )  furnished  for  the 
construction  of  the  Fan 
House. 

This  company  has  built 
fans  for  mines  for  over  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  We 
met  with  success  in  this. 
We  are  meeting  with  suc¬ 
cess  in  Waste  Heat  Fans. 


We  lay  special  stress 
upon  the  fact  that  we  build 
them  heavy  and  substantial. 

No  Shoddy  Work. 

We  make  them  good — 
one  job  sells  another. 


Waste  Heat  Fans 

For  all  Clayworking  Purposes. 


Cl  ay  workers  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  this  proposition  and 
the  price  is  a  revelation. 


Specifications  and  all  data  furnished  for  tne  asking.  Communicate  with  us  direct. 


Crawford,  /WcCrimmon  Sc  Co., 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Hoisting  and  Hauling  E,ngines,  Ventilating  Fans  for  Mines,  Waste  Heat  Fans  for  Clay  Plants,  etc. 

BRAZIL,  INDIANA,  U.  S.  A. 


THE  JEFFREY  MFG.  CO.,  Columbus,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 

E,levating==Conveying==Power==Transmitting==Screening. 


Jeff  rey  HAMMER  Pulverizers 


Are  Superior  to  Others 
Because  of 


Simple  adjustment  of 
beater  arms  to 
Accommodate  Wear. 


Material  being  partially 
crushed 
in  suspension. 


Accessibility  to  working 
parts. 


All  Classes  of  Clay,  Shale,  Limestone,  BricKbats  and 
other  Raw,  Hard  Material  Treated. 


Free  crushing  tests  will 
be  made  at  any  time. 


^jj|>  FHE:  <<&m 
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SAND=LIME  BRICK 


KHmc^csK^|^C0- 


AME^caN 


j*j*j*j*j*jtj*j*jt 

SEND  FOR 
FREE 

BOOKLET. 


The  Best  Money-Maker 

IN  THIS  COUNTRY  TODAY. 


Plants  installed  complete  on  the  AMERICAN  SYSTEM,  equipped  with  AMERICAN 

•  • 

®  MACHINERY,  started  and  operated  until  100,000  brick  are  made.  Quality  Guaran- 
®  teed.  No  Failures.  No  Experimenting.  No  Royalties.  No  Secrets.  No  Chemicals. 


® 
•  • 

® 

•  • 

® 

•  • 
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American  Sand-Lime  Brick  Co.,  ttonCmcHicAoo?iL7L7 

New  York  Office,  No.  39  Cortlandt  St.  San  Francisco  Office,  501  Rialto  Building. 

Southern  Office,  City  Bank  and  Trust  Bldg.,  Mobile,  Ala. 
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(gj  Auger  Machine.  Combination  Machine. 

1  UP-TO-DATE  MACHINERY! 


For  making  all  kinds  of  Brick — 
Dry  Pressed,  Wire  Cut,  Sand  Moulded. 

BRICKYARD  SPECIALTIES 
LABOR-SAVING  DEVICES 
FULL  LINE  OF  SUPPLIES 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

CHICAGO  BRICK  MACHINERY  CO., 
Great  Noittiern  Blog.,  Bo.  77  Jackson  Bivo.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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(§)  1904  Model  Berg  Press. 
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Operator  of  Electric  Clay  Handling  System. 


ELECTRIC  CLAY 
HANDLING  SYSTEM. 

Clay  transported  from  shovel  to  plant  automatically.  The 
entire  system  is  operated  and  controlled  by  ONE  man  at  the 
hoist  and  will  save  its  cost  in  labor  in  18  months.  All  labor 
between  shovel  and  plant  eliminated.  Power  to  generate  the 
electricity  taken  from  any  driving  shaft.  We  invite  personal 
inspection  of  plants  in  operation. 

Patentees  and  Manufacturers  of  Automatic  Machinery  and 
Devices  for  Handling  Clay,  Coal  and  other  material. 


Hauser  Company, 

General  and  Electrical  Contractors, 

271  Madison  St.  CHICAGO. 

Power  Construction  and  the  Design  and  Equipment 
of  Modern  Clayworking  Plants. 


One  of  the  Greatest  Economies  in  Modern  Brickmaking 

is  the  ...  Steam  Shovel 


If  your  capacity  is  25,000  brick  per  day,  or  over,  you  ought  to  be  interested  in  the  Steam  Shovel 
proposition.  We  build  machines  from  20  to  95  tons  in  weight,  having  dipper  capacities  of  ^  to  5  cubic  yards. 
We  have  over  100  Shovels  to-day  in  Brick  Yard  Service,  and  do  not  believe  that  the  shale  or  clay  bank  exists 
that  cannot  be  successfully  handled  by  them.  Will  you  give  us  an  opportunity  to  figure  with  you  ? 

The  Marion  Steam  Shovel  Co. 


GEORGE  W.  BARNHART,  Western  Mgr., 
No.  f  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


MARION,  OHIO. 


F.  H,  HOPKINS  &  CO.,  Agents, 
Montreal,  P.  Q,. 


FHE:  C£>71  S'-'EirO 
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A  GOOD  Screen  for  properly  screening  to  any  degree  of  fineness  a  great 
variety  of  materials,  and  especially  clay,  is  a  long  felt  want.  Our  Incline 
Agitating  Shaker  Screen  meets  the  requirements  of  the  trade  in  the  most  successful 
manner  possible. 

In  this  screen  we  have  one  of  large  capacity  for  small  floor  space  and  one  that 
will  screen  fine  without  clogging,  as  the  agitating  device  we  have  underneath 
the  screen  wire  prevents  any  clogging  of  the  screen  holes  when  screening  clay  or 
any  other  material  in  a  dry  or  semi-dry  condition.  The  screen  will  run  with 
little  power  and  without  any  shake  or  jar  to  the  building,  as  the  moving  parts 
are  well  balanced  by  an  adjustable  counter- weight  within  the  rim  of  the  balance 
or  fly  wheel 

Stedman's  Improved  Disintegrator 
and  Pulverizer  for  Clays. 

For  Thoroughly 
Pulverizing  Clay  in  a 
Dry,  5emi-Dry  or 
Damp  Condition. 

Its  construction  is  such  that  it  will  not  clog  in  pulverizing  damp  clay,  and  the 
journal  bearings  are  constructed  dust  proof. 

Write  for  catalogue,  giving  full  description,  references  and  testimonials. 


AGITATING 

INCLINE 


STEDMAINS 

SHAKER  SCREEN. 


Stedman  Foundry  &  Machine  Works, 

AURORA,  INDIANA. 


Handle  Your  Clay 
With  One  Man  and 


Especially  adapted  for  brickyard  require¬ 
ments.  The  shovel  operates  in  a  complete 
circle,  enabling  material  to  be  delivered  at 
side  or  in  rear  at  will.  Tbe  Dipper  is  hung 
from  a  horizontally  moving  carriage  and  can 
be  adjusted  to  cut  to  any  desired  level. 


Only  One  Operator  Required. 

Wire  Cables  used  instead  of  Chains. 
Strictly  First-Class  in  every  Detail. 


Made  in  four  sizes. 


Type  No.  3— George  Gynn  Brickyard,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Mounted  on  Car  Wheels 

or  Traction  Wheels. 


Economical  for  brickyards  30,000  to  40,000  daily  capacity.  Operated  by  one  man  for  outputs  up  to  125,000  brick  per  day. 


WRITE  US  FOR  CATALOGUES  OR  INFORMATION. 


THE  THEW  AUTOMATIC  SHOVEL  CO., 


LORAIN, 

OHIO. 
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EVENS  &  HOWARD  FIRE  BRICK  CO. 


Fire  Brick 
and 

Fire  Clay 
Tiles 
for  all 
purposes. 


We  manufac¬ 
ture  all  large 
sizes  Culvert 
and  Sewer 
Pipe,  24-inch 
to  36-inch  in¬ 
clusive. 


GRAND  PRIZE 


A  N  Q 

GOLD  MEDAL 

<_/}  warded  to 


EVBNS*  HOWARD 
FIRE  BRICK  CO. 

5~r.  louis  MO- 

PO  R 

Seiner  Pipe  and  hreBrick 


We  make 
Specialty  of 
Tiles 
for 

Zinc  Works, 
Cement  Plants, 
etc. 


Prices  and 
Terms  on 
Application. 
General  Offices 
916  922 
Market  St., 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


HIGHEST  AWARD  EVER  MADE.  FOR  FIRE  BRICK, 
SEWER  PIPE  AND  FIRE  CLAY  GOODS. 


J~HE:  C L>-rf  349 
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DOUBLE  SHAFT  MIXING  AND  PUGGING  MILL,  NO.  16. 


The  thorough  mixture  of  two  or  more  kinds  of  tough  clay,  shale  with  clays,  or  ground  calcined 
material  requires  more  than  the  ordinary  open-top  pug-mill  having  a  free  discharge.  Our  No.  16  mill 
has  adjustable  gated  mouthpieces  at  end  of  tub,  with  boiler  iron  plates  partially  covering  the  top  of 
tub.  By  thus  holding  the  material  a  thorough  mix  is  secured,  lumps  reduced  and  a  smooth,  plastic 
mass  discharged  as  wanted.  The  two  7% -inch  diameter  shafts  carry  a  total  of  57  knives,  so  secured 
as  to  be  easily  adjustable  to  any  desired  angle. 

Machine  has  steel  pinions,  is  mounted  on  a  framework  of  6-inch  steel  channels,  and  has  friction 
clutch  pulley.  Unboxed  weight,  12,500  pounds. 

Total  length  of  pugging  cylinder,  10  feet.  From  outer  edge  of  pulley  to  end  of  channel  frame, 
18  feet  7  inches.  Width  of  channel  frame,  4  feet  5  inches.  Height  from  bottom  of  channels  to  top 
of  tub,  32  inches.  Friction  clutch  pulley,  40  inches  diameter  by  12  inches  face. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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NOTICE  is  hereby  given  that  on  May  14th,  1901,  the  United  States  Patent  Office 
granted  to  me  Letters  Patent  No.  673,896,  and  that  after  undergoing  six  years 
of  enormous  privations,  hard  labor,  and  the  expenditure  of  a  very  large  sum 
of  money  in  developing  the  Boss  System  of  Burning  Brick,  which  has  proven  to  be  of 
extraordinary  advantage  to  all  clay  ware  manufacturers  in  the  burning  of  their  ware  in 
both  up  and  down-draft  kilns,  effecting  a  saving  for  them  of  from  30  to  50  per  cent,  in 
their  fuel  cost,  besides  producing  a  more  uniform  and  better  quality  of  ware. 

Now  we  are  advised  of  a  certain  brickmaker  who  is  infringing  my  patents,  which 
action  on  his  part  forces  me  to  protect  my  rights  and  causes  an  unnecessary  expense 
for  both  parties  interested.  Therefore,  I  hereby  give  due  warning  to  all  brickmakers 
who  may  be  burning  their  ware  in  round  or  square,  up  or  down-draft  kilns,  whether 
they  be  common  building  brick,  or  of  the  highly  refractory  fire  clay  materials,  to  not 
infringe  my  rights,  as  I  shall  be  forced  to  prosecute  them  to  the  full  extent  of  the  law. 

I  have  no  inclination  nor  desire  to  be  oppressive  in  my  prices,  and  those  making 
application  for  prices  and  terms  shall  receive  most  generous,  business-like  fair  treat¬ 
ment.  Below  I  quote  a  few  paragraphs  which  are  included  in  the  specifications  and 
claims  of  my  patent : 

“My  invention  is  applicable  also  to  down-draft  furnaces,  and  the  boxes  are  placed 
in  the  arch  or  furnaces  of  such  kilns  without  material  change  in  the  invention.” 

“Claim  4.  In  combination  in  a  kiln  with  the  arch  an  air  box  embedded  in  the 
floor  of  the  arch  and  comprising  sides  and  a  top,  the  latter  being  flush  with  the  bottom 
of  the  arch,  and  having  a  plurality  of  upwardly-directed  openings,  a  blower  and  pipes 
leading  from  the  blower  to  the  air  boxes,  said  boxes  being  adapted  to  receive  the  fuel 
on  its  cover  substantially  as  described.” 


Write  to  the  originator  of  the  Boss  System 
for  prices  and  terms. 

JOHN  G.  BOSS 

Office,  405  Monger  Block, 

Elkhart,  Ind. 
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“SCIENTIFIC  SYSTEM”  FOR  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 

SAND-LIME  BRICK 
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Soft  Clay  Brick  Machines 

Are  the  only  kind  we  build  and  its  our  aim  to  build  them  well.  They  are  the  reliable 
kind  with  great  strength  placed  just  where  it  is  most  required. 

Stout  shafts,  long  bearings,  large  oil  holes,  strong  gears,  steel  liners  and  other  de¬ 
tails  in  proportion.  They  are  the  kind 

0  0  THAT  DON’T  BREAK  DOWN  EVERY  DAY.  0  0 


“New  Haven”  Brick  Machines 

Came  into  existence  some  sixteen  years  ago,  and  they  came  to  stay.  They  have  staid  so 
well  and  are  so  well  liked  at  home  that  three-fourths  of  all  the  brick  made  in  New  England 
are  the  product  of  “New  Haven”  Machines.  They  excel  everything  and 


For  Hard  Service  Are  Sure  to  Satisfy 


Where  others  fail.  That  is  the  reason  all  our  machines  are  standing  advertisements  and 
why  all  our  patrons  recommend  them.  Such  machines  are  worth  investigating. 

The  EASTERN  MACHINERY  CO., 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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The  STEELE  No.  5  MACHINE 


IS  ALL  THAT  A  HIGH  GRADE  BRICK  MACHINE  SHOULD  BE. 


All  the  principal  bearing's  are  on  the  main,  and  the  outerboard  bearings  is  on  the 
same  foundation.  All  pinions  are  of  steel,  and  the  machine  is  built  for  the  most 
exacting  service  in  the  largest  brick  plants.  In  connection  with  our  CONTINUOUS 
ROTARY  CUTTER  it  makes  a  brick  machine  the  equal,  we  think,  the  superior,  of 
any  on  the  market.  Capacity,  50,000  to  100,000  bricks  per  day.  Weight,  approximate 
20,000  pounds. 


Martinsville,  Va.,  Oct.  27,  1904. 

Messrs.  J.  C.  Steele  &  Sons, 

Statesville,  N.  C. 

Gentlemen— We  are  well  pleased  with  the  machine  bought  of  you  last  summer. 
Have  made  some  brick  with  it  that  would  go  most  anywhere  for  repressed  brick.  It  is 
the  very  machine  for  our  clay,  and  we  hope  to  figure  with  you  real  soon  for  a  larger 
machine  of  the  same  make  and  style,  in  order  to  thribble  our  capacity  by  spring. 

Yours  very  truly, 

WILLIAMSON,  HEDGECOCK  &  FONTAINE, 

By  R.  A.  Fontaine. 

(These  parties  are  using  No.  3  Machine  with  Continuous  Rotary  Cutter,  Pug  M  11, 
etc.,  and  have  just  placed  order  for  additional  outfit,  including  our  No.  4  machine.) 


WRITE  FOR  NEW  CATALOGUE,  No.  8  AND  BOOKLET  “  RECENT  RESULTS.” 


J.  C.  STEELE  &  SONS 

STATESVILLE,  N.  C. 

SUCCE.SS  BRICK  MACHINERY  CO.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Western  Agents. 
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Hoosicr  Clay  working  Machinery 

i878===Twenty=Seven  Years’  Experience===i905 


1905  Models 

Brick,  Tile  and  Hollow  Ware  Machines 


Cut  illustrates  our  New  Model  Stiff  Mud  Machine,  manufactured  in  three  sizes  for  capacities  ranging  from  Ten  to  One 
Hundred  Thousand  Brick  per  day.  You  will  appreciate  the  Design,  Strength,  Durability,  and 
Extreme  Simplicity  of  these  Machines.  Our  Catalogue  will  be  ready  soon. 

Watch  Our  “Ad”  in  the  Next  Number. 
Something  Entirely  New. 

A  Perfect  Stone  Separator  and  Clay  Pulverizer.  No  more  worry  and  loss  from 

Limestone  in  Clay.  Will  separate  every  stone. 


WRITE  US  FOR  INFORMATION. 

Hoosier  Upright  Tile  Machines  are  in  a  Class  by  Themselves. 
Machines  for  all  sizes  Tile  3  inches  to  30  inches. 

Madden  &  Company,  Rushville,  Ind. 


^Ejg>  C WO  ZL 
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78,000  BRICK 

Handled  in  One  Day  by  One  Man  and  Boy  at  a  Cost  of  $2.25. 


Pine  Barren,  Fla.,  Dec.  6,  1904. 

Mr.  Frank  H.  Reid,  Manager,  Memphis,  Tenn.: 

My  Dear  Sir — I  want  to  write  and  say  that  our  opinion  of  Reid’s  Success  Cars 
grows  every  day  They  are  indeed  peaches  for  handling  brick  from  ever  standpoint. 

On  Nov.  29th  we  made  78,000  brick  and  were  handled  from  off-bearing  table  easily 
with  one  man  and  a  boy  ata  total  cost  of  $2.25.  One  man  handled  45,000  easily 
from  sheds  to  kilns  and  was  through  work  at  five  o’clock,  p.  m. 

We  cannot  find  words  to  express  our  appreciation  of  this  system.  We  have  used 
other  cars  and  we  are  in  position  to  know. 

Everyone  who  visits  our  plant  says  it  is  the  most  complete  and  up  to  date  in  the 
country. 

We  will  take  pleasure  in  showing  any  of  your  friends  over  our  plant,  should  they  care 
to  visit  us.  The  entire  plant  is  all  that  we  could  ask  for. 

With  best  wishes  for  your  success,  etc.,  McMIDLAN  BRICK  CO., 

.  W.  P.  Brownson,  Mgr. 


10  representative  brick  manufacturers  decided  between  Nov.  30th  and  Dec. 
20th  to  buy  the  best  brick  cars  and  drying  system  on  the  market  and  have 
placed  their  orders  with  us  for  REID’S  SUCCESS  CARS. 

Our  Transfer  Cars,  receiving-  racks,  etc.,  are  all  successes  in  every  sense 
of  the  word. 

Designers  and  builders  of  complete  brick  plants  for  the  manufacture  of  brick 
by  the  soft-mud,  stiff-mud  and  dry-press  processes. 

Machinery  sold  on  its  merits,  subject  to  approval. 


Success  Brick  ITachinery  Company 

Corner  Georgia  and  Tennessee  Streets, 

MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

Cable  Address:  “Success,”  Memphis,  Tenn.,  U.  S.  A. 


N 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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Brickmaker!  Your  Attention,  Please! 

HOW  MUCH  MONEY  are  you  paying-  out  every  year  to  dry  bricks  or  tiles  ? 

HOW  MUCH  MONEY  does  it  cost  you  to  handle  your  product  from  the  machine 
to  the  drier,  and  from  the  drier  to  the  kilns  ? 

HOW  MUCH  MONEY  do  you  spend  a  year  to  accomplish  certain  results  in  drying? 

DID  IT  EVER  OCCUR  TO  YOU  that  there  may  be  a  better  way,  more  economical 
and  satisfactory,  to  handle  and  dry  your  product  than  the  one  you  are  now  using? 

THERE  IS  SUCH  A  WAY.  We  respectfully  invite  you  to  correspond  with  us  ; 
we  will  explain  to  you  the  merits  of  our  CARLESS-DRIER-SYSTEM,  and  point  out  to 
you  its  advantages  over  other  systems  for  drying  bricks  or  tiles 

We  have  a  PATENTED  ELEVATING  AND  LOWERING  BRICK  TRUCK  that  has  been 
in  actual,  practical  use  for  over  two  seasons,  and  the  users  speak  in  the  highest  terms 
of  praise  of  its  proper  construction,  its  simple  mechanism  and  durability,  and  also 
of  its  satisfactory  effectiveness  in  handling  their  product. 

We  have  had  any  amount  of  practical  experience  along  the  line  of  drying  clay 
products,  and  we  know  whereof  we  speak. 

Our  driers  are  constructed  on  scientific  principles,  and  we  know  how  to  apply 
them  practically. 

We  fully  guarantee  our  driers  because  we  know  they  will  come  up  to  what  is  ex¬ 
pected  of  them 

We  make  use  of  WASTE  HEAT,  DIRECT  HEAT,  EXHAUST  and  LIVE  STEAM,  or  all 

of  them  combined. 

We  also  build  OUT-DOOR  SYSTEMS,  and  the  same  cars  can  be  used  for  either 
method  of  drying. 

We  remodel  old  driers  to  adapt  them  to  our  cars,  if  such  remodeling  will  cost 
less  than  a  new  drier. 

WRITE  AND  CONSULT  US.  WE  CAN  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 


AMERICAN  DRIER  COMPANY, 

KNOXVILLE,  TENN. 
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WE  CAN 
SATISFY  YOU 


L.  E,.  Rodgers  Engineering  Co, 

Waste  Heat  Dryer  Specialists 

303=305  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago. 


equally  as  well  as  the  undersigned,  if  you  place  in  our 
hands  the  solving  of  your  dryer  problems. 


Detroit,  Mich.,  January  26,  1905. 

D-  E.  Rodgers  Engineering  Co., 

Chicago,  Ill.: 

Gentlemen  —  After  a  thorough  test  of  three  months’  duration,  we  are 
pleased  to  say  that  your  reconstruction  of  our  dryer  plant,  including  the  in¬ 
stallation  of  the  single  track  tunnel  system  and  exhaust  fan  for  the  removal 
of  moisture,  has  proven  a  success  in  every  particular. 

We  are  especially  gratified  with  the  results  obtained  by  your  waste  heat 
system  as  applied  to  our  up-draft  kilns.  Two  kilns  have  been  tried  and  each 
afforded  us  six  days’  drying. 

In  fact,  our  greatest  expectations  have  been  realized  and  we  deem  it  our 
duty  to  commend  you  for  the  simple,  thorough  and  practical  manner  in  which 
you  solved  the  problems  that  confronted  us. 

Wishing  you  continued  success,  we  are, 

Yours  very  truly, 

GEO.  H.  CEIPPERT  &  BRO.  BRICK  CO. 

Per  Geo.  H.  Clippert,  Pres. 


Life  will  seem  worth  living  after  we  have  removed  that 
burden  of  dryer  troubles  you  have  been  worrying  along 
with  these  many  days. 


WE  CAN  DO  IT. 
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BARRON  DRYER  COMPANY, 

Temple  Court  Building,  225  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


THIS  IS  NO  INFANT 

H  as  been  growing  for  past  30  years  and  has  developed  into 
the  most  economical  drying  system  in  existence,  and  adaptable  to 
every  kind  of  clay. 

Projectors  of  new  plants  and  those  experiencing  difficulties  in 
drying  should  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  of  our  experience. 


£  yXE:  c^-ri 
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Dry  Your  Brick  with  Exhaust  Steam 

and  Save  Money. 

We  manufacture  a  full  line  of  cars.  In  their 
construction  nothing  but  the  best  of  material 
is  used  and  workmanship  unsurpassed.  We 
cover  the  field.  Here  is  the  list:  Steel  Rack 
Double  Deck,  Single  Deck,  Steel  Decks  for 
Direct  Heat  Driers,  also  Cars  for  Sand  Lime 
Brick,  Transfer  Cars  and  Turntables. 

The  National  Drier  and  Cars  are  Endorsed  by  Representative 

Brick  Makers  Throughout  the  Country. 

Write  for  Descriptive  Catalogue.  A  Postal  will  bring  it. 


The  National  Dry  Kiln  Company 


C.  H.  BEALE,  Southern  Manager,  Montgomery,  Ala. 
JOHN  McKAY,  Representative  at  Large. 

TATUM  &  BOWEN,  Pacific  Coast  Agts.,  Seattle,  Wash., 
Portland,  Ore.,  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


1118  East  Maryland  Street, 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


Eliminates  all  Woodwork 
Below  the  Ceiling  Line.  . 


THE  NATIONAL  PATENTED 

Steel  Foundation  and 

♦ 

Steel  Roof  Supports 
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The  American  Clay  Machinery 

These  are  a  few  of  the  many  Superior  machines  we  manufacture  for  the  Clay  Trade.  Large  cuts 


DRY  PRESS  BRICK 
MACHINERY. 

We  build  a  full  line  of 
Dry  Press  brick  machin¬ 
ery.  We  have  four  styles 
and  eight  sizes,  ranging 
in  capacity  from  1,000  to 
3,000  brick  per  hour.  This 
cut  is  our  four  mold, 
Model  B  press,  especially 
adapted  to  Sand  -  Lime 
brick.  Write  for  com¬ 
plete  catalogue. 


REPRESSES. 

We  build  a  large  and  com¬ 
plete  line  of  represses  in  six  sizes 
and  styles.  Capacity  runs  from 
000  to  2,500  brick  per  hour  Send 
for  our  complete  catalogue  This 
cut  is  our  double  mold  Eagle 
Repress. 


NO.  40  AUGER  MACHINE  FOR  HOLLOW  WARE. 


NO.  23  ELECTRICAL  DRIVEN,  LOW  FRAME,  COMBINED 

MACHINE. 

We  make  a  full  line  of  electrical  driven  clayworking  machinery.  Send 
for  catalogue. 


NO.  2.  GIANT  AUGER  BRICK  MACHINE. 


We  build  ten  sizes  and  styles  of  Auger  Machines.  Capacities  1,500  to 
10,000  brick  per  hour.  Write  for  complete  style. 


SEMI-AUTOMATIC  AND  HAND 
POWER  CUTTERS. 


We  make  twenty-five  styles  of  semi¬ 
automatic  and  hand  power  cutters  for 
brick,  tile  and  hollow  ware.  Write  for 
full  list  and  description. 


SOFT  MUD  BRICK  MACHINES. 

Our  Eagle  Steam  and  Horse  Power  Brick 
Machines  are  the  best  built  for  small  capacity. 
They  are  complete  with  molds,  etc.  Write  for 
our  soft  mud  booklet.  These  machines  are 
especially  adapted  for  export. 


NO.  38  DOUBLE  SHAFT  PUG  MILL. 

We  build  twenty  different  styles  and  sizes  of  pug  mills  to  suit  the  needs 
of  varying  clays.  Send  for  complete  list  and  description 


DRY  PRESS,  STIFF  MUD  AND  SOFT  MUD  BRICK  MACHINERY.  SAND  LIME  BRICK  MACHINERY,  CEMENT 

AND  POTTERY  MACHINERY.  WASTE  HEAT  AND  STEAM  DRYERS. 

EVERYTHING  NEEDED  BY  THE  CLAYWORKERS. 
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ROOFING  TILE 
PRESS. 

We  build  four  styles  of 
Roofing  Tile  Presses  for 
the  pressing  of  Hip  Rolls, 
Crestings,  etc.  Write  for 
complete  description. 


SEWER  PIPE 
MACHINERY. 

We  build  three  styles  of 
Sewer  Pipe  Presses  together 
with  all  appliances  for  a 
complete  plant.  Send  for 
our  big  catalogue. 


AUTOMATIC.  END  CUT,  BRICK  CUTTER,  STYLE  “P.” 

For  end-cut  brick  this  machine  is  excellent.  We  build  several  styles  of 
automatic  cutting  tables.  Write  for  particulars 


SAND  MOLD  BRICK 
MACHINE. 

This  machine  is  espe¬ 
cially  adapted  for  sand 
mold  brick.  It  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  machine.  Write 
for  a  complete  descrip¬ 
tion. 


WASTE  HEAT 
AND 
STEAM 
DRYERS. 

We  build  both 
waste  heat  and 
steam  dryers  and 
can  dry  the  most 
tender  clay.  Plans 
and  estimates  fur¬ 
nished  upon  appli¬ 
cation.  We  can 
dry  your  product 
a  t  one-half  the 
present  cost  or 
less.  The  cut  is  of 
our  waste  heat 
dryer  outfit. 


We  build  twenty  styles  of  Dry  and  Wet  Pans  in  varying  capacity.  They 
are  all  constructed  of  iron  and  steel  and  are  most  substantial.  A  complete 
description  of  the  full  line  will  be  sent  for  the  asking. 


CHAMPION  MOLD 
SANDER. 

This  is  an  excellent  machine  and 
sands  molds  evenly  and  economic¬ 
ally.  It  is  entirely  automatic.  Send 
for  description. 


OUR  LINE  OF  CARS. 

We  build  dry  cars  and  clay  dump  cars  in  forty  varieties.  Send  for  car 
catalogue,  as  it  is  sure  to  contain  just  what  you  want. 


THE  AMERICAN  CLAY  MACHINERY  COMPANY 

BUCYRUS,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 
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The  R.eign  of 


The  Perfect  Clay  Screen 


Is  Still  Supreme. 


If  you  think  you  do  not  have  trouble  with  your  present  screen,  consider  these 
few  suggestions : 

First.  How  many  hours  a  year  do  you  pay  a  man 
for  cleaning  your  screen  ? 

Second.  Do  you  get  all  the  fine  clay  you  grind  ? 

Third.  Do  you  get  your  clay  as  uniform 
every  day  as  you  would  like  it  ?  < 

Fourth.  What  would  be  your  profit 
in  a  year  if  you  were  enabled  to  do 
these  without  cost  of  a  man  ? 

We  GUARANTEE  to  do  this  for  you. 


Figure  and  see  if  our 
SCREEN  would  not 
pay  for  its  cost  in 
Six  Months. 

All  the  Leading  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers 

Use  It. 

All  the  Leading  Pressed  Brick  Manufacturers  Use  It. 
WHY  DON’T  YOU? 

Please  remember  that  you  take  no  chances.  WE  FULLY 
GUARANI  EE  RESULTS.  Do  not  delay,  but  write  us. 


Dunlap  manufacturing  Co., 

Bloomington,  Ill. 
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PITTSBURG . 
SfArvdard  Wet  &r\d  Dry 

Grinding  Pans 

-AMD  - 

•  Crushers  • 


NQ  30 


PHILLIPS  &  LAREN 

•  BUILDERS’  - 

.  Pitts  buro  - -  Pa. 


•  eastern  sales  office  • 

STEPHEN  GIRARD  BLDG  ■ 

•  PhiLA; —  Pa.  " 


These  are  only  a  few  of  the  styles  we  make.  There  are  several 
thousand  of  our  pans  in  use,  doing  good  service  and  giving  satis¬ 
faction. 

If  in  need  of  grinding,  washing  or  mixing  pans,  or  crushers,  for 
any  purpose,  write  us,  stating  kind  of  material  and  capacity  required. 


Phillips  &  McLaren, 

PITTSBURG,  PA. 
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LAMINATION  is  the  source  of  more  loss,  more,  worry 
and  more  anxiety  than  all  other  troubles  of  a  brickmaker. 


KENTON  C  READ.  Pres.  ANDY  O’CONNELL.  Vice  Pres,  and  Gen’l  Mgr  C.  M.  MILLER,  Sec.-Treas. 

- - x  M  E - 


C.  M.  Miller  Mfg.  and  Mining  Co.  inc. 

MAKERS  OF 

jfciff/t  Sracie  Veneer  and  ffiuilding  ffiric/c 

Office,  331  Ohio  Street. 


New  Phone  1142. 


sfcaa/e,  ^nt/. m-  22. - /90  A 


Mr.  H.  L.  Hix,  Mgr. 

The  Wallace  Mfg.  Co.,  Frankfort,  Ind.: 

Dear  Sir — I  feel  that  I  must  tell  you  my  experience  with  the  brick  made  on 
the  Intermediate  Wonder  :  — 


A  few  days  ago  a  very  prominent  contractor  asked  me  to  bring  him  some 
samples  of  our  brick.  I  fixed  up  some  samples  and  started  to  his  place,  and  just 
as  soon  as  he  saw  them,  he  said:  “I  don’t  want  them — they  are  no  good;  I  would 
uot  lay  one  of  that  kind  of  brick,”  but  I  begged  him  to  look  at  them  and  tell  me 
why  he  did  not  want  them.  He  asked  me  if  he  could  break  one  of  them,  and  I 
said,  “Yes,  break  all  of  them.”  So  he  took  his  hammer  and  hit  one  on  the 
corner  ;  then  he  looked  up  at  me  and  said  :  “I  never  saw  a  stiff  mud  brick  like 
that;”  then  he  broke  it  all  up,  just  as  nice  as  any  brick,  and  he  said:  ‘‘That  is 
the  first  stiff  mud  brick  I  ever  saw  without  lamination,”  and  that  they  were  all 
right. 

We  are  now  selling  our  brick  as  fast  as  we  can  deliver  them. 

x 

Pardon  me  for  taking  your  time,  and  with  SUCCESS  to  the  WONDER, 
I  am,  Yours  very  truly, 


In  the  event  that  you  want  to  make  brick  filled  with  LAMIN= 
ATION,  CRACKS  and  CROOKS,  a  Wonder  Machine  will  not  an= 
swer  your  purpose. 

The  Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

FRANKFORT,  IND.,  U.  S.  A. 

Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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Praised  By 

EVERY  USER 

\ 


INTERMEDIATE,  WONDER. 


40,000  daily  capacity.  Meets  the  require= 

ments  of  the  bricKmaKers. 


The  Wallace  Hfg.  Co. 

FRANKFORT,  IND.,  U.  S.  A. 

Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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The  J.  D.  Fate  Co. 


Plymouth,  Richland  Co.,  Ohio. 


“  IMPERIAL." 

This  is  the  Imperial  size  Combined  Machine,  and  in  the  cut  of  this  machine  we  have  left  off  the  gear  cover  so  as  to  show 
the  bridge  and  boxing  in  which  the  rear  end  of  the  pug  shafts  run  and  by  which  these  shafts  are  supported,  giving  additional 
strength  and  making  them  more  rigid.  This  we  consider  one  of  the  most  valuable  features  of  the  machine. 

This  machine  is  arranged  for  making  drain  tile,  and  has  a  vertical  attachment  for  large  tile.  Weight  of  machine,  12,000 
pounds;  capacity,  30,000  to  50,000  brick  per  day. 

Our  “Premier”  Machine  is  built  on  the  same  lines  as  the  “Imperial,”  except  larger  and  heavier.  It  has  a  capacity  of  from 
60,000  to  100,000  brick  per  day  and  weighs  20,000  pounds. 


“HUMMER.” 


I  his  was  the  first  of  our  Combined  Machines  and  has  proven  its  worth  on  many  a  hard  fought  field.  It  is  made  better  now 
than  ever  before,  and  the  man  who  wants  a  medium  tapacity  machine  will  make  no  mistake  in  buying  it.  Weight,  7,000 

pounds  ;  capacity,  25,000  to  30,000  brick  per  day. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker, 
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“  HUMMER  ”  WITH  VERTICAL. 


This  machine  is  our  “Hummer”  fitted  with  vertical  attachment  for  the  making  of  large  sizes  of  tile  up  to  and  including 
24  inches  in  diameter.  This  arrangement  is  the  only  successful  one  known  to  the  tilemaker,  and  has  entirely  superseded  the 
other  methods  of  making  large  tile.  The  weight  of  this  machine  with  vertical  and  dies  is  12,000  pounds.  The  capacity  is  all 
that  can  be  desired. 


INTERIOR. 

This  cut  shows  the  interior  view  of  all  our  Combined  Machines. 
You  will  see  in  the  Pug  Mill  are  placed  two  parallel  shafts  filled 
with  knives  that  revolve  towards  each  other  and  interwork,  and 
thus  makes  the  most  thorough  pugging  device  known.  We  have 
found  by  experience  that  more  and  better  pugging  capacity  can 
be  obtained  in  eight  feet  of  a  double  shaft  pug  mill  than  in  twenty 
feet  of  a  single  shaft  pug  mill.  Another  feature  of  this  double 
shaft  arrangement  is  that  the  knives  on  the  pug  shafts  meet  and 
interwork  with  the  knives  on  the  main  or  auger  shaft  at  the  point 
where  the  clay  passes  from  the  pug  mill  to  the  lower  clay  cylinder, 
making  a  force  feed  and  entirely  preventing  the  bridging  or  clog¬ 
ging  of  the  clay,  a  fault  frequently  found  in  machines  that  have 
but  a  single  shaft  and  where  the  clay  must  drop  through  from  four 
to  eight  inches  from  the  pug  mill  to  the  clay  cylinder. 

In  the  manufacture  of  clay  shingles  or  roofing  tile,  the  first  great 
requisite  is  good  clay,  and  the  second  thorough  preparation  ;  and 
this  comes  through  thorough  pugging,  and  the  fact  that  three- 
fourths  of  all  the  clay  shingles  or  roofing  tile  made  in  the  United 
States  are  made  on  these  machines  will  prove  that  they  are  con¬ 
sidered  by  roofing  tile  makers  the  best  pugging  device  on  the 
market. 


See  Ads  on  Following  Pages. 
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The  J.  D.  Fate  Co. 

Plymouth,  Richland  Co.,  Ohio. 


THE  BENS1NG  AUTOMATIC  SIDE-CUT  TABLE. 


The  celebrated  Bensing  Automatic  Side-Cut  Brick  Cutter.  The  only  absolute  down-cut  machine  on  the  market.  Never 
cuts  a  waste  brick  or  stub  end,  and  the  brick  from  this  cutter  have  as  fine  a  face  as  repressed  brick. 


THE  BENSING  AUTOMATIC  END-CUT  TABLE  WITH  DELIVERY  BELT. 


1  he  Bensing  Automatic  End-Cut  Brick  Cutter  with  off-bearing  belt. 


See  Ads  on  Preceding  Pages. 
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The  J.  D.  Fate  Co. 

Plymouth,  Richland  Co.,  Ohio. 


MACHINE. 


On  this  machine  can  be  made  a  straight,  rock  faced  block  6,  8,  12,  16,  20,  24,  28 
and  32  inches  in  length,  rock  faced  on  either  side,  or  both.  Corner  blocks,  rock  faced 
on  either  inside,  or  outside,  or  both.  Angle  blocks  of  any  angle,  rock-faced  either 
side  or  both.  Circle  blocks  of  any  degree,  rock  faced  either  side  or  both.  Gable 
blocks  for  any  pitch  of  rafter,  and  a  great  many  other  forms  and  shapes. 

Can  make  any  blocks  that  any  other  machine  makes  and  many  that  they  can¬ 
not  make.  The  machine  is  adjustable  so  as  to  make  blocks  of  any  height  from  2 
inches  to  9  inches,  and  for  any  width  from  6  inches  to  24  inches.  It  is  strong,  well 
built,  of  few  parts.  Simple  in  construction  and  can  be  changed  from  one  form  of 
block  to  another  quicker  and  easier  than  any  other. 


The 

“MODERN” 

Cement  Block 
Machine 

Made  by 

The  J.  D. 
FATE  CO., 

Plymouth, 

Ohio, 

Richland  Co. 

The 

Best  One 
Manufactured. 


Send  for 

Illustrated  Catalog. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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A  HERCULES  PAYS  DIVIDENDS 


Hercules. 


CAPACITY,  40,000  TO  50,000  IN  10  HOURS. 


WE  MANUFACTURE  THINGS  WE  ADVERTISE. 


Manufacturer 
The  Best 

WE 

Standard  Brick  Machines, 
Cars,  Belt  Elevators, 
Cars,  Sand  Dryers,  Pug 
In  fact,  everything  in 


to  Customer. 

Machines  and  Supplies. 

BUILD 

Sanders,  Hoists,  Dump 
Clay  Conveyors,  Dryer 
Mills,  Dump  Tables, 
the  way  of  supplies. 


No.  3  Disintegrator. 


An  Ideal— A  Paying  Investment. 


Molds  a  Specialty. 

(Any  desired  shape.) 

Barrows,  Brick  Wagons,  Dump 
Carts,  etc. 

We  make  what  we  have  to  sell. 

Send  for  illustrated  catalogue. 

Liberal  discounts  for  orders  by 
mail. 

Horton  Mfg.  Co. 

Painesville,  Ohio, 


Ideal  Horse  Power  Brick  Machine. 
12  000  to  15,000  in  10  hours. 


Ideal  Steam  Power  and  Sander. 
30,000  to  35,000  in  10  hours. 
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Arnold=Creager  Co.’s 

S.  5.  S. 

Brick  flachine. 


SIMPLE 

STRONG 

AND 

SUCCESSFUI 


J* 


If  you  are  looking  for  the  machine  that  has  the  most  good  qualities,  please  investigate  this 

one.  It  has  all  the  desirable  features  found  in  any  horizontal  soft  mud  steel  and  iron  machine,  price  in= 
eluded.  You  can  see  for  yourself — one  pair  Gears,  one  Countershaft,  with  friction  clutch,  Inside  Press,  Auto¬ 
matic  Mould  Relief,  Drop  Table.  All  parts  easily  accessible. 


A  complete  line  of  Soft  Mud  BricK  Machinery,  Pug  Mills,  Disinter 
grators.  Winding  Drums,  Clay  Cars,  etc. 


Roller  Bearing  Brick  Barrow. 


PERFECTION  MOULDS. 


[Patented  Jan.  28,  1902.] 

No  more  bother  with  vents. 

Makes  first-class  brick. 

Does  what  brickmakers  have  been  looking  for  for 
years. 

Have  been  tried  and  found  successful. 

Get  our  catalog  and  prices  before  you  buy. 


Good  Assortment  of  Barrows  and  T rucks,  including  our  Spring  Brick 
Wagon,  either  wood  or  steel. 

A  full  line  of  high-grade  brick  and  tile  yard  supplies. 


THE  ARNOLD-CREAGER  CO., 

New  London  and  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


Cable  Address,  “Automatic.” 
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Auger 

Machin 

ery. 


Disintegrators.  Dry  and  Wet  Pans. 

The  Henry  Martin  Brick  Machine  Mfg.  Co., 

LANCASTER,  F»/\.,  U.  S.  A. 


THE  BEST  is  the  CHEAPEST 

IN  THE  END. 


Soft 

Mud 

Plants. 


Martin’s  Style  “A.” 


Have  you  a  copy  of  our  1905 
Catalogue?  Better  consult  it  be= 
fore  you  buy  elsewhere. 


Our  Engineering  Department  is 
ever  at  your  service.  Consult  our 
experts  on  brickyard  troubles. 


The 
machine  that 
“maKes  good” 
brick. 


it* 


“Best  by  test” 
Martin 
Machinery. 


MARTIN 


Rock 

Crushing 

Plants. 


In  STEAM  DRYING  there  is  no  system  as 
simple  as  the  MARTIN,  or  that  will  give  more 
satisfactory  results,  and  at  as  low  a  cost  for 
continuous  operation. 

Will  POSITIVELY  dry  the  brick  over  night. 

No  Cars,  Fans,  BLOWERS,  Tracks  or  Engines. 

Let  us  talk  the  matter  over  with  you. 


We 

Furnish 

Every¬ 

thing 

a 

Brick- 

maker 

Needs. 


Elevators! 

and 

Convey* 

ors. 
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THE  POTTS 


HORIZONTAL 

Brick  flachines 


Well  built  of  good  material. 

H  ave  the  largest  tempering  capacity. 

Make  a  brick  having  elean,  shai*p 
corners  and  smooth  surfaces. 

Simple  in  construction,  strong  and  dur¬ 
able. 


Disintegrators 


Sanders 

which  do  the  work  perfectly, 
with  no  wear  on  moulds;  they 
have  no  light,  complicated 
parts  to  wear  or  break. 


We  manufacture  a  complete  line  of  Brickyard  Supplies,  Clay  Cars, 
Winding  Drums,  Pug  Mills,  Trucks,  Barrows  and  Moulds. 

Write  for  our  new  Catalog. 


C.  Sc  A.  POTTS 


Sc  CO., 

Indianapolis,  I nd 


having  chilled  rolls,  ring  oiling 
bearings  and  adjustable  steel 
cutting  bars  made  in  any  size 
required,  single  or  compound. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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Modern  Brick  Machinery. 


SPECIAL  COMBINED  BRICK  MACHINE  AND  PUG-MILL. 


Capacity,  125,000  brick  per  day.  All  gearing,  as  well  as  pinions,  of  cast  steel. 

The  largest,  heaviest  and  strongest  brick  machine  made. 


AUTOMATIC  CUTTING  TABLE  FOR  SIDE-CUT  BRICK. 

Capacity,  from  10,000  to  125,000  straight,  uniform  brick  per  day. 

Brick  are  cut  within  26  inches  of  brick  die. 

Simple,  strong  and  durable. 

The  Bonnot  Company,  Canton,  O. 


u.  s.  A.. 


THE;  C  bf'-WO  JM& 


!!79 


THE  BONNOT  COMPANY, 

CANTON,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 


NO.  2  AUGER  BRICK  MACHINE.  Capacity,  35,000  to  50,000. 


, 


NINE  FOOT  IRON  FRAME  DRY  PAN. 

Write  Us  for  Catalogue  and  Prices. 

Our  1905  Memorandum  Book  sent  free  to  ClayworKers. 


The  Bonnot  Company,  Canton,  O 
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AUTOMATIC 


FOR  CUTTING 

SIDE,=CUT  BRICK. 

For  this  purpose  we  offer  the  No.  60  series, 
which  is  a  line  of  three  sizes.  A  very  large 
machine  f  or  those  who  need  it,  and  a  small 
one  at  a  price  which  makes  it  possible  for 
the  small  producer  to  buy  it;  also  a  special 
machine  f or  varied  requirements. 


Good,  Strong,  Serviceable 

design  is  the  foundation  upon  which  these 
machines  are  built,  and  this,  coupled  with 
the  almost  amazing  simplicity  of  the  me= 
chanical  movements,  makes  a  cutter  hard  to 
beat — not  beaten  that  we  know  of  either. 


H.  BREWER 


TECUMSEH, 
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CLAY  WARE. 

END=CUT  BRICK. 


The  No.  51  Machine  will  handle  end=cut  bricK  in  either 
single  or  double  column,  flat  or  on  edge;  is  provided  with 
an  efficient  sander,  and  can  be  supplied  with  any  length 
off=bearing  table  desired.  The  measuring  device  is  an  en= 
tirely  new  conception  which  gives  much  smoother  action 
than  the  cam  arrangements  generally  used,  and  permits 
the  length  of  cut  to  be  more  readily  changed. 


There  is  Nothing  Slighted 


in  its  building.  The  material  is  good  and  it  is  well  put  to= 
gether,  according  to  modern  mechanical  practice.  There 
is  nothing  that  we  Know  of  which  would  make  it  any 
better  and  Keep  its  cost  within  reason.  It  is  built  to  cut 
bricK  and  to  last.  It  will  do  both. 


6  COMPANY, 


MICHIGAN. 
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[NO  OTHER 


AUTOMATIC  CUTTER 

Is  ‘‘Just  as  Good”  as  This. 


ROTATING  AUTOMATIC  CUTTER.  Patented. 


Why  waste  time  and  money  using  Cutters  which  are  frequently  out 
of  order  and  cannot  be  depended  upon  to  do  good  work? 

Why  not  produce  brick  ot  finest  quality  when  it  can  be  done 
with  less  expense? 

A  multitude  of  others  have  found  it  profitable  to  use  this  Apparatus. 
Why  should  you  not  use  it  also? 

You  will  be  satisfied  with  it. 

We  will  prove  this  statement  if  you  will  give  us  opportunity. 


E£.  7VY. 


Ohio 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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Union  Brick  Machines 

With  Pug  Mill  Combined. 


UNION  BRICK  MACHINE  (SPECIAL  SIZE.) 


UNION  BRICK  MACHINE  NO.  I  SIZE. 


We  build  these  Machines  in  five  (5)  sizes. 

Their  reputation  tor  convenience,  enconomy  and  satisfactory  ser¬ 
vice  generally  is  established  by  their  use  in  scores  of  the  best  Brick  Plants. 


E.  7VY.  FREESE  &  CO., 


•Gallon,  Ohio. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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No.  40.  Kiln  Door  and  Frame,  Circle  Top. 

Size  of  opening,  12  x  14" 

Furnace  Fronts  and  Grate  Bars  also  furnished. 

No.  518.  Channel  Frame  Car  for  Sand-Lime  Brick. 


No.  245 A.  Double  Deck  Tunnel  Dryer  Car.  Wooden  Decks. 


No.  301.  Side  Rocker  Dump  Car.  No.  520.  Railroad  Frog. 

For  Light  Rail. 

THE  CLiEVEUAHD  CAp  COJVIPaHY,  West  Park,  Ohio. 

Manufacturers  of  Complete  Narrow  Gauge  Railroad  Equipment  for  Brickyards,  Ce¬ 
ment  Plants,  Artificial  Stone  Manufactories,  etc.,  including  Dryer  Cars  of  all  kinds, 
Switches,  Portable  Track,  Turn  Tables,  Transfer  Cars,  Dump  Cars  and  Rail. 

Special  Cars  built  to  order. 
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OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION 


FOR  SCREENS  OF  ALL  KINDS 


PERFORATED  STEEL  FOR  CLAY  SCREENS. 


*  I IARRINGTON*  KING  PERFORATING  CQ 


Samples  or  blue  prints  with  prices  furnished  on  request. 

For  Chute  or  Gravity  Screens,  Shaking  or  Vibrating  Screens,  Revolving  Screens,  Dry  Pan  Screens. 
For  Cleaning  and  Grading  Clay,  Shale,  Sand,  Cement,  Coal,  Stone,  Etc. 

For  Pallets  or  Trays,  Car  Bottoms,  Drying  Floors,  Conveyor  Bottoms,  Separators,  Etc. 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE 
No.  114  Liberty  St. 


No.  231  North  Union  Street, 

CHICAGO,  ILL.,  U.  S.  A. 


mm 

sfORDwntsir  You  Waste  Heat  in  Your  Up=Draft  Kilns. 

WE  SAVE  IT 

by  UTILIZING  your  waste  heat  from  your  UP-DRAFT  kilns  for  DRYING  or 
WATER-SMOKING. 

Apply  to  “HEADQUARTERS”  and  you  will  obtain  satisfactory  results. 
The  “RODGERS”  dryers  are  in  successful  operation,  and  every  one 
proves  our  assertion  that 

WE  CAN  DO  IT. 


Ii.  E.  RODGERS  ENGINEERING  COmPflNY, 

Waste  Heat  Dryer  Specialists, 

303-305  Dearborn  Street.  CHICAGO. 
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The  Boyd  Brick  Press 


PLAIN  FACTS  IN  A  FEW  WORDS. 


THE  BOYD  BRICK  PRESS  is  not  an  imitation, 
nor  an  untried  or  experimental  machine.  It 
was  put  on  the  market  sixteen  years  ago  and 
has  been  on  the  market  every  day  since. 

THE  BOYD  BRICK  PRESS  is  made  by  the  old® 
est  and  largest  Brick  Press  Manufacturers  in 
the  World,  who  from  long  practical  experi® 
ence  know  what  is  required  of  Brick  Presses, 
know  how  to  build  them,  and  have  shops 
with  modern  equipment  for  the  work. 

THE  BOYD  BRICK  PRESS  was  the  first  at  the 
start  and  is  the  first  now.  It  was  alone  at  the 
start;  it  has  led  ever  since  and  it  leads  today. 
Steady  progress,  merit  and  improvements 
have  kept  it  at  the  front. 

THE  BOYD  BRICK  PRESS  is  built  for  work; 
long  work;  hard  work;  constant  work  and 
never  fails  to  do  its  work.  It  does  the  best 
work,  keeps  at  it  for  the  longest  time  and  pro® 
duces  the  best  brick. 

THE  BOYD  BRICK  PRESS  is  simply  and  strong® 
ly  built,  of  the  very  best  materials  and  the 
workmanship  is  unsurpassed.  It  saves  the 
most  time,  the  most  labor  and  gives  the  least 
trouble  and  the  least  expense. 


Chisholm,  Boyd  «S  White  Company, 

Office  and  Works:  57th  and  Wallace  Sts.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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The  Boyd 


Four-Mold 

Boyd 

“Special.” 


Brick  Press 


A  Business  Proposition. 

We  will  send  to  any  responsible  party  a  BOYD  BR.ICK.  PRESS  ON  TRIAL  and  sub¬ 
ject  to  purchase  after  the  making  and  burning  of  one  or  more  kilns  of  brick.  We  take  the  machine  back  if 
not  satisfactory. 

THE  BOYD  BRICK  PRESS  exerts  greater  pressure,  holds  it  longer,  puts  more  clay  into  brick, 
and  makes  stronger  brick  than  any  other  Brick  Press  made.  Especially  adapted  for  working  shales,  and  is 
the  only  successful  machine  for  making  fire  brick. 

ALE  BOYD  PRESSES 'are  fitted  with  our  IMPROVED  PATENTED  MOLD  BOX,  the  liners  of 
which  are  made  of  the  hardest  and  toughest  known  metal,  which  can  be  reground  at  low  cost  when  worn. 
The  molds  can  be  changed  in  a  few  minutes. 

ITS  RECORD :  More  Boyd  Presses  in  actual  operation  than  of  all  other  Press  Brick  Machines 
combined.  Write  for  General  Catalogue  No.  io. 


Chisholm,  Boyd  White  Company, 

Office  and  Works,  57th  and  Wallace  Sts.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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The  Boyd  Brick  Press 


The  ’97  Model. 


THE  ’97  MODEL  BOYD  BRICK  PRESS  has  enormous  strength  and  great  durability ;  it 
is  compact;  the,  adjustments  are  convenient ;  it  operates  quietly  and  smoothly;  the  workmanship  and 
material  are  of  the  best ;  the  design  ingenious,  and  shows  the  most  perfect  application  of  scientific  and 
mechanical  principles  to  the  art  of  brickmaking. 

THE  BOYD  is  the  only  Brick  Press  provided  with  an  independent  adjusting  device  for  regulat- 
ing  the  amount  of  clay  in  the  molds  and  the  pressure  on  the  brick.  This  feature  positively  ensures  equal 
pressure  and  finish  on  both  sides  of  the  brick,  and  no  granulated  or  soft  centers. 

Sent  on  trial  and  fully  guaranteed.  Eighty  presses  of  this  pattern  now  in  use.  Cannot  be  broken 
in  pressing  brick.  Write  for  descriptive  catalogue  No.  g. 


Chisholm,  Boyd  White  Company, 

Office  and  Works:  57th  and  Wallace  Sts.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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OFFICE  OF 

THE  McALESTER  VITRIFIED  BRICK  AND  TILE  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Dry  Press,  Face,  Building,  Sidewalk,  Foundation  and  Fire  Brick. 

A  LARGE  STOCK  ALWAYS  ON  HAND,  DAILY  CAPACITY  100,000. 

In  Quoting  Delivered  Prices  We  Do  Not  Guarantee  Against  Damage  to  Goods  in  Transit. 

McALESTER,  L  T.  1/13/0*. 

Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White  Co. , 

H.  J.  Flood,  Pres.  &  Gen'l  Mgr,, 

Chicago^  Ill. 

Gentlemen* - 

Although  not  having  been  requested  by  you  for  a  letter, 
asking  our  experience  with  a  Boyd  Press,  we  herewith  write  you  one 
gratuitously,  and  if  you  wish  to  use  it,  you  can  do  so. 

In  November  1901  we  bought  a  97  Model  Boyd  Press  from 
you;  on  January  6th  following  we  commenced  to  operate  same.  We  now 
have  used  the  machine,  practically  two  years,  with  an  expense  of 
$6 . 50 ,  and  having  the  guide  boxing  planed  down  twice  to  take  up 
lost  motion  at  an  e'xpense  of  $7.50.  This  is  total  repairs  for  two 
years,  and  from  action  of  machine  at  present,  it  will  go  at  least 
another  year  v/ithout  one  cent  of  additional  expense. 

Before  buying  the  Boyd,  vie  examined  five  other  presses, 
and  in  our  decision  the  above  shows  we  made  no  mistake. 

Yours  respectfully, 

THE  MCALESTER  VITRIFIED  BRICK  &  TILE  CO. 
Per 

Gen'l  Manager. 
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The  Boyd  Brick  Press 


Built  in  the  following  sizes  : 


CAPACITY 

Two-Mold 

Three-Mold 

Four-Mold 

Six-Mold 


PER  HOUR 
1,000  brick 
1,500  brick 
2,000  brick 
3,000  brick 


Write  for 

General  Catalogue  No.  10. 


Another  Record  for  the  Boyd  Press: 


Six  of  our  SIX-MOIyD  PRESSES  in  use  on  ONE  YARD  since  1892.  Average  cost  of  repairs  for 
each  machine  One  Dollar  per  year. 

THE  BOYD  PRESS  has  always  been  distinguished  for  originality  in  design  and  construc¬ 
tion.  It  will  make  better  brick  from  clay  or  shale  than  can  be  made  from  the  same  material  by  any  other 
press.  It  is  selected  and  purchased  by  the  most  progressive  Brick  Makers.  The  largest  and  most  success¬ 
ful  brick  plants  in  the  country  are  using  Boyd  Presses. 

Chisholm,  Boyd  «S  White  Company, 

Office  and  Works:  57th  and  Wallace  Sts.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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Chisholm,  Boyd  6  White  Company 


ENGINEERS  AND  CONTRACTORS  FOR  BRICK  PLANTS. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 


The  Boyd  BricK  Press 


A  MODERN  BRACK  PLANT— As  Equipped  by  Us. 


A  Sure  Thing 


_We  design,  construct  and  equip  Brick  Plants  of  any  desired 
capacity,  furnishing  the  brickmaking  machinery  and  power 
plant,  erect  the  necessary  buildings  and  kilns,  and  turn  the  plant  over  to  the  purchaser  in 
proper  working  order,  under  guarantee  of  satisfactory  results. 

Brick  Plants  designed  and  equipped  by  us  have  the  highest  reputation  for  effi¬ 
ciency.  They  are  modern,  up-to-date,  compact,  convenient  in  arrangement,  and  are  not 
encumbered  with  unnecessary  or  useless  machinery  or  appliances. 

Correspondence  Solicited. 

Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White  Company, 

Office  and  Works:  57th  and  Wallace  Sts.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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Ross-Keller  Triple  Pressure  Brick  Machine  Co. 

Fullerton  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  U.  S.  A. 


ROSS-KELLER  TRIPLE  PRESSURE  BRICK  MACHINE.  BUILT  IN  TWO  SIZES. 

4-mould  press  has  daily  capacity  of  20,000  to  24,000  brick.  6-mould  press  has  daily  capacity  of  30,000  to  36,000  brick. 

The  ROSS-KELLER  PRESS  will  produce  better  results  than  any  other  press  in  working  SHALES,  CLAYS,  SAND-LIME  or 
CEMENT  MIXTURES.  For  prices  and  full  particulars,  address 


BRICKM AKERS:  Spring  is  coming  and  the  demand  for 
Brick  this  year  will  be  unusually  large.  Are  you  ready?  An¬ 
drew  Carnegie  says  it  pays  to  use  the  best  machinery,  regardless 
of  cost.  Let  us  tell  you  how  to  increase  and  improve  product. 


Adopted  and  pur¬ 
chased  by  the 
United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  for  use  in 
the  Federal  Prison 
at  Ft.  Leaven¬ 
worth,  Kansas. 


This  Press 
is  Especially 
Adapted  to 
Making 
Sand-Eime 
Brick. 


C €%.X.£:yi 
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Ti  FERNHOLTZ  BRICK  PRESS 

Fitted  With  the  Celebrated  Fernholtz  Mold  Box. 


The  Fernholtz  Press  is  the  lightest  running  Dry  Press  on  the  market,  requiring 
only  a  four-inch  belt  to  operate  it.  It  exerts  greater  pressure  and  holds  it  on  the  material 
in  the  mold  longer  than  any  other  mechanical  press.  The  power  is  applied  direct  and  from 
center  of  machine. 

We  make  the  Grath  Hand  Power  Press,  Mixers,  Pulverizers  and  a  complete  line 
of  Brickyard  supplies. 


The  Fernholtz  Brick  Machinery  Co., 

Boyle  Ave.  and  Old  Manchester  Road.  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

Take  Market  Street  Cars. 
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New  Model 
Berg  Brick  Press 


Even  stronger  than 
ever,  and  all  seIf=con= 
tained.  Greater  pres= 
sure  and  fewer  work- 
ing  parts  than  any 
other  machine.  Sim- 
pie,  massive,  compact, 
and  SHIPPED  IN  ONE 
PIECE. 


Manufactured  by 


Mm  FoDniiy  i  nine  veins, 


Sold  by 

CHICAGO  BRICK  MACHINERY  CO., 

Great  Northern  Bid*.  rhirno-n 
No.  77  Jackson  Blvd.  ^n‘CagO. 


Back  View. 


Still  in  the 
Lead 

AND 

One  Step 
Further 
Forward. 


FHE:  C £>-71  WO 
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TO  THE 

Andriw 

Press ! 


If  you  don’t  believe  it  write  to  some  of  our  friends  who  are  using-  “The  Press  That 
Scott  Builds.”  Really  and  truly  they  know  a  little  more  about  the  ANDRUS 
PRESS  than  we  do — 


JSec&u&e-  / 

' They  have  had  15  years’  successful  experience  with  it  on  their  own  yards. 


Scott  Manufacturing  Company, 

609  Commonwealth  Trust  Bldg.,  St.  Louis. 


Southern  Representatives,  Success  Brick  Machinery  Co.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
Canadian  Representatives,  Bechtel  Bros.,  Waterloo,  Can. 
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“HUENNEKE5  SYSTEM” 


SAND-LIME  BRICKS  AND  BLOCKS. 

25  Factories  Designed,  Equipped  and  Set  in  Operation  During  the  Past 

Year  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

OUR  RECORD:  Combined  capacity  of  factories  in  1903,  15  million  bricks  per  annum. 

Combined  capacity  of  factories  in  1904,  150  million  bricks  per  annum. 


Before  the  expiration  of  this  year  the  total  combined 
capacity  of  the  factories  erected  and  operated  under  the 
“Huennekes  System”  will  be  about  300  million  bricks 
per  annum — or  a  growth  of  about  2,000  per  cent,  in  one  year. 

Remember  the  doubts  and  scofhngs  about  the  “dry 
pressed  brick”  but  a  few  years  ago  and  the  money  made  by 
the  pioneers  in  this  business. 

The  Sand-Rime  Brick  Business  is  to-day  in  the  identi¬ 
cal  state  as  the  dry  pressed  brick  was  but  a  few  years  ago. 

“THINK  THIS  OVER.” 


H.  HUENNEKES  COMPANY, 

Engineers  and  Contractors  for  the  Erec¬ 
tion  of  Sand-Eime  Brick  Factories. 

MAIN  OFFICES: 

H4-I18  Liberty  St.,  NEW  YORK,  N.Y. 

Western  Office:  660  Monadnock  Bldg.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Received  from  the  Jury  of  Awards  at  the  Louisiana  Pur¬ 
chase  Exposition  the  highest  award  for  excellence  of  sand-lime 
brick. 


School  House  Erected  of  Huennekes  System  Brick. 


Send  for  free  booklet,  tests  and  testimonials. 

The  original,  oldest  and  only  experienced  Engin¬ 
eering  Firm  in  the  Sand-Eime  Brick  Industry. 


Interior  of  Factory  at  Atlantic  City,  Showing  Bricks  and  Blocks  Manufactured 

by  the  “Huennekes  System.” 


All  of  our  special  machinery  is  manufactured 
in  the  United  States  by  the  foremost  machine 
shops  in  their  particular  line  of  business,  and 
are  thoroughly  tested,  insured  and  guaranteed 
before  leaving  shops.  All  special  machinery, 
as  well  as  our  methods  and  process  are  fully 
protected  and  covered  by  United  States  Pat¬ 
ents.  Without  the  use  of  the  same  it  has  proved 
impossible  to  produce  a  high  grade  brick  out  of  sand 
and  lime  in  a  commercial  way  at  a  low  cost.  The 
rapid  growth  of  our  business  from  15  million  brick  per 
annum  in  1903  to  150  million  brick  per  annum  in  1904 
is  not  only  a  proof  of  the  merits  of  the  “Huen¬ 
nekes  System,”  but  also  of  the  product  itself. 


Exterior  of  a  “Standard”  Factory. 
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QU  EUSCH  tc  WEISS  FSlNTiNB  CO.,  8T.  LOUIS. 


ESTABLISHED  1859. 
INCORPORATED  1900, 


OFFICE  OF 


503  ODD  FELLOWS  BUILDING,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

Belleville,  Ill.,  July  24-1903. 

The  Williams  Patent  Crusher  &  Pulv.  Co., 

S t .  Louis ,  Mo . 

Gentlemen: -- 

Replying*  to  yours  of  the  11th  inst.  The  #3  Roller 
Breaker  plate  pulverizer  we  purchased  from  you  last  winter  is  giving 
entire  satisfaction.  We  are  enabled  to  work  our  clay  as  damp  as  we 
wish  without  fear  of  choking*  the  machine  and  can  regulate  the  grinding 
in  a  few  minutes  with  the  adjustable  Roller  breaker  plate.  The  ma¬ 
chine  has  fully  satisfied  us  in  making  the  change.  Wishing  you  suc¬ 
cess,  we  remain, 


This  machine  shipped  Feb.  1,  1903.  No.  564. 
Total  number  machines  shipped  to  date,  790. 


Yours  truly, 

Anthony  Ittner  Brick  Co., 
Per  W.  W.  Ittner. 


FOR  CLAY  DIRECTLY  FROM  THE  BANK. 


U  .  S.  PATENTS. 

No.  544,336,  dated  August 
13,  1895. 

No.  11,634, 
dated  Oct.  26th,  1897. 

No.  590,748,  dated 
September  28,  1897. 

No.  589,236,  dated  August 
31  1897. 

No.  604,485,  dated  May 
24,  1898. 

No.  646,249, 
dated  March  27,  1900. 

No.  646,250,  dated  March 
27,  1900. 

No.  646,278,  dated  March 
27  1900. 

No.  657,998,  dated 
September  18.  1900. 

No.  711,688, 
dated  Oct.  21st,  1902. 

Nos.  30,347  and  30,348, 
dated  March  14,  1899. 

No.  726,602,  dated  April 
28th,  1903. 

No.  728,643,  dated  May 
19th,  1903. 

No.  730,503,  dated  June 
9th,  1903 . 


^r'muiiiiuim  Uiiiiiiiijiijjy*3 


WET  MATERIAL  MACHINE 


REGULATED  BY  HAND  WHEEL  AND  SCREW. 


FOREIGN  PATENTS 


Germany,  No.  105,777, 
dated  August  31st,  1897. 

England,  No.  19,988, 
dated  Aug.  31st,  1897. 

France,  No.  210,062  dated 
August  31,  1897. 

Belgium,  No.  130,788„ 
dated  August  31,  1897. 

India,  No.  434, 
dated  Feb.  14,  1898. 

Canada,  No.  60,048, 
dated  May  17,  1898. 

Germany,  No.  121,320, 
dated  Aug.  28th,  1900. 

England,  No.  15,296, 
dated  Aug.  28th,  1900. 

France,  No.  303,336, 
dated  Aug.  28th,  1900. 

Belgium,  No.  151,807, 
dated  Aug.  28th,  1900. 

Canada,  No.  70,732, 
dated  April  26th,  1901 . 


Williams  Patent  Crusher  and  Pulverizer  Co., 


2701  TO  2711  NORTH  BROADWAY, 


General  Sales  Office,  Suite  545,  Old  Colony  Bldg.,  Chicago,  Ill, 
Western  and  Pacific  Office,  42  Stuart  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


ST.  LOUIS,  MO.,  U.  5.  A. 
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JOHNSONBURG  VITRIFIED  BRICK  CO. 

Johnsonburg,  Penn. 

IS  Brick  and  Block. 

High  Grade  Fire  Brick.  Samples  on  Application. 


THE  PEEBLES  PAVING  BRICK  COMPANY, 

PORTSMOUTH,  OHIO. 

VITRIFIHD  (  SIDEWALK  )  BRICK. 

\  SLWER  / 


lew  Tort  Brick  &  Paving  Co., 

Manufacturers  of 

VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICK, 

Sewer  and  Hard  Building  Brick, 

.  .  .  ALSO  .... 

Berlin  Vitrified  Brick  that  Withstands  all  Acids. 


204  5.. °Ar&K.  BUILDING.  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


PRESTON  BRICK  COMPANY, 

Manufacturer  of 

Vitrified  Shale  Paving  Brick, 

SEWER  AND  HARD  BUILDING  BRICK. 
Hornellsville,  N.  Y. 


SHAWMUT  VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICK  WORKS, 

Shawmut,  Pa.  Alfred  Yates,  Gen.  Mgr. 

Vitrified  Sfiale  and  Fire  Clay  Paving  Bricks  and  Blocks. 

Burned  in  Yates’  Patent  Kiln. 

Samples  and  Prices  on  Application. 


PA>BUILDING  •  BRICK  AND  BLOCK  *  FOUNDATION^ 

The  Barr  Clay  Co. 

C.  C.  Barr,  Pres.  *  Streator,  III. 


The  Eastern  Terra-Cotta,  Brick  and  Tile  Go. 

423  Old  South  Bldg.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Dealer  in  Face  Brick,  Fire  Proofing,  Sewer  Pipe,  Flue  Lin¬ 
ings,  and  all  structural  materials  of  clay. 

Prices  and  estimates  on  application. 


Do  You  Want  Clay? 

WE  OWN  AND  OPERATE  EXTENSIVE  DE¬ 
POSITS  OF  THE  VERY  BEST  GRADES. 

pipe  Clays,  Tet*ra  Cotta  Clays,  I^ao* 
lin,  and  pipe  and  moulding  Sands. 

Have  been  in  the  business  for  TWENTY- FOUR 
years,  and  are  prepared  to  meet  every  reasonable  demand. 
Unsurpassed  snipping  facilities.  Prices  and  samples  free. 

The  BLOOMFIELD  CLAY  CO., 

(C.  A.  Bloomfield,  Trees,  and  Manager) 

P  O.  Box  413.  METUCHEN,  IN.  J. 


VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICK. 

A  valuable  treatise  on  the  manufacture  and  use  of 
Paving  Brick  up-to-date.  By  H.  A.  Wheeler,  E.  M. 
Mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  $1.00. 

T.  A.  RANDALL  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Indianapolis. 


7X.  R.  BRTLEY, 

PITTSBURG,  KANSAS. 

Practical  Clayworker  and 
Designer  of  Plants. 

New  sites  for  the  manufacture  of  brick,  sewer  pipe,  con¬ 
duits,  fireproofing,  fire  brick,  etc.,  examined  and  reported 
upon.  Old  works  remodeled.  Clays  tested. 

REPRESENTING  CHAMBERS  BROTHERS  CO., 

OF  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Seger’s  Collected  Writings 


This  wonderful  book  Is  really  a  modern  encyclopaedia  of  the 
clay  industries.  It  is  not  a  high-priced  book  of  worthless  recipes, 
but  the  careful  investigation  and  explanation  of  all  the  great 
problems  of  the  clay  industries,  made  by  the  most  expert  and 
scientific  clayworker  who  ever  lived. 


In  this  monumental  German  work  of  some  1,000  pages,  we  have 
the  foundation  of  all  modern  knowledge  on  clays,  brick,  terra 
cotta,  pottery  bodies  and  glazes,  kilns,  kiln  gases,  etc. 

We  feel  assured  that  no  up-to-date  clayworker  can  afford  to 
be  without  this  work.  It  is  issued  in  two  volumes.  Vol.  I,  of  650 
pages.  Yol.  II  is  now  ready.  The  price  is  (#15.00)  for  the  two  vol¬ 
umes  ;  separate  volumes  #7.50  each,  paid  in  advance. 

Send  all  orders  to 


Committee—  .  .  „  .  -  .  . 

Edward  c.  stover,  chairman.  American  Ceramic  Society 

Edward  Orton,’ Jr.,  Secretary.  -  Stanley  G.  Burt, 

Stanley  G.  Burt,  Treasurer. 

A.  V.  Bleininger,  Editor. 


Treas.  Rook  wood  Pottery, 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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The  Purington  Paving  Brick  Co., 


of  GALESBURG,  ILLINOIS, 


HAS  the  largest  and  best  equipped  plant  in  the  United  States  for  the  manufacture 
of  Paving  and  Sidewalk  Brick.  The  Galesburg  Paving  Brick  have  a  reputation 
second  to  none,  and  this  Company  points  with  pride  to  its  record  for  quality  of 
material  and  its  methods  of  conducting  its  business. 

Correspondence  respectfully  solicited. 


Tte  Ttrre  Haute  Biles  ana  Pipe  Go., 

Manufacturers  of  Best  Quality 

VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICK. 

You  should  use  them  in  sewers  and  build¬ 
ing  foundations  as  well  as  streets.  If  you 
do  not  think  so — write  us,  we  will  say  why. 

- • - 

Address  WILL  P.  BLAIR.,  Sec’y, 

29  South  Seventh  St.,  TERRE  HAUTE,  IND. 


R.  D.  Culver,  W.  P.  Whitney, 

Pres,  and  Gen’l  Man.  Sec’y  and  Treas. 

The  Wabash  Clay  Co., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  ALL  SHALE 

PAVING  BRICK  BLOCKS. 

Our  leading  brands  are  Poston  Block,  Wabash  Standards, 
“Specials,”  for  crossings  on  macadam  streets,  Gutter  Blocks 
and  Columbian  Sidewalk  Brick. 

Our  material  has  for  years  successfully  stood  the  heaviest 
traffic  of  Indianapolis,  Terre  Haute,  East  St.  Louis  and  dozens  of 
other  large  cities  of  Indiana  and  Illinois.  We  ask  investigation 
and  comparison  by  those  seeking  the  best  paving  material.  Sam¬ 
ples  furnished  on  application. 

Office  and  Works  at  VEEDERSBURG,  IND. 


Clinton  Paving 

Brick  Company, 

Manufacturers  of  the  Highest  Quality  of 

Paving  Brick 

Which  are  offered  to  the  municipalities  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  States  under  positive  guarantee  as  to  wearing 
quality.  None  better. 

Prices  and  samples  sent  on  application. 
Correspondence  solicited. 

Office  and  Works:  Clinton,  Ind. 

Western  Brick  Co., 

DANVILLE,  ILL. 

Western  Pavers, 
Impervious  Red  Building 
Brick  Wire  Cut  and  Repressed. 

Capacity,  60,000,000  Yearly. 

F'lY/E  RAILROADS. 


T.  B.  McAVOY,  President.  FRANK  B.  McAVOY,  Sec.  and  Treas. 

McAvoy  Vitrified  Brick  Co., 

of  PHILADELPHIA,  PENNSYLVANIA. 

Is  the  largest  and  best  equipped  plant  in  the  East  for  the  manufacture  of 
Paving  Brick.  All  brick  sold  under  a  guarantee. 

Correspondence  solicited. 

OFFICE:— 1 345  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia.  WORKS:-Perkiomen  Junction,  Penn. 
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A  Change  of  Drying 
Systems — And  Its  Result. 


The  Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co., 

Indianapolis,  Ind.: 

Gentlemen — After  thoroughly  testing  our  Drier,  which 
you  recently  changed  over  to  The  “STANDARD”  Sys¬ 
tem,  we  find  its  capacity  EVEN  GREATER  THAN 
YOU  GUARANTEED. 

We  find,  too,  that  your  system  has  REDUCED 
THE  EXPENSE  of  our  drying  ONE-HALF.  We 
are  now  getting  out  43,000  a  day  —  USING  EX¬ 
HAUST  STEAM.  Our  clay  dries  out  in  LESS 
THAN  48  HOURS  in 

The  Standard  Drier 

and  naturally  we  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  our  change 
of  drying  systems.  Calhoun  Brick  Co. 

Calhoun,  Ga„  March  4,  1905.  Per  W'  T'  Harbin’  Sec‘  and  Treas' 


The  “STANDARD”  System  is  adaptable  for 
ALL  VARIETIES  of  clays.  It  is  in  successful  use 
in  the  most  important  brickyards  in  the  country. 
Users  who  have  tried  out  other  systems  tell  us  that 
The  “STANDARD”  is  the  most  satisfactory,  most 
economical  Drier  they  ever  had  anything- to  do  with. 


The  Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co., 


Indianapolis,  Indiana. 


Our  Catalogue  “R,”  containing 
much  valuable  drying  information, 
sent  on  request. 


Vol.  XLIIL  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND.,  MARCH,  1905.  No.  3. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

A  BRICKMAKER  ABROAD. 


BEIRUT  TO  NAZARETH. 


FROM  BEIRUT  our  ship’s  course  was  turned  southward 
toward  Mt.  Carmel.  Ariving  at  4  a.  m.  at  Caifa  in 
the  midst  of  a  downpour  of  rain  with  an  occasional 
sharp  peal  of  thunder,  the  spirits  of  the  overland  party 
were  somewhat  dampened.  However,  preparations  for  leav¬ 
ing  the  vessel  did  not  stop.  A  limited  amount  of  baggage 
was  allowed  each  person,  which  was  tagged  with  the  num¬ 
ber  of  division  and 
tent.  To  know  what 
would  be  needed  and 
how  to  dress  was  a 
problem,  but  we  shall 
always  feel  thankful 
that  we  risked  tak¬ 
ing  a  large  steamer 
rug,  for  the  nights 
were  damp  and  cold. 

Many  regretted  not 
having  over  coats 
and  heavy  wraps. 

By  the  time  the 
small  boats  reached 
shore  the  sun  was 
trying  to  shine,  the 
clouds  broke  away, 
and  in  due  time  we 
had  beautiful  weath¬ 
er.  There  were  101 
tourists  in  the  first 
division,  5  dragomen, 

42  muleteers,  23 
waiters  and  2  cooks. 

To  carry  the  outfit  for  that  number  there  were  283  horses, 
25  camels,  besides  many  mules  and  donkeys..  The  horses 
awaiting  us  were  tied  in  a  field  some  distance  from  the  land¬ 
ing.  Long  ropes  were  stretched  parallel,  the  horses  stand¬ 
ing  between,  with  head  and  one  hind  foot  tied  to  these 
ropes.  Each  tourist  was  allowed  to  choose  his  own  horse. 
There  were  bays  and  grays — in  fact  horses  in  all  colors, 


sizes  and  conditions.  Many  had  never  been  on  horseback 
before,  but  there  was  no  time  to  parley,  and  if  you  chose 
a  poor  traveler  there  was  no  help  for  it.  Most  of  the  ani¬ 
mals  were  in  good  condition,  but  many  were  tricky  and 
worn  out.  A  gentleman  from  Ohio  named  the  poor  bones 
he  was  riding  “Baalbec,”  because  he  said  it  was  the  great¬ 
est  ruins  in  Palestine.  Another  was  asked  why  his  horse 
had  a  bell  around  his  neck,  and  he  said  he  guessed  it  was 
to  let  him  know  when  he  was  moving.  Horses,  mules  and 
donkeys  were  all  bedecked  with  beads,  fringes  and  any  gay 
trappings  that  could  be  found.  It  was  nothing  uncommon 
to  see  blue  beads  strung  on  the  tails,  and  heavy  strands 
hround  the  necks  of  the  horses.  The  saddles  were  comfort¬ 
able  as  a  rule,  but 
the  bridles  were 
crude  and  the  bits 
cruel.  Before  leav¬ 
ing  the  field  I  laid 
claim  to  a  mule¬ 
teer,  a  tall,  well 
fea  tured  young 
man,  whom  I  did 
not  allow  to  leave 
my  horse  through¬ 
out  the  journey. 
These  men  are  used 
to  walking,  and 
never  once  did  this 
young  fellow  show 
any  signs  of  weari¬ 
ness.  He  was  a 
beggar  of  the  most 
persistent  kind,  and 
was  very  annoying, 
should  we  be  out  of 
hearing  distance  of 
others,  by  asking 
“backsheesh.” 

Mr.  Eudaly  taught  him  to  say  “money,”  and  when  he 
would  get  it  right  would  say,  “That’s  it!  that’s  it!”  and 
parrot-like  the  boy  would  repeat,  “That’s  it!  that’s  it!” 
So  when  he  would  say  “money,  money,”  he  would  always 
add  “that’s  it,”  and  really  it  leas  it.  The  next  tourist  this 
young  man  conducts  through  that  country  may  be  relieved 
of  the  abominable  word  “backsheesh,”  and  hear  “money. 
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money;  that’s  it!” 

Starting  southward,  we  struck  a  fine  road  running  for 
some  distance  parallel  with  a  railroad  and  through  the 
fertile,  well-cultivated  valley  of  Kishon.  Winding  round 
the  base  of  Mt.  Carmel,  which  is  always  shown  on  the  map 
by  that  projection  or  hook  in  the  coast  line  of  the  Med¬ 
iterranean,  we  found  the  road  so  good,  the  air  so  fresh 
and  invigorating,  the  country  so  beautiful,  and  everything 
so  much  more  favorable  than  we  had  anticipated  that  we 
were  delighted  with  it  all.  High  spirits  prevailed,  for  we 
had  at  last  reached  the  Holy  Land,  and  many  were  the 
times  numbers  of  these  pilgrims  would  burst  out  in  the 
song  of  “Beulah  Land.”  Our  road  turned  to  the  southeast, 
and  cne  forenoon  was  beginning  to  wear  away.  Looking 
ahead,  our  fearless  companions  could  be  seen  ascending 
a  hill  that  stretched  far  in  the  distance,  and  after  what 
seemed  many  miles  it  was  a  joy  to  overtake  them  in  a 
grove  of  oak  trees,  where  all  dismounted.  Mats  were  laid 
on  the  ground,  and  an  appetizing  lunch  spread  thereon. 
The  midday  lunch  was  always  cold,  and  consisted  of 
chicken,  lamb,  salmon  or  sardines,  hard  boiled  eggs,  nuts, 
raisins,  and  at  the  end  of  the  meal  each  was  given  one  of 
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those  delicious  oranges  that  grow  only  in  Palestine  and 
are  the  finest  in  the  world.  Our  conductor  endeavored  to 
have  the  party  rest  an  hour  or  two  at  noon,  but  they  were 
unmanageable,  and  before  the  meal  was  cleared  away  the 
riders  were  on  their  horses,  anxious  tp  be  off.  We  had  now 
gained  the  ridge,  and  our  road  led  us  eastward  until  we 
reached  Nazareth.  To  the  right  lay  the  great  Plain  of 
Esdraelon,  so  famous  as  the  “battle  ground  of  nations.” 
Its  extent  and  cultivation  amazed  those  who  gazed  upon 
it  for  the  first  time.  Sure  enough,  “sweet  fields  stood 
dressed  in  living  green.”  The  wide,  even  strips  of  different 
shades  reminded  one  of  a  carpet  freshly  swept.  A  volume 
could  be  written  about  this  historic  plain,  but  we  have  not 
time  to  tell  of  the  Israelites  and  the  Canaanites,  the  kings 
and  conquerors  coming  from  Assyria  and  Babylon,  Egypt 
and  the  South;  of  the  Romans,  Crusaders  and  Turks.  Even 
Napoleon,  thinking  “great  names  were  made  only  in  the 
East,  tried  marching  through  Palestine,  and  after  routing 
the  Turks  in  a  battle  on  this  plain,  was  repulsed  at  Acre, 
near  our  landing  place,  by  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  and  forced  to 
retrace  his  steps  to  Joppa. 

Numerous  villages  dotted  the  surrounding  hills,  the 


homes  of  the  farmers  of  this  rich  valley.  Away  in  the  dis¬ 
tance  rose  the  stony  range  of  Mt.  Gilboa;  to  the  east, 
crowned  to  its  summit  with  verdure,  stood  Mt.  Tabor,  its 
flat  top  easily  recognized  from  pictures  and  descriptions. 
Towering  to  the  northeast,  snowy  Hermon  lifted  her  lofty 
peaks  fifty  miles  away. 

We  had  ridden  23  miles  when  some  distance  ahead  we 

✓ 

caught  our  first  glimpse  of  Nazareth,  white  and  beautiful 
in  the  sunlight.  Most  of  our  companions  rode  hastily  down 
to  the  village  and  camp.  We  dismounted,  and  after  turn¬ 
ing  our  horses  over  to  our  muleteer,  walked  leisurely  down 
the  winding  road  along  the  mountain  side,  stopping  ever 
and  anon  that  we  might  feast  upon  the  same  scenery  which 
doubtless  Christ  had  gazed  upon  many  times.  We  did  not 
follow  the  main  road  or  bridle  paths  all  the  way,  but  took 
cross-cuts,  as  it  were,  that  we  might  shorten  the  distance 
and  at  the  same  time  get  here  and  there  a  better  view. 
Just  before  reaching  the  main  road  at  the  outskirts  of  the 
town,  we  came  to  where  some  workmen  were  building  a 
house.  It  was  of  stone,  one  story  high,  built  into  the  side 
of  the  mountain.  The  roof  was  oval,  built  of  brush  or 
sticks,  and  covered  with  mud  plaster.  On  the  side  of  the 
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hill  above  the  house  were  two  elderly  women,  sitting  on 
the  ground,  mixing  the  mud  with  their  hands.  A  stalwart 
young  man  acted  as  hod-carrier,  bringing  the  plaster  to 
the  mason  on  a  small  board  about  one  foot  square.  The 
mason  had  a  small  trowel  with  which  he  spread  the  mortar 
on  the  roof.  Mr.  Eudaly  coming  down  the  hill,  took  all 
in  at  a  glance,  was  on  the  roof,  had  the  trowel  and 
called  for  more  mortar  as  he  hastily  spread  the  plaster. 
It  was  all  good  humor,  but  those  men  had  never  seen  any¬ 
one  work  so  fast  in  their  lives.  The  stay  was  not  more 
than  five  minutes,  but  the  neighborhood  was  excited,  and 
we  were  followed  into  town  as  the  small  boys  in  America 
follow  a  curiosity. 

Nazareth  is  really  the  most  modern  town  in  Palestine. 
The  houses,  mostly  of  stone,  are  larger  and  better  kept 
and  the  inhabitants  are  of  a  different  type  from  the  other 
cities.  The  population  amounts  to  about  10,000,  of  whom 
250  are  Protestants.  We  proceeded  at  once  to  see  the 
places  of  sacred  interest,  and  found  not  far  away  the 
reputed  spot  of  Joseph’s  workshop,  situated  in  a  small  en¬ 
closed  court.  The  Synagogue  is  in  possession  of  the  United 
Greeks,  and  is  used  as  a  place  of  worship.  Some  distance 
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farther  on  we  found  Mary’s  well — the  one  authentic  spot 
in  Nazareth.  It  is  the  only  fountain  in  the  village,  and  is 
always  surrounded  by  water  carriers.  Throughout  Pales¬ 
tine  the  women  are  the  carriers,  except  in  rare  cases  a 
man  may  be  seen  with  a  goatskin  of  unusual  size,  filled 
with  water  across  his  back.  The  women  usually  carry  the 
water  in  large  earthen  jars  dextrously  poised  upon  their 
heads,  and  we  imagined  they  walked  off  with  a  certain 
pride  and  dignity.  Certain  it  was,  there  must  be  an  erect 
poise  and  steadiness  that  none  of  us  Americans  could  hope 
to  acquire.  One  of  the  tourists  attempted  to  lift  one  of  the 
jars  filled  with  water  and  it  was  so  heavy  she  could  not  raise 
it  off  the  ground.  Wherever  these  water  carriers  were  seen 
all  seemed  to  realize  themselves  objects  of  curiosity  and  would 
drop  their  hands  and  walk  off  proud  of  their  burden.  The 
women  everywhere  were  fond  of  jewelry,  rings,  bracelets, 
and  ornaments  of  all  kinds  being  universally  worn.  I  do  not 
recall  seeing  a  veiled  woman  in  Nazareth.  Our  tents  were 
pitched  on  the  threshing  floor  just  south  of  the  center  of  town. 
Tea  and  crackers  were  always  in  readiness,  when  the  days’ 
ride  was  finished  and  was  most  refreshing.  This  was  our  first 
night  in  a  tent  and  we  were  delighted  with  the  accommo- 
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dations.  Our  tent  number  was  fifty-seven.  They  were  never 
pitched  in  regular  order  so  at  each  camping  place  our  number 
had  to  be  located.  The  inside  of  the  tent  reminded  one  of 
an  old-fashioned  quilt,  the  pieces  of  red,  green,  blue  and 
white  being  stitched  on  in  a  set  pattern.  These  tents  were 
made  in  Egypt  and  cost  $60  a  piece.  The  pole  in  the  center 
was  furnished  with  hooks  for  hanging  clothes.  Two  iron  cots 
cleanly  spread,  a  table  with  a  cover,  brass  candlestick,  two 
wash  bowls,  pitcher  and  rugs  that  almost  entirely  covered  the 
ground  completed  the  comfortable  outfit  of  the  tent.  Our  party 
of  101  dined  in  a  large  tent  in  the  center  of  the  camp.  Four 
tables  with  seats  for  all  at  once  made  it  lively  twice  a  day. 
Our  dinner  at  7  P.  M.  consisted  of  soup,  two  courses  of  meat, 
vegetables,  a  dessert  of  some  kind,  with  tea  and  coffee.  We 
soon  learned  that  the  Arabic  word  for  tea  was  shy  and  for  hot 
water  moya  sookna. 

A  good  nights  rest  was  broken  by  every  available  bell,  pan, 
etc.,  being  beaten  around  the  camp  till  every  one  was  awake. 
All  hurried  to  breakfast,  which  consisted  of  bread,  butter, 
eggs,  honey  and  coffee,  which  we  found  to  be  the  usual  morn¬ 
ing  meal  throughout  the  Orient.  On  emerging  from  the  break¬ 
fast  we  would  find  every  tent  down  and  our  horses  waiting. 


The  stars  seeming  so  near  in  the  clear  pure  air,  were  still 
shining  when  we  mounted  our  horses  and  rode  up  over  the  hill 
out  of  Nazareth. 

Galilee  and  further  description  of  Nazareth  in  our  next. 

Fannie  J.  Eudaey. 


HOW  TO  REDUCE  THE  ANNUAL  ASH-HEAP. 


A  saving  for  the  people  of  many  millions  will  be  made  when 
they  have  come  to  realize  the  advantages  of  fireproof  con¬ 
struction.  Not  many  people  realize  that  the  ash-heap  of  1904 
means  an  actual  dead  loss  of  $230,000,000,  which  is  nearly 
$60,000,000  more  than  the  highest  previous, record.  Some  may 
remark  that  insurance  largely  covers  this  terrific  loss,  but  the 
insurance  premiums  also  come  from  the  people,  and  for  every 
dollar  paid  out  by  the  companies  something  like  three  dollars 
have  been  taken  in.  The  tendency  so  far  has  been  to  improve 
fire-fighting  methods  and  appliances,  and  today  we  have  fire 
departments  that  are  unequaled  in  efficiency  and  alacrity.  In 
constructing  large  buildings, especially  commercial  ones,  men 
have  grown  wise  enough  to  use  fireproofing  methods  in  the 
structural  parts,  and  as  little  combustible  materials  in  others 
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as  is  compatible  with  proper  economy.  Where  they  have  not 
sense  enough  to  do  so  voluntarily,  building  laws  generally  com¬ 
pel  them.  It  is  in  the  construction  of  houses,  where  people 
do  more  or  less  what  they  please,  that  wood  is  still  used  more 
than  far-sighted  judgment  would  justify.  There  was  a  time 
when  such  construction  was  made  inevitable  by  economy,  but 
in  the  last  twenty  years  timber  has  gone  up  over  one  hundred 
per  cent.,  while  the  prices  of  brick  and  tile  and  cement,  by 
reason  of  improved  methods  of  manufacture,  have  been  cheap¬ 
ened  so  much  that,  all  things  considered — durability,  repairs, 
warmth  in  winter  and  coolness  in  summer,  insurance,  freedom 
from  vermin — a  fireproof  house  means  a  better  investment  ul¬ 
timately  than  a  wooden  one.  There  are  cases  where  even  the 
first  cost  of  a  fireproof  house  is  less  than  it  would  have  been 
had  it  been  built  of  wood.  As  a  general  proposition,  the 
country  over,  the  additional  cost  of  first-class  brick  and  tile 
construction  is  anywhere  from  five  to  ten  per  cent,  more  than 
for  wood.  In  the  ordinary  dwelling  there  are  floor  joists, 
cross-bridging,  a  rough  floor,  paper  or  other  deadening  material, 
and  a  finished  floor — all  combustible,  the  whole  costing  some¬ 
thing  like  twenty-five  cents  a  square  foot,  including  the  plaster 
on  the  ceiling  below.  In  fireproof  construction,  using 
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hollow  tile  in  monolithic  wide  spans,  covered  with  an  as- 
bestolithic  or  other  incombustible  plastic  flooring,  and  the 
under  side  plastered,  there  is  an  expenditure  of  from  twenty- 
six  to  twenty-eight  cents.  Is  not  the  use  of  wood  in  private 
dwellings  a  habit  which  ought  rapidly  to  disappear? — From 
Collier's  Weekly,  January  28. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

BURNING  BRICK  IN  DOWN-DRAFT  KILNS. 


By  W.  D.  Richardson. 


TJRNING  BRICK  in  down-draft,  periodical 
kilns  involves  the  same  principles  of  com¬ 
bustion  of  fuel  and  the  same  chemical  and 
physical  laws  acting  upon  the  clay  under  fire, 
as  the  burning  of  brick  in  any  other  form  of 
kiln,  but  the  practical  management  of  down- 
draft  kilns  to  produce  the  best  re¬ 
sults  requires  some  special  knowledge  and 
a  special  method  of  procedure  that  is,  in  a 
measure,  peculiar  to  this  type  of  kiln.  As  it  is  our  purpose  in 
these  papers  to  show  the  importance  of  careful  and  regular 
observations  of  the  action  of  the  fires  upon  the  brick  through¬ 
out  the  whole  time  of  burning,  and  also  of  making  a  systematic 
record  of  such  observations,  where  the  down-draft  kiln  is 
used,  no  consideration  is  given  to  the  general  principles  of 
burning,  other  than  directly  pertains  to  this  end.  For  this 
reason,  also,  no  mention  is  herein  made  of  other  forms  of 
brick  kilns.  Moreover,  as  this  treatise  is  designed  for  the  use 
of  practical  men  in  brickyards,  only  such  matter  will  be  pre¬ 
sented,  such  apparatus  described,  as  can  be  easily  understood 
and  used  by  the  average  brickburner  without  technical  edu¬ 
cation. 

It  is  the  desire  and  should  be  the  active  purpose  of  every 
brick  manufacturer  to  so  conduct  the  whole  operation  of  burn¬ 
ing  as  to  secure  good,  uniform,  positive  results  from  every 
kiln.  To  accomplish  this  requires:  , 

1.  A  good  kiln,  adapted  to  the  clay  and  product,  to  the 
fuel  used  and  to  all  other  local  conditions. 

2.  The  unceasing  care  and  vigilance  of  an  intelligent,  tem¬ 
perate,  reliable  man,  who  takes  an  interest  in  his  work  and 
is  always  seeking  to  learn  and  striving  to  improve  results. 

3.  Skillful  and  systematic  management. 

The  first  requirement,  a  good  kiln,  does  not  come  within 
the  scope  of  these  papers.  A  good  kiln  will  not  of  itself  in¬ 
sure  good  burns,  but  it  is  true  that  the  better  the  kiln,  other 
things  being  equal,  the  better  the  results  of  the  burning. 
Thus,  a  good  kiln  does  not  make  the  other  two  requirements 
so  vitally  essential,  since,  as  a  rule,  the  better  the  kiln  the  less 
skill  required  to  operate  it.  Probably  no  kiln  requires  so  much 
care  and  skill  to  get  good  results  as  the  simplest  form  of  open- 
top,  scoved  kiln.  By  a  good  kiln  is  meant  one  that  is  not  only 
designed  and  constructed  upon  scientific  principles,  but  one 
that  is  especially  adapted,  in  all  its  features,  to  the  conditions 
in  any  special  case.  Such  a  kiln  is  the  product  of  the  edu¬ 
cated  and  experienced  brickworks  engineer,  superintendent 
or  manufacturer,  and  may  be  neither  patented  nor  advertised. 

The  second  requirement,  a  thoroughly  competent  man,  is 
a  rarer  and  more  uncertain  factor  than  the  proper  kiln.  With 
such  a  man  even  an  inferior  kiln  may  turn  out  good  results. 
Where  the  owner  or  manager  himself  understands  the  prac¬ 
tical  requirements  of  brick  burning  and  has  this  important 
operation  well  systematized,  in  the  manner  we  shall  show, 
he  will  be  able  from  among  his  employes  or  acquaintances 
to  select  a  man  to  take  charge  of  this  work,  follow  instruc¬ 
tions  and  the  records  of  previous  burns,  and  soon  become  a 
more  efficient  burner  than  one  that  could  be  obtained  else¬ 
where.  Such  a  man  should  be  encouraged  by  good  wages 
and  every  facility  for  carrying  on  the  work.  In  getting  a 
burner  from  outside,  however,  no  judgment  of  his  efficiency 


can  be  formed  from  the  amount  of  wages  he  demands  nor, 
oftentimes,  from  the  testimonials  he  presents. 

In  these  papers  the  first  two  requirements  are  assumed, 
and  attention  given  exclusively  to  promoting  the  third  es¬ 
sential  of  successful  brick  burning  by  laying  down  a  sys¬ 
tematic  method  of  procedure  and  providing  for  the  keeping 
of  an  accurate  record  of  the  conditions  and  progress  of  every 
kiln  and  every  burn.  Such  a  method  of  conducting  the  burn¬ 
ing  of  the  kilns  and  of  recording  and  preserving  data  can 
not  but  lead  to  improvement,  both  in  quality  of  brick  and 
economy  of  fuel,  and  to  such  a  mastery  of  this  most  complex 
and  vital  operation  of  brick  manufacture  that  positive, 
definite  results  can  always  be  assured. 

KILN  REPAIRS. 

The  first  thing  that  should  receive  the  attention  of  the 
brickburner  is  the  condition  of  the  kiln  after  the  burning 
and  emptying.  The  kiln  should  be  carefully  looked  over  be¬ 
fore  the  emptying  is  finished,  so  that  any  necessary  work 
upon  it  can  be  done  without  delaying  manufacturing  opera¬ 
tions. 

All  kilns  need  cleaning  regularly  and  will  get  out  of 
repair  more  or  less  by  reason  of  the  severe  strain  of  repeated 
heating  and  cooling.  Flues  in  the  bottom  will  become  filled 
with  sand  and  brick  chippings,  and  flues  in  the  walls  be  par¬ 
tially  closed  by  the  expansion  of  the  lining,  or  the  stress  of 
the  crown  arch.  Flue  walls  will  settle  and  get  out  of  shape, 
causing  an  uneven  floor.  Floor  brick  will  break  and  have  to 
be  replaced.  Flash  walls  will  crack  and  warp  and  pull  away 
from  the  kiln  wall  or  draw  in  toward  it,  and  the  space  for 
combustion  gases  become  constricted,  causing  further  dam¬ 
age.  The  furnace  throat  arches  will  pull  down  and  the  kiln 
lining  inside  of  flash  walls  come  in,  especially  if  there  have 
been  poor  materials  or  poor  workmanship.  The  crown  arch 
will  get  out  of  shape  or  fall  in  entirely.  In  the  former  case 
it  should  be  raised  up  either  in  part  or  in  whole  and  a  portion 
taken  out  and  relaid.  If  this  is  neglected  until  the  latter 
occurs,  then  the  whole  must  be  relaid  in  the  best  manner. 
Cracks  will  appear  in  the  walls  and  crown,  or  in  the  flues, 
admitting  cold  air  to  the  kiln  and  interfering  with  the  draft. 
The  crown  may  leak  and  cause  damage  to  the  brick  during 
the  setting  or  water-smoking.  The  furnaces  will  need  to  be 
thoroughly  cleaned  after  every  burn  and  repairs  frequently 
made  to  arches,  doors,  charging  or  coking  tables,  or  grate 
bars.  The  stack  or  chimneys  may  crack  and  need  daubing. 
Underground  smoke  flues  outside  of  kiln  may  become  dam^- 
aged.  Drains  may  become  clogged  and  the  bottom  of  kiln 
flues  or  stack  become  water-soaked.  All  or  any  of  these  dam¬ 
ages  to  kiln  may  occur  and  injure  its  efficiency. 

The  proper  man  to  look  after  kiln  repairs  is  the  burner, 
since  he  must  be  responsible  for  the  results  of  the  work  of 
the  kiln.  He  should  have  no  occasion  to  excuse  bad  results 
on  account  of  remediable  defects  in  the  kiln.  It  is  not  only 
true  in  kiln  management  that  “a  stitch  in  time  saves  nine,” 
but  that  it  also  saves  fuel,  time  and  labor  and  an  excessive 
loss  from  defective  brick. 

Of  course,  there  is  a  great  difference  in  kilns  as  to  getting 
out  of  repair.  Many,  in  building  kilns,  do  not  count  upon 
the  cost  of  repairs  and  the  annoying  delay  often  caused 
thereby.  They  look  merely  to  making  the  first  cost  of  the 
kiln  as  low  as  possible.  Moreover,  for  this  reason  they  also 
neglect  proper  drainage  and  the  insulation  of  the  kiln  bot¬ 
tom  from  ground  moisture,  and  thus  for  every  dollar  saved 
in  construction  they  lose  many  times  the  amount  in  fuel, 
labor  and  the  time  of  burning.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  brick¬ 
burner,  however,  to  make  the  best  of  conditions  not  under 
his  control,  and  to  get  the  very  best  results  he  can  with  the 
facilities  afforded.  But  he  can  and  should  prevent  matters 
from  getting  worse  by  keeping  the  kilns  clean,  tight  and  in 
good  order.  To  accomplish  this  he  will  generally  be  fur¬ 
nished  with  the  requisite  materials  and  assistance,  if  he 
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shows  proper  interest  in  his  work  and  produces  good  results 
for  his  employers. 

The  brickburner  should  learn  to  become  handy  with  the 
trowel  and  hammer,  so  that,  on  a  small  yard  especially,  he 
can  do  much  of  the  kiln  repairing  himself.  By  carefully  ob¬ 
serving  the  results  of  his  work  in  this  line  he  will  learn 
how  to  improve  upon  it  and  to  make  the  repairs  more  durable. 

The  brickburner  should  be  provided  with  the  necessary 
tools  for  cleaning  out  furnaces  and  for  removing  the  sand 
and  chippings  from  flues.  He  should  also  have  trowel,  ham¬ 
mer,  mason’s  level  and  plumb,  and  straight-edge  for  making 
kiln  repairs.  These  tools,  together  with  his  other  apparatus, 
should  be  kept  in  place  in  the  burner’s  office  or  tool  house, 
convenient  to  the  center  of  his  operations. 

SETTING. 

To  burn  a  kiln  of  brick  intelligently  and  obtain  the  best 
results,  the  burner  should  know  just  what  kind  of  brick  are 
in  the  kiln,  their  condition  and  manner  of  setting.  Hence, 
the  brickburner  should  carefully  observe  the  setting  of  every 
kiln  and  make  an  entry  of  these  facts  in  the  place  provided 
in  the  kiln  record  books.  The  result  of  the  burning  can 
often  be  improved  by  changing  the  setting.  A  competent 


a  lower  row  of  vent  holes  in  the  crown,  through  which,  by 
raising  the  cover,  it  can  be  ascertained  whether  the  brick 
are  being  overfired  at  any  point.  These  vent  holes  are  also 
sometimes  used  for  admitting  cold  air  for  tempering  the  heat 
in  the  top  of  the  kiln  and  forcing  it  to  the  bottom. 

The  peep-holes  that  are  to  receive  attention  in  setting  are 
the  same  in  the  round  as  in  the  rectangular  kiln.  They  are 
placed  in  the  casing  of  the  doors  in  line  with  an  unobstructed 
passage  through  the  kiln  from  one  door  to  the  other.  There 
should  two  of  these  peep-holes,  one  near  the  top  of  the  door, 
about  midway  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  kiln  and  the 
other  formed  in  the  third  course  of  brick  from  the  bottom. 
In  order  to  insure  that  these  holes  will  enable  one  to  look 
way  through  the  kiln,  a  wood  strip  must  be  used  by  the  set¬ 
ters  as  a  guide  for  keeping  the  open  space  on  a  straight  line, 
in  the  manner  shown  in  Fig.  2.  Into  this  hole  can  be  placed 
a  clay  plug  cut  out  of  a  green  brick  (Fig.  3).  Both  the  half 
brick  and  the  plug  should  be  burned  moderately  hard,  so  as 
to  be  durable.  In  place  of  a  plug  a  thin  sheet  of  mica,  or  a 
piece  of  glass,  can  be  used  to  cover  the  peep-hole,  being  stuck 
on  with  clay.  Or,  a  piece  of  l£-inch  iron  pipe  may  be  placed 
in  the  casing,  projecting  two  or  three  inches,  and  a  tin  frame 
holding  a  piece  of  glass  be  made  to  fit  tightly  over  the  pipe. 


Figure  2. 


Figure  3. 


brickburner  should  be  able  to  direct  such  changes. 

PEEP-HOLES. 

Convenient  peep-holes,  as  shown  in  Fig.  1,  should  be  pro¬ 
vided  in  every  kiln  for  observing  the  progress  of  the  heat. 
Where  these  are  not  seen,  and  frequently  and  regularly  used, 
upon  a  brickyard,  it  is  a  sure  indication  that  the  burner  does 
not  understand  his  business  or  does  not  know  what  he  is 
doing,  but  is,  for  the  most  part,  blindly  following  his  own 
haphazard  ways. 

In  a  rectangular  kiln  there  should  be  two  permanent  peep¬ 
holes,  flaring  inside,  in  one  end  of  the  kiln,  just  in  front  of 
each  row  of  flash  walls  and  on  a  line  with  the  spring  of  the 
crown.  These  peep-holes  are  used  for  observing  the  uniform¬ 
ity  of  the  fires  and  for  detecting  any  overfiring  by  noticing 
the  first  signs  of  fusion  or  pulling  over  of  the  brick.  In  a 
round  kiln,  of  course,  peep-holes  cannot  be  placed  so  as  to 
compare  at  a  glance  the  uniformity  of  the  fires,  but  there  is 


as  shown  in  Fig.  4.  The  special  cast-iron  peep-hole  shown  in 
Fig.  5  is  sometimes  used.  This  casing  has  an  opening  about 
1|  inches  in  diameter,  with  a  'hinged  cover. 

These  peep-holes  are  for  observing  the  progress  of  the 
heat  down  the  kiln  and  the  variations  of  the  heat  from  end 
to  end  of  the  kiln.  They  are  also  for  watching  the  cones, 
which  are  placed  where  they  can  be  easily  seen  from  the 
peep-holes. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  brickburner  to  see  that  the  peep-holes 
are  properly  provided  in  the  setting. 

MEASURING  TILE. 

The  burner  should  also  see  that  the  measuring  tile  are 
properly  placed  under  each  measuring  hole.  These  are  tile 
placed  upon  the  top  of  the  brick  in  kiln  from  which  the 
measurements  of  settle  are  made.  They  are  generally  2Jxl2x 
12  fireclay  tile,  hard  burned,  and  should  be  placed  at  the 
same  level  in  the  kiln,  and,  if  possible,  upon  the  same  height 
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of  brick  in  each  kiln.  Where  the  setting  is  low,  piers  can  be 
built  up  for  these  tile. 

CONES. 

The  pyrometric  cones,  one  of  the  most  valuable  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  clay  industries  in  modern  times,  the  work  of  the 
renowned  German  ceramist.  Prof.  Dr.  H.  Seger,  are  now  so 
well  known  among  the  clayworkers  the  world  over  as  to  need 
no  description.  These  have  been  made  easily  accessible  to 
American  clayworkers,  at  the  low  price  of  one  dollar  a  hun¬ 
dred,  by  Prof.  Edward  Orton,  Jr.,  Columbus,  Ohio.  To  meet 
the  increasing  demand  for  the  cones  Prof.  Orton  has  erected 
and  equipped  a  building  especially  for  their  manufacture. 

No  brick  manufacturer,  using  down-draft  kilns,  can  afford 
to  neglect  the  advantage  given  by  these  cones  of  controlling 
the  burning  of  his  brick  to  the  extent  of  having  the  heat 
always  brought  to  the  proper  point  for  finishing  to  secure 
the  best  results.  Moreover,  by  knowing  at  what  cone  he 
burns  his  brick  he  can  talk  intelligently  with  other  manu¬ 
facturers  and  compare  the  refractoriness  of  materials  used. 


burned  brickbat,  as  shown  in  Fig.  7,  and  should  have  a  brick 
over  them  for  protection  from  the  direct  action  of  the  flames 
and  the  deposition  of  ash  from  the  fuel.  Three  cones  of  con¬ 
secutive  numbers  should  be  placed  in  a  row  with  the  numbers 
in  order,  the  middle  cone  being  the  one  that  it  is  desired  to 
have  bent  over  until  its  point  touches  the  brick  at  the  finish¬ 
ing  of  the  kiln.  The  cones  should  be  placed  in  both  ends  of 
the  kiln  about  three  feet  from  the  casing,  or  at  such  distance 
as  to  be  clearly  seen  from  the  peep-hole. 

TRIALS. 

In  burning  certain  kinds  of  brick,  such  as  flashed  brick 
and  glazed  brick  or  pipe,  the  burner  should  see  that  trial 
pieces  are  placed  in  kiln  where  they  can  be  reached.  These 
trial  pieces  have  holes  in  them  so  that  they  can  be  pulled  out 
with  a  hook.  They  may  be  set  on  top  of  the  brick  and  drawn 
out  through  the  vent  holes  in  crown,  and  also  in  both  ends 
of  kiln  and  drawn  out  through  a  hole  provided  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  in  the  door  casing  above  the  lower  peep-hole.  Even 
where  trials  are  used  for  determining  the  finishing  point, 


Figure.  4. 


In  beginning  the  use  of  cones  an  assortment  of  several 
numbers  will  have  to  be  ordered  and  these  set  in  the  kiln 
to  ascertain  what  is  the  proper  cone  for  the  clay.  Red-burn¬ 
ing  surface  clays  for  common  building  brick  are  generally 
well  burned  at  cone  .08  to  cone  1;  limey,  buff -burning  clays, 
at  cone  .08  to  .01;  shales  for  paving  brick,  cone  .02  to  cone  4; 
fireclays  for  face-brick  or  paving  brick,  cone  2  to  cone  8; 
clays  for  No.  2  firebrick,  cone  6  to  cone  10;  clays  for  No.  1 
firebrick,  cone  10  to  cone  18. 

The  burner  should  see  that  the  right  cones  are  placed  in 
the  kiln  as  directed.  In  down-draft  kilns,  properly  managed, 
it  will  only  be  necessary  to  place  the  cones,  regularly,  in  the 
lowest  peep-hole,  two  courses  of  brick  above  the  bottom, 
though  when  first  beginning  the  use  of  the  cones  it  is  inter¬ 
esting  to  place  them  in  different  parts  of  the  kiln,  not  for 
observation  during  burning,  but  for  inspection  afterward  in 
order  to  know  the  variation  of  temperature  in  different  parts 
of  the  kiln  and  the  range  of  heat  that  the  brick  will  stand. 
Fig.  6  shows  a  set  of  cones  taken  from  a  kiln  wherein  the 
burning  was  finished  at  cone  3. 

The  cones  should  be  stuck  upright  with  stiff  clay,  upon  a 


the  cones  should  be  used  for  determining  the  proper  temper¬ 
ature  for  salting  or  for  pulling  trials. 

CLOSING  KILN. 

As  soon  as  the  kiln  has  been  filled  the  doors  should  be 
cased  up  with  two  courses,  of  brick,  8  inches  each,  laid  on 
their  faces.  The  inner  course  may  be  built  up  by  the  setting 
gang,  or  by  the  burning  gang,  or  by  extra  help  under  the 
direction  of  the  burner.  The  putting  in  of  the  outer  course, 
including  first  the  daubing  of  the  inner  course,  should  be 
attended  to  by  the  burner.  These  courses  of  brick  can  be 
laid  up  dry,  and  then  each  well  plastered  over  with  mortar 
composed  of  about  one  part  of  fine  clay  to  three  parts  sand. 
This  can  be  put  on  with  a  trowel  or  with  the  hand.  When 
cracks  appear  in  the  outer  plaster  they  can  be  closed  up  with 
a  thin  paste  of  clay  and  sand  or  with  a  lime  wash,  put  on 
with  an  old  broom. 

The  burner  should  also  see  that  the  covers  over  the  vent 
holes  are  tight  and  that  all  cracks  are  properly  daubed  up. 
He  should  have  the  furnaces  made  ready  for  starting  the 
fires  just  as  soon  as  the  casings  have  been  put  in,  so  that 
there  may  be  no  delay. 

(To  be  Continued .) 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

WHAT  MIGHT  HAVE  BEEN. 


OME  POET  has  told  us  that  the  saddest 
words  of  tongue  or  pen  are  “It  might  have 
been.”  There  are  probably  very  few  lives, 
if  any,  and  very  seldom  is  there  a  high 
emprise,  that  cannot  be  looked  back  upon 
with  regret  for  the  things  that  might  have 
been.  The  late  Exposition  is  no  exception 
to  the  rule. 

The  most  extraordinary  omission  of  what 
might  have  been  was  to  start  with 

good  roads.  After  all  the  agitation  through¬ 
out  the  country  for  good  roads,  after  statis¬ 
tics  innumerable,  examples  interminable 

and  comparisons  without  end,  have  proved  to  everyone  that 
only  divided  authority,  warring  interests,  and  corporate  sel¬ 
fishness  are  the  causes  of  our  suffering  the  unwisdom  and 
the  waste  occasioned  by  bad  roads,  or  no  roads  at  all.  Here 
was  an  enterprise  with  no  divided  authority,  where  there 
was  “money  to  burn”  (a  good  part  of  -it  was  burned  too  in 
various  ways)  and  the  roads,  instead  of  being  the  first  things 
to  be  built,  were  the  last,  with  the  result  that  many  weeks 
after  the  opening  day  a  shower  of  rain  would  turn  some  of 

them  into  filthy  bogs.  That  this  criticism  is  a  just  one  is 

confirmed  by  the  fact  that  President  Francis,  on  more  than 
one  occasion  towards  the  close  of  the  Exposition,  declared 
that  if  he  ever  had  control  of  a  world’s  fair  again  the  very 
first  thing  he  would  insist  upon  having  made  was  the  whole 
system  of  roads,  but  it  was  not  the  president  that  was  to 
blame  for  this  omission,  the  one  who  was  in  fault  was  Archi¬ 
tect  Taylor,  who  was  a  trained  architect,  but  not  by  any  means 
an  “organizer  of.  victory”  in  the  matter  of  expositions.  His 
whole  thought  appeared  to  be  for  the  buildings,  good  roads 
were  an  after  consideration.  How  much  of  time  and  money  was 
wasted  through  this  oversight  it  would  be  impossible  to  cal¬ 
culate.  There  was  no  excuse  for  it  either,  for  we  have  had 
examples  enough  in  our  own  country  of  the  prime  importance 
of  roads  for  an  exposition,  without  even  the  need  to  go  abroad 
for  information.  The  New  Orleans  exposition  alone  should 
have  been  a  sufficient  object  lesson  in  this  respect.  One  of  the 
things  “That  Might  H^ve  Been”  was  good  roads  in  the  be¬ 
ginning.  What  a  difference  it  would  have  made. 

Another  of  the  “Might  Have  Beens”  was  a  classification. 
I  have  been  present  at  many  expositions,  have  been  closely  in¬ 
terested  in  more  than  one,  but  have  never  met  with  a  more  un¬ 
satisfactory  and  exasperating  classification  than  the  one  at 
the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition.  I  presume'  the  man  who 
was  responsible  for  this  was  the  director  of  exhibits,  F.  J.  V. 
Skiff.  I  would  have  asked  him  for  an  explanation  of  the  true 
inwardness  of  the  absurd  classification,  but  as  I  never  hap¬ 
pened  to  come  in  contact  with  that  gentleman  in  any  way  I 
had  no  opportunity  to  do  this.  We  can  leave  to  mechanicians 
the  enjoyment  of  such  an  arrangement  as  road  rollers,  mixing 
machines  and  power  printing  presses  in  the  Palace  of  Liberal 
Arts,  instead  of  the  Palace  of  Machinery,  where  they  logically 
belonged.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  classification  of  our 
own  lines  was  more  irrational  than  any  other,  or  if  it  simply 
came  home  to  me  more,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  absurdity 
could  not  go  further  than  in  the  distribution  of  the  numerous 
clay  products,  which,  gathered  together  as  they  should  have 
been,  would  have  made  a  magnificent  show.  The  combination 
of  utility  and  beauty  would  have  been  more  impressive  than 
that  of  any  other  art  or  industry,  but  the  effect  that  might  have 
been  realized  was  dissipated  by  a  silly  and  frivolous  classi¬ 
fication. 

Should  it  be  contended  that  though  the  material  be  of  clay 
there  is  so  much  difference  between  a  common  brick  and  a 
piece  of  high  grade  pottery  that  they  ought  not  to  be  in  the 
same  building,  then  I  reply  that  even  that  plan,  erroneous 


though  I  think  it,  was  not  adhered  to,  for  in  the  part  especially 
devoted  to  building  bricks,  fire  bricks,  sewer  pipes,  etc.,  in 
Mines  and  Metallurgy,  we  found  high  grade  decorative  pottery, 
while  under  the  roof  that  covered  exhibits  of  the  finest  pot¬ 
tery  and  porcelain  we  found  immense  exhibits  of  sewer  pipes, 
fire  brick  and  gas  retorts  and  terra-cotta  for  buildings. 

Narrowing  the  view  to  the  work  of  our  own  committee 
of  which  I  had  the  honor  of  being  secretary,  I  feel  that  other 
things  might  have  been.  Here  I  will  at  once  admit  the  prob¬ 
ability— I  will  even  go  so  far  as  to  say  the  certainty — that  I 
am  not  an  impartial  judge,  because  it  is  a  question  of  my  own 
idea,  which  was  rejected.  I  can,  however,  by  permission  of 
the  editor,  put  it  before  the  clayworkers  of  America  in  the 
hope  that  there  may  be  some  who  will  think  the  plan  “Might 
Have  Been”  good  and  the  still  wilder  hope  that  at  some  future 
day  the  said  plan  may  be  realized. 

My  proposition  was  an  edifice  of  clay  products,  a  building 
of  one  or  two  stories,  out  in  the  grounds.  Its  design  should 
have  been  beautiful  and  striking,  at  the  same  time  that  it 
admitted  the  introduction  of  any  number  of  different  clay  pro¬ 
ducts,  of  various  kinds  of  brick,  dry  press,  repressed,  rock¬ 
faced,  vitrified,  enameled,  glazed,  etc.,  while  roofing  tiles  of 
many  shapes,  sizes  and  colors  would  be  provided  for.  Every 
portion  of  the  interior  would  have  been  ceramic,  ceilings  and 
walls  and  floors.  The  window  frames  would  have  been  of  clay, 
as  in  one  of  Chicago’s  churches,  while  clay  products  would,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  have  supplied  every  interior  decoration, 
mantlepieces,  tile  stoves,  enameled  plaques,  and  enameled 
pictures  in  porcelain  frames.  Statuettes,  vases,  jardinieres  and 
many  other  things  could  have  been  found,  so  many  in  fact 
that  the  enumeration  of  them  would  take  too  much  space  here. 
A  kitchen  would  have  contained  all  kinds  of  culinary  ap¬ 
pliances  made  from  clay  and  it  would  not  have  been  necessary 
to  restrict  ourselves  to  only  one  stoneware  sink.  I  proposed 
too  that  one  room  should  be  fitted  up  as  a  chemical  laboratory, 
showing  the  great  variety  of  apparatus,  stills,  faucets,  flasks, 
dishes,  etc.,  made  from  clay.  All  these  are  regular  articles 
of  everyday  manufacture,  but  in  addition  there  would  have 
been  little  or  no  difficulty  in  getting  a  few  other  things  made 
that  are  not  usually  produced  in  clayware,  such  as  seats, 
settees  and  one  or  two  tables. 

This  association  of  exhibits  would  have  been  unique.  It 
might  have  become  the  “clou”  of  the  fair.  It  would  have  im¬ 
pressed  every  class  of  the  public  and  I  have  no  doubt  the  build¬ 
ing  would  have  been  gladly  accepted  by  the  park  authorities 
to  remain  as  a  permanent  monument.  Another  part  of  my 
scheme,  an  important  one  it  seemed  to  me,  was  the  printing 
of  a  pamphlet  for  free  distribution,  giving  a  concise  but  in¬ 
teresting  description  of  the  building  and  its  component  parts, 
thus  advertising  the  individual  exhibitors.  Another  point 
that  would  have  been  impressed  upon  the  great  public,  one 
that  I  have  been  writing  upon  for  years  past,  is  that  an  ab¬ 
solutely  fireproof  dwelling  is  a  simple  and  easy  possibility. 

All  the  above  points  were  placed  before  the  committee  for 
clay  industry  exhibits  appointed  by  the  National  Brick  Man¬ 
ufacturer’s  Association  and  fairly  and  fully  considered,  but 
there  was  a  lion  in  the  path.  This  was  a  scheme,  by  whom  first 
suggested  I  know  not,  for  a  government  museum  at  Washing¬ 
ton  in  which  clay  products  were  to  be  shown.  It  was  stated 
that  the  nucleus  for  this  museum  would  be  the  exhibits  from 
the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition. 

Museums  no  doubt  have  their  value — some  more  than 
others — the  least  of  them  will  at  least  provide  occupation  for 
a  janitor  or  two  and,  perhaps,  and  an  asylum  for  some  less 
successful  member  of  a  learned  profession.  It  may  be  that 
I  am  unjust  towards  museums  and  that  the  rejection  of  my  pet 
idea  has  soured  me  towards  them,  but  think  for  a  moment  how 
much  better  that  beautiful  tile  exhibit  of  the  Cambridge  Tile 
Works,  Covington  ,Ky.,  would  have  shown  in  a  ceramic  palace, 
or  the  “Sun  worshippers”  of  the  Hartford  Company.  Outside 
the  building  would  have  given  every  possible  opportunity 
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to  exhibit  on  paths  and  terraces,  paving  bricks,  ornamental 
terra-cotta,  garden  vases,  fountains  and  many  more  besides. 

Does  any  one  ask:  “What  is  the  use  of  all  this  now?”  I 
hope  it  is  of  use.  I  am  aiming  at  the  future  and  though  it 
may  be  a  generation  before  another  stupendous  exposition  will 
be  attempted,  yet  some  ambitious  western  state  may  endeavor 
to  outdo  the  achievement  of  St.  Louis  Not  in  mere  spreading, 
let  us  hope,  but  in  merit  and  scientific  arrangement. 

How  greatly  the  attractiveness  of  individual  exhibits  is 
enhanced  by  association  is  proved  by  the  famous  rooms  in  the 
German  section  of  the  Palace  of  Varied  Industries.  These  were 
co-operative  exhibits,  made  up  of  the  productions  of  different 
manufacturers,  just  as  was  the  beautiful  open  court,  which 
was  illustrated  on  page  479  of  the  November  Clay -Worker. 
These  rooms  off  the  open  court  contributed,  to  a  very  great 
extent,  to  the  richly  merited  appreciation  of  all  visitors,  which 
placed  Germany  easily  first  among  all  foreign  exhibitors. 

When  looking  back  upon  the  things  that  were  done  and 
pondering  what  was  left  undone  it  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the 
most  serious  omissions  was  the  presentation  of  the  merits  of 
well  burned  clay  as  a  material  for  construction,  showing  by 
examples  in  comparison  and  by  statistics  along  with  the  ex¬ 
amples,  the  superiority  of  clay  products  over  any  kind  of 


timber  is  basket  oak,  showing  a  resistance  to  crushing  of 
431,000  pounds,  or  2,950  pounds  per  square  inch,  moisture  35.8 
per  cent. 

Next  in  order  we  have  the  three  concrete  columns.  The 
first  of  these  was  composed  of  Portland  cement  1,  sand  2,  peb¬ 
bles  4,  and  was  reinforced  with  eight  twisted  steel  bars.  The 
age  at  time  of  testing  was  three  months  fifteen  days;  the 
crushing  strength  was  497,000  pounds,  or  3,160  pounds  per 
square  inch.  The  second  concrete  column  has  a  similar  com¬ 
position  to  the  first,  but  it  is  not  reinforced.  The  age  at  test¬ 
ing  was  three  months  and  seventeen  days,  the  crushing 
strength  is  272,000  pounds  or  1,710  pounds  per  square  inch. 
The  third  concrete  column,  having  a  similar  composition  of 
cement,  sand  and  pebbles,  is  reinforced  with  four  corrugated 
bars,  the  age  was  three  months  sixteen  days,  the  crushing 
strength  349,100  pounds,  or  2,180  pounds  per  square  inch. 

The  center  of  the  exhibit  is  occupied  by  three  portions  of 
columns,  showing  the  method  of  reinforcing  with  steel  bars. 

The  last  four  columns  are  brick.  The  first  of  these  is 
labeled  “hard  brick,”  laid  in  neat  cement,  age  one  month.  The 
crushing  strength  of  this  is  623,600  pounds,  or  4,700  pounds  per 
square  inch.  The  next  “light  hard  brick.”  This  is  laid  in 
lime  mortar,  lime  1,  sand  3,  age  24  days.  The  crushing 
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Government  Tests  of  Brick,  Concrete  and  Timber  Columns. 


timber,  stone  or  stucco.  One  of  the  most  interesting  exhibits 
was  that  of  the  Watertown  Arsenal  tests,  shown  at  the  west 
end  of  the  Government  building.  I  made  a  photograph  of  this 
exhibit  for  the  illustration  herewith.  The  exhibit  contains 
all  the  information  on  the  face  of  it.  There  were  twelve  col¬ 
umns  of  equal  dimensions.  The  rods  on  the  outside  of  the 
brick  and  concrete  columns  serve  the  purpose  of  holding  the 
columns,  which  had  been  subjected  to  the  crushing  test,  to¬ 
gether.  The  sign  tells  us  that  these  columns  are  “specimens 
of  constructive  timber,  brick  and  concrete  pillars  and  columns 
tested  at  the  Watertown  Arsenal  Testing  Laboratory,  Water- 
town,  Mass. 

Reading  from  left  to  right,  the  first  five  columns  are  timber, 
the  first  of  these  is  Douglas  Fir,  or  Oregon  Pine;  the  crushing 
strength  was  732,000  pounds,  or  6,360  pounds  per  square  inch, 
moisture  11.3  per  cent.  The  next  is  long  leaf  pine,  crushing 
strength  616,300  pounds,  or  4,400  pounds  per  square  inch,  moist¬ 
ure  26.9  per  cent.  The  third  is  short  leaf  pine,  crushing 
strength  504,000  pounds,  or  3,780  pounds  per  square  inch,  moist¬ 
ure  30.7  per  cent.  Next  is  spruce,  392,000  pounds,  or  2,780 
pounds  per  square  inch,  moisture  42.2  per  cent.  The  last 


strength  was  69,200  pounds,  or  465  pounds  per  square  inch. 
The  third  column  is  “wire  cut  brick.”  This  is  a  side-cut  brick, 
laid  in  cement  mortar,  of  cement  1,  sand  2,  age  25  days.  The 
crushing  strength  is  342,000  pounds,  or  2,410  pounds  per  square 
ii'ch.  The  last  column  is  “dry  pressed  brick,”  laid  in  neat 
cement;  age  one  month.  The  crushing  strength  of  this  is 
402,000  pounds,  or  2,880  pounds  per  square  inch. 

By  this  we  see  that  the  vitrified  brick,  laid  in  neat  cement 
has  the  greatest  strength  of  any  of  the  incombustible  and 
otherwise  indestructible  materials.  It  is  a  very  instructive  and 
interesting  exhibit  as  it  stands,  although  the  government  test 
merely  gives  a  perfectly  impartial  statement  of  one  set  of 
comparative  facts. 

What  we  might  have  done  was  to  prepare  an  exhibit  show¬ 
ing  to  the  public  the  comparative  strength,  durability,  freedom 

from  repairs  and  repainting,  incombustibility,  sanitary  qual¬ 
ities  and  cost  of  building,  maintenance  and  insurance,  of  the 
principal  building  materials,  such  as  timber,  stone  and  brick. 
Such  an  exhibit  as  this  could  have  been  made  to  do  most  ef¬ 
fective  work  in  favor  of  the  best  of  all  building  and  decorative 
materials,  that  which  is  made  from  well  burned  clay. 

Geo.  J.  M.  Ashby, 
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DEPRECIATION  OF  BRICK  WORKS. 


VERY  YEAR  we  have  the  question  put 
to  us:  “How  should  the  depreciation 
of  the  various  parts  of  a  plant  be  cal¬ 
culated  so  that  the  exact  reduction  in 
value  can  he  placed  in  the  books?” 

Every  building,  every  machine  and 
everything  that  is  used  wears  out  and 
is  reduced  in  value.  As  each  part  of 
the  plant  required  for  the  manufacture  has  to  he  entered  in 
the  accounts  at  its  cost  price,  in  course  of  time  its  actual 
value  and  the  amount  standing  in  the  books  would  not  agree, 
and  when  the  time  arrived  that  the  article  was  so  worn  that 
it  could  no  longer  be  used  its  value  would  suddenly  drop  to 
a  minimum.  In  order  to  prevent  this  and  to  have  at  any 
and  all  times  a  true  knowledge  of  our  assets,  we  must,  from 
time  to  time,  write  off  from  the  original  cost  a  certain  sum 
as  depreciation.  How  much  this  should  be  depends  entirely 
upon  the  wear  and  deterioration.  (Not  entirely.  The  introduc¬ 
tion  of  an  improved  machine  will  lessen  the  value  of  a  less 
effective  one.- — Translator’s  note.)  We  put  down  the  depre¬ 
ciation  in  percentages  from  the  cost  price  so  that  the  value 
standing  in  the  books  is  reduced  each  year  and  sinks  at  last 
to  the  minimum,  although  in  many  cases  the  machine  or 
other  article  is  still  thoroughly  usable.  Where  the  ledger 
statement  of  the  value  has  come  down  to  the  minimum  point, 
then  the  manufacturing  profit — other  things  being  equal — 
must  show  a  considerable  increase,  which  makes  it  by  no 
means  unfavorable  for  the  income  tax  assessor.  Experience 
has  enabled  the  business  man  in  the  course  of  time  to  fix 
upon  a  percentage  which  will  be  approximately  correct, 
though  it  is  not  to  be  understood  from  this,  that  percentage 
should  be  the  same  for  every  case,  yet  these  practical  results 
may  be  taken  as  useful  pointers,  leaving  to  each  one  the  fixing 
upon  suitable  limits. 

The  manufacture  of  bricks  and  clay  ware  has  a  number 
of  different,  things  connected  with  it  and,  naturally,  the  per¬ 
centage  of  depreciation  will  differ  accordingly.  If  we  use 
our  own  clay  bank,  then,  in  proportion  as  this  is  exhausted 
we  must  note  the  depreciation  of  value.  This  likewise  ap¬ 
plies  to  the  machines,  buildings,  kilns,  tools,  etc.,  and  the 
depreciation  should  be  fixed  at  a  higher  figure,  the  greater  the 
wear  and  tear  of  the  article  in  question. 

Commencing  with  the  clay  deposit,  what  is  to  be  put  down 
as  the  yearly  depreciation  depends  upon  the  amount  the  de¬ 
posit  stands  for  in  the  ledger — how  much  usable  clay  the 
deposit  contains,  and  how  much  it  has  been  consumed  dur¬ 
ing  the  year.  The  depreciation  from  the  figures  in  the  ledger 
must  he  fixed  at  a  higher  rate  the  more  the  raw  material 
has  been  used,  and  also  the  smaller  the  remaining  quantity 
is,  while  it  should  be  put  at  a  lower  figure  in  proportion,  as 
the  quantity  used  during  the  year  is  smaller,  and,  as  the 
original  deposit  is  extensive.  This  may  be  illustrated  by 
one  or  two  examples.  The  owner  of  a  brick  plant  has  a 
clay  bank,  which,  at  the  beginning  of  the  work,  contained 
just  enough  for  150  millions  of  bricks,  German  standard 
size.  He  has  originally  paid  50,000  marks  for  the  clay  bank, 
and,  by  previous  annual  depreciation,  it  has  been  brought 
down  in  the  ledger  to  45,000  marks.  If  the  manufacturer 
had,  in  the  one  year,  turned  out  150,000,000  bricks,  it  would 


be  necessary  to  write  off  the  whole  of  the  45,000  marks, 
hut  as  he  has  only  made  5,000,000  bricks,  or  the  thirtieth 
part  of  the  capacity  of  his  clay  bank,  he  must  only  take  the 
thirtieth  part  of  the  sum  in  the  ledger  for  depreciation, 
that  is  to  say  45,000  divided  by  30  is  1,500  marks.  If  instead 
of  5,000,000  he  has  made  double  the  quantity,  he  will  have 
to  write  off  3,000  marks,  on  the  other  hand  if  only  one  million 
bricks  have  been  made,  the  150th  part,  or  300  marks.  As 
a  matter  of  course,  nothing  is  written  off  for  depreciation 
of  the  clay  bank  if  the  system  is  adopted  in  keeping  the  ac¬ 
counts  of  charging  the  clay  used  against  current  expenses. 
In  the  above  case,  45,000  divided  by  150,000  would  give  us 
0.30  mark  per  thousand  bricks. 

The  depreciation  of  the  clay  bank  depends  therefore  upon 
three  factors:  1.  The  extent  of  the  deposit.  2.  The  value 
at  which  it  stands  in  the  ledger.  3.  The  annual  consump¬ 
tion  of  clay.  It  is  therefore  not  possible  in  this  case  to 
have  a  fixed  percentage  for  the  depreciation.  Returning  to 
the  above  examples,  in  the  first  case,  using  up  the  whole 
deposit  in  one  year,  it  would  be  necessary  to  write  off  one 
hundred  per  cent,  for  a  yearly  output  of  5,000,000,  3J  per  cent, 
for  10,000,000,  6|  per  cent.,  and  for  an  output  of  only  1,000,000, 
two-thirds  of  one  per  cent.,  so  that  the  depreciation  may  range 
from  two-thirds  of  a  per  cent,  to  one  hundred  per  cent.,  pro¬ 
viding  that  the  above  data  are  in  each  case  accurate. 

In  writing  off  the  buildings,  machines  and  tools,  the  dif¬ 
ferent  conditions  should  be  t-  V'  into  account.  A  brick¬ 
works  for  instance  that  is  starteu  for  some  one  purpose,  as 
for  instance,  for  supplying  bricks  for  building  a  tunnel  or 
a  dam,  etc.,  must  have  a  higher  percentage  of  depreciation 
than  a  plant  that  may  run  for  a  long  series  of  years.  Here 
too,  it  will  be  difficult  to  take  any  one  fixed  percentage.  If 
the  duration  of  the  brickworks  will  be  only  five  years,  then 
we  must  write  off  20  per  cent,  upon  the  buildings  each  year, 
while  for  a  plant  that  will  probably  run  for  many  years  and 
have  a  continuous  output,  8  per  cent,  will  be  ample.  In  con¬ 
nection  with  plants  of  this  latter  class  we  may  consider  the 
depreciation  for  dwellings  2  to  3  per  cent.,  for  drying  sheds 
4  to  6  per  cent.,  for  kilns  7  to  9  per  cent. 

Machines — except  in  the  case  of  short-lived  plants — may 
have  7  to  9  per  cent,  written  off,  taking  the  average  of  all 
the  machines.  If  the  machines  are  divided  under  different 
categories  the  depreciation  will  be  different,  according  to 
the  wear  that  each  is  subject  to.  Boilers  and  steam,  engines 
will  have  a  lower  percentage  than  crushing  machines,  while 
presses  will  have  to  have  a  higher  percentage,  if  we  wish 
to  keep  up-to-date  in  the  matter  of  the  press  and  procure  a 
new  brick  press  as  soon  as  the  old  one  is  worn,  or  a  new 
invention  enables  us  to  turn  out  better  products,  or  at  less 
cost.  In  such  cases  the  yearly  depreciation  may  be  as  much 
as  20  per  cent.,  or  even  more.  It  is  of  course  understood, 
that  whatever  the  old  press  sells  for,  will  appear  on  the 
credit  side  of  the  ledger. 

For  tools,  as  also  wagons,  horses,  etc.,  the  depreciation 
will  also  depend  upon  conditions.  Such  articles  as  are  easily 
destroyed  or  lost,  as  wooden  pallets,  must  show  a  greater 
depreciation  than  more  durable  articles. 

From  all  the  foregoing  it  appears  that  in  every  case  of 
writing  off  for  depreciation,  we  need  to  form  a  clear  idea 
how  long  a  thing — whether  a  fixture  or  movable — will  last, 
and  when  it  will  be  necessary  to  replace  it  by  a  new  one. 
If  we  take  this  into  account  we  shall  find  that  it  will  be  easy 
to  strike  the  right  figure,  but  it  will  also  be  found  that  there 
are  considerable  differences  for  different  articles. 

DEUT.  T.  &  Z.  Z. 


The  Butler  (Pa.)  Brick  and  Tile  Company  has  remodeled 
its  dryer,  installing  apparatus  purchased  from  the  American 
Blower  Company,  of  Detroit. 


If  you  are  looking  for  cheap  machinery,  scan  The  Clay- 
Worker  “For  Sale”  ads. 
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TRUTH  STRANGER  THAN  FICTION  EXEMPLIFED  BY 
THE  LIFE  OF  BRIAN  J.  DUNN. 


SOME  FIFTEEN  years  ago,  about  midsummer,  a  well 
dressed,  genteel  looking  young  man  made  his  appear¬ 
ance  in  my  brickyard  and  asked  for  a  job.  He  wore 
glasses  and  by  his  gentlemanly  address  and  general  appearance 
might  have  been  taken  for  a  book  agent,  traveling  mission¬ 
ary,  or  almost  anything  but  a  brickmaker.  At  first  I  was 
disposed  to  laugh  at.  the  idea  of  such  a  person  as  he  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  trying  to  do  brickyard  work;  but  finding  in  a 
few  minutes  later  that  he  knew  what  he  was  about,  I  took 
him  on.  I  had  at  the  time  a  mongrel  crew  of  Canadians, 
Irish  and  Nova  Scotians,  who  were  in  high  glee  when  they 
learned  that  “the  dude,"  as  they  at  once  named  him,  was  to 


he  would  entertain  me  with  the  account  of  his  experiences, 
which  if  written  out  would  read  like  a  volume  of  romance. 

Mr.  Dunn  was  born  in  a  town  of  brickyards.  His  father 
was  a  brickmaker,  and  of  course  the  son  worked  more  or 
less  at  the  business  as  he  grew  up.  He  dearly  loved  the 
mud,  and  used  to  say  there  was  no  perfume  so  grateful  to 
his  nostrils  as  the  smell  of  a  burning  brick  kiln.  But  he 
early  discovered  that  the  road  to  fame  and  fortune  through  the 
brickyard  was  a  long  and  uncertain  one;  so  after  picking 
up  what  education  the  town  school  could  give  him,  he  com¬ 
menced  the  study  of  the  law.  Soon  his  eyes  gave  out,  and 
after  some  months  in  hospital,  he  had  to  give  up  his  studies, 
and  go  to  work  with  his  hands.  It  was  soon  after  this  that 
his  father  died,  which  left  him  with  additional  responsi¬ 
bilities.  That  he  met  and  discharged  them  with  the  fidelity 
of  the  good  son  and  brother  goes  without  saying.  So  he 
worked  along  at  whatever  his  hands  might  find  to  do,  and 
they  were  capable  hands,  in  whatever  capacity  they  were 
made  use  of. 

One  winter  he  was  sent  for  to  go  up  into  the  wToods  to 
keep  books  for  a  lodging  camp,  the  regular  bookkeeper 
having  been  taken  sick..  When  he  got  there,  after  travel¬ 
ing  a  hundred  miles  or  more,  he  found  the  old  bookkeeper 
at  his  post.  The  foreman  told  him  he  could  go  to  work  as 
a  chopper  if  he  chose,  which  offer  he  promptly  accepted. 


McGowan’s  Turpentine  Camp,  Near  Mobile,  Ala. 


have  the  temerity  to  take  a  hand  with  them,  and  about  half 
a  day  was  the  extreme  limit  they  allowed  it  would  take  to 
“get  his  hide,”  in  the  brickyard  vernacular.  By  the  end 
of  the  week  there  was  a  marked  change  of  sentiment  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  “hide”  business,  and  they  all  seemed  more  anx¬ 
ious  to  save  their  own  than  to  secure  his.  This  began  my 
acquaintance  with  Brian  J.  Dunn,  whose  picturesque  and 
varied  career  was  so  suddenly  brought  to  a  close.  As  the 
years  passed  away  and  I  have  come  to  know  more  fully  the 
particulars  of  his  struggle  for  a  better  position  in  life,  un¬ 
der  conditions  which  would  seem  to  the  most  an  insur¬ 
mountable  handicap,  I  can  hardly  tell  which  to  admire  most, 
his  courage  and  persistence,  his  versatility,  the  splendid 
physique  which  made  the  endurance  of  the  many  hard  per¬ 
iods  of  his  life  possible,  or  the  big,  warm  Irish  heart  of 
him  which  made  him  a  jolly  good  comrade  always. 

It  may  seem  a  strange  comradeship,  the  youth  in  his 
prime  and  the  man  old  enough  to  be  his  father;  but  my 
most  pleasant  remembrances  of  him  will  always  be  con¬ 
nected  with  the  beautiful  summer  days  we  have  spent  to¬ 
gether  afloat  on  the  lakes  of  Maine,  or  by  the  glowing  camp 
fire  when  the  frosts  of  Autumn  were  near  at  hand,  when 


and  for  the  rest  of  the  season  wielded  the  ax  instead  of  the 
pen,  “for  twenty  dolars  per  month  and  baked  beans  twenty- 
one  meals  in  the  week,"  as  he  expressed  it.  Thus  he  was 
ever  ready  to  catch  on  to  anything  which  came  to  hand. 

From  brickmaking  to  literature  would  seem  to  be  rather 
a  strain  on  the  versatality  of  a  genius.  But  this  was  the 
jumps  my  hero  took,  without  seeming  to  realize  that  it  was 
much  of  a  change.  He  became  night  operator  at  the  Bangor 
Daily  News,  Avhich  position,  and  later  as  night  editor, 
he  filled  for  a  year  or  two,  and  when  he  wanted  a  vacation 
he  would  go  off  and  work  two  or  three  weeks  in  the  brick¬ 
yard  for  recreation.  Leaving  Bangor  he  took  a  position  on 
the  Worcester  Telegram.  After  a  very  successful  year’s 
work  on  that  paper,  he  assumed  the  editorship  of  a  polit¬ 
ical  paper  in  New  Jersey.  Soon  after  the  assumption  of 
his  duties  on  this  paper  it  changed  ownership  and  politics 
at  the  same  time.  So  that  our  brickyard  literature  had  to 
resign  or  change  his  politics,  which  he  could  hardly  do  at 
so  short  notice.  His  next  position  was  on  the  Metropolitan 
Magazine  of  New  York.  On  leaving  this  he  was  out  of  a 
job,  so  he  took  a  trip  down  to  Atlantic  City,  which  happened 
to  be  at  the  time  Pati'ick  Gleason  was  just  having  himself 
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elected  mayor  of  that  lively  settlement.  It  transpired  that 
the  mayor  wanted  a  private  secretary  just  about  as  badly 
as  he  wanted  a  job,  and  a  bargain  was  soon  struck.  The 
most  amusing  of  all  the  episodes  in  his  checkered  life  was 
his  account  of  his  experiences  as  the  private  secretary  of 
the  mayor  of  Atlantic  City. 

I  mention  these  incidents  as  illustrative  of  the  fertility 
in  resources  of  the  man,  and  the  “never  say  no”  element  in 
his  nature.  He  was  ready  to  do  anything  that  came  to  hand, 
from  writing  poetry  to  shovelling  coal,  for  they  were  all 
the  means  to  an  end — the  goal  on  which  his  eyes  were 
steadily  fixed. 

After  countless  hardships  and  discouragements,  he  at 
last  found  himself  a  student  at  the  Boston  University  Law 
School.  He  took  a  two  years  course  in  one,  supporting  him¬ 
self  while  doing  so  by  writing  for  the  press.  The  way  he 
lived  throughout  this  period  would  make  an  instructive 
chapter  for  American  youths  to  read.  When  the  time  came 
he  took  his  examination  and  passed  triumphantly.  He  prac¬ 
ticed  for  a  short  time  in  Boston,  when  he  came  back  to  his 
native  place,  where  he  opened  an  office  and  was  meeting 
the  hard  earned  success  he  was  entitled  too  when  he  was 
taken  away,  leaving  a  young  wife  and  three  small  children 
to  face  the  world  as  best  they  may. 

Had  Mr.  Dunn  lived  he  would  have  made  himself  a 
prominent  man  in  his  section.  His  quick,  impulsive  nature 
might  have  led  him  into  error  sometimes;  but  such  char¬ 
acters  move  with  tremendous  energy  which  frequently  over¬ 
comes  obstructions  by  its  own  momentum. 

As  a  writer  Mr.  Dunn  had  a  great  deal  of  natural  ability, 
and  probably  would  have  made  success  in  literature  had 
he  devoted  himself  to  it.  What  he  wrote  was  dashed  off 
at  idle  moments,  with  but  little  attention  to  the  arts  and 
graces  of  composition.  In  this,  as  in  all  his  work,  the  quick, 
nervous  energy  of  the  man  is  manifest.  Plodding,  pains¬ 
taking  care  was  foreign  to  his  temperament.  Big-hearted, 
open-handed,  generous  and  lovable,  it  is  hard  to  understand 
that  his  life  should  end  almost  at  its  beginning.  In  his 
flight  The  Clay-Worker  lost  an  ardent  advocate,  the  N.  B. 
M.  A.  an  enthusiastic  supporter  and  I,  a  warm  personal 
friend  whose  like  I  can  not  hope  to  know  again. 

Wm.  Morrell. 


BRICKYARD  SKE,TCHE,S. 


A  TRIP  TO  MOBILE. 

It  was  our  pleasure  recently  to  pay  a  brief  visit  to  the 
city  of  Mobile,  where  we  unexpectedly  met  Mr.  Frank  H. 
Ried,  of  Memphis,  and  Lincoln  Morrison,  of  Rome,  Ga.,  both 

bent  on  the  same  errand  of  mercy — the  relief  of  a  certain 

gentleman  of  that  old  town  who  contemplated  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  new  brick  plant  near  by.  In  company  with  Mr. 

Ried,  Mr.  A.  A.  Hall,  a  new  recruit  in  the  brick  ranks,  and  Mr. 
McGowan,  who  had  sold  his  plant  to  Mr.  Hall,  but  recently, 
we  visited  the  plant  which  is  located  some  twenty  odd  miles 
south  of  the  city.  The  plant  is  a  small  one,  turning  out 
about  20^000  brick  per  day  by  the  stiff  mud  process,  with  a 
Steele  &  Sons  equipment. 

They  use  a  surface  clay,  which  burned  in  common  up-draft 
kilns  makes  a  fair  common  brick.  Mr.  Hall  contemplates 
improving  the  equipment  so  as  to  make  more  and  better 
brick. 

Mr.  McGowan  added  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  trip  by  taking 
us  to  his  immense  turpentine  plant  located  some  four  miles 
distant  from  the  brick  plant.  It  was  our  first  glimpse  of  a 
real  turpentine  camp,  and  the  novelty  of  the  situation  was 
very  enjoyable.  The  accompanying  pictures  will  give  our 
readers  just  an  intimation  of  what  we  saw,  but  neither 
pictures  nor  words  can  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  life 
giving  atmosphere  which  is  a  very  important  part  of  this 
Southern  industry. 

If  any  of  our  readers  should  be  in  Mobile  at  any  time  they 
should  make  this  trip,  and  then  journey  on  another  four  to 


six  miles  to  the  hamlet  of  Kipling,  now  famous  as  the 
winter  home  of  W.  D.  Gates  of  Chicago.  But  don’t  count  on 
getting  back  the  same  day  for  the  train  don’t  return  city¬ 
ward  until  the  next  morning.  One  train  out  in  the  evening 
and  one  in  in  the  morning  is  the  limit  of  the  Kipling  line: 

We  found  the  veteran  brickmaker,  John  K.  Hale  very 
busy  rebuilding  his  plant.  He  said  the  past  season  had  been 


“Snap  Shots”  of  the  Hall  Brickyard. 


a  good  one,  and  that  the  prospects  indicated  a  still  better 
one  for  the  year  to  come,  and  that  he  was  getting  ready  for 
it  by  installing  a  new  dryer  of  his  own  design,  and  generally 
overhauling  his  plant. 

Mobile  Has  A  Sand-Lime  Brick  Plant. 

In  company  with  Lincoln  Morrison,  we  visited  the  new 
sand-lime  brick  plant  of  the  Southern  Brick  Co.,  which  is 
located  but  a  few  blocks  from  the  center  of  Mobile.  We 
found  a  well  built  compact  plant,  having  a  limited  quantity 
of  stock  on  hand,  but  they  were  of  good  quality.  They  say 
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the  demand  for  their  brick  has  been  good,  and  that  they 
have  every  reason  to  be  encouraged  in  the  further  introduc¬ 
tion  of  their  product.  The  sand  is  shipped  in  by  rail  or  boat 
from  a  point  some  twenty  miles  distant.  They  have  an 
equipment  furnished  by  the  American  Sand-Lime  Brick  Co., 
of  Chicago,  with  which  they  are  well  pleased.  A  feature  of 
their  work  which  struck  us  as  being  quite  significant  was 
the  filling  of  an  order  for  the  city  for  a  quantity  of  brick  to 
be  used  in  the  catch  basins  for  a  sewer.  That  they  were 
willing  to  put  their  brick  into  these  holes  which  are  filled 
with  water  more  than  half  the  time  indicated  their  entire 
confidence  in  their  durability. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

POSSIBLY  TEN  DOLLAR  BRICK. 


ACCORDING  to  men  who  sat  in  the  recent  meeting  of 
New  York  State  brickmakers,  held  in  New  York  city, 
the  market  for  common  brick  is  in  such  a  condition 
that  the  price  may  be  $10.00  per  1,000  the  coming  season. 
It  was  pointed  out  that  according  to  present  prospects  some¬ 
thing  like  1,000,000,000  brick  will  be  wanted  in  New  York 


to  more  than  twice  that  figure  will  be  welcome  indeed.  If  it 
comes  it  will  mean  a  revolutionizing  of  the  industry  in  this 
vicinity  and  will  restore  it  to  something  like  its  original  im¬ 
portance  commercially  and  financially. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  brick  is  being  more  and  more  used 
in  the  construction  of  buildings  of  all  sorts.  It  is  said  by 
architects  that  brick  imparts  a  home-like  appearance  to  flats 
intended  as  dwellings  that  proves  much  more  attractive  to  the 
average  tenant  than  stone.  No  matter  how  stone  is  used  or 
how  it  is  finished,  it  is  cold  and  unsatisfying.  Brick,  on  the 
contrary,  lends  itself  to  varying  methods  of  treatment  with 
equal  facility  and  causes  many  people  to  accept  it  as  the  ideal 
building  material  for  that  reason. 

In  the  facades  of  buildings,  in  decorative  work  wherever 
wanted  and  in  other  capacities  about  buildings  wanted  for 
widely  varying  purposes  it  is  the  ideal  material  and  com¬ 
mends  itself  to  architects  and  builders  in  conformity  there¬ 
with. 

Among  other  subjects  discussed  were  labor  troubles  and 
their  relation  to  the  consumption  of  brick,  the  question  of 


Views  of  the  Southern  Brick  Company’s  Sand-Lime  Brick  Plant. 


the  coming  summer.  Practically  everything  previously 
shipped  here  is  used  up  and  whatever  is  consumed  the  coming 
season  must  be  made  as  wanted. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  the  requirements  of  New  York 
city  alone  will  be  far  beyond  the  productive  capacity  of  the 
yards  which  ordinarily  supply  the  city,  consequently  a  high 
and  active  market  may  reasonably  be  expected.  While  pres¬ 
ent  optimistic  conditions  may  change  materially  before  the 
making  season  actually  begins,  there  is  nothing  in  the  situ¬ 
ation  now  to  warrant  any  expectation  of  such  an  undesirable 
outcome. 

It  was  said  that  $10.00  brick  would  be  a  fortune  to  many 
makers.  They  have  sold  as  low  as  $4.50  in  recent  years, 
which  doesn’t  allow  of  much  profit,  and  the  sudden  change 


workmen  for  the  yards  and  the  matter  of  finding  sufficient 
men  to  operate  the  yards  who  will  stay  long  enough  to  be¬ 
come  familiar  with  the  work  and  do  it  as  they  should. 

Transportation,  storage  and  various  new  devices  which 
are  said  to  be  destined  to  make  important  changes  in  the 
manufacture  of  brick  also  came  in  for  their  share  of  con¬ 
sideration. 

The  gentlemen  went  home  in  a  very  enviable  frame  of 
mind,  feeling  certain  that  additional  and  rapidly  increasing 
profits  are  guaranteed  by  existing  conditions  in  and  about 
New  York  city. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  summarize  the  outlook. 
In  its  report  it  said: 

“During  the  year  1903  there  was  a  decrease  in  the  quan- 
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tity  of  brick  manufactured,  so  that  when  the  enlarged  build¬ 
ing  operations  of  1904  began  there  was  a  shortage  of  brick 
at  all  the  yards  which  are  natural  sources  of  supply.  This 
shortage  caused  a  great  demand  and  prices  advanced  accord¬ 
ingly.  There  was.  220,000,000  brick  in  the  Hudson  River 
yards  January  1,  1904,  which  was  60,000,000  less  than  on  the 
corresponding  date  in  1903.  Even  though  the  Hudson  river 
north  of  Haverstraw  closed  two  weeks  earlier  than  usual, 
there  is  a  considerable  shortage  as  compared  with  previous 
years.  Plans  for  buildings  in  New  York  which  are  to  be 
filled  this  year  aggregate  $3,400,000,  compared  with  $1,340,000 
last  year,  gives  manufacturers  every  reason  to  expect  an  ex¬ 
traordinarily  prosperous  year.” 

Henry  Corse,  of  Saugerties,  who  annually  sends  out  10,- 
000,000  brick,  said,  after  listening  to  the  committee’s  report, 
that  he  didn’t  see  how  the  building  industries  of  New  York 
were  to  be  supplied  this  year,  unless  recourse  is  had  to  the 
New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  yards.  He  modified  this  as¬ 
sertion  by  declaring  that  they  could  use  sand-lime  brick  to 
fill  out  a  shortage.  Mr.  Corse  gave  out  the  following  table 
which  he  compiled,  showing  the  price  of  brick  for  the  past 


thirty-five  years: 

Spring. 

Fall. 

1870 . 

....  $8.00 

$8.25 

1880 . 

_  7.25 

7.00 

1890 . 

_  6.75 

6.75 

1900 . 

_  4.25 

4.25 

1904 . 

....  7.00 

8.50 

1905 — Present  price . 

8.50 

The  J.  B.  Rose  Company  acted  as  hosts  of  the  occasion 
and  Mr.  Rose  took  personal  charge,  seeing  that  all  the  visitors 
were  properly  cared  for.  He  often  repeated  his  previous 
statement  that  brick  will  be  worth  $10.00  on  lighters  at  the 
opening  of  the  building  season. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

NEWS  FROM  CUBA. 


HE  PROSPECTS  for  the  clay  industry 
are  much  brighter  than  they  have  been 
in  the  past,  and  there  is  every  indica¬ 
tion  that  there  will  be  a  large  demand 
for  bricks  from  the  United  States. 
Many  public  buildings  are  projected  in 
the  city  of  Havana  and  suburbs,  and  in 
most  cases  appropriations  have  been 
made  for  them.  The  authorities  are  calling  for  a  brick  that 
will  at  least  bear  its  own  weight,  as  in  the  past  six  months 
several  buildings  in  course  of  construction  have  collapsed, 
with  fatal  results.  It  is  time  some  enterprising  brickmaker 
from  the  States  should  look  into  the  prospects  here,  and  with 
modern  machinery  and  the  right  material  (of  which  there  is 
no  lack)  there  is  no  reason  why  a  large  fortune  should  not 
be  made  in  a  very  few  years.  There  is  a  fine  plant  here, 
which  has  not  been  a  success  merely  for  the  want  of  a  dry- 
pan.  It  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  creditors  and  could  be 
bought  at  an  absurdly  low  figure,  with  a  certainty  that  the 
purchaser  could  be  assured  of  the  sale  of  the  entire  product 
at  almost  unbelievable  prices.  The  market  here  calls  for  a 
brick  about  twice  the  size  of  those  used  in  the  States,  but 
the  prices  realized  are  so  high  that,  while  not  more  than 
half  the  number  produced  in  the  States  on  one  machine  can 
be  made  here,  the  net  profits  are  more  than  doubled,  prices 
running  from  $14  to  $18  per  thousand,  delivered  to  the  build¬ 
ings.  Remember,  also,  that  bricks  can  be  made  here  the  year 
round.  The  climate  is  simply  perfect,  and  statistics  prove 
Havana  to  be  one  of  the  healthiest  cities  in  the  world. 

There  are  so  few  mosquitoes  in  Havana  now,  thanks  to 
the  efficiency  of  the  Health  Department,  that  the  only 
American  paper  here,  the  Havana  Post,  offered  a.  reward 
some  time  ago  for  a  live  one.  On  the  whole  island  there  is 
not  a  poisonous  plant,  insect  or  reptile,  and  there  has  not 


been  a  single  case  of  yellow  fever  for  over  four  years.  The 
public  school  system  compares  very  favorably  with  that  of 
the  States,  and  social  life  cannot  well  be  beaten.  In  fact, 
one  has  only  to  pay  a  short  visit  here  to  see  the  advantages 
both  for  business  and  residential  purposes.  There  was  a 
time,  in  the  memory  of  most  men,  when  this  island  was 
“El  Dorado,”  when  money  was  so  plentiful  that  a  dollar  was 
the  least  coin  in  circulation,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  those  who 
are  supposed  to  know,  there  is  no  reason  why  history  should 
not  repeat  itself,  and  in  a  very  little  while.  The  customs  re¬ 
ceipts  for  the  past  six  months  were  nearly  $37,000,000,  or  a 
per  capita  of  about  $50.00,  a  showing  that  very  few  countries 
can  make. 

Opportunities  for  all  branches  of  business  are  here  in  pro¬ 
fusion — manufacturing,  agricultural  or  mining — but  the  clay 
industry  is  of  course  the  most  interesting  to  your  readers. 
All  buildings  in  Havana  are  roofed  with  French  tiles,  every 
one  of  which  is  imported  from  Spain  or  France  and  sell  for 
$75.00  a  thousand.  No  sewer  pipes,  conduits,  paving  bricks, 
asphalt  blocks  (though  asphalt  exists  here  in  large  quanti¬ 
ties),  or  pottery  are  made  here,  and  there  is  not  the  slightest 
reason  why  great  success  should  not  result  from  any  one  of 
these  industries. 

As  Cuba  is  under  the  protection  of  the  United  States,  there 
exists  an  absolute  guarantee  that  investments  here  are  safe 
from  governmental  or  popular  interference.  Why  not  give 
the  members  of  the  National  Brickmakers’  Association  a 
treat  next  year  by  holding  the  annual  convention  in  Havana? 
The  old  city  is  most  interesting.  There  is  to  be  found  here 
a  complete  change  in  customs,  manners,  buildings,  etc.,  from 
the  conditions  existing  in  the  States,  and  no  one  can  visit 
Cuba  without  broadening  his  mind  and  adding  to  his  knowl¬ 
edge.  J.  Mair  Staveley. 

Empedrado,  30,  Havana. 


REGULATIONS  OF  CONCRETE  IN  GERMANY. 


Some  regulations  for  the  use  of  concrete  in  connection 
with  elevated  constructions  (Hochbauten)  have  just  been 
issued  by  the  German  Department  of  Public  Works,  and  con¬ 
stitute  some  very  important  modifications  of  present  practice. 
In  the  following  some  of  the  main  points  are  recorded: 

Before  any  concrete  construction  is  commenced,  any  draw¬ 
ings,  statistical  calculations  and  specifications  showing  the 
total  arrangement  and  any  important  particulars,  must  be 
presented  to  the  building  police,  the  origin,  condition  and 
ratio  of  mixture  of  the  material  used  as  concrete,  being 
stated  in  full.  In  preparing  concrete,  there  shall  be  used 
only  sharp  sand,  gravel  or  any  addition  of  proper  grain  size. 

Official  testing  officers  will  have  to  take  care  of  the  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  material  in  case  of  necessity. 

The  concrete  must  be  prepared  only  in  such  amounts  as 
necessary '  for  its  immediate  use,  being  introduced  immedi¬ 
ately  after  being  mixed,  and  stamped  uniformly  until  some 
water  pours  out  from  the  surface.  The  individual  layers  of 
concrete  shall  not  be  more  than  15  cm.  in  thickness,  and  each 
being  stamped  properly  and  separately.  Any  continuous 
walls  should  be  commenced  throughout  their  length,  their 
height  being  maintained  constant  throughout  and  a  satis¬ 
factory  connection  with  any  transversal  walls  being  effected. 

All  lining  must  offer  sufficient  resistance  against  any 
deflections  as  well  as  against  any  shocks  in  stamping,  being 
so  arranged  as  to  be  withdrawn  without  danger  and  neces¬ 
sary  supports  being  left. 

In  the  case  of  a  new  layer  having  to  be  applied  to  fresh 
concrete  layers,  it  suffices  to  moisten  thoroughly  the  whole 
surface,  while  in  the  case  of  the  previous  layer  being  hard¬ 
ened,  the  old  surface  must  be  roughened  and  well  cleaned. 

In  the  case  of  buildings  having  several  stories,  no  story 
shall  be  commenced  before  the  one  immediately  below  has 
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been  examine*}  by  the  police.  No  work  shall  be  done  in  case 
of  frost  unless  any  noxious  effect  be  excluded. 

Before  the  concrete  is  hardened  sufficiently  any  parts  of 
the  building  should  be  protected  against  the  effects  of  frost 
and  against  any  premature  drying,  and  be  prevented  against 
any  shocks  and  loads.  In  the  case  of  frosty  weather  occur¬ 
ring  during  the  hardening  period  these  intervals  should  be 
lengthened  by  the  duration  of  the  latter.  Regular  diaries 
should  be  kept,  recording  the  hours  and  degrees  of  cold  of 
any  frosty  days. — Improvement  Bulletin. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

A  GREAT  NEBRASKA  BRICK  PLANT. 


“I  have  been  in  the  brick  business  all  my  life,  and  will 
probably  die  in  the  harness,”  said  Mr.  Richard  Hibbard,  of 
Kearney,  Neb.,  recently. 

Mr.  Hibbard  has  had  a  record  which  amply  backs  up  his 
statement  as  far  as  the  first  part  of  it  is  concerned,  but  he 
looks  to  be  a  long  way  from  the  “broken  bat”  period.  The 
Hibbard  Brick  Company,  of  which  Mr.  Hibbard  is  the  senior 
partner,  is  one  of  the  leading  plants  of  Nebraska,  being  lo- 


The  Hibbard  Brick  Company’s  Kilns. 


cated  at  Kearney.  The  product  of  the  plant  is  building,  pav¬ 
ing  and  pressed  brick,  and  the  fact  that  the  plant  has  grown 
rapidly,  both  in  extent  and  quality  of  its  product,  is  an  evi¬ 
dence  that  the  company  has  kept  abreast  of  the  times  and  has 
carved  the  way  to  success  by  the  surest  means  possible- 
good  product  and  prompt  delivery.  Associated  with  Mr. 
Hibbard  are  his  three  sons,  all  of  whom  are  practical  brick 
men,  and  in  addition  to  knowing  how  to  make  good  brick, 
they  also  know  how  to  lay  them,  so  that  they  can  tackle  a 
complete  job  from  the  clay  pit  until  the  building  is  ready  to 
turn  over  to  the  owner. 

The  Hibbard  Brick  Company,  located  at  Kearney,  Nebras¬ 
ka,  in  1880,  and  since  its  establishment  has  been  in  con¬ 
stant  operation.  At  the  start  the  plant  was  devoted  to  the 
manufacture  of  soft  mud  brick,  the  equipment  being  limited  to 
two  pug  mills,  a  horse  power  machine,  and  the  necessary 
horse  to  keep  things  moving.  That  things  did  move  is  evi¬ 
denced  by  the  fact  that  a  stiff  mud  machine  was  soon  add¬ 
ed  to  the  plant.  This  was  soon  displaced  by  an  Acme  ma¬ 
chine  of  The  American  Clay  Machinery  Company  make, 
which,  in  turn,  gave  way  to  one  of  The  American  Company’s 
No.  2  Giants.  A  rack  and  pallet  system  of  drying  was  used, 
and  a  continuous  kiln  was  added  in  due  time. 

The  present  equipment  of  the  plant  is  a  No.  2  Bucyrus 
Giant  with  Automatic  Oscillating  Reciprocal  table,  with  off- 
bearing  belt.  The  clay  is  prepared  with  two  pug  mills  and 
a  grinding  machine  for  shale.  The  machinery  is  driven  with 
a  125  horse  power  automatic  cut-off  engine.  On  the  yards 
are  twelve  drying  sheds  of  33,000  capacity  each,  a  continuous 
kiln  of  nine  chambers,  with  a  capacity  of  50,000  in  each 


chamber.  Two  up-draft  kilns  of  50,000  capacity  each,  and 
four  round  down-draft  kilns,  with  a  capacity  of  200,000.  Mr. 
Hibbard  is  a  genial  gentleman,  and  takes  pleasure  in  showing 
visitors  through  his  plant.  In  speaking  of  his  equipment 
he  said:  “All  the  machinery  was  manufactured  by  The 
American  Clay  Machinery  company  of  Bucyrus,  Ohio,  and 
it  is  like  the  old-time  religion — it’s  good  enough  for  Paul 
and  Silas,  and  is  good  enough  for  me.”  Having  started  with 
only  a  few  acres  of  ground,  the  company  has  added  to  its 
holdings,  until  at  the  present  time  it  owns  twelve  acres  of 
as  good  clay  as  there  is  in  the  west.  So  far  as  prospected, 
the  supply  of  clay  seems  to  be  inexhaustible.  The  bank  has 
been  worked  to  a  depth  of  forty  feet  without  showing  any 
signs  of  giving  out.  The  plant  is  turning  out  40,000  brick  per 
day,  and  is  enjoying  a  trade  which  makes  it  a  pleasure  to  be 
in  business. 


ARAB  ARCHITECTURE. 

I 

A  writer  in  one  of  our  English  exchanges,  in  discussing 
the  architecture  of  the  Arabs,  states  that  it  bears  a  certain 
resemblance  to  that  of  Byzantium.  It  uses  the  columns  to 
support  arches  and  imitates  the  method  of  resting  domes  upon 
pendentives  disposed  in  square.  But  it  is  distinguished  from 
the  Byzantine  by  the  employment  of  the  ogee  and  the  horse¬ 
shoe  arch,  lighter  in  effect  than  the  semicircular  form,  and  by 
the  strange  but  graceful  innovation  in  the  shape  of  pendentives 
supporting  the  dome,  which  have  given  to  the  form  of  con¬ 
struction  in  which  they  are  employed  the  name  of  voute  a 
stalactites. 

The  bare  walls  without  openings  that  Saracenic  exteriors 


Drying  Racks  of  the  Hibbard  Brick  Company. 

present  are  necessary  to  resist  the  power  of  the  sun;  the  inter¬ 
iors,  on  the  other  hand,  present  a  profuseness  of  ornament 
of  the  most  exquisite  and  refined  kind,  which,  though  every 
sort  of  animal  representation  is  excluded,  depends  for  its  effect 
upon  variety  of  colors  and  materials.  This  form  of  archi¬ 
tecture  is  replete  with  all  that  is  fanciful;  it  often  displays 
much  grace  and  elegance,  though  rather  of  an  artificial  kind, 
and  with  more  richness  than  dignity.  It  pleases  the  eye  by 
the  variety  of  forms  and  colors,  by  the  play  of  light  and  shade, 
but  it  does  not  enrich  the  intellect  with  any  defined  or  precise 
idea. — Carpentry  and  Building. 


WELL  PLEASED  WITH  THE  CLAY-WORKER. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

Gentlemen:  Enclosed  find  check  for  $2.00  for  The  Clay- 
Worker  for  another  year.  We  are  very  much  pleased  with 
the  same.  Our  output  was  less  than  common  on  account  of 
such  a  rainy  season.  We  only  have  an  open  yard,  but  hope 
some  time  in  the  future  to  haye  an  up-to-date  yard.  Hope 
all  of  your  readers  are  as  well  pleased  with  The  Clay-Worker 
as  we  are.  Godkin  &  Allen. 

Watertown,  N.  Y. 
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DRYERS. 


THE  QUESTION  of  drying  is  an  important  one  to  the 
clay,  brick,  and  similiar  industries.  The  illustration 
herewith  shows  a  Direct  Heat  Rotary  Blast  Dryer 
which  is  installed  in  many  of  the  largest  plants  in  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  many  foreign  countries,  and  is  especially 
adapted  for  drying  clay,  sand,  phosphate  rock,  marl,  lime  re¬ 
fuse,  tartaric  pomace,  etc. 

This  dryer  is  continuous  in  action,  the  material  being  con¬ 
stantly  fed  in  at  one  end  and  discharged  at  the  other  per¬ 
fectly  and  evenly  dried.  The  fuel  is  consumed  in  the  furnace, 
and  the  gases  of  combustion  discharged  directly  into  the 
dryer  shell,  where  they  mingle  thoroughly  with  the  material 
being  dried.  By  the  revolutions  of  the  dryer  the  material  is 
constantly  dropped  through  the  hot  gases.  The  material  and 
furnace  gases  travel  in  the  same  direction,  with  the  highest 
temperature  in  contact  with  the  wettest  material,  which  pro- 


the  wear  is  small  and  entirely  confined  to  parts  easily  re¬ 
paired  or  replaced  at  small  cost. 

It  is  known  positively  that  this  dryer  is  one  of  the  most 
economical  both  in  first  cost,  as  a  larger  capacity  is  obtained 
for  a  small  expenditure  of  capital,  and  also  in  the  cost  of 
operation,  on  account  of  its  design  and  construction,  require- 
ing  a  minimum  of  labor  and  utilizing  a  maxium  of  heat  in 
the  fuel.  Only  one  man  is  required  to  operate  the  machine, 
and  his  work  consists  in  superintending  and  firing. 

Initial  installations  are  made  on  a  guarantee  of  capacity 
and  economy  of  operation,  at  prices  that  will  interest  par¬ 
ties  who  contemplate  installing  dryers.  Plants  have  been 
installed  in  almost  every  state  in  the  Union,  as  well  as  in 
Mexico,  South  America,  England,  Canada,  etc. 

These  dryers  are  handling  as  high  as  twenty  tons  of  ma¬ 
terial  per  hour,  with  remarkably  low  fuel  consumption  and 
labor. 

Further  information  and  catalogues  can  be  obtained  from 


The  American  Process  Company’s  Direct  Heat  Rotary  Blast  Dryer. 


cedure  is  theoretically  and  practically  essential  to  economy, 
and  prevents  injury  to  the  material,  for,  as  it  becomes  dryer 
the  heat  is  constantly  dropping,  and  when  the  material  is 
dry  it  does  not  come  in  contact  with  a  heat  greater  than  200 
degrees,  thus  preventing  cracking  of  sand,  or  injury  to  clay. 

For  material  that  does  not  admit  of  coming  in  contact 
with  direct  heat,  a  steam  heated  air  dryer  is  furnished,  which 
is  the  same  as  shown  in  the  illustration  herewith,  except  that 
in  this  type  no  furnace  is  installed;  instead,  the  air  is  heated 
by  being  first  passed  over  steam  coils.  It  then  enters  the 
drying  cylinder,  and  by  the  rotation  of  the  same,  the  material 
to  be  dried  is  constantly  showered  through  the  hot  air  and 
discharged  from  the  dryer  perfectly  and  evenly  dried.  In 
this  way  the  heat  comes  in  direct  contact  with  every  part  of 
the  material  to  be  dried. 

The  direct  heat  type  is  always  recommended  for  material 
that  will  admit  of  coming  in  contact  with  the  gases  of  com¬ 
bustion,  as  the  direct  heat  principle  is  an  important  feature. 
The  capacity  of  air  and  gases  for  carrying  off  moisture  in¬ 
creases  enormously  in  proportion  to  fuel  consumed  where  the 
higher  temperatures  are  used.  In  our  system  it  is  possible 
to  employ  this  principle  to  the  fullest  extent  without  any 
injury  to  the  material  undergoing  drying,  and  at  the  same 
time  we  guarantee  high  efficiency  of  evaporation. 

The  moving  parts  are  very  few  and  so  constructed  that 


the  manufacturers,  the  American  Process  Company,  62  Wil¬ 
liam  street,  New  York  City. 


THE  JAPANESE  ARMY  BUILDS  GOOD  ROADS. 


One  thing  for  which  both  Korea  and  Manchuria  are  in¬ 
debted  to  Japan — twice  over  during  the  last  ten  years — is  the 
construction  of  fine  highways  Avherever  the  army  has  moved. 
No  appropriation  is  ever  made  out  of  the  taxes  for  the  repair 
of  the  main  thoroughfares  in  either  of  these  countries,  and 
hence,  in  the  course  of  years,  the  roads  become  badly  cut  and 
water-worn,  and  during  the  rainy  season  are  practically  im¬ 
passable.  While  the  Japanese  have  not  metaled  the  new  roads 
which  they  have  been  steadily  building  from  the  time  they  left 
Seoul,  they  have,  at  least,  by  banking  the  centers  and  ditching 
the  sides,  insured  the  possibility  of  constant  traffic  over  them, 
even  during  the  rainy  season,  and  their  labor  will  leave  an  im¬ 
press  for  several  years. 

Where  (as  is  often  the  case)  the  old  road  has  been  worn 
by  travel  and  water  into  a  deep,  narrow,  V-shaped  gully,  the 
new  work  takes  a  fresh  course,  often  through  the  newly 
plowed  fields  of  the  Chinese  farmers,  and,  where  lowlands  or 
bogs  exist,  the  roadway  is  often  deflected  to  the  well-drained 
foothills.  At  places  where  the  defensive  idea  is  paramount, 
the  various  positions  are  so  connected  as  to  secure  great  ease 
of  communication  and  mobility  in  placing  troops. — Leslie's 
Weekly. 
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SOME  THINGS  NEED  ATTENTION. 


ARE  THOSE  who  are  doing  something  in  the  way  of 
land  drainage  beginning  wrong?  If  so,  put  them  on 
the  right  track. 

Are  you  a  tile  maker?  “Yes.”  Are  your  tile  rough,  un¬ 
evenly  burned  and  imperfect  in  form?  “Yes,  but  they  sell.” 
They  do.  Well,  suppose  that  your  trade,  knowing  the  fact 
and  having  had  trouble  in  laying  and  fitting  your  tile,  should 
go  to  some  other  factory  or  encourage  the  establishment  of 
another  factory?  “Then  I  will  make  better  tile.”  But  your 
character  as  a  tile  maker  will  be  established,  and  it  will  be 
hard  to  regain  the  lost  ground.  Better  keep  abreast  with  the 
times  by  using  the  best  machinery,  the  best  kilns,  make  the 
best  tile  and  look  out  for  the  best  trade.  By  so  doing  you 
will  keep  down  competition.  Take  a  peep  ahead,  pilot;  a 
little  turn  of  the  wheel  now  may  keep  your  ship  off  the  bar 
and  carry  you  safely  around  the  bend  and  out  into  the  straight 
channel  of  a  very  satisfactory  trade. 


QUERY  AS  TO  LENGTH  OF  TILE. 


“Will  you  please  state  whether  there  is  any  standard 
length  for  drain  tile?  Some 'tile  which  I  bought  recently  falls 
short  in  laying.  H.  B.” 

Green  tile  are  cut  13  1-2  inches  (usually).  Tile  when 
burned  are  about  12  1-2  inches  in  length;  it  depends  on  the 
kind  of  clay  and  the  burn.  Sixteen  pieces  are  expected  to 
make  one  rod.  Some  clays,  however,  shrink  much  more  in 
burning  than  others,  which  may  account  for  the  shortage 
mentioned  above.  Manufacturers  of  tile  with  such  clay  should 
provide  a  longer  cut-off.  We  know  of  no  established  rule 
which  requires  tile  to  be  a  given  length,  but  purchasers  have 
a  right  to  demand  rod  for  rod.  See  to  the  length  of  the  pieces 
before  purchasing  the  tile. 


RECORD  OF  FARM  DRAINS. 


The  drainage  of  farm  lands  has  become  so  common  that 
in  the  sale  and  purchase  of  farms  it  is  important  to  know 
where  the  underdrains  are  located.  In  fact,  it  is  often  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  convenience  and  a  saving  of  time  and  labor  to  have  the 
drains  so  recorded  or  plotted  that  the  drain  can  be  located 
without  any  difficulty.  It  is  frequently  desirable  to  extend 
the  work  of  drainage.  To  do  so  it  is  necessary  to  commence 
at  a  drain  laid  years  before.  If  this  can  be  done  without  ex¬ 
pending  too  much  time  and  labor  in  locating  the  drain,  so 
much  the  better.  One  cannot  long  remember  the  exact  line 
of  the  drain  after  having  put  it  in.  It  often  occurs  that  those 
who  dug  the  ditch  and  laid  the  tile  have  to  spend  much  time, 
a  day  or  more,  in  locating  the  drain.  With  the  laying  of  each 
drain  a  profile  or  plot  of  it  should  be  made  by  measuring  from 
some  established  corner,  mound  or  tree,  giving  the  direction 
to  the  place  of  beginning  and  the  direction  of  the  ditch  to  the 
head,  which  should  be  definitely  located  and  described  so  that 
the  drain  from  head  to  mouth  could  be  traced  easily.  If 
necessary,  a  plot  of  the  drainage  done  on  a  given  area  of  land 
and  filed  away  with  other  important  papers  might  be  valuable 
and  helpful  in  after  years.  We  know  that  it  is  not  common 
among  farmers  to  take  the  pains  to  make  a  record  of  their 


drains,  and  some  may  think  it  useless,  but  they  underrate 
the  importance  of  the  work. 

In  case  the  farm  is  sold  and  passes  into  strange  hands  the 
record  of  the  drains  is  more  important.  In  the  sale  of  land 
that  has  been  in  part  drained  it  is  often  claimed  that  the  land 
is  thoroughly  drained  when,  in  fact,  the  work  of  drainage 
was  not  well  begun.  With  a  record  of  the  drains  the  pur¬ 
chaser  can  afterward  extend  the  work  intelligently.  At  the 
time  of  the  sale  the  land  may  appear  to  the  purchaser  to  be 
well  drained  and  afterward  plainly  show  the  need  of  much 
work,  to  an  extent  that  requires  a  replanning  of  the  work 
and  reconstruction  of  the  drains  for  the  reason  that  the  tile 
first  laid  were  too  small.  In  such  cases  how  is  the  new  owner 
to  know  where  to  look  for  the  drains  or  the  size  of  the  tile 
except  to  dig  here  and  there  in  search  of  the  drains? 

Where  a  drain  gets  choked  or  filled  by  roots,  or  varmints 
get  in  and  die,  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  tell  where  to  locate 
the  obstruction  by  the  water  rising  to  the  surface,  but  this 
is  not  always  a  safe  guide  for  the  reason  that  the  water  may 
find  its  way  along  the  drain  to  a  point  much  below  the  ob¬ 
struction  before  it  rises  to  the  surface.  We  have  known  drains 
so  completely  lost  to  land  owners  that  new  drains  were  con¬ 
structed  rather  than  to  bother  about  finding  the  drains  and 
digging  up  the  tile. 

The  purchaser  of  a  farm  would  likely  pay  more  for  a  well 
drained  farm  which  had  a  correct  record  of  the  drains.  In 
cases  where  the  owner  expects  to  leave  his  land  to  heirs  he 
can  do  them  no  better  service  than  leave  recorded  information 
which  will  help  them  to  locate  every  drain  without  any  trouble 
if  they  have  need. 


TILE  DRAIN  VERSUS  OPEN  DITCH. 


A  good  tile  drain  is  better  than  an  open  ditch.  If  you  can 
carry  the  water  with  an  18  or  20-inch  tile  it  is  better  than  to 
have  an  open  ditch.  There  are  several  reasons  why  the  tile 
is  the  best.  It  is  agreed,  first,  that  a  tile  will  drain  more  ter¬ 
ritory.  I  suppose  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  soil  becomes 
open  and  accustomed  to  the  filtration  of  the  water  going  into 
a  tile  drain,  while  in  an  open  ditch  (the  surface  or  sides  of  the 
ditch  becomes  puddled  and  does  not  readily  admit  the  water. 
— Ed.) the  water  goes  most  overground  to  the  main  ditch. 

Second,  tile  drains  wash  away  no  soil.  No  open  ditch  can 
be  maintained  as  it  was  when  first  built;  it  naturally  washes 
its  sides  and  if  obstructions  get  in  or  form  it  tries  to  change 
its  course. 

Third,  a  tile  drain  does  not  take  up  any  space.  My  ob¬ 
servation  is  that  we  need  or  want  all  the  land  we  can  get, 
even  the  fence  corners,  and  having  a  wide  open  ditch  through 
the  field  or  farm  takes  up  much  valuable  space  and  often 
divides  the  farm  or  field  into  divisions  not  necessary  or  con¬ 
venient  and  less  useful. 

Fourth,  a  tile  drain  enriches  the  soil.  Water,  in  getting 
to  a  tile  drain,  must  filter  through  the  soil.  This  makes  the 
soil  porous  and  a  porous  soil  is  always  richer  and  more  pro¬ 
ductive  than  a  hard,  compact  soil.  The  air  can  reach  the  roots 
of  the  plants  better  through  a  porous  soil,  and  plants  must 
have  air.  If  the  soil  and  subsoil  is  good,  put  your  ditch  as 
deep  as  you  can  conveniently,  because  the  ditch  will  do  it 
good.  L.  Ert.  Slack. 


LAND  DRAINING  IN  SOUTHERN  IOWA. 


A  writer  in  a  late  issue  of  the  Record  of  Mt.  Ayr,  Iowa, 
says  that  “In  a  few  more  years  every  foot  of  low  land  in 
Ringgold  county,  Iowa,  will  be  tiled.”  This  prediction  was 
made  recently  by  one  of  the  best  farmers  of  the  county.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  tiling  is  used  in  the  older  States  until  they 
think  it  a  necessity  in  Indiana,  Illinois  and  Ohio.  In  Illinois 
much  of  the  best  land  in  the  State  is  underlaid  with  drain 
tile.  Where  the  land  is  tiled  good  crops  can  be  raised  every 
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year.  The  tile  is  not  only  a  necessity  in  a  wet  year,  but  it  is 
just  as  profitable  in  a  dry  year,  for  it  aids  in  keeping  the  soil 
moist  and  in  fit  condition  to  plow,  and  the  ground  can  be 
plowed  two  or  three  weeks  earlier  in  the  spring.  In  passing 
through  Des  Moines  and  Henry  counties  I  found  much  of  the 
land  underdrained  with  tile.  In  fact,  at  almost  every  small 
station  a  tile  factory  could  be  seen.  I  learned  from  the  people 
who  were  familiar  with  farming  conditions  In  these  two 
counties  that  nearly  all  the  land  put  in  corn  was  tiled.  This 
year  the  average  yield  of  corn  in  the  two  counties  is  from 
sixty  to  seventy  bushels  per  acre. 

“When  the  tiled  land  is  put  in  oats  a  good  yield  is  always 
assured.  The  farmers  of  this  county  (Ringgold)  can  make 
big  money  by  tiling  out  the  level  upland  and  the  bottoms. 

“John  S.  Tyrell  of  this  county  has  been  tiling  quite  exten¬ 
sively.  It  costs  him  40  cents  a  rod  to  get  the  ditch  dug  three 
and  one-half  feet  deep  and  the  tile  laid  and  covered. 

“Tile  can  be  furnished  at  2  cents  per  tile  and  in  carload 
lots  can  be  furnished  even  cheaper.” 

We  think  there  are  plenty  of  tile  makers  who  would  be 
glad  to  furnish  several  carloads  at  the  price  named. — Ed. 


FARM  DRAINAGE. 


No  one  thing  over  which  man  has  control  has  done  so 
much  for  the  agriculture  of  the  States  of  Indiana,  Ohio,  Illinois 
and  Iowa  in  the  past  twenty  years  as  has  tile  drainage.  The 
experience  of  thousands  of  farmers  is  being  added  to  the  ar¬ 
guments,  showing  that  this  work,  well  done,  has  been,  is  and 
will  be  the  best  investment  that  can  be  made  where  the  soil 
needs  it.  It  is  unwise  to  attempt  too  much,  even  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  not  doing  the  work  well.  Drainage  is  not  a  temporary 
work.  It  is  a  permanent  improvement,  to  last  for  generations, 
if  well  done.  It  is  worth  while,  then,  to  expend  some  time, 
money  and  care  in  getting  the  lines  right,  the  fall  regular,  the 
tile  well  laid,  in  order  that  the  drains  may  work  with  the 
greatest  efficiency. 


ROAD  DRAINAGE. 


At  the  meeting  of  the  Farmers’  Congress  of  Indiana  for 
the  year  1903  the  Hon.  J.  A.  Mitchell,  Noblesville,  Ind.,  in  dis¬ 
cussing  the  “good  roads”  question,  said: 

“In  the  construction  of  a  road  I  mention  three  important 
factors:  First,  grade;  second,  drainage;  third,  metal.  But 
should  I  mention  them  in  the  order  of  their  importance,  it 
would  be:  First,  drainage;  second,  drainage;  third,  drainage. 

“The  greatest  mistake  in  road  construction  under  any 
system  is  want  of  drainage.  The  grade  or  grades  form  an 
important  part  in  road  construction.  ‘A  chain  is  no  stronger 
than  its  weakest  link,’  and  a  road  is  no  better  than  its  steep¬ 
est  grade  or  worst  place.  By  this  I  mean  the  amount  of  ton¬ 
nage  or  load  that  can  be  hauled  is  determined  by  the  steepest 
grade,  and  the  most  important  object  to  be  attained  in  build¬ 
ing  a  road  is  to  reduce,  the  haul  to  the  lowest  possible  cost. 
The  maximum  grade  used  in  the  construction  of  the  more 
recent  gravel  roads  in  our  county  (Hamilton)  has  not  ex¬ 
ceeded  3  per  cent,  but  in  many  counties  in  the  State  this 
would  be  almost  or  quite  impossible,  but  I  insist  that  it  is 
false  economy  to  build  roads  on  steep  grades;  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  maintain  them,  unless  at  an  immense  cost. 

The  most  important  and  one  of  the  first  considerations  in 
the  construction  of  a  good  road  is  thorough  drainage.  This 
should  be  done  by  grading  the  road  so  as  to  give  “fall”  to  the 
side  ditches.  Open  drains  or  ditches  should  be  constructed 
on  each  side  of  the  road  in  width  and  depth  to  answer  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  complete  surface  drainage,  and  a  tile  drain  on 
each  side  and  just  inside  of  the  outer  edge  of  the  road  bed,  and 
should  be  constructed  a  depth  of  from  three  to  four  feet  below 
the  finished  surface  of  the  grade.  This  drain  should  be  of  good 
select  drain  tile  of  not  less  than  four  inches  and  need  not  be 


more  than  six  inches  in  diameter.  This  drainage  would  drain 
out  and  keep  dry  a  bed  of  earth  to  the  depth  of  the  drain  be¬ 
tween  drains  and  make  it  next  to  impossible  for  a  dirt  road 
to  get  bad,  much  less  an  improper  one.  This  would  protect 
against  water  from  the  fields  working  into  the  road  beds,  caus¬ 
ing  them  to  become  soft  and  spongy,  as  they  do  in  the  spring. 
The  drainage  of  the  road  with  tile  and  side  open  drains  should 
be  done  whether  it  is  improved  with  gravel  and  other  material. 
This  could  be  done  under  the  present  law,  and  a  wonderful 
change  would  result  in  the  betterment  of  our  country  roads. 
These  drains  in  themselves  would  be  a  first-class  improvement 
for  any  road  and  would  reduce  the  quantity  of  road  material 
to  be  used  in  the  improvement  of  the  road  later  fully  one-half. 
If  the  drainage  is  put  in  this  way  the  road  bed  becomes  solid 
and  the  depth  of  road  metal  may  be  decreased  to,  say,  eight 
inches  in  depth,  or  perhaps  less.  There  is  nothing  that  will 
so  cheapen  the  building  and  maintenance  of  roads  as  good 
drainage. 

After  the  road  bed  is  graded  and  thoroughly  drained,  with 
the  roadway  not  less  than  thirty-two  feet,  with  a  road  bed 
twenty-four  feet,  place  thereon  good  gravel  to  the  width  of 
ten  feet,  five  feet  on  either  side  of  the  center  of  the  road  bed 
and  to  a  depth  of  fifteen  inches  on  the  center  line  and  eight 
inches  on  the  outer  edges.  I  believe,  however,  that  the  most 
economical  road  to  construct  is  a  double-tracked  road,  with 
a  road-bed  thirty-two  feet  wide,  eight  feet  of  brick  and  twenty- 
four  feet  of  earth  road  (the  whole  thoroughly  drained. — Ed.) 
I  believe  that,  taking  the  cost  for  a  term  of  years,  this  manner 
of  construction  would  be  far  cheaper  and  more  satisfactory. 
This  would  give  a  line  for  heavy  traffic  in  the  winter  and 
also  a  line  for  summer  traffic  and  lighter  travel.” 


BOGUS  SPOTS. 


We  have  heard  of  “bogus  spots”  in  some  of  the  cultivated 
land  of  this  and  other  States,  but  have  had  the  impression 
that  plenty  of  barnyard  manure  was  an  effective  remedy  to 
bring  them  into  crop  production. 

At  the  late  meeting  of  the  farmers’  institute  at  Monticello, 
Ind.,  the  “bogus  spots”  question  was  quite  thoroughly  dis¬ 
cussed.  It  was  generally  agreed  that  the  first  thing  to  do  is 
to  tile-drain  them,  then  follow  with  a  liberal  application  of 
potash  and  barnyard  manure.  Some  rather  remarkable  in¬ 
stances  were  cited  in  evidence  of  what  had  been  done  in 
bringing  such  land  into  profitable  cultivation  by  drainage, 
potash  and  barnyard  manure. 


PERTINENT  PARAGRAPHS. 


A  dark  stream,  often  of  golden  color,  always  of  golden 
value,  flows  to  waste  from  many  barnyards  for  want  of  under¬ 
drains,  leading  away  to  some  cultivated  spots  where  the 
plants  might  profit  by  the  fertility. 

The  greatest  needs  of  fruit  culture  in  this  climate  are 
drainage,  protection  and  plenty  of  birds. 

The  most  enterprising  and  intelligent  farmers  do  the  most 
tile  draining,  and  those  who  use  tile  pay  their  debts  and  those 
who  don’t  pay  their  debts  think  they  have  no  need  of  tile. 

When  a  man  puts  his  capital,  brains,  muscle,' energy  and 
experience  into  the  tile  business,  why  should  he  not  have  a 
fair  compensation?  Which  he  can  have  by  sticking  to  fair 
prices. 

Money  invested  in  farm  drainage  will  yield  an  annual  divi¬ 
dend  of  from  25  to  50  per  cent,  if  wisely  expended  and  the 
work  well  done. 

In  many  cases  drainage  makes  productive  lands  which  be¬ 
fore  were  worse  than  useless,  producing  nothing,  or  next  to 
nothing,  yet  having  lost  something,  and  yearly  taxed. 

“  ‘The  best  remedy  I  know  of  for  this  foot-and-mouth  dis¬ 
ease,’  remarked  old  Mother  Blinken,  as  she  looked  up  from  the 
paper,  ‘is  for  folks  to  stay  at  home  more  and  talk  less.’  ” 
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REPORT  OF  THE  TWENTY-FIFTH 
ANNUAL  CONVENTION  OF  THE 
IOWA  BRICK  AND  TILE  AS¬ 
SOCIATION. 


THE  TWENTY-FIFTH  annual 
meeting  of  the  Iowa  Brick  and 
Tile  Association  convened  in 
the  auditorium  of  the  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association,  in  Ottumwa, 
Wednesday  morning,  January  18,  1905. 
The  attendance  was  probably  as  large 
if  not  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the 
association. 

The  morning  session  was  devoted  to 
the  enrollment  and  reports  of  mem¬ 
bers,  and  the  appointment  of  commit¬ 
tees. 

The  committee  on  resolutions  was  as 
follows:  Homer  Smith,  North  English; 
W.  W.  Lewis,  Williamsburg  and  O.  T. 
Denison,  Mason  City. 

Treasurer  C.  J.  Holman,  of  Sargents 
Bluff,  reported  a  neat  balance  on  hand, 
and  an  unkind  member  suggested  that 
the  money  be  used,  lest  Mrs.  Chadwick 
might  hear  of  it  and  interview  the 
treasurer. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  con¬ 
sider  the  matter  and  they  assured  the 
association  that  Mr.  Holman  was  re¬ 
liable,  so  the  funds  were  left  with  him 
until  such  amount  should  accumulate 
as  could  be  used  in  some  special  work 
of  interest  to  clayworkers. 

Reports  of  Members. 

Reports  from  members  showed  the 
clayworking  business  in  Iowa  to  be  in 
a  prosperous  condition.  The  following 
are  a  few  thoughts  expressed  by  mem¬ 
bers: 

“Our  trade  has  been  satisfactory.  We 
made  more  during  1904  than  usual.” 

“Our  relations  with  our  competitors 
are  friendly.  Outlook  for  future  trade 
in  northern  parts  of  the  state  is  prob¬ 
lematical.  Poor  crops  affected  the 
trade  in  hollow  blocks  and  building 
brick.” 

“Trade  was  all  we  could  ask.  Have 
plenty  of  orders  on  our  books.” 

“Trade  was  good,  but  we  have  seen 
the  demand  better.” 

“Our  trade  for  1904  was  good  and 
we  expect  1905  to  be  as  good  or  bet¬ 
ter.’ 

“Orders  came  mostly  in  a  bunch,  but 


the  year’s  business  as  a  whole  was 
good.” 

“We  had  a  fair  business  and  have 
lots  of  faith  in  the  future.” 

“This  was  my  first  year.  I  had  much 
to  learn  and  paid  dearly  for  it.” 

The  reports  of  the  clayworking  ma¬ 
chinery  representatives  present,  all 
showed  that  times  are  good,  with 
bright  prospects  for  the  future. 

Wednesday  Afternoon. 

Owing  to  the  unavoidable  absence  of 
Mayor  T.  H.  Pickier,  Judge  E.  G.  Moon 


Treasurer  C.  J.  Holman, 
Sargents  Bluff,  la. 


delivered  the  address  of  welcome.  He 
referred  to  the  influence  the  associa¬ 
tion  had  in  the  progress  of  Iowa  and 
stated  that  the  city  of  Ottumwa  was 
glad  to  welcome  the  convention. 

The  response  was  made  by  J.  B.  Mc- 
Hose,  of  Boone,  who  said  that  the  mem¬ 
bers  were  glad  to  be  in  Ottumwa  which 
he  characterized  as  a  typical  Iowa  city. 
He  said  that  we  represented  the  larg¬ 
est  manufacturing  interests  in  the 
state.  The  agricultural  and  mining  in¬ 
terests  are  larger  than  those  of  the 
clayworking  industries  but  no  depart¬ 
ment  of  manufacturing  reaches  the 
magnitude  of  the  clayworkers.  A 
valuable  feature  of  our  business  lies 
in  the  fact  that  the  work  and  capital 
are  not  centralized  in  a  few  localities 
but  are  scattered  throughout  every 
county  in  the  state.  Thus  each  county 
receives  some  benefit  from  the  manu¬ 


facture  as  well  as  the  use  of  clay  pro¬ 
ducts. 

We  are  not  a  trust  and  are  not  or¬ 
ganized  to  raise  nor  control  prices. 
Each  community  will  be  benefited 
rather  than  injured  by  our  coming  to¬ 
gether.  Our  enthusiasm  and  associa¬ 
tion  tends  to  invite  competition,  to 
spur  each  one  to  go  home  and  make 
more  goods  and  better  goods. 

Annual  address  by  President  J.  L. 
Raney,  Fairfield,  Iowa. 

PRESIDENT’S  ADDRESS. 
Gentlemen  of  the  Convention  : 

This  is  our  twenty-fifth  annual  meeting. 
It  is  with  special  self  congratulation  that 
we  are  assembled  to  review  the  progress 
made  In  the  quarter  of  a  century.  We  have 
been  greatly  benefited  by  our  association 
meetings.  The  attendance  has  increased 
every  year.  We  have  gained  new  ideas  and 
been  helped  out  of  old  ruts  by  thus  coming 
together. 

Fellow  craftsmen  from  other  States  have 
often  met  us.  Their  presence  has  been  en¬ 
couraging  and  their  methods  instructive. 
We  do  most  cordially  welcome  them  to  this 
gathering.  Our  calling  is  one  of  the  most 
ancient,  and  most  indespensable  of  indus¬ 
tries. 

It  is  historically  recorded  from  the  time 
of  the  Israelitish  bondage.  Along  the  inter¬ 
vening  centuries  the  industry  has  developed 
in  various  ways.  It  has  kept  pace  with  the 
advance  of  civilization.  It  has  joined  hands 
with  the  moral,  and  educational  forces  in 
the  upbuilding  of  church  and  state.  We  can 
point  with  pride  at  the  magnificent  fire¬ 
proof  buildings  which  crowd  our  cities,  shel¬ 
tering  millions  of  people,  and  protecting  in- 
calcuable  treasure.  We  can  again  magnify 
our  calling,  when  we  look  upon  the  re¬ 
claimed  lands.  The  waste  places,  which 
have  been  made  to  blossom  with  waving 
grain  and  tasseled  corn. 

The  sanitary  results  are  inestimable. 
Again  the  artistic  features  of  our  products 
are  not  insignificant,  and  should  not  be 
overlooked.  We  need  to  make  not  only 
good  goods,  but  good  looking  goods.  Our 
wares  should  combine,  when  possible  beauty 
and  utility,  thereby  having  an  outside  as 
well  as  an  inside  value. 

The  advanced  prices  for  lumber  have  in¬ 
creased,  and  will  continue  to  increase  the 
demand  for  our  building  materials. 

Already  the  demand  for  first-class  goods 
is  practically  unlimited.  Good  goods  are 
their  own  advertisers,  and  always  the  best 
and  most  economical  form  of  advertising. 
We  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  Iowa 
clays  are  as  good  as  any  in  the  Union,  and 
great  possibilities  lie  in  the  undeveloped 
resources. 

In  fact  Iowa  possibilities  along  any  line 
are  limitless.  The  Iowa  average  places  her 
in  the  front  rank  of  States. 

Yes,  sirs,  we  are  for  Iowa  every  day  in 
this  year.  We  have  sampled  several  States 
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east  and  west,  and  we  are  ready  to  pass  for 
the  funny  man  described  by  the  Washington 
state  poet : 

I  have  heard  of  a  funny  man,  but  he 
Is  the  funniest  man,  it  seems  to  me 
That  ever  happened,  since  Adam  ate 
The  apple  of  death  at  Eden’s  gate. 

I  showed  this  man  our  mountains  grand, 

But  couldn’t  get  him  to  understand 
About  their  beauty,  about  their  gold, 

About  the  legend  the  Siwash  told. 

“Mighty  pretty  place,”  he’d  say, 

“But  it  isn’t  as  nice  as  Iowa.” 

I  showed  him  the  blue  sea’s  broad  expanse, 
Where  the  phosphate  waves  in  the  moonlight 
dance, 

Showed  him  a  hundred  islands  green, 

And  a  thousand  landscapes  all  serene. 
Showed  him  a  full  blown  Sockeye  run. 

Showed  him  fish  by  the  hundred  ton, 

Showed  him  the  sun  as  it  said  good  night, 
Showed  him  the  gleam  of  the  light-house 
light, 

And  he  simply  said,  this  rural  jay, 

“It's  nicer  than  that  in  Iowa.” 

I  took  this  man  to  the  snowy  crest 
Of  Baker’s  Height,  where  the  sun  dogs  rest, 
Took  him  over  the  forest  grand, 

Over  the  acres  of  fertile  land, 

Showed  him  hop  vines,  one  alone 
As  long  as  a  rural  telephone. 

Showed  him  oats  which  yield  so  great, 

That  a  big  steam  thresher  has  to  wait 
While  the  oats  run  out,  and  yet  he’d  bray 
“Better’n  that  in  I-O-W-A.”  (Applause.) 

President  Raney:  Gentlemen,  we  will 
now  take  up  the  formal  program,  the 
first  number  of  which  is  a  paper  en¬ 
titled: 

HOT  BLAST  HEATING. 

By  Prof.  G.  W.  Bissell,  Iowa  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  Ames.  >■ 

By  hot  blast  heating  is  meant  the  use  of 
hot  air  for  heating  or  drying  purposes  when 
said'  hot  air  is  propelled  by  means  of  a  fan 
of  the  disc  or  centrifugal  type.  The  latter 
is  the  more  useful  and  more  efficient  and  is 
the  only  form  referred  to  in  this  discussion. 

Owing  to  the  writer's  lack  of  familiarity 
with  the  details  of  the  requirements  of  fans 
in  the  clayworking  industries,  this  paper 
will  be  limited  to  a  presentation  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  principles  underlying  the  centrifugal 
fan  and  the  statement  of  some  facts  which 
experience  shows  to  have  been  established 
in  their  practical  application. 

The  centrifugal  fan  consists  essentially 
of  a  number  of  open  ended  tubes  of  variable 
rectangular  cross-section  arranged  to  revolve 
about  an  axis  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
axis  of  the  tubes  are  radial  to  the  axis  of 
rotation  and  so  that  the  inner  ends  of  the 
tubes  are  somewhat  removed  from  the  axis 
of  rotation.  If  this  combination  be  set  in 
rotation,  air  will  be  discharged'  by  centrifugal 
force  from  the  outer  ends  of  the  tubes  and 
other  air  will  enter  the  inner  ends  thereof 
and  the  process  will  continue  so  long  as  the 
rotation  is  maintained. 

For  the  support  of  the  bearings  of  the 
shaft  which  contains  the  axis  of  rotation 
and  to  direct  the  discharged  air  as  required 
a  housing  or  casing  of  suitable  material  is 
provided. 

When  the  above  essential  elements  are 
clothed  in  properly  designed  forms  we  have 
the  centrifugal  fan  as  well  known— at  least 
by  sight — and  used  for  a  wide  variety  of  pur¬ 
poses. 

The  capacity  of  the  fan  as  measured  by 
the  quantity  of  air  delivered  depends  theo¬ 
retically  upon  the  speed  of  rotation  and 
upon  the  cross  section  or  size  of  the  tubes 
The  pressure  against  which  the  fan  will  dis 


charge  air  depends  upon  the  speed  of  rota 
tion.  For  a  given  fan  the  velocity  of  aii 
discharged  varies  directly  as  the  speed  of 
rotation,  the  pressure  varies  as  the  square 
of  the  speed  of  rotation,  and  the  horse 
power  required  to  drive  the  fan  varies  as  the 
cube  of  the  speed  of  rotation.  These  theo¬ 
retical  facts  are  set  forth  very  clearly  in 
Table  I. 


Table  1. 


In  practice  the  several  variables  there 
enumerated'  follow  closely  the  theoretical  law 
as  is  shown  in  table  2,  which  was  plotted 
from  the  date  of  tests  on  7-ft.  Sturtevant 
fan,  used  for  induced  draft  apparatus. 
Some  interesting  facts  may  be  deduced  from 
these  tables,  chief  of  which  is  the  futility  of 
trying  to  move  economically  a  large  quantity 
of  air  with  a  small  high-speed  fan  when 
high  pressure  is  not  required. 


Table  2. 


If  a  fan  does  not  deliver  sufficient  air  at 
the  pressure  and  speed  for  which  it  is  de¬ 
signed,  either  buy  a  larger  fan  or  another 
of  the  same  size  and  speed  to  deliver  the 
same  duct. 

It  should  be  noticed,  however,  that  while 
slow  rotative  speed  is  desirable  a  certain 
minimum  peripheral  velocity  of  the  fan 
blades  must  exist  in  order  to  deliver  air  at 
the  required  pressure,  because  the  pressure 
depends  upon  the  velocity  with  which  the 
air  leaves  the  tips  of  the  blades,  and  this  in 
turn  upon  the  centrifugal  force,  which  is  also 
dependent  upon  the  peripheral  velocity  of 
the  blades. 

Within  the  limits  of  the  capacity  of  the 
fan  the  pressure  is  independent  of  the 
quantity  of  air  delivered. 

Also  the  quantity  of  air  delivered  varies 
inversely  as  the  resistance  offered  to  its 


exit  from  the  discharge  opening  of  the  fan 
and  consequently  the  power  required  to  oper¬ 
ate  a  fan  at  a  given  speed  varies  inversely 
as  the  resistance  to  its  discharge  or  directly 
as  the  quantity  of  air  delivered.  If  the  dis 
charge  is  completely  closed,  i.  e.,  the  resist¬ 
ance  is  infinite,  the  quantity  of  air  delivered 
will  be  zero  and  likewise  the  power  except 
for  that  required  to  rotate  the  fan  wheel 
itself  within  the  casing.  On  the  other  hand, 
with  a  perfectly  free  discharge,  the  quantity 
and  power  will  be  maxima. 

In  the  case  of  free  discharge  the  pres¬ 
sure  corresponding  to  the  peripheral  ve¬ 
locity  will  not  obtain.  It  will  be  found 
necessary  to  reduce  the  discharge  area  to  a 
certain  amount  known  as  the  “capacity 
area”  in  order  that  the  fan  will  deliver  its 
quota  of  air  at  the  designed  pressure. 

The  pressure  for  hot  blast  heating  should 
be  only  sufficient  to  insure  in  the  drying  room 
or  plenum  chamber  a  thorough  distribution 
of  the  warm  air  and  is  best  secured  by  a  free 
fan  discharge  for  the  entering  and  a  re¬ 
stricted  exit  for  the  leaving  air.  For  heat¬ 
ing  buildings  a  pressure  of  1  inch  of  water 
is  sufficient.  Frequently  low  pressures  can 
be  utilized  by  so  arranging  the  apparatus 
as  to  establish  an  effective  distribution  of 
the  heat  by  circulation. 

For  this  reason  forced  draft  is  frequently 
better  than  induced  draft.  The  latter  is 
also  open  to  the  objection  that  leaks,  if  any, 
are  of  cold  air  inward,  retarding  the  drying 
or  heating  and  by  their  amount  increasing 
the  work  to  be  done  by  the  fan.  When  the 
problem  is  simply  to  move  a  quantity  of  air 
from  one  point  to  another  through  a  tight 
duct  or  flue  the  induced  draft  is  better  be¬ 
cause  it  takes  less  power  on  the  same  princi¬ 
ple  that  it  is  easier  to  pull  a  1-inch  rope 
through  a  length  of  2-inch  pipe  than  to  push 
it  through. 

Less  power  is  required  to  operate  a  given 
fan  at  a  certain  speed  when  delivering  hot 
than  cold  air  because  the  actual  weight  of 
the  air  handled  in  a  unit  of  time  is  less ;  or 
conversely,  the  fan  has  less  capacity  for  hot 
air  than  for  cold  air.  This  is  one  reason 
why  an  induced  draft  fan  for  a  boiler  is 
larger  than  a  forced  draft  fan  for  the  same 
boiler. 

There  is  much  variation  in  the  propor¬ 
tions  of  fans  for  heating  and  drying  work. 

The  following  rules  are  as  good  as  any  : 
diameter  of  wheel  =  2  x  width  of  blade; 
diameter  of  inlet  =  2-3  diameter  of  wheel. 

Professor  R.  C.  Carpenter  recommends  the 
following  rule  for  capacity  of  fans : 

q  =  cubic  feet 

n  =  revolutions  per  minute 

d  =  diameter  of  wheel  in  feet 

q  =  0.6  nd3  for  single  inlet,  free  discharge 
=  0.5  nd3  for  single  inlet,  1-in.  pressure 
=  0.1  nd3  for  double  inlet,  free  discharge 
=  0.75  nd3  for  double  inlet,  1-in.  pressure 
and  for  the  horse  power  the  following : 

H.  P.  =  1.38  d6n3-r-1010  for  free  delivery 
=  1.12  dBn3-7-1010  for  1-in.  pressure. 

The  writer  has  found  these  rules  very 
satisfactory. 

As  a  method  of  moving  hot  air  for  heating 
or  drying  the  fan  has  distinct  advantage 
over  the  hot  air  flue  or  chimney. 

1st.  Reduced  first  cost.  A  fan  can  fre¬ 
quently  be  installed  for  what  the  foun¬ 
dations  of  a  chimney  to  do  the  same  work 
would  cost. 

2nd.  The  power  as  measured  by  the  coal 
required  to  produce  it,  to  operate  a  fan  is 
less  than  ten  per  cent,  of  that  required  to 
heat  the  air  in  a  chimney  to  produce  the 
same  draft  or  the  same  quantity  of  air,  pro¬ 
vided  always  that  some  other  use  exists  for 
the  heat  which  would  be  wasted  by  the 
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chimney  if  the  same  were  used  for  producing 
the  draft. 

3rd.  Control  and  convenience.  (Applause.) 

Discussion  brought  out  the  opinion 
that  stacks  or  chimneys  are  preferable 
to  fans  for  small  plants  that  are  only 
operated  part  of  the  time  because  of 
the  expense  of  operating  the  fan,  its 
liability  to  rust  out  when  not  in  use. 

Mr.  O.  T.  Denison,  of  Mason  City, 
gave  as  his  opinion  that  stacks  for 
boilers  are  preferable  to  forced  fan 
draft.  He  gave  forced  fan  draft  for 
his  boilers  a  thorough  test  and  found 
it  very  unsatisfactory.  One  objection¬ 
able  feature  was  that  blasts  of  flame 
and  gases  were  forced  out  through 
cracks  and  openings  and  through  the 
doors  into  the  faces  of  the  stokers  when 
the  furnace  doors  were  opened. 

It  was  suggested  that  a  fan  might  be 
used  to  advantage  between  a  kiln  and 
the  stack  during  the  first  stages  of 
watersmoking  to  draw  the  moisture 
from  the  bottom  of  down  draft  kilns 
before  the  chimney  becomes  warm 
enough  to  furnish  sufficient  draft. 

A  member  stated  that  he  has  used 
an  auxiliary  furnace  attached  between 
the  kiln  and  stack  to  heat  the  chimney 
and  thus  aid  the  kiln  draft  in  water¬ 
smoking. 

Another  who  uses  fan  to  draw  waste 
heat  from  cooling  kiln  to  dryer  has 
connected  the  fan  to  a  burning  kiln, 
thus  supplying  his  dryer  with  heat  and 
furnishing  draft  for  his  burning  kiln. 

Mr.  Denison,  in  speaking  of  the  use 
of  fans  in  connection  with  tunnel  dry¬ 
ers,  expressed  the  opinion  that  a  fan 
at  each  end  would  produce  much  better 
results  than  either  induced  or  forced 
draft  by  a  single  fan.  With  forced 
draft  alone  it  is  difficult  to  get  good  re¬ 
sults  at  the  farther  end  of  the  tunnel. 
With  a  single  fan  drawing  towards  the 
exhaust  end,  cold  air  is  drawn  in  at  all 
cracks  and  openings.  In  order  to  draw 
the  heated  air  down  and  get  the  moist¬ 
ure  the  openings  for  exhausting  the 
air  should  be  placed  at  the  bottom  of 
the  tunnels.  Ordinarily,  only  enough 
draft  need  be  carried  to  remove  the 
moisture. 

With  Mr.  Denison’s  clay  he  obtains 
good  results  by  keeping  his  tunnels 
heated  to  about  130  to  150  degrees. 

Outlook  for  Nineteen  Hundred  Five. 

C.  J.  Holman,  Sargents  Bluff. 

Mr.  Holman  regretted  that  he  was  un¬ 
able  to  prepare  a  paper.  He  said  that 
he  was  not  a  prophet  but  could  see  a 
brilliant  outlook  for  Iowa  for  the  com¬ 
ing  year.  He  gave  a  vivid  and  inter¬ 
esting  sketch  of  his  pioneer  days  in 
Iowa. 

One  early  settler  prophesied  that 
Iowa  would  never  be  a  corn  country 
because  it  was  too  far  north.  Iowa 
farmers  have  improved  their  farms 


with  money  made  from  the  land  and 
today  in  Iowa  “Corn  is  King.”  The 
wet  lands  are  being  improved  by  the 
use  of  tile,  brick  are  being  used  for 
foundations  for  corn  cribs,  hog  houses, 
barns  and  dwellings.  Iowa  is  pros¬ 
perous.  Go  home  and  fill  the  pit  and 
get  ready  for  a  prosperous  year  in 
Nineteen  Hundred  Five. 

President  Raney:  We  will  now  listen 
to  a  paper  not  on  the  regular  program 
entitled : 

TILE  DRAINAGE  IN  IOWA. 

By  Prof.  A.  Marston, 

Dean  of  Division  of  Engineering,  Iowa  State 
College,  Ames,  Iowa. 

Importance  of  Drainage  in  Iowa. — The 
subject  of  drainage  is  one  to  which  a  great 
deal  of  attention  has  been  directed  in  Iowa 
during  the  last  three  years  by  the  extremely 
wet  seasons  which  have  caused  partial  fail¬ 
ures  of  the  crops  all  over  the  State.  These 
\yet  seasons  were  immediately  preceded  by 
a  sharp  rise  in  the  value  of  land,  which,  of 
itself,  would  have  directed  more  attention 
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to  drainage,  because  it  made  Iowa  land  too 
valuable  to  admit  of  any  part  remaining 
waste.  The  two  together  have  made  the 
question  a  vital  one  over  a  large  portion  of 
the  State. 

These  conditions  have  caused  a  revival  in 
the  manufacture  of  tile.  One  company  alone 
within  two  years  has  manufactured  and  sold 
enough  tile  to  reach  from  Duluth  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  as  its  advertisement  card  shows 
in  a  very  neat  way.  Data  of  the  production 
of  tile  for  1904  are  not  yet  available  but 
for  the  year  1903  the  value  was  $1,009,933. 
In  1901  the  value  of  drain  tile  was  only 
$516,714  and  in  1900  only  $379,140.  These 
figures  illustrate  sufficiently  well  the  recent 
great  increase  in  the  demand  for  tile  and 
every  indication  points  to  a  great  deal  of 
work  being  done  in  this  line  within  the  next 
twenty  years  ;  for  drainage,  as  yet,  is  only  in 
its  infancy  in  this  State. 

As  further  illustrating  the  importance  of 
this  branch  of  the  clay  industries,  it  may  be 
said  that  the  careful  investigation  by  Prof. 
W.  II.  Stevenson  of  the  Department  of  Soils 
of  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  at 
Ames,  Iowa,  indicates  that  at  least  4,000,000 
acres  of  Iowa  land  will  require  drainage  and 
that  competent  experts  believe  that  this  es¬ 


timate  is  considerably  under  the  actual  area 
to  be  drained.  Professor  Stevenson  estimates 
that  the  loss  in  Iowa  crop  values  for  the 
year  1903  alone,  was  about  $20,000,000,  every 
cent  of  which  could  have  been  avoided  by 
proper  drainage.  The  cost  of  satisfactory 
drainage  will  be  very  small  in  proportion  to 
the  benefit  resulting.  In  fact  a  very  few 
wet  seasons  will  usually  repay  the  entire  cost. 
Professor  Stevenson  estimates  that  over 
$300,000,000  can  be  added  to  the  values  of 
Iowa  farms  over  and  above  the  cost  of  satis¬ 
factory  drainage.  Of  course  these  figures  are 
not  claimed  to  be  more  than  approximately 
correct  but  the  chances  are  that  they  under¬ 
estimate  rather  than  overestimate  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  tile  drainage. 

Benefits  of  Tile  Drainage. — The  benefits 
result  from  many  beneficial  effects  of  tile 
drainage  upon  the  soil.  To  fit  the  soil  prop¬ 
erly  for,  plant  growth,  the  upper  few  feet 
should  be  in  a  condition  which  may  be  liken¬ 
ed  to  a  great  sponge.  The  internal  structure 
of  the  soil  is  such  that  there  are  innumerable 
passages  between  the  soil  grains.  For  the 
chemical  and  bacterial  processes  which  are 
necessary  for  plant  growth  to  go  on  these 
internal  passages  must  be  free  to  admit  the 
circulation  of  air,  and,  in  fact,  the  soil 
breathes  just  as  truly  as  plants  and  animals 
do.  When  the  soil  passages  are  filled  with 
stagnant  water,  as  is  true  of  underdrained 
soils,  the  soil  bacteria  are  destroyed  and  the 
chemical  processes  required  to  prepare  the 
plant  food  are  stopped. 

Such  soils  are  also  too  soft  in  the  spring 
to  admit  of  proper  working  and  the  roots 
of  plants  in  the  early  part  of  the  season  are 
restricted  to  a  shallow  depth.  Later  in  the 
season,  when  the  level  of  the  ground  water  is 
lowered,  such  plants  are  usually  blighted  in 
times  of  drought,  since  they  cannot  be  sup¬ 
plied  with  moisture  from  the  underground 
reservoirs.  Thus  we  have  the  apparent 
anomaly  that  drainage  not  only  removes 
superfluous  water  in  wet  seasons  but  that  it 
also  enables  plants  to  supply  themselves 
better  with  water  in  dry  seasons.  In  drained 
soils  the  plant  roots  reach  deep  so  that  they 
are  protected  from  the  withering  effect  of 
heat  and  drought,  and  so  they  can  always 
reach  to  the  underground  supplies  of  moist¬ 
ure. 

Drainage  has  a  further  benefit,  moreover, 
in  that  it  renders  more  convenient  and  eco¬ 
nomical  the  cultivation  of  our  farms.  At 
present  many  of  our  farms  are  cut  into  ir¬ 
regularly  shaped  tracts  separated  by  ponds 
or  sloughs  or  wet  areas  which  interfere 
greatly  with  cultivation.  All  these  will  be 
done  away  with  when  our  lands  are  properly 
drained. 

Contrary  to  a  common  impression,  tile 
drainage  does  not  tend  to  increase  the  floods 
in  our  rivers  by  permitting  the  rainfall  to  run 
rapidly  into  the  streams.  On  the  contrary, 
it  puts  the  upper  few  feet  of  soil  into  a  con¬ 
dition,  which  has  already  been  likened  to 
that  of  a  great  sponge,  such  that  it  will  ab¬ 
sorb  a  large  proportion  of  the  water  of  our 
storms  and  give  it  up  only  gradually  to  the 
streams.  The  result  is  that  the  storm  water 
does  not  run  from  the  surface  immediately 
into  the  rivers  to  produce  floods.  Tile  drain¬ 
age  will  help  to  ameliorate  our  flood  con¬ 
ditions. 

Another  great  use  which  may  be  made  of 
tile  is  in  connection  with  the  drainage  of 
our  roads.  The  first  requisite  of  good  roads 
is  good  drainage.  It  is  no  more  proper 
to  build  our  roads  on  a  wet,  miry  foundation 
than  it  would'  be  to  build  our  bridges  or  our 
public  buildings  upon  such  foundations.  In 
a  great  many  cases  large  sums  have  been 
wasted  in  attempting  to  produce  good  roads 
by  simply  dumping  gravel  or  broken  stone 
or  even  earth  upon  wet,  miry  places.  In 
any  case  where  the  soil  under  our  roads 
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is  naturally  wet  and  miry  from,  underground 
water  these  stretches  should  be  drained  by 
lines  of  tile  laid  three  or  four  feet  deep 
under  the  side  ditches,  on  one  or  both  sides 
of  the  road  according  to  circumstances. 

The  Quality  of  Tile. — Enough  has  been 
said  to  show  the  importance  and  great  bene¬ 
fits  of  tile  drainage  in  our  State  and  we  may 
refer  now  to  the  quality  of  tile  as  a  subject 
which  is  of  great  importance  to  both  manu¬ 
facturers  and  users.  Some  very  erroneous 
ideas  are  in  existence  regarding  this  subject. 
For  example,  a  road  master  on  one  of  our 
Iowa  railways,  who  should  have  known  bet¬ 
ter,  recently  told  the  writer  that  the  way  he 
selected  the  best  tile  was  to  put  samples  in 
a  pan  of  water  and  see  which  would  soak 
up  the  most  water.  That  one  he  considered 
the  best.  Many  people  believe  that  all  drain 
tile  should  be  very  porous  so  as  to  admit 
inflow  of  water  readily  through  the  body  of 
the  tile.  Such  people  will  reject  vitrified 
tile  because  it  would  not  admit  rapid  infil¬ 
tration  of  water  through  its  pores. 

A  little  thought  or  experimentation  will 
show  anyone  that  with  the  most  carefully 
made  drain  tile  there  is  ample  open  space 
left  at  the  joints  for  the  inflow  of  all  ground 
water  which  the  tile  can  properly  carry. 
Within  a  few  hundred  feet  the  area  of  open 
space  at  the  best  joints  will  be  more  than 
equal  to  the  cross-section  of  the  tile.  In  fact, 
when  building  sewers,  where  we  try  to  se¬ 
cure  water-tight  joints,  we  find  that  even 
with  the  use  of  deep  bells,  carefully  filled 
with  cement,  it  is  impossible  to  entirely 
exclude  ground  water. 

If  these  views  be  accepted  the  best  drain 
tile  are  the  hardest,  strongest  and  most  dur¬ 
able,  and  the  effort  of  all  manufacturers  of 
tile  should  be  to  produce  strong,  hard,  dur¬ 
able  product.  The  writer  does  not  believe 
that  sufficient  attention  has  been  given  to 
this  point  by  manufacturers  of  drain  tile  in 
this  State  and  he  believes  that  many  manu¬ 
facturers  are  injuring  the  reputation  of  their 
wares  by  putting  out  underburned,  soft  tile 
which  are  liable  to  go  to  pieces  when  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  action  of  frost,  or  in  some  cases 
simply  from  exposure  to  ordinary  weather. 
Good  drain  tile  should  have  the  same  char¬ 
acteristics  as  good  brick. 

In  addition  to  being  hard  and  strong, 
drain  tile  should  be  true  in  shape  and  di¬ 
mensions.  In  laying  them  it  is  difficult 
enough  anyhow  to  secure  satisfactory  results 
as  to  smoothness  of  alignment  and  sufficient 
closeness  of  joints  to  exclude  earth.  Also  the 
flow  in  tiles  is  materially  affected  when  the 
flow  line  presents  a  series  of  obstructions 
at  the  different  joints. 

Very  little  has,  as  yet,  been  done  in  the 
way  of  testing  drain  tile  to  determine  their 
quality,  and  nothing,  so  far  as  is  known  to 
the  writer,  in  Iowa.  This  is  a  subject,  how¬ 
ever,  to  which  members  of  the  staff  of  the 
Engineering  Experiment  Station  at  Ames 
have  been  giving  considerable  thought  re¬ 
cently,  and  they  believe  that  it  would  be 
proper  and  feasible  to  test  tile  so  as  to  de¬ 
termine  their  strength  and  durability.  It 
can  be  determined  what  load  it  takes  to 
crush  them  down,  and  also  what  their  re¬ 
sistance  will  be  to  the  action  of  freezing  and 
thawing,  and  the  station  hopes  to  undertake 
a  series  of  tests  along  this  line  in  the  near 
future. 

Drainage  Engineering. — In  some  cases 
where  tile  drains  have  been  put  in  heretofore 
in  this  State  they  have,  in  wet  seasons, 
proved  to  be  inadequate,  and  in  other  cases 
the  system,  which  may  have  been  all  right 
otherwise,  has  not  been  laid  properly  to 
grade  or  has  been  stopped  up.  The  remedy 
for  this  condition  of  affairs  is  for  each  man 
who  proposes  to  put  in  a  system  of  tile  drain¬ 
age  to  employ  a  competent  drainage  engin¬ 
eer.  One  man  known  to  the  writer  says  that 


he  would  have  saved  $500  on  his  system  of 
tiles  had  he  done  this.  It  is  the  poorest  kind 
of  unwise  economy  to  try  to  “save  the  en¬ 
gineer’s  fee”  by  leaving  the  expenditure  of 
the  large  sum  of  money  required  for  tile 
drainage  to  the  wrong  ideas  of  an  inexpert 
person. 

In  every  case  then  a  competent  drainage 
engineer  should  be  employed  and  he  should 
first  make  the  surveys  for  the  drains  and 
plan  the  system.  Every  line  of  drains  should 
have  levels  run  over  it  by  the  engineer,  a  pro¬ 
file  made,  the  grade  established  and  suitable 
grade  stakes  set.  The  drainage  engineer 
should  be  called  upon  to  advise  regarding 
the  general  arrangement  of  the  drains,  their 
spacing,  depth,  the  outlet  and  other  features. 
He  should  be  required  to  furnish  the  land 
owner  with  a  complete  map  showing  the 
position  of  every  line  of  tile  now  to  be  put  in, 
and  the  positions  in  which  future  lines  of 
tiles  should  be  placed,  and  profiles  should 
also  be  furnished  showing  the  depths  and 
grades.  It  is  wise  to  plan  for  the  entire 
system  from  the  very  first,  even  though  it  is 
intended  to  build  only  a  part.  Otherwise  the 
work  alreaa'y  done  may  be  found  to  be  in¬ 
adequate  when  the  system  is  eventually  ex¬ 
tended. 

In  planning  a  system  of  tiles  care  should 
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be  taken  to  place  them  at  the  right  distance 
apart  which  the  particular  soil  requires  to 
furnish  satisfactory  drainage.  This  distance 
may  range  in  different  soils  from  thirty  feet 
to  two  hundred  feet.  The  drains  should  be 
located  so  as  to  drain  the  lowest  points  at 
least  three  feet  and  preferably  four  feet  deep. 
In  arranging  for  the  construction  of  a  tile 
system  a  definite  written  contract  should  be 
entered  into  between  the  land  owner  and  the 
man  who  puts  in  the  drains,  and  this  con¬ 
tract  should  contain  complete  specifications 
providing  for  satisfactory  work  and  for 
superintendence  and  examination  by  the  en¬ 
gineer. 

Realizing  the  necessity  for  improvement 
along  these  lines  and  realizing  also  that  the 
tendency  has  been  to  simply  guess  at  the 
size  of  drains  required,  the  Civil  Engineering 
Department  of  the  Iowa  State  College  one 
year  ago  prepared  a  little  pamphlet  entitled 
"Drainage  Engineering  Notes.”  This  pamph¬ 
let  contains  a  number  of  hints  regarding 
drainage  work,  data  for  estimating  the  cost 
of  tile  drains,  and  tables  giving  the  size  of 
tile  required  to  drain  different  areas  when 
laid  to  different  grades,  under  average  con¬ 
ditions.  It  also  contains  ditch  tables  which 
give  the  areas  drained  by  ditches  of  different 


sizes  built  to  different  grades,  under  average 
conditions. 

The  demand  for  this  publication  has  been 
so  great  that  the  first  edition  is  now  entirely 
exhausted  and  a  new  and  slightly  enlarged 
edition  is  just  about  being  issued.  In  the 
new  edition  the  principal  addition  will  be  a 
blank  form  for  contract  and  a  set  of  speci¬ 
fications  for  tile  drainage. 

The  first  edition  was  in  demand  all  over 
the  country,  and  requests  for  it  were  received 
from  places  as  remote  as  Japan.  For  the 
second  edition  request  has  been  made  by 
some  of  our  Iowa  tile  factories  for  a  few 
thousand  extra  copies  for  distribution  to 
their  customers.  We  hereby  offer,  provided 
the  request  is  received  within  the  next  two 
weeks,  to  have  any  number  of  additional 
copies  desired  by  tile  companies  in  this  State 
for  distribution  to  their  customers  printed, 
provided  the  companies  will  pay  the  bare 
cost  of  printing.  (Applause.) 

Discussing  the  subject,  Prof.  Marston 
made  an  appeal  for  thorough,  syste¬ 
matic  work,  recommending  that  an 
engineer  be  employed  to  lay  out  plans, 
that  when  partial  work  is  done  it  be 
laid  with  the  thought  of  future  exten¬ 
sions.  He  thinks  many  drains  have 
been  laid  with  tile  too  small.  It  has 
been  charged  that  tile  drainage  re¬ 
moves  the  water  suddenly  and  causes 
floods  and  high  water  farther  down  the 
streams.  This  is  not  true  because  tile 
drainage  makes  the  soil  porous  and  it 
will  hold  a  heavier  rainfall  like  a 
sponge  and  prevents  it  from  running 
over  the  surface-. 

The  professor  is  preparing  a  pam¬ 
phlet  for  publication  on  drainage  and 
will  give  a  form  of  contract  between 
the  farmer  and  ditcher.  He  hopes 
that  this  will  aid  in  getting  honest 
work  done. 

Road  drainage  was  mentioned  and 
the  terse  statement  repeated  that  dry 
roads  are  good  roads. 

Discussion  of  the  relative  qualities 
of  hard  and  soft  burned  tile  brought 
out  the  opinion  that  tile  made  of  sur¬ 
face  or  drift  clays  are  more  easily 
burned,  undergo  greater  changes  in 
burning  and  are  less  liable  to  disin¬ 
tegration  under  the  action  of  water 
and  frost  than  those  made  of  shale. 
Shales  must  be  burned  very  hard  in 
order  that  they  may  withstand  freez¬ 
ing.  Prof.  Marston  says  that  it  is  to 
the  interest  of  the  manufacturer  to 
make  as  good  tile  as  he  possibly  can. 
The  story  was  told  of  a  pile  of  tile  that 
were  thought  to  be  too  soft  and  were 
left  on  the  yard  for  years.  Floods 
washed  soil  in  and  filled  the  bottom 
course  half  full.  Those  tile  that  were 
above  peeled  off  and  blew  away  until 
the  tile  were  only  about  one-fourth  of 
an  inch  thick,  while  the  part  under¬ 
ground  was  as  large  and  strong  as 
ever. 

President  Raney:  Mr.  Platt  is  not 
present  unfortunately  for  us,  but  he  has 
kindly  prepared  a  paper  on  the  subject 
assigned  him,  which  the  Secretary  will 
read  for  him.  It  is  entitled: 

THE  RACE  BETWEEN  PRICES  AND 
PROFIT. 


By  C.  B.  Platt,  Van  Meter. 


Questions  which  arise  in  the  marketing  of 
brick  and  tile  require  a  continuous  exercise 
of  good  business  judgment.  While  one  may 
possess  good  business  judgment  capabilities, 
as  an  inheritance,  it  can  not  be  successfully 
exercised  except  in  connection  with  a  close 
knowledge  of  the  cost  of  production.  In  the 
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race  for  business,  success  or  profit  comes 
only  to  those  who  have  the  knowledge  neces¬ 
sary,  in  the  effort  to  keep  the  selling  price 
always  ahead  of  the  production  cost. 

The  beginner  in  the  clayworking  trade  is 
handicapped  by  the  general  opinion  that 
clayworking  is  largely  profit  making.  He 
wonders  at  the  prices  which  are  apparently 
maintained  and  quietly  cuts  them,  in  order 
to  gain  an  introduction  to  the  consuming 
public.  He  eventually  adopts  a  cost  system 
and  as  years  pass  generally  finds  that  his 
system  has  been  defective.  He  gradually 
learns  that  the  price  cutter  is,  to  say  the 
least,  not  onto  his  job  and  eventually  joins 
in  with  the  great  majority,  who  are 
struggling  to  solve  the  question — “How  may 
prevailing  conditions  of  low  price  and  high 
cost  be  changed  to  fair  prices  and  reasonable 
cost?’’ 

The  first  question  is — Are  the  average 
prices  now  in  force  such  as  to  permit  of  the 
maximum  expansion  of  the  brick  and  tile 
business?  In  other  words — Are  the  users  of 
our  materials  receiving  a  good  per  cent,  re¬ 
turn  on  their  investment?  If  it  is  found  that 
the  total  cost  to  the  farmer  who  uses  our  tile 
and  to  the  merchant  who  uses  our  brick,  is 
too  high,  we  must  not  try  to  remedy  the  diffi¬ 
culty  at  once,  through  a  cut  on  our  material, 
but  we  must  investigate  the  whole  cost,  and 
determine  whether  or  not  the  burden  of 
reduction  should  be  divided. 

Such  investigation  should  not  be  carried  on 
by  individual  effort,  but  through  co-operation. 
Our  industry  is  not  in  its  infancy  but  is  fast 
assuming  dangerous  proportions,  and,  like  all 
great  things,  should  be  governed  or  con¬ 
trolled  by  a  principle  or  system.  The  base 
of  such  a  system  must  be  knowledge.  This 
should  be  given  us  by  our  commonwealth, 
through  a  school  of  ceramics,  and  a  well 
equipped  experimental  station. 

The  foundation  of  our  industry  should  be 
business  science  and  practical  experience,  and 
the  superstructure,  co-operation. 

What  of  co-operation — the  most  available 
of  the  essentials  to  sure  profit-making?  This 
comes  first  through  association.  Our  as¬ 
sociation  of  brick  and  tile  makers  should 
mean  more  to  the  trade  in  Iowa.  Every  pro¬ 
ducer  of  brick  and  tile  should  be  a  member 
and  pay  yearly  dues,  whether  attending  con¬ 
ventions  or  not,  its  amount  to  be  determined 
by  production  pounds  of  their  several  plants. 
The  association  should  hire  a  competent  cer¬ 
amic  engineer  and  business  man,  who  would 
act  as  consulting  engineer  for  all  members 
of  the  association.  He  should  draw  a  salary 
which  would  enable  him  to  give  his  whole 
time  to  the  interests  of  the  association. 
Aside  from  his  duties  as  consulting  engineer, 
he  should  act  as  secretary  of  the  association 
and,  as  such,  thoroughly  investigate  the  mar¬ 
ket  conditions  of  the  state ;  keep  in  touch 
with  all  proposed  extensions  in  the  trade  and 
enlist  all  new  comers  as  members  of  the  as¬ 
sociation.  He  should  prepare,  under  di¬ 
rections  from  the  association,  matters  for 
publication  which  would  set  forth  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  our  materials  as  compared  with 
other  materials  now  entering  the-  field. 

It  would  not  be  the  purpose  of  this  office 
to  in  any  way  effect  illegal  combination  but 
rather  to  point  out  or  furnish  the  data  from 
which  intelligence  could  draw  proper  con¬ 
clusions,  individually.  Such  an  office  could 
determine  such  points  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  trade  should  endeavor  to  bring  about 
lower  prices,  made  possible  by  economical 
production  through  the  use  of  modern  ap¬ 
pliances,  and  thereby  increase  demand.  We 
should  not  hope  to  be  able  to  frown  down 
competition.  Intelligent  competition  is  a  tonic 
to  the  trade  and,  as  such,  is  in  no  way  dan¬ 
gerous.  It  should  be  met  and  welcomed, 
through  the  medium  of  our  associations  com¬ 
missioner,  and  instructed  according  to  the 
existing  circumstances. 


Indiscriminate  price  cutting  is  dangerous 
in  that  we  all  feel  disposed  to  “protect  our 
trade,”  regardless  of  loss.  It  is  not  always 
necessary  to  meet  a  cut.  Cut  prices  will 
not  live  long  unless  they  are  supported  by 
the  following  of  the  full  trade  engaged.  They 
come,  in  most  cases,  from  the -ignorant  pro¬ 
ducer — ignorant  as  to  cost — or  the  producer 
of  poor  material,  either  of  which  do  not 
live  long  in  the  market. 

It  is  well  to  remove  from  our  path,  unless 
ably  backed  by  a  large  bank  account,  the 
temptation  to  produce  on  a  large  scale.  Pro¬ 
duction  of  brick  at  a  rate  of  over  25,000  per 
day  is  properly  called  high-pressure  pro¬ 
duction.  High-pressure  is  expensive.  It  is 
not  successful  unless  used  for  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  unlimited  capital.  Small  capital 
can  not  contemplate  a  large  stock  of  manu¬ 
factured  goods  with  unshaking  nerves. 

I  would  suggest  that  an  extra  assessment 
be  made  to  enable  the  present  organization  to 
enlarge  its  membership ;  that  the  necessary 
steps  be  taken  at  this  meeting  for  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  an  executive  council  to  act 
upon  whatever  plan  the  convention  may  de¬ 
cide  upon,  looking  toward  more  perfect  co¬ 
operation  and  the  spread  of  knowledge.  (Ap¬ 
plause.) 


H.  F.  Zartman,  Madrid,  la. 

President  Raney:  Continuing  along 
somewhat  the  same  lines,  we  will  now 
hear  Mr.  Stookey’s  views. 

PRICES. 

-  \ 

By  D.  W.  Stookey,  Cedar  Rapids. 


Tile  makers  have  worked  long  enough  for 
the  public  good.  They  have  earned,  justly 
deserve,  and  should  demand  a  fair  share  of 
the  profits  of  tile  making  and  tile  drainage. 
If  they  will  adopt  the  same  methods  that 
bring  financial  success  in  other  lines,  they 
will  be  rewarded.  They  manufacture  an  ar¬ 
ticle  that  the  people  want,  a  necessity  and 
one  that  can  be  sold  at  a  good  profit. 

Prices  used  to  be  much  higher  than  they 
are  now,  and  in  the  early  days  of  tile  making 
and  tile  drainage  in  Illinois  my  father  paid 
$75  per  M.  for  eight-sided  5-ln.  tile  that 
only  measured  about  4%  in.  Today  many  of 
our  tender-hearted,  weak-kneed,  easy-mark 
brethren  are  selling  nice  round  full  measure 
5-in.  tile  for  less  than  one-third  that  amount, 
and  why?  Simply  because  they  cut  the  price 
to  hold  a  customer  who  worked  them,  beat 
them  down  and  told  their  competitors  what 
tile  could  be  bought  for  at  the  other  place. 
Then  the  other  easy-mark  cut  the  price  to 
meet  the  first,  and  finally  they  had  cut  off 
their  profit.  The  idea  of  never  allowing  a 
competitor  to  undersell  looks  well,  possibly,  in 
a  newspaper  advertisement,  but  it  is  a  fallacy, 
a  will  o’  the  wisp  that  will  rapidly  lead  any 


tile  maker  to  destruction.  The  old  hollow 
ring  of  “quick  sales  and  small  profits”  has  a 
cheering  sound  to  the  tenderfoot  who  has 
gone  into  some  mercantile  business  with 
his  father's  or  his  wife’s  capital,  but  it  is 
a  false  light  that  will  surely  lead  any  tile 
maker  to  ruin. 

Quick,  repeated,  and  continuous  sales  can 
only  be  made  where  the  stock  can  be  replen¬ 
ished  as  fast  as  sold.  No  tile  maker  can  do 
that.  Each  factory  can  only  make  a  certain 
limited  amount  each  year.  This  amount  is 
the  measure  of  the  maker's  stock  and  sales. 
When  these  are  sold  his  income  stops.  If 
he  has  sold  them  according  to  the  plan  of 
quick  sales  and  small  profits,  he  must  accept 
the  small  profits  for  his  year's  net  income. 

Every  tile  maker  can  find  among  his  cus¬ 
tomers  many  who  will  testify  that  they  have 
raised  crops  on  tiled  lands  where  they  could 
raise  nothing  before,  and  that  these  crops 
in  from  one  to  three  years,  would  pay  the 
whole  expense  of  drainage.  This  means  that 
they  have  made  from  33  to  100  per  cent, 
on  the  money  invested  in  tile  drainage.  They 
get  their  money  all  back  in  from  one  to  three 
years  and  continue  to  get  good  returns  each 
year  thereafter  without  additional  expense. 
They  boast  that  they  made  a  good  deal  when 
they  bought  tile  and  drained  their  wet  land. 
The  deal  was  so  good  that  they  could  profit¬ 
ably  have  paid  from  33  to  50  per  cent,  more 
for  their  tile.  The  experience  of  some  of 
us  during  the  last  three  years,  has  shown 
that  farmers  would  pay  much  more  for  tile 
than  they  have  been  asked  to  pay.  I  am  get¬ 
ting  33  per  cent,  more  than  I  did  a  few  years 
ago.  I  get  it  easier,  sell  tile  more  read'ily  and 
sell  more  tile. 

Tile  making  and  tile  drainage  have  passed 
the  experimental  stage.  The  charge  that  they 
have  taken  all  the  water  out  of  the  country 
and  there  will  be  no  more  wet  seasons  has 
been  disproved.  The  good  old  promise  that 
we  shall  have  “rain  in  due  season  and  land 
shall  yield  increase”  may  be  depended  upon 
yet,  even  after  so  much  water  has  been  car¬ 
ried  away  by  tile  drainage.  The  wet  seasons 
of  the  last  three  years  have  proved  that  the 
seasons  are  uncertain.  Wet  seasons  may 
come,  crops  on  low  lands  are  not  safe  ana' 
profitable  returns  are  only  assured  when  such 
land  is  drained.  Iowa  lands  are  held  at  such 
high  prices  that  they  are  only  paying  a  fair 
interest  on  their  valuation  when  they  are 
made  to  give  the  best  returns  possible.  In 
general  Iowa  farmers  realize  that  these  con¬ 
ditions  exist  and  they  know  that  profitable 
returns  can  only  be  obtained  by  a  liberal  use 
of  drain  tile. 

To  summarize,  tile  drainage  is  eminently 
profitable  to  the  Iowa  farmer,  so  remun¬ 
erative  that  he  could  afford  to  pay  much 
more  for  tile  than  he  has  been  asked  in  the 
past.  His  lands  are  held  at  such  a  high  val¬ 
uation  that  he  can  only  get  fair  returns  on 
his  investment  by  producing  the  best  crops 
possible.  Iowa  seasons  are  so  uncertain  and 
Iowa  soil  so  susceptible  to  changes  in  the 
amount  of  rainfall,  that  good  crops  can  only 
be  assured  by  the  aid  of  tile  drainage.  The 
Iowa  farmer  must  use  tile.  He  can  well 
afford  to  pay  more  than  he  has  ever  paid 
before  and  yet  have  left  an  unusually  large 
per  cent,  of  profit  on  the  investment.  He 
should  be  asked  to  divide  with  the  tile  maker, 
who,  at  the  low  prices  received  for  tile  in  the 
past,  has  not  had  a  fair  share  of  the  benefits. 
Tile  makers  have  done  the  State  good  service. 
They  have  put  their  capital,  time  and  many 
of  them,  the  best  part  of  their  lives  into  the 
work.  They  are  entitled'  to  a  fair  share  of 
the  profits ;  they  have  earned  it  and  in  the 
future  should  claim  it.  (Applause.) 

At  this  time  Mr.  S.  C.  Lee,  of  Des 
Moines,  in  a  very  felicitous  and  cordial 
manner  invited  the  Association  to  hold 
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its  next  meeting  in  the  Capital  City. 
The  invitation  was  accepted  and  the 
convention  enthusiastically  voted  to 
meet  in  Des  Moines  in  1906. 

On  motion,  a  committee  to  nominate 
officers  for  the  coming  year  was  ap¬ 
pointed.  The  members  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  were:  F.  A.  White,  Des  Moines;  F. 
A.  Stevenson,  Mason  City,  and  Walter 
Newcomb,  Corning. 

Thursday  Forenoon. 

President  Raney:  Gentlemen,  you 
will  come  to  order  and  listen  to  a  paper 
on  the  subject  of 

MISTAKES  BY  BRICK  AND  TILE  MAK¬ 
ERS. 

By  W.  W.  Lewis,  Williamsburg. 

Having  completed  another  season’s  work, 
the  brick  and  tile  producer  is  glad  to  be 
freed  from  his  toilsome  duties,  to  indulge 
in  careful  meditation  upon  the  experiences 
of  the  past  and  to  note  wherein  mistakes 
have  been  made,  that  they  may  be  avoided 
in  the  future. 

That  we  all  make  mistakes  will  be  ad¬ 
mitted  without  question,  and  it  seems  a  part 
of  wisdom  for  us  to  gather  in  at  these  annual 
meetings,  review  retrospectively  our  errors 
ana',  by  mutual  consideration  of  the  past 
recognized  failures,  arrive  at  such  conclusions 
as  well  enable  us  to  avoid  them  in  the  fu¬ 
ture  development  of  the  business  in  which 
we  engage. 

From  my  own  early  experience  in  the  work, 
I  am  led  to  suggest  this  question :  “Have  we 
not,  too  often,  made  mistakes  in  the  se¬ 
lection  of  our  employes?”  We  must  have 
help  to  assist  us  in  working  our  plants  and, 
in  order  to  secure  the  best  possible  results 
and  turn  out  the  kind  of  material  that  will 
prove  satisfactory  to  ourselves  and  our  pat¬ 
rons,  men  are  required  who  feel  a  personal 
interest  in  securing  these  results.  To  se¬ 
cure  this  class  of  men  necessitates  going 
down  into  our  pockets  somewhat  deeper  in 
the  matter  of  wages,  but  I  am  satisfied  that 
this  is  the  wisest  course  to  pursue.  It  has 
been  my  practice  to  give  the  men  in  my  em¬ 
ploy  to  understand  that  the  reputation  of 
the  plant  is  largely  in  their  hands,  and  upon 
their  loyalty  and  honor  in  the  performance 
of  their  duty  my  success  is  dependent.  Em¬ 
ploy  men  with  some  sense  of  pride  and  re¬ 
sponsibility  ;  pay  them  such  wages  as  are 
justly  due  and  I  will  guarantee  they  will 
not  disappoint  you  in  the  character  of  the 
work  performed. 

Then  again,  we  make  a  mistake  in  not  giv¬ 
ing  more  attention  to  the  machinery  in  the 
power  room,  too  often  assuming  that  as  long 
as  the  engine  will  run,  everything  is  in  a 
normal  condition.  There  is  no  question  that 
much  unnecessary  expense  might  be  avoided 
and  results  obtained  that  would  secure  a 
saving  of  at  least  fifteen  per  cent,  in  the 
consumption  of  fuel  by  the  covering  of 
all  steam  pipes,  the  introduction  of  a  shaking 
grate  and  some  good  feed  water-heater  for 
the  boiler.  More  of  the  drying  sheds  should 
be  fitted  with  steam  pipes  and  the  exhaust 
steam  from  the  engine  utilized.  By  such  an 
arrangement  work  could  be  commenced 
earlier  in  the  spring  and  continued  later  in 
the  fall,  thus  enabling  us  to  increase  the  sea¬ 
son’s  output  of  material. 

I  would  also  consider  it  a  mistake,  as 
well  as  poor  economy,  to  purchase  a  cheap 
grade  of  tools,  such  as  trucks,  wheel-barrows, 
shovels,  spades,  etc.,  thus  giving  our  em¬ 
ployes  an  excuse  for  not  performing  their 
duties  satisfactorily.  All  tools  should  be  of 
the  best  quality  and  always  kept  in  good 
repair. 


In  the  matter  of  burning,  there  are  mis¬ 
takes  made  in  endeavoring  to  economize  in 
the  use  of  fuel,  thus  often  resulting  in  a  par¬ 
tial  or,  maybe,  the  entire  loss  of  a  kiln  of 
material.  Recently  I  read  in  one  of  our  clay¬ 
working  journals  that  some  one  had  been  suc¬ 
cessful  in  watersmoking  a  kiln  in  21  hours 
and  had  burned  the  same  in  12  hours.  It 
is  not  difficult  for  us  to  imagine  the  quality 
of  the  goods  in  that  kiln.  This  article  was 
evidently  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  in¬ 
quiry  relative  to  the  kind  of  kiln,  but  our 
advice  is  not  to  take  up  with  every  kind  of 
kiln  from  which  you  read  that  such  ex¬ 
ceptional  results  are  obtained,  for  you  may 
find,  when  too  late,  that  you  have  made  the 
mistake  of  trying  an  experiment  that  has 
cost  an  expenditure  of  both  time  and  money, 
and  no  good  results  therefrom.  I  cannot 
get  my  kiln  heated  up  in  less  than  24  hours 
and,  to  practically  lose  a  whole  kiln  consist¬ 
ing  of  60,000  brick,  or  20,000  tile,  together 
with  the  loss  of  labor  which  had  entered 
into  it,  and  all  in  the  foolish  attempt  to 
save  a  few  tons  of  coal,  is,  most  certainly, 
a  great  mistake  as  well  as  exceedingly  poor 
economy. 

In  1903,  Jefferson  Middleton,  of  the  stat¬ 
istical  department,  Washington,  D.  C.,  said 
there  were  304  brick  and  tile  yards  in  this 
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State,  the  material  from  which  was  valued  at 
the  sum  of  $3, 893, 403.  No  one  man,  no 
matter  how  hard  he  pushes  his  plant,  can 
possibly  produce  all  the  clay  goods  used  in 
the  State  and,  if  he  could  there  would  prob¬ 
ably  be  303  of  us  fellows  out  of  the  business. 

Iowa  ranks  eighth  in  the  extent  of  clay 
goods  manufactured.  To  retain  this  standard 
and  also  the  reputation  of  our  goods,  we  must 
put  out  material  as  good  in  quality  as  the 
best.  Let  us  maintain  such  remunerative 
prices  for  our  goods  as  will  enable  us  td 
put  on  the  market  that  which  will  prove 
satisfactory  to  our  patrons,  and  at  the  same 
time  yield  to  us  a  reasonable  profit  for  our 
labor  and  on  capital  invested.  Cut  prices 
usually  mean  a  cheapened  product  which  will 
eventually  result  in  loss  of  patronage  and  the 
closing  up  of  the  plant.  Do  not  make  the 
mistake  of  thinking  that  a  cheapened  pro¬ 
duct  will  result  in  an  increase  of  patronage. 
It  will  not. 

Several  years  ago  I  visited  a  brick  and 
tile  plant  where  the  arrangement  for  getting 
up  clay  was  very  good,  the  plant  using  a 
winding  drum.  The  clay  was  drawn  up 
over  a  long,  high  trestle,  raised  some  25  feet, 
and  then  dropped  about  15  feet.  There  were 
three  men  feeding  the  mill  and  lifting  the 
clay  bodily  some  4  feet,  a  condition  that 
caused  an  unnecessary  expense  of  at  least 


.$3  per  day  to  feed  the  mill,  and  with  an 
equally  unnecessary  expense  in  conducting 
the  other  operations  of  the  plant.  You  may 
readily  conclude  that  the  plant  is  not  now 
doing  business. 

At  our  convention  at  Ames  in  1903,  Pro¬ 
fessor  Bissell  read  a  paper,  afterwards  pub¬ 
lished  in  our  journals  and  also  in  the  “Iowa 
Engineer,”  which  struck  directly  the  errors 
usually  made  in  our  power  rooms  and,  upon 
returning  from  that  meeting,  I  went  de¬ 
liberately  to  work  to  figure  out  the  losses 
incurred  in  my  plant  by  reason  of  a  lack  of 
due  diligence  in  some  of  the  matters  of 
which  he  spoke  and  with  the  determination 
that  they  should  receive  active  attention  in 
the  future.  From  this,  my  own  experience, 
permit  me  to  impress  this  thought  upon 
your  minds,  that  it  is  necessary  to  occasion¬ 
ally  hold  a  short  session  with  yourself  and 
consider  carefully  the  various  details  of  the 
business,  honestly  recognize  the  mistakes  that 
have  been  made  in  the  past  and  resolve, 
with  full  determination,  to  avoid  them  in  the 
future.  By  so  doing  you  may  not  be  forced 
to  regret  having  invested  your  capital  in  the 
brick  and  tile  business.  Each  season  brings 
with  it  a  full  quota  of  conditions,  often  dis¬ 
couraging  in  their  nature,  which  we  have 
to  meet  but,  by  the  mutual  interchange  of 
these  various  experiences  and  how  they  have 
been  met  in  the  past,  we  ought  certainly  be 
able  to  avoid  many  mistakes  in  the  future 
and  firmly  resolve  to  perform,  with  fidelity, 
the  arduous  duties  of  the  occupation  which, 
for  the  time  being,  engages  our  attention. 
(Applause.) 

President  Raney:  The  next  in  order 
is  a  paper  by  Mr.  Shotts,  who  is  unable 
to  be  present,  but  has  forwarded  his 
paper  to  the  Secretary  who  will  read 
it  for  him. 

BRICKYARD  MUTUAL  ACCIDENT  IN¬ 
SURANCE. 


By  A.  F.  Shotts,  of  Mason  City. 


That  it  is  essential  for  the  laborer  who 
depends  on  his  daily  labor  to  carry  accident 
insurance  to  provide  for  those  dependent 
upon  him  in  case  of  physical  accident,  is 
generally  conceded  now,  and  should  require 
no  argument,  yet  there  are  those  *who  always 
want  to  save  the  cost  and  carry  their  own 
risks. 

In  our  factory  (The  American  Brick  and 
Tile  Company,  of  Mason  City),  the  latter 
seemed  to  be  the  case  for  several  years.  The 
men  were  getting  good  wages,  and  when  one 
met  with  a  mishap  that  laid  him  up  for 
from  one  to  four  weeks,  some  charitably  dis¬ 
posed  workman  would  get  up  a  paper  and 
raise  a  subscription  among  the  employes, 
who  would  contribute  from  25c  to  50c  each, 
sometimes  as  much  as  $1,  and  then  the  paper 
would  be  presented  to  the  company,  and  of 
course  the  company  would  put  down  $5,  $10, 
or  $20,  as  the  case  might  seem  to  demand, 
and  the  purse  would  be  turned  over  to  the 
injured  party,  sometimes  aggregating  as 
much  or  more  than  his  regular  salary. 

This  went  along  all  right  for  two  or  three 
years  and  accidents  were  happening  right 
along,  and  subscription  papers  were  going 
around  pretty  often.  The  workman  who  had 
met  with  an  accident  rarely  had  more  than 
a  week’s  living  provided  for,  and  had  but 
little  credit.  Of  course  the  company  could 
not  allow  the  impression  to  get  out  that 
they  were  “close  fisted,”  penurious,  and  cared 
nothing  for  their  employes,  and  would  ad¬ 
vance  money  to  provide  for  the  family  until 
the  party  was  able  to  go  to  work  again,  if 
he  ever  did. 

This  system  got  to  be  burdensome,  and 
very  annoying,  and  made  extra  work  for  the 
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secretary,  and  we  tried  to  induce  the  men 
to  carry  accident  insurance.  We  encouraged 
insurance  agents  to  come  to  the  factory  and 
talk  to  the  men  on  the  necessity  of  such  pro¬ 
tection  and  try  to  insure  them,  but  only  a 
few  took  insurance,  as  it  seemed  to  them  too 
expensive  for  what  they  were  to  get  in  re¬ 
turn.  We  finally  proposed  to  them  that  they 
must  carry  accident  insurance  and  that  we 
would  not  employ  anyone  who  would  not 
carry  it  in  some  form  or  other. 

We  proposed  to  have  some  insurance  com¬ 
pany  carry  all  the  risks  and  we  would  deduct 
the  monthly  payment  once  a  month  and  pay 
the  insurance  company  for  all  the  risks. 

We  believe  our  competitors  adopted  a  plan 
of  this  kind,  but  our  men  did  not  take  to  it. 
They  proposed  to  make  up  a  purse  from 
monthly  payments  and  place  it  in  the  hands 
of  the  secretary  of  our  company  to  pay  out 
to  those  who  were  injured  so  they  could  not 
work,  etc.  They  came  to  me  with  their 
proposition,  and  after  thinking  it  over  a 
little,  I  told  them  I  would  draw  up  a  set  of 
articles  that  I  thought  would  be  satisfactory 
for  their  government,  on  the  mutual  benefit 
association  plan.  1  did  so,  and  presented 
them,  and  they  were  very  much  pleased  and 
every  man,  who  did  not  already  have  acci¬ 
dent  insurance  in  some  regular  Insurance 
company,  went  into  it,  and  our  company 
made  it  a  rule  not  to  employ  any  one  who 
would  not  pay  this  insurance,  and  we  are 
having  no  trouble. 

The  plan  is  something  as  follows :  The 
organization  is  composed  of  a  president, 
secretary,  treasurer  and  a  board  of  five  di¬ 
rectors,  of  which  the  president,  secretary 
and  treasurer  may  be  members. 

This  board  governs  the  association,  and 
is  elected  by  the  membership  semi-annually. 
Their  duty  is  to  examine  and  pass  on  the 
claims  of  applicants  and  order  the  amounts 
paid  if  correct,  and  to  lower  the  assessment 
when  necessary.  When  the  fund  Is  large 
enough  to  insure  any  reasonable  benefits  for 
a  term  of  months,  the  board  can  pass  as¬ 
sessments  until  such  time  as  required  for 
another  assessment. 

The  dues  are  $1.00  per  month,  and  de¬ 
ducted  the  first  of  each  month  by  the  secre¬ 
tary,  and  a  new  workman'beglnning  owes  the 
first  dollar  he  earns  to  the  association,  and 
refusal  of  any  workman  to  pay,  cancels  the 
obligation  with  the  association.  The  bene¬ 
fits  are  $8.00  per  week  during  the  time 
unable  to  perform  regular  labor.  A  physi¬ 
cian’s  certificate  is  required  from  each  ap¬ 
plicant  for  benefits.  We  aim  to  keep  $100 
in  the  benefit  fund,  which  is  large  enough 
for  any  organization  of  fifty  men.  The 
plan  has  proven  very  satisfactory  to  all 
concerned  so  far  as  tested,  and  we  consider 
it  practical  and  is  much  cheaper  than  the 
regular  accident  insurance.  (Applause.) 

General  Discussion. 

President  Raney:  We  will  next  con¬ 
sider  a  subject  in  which  we  are  all  in¬ 
terested.  I  will  ask  Mr.  Rawson  to  lead 
in  the  discussion  of  “Freight  Rates  and 
Classifications.” 

Discussion  brought  out  the  thought 
that  joint  rates  on  clay  goods  are  high 
and  in  a  measure  restrict  trade  and 
shipping.  Some  years  ago  the  rail¬ 
roads  in  Illinois,  to  encourage  tiling, 
made  a  very  low  rate  on  drain  tile  be¬ 
cause  they  knew  that  each  car  of  tile 
used  along  their  lines  would  bring 
them  many  cars  of  produce  in  the  fu¬ 
ture. 

Discussion,  “The  Future  of  the  Sand- 
Lime  Brick  Industry.”  Led  by  Prof.  I. 
A.  Williams,  Ames. 

In  part  Prof.  Williams  said  that  the 


sand-lime  brick  will  compete  with  our 
own  ware  and  we  should  obtain  all  the 
light  we  can  on  the  subject.  Very  little 
has  been  published  in  America,  but 
there  are  a  number  of  publications  in 
Germany,  which  is  the  home  of  the 
sand-lime  brick,  although  it  is  not  old 
even  there.  There  are  only  about  three 
publications  in  this  country.  One  is 
the  report  of  the  Ohio  Geological  Sur¬ 
vey  and  another  is  a  short  article  ap¬ 
pended  to  the  United  States  report  on 
Statistics  of  the  Clay-Working  Indus¬ 
tries  for  1903.  The  third  is  a  transla¬ 
tion  from  the  German  and  is  published 
in  New  York. 

The  raw  materials  necessary  to  the 
manufacture  of  good  sand-lime  brick 
are  a  comparatively  pure  sand  or  gran¬ 
ular  silicate,  with  the  preference  in 
favor  of  quartz  sand,  and  comparative¬ 
ly  pure  lime.  A  brick  which  is  fairly 
good  at  the  time  of  manufacture  can 
be  made  with  almost  any  sand,  but 
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unless  the  sand  is  comparatively  pure 
the  weathering  properties  of  the  brick 
will  suffer  and  the  brick  will  weaken 
in  time. 

The  presence  of  impurities  such  as 
clay  tends  to  weaken  the  brick  and  the 
degree  of  perfection  or  completeness 
attained  in  slaking  the  lime  has  an  ef¬ 
fect  upon  the  quality  of  the  brick. 
•Great  care  must  be  exercised  in  the 
preparation  of  the  materials.  The  lime 
should  be  properly  slaked  and  uniform¬ 
ly  mixed  with  the  sand.  Several  meth¬ 
ods  of  slaking  the  lime  and  mixing  the 
materials  with  the  proper  amount  of 
water  have  been  tried  and  as  yet  opin¬ 
ions  have  not  centered  upon  any  one 
process  as  being  the  best,  in  other 
words,  the  industry  yet  seems  to  be  in 
the  experimental  stage. 

The  machinery  used  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  sand-lime  brick  may  be  classed 
as  preparing,  mixing  and  hardening. 
The  preparing  machinery  includes  ap¬ 
pliances  for  slaking  and  pulverizing  the 
lime. 

A  sharp  sand  would  be  more  desir¬ 
able  than  sand  with  round  corners 


since  the  sharp  corners  give  a  closer 
union  and  a  greater  crushing  strength 
and  because  the  sharp  corners  are 
more  susceptible  to  chemical  action. 

Almost  every  class  of  mixing  ma¬ 
chinery  has  been  tried  for  this  purpose, 
as  the  wet  pan,  the  pug  mill,  ball  or 
tube  mill,  and  an  enclosed  cylinder 
with  curved  paddles  or  S-shaped  mix¬ 
ing  arms. 

The  presses  in  use  have  been  drawn 
from  the  clayworking  industries.  The 
requirements  of  a  good  press  are:  1. 
The  press  must  be  able  to  deliver  regu¬ 
larly  a  pressure  of  from  200  to  250 
tons  per  brick,  and  yet  not  break  down 
if  by  accident  the  pressure  becomes 
somewhat  greater.  2.  The  filling  of 
the  mold  must  be  accomplished  with 
greater  accuracy  and  uniformity.  3. 
All  working  parts  must  be  so  arranged 
that  they  will  be  free  from  contact  with 
loose  sand,  otherwise  they  will  cut  out 
at  an  alarming  rate.  4.  The  dies  and 
mold  linings  must  be  made  of  the  hard¬ 
est  material  obtainable. 

The  hardening  apparatus  is  ordinar¬ 
ily  nothing  more  than  an  enormous 
steam-tight  iron  or  steel  receptacle  so 
constructed  that  cars  loaded  with  brick 
can  be  readily  introduced. 

In  appearance  they  resemble  enor- 
mqus  boilers  or  steel  tubes  with  one 
entire  head  removable.  The  size  varies 
from  5 y2  to  7  feet  in  diameter  and 
from  35  to  67  feet  in  length.  Of  course 
the  arrangement  for  closing  the  end 
must  be  strong,  safe  and  steam  tight. 

The  cost  of  a  plant  in  round  numbers 
may  be  stated  as  about  one  thousand 
dollars  for  each  thousand  brick  daily 
capacity.  That  is  a  plant  with  a  daily 
capacity  of  20,000  brick  would  cost 
about  $20,000. 

The  cost  of  manufacturing  sand-lime 
brick  has  been  represented  to  be  much 
lower  than  that  of  clay  brick,  but  these 
claims  have  not  been  found  by  experi¬ 
ence  to  be  true. 

In  answer  to  the  question  why  sand- 
lime  brick  plants  are  so  expensive  the 
idea  was  suggested  by  a  member  that 
the  sand-lime  brick  folks  are  pro¬ 
moters.  They  do  not  touch  practical 
brickmakers,  but  seek  soft  spots  in  the 
heads  of  capitalists  and  the  great  cost 
is  in  part  profit. 

President  Raney:  Prof.  Beyer  is  now 
with  us,  and  I  know  you  will  all  be 
pleased  to  hear  his  paper  on  the  sub¬ 
ject: 

SOME  DIFFICULTIES  ENCOUNTERED  IN 

THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  FIRST- 
CLASS  CLAY  WARES  IN  IOWA. 


By  Prop.  S.  W.  Beyer,  Iowa  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  Ames. 


Barring  out  labor  differences,  the  most 
important  factors  which  contribute  to  fail¬ 
ure,  or  at  least  partial  failure,  to  turn  out 
number  one  clay  goods  are  as  follows  :  First, 
natural  obstacles.  Second,  manufacturing 
difficulties. 

It  is  impossible  to  observe  hard  and  fast 
lines  in  the  discussion  of  the  above  groups 
of  troubles.  Many  of  the  difficulties  encoun¬ 
tered  in  actual  manufacturing  operations  are 
so  manifestly  dependent  upon  natural  factors 
and  will  be  discussed  under  that  head. 

Under  the  first,  the  diversity  of  clays  and 
shales  is  perhaps  the  most  important  factor. 
It  is  a  well-known  fact  to  clayworkers  that 
the  clays  of  one  locality  require  very  differ¬ 
ent  treatment  from  those  of  other  localities 
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or  even  from  other  pits  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood.  Many  of  yon  have  doubtless 
demonstrated  this  to  be  true  to  your  entire 
satisfaction  and  perhaps  sorrow.  It  is  prob¬ 
ably  almost  as  well  known  to  you  that  clays 
in  the  same  pit  vary  greatly  both  vertically 
and  horizontally.  In  fact,  variability  is  the 
rule  and  not  the  exception,  especially  with 
the  clays  and  shale-clays  of  the  older  forma¬ 
tions  in  Iowa.  Individual  pits  oftentimes 
show  as  many  as  ten  distinct  types  of  clays 
within  a  vertical  range  of  fifty  feet,  no  two 
of  which  would  respond  to  the  same  treat¬ 
ment  and'  perhaps  none  of  the  seams  thick 
enough  to  be  exploited  profitably  alone.  The 
coal  measure  in  Iowa,  as  well  as  in  other 
States  where  present,  are  perhaps  the  most 
important  sources  of  shales  and  clays  suitable 
for  the  manufacture  of  the  various  grades 
of  clay  products.  To  show  that  the  above 
statements  are  not  exaggerated  three  type 
sections  have  been  selected,  which  may  be 
considered  fairly  representative  of  three  of 
the  leading  clay  producing  districts  in  the 
State.  All  are  located  near  the  Des  Moines 
River,  which  bisects  approximately  the  coal 
measure  belt  in  Iowa. 

Pit  of  the  Boone  Brick,  Tile  and  Paving  Co., 
Boone,  Iowa. 

Feet. 


8  Drift  and  talus,  varying  in  thickness, 

average  for  pit  at  the  present  time  5 
7  Shale,  variegated,  gypseous,  much 
weathered  and  shrinks  considerable 

during  drying  and  burning .  15 

6  Shale,  gray-blue,  arenaceous  below,  in 
places  a  hard  ledge  appears  and 

must  be  wasted .  4 

5  Shale,  purplish,  variegated,  somewhat 

fissile  .  4 

4  Sandstone,  argillaceous  in  part,  hard 

ledge  appears  in  places .  4 

3  Shale,  dense,  gray-blue  to  deep  blue, 
but  slightly  fissile,  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  bed  in  the  pit .  14 

2  Shale,  bluish-gray,  weathers  almost 

white,  finely  arenaceous,  massive.  .  4 

1  Shale,  dark  blue  to  bluish-black, 
gypseous. 


To  emphasize  the  dissimilarity  of  the 
clays  represented  in  the  section,  analyses  of 
some  of  the  leading  members  are  appended 
herewith.  The  numbers  heading  the  columns 
correspond  to  the  numbers  in  the  section. 
X  stands  for  the  pit  average,  with  the  aren¬ 
aceous  layers  and  drift  omitted. 


— Analyses 

Boone 

Clays. — 

5 

6 

X 

Silica  . 

47.40 

73.70 

53.40 

Alumina  . 

22.20 

16.60 

20.39 

Combined  water... 

7.90 

4.30 

8.71 

Clay  and  sand.. 

77.50 

94.60 

82.50 

Iron  oxide . 

12.40 

0.20 

12.24 

Lime  . 

0.70 

0.10 

0.99 

Magnesia  . 

1.10 

1.60 

1.42 

Potash  . 

3.10 

0.70 

1.42 

Soda  . 

0.50 

0.30 

0.71 

Total  fluxes . 

17.80 

2.90 

16.78 

Moisture  . 

2.10 

0.70 

0.52 

Sulphur  trioxide... 

2.40 

1.70 

0.55 

Pit  Section  of  the  Barber  Asphalt  Co.,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa. 

Feet. 

7  Shale,  medium  light  drab,  with 
slight  seams  of  rust,  plastic,  very 

slightly  gritty .  7 

6  Shale,  mottled  and  streaked,  ma¬ 
roon  to  sea  green,  greenish  and 
purplish-brown,  rust  in  seams..  1  y2 
5  Shale,  medium  dark  bluish-drab, 

clean  .  7 

4  Fire  clay,  impure,  mottled  purplish- 
blue,  dark  gray,  slight  rust  in 

seams  .  4 

3  Shale,  soapy,  but  containing  some 

grit,  clear,  greenish-drab .  15 

2  Shale,  very  dark,  greenish-gray, 

with  slight  seams  of  rust .  1% 

1  Shale,  clear  blue,  sandy .  10 

The  above  section  may  be  considered 
fairly  representative  of  the  coal  measures 
in  southwest  Des  Moines.  The  leading  mem¬ 
bers  in  the  pit  section  have  been  analyzed 
and  tell  a  remarkable  story.  The  numbers 
heading  the  table  of  analyses  correspond  to 
those  in  the  section.  X  represents  the  com¬ 


position  of  a  green  brick,  which  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  represent  the  pit  average.  A  casual 
inspection  shows  how  far  it  departs  from 
such  an  average. 


— Analyses  of  Des  Moines  Clays. — 


1 

3 

4 

5 

6  &  7 

X 

Silica  ..51.16 

57.64 

69.40 

62.22 

67.46 

58.56 

Alum’a  .22.26 

16.22 

16.39 

17.90 

17.89 

22.33 

Combined 

water  7.15 

7.43 

5.75 

5.02 

4.04 

7.11 

Clay  and 

sand  .80.57 

81.29 

91.54 

85.14 

89.39 

88.00 

I’n  oxid.11.20 

10.32 

3.36 

5.52 

5.12 

2.87 

Lime  .  .  1.29 

1.78 

0.81 

1.58 

0.75 

3.60 

Mag'sia  1.94 

1.58 

0.42 

1.55 

1.72 

1.44 

Potash  .  2.92 

2.17 

1.04 

2.81 

1.09 

0.29 

Soda  ...  0.87 

2.41 

0.54 

2.76 

1.87 

1.08 

Total 

fluxes  18.22 

18.26 

6.17 

14.22 

10.55 

9.28 

Moisture . 

Sulphur  trioxide.  .  .  . 

Carbon  dioxide 

1.51 

0.49 

2.37 

.64 

0.40 

2.98 

— Northeast  Ottumwa  Section. — 

Feet. 

7  Drift  and  surface  wash ;  the  lower 
portion  charged  with  pebbles  and 

bowlders  . 0  to  10 

6  Shale  clay,  yellow  and  clayey  where 

weathered,  gray  where  protected.  6 

5  Coal,  soft,  impure .  % 

4  Shale,  dark,  bluish-black,  argilla¬ 
ceous  .  6% 

3  Shale  clay,  light  colored,  a  putty 

clay  when  weathered .  5 

2  Coal,  bony .  1-6 

1  Shale,  compact,  light  gray,  exposed  3 

Analyses  were  made  of  all  the  shale  mem¬ 
bers,  but  do  not  show  the  extreme  range  of 
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those  given  before.  All  are  rich  in  alumina. 
The  numbers  correspond  to  those  of  the 
section. 


— Analyses  Northeast  Ottumwa  Clays. — 


1 

2 

4 

6 

Silica  . 

58.84 

53.86 

49.00 

55.00 

Alumina  . 

21.70 

26.28 

29.31 

24.63 

Combined  water. 

6.95 

8.06 

10.31 

5.36 

Clay  and  sand. . 

87.49 

88.20 

88.69 

84.99 

Iron  oxide  .... 

5.16 

4.32 

4.56 

7.92 

Lime  . 

.91 

.12 

.57 

.82 

Magnesia  . 

.67 

.43 

.24 

.71 

Potash  . 

1.90 

2.52 

1.22 

1.82 

Soda  . 

2.45 

.43 

.67 

.98 

Total  fluxes . . 

11.09 

7.82 

7.26 

12.25 

Moisture  . 

.84 

3.02 

3.25 

2.49 

Sulphur  trioxide 

.45 

1.22 

.94 

.16 

It  is  obvious  from  a  casual  inspection  of 
the  above  sections  with  their  corresponding 
tables  of  analyses  that  to  secure  a  product 
of  uniform  character  requires  constant  care, 
good  judgment  and  almost  perfect  mechanical 
equipment  when  the  entire  pit  section  is 
used ;  a  combination  of  circumstances  rarely 
realized.  For  example,  a  No.  1  paving  brick 
should  possess  the  following  properties : 
Composition  and  texture  homogeneous,  with 
a  maximum  hardness  and  toughness  and  a 
minimum  porosity.  It  is  exceedingly  difficult 


to  secure  a  homogeneous  blend  from  such 
diverse  materials  unless  great  care  is  taken 
all  along  the  line.  The  analysis  of  the  green 
brick  from  the  Des  Moines  pit  shows  how 
far  brick  made  in  actual  practice  depart 
from  the  pit  average.  It  is  reasonable  to  as¬ 
sume  that  variations  are  as  great  in  other 
directions.  Imperfections  in  the  manufac¬ 
tured  products  due  to  pit  diversity  are  not 
equally  serious  in  all  lines  of  clay  wares. 
They  are  of  little  moment  in  the  production 
of  common  building  brick,  but  are  of  prime 
importance  in  the  manufacture  of  paving 
brick.  In  the  discussion  which  follows  pav¬ 
ing  brick  are  taken  as  the  type  because  their 
essential  properties  are  so  sensitive  to  ex¬ 
ternal  and  internal  influences.  In  order  to 
meet  the  standard  specifications,  paving 
brick  must  possess  a  maximum  hardness  and 
toughness  and  a  minimum  of  porosity.  In 
order  to  meet  these  requirements  they  must 
possess  a  fairly  homogeneous  texture  and  be 
uniform  in  composition.  It  is  rarely  possi¬ 
ble  or  practicable  to  fully  meet  these  con¬ 
ditions.  They  can  be  fully  met  only  by  the 
selection  of  a  single  stratum,  and  the  ex¬ 
clusion  of  all  others,  which  is  seldom  com¬ 
mercially  practicable.  The  entire  pit  sec¬ 
tion  must  be  used  in  order  that  the  work 
can  be  carried  on  economically.  Homogen¬ 
eity  of  composition  and  texture  can  be  ap¬ 
proximated  when  the  entire  assemblage  is 
utilized  by  exercising  due  care  in  the  various 
processes  of  manufacture  which  begin  with 
the  pit  and  extend  to  the  finished  product. 
Every  precaution  should  be  taken  to  secure 
a  pit  average  when  the  cars  or  carts  are 
loaded  in  the  pit.  The  raw  materials  should 
be  finely  ground  or  pulverized,  closely 
screened  and  carefully  tempered  be¬ 
fore  being  put  through  the  brick 
machine.  Failure  or  partial  failure  in  any 
of  these  respects  affect  the  homogeneity  of 
the  ware,  and  during  the  later  processes  of 
drying  and  burning  differential  strains  are 
developed  through  differential  shrinkages  of 
the  various  clay  ingredients,  which  greatly 
affect  the  strength  of  the  ware.  After  the 
clay  has  passed  safely  the  preliminary  stages 
of  manufacture,  it  must  still  run  the  gaunt¬ 
let  of  the  repress,  dryer  and  kiln,  which 
come  more  strictly  under  the  head  of  man¬ 
ufacturing  difficulties  and  will  be  discussed 
as  such. 

In  addition  to  variability,  impurities  which 
oftentimes  are  present  should  be  mentioned. 
As  this  topic  was  rather  fully  set  forth  iD 
a  paper  before  your  Convention  last  year, 
no  further  mention  will  be  made  here. 

Manufacturing  Difficulties. — Repressing  as 
generally  practiced  changes  the  form  of  the 
brick  without  altering  the  structure,  or 
changes  both  form  and  structure  of  the  brick 
In  the  latter  case  the  brick  is  wholly  recon¬ 
structed,  and  the  brick  machine  serves  only 
as  an  additional  pug  mill  and  to  parcel  out 
the  proper  amount  of  clay  for  the  repress, 
which  is  the  real  brick  machine.  Without 
entering  into  the  respective  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  the  two  processes,  one  fact 
is  patent  that  there  can  be  no  middle  ground. 
To  apply  sufficient  pressure  to  destroy  the 
bond  in  the  original  clay  bar  without  af¬ 
fording  pressure  enough  to  give  a  new  bond 
would  be  the  worst  of  bad  management. 

Imperfections  in  drying  and  burning  are 
somewhat  similar,  the  most  common  of  which 
are  due  to  the  too  rapid  application  or  sub¬ 
traction  of  heat.  Green,  wet  brick  when 
heated  too  rapidly  are  likely  to  show  incip¬ 
ient  checks,  owing  to  the  outer  portion 
shrinking  faster  than  the  inner,  and  a  con¬ 
sequent  weakening  of  the  ware.  In  the  kiln, 
checks  and  cracks  started  in  the  dryer  are 
not  only  exaggerated,  but  flaws  of  the  same 
kind  d'ue  to  flashing  and  chilling  developed. 
Too  rapid  heating  is  largely  responsible, 
also,  for  the  so-called  bellied  brick,  which 
are  not  uncommon  when  carbonaceous  shales 
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are  used.  Cooling  the  kiln  too  rapidly  pro¬ 
duces  brittleness,  in  addition  to  checks  and 
spalls. 

Two  influences  which  oftentimes  affect  the 
manufacturing  at  least  indirectly  may  be 
worthy  of  mention  and  are  as  follows :  Im¬ 
perfectly  balanced  plants  and  extraordinary 
demand.  Both  are  alike,  in  that  they  tempt 
cl  ay  workers  to  slight  certain  necessary  pro¬ 
cesses  which  contribute  to  the  normal  fin¬ 
ished  product.  The  well-balanced  plant 
would  be  one,  each  department  of  which 
would  have  sufficient  capacity  under  average 
conditions  to  handle  properly  all  the  ma¬ 
terials  coming  to  it  from  the  department 
which  precedes  it  on  the  one  hand  and  on 
the  other  hand  afford  well  prepared  material 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  the  dependent  de¬ 
partments  so  that  all  departments  are  run  at 
their  best.  Managers  who  find  their  plants 
short  in  dryer  space  and  kiln  capacity  are 
sorely  tempted  to  shorten  the  period  of  safe 
and  thorough  drying  or  burning  and  anneal¬ 
ing.  And  if  further  pressed  by  a  demand 
for  their  wares  they  cannot  meet,  they  may 
even  yield  to  the  temptation  and  as  a  result 
an  inferior  product  is  put  upon  the  market. 
What  is  true  in  drying  and  burning  may  be 
equally  true  of  any  of  the  other  departments 
of  manufacture,  although  the  results  may  not 
be  so  apparent.  All  departures  from  the 
best  practice  possible  contribute  to  make  the 
product  inferior  to  what  might  reasonably 
be  expected,  and  sooner  or  later  brings  em¬ 
barrassment  not  only  to  the  plant  which 
puts  the  inferior  product  upon  the  market, 
but  to  the  industry.  (Applause.) 

Discussion:  In  the  table  X  is  a  green 
brick  taken  from  the  cutting  table.  In 
answer  to  the  question,  “How  did  the 
excess  of  lime  come  in  X  and  how  do 
you  account  for  the  loss  of  iron  oxide? 
the  professor  stated  that  it  might  be 
due  to  an  excess  of  stripping  getting 
into  the  clay  from  which  X  was  made. 
The  stripping  there  has  much  lime. 
This  brick  in  comparison  with  the  aver¬ 
age  of  the  clays  in  the  bank  shows  how 
imperfectly  clays  are  mixed  in  prac¬ 
tical  experience. 

“Western  Railway  Weighing  Association." 

Discussion  led  by  Homer  Smith, 
North  English. 

It  was  explained  that  the  Western 
Railway  Weighing  Association  is  an 
association  of  officials  of  western  rail¬ 
ways  for  the  purpose  of  weighing  com¬ 
modities  shipped  by  freight.  Brick  and 
tile  makers  may  have  a  representative 
of  the  association  visit  his  plant  and  by 
trial  determine  the  average  weight  of 
brick  and  the  different  sizes  of  tile. 
These  weights  rule  in  future  ship¬ 
ments.  The  shipper  stating  on  shipping 
bill  the  number  and  weight  of  articles 
shipped  in  each  car.  The  agent  for  the 
association  is  permitted  to  examine  the 
books  of  the  shippers  at  any  time  to 
ascertain  whether  or  not  correct 
weights  and  number  of  articles  report¬ 
ed  have  actually  been  sold  and  shipped 
as  stated. 

This  method  of  agreement  serves  as 
a  basis  for  settlement  in  case  a  dis¬ 
agreement  or  dissatisfaction  may  arise 
between  shippers  and  the  railway  com¬ 
pany.  Often  it  occurs  that  cars  may  be 


carelessly  or  improperly  weighed  and 
it  often  happens  that  stock  cars  con¬ 
taining  material  that  makes  them 
weigh  greatly  in  excess  of  their  marked 
tare  or  empty  weight  are  furnished  to 
shippers.  Unless  some  method  is  used 
to  dfeduct  this  excess  the  shipper  will 
be  asked  to  pay  freight  on  bedding  and 
foreign  matter  that  may  be  in  the  car. 

The  association  agrees  with  shippers 
who  have  entered  into  this  plan  that 
other  shippers  and  competitors  will  be 
required  to  bill  and  ship  at  actual 
weight.  Eighteen  members  present 
said  that  they  ship  under  this  contract 
with  the  association. 

Considerable  dissatisfaction  was  ex¬ 
pressed  with  coal  weights.  One  mem¬ 
ber  stating  that  coal  racks  will  not  hold 
the  amount  of  coal  indicated  by  the 
marked  car  capacity. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

Resolved,  That  our  Representative  in  Con¬ 
gress  and  the  Senators  from  Iowa  be  re- 
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quested  to  use  their  best  endeavors  to  secure 
the  enactment  of  the  bill  known  as  the 
Quarles-Cooper  bill,  or  of  some  other  bill 
embodying  the  essentials  of  that  bill  for  en¬ 
larging  the  powers  of  the  Inter-State  Com¬ 
merce  Commission  to  the  end  that  reasonable 
freight  rates  be  maintained  and  discrimina¬ 
tions  and  rebates  stopped. 

That  the  President  and  Secretary  of  this 
Association  be  directed  to  forward  a  copy  of 
this  resolution  to  each  Senator  and  Repre¬ 
sentative  from  Iowa. 

That  we  appreciate  the  helpful  andf  active 
aid  given  us  by  Profs.  Marston,  Bissell,  Beyer 
and  Williams,  of  the  Iowa  State  College  at 
Ames,  in  their  painstaking  investigation  of 
the  problems  which  confront  the  clayworkers 
of  Iowa,  and  by  their  papers,  discussions  and 
reports  presented  to  our  conventions,  and  we 
ask  the  trustees  of  the  State  College  to  en¬ 
large  the  appropriations  of  the  departments 
that  these  gentlemen  may  be  able  to  enlarge 
their  work  of  investigation  of  the  clays  and 
shales  of  Iowa  and  the  development  of  the 
same. 

That  our  thanks  are  due  and  hereby  ten¬ 
dered  to  D.  P.  Morey  and  other  citizens  of 
Ottumwa  for  their  hospitality  and  the  as¬ 
sistance  rendered  us  in  making  this  Conven¬ 
tion  so  pleasant  and  profitable  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  Association. 


Committee  on  Nominations  reported 
as  follows: 

President,  Charles  A.  Rawson,  Des 
Moines. 

Vice-President,  J.  L.  Stevens,  Boone. 

Secretary,  L.  W.  Denison,  Mason 
City. 

Treasurer,  C.  J.  Holman,  Sargent’s 
Bluff. 

On  motion,  the  report  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  was  accepted  and  the  nominees 
declared  elected  by  acclamation. 

Being  called  upon,  Mr.  Rawson  spoke 
of  the  benefits  and  pleasures  of  the 
social  features  of  the  association  and 
assured  those  present  that  if  they 
would  come  to  Des  Moines  next  year 
they  would  get  acquainted  and  enjoy  a 
social  time. 

In  retiring  President  Raney  said  that 
this  was  the  best  convention  he  ever 
attended.  He  announced  that  the  after¬ 
noon  would  be  spent  in  visiting  the 
clayworking  plants  of  Ottumwa. 

Adjourned. 

Notes  and  Gleanings. 

J.  A.  Pollard,  of  Pollard  Bros., 
Strathcona,  Alberta,  was  a  representa¬ 
tive  from  the  new  Northwest.  He  began 
seven  years  ago  with  no  money  and 
no  experience  and  for  a  time  had  a 
hard  row  for  stumps.  Last  year’s  trade 
was  fair. 

Several  factories  throughout  the 
State  are  running  principally  in  antici¬ 
pation  of  future  trade. 

President  Raney’s  administration 
was  quiet,  successful  and  pleasant.  The 
sessions  of  the  convention  were  ses¬ 
sions  of  pleasure  and  profit. 

Secretary  L.  W.  Denison’s  success  in 
giving  the  Iowa  Association  a  good 
program  was  attested  by  the  large  at¬ 
tendance  and  by  his  re-election. 

The  social  talks,  held  by  the  mem¬ 
bers  before  and  after  the  regular 
sittings  of  the  convention,  were  very 
interesting.  Heart-to-heart  talks  be¬ 
tween  men  in  various  places  were  no¬ 
ticeable.  These  lead  to  new  ideas  in 
business,  new  inspiration  to  try  to  do 
more  and  better  work,  both  in  business 
and  private  life.  These  are  the  bene¬ 
fits  that  can  only  be  gained  by  attend¬ 
ing  the  convention.  No  reporter  can 
get  them  for  publication. 

Des  Moines  had  the  largest  delega¬ 
tion  at  the  convention,  there  being 
fourteen  present  from  that  city.  They 
came  after  the  convention  for  next 
year  and  what  they  go  after  now  they 
get.  At  last  the  Des  Moines  clay- 
workers  have  come  to  an  understand¬ 
ing  and  those  who  miss  the  Iowa  con¬ 
vention  next  year  will  miss  something 
that  will  be  worth  an  effort. 

Many  of  the  large  brickmaking  ma¬ 
chinery  manufacturing  concerns  in 
various  parts  of  the  country  were  rep¬ 
resented  and  a  number  of  working 
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models  of  the  machines  manufactured 
were  on  display. 

The  cement  block  business  was  men¬ 
tioned  by  a  man  who  showed  his  in¬ 
terest  when  he  said,  “The  cement  block 
business  is  cropping  out  and  brick- 
makers  should  be  prepared  for  it  as  it 
will  come  into  competition  with  the 
brick  business.  Lumbermen  will  sell 
the  blocks  or  furnish  machines  to 
make  them.  Brickmakers  had  better 
make  the  blocks  themselves.  After 
considerable  study  and  experimenting 
we  have  perfected  a  machine  for  mak¬ 
ing  them. 

Vice-President  D.  F.  Morey,  of  Ot¬ 
tumwa,  won  many  friends  by  his  hos¬ 
pitality.  All  who  visited  his  plant  were 
treated  to  a  fine  exposition  of  clay¬ 
working  methods  and  machinery.  The 
clay  bank,  dry  pan,  elevators,  screens, 
pug  mill,  brick  and  tile  machinery, 
dryer,  round  and  continuous  kilns  and 
coal  mine  were  all  in  operation.  The 
continuous  kiln  is  truly  a  great  fuel 
saver  and  is  giving  good  service.  The 
fires  have  not  been  out  for  over  three 
years. 


LIST  OF  MEMBERS  IOWA  ASSOCIATION. 


S.  J.  Harris  &  Co.,  Adel,  Iowa. 

Dallas  County  Brick  and  Tile  Co.,  Adel, 
Iowa. 

Prof.  A.  Marston,  Ames,  Iowa. 

Prof.  G.  W.  Bissell,  Ames,  Iowa. 

Prof.  I.  A.  Williams,  Ames,  Iowa. 

Prof.  S.  W.  Beyer,  Ames,  Iowa. 

E.  W.  Meinsell,  Belle  Plaine,  Iowa. 

.1.  B.  McHose,  Boone,  Iowa. 

B.  T.  Roberts,  Brazil,  Iowa. 

American  Clay  Machinery  Company,  Bucy- 
rus,  Ohio. 

G.  H.  Hartwell,  Chicago,  Ill. 

G.  Deitrich,  Chicago,  Ill. 

H.  de  Joannis,  Chicago,  Ill. 

J.  A.  Hamilton,  Chicago,  Ill. 

D.  W.  Stookey,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 

J.  L.  Leach,  Center  Junction,  Iowa. 
Centerville  Brick  and  Construction  Co.,  Cen¬ 
terville,  Iowa. 

C.  A.  Marshall,  Jr.,  Cresco,  Iowa. 

F.  E.  Swift,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

II.  A.  Smith,  Deep  River,  Iowa. 

F.  A.  White,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

W.  E.  Hamilton,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

James  Maine,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Iowa  Pipe  and  Tile  Company,  Des  Moines, 
Iowa. 

DeSoto  Brick  and  Tile  Works,  Des  Moines, 
Iowa. 

Flint  Brick  and  Tile  Co.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
Schackleford  Brick  and  Tile  Co.,  Des  Moines, 
Iowa. 

Globe  Machinery  and  Supply  Co.,  Des  Moines, 
Iowa. 

Goodwin  Brick  and  Tile  Co.,  Des  Moines, 
Iowa. 

W.  H.  Brereton,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

J.  F.  Fredregren,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Eagle  Iron  Works,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
Granite  Brick  Co.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Henry  Backman,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

John  Brandow,  Dysart,  Iowa. 

C.  G.  Reiser,  Dysart,  Iowa. 

C.  A.  Reaver,  Eldora,  Iowa. 

Ft.  Dodge  Brick  and  Tile  Co.,  Ft.  Dodge, 
Iowa. 

Wallace  Mfg.  Co.,  Frankfort,  Ind. 

Harvey  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  Harvey, 
Iowa. 


F.  W.  Heldenrelch,  Iowa  Falls,  Iowa. 

S.  K.  Leacox,  Keota,  Iowa. 

Corey  Brick  and  Tile  Co.,  Lehigh,  Iowa. 

II.  F.  Zartman,  Madrid,  Iowa. 

American  Brick  and  Tile  Co.,  Mason  City, 
Iowa. 

C.  E.  McHose,  Maxwell,  Iowa. 

T.  M.  Hill,  Minburn,  Iowa. 

W.  S.  Campbell,  Milton,  Iowa. 

E.  M.  Hammer,  Milton,  Iowa. 

F.  Dantremont,  Monticello,  Iowa. 

S.  M.  McHose,  Nevada,  Iowa. 

Homer  Smith,  North  English,  Iowa. 

E.  J.  Smith  &  Son,  North  English,  Iowa. 
George  Siegel,  Osceola,  Iowa. 

J.  R.  Campbell,  Ottumwa,  Iowa. 

H.  B.  Osdick,  Ottumwa,  Iowa. 

W.  E.  Supernois,  Packwood,  Iowa. 

Pella  Drain  Tile  Co.,  Pella,  Iowa. 

H.  J.  Votaw,  Plymouth,  Ohio. 

H.  L.  Swift,  Riverside,  Iowa. 

Charles  Swift,  Riverside,  Iowa. 

Madden  &  Co.,  Rushville,  Ind. 

J.  W.  Schwartz,  Shenandoah,  Iowa. 

H.  T.  Sliurtz,  Shenandoah,  Iowa. 

C.  W.  Ritz,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

C.  F.  Green,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 


Vice-Pres.  Elect  Jno.  L.  Stevens, 
Boone,  Iowa. 


J.  A.  Pollard,  Strathcona,  Alberta,  Canada. 

F.  W.  Christmas.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

South  English  Brick  and  Tile  Company, 
South  English,  Iowa. 

Wm.  Sutton,  Table  Rock,  Neb. 

Davis  Brown,  Tecumseh,  Mich. 

Villisca  Brick  and  Tile  Co.,  Villisca,  Iowa. 

D.  W.  Ackley,  Vinton,  Iowa. 

G.  W.  England,  Washington,  Iowa. 

J.  C.  Adams,  Wellman,  Iowa. 

Dennis  Stapleton,  What  Cheer,  Iowa. 

G.  G.  Nicholson,  What  Cheer,  Iowa. 

W.  W.  Lewis,  Williamsburg,  Iowa. 

J.  H.  Hughes,  Williamsburg,  Iowa. 


PLANS  FOR  A  BANK  BUILDING  ALL 
OF  GLASS. 


Architect  c.  e.  Eastman  has 

submitted  plans  to  the  officials 
of  the  Des  Moines  National 
Bank  for  a  bank  building  of  classic 
design,  to  be  built  of  glass  after  his 
new  plan  of  glass  construction.  The 


building,  if  constructed,  would  be  most 
unique  and  would  be  especially  attrac¬ 
tive,  with  its  heavy  columns  of  wire 
glass.  The  building  would  front  on 
Walnut  street  and  extend  along  Sixth 
street  for  half  a  block. 

Mr.  Eastman’s  scheme  of  glass  con¬ 
struction  have  provoked  much  comment 
throughout  the  country,  some  of  it  is 
most  encouraging.  The  general  plan 
follows: 

It  consists  of  a  steel  frame  work  sup¬ 
ported  by  brackets  attached  to  the 
beams  of  the  floors,  in  duplicate,  mak¬ 
ing  two  walls  of  opalescent  wire  glass, 
the  glass  being  set  in  the  steel  frame 
work. 

The  glass  walls  are  approximately  a 
foot  apart,  making  an  insulating  dead 
air  space  to  prevent  loss  of  heat  in 
winter  and  to  prevent  undue  heat  in 
summer. 

This  system  of  construction  allows 
of  any  arrangement  of  floor  plan,  be¬ 
cause  windows  are  unnecessary;  and 
for  the  same  reason  the  exterior  will 
admit  of  any  style  of  treatment  entirely 
free  of  the  restrictions  of  fenestration. 

Mr.  Eastman  believes  windows  to  be 
an  insurmountable  evil  in  buildings  be¬ 
cause  of  the  admission  of  air  through 
them  which  is  responsible  for  the  dust, 
smoke,  odors,  insects,  leakage  of  heat, 
danger  of  falling  out,  admission  of  rain, 
not  to  mention  the  danger  and  necessity 
of  washing  them,  loss  of  papers,  colds 
from  draughts,  etc. 

The  wall  is  fire-resisting  to  a  practi¬ 
cal  degree,  as  it  has  been  demonstrated 
that  wire  glass  will  resist  a  hot  fire  and 
though  necessary  to  replace  it,  the  fire 
damage  would  be  local  and  easily  re¬ 
placed. 

The  inside  treatment  allows  of  a 
marble  wainscoating  half  way  to  the 
ceiling,  with  glass  over,  so  that  the 
wall  space  is  available  for  desks,  coun¬ 
ters,  shelving,  etc.,  on  all  sides  of  the 
room,  and  at  the  same  time  more  light 
is  produced  than  with  windows. 

If  an  outlook  is  desired  a  stationary 
portal  of  plate  glass  of  one  thickness 
can  be  placed  in  the  wall  or  the  columns 
in  the  treatment  of  the  exterior  can  be 
of  plate  glass  forming  bays. 

The  cost  compared  to  stone,  terra-cotta 
or  brick  would  be  from  a  quarter  or 
a  third  less  for  the  outer  walls.  The 
inner  construction  of  the  building  is 
similar  to  that  in  general  use,  either 
steel  or  masonry.  In  steele  construc¬ 
tion  the  outer  supporting  columns  are 
set  back  from  six  to  ten  feet,  and  the 
floor  beams  support  the  outer  walls  by 
their  cantilever  properties,  thus  reliev¬ 
ing  the  columns  of  the  contraction  and 
expansion  now  incident  to  those  which 
are  in  the  outer  walls. — Ex. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

KENTUCKY  BRICK  AND  BUILDING  NEWS. 


BUILDING  outlook  in  Louisville  is  the  best 
ever  known,  and  as  a  natural  consequence 
the  brick  men  are  feeling  good  over  the 
prospects  for  business.  The  building  per¬ 
mits  that  have  already  been  issued  for  the 
year  are  way  in  excess  of  anything  ever  known  here  before, 
and  some  of  the  most  important  structures  will  consist 
largely  of  brick.  The  city  will  build  an  armory,  of  which 
Caldwell  &  Drake,  of  Columbus,  Ind.,  have  the  contract,  to 
cost  something  like  $400,000.00,  which  will  make  use  of 
lots  of  good  brick.  The  L.  &  N.  R.  R  is  to  build  a  ten-story 
office  building  at  9th  and  Broadway,  to  cost  $300,000.00,  and 
there  are  a  number  of  other  important  structures  under  con- 


specialty,  and  also  fire-brick  and  special  shapes  of  fire-clay 
material. 

Owen  Tyler  says  the  building  outlook  in  Louisville  is 
the  best  ever  known,  and  he  has  on  his  books  already  orders 
for  this  spring’s  delivery  way  in  excess  of  any  business  ever 
done  before.  In  fact,  taking  it  all  around,  the  brick  and 
tiling  business  in  Louisville  was  never  as  good  as  it  is  to¬ 
day,  and  the  outlook  for  this  season  is  much  better  than 
ever  before. 

Mr.  Bannon,  of  the  P.  Bannon  Sewer  Pipe  Company,  the 
Kentucky  Vitrified  Brick  Company,  and  the  Louisville  Brick 
Company  says  that  they  have  had  part  of  their  plants  down 
about  a  month  for  repairs,  but  now  they  have  them  going 
about  as  usual  and  there  is  lots  of  work  before  them  in  all 
lines.  There  is  lots  of  street  paving  to  do  this  summer  and 
the  demand  for  building  brick  is  probably  more  extensive 
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MANITOWOC’S  MAIN  BUSINESS  THOROUGHFARE. 

This  Splendid  Brick  Pavement  Has  Been  Down  Nearly  a  Decade  Without  Repairs. 


sideration,  besides  the  building  in  the  residence  section 
which  to-day  is  starting  out  with  wider  plans  than  ever 
known  before,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  buildings  are  to 
be  of  brick.  If  we  don’t  have  a  strike  or  something  to  tie 
up  building  operations,  there  will  certainly  be  some  busy 
times  in  Louisville  this  spring  and  summer  in  all  lines  of 
clay  products. 

Mr.  Burrell,  of  Burrell  &  Walker,  who  have  a  sewer  pipe 
and  fire-brick  plant  at  Walkers,  Ohio,  and  have  a  warehouse 
and  branch  office  here  on  Third  street,  says  that  business 
has  been  extremely  dull  all  winter,  but  the  outlook  now  is 
very  encouraging,  if  we  don’t  have  some  strikes  or  some¬ 
thing  to  hamper  building  operations.  In  addition  to  sewer 
pipe,  they  carry  in  the  warehouse  here  quite  a  quantity  of 
flue  linings  and  caps,  etc.,  of  which  they  make  quite  a 


than  was  ever  known  before,  the  only  complaint  one  can 
make  is  that  the  prices  are  not  what  they  ought  to  be,  which 
seems  a  strange  condition  of  things  in  a  city  where  the  out¬ 
look  is  better  than  ever  before,  but  these  strange  things  will 
occur.  Mr.  Bannon  thinks  they  will  have  all  they  can  do  in 
paving  brick  work  as  soon  as  the  weather  gets  good  enough 
for  this  work  to  begin,  and  the  outlook  for  sewer  pipe  is 
also  good  as  lots  of  street  improvement  is  under  contempla¬ 
tion. 

For  cheap  machinery  the  reader  is  referred  to  our  “For 
Sale”  columns.  We  do  not  advise  the  purchase  of  cheap 
machinery.  As  a  rule,  cheap  machinery  is  dear  in  the  end, 
but  for  some  places  second-hand  machinery  answers  a  very 
good  purpose.  Those  wanting  experienced  help  will  also 
find  the  “Wanted,”  “For  Sale,”  etc.,  columns  a  means  of 
satisfying  their  needs. 
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Birdseye  View  of  Manitowoc  and  Her  Splendid  Harbor. 


Written  for  The  Cray-Worker. 

THE  WISCONSIN  CONVENTION. 


Manitowoc  Royally  Entertains  Visiting  Clay  workers. 


THE  BRICK  AND  TILE  manufacturers  of  the  Badger 
State  who  gathered  at  Manitowoc,  Thursday  and  Fri¬ 
day,  February  23d  and  24th,  were  more  than  well  paid 
for  the  time  and  trouble  incident  to  the  trip,  for  they  were 
accorded  a  very  warm  welcome  by  President  Kennedy  and  the 
other  brickmakers  of  that  vicinity.  The  addresses  and  papers 
read  during  the  sessions,  all  of  which  we  will  print  in  full 
subsequently,  and  the  discussions  of  same  were  so  able  and 
instructive  that  each  and  every  participant  carried  away  some¬ 
thing  more  than  he  took  with  him.  Secretary  Vogt  deserves 
much  credit  for  providing  such  a  fine  programme,  and 
the  local  committee  did  themselves  proud  in  entertaining 
the  visitors.  The  good  feeling  and  jovial  features  of  the 
banquet  were  a  rare  treat.  The  attendance  showed  a  slight 
increase  over  that  of  the  previous  year.  The  officers  elected 
for  the  ensuing  year  were  as  follows: 

President,  Oscar  Wilson,  Menominee. 

Vice-President,  Clifford  Chase,  Milwaukee. 

Secretary,  J.  G.  Hamilton,  Grand  Rapids. 

Treasurer,  Oscar  Zimbal,  Sheboygan. 

It  was  decided  to  hold  the  next  convention  at 
Menominee.  It  is  little  wonder  that  the  convention 
was  a  decided  success  for  Manitowoc  is  a  beautiful 
city,  being  known  as  the  “Gateway  of  the  Northwest.”  It 
is  situated  on  the  West  shore  of  Lake  Michigan  about  midway 


between  the  Northern  and  Southern  extremes  of  that  great 
Inland  sea.  Immense  freight  boats  ply  between  it  and  Luding- 
ton  on  the  East  shore,  carrying  train  loads  of  freight  to  and 
from  the  Northwest.  These  boats  continue  their  service  right 
through  the  winter  season  as  a  rule,  being  built  specially  for 
that  purpose.  A  foot  or  two  of  ice  is  no  impediment  to  their 
progress  into  and  out  of  the  harbors  and  round  trips  are  made 
every  twelve  hours,  each  boat  carrying  thirty-six  or  more 
leaded  cars.  Manitowoc  is  also  quite  a  railroad  center,  con¬ 
sidering  that  she  is  a  lake  town. 

All  the  clayworking  plants  in  and  about  Manitowoc  go  into 
winter  quarters,  as  it  were,  along  in  November,  and  remain 
dormant  until  April  or  May.  Notwithstanding  this,  some  of 
them  will  well  repay  a  visit.  That  of  the  Manitowoc  Clay 
Product  Co.,  of  which  Manager  Kennedy  is  the  presiding  ge¬ 
nius,  has  some  novel  features  that  will  appeal  to  the  brick  man¬ 
ufacturers.  It  is  a  well  equipped  plant  and  was  first  started 
in  1889.  Mr.  Kennedy  secured  control  of  it  two  years  later, 
introduced  a  number  of  improvements,  and  has  operated  it 
successfully  ever  since.  One  innovation,  of  which  he  is  partic¬ 
ularly  proud  is  a  method  of  using  heat  from  kilns  for  drying 
purposes.  The  brick  are  burned  in  common  up-draft  kilns  and 
over  each  kiln  is  suspended  an  iron  pipe  three  feet  in  diameter 
From  each  side  of  this  is  a  wing-like  extension  of  sheet  metal 
three  feet  wide,  which  deflects  the  heat  arising  from  the  kiln 
into  the  openings  in  the  bottom  side  of  the  pipes,  and  from 
the  pipes  it  is  drawn  and  forced  into  a  tunnel  dryer  by  a  suc¬ 
tion  fan.  The  scheme  has  worked  satisfactorily  and  has  re¬ 
duced  the  cost  of  drying  materially.  Wood  and  coal  both  are 
used  as  a  fuel. 

The  brick  are  made  on  a  Potts’  Stock  brick  machine,  the 


,  General  View  of  the  Plant  of  the  Manitowoc  Clay  Product  Company. 
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clay  being  first  passed  through  a  Potts’  Disintegrator,  and  a 
Potts’  roll  crusher.  They  are  buff  in  color,  as  is  the  case  with 
most  Wisconsin  brick,  and  are  shipped  both  by  car  and  boat. 
The  water  rate  is  such  that  they  can  put  their  brick  into  Lud- 
ington,  Manistee  and  other  Michigan  points  in  compe¬ 
tition  with  the  brickmakers  on  the  east  side  of  the  lake. 

The  yard  has  one  feature  that  every  yard  ought  to  have — 
a  good  brick  office.  It  is  substantial  and  pleasing  in  appear¬ 
ance  from  the  outside,  and  spacious,  cozy  and  comfortable  in¬ 
side.  Mr.  Kennedy  has  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  clay,  and 
also  a  large  supply  of  sand  on  the  brickyard  property,  and  ex¬ 
pects  to  continue  in  the  business  for  many  years  to  come. 

Another  interesting  brick  yard  is  that  of  Mr.  Kennedy’s  near¬ 
est  competitor,  Bertler  &  Sons,  who  have  a  very  compact  and 
prepossessing  appearing  plant,  as  our  readers  may  see  by  the 
accompanying  illustrations.  This  plant,  too,  has  its  distinctive 
features.  The  first  thing  to  attract  our  attention  was  the  fact 
that  the  motive  power  was  furnished  by  a  gasoline  engine. 
Mr.  Bertler  says  they  have  been  using  this  power  for  a  couple 
of  seasons  and  that  he  is  much  pleased  with  it.  We  found 
Mr.  Bertler  actively  superintending  the  work  about  the  yard; 
one  man  was  gathering  clay  with  a  scraper,  while  other 
employes  were  atending  to  the  filling  and  emptying  of  kilns. 
Here,  too,  the  brick  are  burned  mostly  with  wood  in  common 
up-draft  kilns,  and  it  is  a  long  and  rather  tiresome  process, 
for  burning  Wisconsin  clays  is  a  difficult  proposition. 


THE  J.  D.  FATE  COMPANY. 


The  J.  D.  Fate  Company  is  one  of  the  best  known  insti¬ 
tutions  in  this  section  of  the  State,  says  the  Plymouth,  Ohio, 
Advertiser.  No  concern  in  its  line  enjoys  a  more  favorable 
reputation,  and  none  deserve  the  reputation  secured  more 


Top  of  Mr.  Kennedy’s  Kiln,  With  Pipe  Through  Which  the 

Heat  is  Drawn. 


thoroughly  than  does  this  company,  whose  brick  machines 
girdle  the  world. 

The  company  is  now  composed  of  the  following  well 
known  gentlemen:  H.  H.  Fate,  President;  H.  S.  Fate,  Vice- 
President,  and  Geo.  B.  Drennan,  Secretary  and  Treausrer. 
The  present  business  was  established  in  1880,  by  J.  D.  Fate 
and  E.  M.  Freese.  In  1890  this  company  was  dissolved 
and  the  Fate-Gunsaulus  Company  was  formed.  This  com¬ 
pany  continued  until  1898.  In  1902  the  J.  D.  Fate  Company 
was  incorporated  as  above  indicated,  and  the  following 
September  the  founder,  J.  D.  Fate,  passed  peacefully  to  his 
long  rest,  full  of  honors  and  the  esteem  of  his  fellow  men. 

Over  forty  people  are  now  on  the  company’s  pay  roll, 
all  being  for  the  most  part  skilled  mechanics.  The  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  corporation  has  steadily  increased  year  by  year 


and  their  brick  machines  are  now  used  wherever  civiliza¬ 
tion  has  set  her  foot.  Recent  shipments  have  been  made 
to  European  centers,  and  the  foreign  demand  promises  to 
be  a  very  considerable  item  in  the  future. 

One  of  the  specialties  of  the  company  is  the  Bensing 
Automatic  Cutting  Table,  this  machine  being  more  gen¬ 
erally  used  than  all  other  cutting  table  combined.  In¬ 
deed  its  points  of  superiority  are  so  apparent  that  many 
manufacturers  of  brick  machinery  buy  them  to  supply  their 
trade — hence  establishing  their  reputation  for  the  highest 
excellence.  Over  100  cutting  tables  are  now  turned  out 
annually  by  this  company,  which  is  surely  a  great  record. 
Over  two-thirds  of  the  roofing  tile  used  is  made  by  machin¬ 
ery  made  by  this  concern,  which  will  be  a  revelation  to  many 
people. 

Machinery  is  made  for  the  manufacture  of  all  sizes  of 
drain  tile  from  2 y2  to  24  inches  in  diameter.  Brick  ma¬ 
chinery  for  a  soft  and  stiff  mud,  all  of  which  are  largely 


Temporary  or  Rush  Kiln. 


in  demand  and  enjoy  reputations  for  excellence  not  exceeded 
by  any  makers  in  this  country. 

The  company  has  just  received  an  order  from  Montreal  for 
the  largest  brickmaking  plant  in  the  Dominion.  This  plant 
when  in  operation  will  be  capable  of  turning  out  100,000 
brick  per  day. 

The  corporation  also  makes  a  cement  block  machine 
which  is  adjustable.  Any  width  block  from  6  to  24  inches 
and  any  length  from  2  to  32  inches  can  be  made  by  it.  A 
handsome  line  of  printed  matter  is  issued  by  the  company 
and  this  will  be  gladly  sent  to  intending  purchasers,  which 
will  give  a  comprehensive  idea  of  the  great  line  of  goods 
made  by  this  company. 

The  J.  D.  Fate  Company  richly  deserves  their  great  suc¬ 
cess,  for  merit  alone  has  been  their  guiding  star,  and  we 
believe  we  are  safe  in  predicting  still  greater  growth  and 
greater  prosperity  to  this  excellent  institution. 


ALFALFA  AND  TILE  DRAINS. 


It  has  been  claimed  that  alfalfa  and  tile  drains  do  not  work 
well  together — that  the  roots  of  alfalfa  are  likely  to  obstruct 
the  tile.  We  are  assured,  however,  by  those  having  experience 
with  both,  that  both  work  well  together;  that  the  alfalfa  roots 
are  not  water  loving  to  the  extent  of  obstructing  the  drains; 
that  in  some  instances  the  roots  penetrate  the  earth  much 
deeper  than  the  tile  are  laid,  but  seldom  grow  into  the  drains. 
If  a  few  small  roots  grow  into  the  tile  joints  during  the 
drought,  they  soon  decay  when  the  tile  is  filled  with  water. 
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POTTERY  NEWS. 


POTTERY  BUSINESS  in  East  Liverpool, 
Ohio,  and  vicinity  for  the  past  two 
months  has  been  particularly  good  and 
the  majority  of  the  plants  are  fairly 
busy,  although  some  of  them  are  com¬ 
plaining  somewhat  of  the  price  received 
for  goods.  At  the  outset  of  this  year,  a 
regular  price  war  in  the  pottery  busi¬ 
ness  was  anticipated,  and  although  this  has  not  been  as  bad 
as  it  was  pictured  at  the  time,  still  prices  have  not  been  as 
good  this  year  as  they  might  be.  The  number  of  new  plants 
that  were  built  during  the  last  three  years  of  course  done 
their  share  toward  reducing  these  prices  materially  and  of 
course  the  older  concerns  met  the  new  ones  prices  and  in 
some  cases  went  one  better  until  the  present  stage  has  been 
reached.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  no  new  plants  to  speak  of 


Pottery  Works  in  this  city  are  erecting  a  pair  of  decorating 
kilns  at  their  works  which  will  replace  two  old  kilns  recently 
torn  down. 

The  G.  F.  Brunt  Porcelain  Company  of  this  city  are  in¬ 
stalling  some  new  machinery  in  their  sagger  department 
for  making  all  of  their  saggers  by  machinery  in  place  of  by 
hand  as  formerly.  The  Homer  Laughlin  China  Company 
are  installing  a  similar  outfit. 

The  Electric  Porcelain  Company  of  this  city  are  now  oper¬ 
ating  the  new  addition  recently  erected  to  their  works  here. 
The  new  plant  is  operated  by  a  system  of  rope  transmis¬ 
sion  running  from  the  main  drive  in  the  old  plant  and  is 
one  of  the  finest  equipments  ever  installed  in  this  city. 

The  Columbus  Pottery  Company,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  has 
been  taken  from  the  hands  of  a  receiver  and  put  upon  a 
sound  financial  basis  and  the  plant  will  be  completed  im¬ 
mediately  and  put  into  operation  as  soon  as  possible.  It  is 
said  that  The  Bell  Pottery  Company,  also  of  Columbus,  Ohio, 
will  put  their  plant  into  operation  within  the  next  sixty  days 


Snap  Shots  of  the  Plant  of  Bertler”&  Sons,  Manitowoc. 


are  being  built  at  the  present  time  for  the  production  of 
table  and  toilet  ware,  the  outlook  is  more  hopeful  and  it  is 
thought  by  all  that  the  present  condition,  which  is  not  at 
all  bad,  will  be  bettered  materially  within  the  next  year. 

The  Knowles,  Taylor  &  Knowles  Company,  of  this  city 
have  just  completed  the  transformation  of  their  china  works 
into  a  semi-porcelain  works  and  are  now  running  same  in 
full.  They  have  erected  one  new  kiln  at  this  plant  and  are 
now  finishing  up  six  new  decorating  kilns  which  will  greatly 
increase  their  output  in  semi-porcelain  and  especially  in 
decorated  ware. 

The  Harker  Pottery  Company,  of  this  city  have  just 
completed  the  erection  of  a  new  decorating  kiln  which  will 
increase  their  output  in  this  department.  They  recently 
built  a  large  addition  to  their  pottery  here. 

The  Potters  Co-operative  Company  owning  the  Dresden 


if  not  sooner.  The  plant  is  fully  equipped  and  all  ready  to 
make  a  start. 

The  Neilson  Pottery  Company  is  the  name  of  a  new  con¬ 
cern  at  Zanesville,  Ohio.  This  company  has  purchased  the 
old  pottery  plant  of  The  Zanesville  Filter  and  Pottery  Com¬ 
pany  who  have  now  moved  into  their  new  quarters.  The  new 
company  will  manufacture  stoneware. 

The  Buel  Mining  and  Pottery  Company,  of  Buel,  Texas, 
have  almost  fully  developed  their  plans  and  are  about  ready 
to  start  with  the  erection  of  their  plant.  They  have  already 
contracted  for  the  erection  of  their  buildings  and  the  equip¬ 
ment  of  their  plant  throughout  and  will  probably  start  with 
the  erection  of  same  within  the  next  two  or  three  weeks. 
The  pottery  plant  will  have  a  capacity  of  six  kilns  to  start 
with  which  will  be  increased  to  six  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  Monticello  Mining  and  Milling  Company,  of  Monti- 
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cello,  Ark.,  are  putting  up  a  washing  plant  for  washing  ochre 
of  a  very  yellow  clay  and  expect  to  be  in  complete  opera¬ 
tion.  The  American  Blower  Company  and  The  Patterson 
Foundry  and  Machine  Company  are  furnishing  the  equip¬ 
ment  for  the  plant  complete.  They  own  about  two  hundred 
acres  of  the  ochre  land  which  is  very  rich  in  that  mineral 
and  very  valuable. 

The  American  Carbon  and  Battery  Company,  of  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  have  purchased  an  additional  site  near  to  that  city  and 
will  erect  a  two  kiln  porcelain  plant  on  same  immediately. 
They  have  already  let  contracts  for  the  erection  and  equip¬ 
ment  of  the  plant  which  will  be  rushed  forward  as  fast  as 
possible.  Ground  has  already  been  broken  and  they  expect 
to  have  the  plant. in  complete  operation  within  ninety  days 
at  least. 

The  New  Castle  Pottery  Company,  of  New  Castle,  Pa., 
was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver  about  ninety  days  ago 
and  their  plant  has  now  been  sold.  It  is  probable  that  the 
majority  of  the  stockholders  in  the  old  concern  will  organize 
a  company  to  again  operate  same.  The  Shenango  China 
Company  of  this  city  is  also  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver,  but 
its  affairs  have  not,  as  yet,  been  settled  up. 

The  American  Clay  Company,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  whose 
works  and  mines  are  located  at  North  East,  Maryland,  are 
doubling  the  capacity  of  their  plant  there.  They  sell  mostly 
to  the  paper  trade. 

The  Star  Porcelain  Company,  of  Trenton,  N.  J.,  have 
started  work  on  a  large  addition  to  their  electric  porcelain 
works  there  which  will  increase  their  capacity  about  25  per 
cent.  The  company  is  considered  one  of  the  best  in  the 
porcelain  business. 

The  Mosaic  Tile  Company,  of  Zanesville,  Ohio,  have  just 
completed  another  new  addition  to  their  plant  there  all  ex¬ 
cept  the  floors  which  are  now  being  laid.  The  floors  are 
cement  throughout  and  the  buildings  are  practically  fire¬ 
proof.  This  company  have  increased  their  capacity  over 
100  per  cent  within  the  last  year. 

The  Standard  Porcelain  Company  is  the  name  of  a  new 
electrical  porcelain  concern  who  have  taken  the  old  burned 


AN  IMPROVED  CLAY  GRANULATOR  AND  AUTOMATIC 

FEEDER. 


Brick  and  tile  manufacturers  are  beginning  to  appreciate 
more  than  ever  before  the  value  of  automatic  machinery. 
Every  labor-saving  device  is  a  money  maker,  and  especially 
is  this  the  case  when  by  its  use  an  improved  quality  of 
ware  may  be  made.  Messrs.  J.  C.  Steele  &  Sons,  of  States¬ 
ville,  N.  C.,  are  offering  an  automatic  feeder  or  clay  granula- 


F.  F.  Steele,  Statesville,  N.  C. 


tor  which  materially  increases  the  capacity  of  ordinary 
disintegrators  or  pug  mills.  It  is  a  simple  but  substantial 
machine,  as  the  reader  may  see  by  the  accompanying  il¬ 
lustration.  They  are  made  in  two  sizes.  No.  2  and  No.  3, 
with  respective  capacity  of  25,000  and  60,000  brick  per  day. 
Machines  of  larger  capacity  will  be  built  on  order.  An  up- 
to-date  stiff  clay  plant  is  incomplete  without  this  granulator. 


Steele  &  Sons’  “New  South”  Clay  Feeder  and  Granulator. 


plant  of  The  Union  Potteries  Company,  at  New  Cumberland, 
W.  Va.,  and  rebuilt  the  buildings  and  turned  same  into  a  por¬ 
celain  works.  Mr.  A.  L.  Dyke,  who  was  formerly  secretary 
of  The  American  Marble  and  Toy  Manufacturing  Company, 
of  Akron,  Ohio,  a  porcelain  concern  recently  destroyed  by 
fire,  will  be  manager  of  the  new  plant.  They  have  nine 
kilns  at  the  New  Cumberland  plant  but  it  is  probable  that 
only  a  part  of  these  will  be  made  use  of  to  start  with. 

East  Liverpool,  March  10,  1905.  Tom  Potter. 


It  is  much  more  pleasing  to  read  a  sign  that  says  “Please 
call  at  the  office,”  than  one  containing  that  blunt  “No  admit¬ 
tance,”  and  it  will  accomplish  the  same  result. 


Readers  of  The  Clay-Worker  who  are  interested  can  obtain 
further  particulars  by  addressing  Messrs.  Steele  &  Sons, 
whose  ad  appears  on  page  500  of  this  issue. 

We  are  also  pleased  to  present  the  portrait  of  the  junior 
member  of  this  enterprising  firm,  Mr.  F.  F.  Steele,  who  is 
now  acting  chiefly  as  traveling  salesman  for  the  firm,  and  by 
his  affable  disposition  is  making  many  friends  for  the  “New 
South”  brick  machinery  among  the  brickmakers  of  the 
South,  any  of  whom  may  have  the  pleasure  of  his  acquain¬ 
tance  if  they  manifest  an  intention  of  putting  in  a  line  of 
improved  brickmaking  machinery. 


For  desirable  situations,  read  The  Clay-Worker  “Want”  ads. 
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These  columns  are  open  to  all.  The  full  name  and  address 

IS  REQUIRED,  BUT  WILL  NOT  BE  PUBLISHED  EXCEPT  WHEN  PERMISSION 

is  given.  Those  desiring  to  communicate  privately  with  any 

CORRESPONDENT  WHOSE  FULL  NAME  IS  NOT  GIVEN  CAN  DO  SO  BY  AD¬ 
DRESSING  LETTERS  CARE  OF  CLAY-WORKER. 


Birmingham  Brickmakers  Did  Themselves  Proud. 

Dear  Mr.  Randall: 

On  returning  home  from  my  trip  to  the  South,  I  find  your 
letter  of  the  13th  instant  awaiting  me.  The  writer  cer¬ 
tainly  did  enjoy  the  Convention  in  the  highest  measure. 
The  reputation  as  to  hospitality  of  the  Birmingham  brick- 
makers  did  not  suffer,  as  they  surely  did  themselves  proud. 
The  exhibition  room  was  exceptionally  fine  and  commo¬ 
dious.  Respectfully  yours, 

Elkhart,  Ind.  J  C.  Boss. 


The  Convention  Proceedings  Doubly  Interesting. 
Friend  Randall: 

The  convention  number  of  The  Clay-Worker  at  hand  and 
I  want  to  congratulate  you  on  the  prompt  and  very  complete 
manner  in  which  you  have  treated  the  whole  proposition. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  members  of  the  N.  B.  M. 
A.  will  appreciate  the  fact  that  their  interests  are  being  well 
taken  care  of. 

While  I  attended  the  convention  and  was  very  much  inter¬ 
ested,  yet  I  awaited  very  anxiously  the  report  of  proceedings, 
which  being  now  at  hand,  seem  doubly  interesting  as  I 
read  them  over.  F.  S.  Natjgle. 

Thurber,  Texas,  March  3,  1905. 


The  Convention  a  Gratifying  Success. 

Friend  Randall: 

Since  my  return  home  from  the  Convention  I  have  been 
wrestling  with  the  “grippe,”  and  now  that  I  am  able  to 
write,  I  hasten  to  express  my  thanks  to  the  local  members 
of  the  Birmingham  district,  and  to  yourself,  for  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  results  of  your  labors  in  making  the  Convention 
such  a  gratifying  success.  It  certainly  was  the  “best  ever.” 
Being  lame,  it  was  with  some  hesitancy  I  undertook  the  trip, 
but  I  was  anxious  to  have  some  button-hole  information  rel¬ 
ative  to  the  latest  in  dryers,  and  I  am  fortunate  in  having 
met  several  gentlemen  who  are  using  successfully  a  sys¬ 
tem  that  will  suit  my  plant.  That  was  the  business  part  of 
the  trip.  The  pleasure  I  received  in  meeting  up  with  some 
old  acquaintances,  and  in  forming  new  ones,  with  good  folks 
from  north,  south,  east  and  west,  far  more  than  repaid  me 
for  the  trouble  of  leaving  home.  No  matter  where  the  next 
Convention  may  be  held,  I  intend  being  there,  if  I  am  able 
to  travel.  With  many  kindly  wishes,  I  am, 

Yours  truly, 

Milledgeville,  Ga.,  Feb.  18,  1905.  J.  W.  M’Millan. 


Brick  and  Building  on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama. 

Editor  The  Clay-Worker: 

As  to  the  conditions  of  the  building  trade  here  in  Pana¬ 
ma,  we  would  say  that  there  is  considerable  building  going 
on  at  present  and  the  prospects  are  bright  for  some  time  to 
come.  The  better  class  of  buildings,  two  and  three  stories, 
are  generally  constructed  of  sandstone,  roughly  dressed  with 
brick  for  door  and  window  frames.  The  brick  used  here  are 
hand-made,  very  poorly  burned,  a  deep  red  color,  32  pounds 
weight,  size  9x4£xl2-  They  are  supplied  in  very  limited 
quantity  and  at  present  sell  for  $24.00,  silver,  per  thousand. 
Silver  exchange,  $2.15  for  $1.00  American.  The  brick  are 


delivered  in  ordinary  carts,  about  400  to  a  load,  and  are 
dumped  in  bulk.  There  is  a  good  opening  for  a  brick  plant 
here  in  the  Isthmus. 

We  can  assure  you  that  if  a  fair  class  of  machine-made 
brick  could  be  furnished,  here  in  quantities  they  would  have 
a  ready  sale.  The  fuel  used  here  would  have  to  be  wood,  as 
coal  or  oil  are  made  prohibitory  on  account  of  cost.  We  are 
seriously  thinking  of  establishing  near  here  a  plant  of  about 
50,000  output  per  day.  As  to  the  clay  deposits,  they  are  all 
surface  deposits  of  good  depth  and  fine  quality.  The  canal 
people  will  shortly  be  nesding  large  quantities  of  brick, 
especially  vitrified  brick  for  paving  this  city  if  a  satisfactory 
paving  brick  can  be  made  here  at  a  reasonable  price. 

Panama.  H.  O.  Jeffries. 


Lobby  Talks  Invaluable. 

Dear  Brother  Randall: 

It  is  with  pleasure  I  recall  our  instructive  experience  at 
the  convention.  I  am  now  back  in  the  harness  and  while 
I  write  this  the  old  machine  is  keeping  time.  I  think  all 
who  attended  the  convention  feel  indebted  to  our  worthy 
Secretary  and  the  kind  hospitality  shown  us  by  Brother 
Sibley  and  his  southern  friends.  I  believe  that  the  con¬ 
ventions  have  had  such  a  broadening  influence  on  the  minds 
of  clayworkers  that  if  we  could  realize  the  value  we  would 
all  be  willing  to  attend  the  conventions  always,  regardless 
of  the  distance.  The  lobby  talks  are  invaluable.  I  gained 
valuable  points  on  my  difficulties  in  lamination  from  Mr. 
Naugle,  of  Texas,  and  a  number  of  others,  including  the  ma¬ 
chine  men,  that  I  think  alone  will  many  times  pay  for  the 
expenses  of  the  trip.  In  my  opinion,  the  Ceramic  Associa¬ 
tion  held  a  successful  meeting  with  its  usual  past  masters, 
Professors  Orton,  Binns,  and  Wheeler  and  Messrs.  Burt  and 
Walker  and  a  number  of  others,  all  willing  to  contribute 
their  knowledge  and  assistance  to  a  poor,  struggling,  way¬ 
faring  brother  to  help  him  out  of  his  troubles.  We  did  an 
honor  to  our  Society  by  electing  our  Josh  Billings,  Mr.  W.  D. 
Gates,  of  Chicago,  as  President.  It  will  be  a  treat  when  we 
are  weary  and  worn  of  our  many  clay  troubles,  to  listen  to 
some  of  the  wit  and  wisdom  of  Brother  Gates.  Surely  no 
one  associated  with  him  could  get  the  blues.  I  hope  all  the 
brothers  of  the  craft  and  their  partners  have  arrived  safely 
at  their  homes  and  will  live  to  meet  at  another  convention 
and  that  it  will  afford  us  as  much  pleasure  and  instruction 
as  did  the  one  just  held  at  Birmingham,  Ala.  With  kind 
regards  to  all,  Yours  respectfully, 

Shawmut,  Pa.,  Feb.  23,  1905.  Alfred  Yates. 


Brick  Better  Than  Stone. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

Yours  of  the  25th  received.  Enclosed  herewith  you  will 
find  my  check  for  $5.00,  being  for  my  dues  in  the  N.  B.  M.  A. 
and  my  subscription  to  The  Clay-Worker  as  per  bill. 

I  am  very  sorry  to  have  again  missed  the  many  good 
things  which  come  to  those  who  attend  the  meetings  of  the 
Association.  I  had  planned  to  be  with  you,  but  am  so  busy 
building  up  the  city  of  Winnipeg,  I  do  not  seem  to  find  time 
to  get  away.  The  past  season  we  put  in  two  new  yards  with 
45,000  daily  capacity  each,  and  this  year  we  are  planning  to 
increase  our  output  from  sixteen  million  to  twenty-five  million 
brick.  To  do  this  we  will  put  in  two  dryers  and  an  electric 
light  plant,  which  will  be  operated  at  the  two  yards  put  up 
last  summer,  and  we  will  make  brick  daytime,  using  open  air 
dry  sheds,  and  run  the  dryer  nights.  This  will  give  us  ex¬ 
haust  steam  at  all  times,  to  use  in  the  dryer. 

Business  has  been  very  good  the  past  season  and  prospects 
are  good  for  the  coming  summer.  We  have  delivered  brick 
to  the  builders  who  have  been  laying  brick  all  winter.  The 
Grundy  block,  on  Portage  avenue.  West,  was  started  last 
December;  the  footings  were  of  concrete;  the  gravel  and 
sand,  as  well  as  the  crushed  stone  were  heated  and  then 
mixed  and  deposited  in  the  trenches,  after  which  the  work 
was  covered  up  with  manure  and  allowed  to  set  for  a  week. 
The  basement  walls  are  of  brick  laid  in  cement,  and,  by  the 
way,  let  me  say  our  best  buildings  here  use  brick  for  footings 
and  foundation  walls,  in  preference  to  stone,  which  we  have 
here  in  unlimited  quantities,  within  forty  miles  of  the  city. 
The  stone  is  a  number  one  limestone,  the  best  I  have  ever 
seen,  and  is  used  for  the  curbs  of  streets  and  for  the  cut 
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stone  of  many  of  our  best  buildings.  Our  new  C.  P.  railway 
station  and  hotel  are  using  it  for  facing  and  trimmings. 

Now  you  can  see  what  we  are  doing,  when  we  make  brick 
and  burn  them,  so  that  we  can  crowd  out  a  number  one  stone 
as  a  foundation  material.  At  Grand  Forks,  Fargo  and  Crooks- 
ton,  there  is  not  a  stone  foundation,  all  being  built  of  brick, 
and  at  the  present  time  the  U.  S.  postoffice  building,  being 
erected  at  Grand  Forks,  N.  D.,  have  just  finished  a  founda¬ 
tion  built  of  Red  River  Valley  Brick  Company’s  brick.  Our 
company  at  Grand  Forks  have  had  clay  tested  on  the  dry  press 
and  have  some  fine  samples  of  brick  and  may  desire  to  put  in 
a  dry  press  on  one  of  the  yards.  W.  P.  Alsip. 

Winnipeg,  Manitoba. 


The  Chicago  Situation. 

Editor  Clay-Worker: 

The  dull  season  of  the  year  for  building  is  drawing 
rapidly  to  a  close,  and  the  past  few  open  days  auguring  a 
fairly  early  spring  have  already  had  their  effect  in  giving  a 
better  outlook  to  the  trades.  The  building  permits  each 
week  still  run  low,  as  they  have  since  the  close  of  the  year 
1904,  when  the  plans  for  early  building  swelled  the  lists. 
Some  of  the  material  dealers  here  say  that  they  would  not  be 
surprised  to  see  a  season  that  would  surpass  even  that  of 
1902-1903,  the  banner  season  in  Chicago — the  years  of  build¬ 
ing  connected  with  the  World’s  Columbian  Exposition.  The 
worst  that  is  expected  for  the  opening  season  is  that  it  will 
at  least  come  up  to  the  record  of  last  season,  and  that  was 
exceptionally  good. 

Among  the  most  noticeable  pieces  of  work  already  under 
way  is  the  huge  “Industrial  City”  enterprise  of  Sear,  Roebuck 
&  Company.  Much  of  the  construction  work  will  no  doubt 
be  in  the  line  of  mercantile  buildings  and  factories.  There 
is  some  labor  unrest,  but  not  enough  seriously  to  frighten 
investors,  or  home  builders' 

In  this  last  connection,  a  real  estate  and  building  expert 
has  pointed  out  that  in  the  future  probably  few  residences 
of  the  “mansion”  type  would  be  erected  in  Chicago.  The 
wealthy  people  are  now  taking  kindly  to  sumptuous  apart¬ 
ments  in  the  city  for  their  winter  residences,  and  their  sum¬ 
mer  homes  are  built  either  in  the  far  outlying  suburbs  or 
away  from  the  city  altogether.  One  of  the  large  office  build¬ 
ings  which  will  probably  be  put  up  during  the  coming  season 
will  be  that  of  the  Illinois  Life  Insurance  Society,  which 
has  recently  leased  property  at  171-173  Madison  street. 

The  Chicago  Hydraulic  Pressed  Brick  Company,  whose 
plant  at  Porter,  Indiana,  burned  awhile  ago,  are  rebuilding 
rapidly  and  expect  to  be  making  brick  there  again  early  in 
May.  They  expect  a  heavy  demand  during  the  coming  sea- 


How  the  Convention  Report  Appeals  to  One  of  the  Faithful. 

To  the  Members  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.: 

I  met  that  man  Randall  the  other  day.  I  presume  you 
know  him.  Says  he  to  me,  “Can’t  you  write  an  article  for 
The  Clay-Worker?”  Says  I  to  him,  “I’m  not  looking  for 
trouble.”  “Oh,”  says  he,  “the  reason  you  won’t  write  is 
because  you  are  afraid  some  one  will  criticise  your  state¬ 
ments.  Says  I,  “Contributors  to  literature  on  clayworking 
would  be  as  thick  as  chinch  bugs  in  Kansas  if  they  were  not 
afraid  that  they  would  not  put  their  foot  in  it.”  Says  he  to 
me,  It  is  a  burning  shame  if,  after  being  born  and  brought  up 
in  the  business  and  having  worked  at  the  clay  business  for 
40  years,  you  cannot  contribute  something  of  value  to  your 
fellow-craftsmen.”  Says  I,  “Those  that  know  what  I  do 
don  t  need  it,  and  the  fellow  that  don’t  know  you  cannot 
tell  him  any  way.  Besides,”  says  I,  “I  wish  to  be  thought 
wise,  and  somewhere  I  have  read  that  ‘A  still  tongue  makes 
a  wise  head,’  or,  as  Solomon  put  it,  ‘Even  a  fool,  when  he 
holdeth  his  peace,  is  counted  wise,’  and  ‘He  that  shutteth 
his  lips  is  esteemed  a  man  of  understanding.’”  Says  he 
to  me,  “If  it  comes  to  quoting  scripture,  let  me  remind  you 
of  the  man  who  neglected  to  improve  his  one  talent  and  for 
so  doing  was  doomed  to  the  place  where,  I  presume,  there 
is  no  dentist,  for  they  grind  their  own  teeth.”  Says  I  to  him, 
It  s  no  use  talking,  I  could  not  do  it  anyway.”  Howso¬ 
ever,  I  would  like  to  say  to  my  friends  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A. 
that  it  was  no  fault  of  mine  that  I  was  not  at  Birmingham. 
I  had  planned  to  be  there  and  you  can.  imagine  how  I  felt 
when  on  the  eve  of  the  convention  the  doctor  said  we  had 


a  bad  case  of  diphtheria  in  our  family,  and  then  began 
in  earnest  a  tug  of  war,  on  the  one  hand  between  one  of  the 
most  dreaded  diseases  (which  had  years  ago  robbed  us  of 
two  lovely  little  brickmakers),  and  medical  science  on  the 
other  hand  with  the  life  of  my  daughter  of  16  years  hanging  in 
the  balance.  I  am  thankful  to  say  we  came  out  all  right. 
But  I  was  not  at  the  convention,  a  loss  which  can  never  be 
made  up.  The  only  consoling  thought  was  that  I  would 
get  a  full  report  through  The  Clay-Worker,  and  through 
that  medium,  being  acquainted  with  many  of  the  members, 
I  could  hear,  as  through  a  graphophone,  their  hearty  laugh 
and  listen  to  their  amusing  stories,  until  I,  too,  had  to  mingle 
my  mirth  with  theirs.  I  also  had  dealt  out  to  me  as  food  to 
a  hungry  man  the  debates  for  and  against,  on  the  different 
problems  which  occupy  the  mind  of  the  clayworker.  I  have 
enjoyed  it  all  immensely  and  must  return  thanks  to  the 
enterprising  publisher,  the  able  editor  and  the  ever-faithful 
secretary,  all  embodied  in  the  one  personality  of  Randall, 
for  the  masterly  manner  in  which  the  convention  report  is 
always  dished  up  to  us  in  The  Clay-Worker. 

This  much  I  would  like  to  say  and  wish  I  could  say  it 
better.  I  have  read  the  report  through,  every  word  and 
expect  to  re-read  portions  of  it  several  times  in  the  weeks 
to  come,  and  always  with  a  feeling  of  gratitude  for  your 
splendid  organization.  Robert  Twells. 


Question  14  Again. 


On  receiving  the  February  issue  of  “Clay-Workers,”  I  at 
once  became  interested  in  Question  14,  and  was  very  much 
surprised  at  some  ideas  which  were  brought  out  in  the  dis¬ 
cussion.  I  feel  inclined  to  take  exceptions  to  the  remarks  of 
my  friend  Vater,  although  I  have  never  done  so  before;  and 
notwithstanding  the  present  difference  in  opinion,  I  would 
like  to  shake  his  hand  once  more.  Perhaps  it  would  be  as 
well  to  say  right  here,  that,  we,  of  the  affirmative,  do  not 
feel  ruled  off  the  floor  by  the  fine  definition  of  the  continuous 
kiln,  evolved  by  one  of  our  honorable  opponents.  Feeling 
that  our  exception  is  sustained,  a  little  more  evidence  for 
the  affirmative  would  be  in  order.  As  I  view  the  matter,  a 
continuous  kiln  is  a  kiln  in  which  the  heat  is  constant  and 
progressing,  and  wherein  no  fuel  is  applied  to  the  wares 
direct,  until  the  wares  have  passed  through  the  earlier  stages 
of  burning,  water  smoking,  etc.,  and  have  attained  a  tem¬ 
perature  high  enough  to  promote  proper  combustion.  If  the 
auxiliary  furnace  disqualifies  a  continuous  kiln,  as  such,  1 
might  say  by  transposing  Brother  Vater’s  analogous  illus¬ 
tration,  that  a  horse  is  not  a  horse  if  we  put  a  mule  to  help 
him.  As  I  view  it,  the  furnace  fire  is  employed  in  order  to 
produce  results  which  cannot  be  obtained  in  the  ordinary 
top-firing  kiln,  such  as  paving  brick,  face  brick,  and  kindred 
wares.  Even  in  the  ordinary  continuous  kiln  of  the  top-firing 
barrel  type,  there  is  a  large  amount  of  waste  heat.  If  such 
were  not  the  case,  the  brick  would  always  be  cool  when 
taken  from  the  kiln.  That  such  is  not  the  case  Brother 
Dunn  can  testify.  And  witness  the  caps  off  the  cooling 
chambers  emitting  volumes  of  heat  and  sending  it  upward 
in  a  vain  attempt  to  boil  the  clouds.  Is  it  lawful  to  use  this 
heat  for  drying  brick?  Again,  let  us  go  inside;  and  to 
further  satisfy  our  curiosity,  we  will  take  a  torch,  and  when 
we  get  to  the  place  from  which  they  are  drawing  brick,  we 
apply  the  torch  to  the  flues  or  spaces  between  the  brick, 
and  we  observe  that  the  flame  is  passed  in  between  the  brick; 
drawn  thither  by  the  current  of  air  which  goes  to  supply 
the  means  of  combustion.  Let  us  now  apply  our  torch  to  the 
top.  It  is  not  cold  like  the  bottom,  but  the  heat  is  intense. 
Neither  is  the  current  moving  forward,  but  is  moving  in  the 
opposite  direction;  showing’ us  one  thing  plainly;  and  that 
is  that  the  pressure  produced  by  the  heated  gases  in  the  kiln 
is  more  than  equal  to  the  vacuum  produced  by  the  stack. 
Hence  a  surplus  of  heat,  and  it  becomes  the  question,  what 
shall  we  do  with  it?  Shall  ,we  allow  part  of  it  to  escape 
into  the  atmosphere  and  leave  the  balance  to  decrease  the 
efficiency  of  the  men  emptying  the  kiln,  or  shall  we  use  it? 
I  am  theorizing  in  answer  to  theory;  and  that  reminds  me  of 
the  story  of  the  boy  who  was  taking  lessons  in  chemistry. 
The  professor  was  illustrating  how  coal  would  deterio¬ 
rate  by  being  exposed  to  the  air,  when  he  was  interrupted 
by  the  boy  with  the  very  pertinent  question:  “Do  you  ever 
put  a  bull  dog  by  the  coal  pile?”  The  professor  replied  with 
the  remark,  “Stop  your  foolishness.”  “But,”  said  the  boy, 
“that  is  not  foolishness.  My  father  had  a  ton  of  coal  in  his 
back  yard,  and  it  lost  as  much  as  twenty-five  per  cent,  in  one 
pight;  and  then  he  put  a  bull  dog  there  and  it  did  not  lose 
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any  more.  Now,”  said  the  boy,  “that  is  practical  chemistry; 
and  now  you  go  ahead  with  your  theory.”  Having  finished 
with  my  theory  and  coming  to  the  practical,  I  will  say  that 
we  are  burning  fire  brick  here  in  a  continuous  kiln,  and  burn 
at  the  maximum  speed  yet  attained  with  such  a  kiln,  and 
suffice  it  to  say  that  it  supplies  us  with  the  necessary  heat 
wherewith  to  dry  our  product  in  a  tunnel  dryer. 

Enclosing  the  necessary  three  dollars  wherewith  to  renew 
my  membership  for  ’05,  I  remain,  fraternally  yours, 

CALEB  C.  MARSHALL. 


HAPPY  DAYS  ON  THE  MEDITERRANEAN. 

My  Dear  Randall: 

We  left  New  York  on  the  7th  of  February  at  7:30  a.  m 
on  the  steamship  Deutschland,  with  549  first  cabin  passen¬ 
gers.  The  8th  and  9th  was  the  most  stormy  weather  the  ship 
had  ever  encountered.  Waves  washed  all  over  us  several 
times  and  several  were  badly  hurt,  among  them  my  better 
half,  who  was  thrown,  chair  and  all,  against  the  cabin,  badly 
spraining  her  wrist,  giving  me  an  opportunity  to  learn  how 
to  do  up  her  hair,  lace  her  shoes,  hook  various  things  and 
become  a  first-class  lady’s  maid.  She  is  gradually  recover¬ 
ing  the  use  of  her  arm.  This  accident  is  the  only  thing 
which  marred  the  enjoyment  of  our  trip.  Neither  of  us 
were  seasick  or  missed  a  meal.  We  were  seven  days  and 
twenty-four  hours  on  the  trip  from  New  York  to  Naples. 

Two  days  in  that  city  gave  us  a  chance  to  see  the 
Museum  and  Aquarium  and  take  a  little  drive  around  the 
city,  but  we  expect  a  longer  stay  there  on  our  return.  We 
left  Naples  on  the  17th  via  the  North  German  Lloyd  steam¬ 
ship  Schleswig  for  Alexandria,  Egypt,  and  are  planning  a 
trip  up  the  Nile,  and  then  to  Genoa.  Expect  to  be  back  in 
Italy  about  the  20th  of  March,  but  there  is  nothing  definite 
in  our  plans,  as  we  have  none  made  ahead.  If  we  have  any 
trouble  getting  accommodations  at  Cairo  for  the  Nile  trip, 
we  shall  wait  until  we  get  them,  or  come  back  without  them. 

We  are  now  the  third  day  out  from  Naples,  and  I  think 
I  can  understand  why  physicians  prescribe  a  sea  voyage 
for  broken-down  brickmakers.  It  is  almost  two  weeks  since 
we  left  New  York,  and  with  the  exception  of  a  New  York 
Herald  of  the  14th  (Paris  edition),  we  have  heard  no  word 
fi'om  the  dear  country  we  left  behind.  The  Herald  gave  us 
just  an  inkling  of  the  row  between  the  President  and  the 
Senate.  I  am  betting  on  Teddy  (both  of  them)  coming  out 
ahead.  I  wish  he  could  have  remembered  that  the  Consti¬ 
tution  provides  that  the  Senate  must  do  the  legislating  and 
the  President  the  executing,  but  he  is  nearer  right  in  what 
he  wants  to  do  than  the  Senate,  and  will  “twist  the  tails” 
of  some  of  those  old  fossilized  Senators  before  he  gets 
through  with  them.  This  comes  the  nearest  to  a  thought 
of  things  past  and  prospective  of  anything  that  has  come  to 
me  since  leaving  home.  I  can’t  explain  it  and  don’t  know 
as  I  want  to,  but  I  never  lived  in  the  present  as  now.  Some¬ 
times  my  mind  reverts  to  the  days  long  gone  by,  but  rarely 
to  things  I  should  be  interested  in  relating  in  any  way  to  the 
present  or  future. 

It  was  a  great  disappointment  to  both  of  the  Puringtons 
that  neither  of  them  could  be  at  Birmingham.  I  do  not  need 
the  reports  to  know  that  you  had  a  good  time.  Haven’t  I 
attended  eighteen  of  them?  I  presume  you  went  to  Cuba, 
and  suppose  you  were  seasick. 

If  I  knew  more  about  our  plans,  I  would  be  more  certain 
where  we  might  get  letters.  Our  Nile  trip  will  be  twenty 
days  from  Cairo  to  Cairo.  There  are  a  number  of  .side  trips 
where  mule  power  alone  is  practical,  and  I  shall  try  to  have 
a  photo  of  the  pair  of  us  astride  a  donkey.  There  are  about 
150  passengers  on  the  Schleswig,  fairly  divided  between 
Americans,  English  and  Germans.  I  wish  I  could  describe 
this  day  and  my  present  surroundings.  We  passed  close  to 
Capri  and  through  the  straits  of  Massena  in  the  night  and 
this  forenoon  passed  a  little  to  the  south  of  the  Isle  of 
Crete,  and  with  this  exception  have  seen  no  land  since  leav¬ 
ing  Naples.  As  we  weighed  anchor  there  Old  Vesuvius  got 
up  a  little  extra  belch  for  our  benefit.  I  wrote  Will  that  they 
were  doing  a  more  than  fair  job  of  paving  in  Naples  with 
cooled  lava  from  around  Vesuvius,  and  I  am  glad  they  have 
no  factories  of  that  kind  in  Illinois  or  Iowa.  Really  they  do 
make  a  good  pavement  from  lava.  I  am  almost  ashamed 
that  clayworking  in  any  form  occupies  so  little  of  my 
thoughts,  but  it  don’t,  and  I  must  confess  to  it. 

We  eat,  drink  and  sleep  well,  have  a  nice  company  and, 


barring  the  lame  wrist,  are  happy  and  contented.  If  we 
could  get  a  little  word  from  the  dear  typhoid  fever  patients 
at  Galesburg  it  would  make  our  contentment  fairly  perfect. 
With  love  to  all  whom  I  know  and  you  know,  I  am 

Yours  sincerely, 

D.  V.  Purington. 

On  board  steamer  Schleswig,  enroute  to  Cairo,  Feb.  19th. 


NOTES  FROM  TIDE  WATER,  VA. 


THE  PAST  WINTER  has  been  the  coldest  this  section 
has  had  in  fifteen  years.  There  have  been  no  brick 
to  speak  of,  laid  since  January  1st.  Every  yard  in 
this  section  has  been  shut  down  since  January  15th.  The 
Suffolk  Clay  Company,  shut  down  on  January  15th  with  only 
one  million  brick  in  stock.  This  is  the  first  time  that  they 
shut  down  at  this  season  of  the  year  since  they  began  busi¬ 
ness  five  years  ago. 

Dr.  G.  B.  Wood,  brick  manufacturer  of  Emporia,  Va.,  is 
in  a  Richmond  hospital  undergoing  an  operation  for  ap¬ 
pendicitis.  Dr.  Wood  operates  the  only  brick  plant  in  Em¬ 
poria  and  has  made  a  success  of  the  business. 

Mr.  Chas.  Parker  has  resigned  his  position  as  manager 
of  the  West  End  Brick  Company,  to  take  effect  the  first  of 
April.  This  plant  was  run  at  a  loss  last  season,  and  will 
be  sold  this  spring.  Mr.  Parker  holds  stock  in  the  plant 
and  says  it  will  be  sold  to  the  highest  bidder,  and  run  under 
new  management  the  coming  season. 

The  Standard  Brick  Company,  of  Norfolk,  Va.,  located 
one  mile  below  Suffolk,  is  offered  for  sale  or  lease.  They 
have  a  very  fine  plant,  with  Standard  steam  drier,  30,000 
daily  capacity,  six  round  down-draft  Radford  kilns,  one 
Chamber’s  Bros,  square  kiln,  good  machinery  and  buildings 
and  about  forty  acres  of  good  clay. 

Mr.  C.  B.  Chase,  general  manager  of  the  Charlotte  Brick 
Company,  located  at  Fort  Mills,  S.  C.,  has  been  critically 
ill.  In  a  recent  letter  from  Mr.  Chase  he  said  he  had  given 
up  all  hope  and  expected  to  join  the  brickmakers  above. 
He  is  not  able  to  attend  to  business  and  says  they  are  be¬ 
hind  one  and  a  half  million  in  their  orders,  and  working 
right  up  to  hot  bricks.  His  son  is  with  him  and  has  looked 
after  the  business  during  his  sickness. 

Mayo  &  Sons,  brick  manufacturers,  of  Norfolk ,  have 
booked  an  order  for  three  million  brick  to  be  used  in  the 
U.  S.  Navy  yard  at  Portsmouth.  Mr.  H.  O.  Lumber  is  the 
contractor.  In  conversation  with  him  a  few  days  ago,  he 
said  he  would  use  about  three  million  brick  and  had  given 
the  order  to  Mayo  &  Sons. 

Elizabeth  City,  N.  C.,  is  to  have  a  new  government  build¬ 
ing.  Bids  are  out  now  for  this  building.  Contractors  from 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  New  York  and  other 
cities  are  bidding  on  the  work. 

Mr.  Duval,  of  Suffolk,  Va.,  has  invented  a  new,  up  and 
down  draft  kiln,  which  he  claims  has  many  advantages.  He 
has  applied  for  a  patent  and  has  been  informed  that  it  is 
no  infringement  and  can  be  patented.  H.  L.  J. 


THE  BEGINNING  OF  A  BUSY  SEASON. 


The  Henry  Martin  Brick  Machine  Mfg  Company,  Lan¬ 
caster,  Penn.,  writes  that  the  prospects  for  the  coming 
spring  is  to  be  very  bright.  Orders  are  being  booked  right 
along  and  they  are  running  full  time.  Some  of  their  depart¬ 
ments  are  working  overtime,  especially  in  the  line  of  brick 
molds  and  other  supplies.  Among  their  recent  orders  is 
a  complete  dryer  equipment  for  Messrs.  Washburn  Bros., 
of  Glasco,  N.  Y.,  capable  of  taking  care  of  100,000  brick  a  day. 
The  New  Lakeview  Brick  Company,  of  Lorain,  Ohio,  are 
about  ready  to  start  work  with  a  complete  dryer  and  ma¬ 
chinery  equipment  which  they  are  putting  up. 

March  14th  they  booked  an  order  for  eight  complete 
outfits  for  one  yard  to  be  erected  in  the  eastern  part  of 
New  York  state;  the  machines  being  the  Martin  style  “P” 
all  iron  and  steel  machines  with  pug  mills,  sanders,  etc. 
The  “Martin  System”  steam  dryer  has  proved  to  be  the  real 
thing,  they  say,  for  soft  mud  or  stiff  mud  plants  and  over 
25  yards  have  installed  them  within  the  last  few  months. 
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THE  N.  B.  HI.  I  mEIHBEBSHIP  HKD  HTTENDHHCE  AT  BIRIHINGHBIH. 


AN  OPEN  LETTER. 

Geo.  H.  Hartwell,  Editor,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Dear  Sir : — My  attention  has  been  called  to  the  editorial 
in  your  issue  of  February  28th,  in  which  you  say,  “The  clay- 
workers’  membership  of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’ 
Association  attending  numbered  about  one  hundred  and 
thirty  persons,  which  number,  compared  with  the  member¬ 
ship  attending  the  recent  State  meetings  held  in  Illinois 
and  Iowa,  indicates  a  difference  of  a  very  few  only,  *  *  *  *.” 

It  is  not  just  clear  what  you  mean  by  this,  but  it  is  quite 
evident,  that  you  are  attempting  to  belittle  the  National 
Asocciation,  and  as  the  business  head  of  that  body,  I  desire 
to  ask  you,  why  you  do  this.  You  have  attended  the  Na¬ 
tional  Conventions  for  ten  years  or  more.  Has  it  taken  you 
all  this  time,  may  I  ask,  to  discover  that  the  attendance 
ought  to  be  larger?  For  nineteen  years  I  have  been  telling 
“the  practical  brickmakers  of  the  country,”  that  they  ought 
to  attend  the  National  Conventions,  and  as  a  result  of  my 
continued  urging,  both  in  person  and  through  The  Clay- 
Worker,  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  attendance 
grow  gradually,  but  surely,  from  year  to  year. 

Have  you  contributed  anything  to  this  growth  and  in¬ 
terest  during  the  years  of  your  membership?  If  not  why? 
If  not,  by  what  right  do  you  presume  to  criticise  those  who 
have  built  up  the  Association  to  its  present  membership? 
That  you  have  profited  by  the  yearly  conventions  is  very 
evident,  but  have  you  rendered  quid  pro  quo,  even  up  to  your 
limited  ability?  This  is  a  fair  and  pertinent  question  to  one 
who  accepts  the  benefits  of  the  Association  and  then  as¬ 
sumes  to  criticise,  is  it  not? 

After  you  have  answered  these  reasonable  queries,  I 
wish  you  would  then  explain  how  you  arrive  at  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  there  were  only  “about  one  hundred  and  thirty 
persons  attending.”  You  know,  for  you  were  there,  that 
there  were  more  than  three  hundred  in  attendance.  The 
last  edition  of  the  numerical  roster  showed  a  registry  of 
three  hundred  and  three,  and  a  number  came  in  after  that 
was  issued.  Will  you  kindly  advise  me  as  to  the  mental  or 
mathematical  process  by  which  you  cut  this  down  to  one 
hundred  and  thirty? 

Surely  after  profiting  by  membership  in  the  National  As¬ 
sociation  you  would  not  wilfully  misrepresent  it  and  mislead 
those  ignorant  of  the  facts,  and  yet  your  statement  does 
seem  like  a  deliberate  falsehood.  Further,  your  statement 
that  the  attendance  at  the  State  associations  was  almost  as 
great  is  equally  untrue,  and  you  know  it,  but  even  if  true, 
why  the  comparison?  Is  it  to  convey  the  idea  that  there  is 
a  conflict  of  interest  between  these  organizations?  If  so, 
your  motive  is  indeed  base  and  shameful.  There  is  not  the 
slightest  excuse  for  such  a  suggestion. 

The  motive,  object  and  purpose  of  these  associations 
are  identical.  They  are  each  and  all  educational  organiza¬ 
tions  and  are,  each  in  its  own  way  and  up  to  its  ability,  pro¬ 
moting  the  clayworking  industries,  and  hence  deserve  the 
well  wishes  of  everyone  connected  therewith  and  particu¬ 
larly  do  they  deserve  the  praise  rather  than  the  censure  of 
those  who,  like  yourself,  have  profited  by  their  being. 

But  to  clear  the  atmosphere  somewhat,  let  us  consider 
your  comparison  further,  for  you  intimate  that  the  smaller 
bodies  are  the  better  attended  relatively.  This  is  not  true, 
but  even  if  it  was,  does  it  mean  anything?  Have  you  ever 
thought  how  much  easier  it  is  for  the  clayworkers  of  a 
small  territory  to  meet  at  a  convenient  point,  say  within 
the  radius  of  one  hundred  miles,  than  for  a  much  larger 
body  to  reach  a  point  a  thousand  miles  or  more  distant,  from  a 
majority  of  its  members?  When  you  were  penning  your 
criticism  did  it  never  occur  to  you  that  it  is  a  much  more 
formidable  undertaking  to  gather  representative  men  from 
all  sections  of  our  great  nation  at  a  place  remote,  than  for 


a  few  neighboring  manufacturers  to  get  together  for  a  day 
or  two.  Just  ponder  on  this  for  a  little  while  and  you  will 
have  a  better  understanding  of  the  situation  and  I  am  sure 
that  is  what  you  need — a  better  understanding.  That  is 
what  you  must  have  if  you  are  to  be  a  teacher  and  a  leader, 
which  your  remarks  imply  is  your  ambition. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  give  you  some  figures  to  juggle 
with  farther.  The  actual  membership  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  now 
numbers  exactly  591,  as  shown  by  the  list  in  the  February 
Clay-Worker.  This  is  but  little  less  than  three  times  the 
total  membership  of  all  the  State  organizations  combined.  I 
mention  this  that  you  may  see  the  fallacy  of  your  position 
and  not  that  there  is  any  rehl  occasion  for  such  comparison. 
There  is  positively  no  conflict  of  interest  nor  occasion  for 
petty  jealousy  between  these  associations,  on  the  contrary 
all  are  working  toward  one  common  end,  one  commendable 
purpose,  the  advancement,  the  up-building  of  all  the  clay¬ 
working  industries  of  our  entire  country,  and  he  who  in  any 
way  tries  to  hinder  this  good  work  in  the  least  is  unworthy 
the  respect  of  honest  clayworkers. 

Trusting  that  I  may  have  the  pleasure  of  an  early  reply 
and  that  you  will  give  me  in  detail  the  basis  of  your  state¬ 
ments,  I  am,  Very  respectfully, 

(Signed.)  Ti-ieo.  A.  Randall, 

Secretary  N.  B.  M.  A. 

Written  for  Tile  Clay-Worker. 

ST.  LOUIS  BUILDING  NEWS. 


HAT  PREPARATIONS  are  being  made  for 
housing  St.  Louis’  million  population  is  shown 
by  the  large  number  of  building  permits  issued 
during  February. 

Permits  were  issued  for  12G  brick  buildings 
to  cost  $1,109,039,  and  for  125  frame  buildings 
to  cost  $23,442.  For  additions,  alterations  and 
repairs,  102  permits  were  issued,  the  estimated 
cost  of  which  was  $142,641. 

Thus  the  total  building  operations  commenced  during  the 
month  will  cost  $1,275,122. 

During  February,  1904,  there  were  issued  but  67  permits 
for  brick  buildings  to  cost  $469,465.  The  alterations  and  the 
erection  of  temporary  buildings,  however,  brought  the  total 
for  the  month  up  to  $907,430. 

During  the  first  week  this  month  building  permits  providing 
for  an  outlay  of  more  than  $750,000  were  issued.  This  is  the 
biggest  week  in  the  history  of  the  building  commissioners’ 
office.  The  total  number  of  permits  issued  was  232.  This  is 
almost  as  big  a  business  as  the  department  did  during  the 
entire  month  of  February,  1904. 

Building  material  and  labor  has  fallen  in  price  since  the 
World’s  Fair,  which  is  believed  responsible  for  the  heavy  in¬ 
crease  this  spring. 

Builders  and  real  estate  men  report  a  tremendous  boom  in 
building  operations. 

The  Board  of  Education  is  spending  several  million  dollars 
in  the  construction  of  new  school  buildings.  Anheuser-Busch 
Brewing  Association  has  in  course  of  construction  improve¬ 
ments  that  will  represent  a  gross  outlay  of  over  $1,000,000. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  real  estate  men  in  the  city  said 
recently:  “Not  in  the  fifteen  years  I  have  been  in  the  real 
estate  business,  have  I  known  so  great  a  demand  for  real 
estate  in  St.  Louis.  This  demand  is  not  confined  to  downtown 
business  property,  values  of  which  have  made  new  high- 
water  marks  within  the  past  month,  but  it  is  equally  great  in 
the  residence  districts.  Considerable  money  made  out  of 
World’s  Fair  enterprises  by  new  residents  as  well  as  old  is 
now  being  invested. 

“Of  course  you  have  noticed  that  February’s  building  per¬ 
mits  exceed  in  volume  those  issued  in  any  other  month  in  the 
history  of  the  city.  You  will  also  find  that  the  first  three 
months  of  1905  will  show  the  greatest  total  of  transfers  ever 
made.  Eastern  money,  which  has  come  in  so  rapidly  of  late, 
is  also  finding  its  way  into  good  corners  and  desirable  revenue 
producers  in  the  most  populous  residence  districts. 

A.  Saint. 
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CURRENT  COMMENT. 


Have  you  noticed  how  it  is  always  the  other  fellow  that 

does  the  things  that  ought  not  to  be  done? 

*  *  * 

We  hope  to  get  it  some  day,  but  right  now  the  best  brick¬ 
laying  machine  has  two-  feet,  two  hands,  and  does  not  neces¬ 
sarily  belong  to  a  union.  •  - 

*  *  He 

The  greatest  labor  troubles  that  come  to  the  brick  industry 
come  among  the  men  that  lay  the  brick,  and  the  worst  of  it  is 
they  are  out  of  reach  of  the  brickmakers. 

*  •*  *  ; 

If  a  man’s  faith  in  his  fellow  men  were  half  as  strong  as 
his  faith  in  himself,  there  would  be  nothing  doing  for  the 
shrewd  buyer  that  plays  one  against  another. 

*  *  * 

The  man  that  lays  the  brick  can  help  make  or  mar  its 
reputation  as  well  as  the  man  that  makes  it,  and  the  man 
that  makes  the  mortar  has  a  chance  to  put  his  finger  in  the 
pie,  too. 

*  *  * 

We  are  given  an  abundance  of  ignorance  to  get  rid  of 
when  we  first  come  into  the  world,  and  by  and  by  most  of  us 
are  given  the  faculty  of  getting  rid  of  it.  But  some  of  us 
do  not  make  good  use  of  the  latter. 

*  *  * 

Many  a  man  starts  out  in  this  life  thinking  he  has  a  fund 
of  ambition,  when  the  searchlight  of  time  shows  it  up  to  be 
nothing  but  common  greed.  But  even  that  is  better  than 
starting  with  nothing  at  all  to  inspire  effort. 

*  *  * 

Did  you  start  in  the  new  year  by  making  a  friendly  call 
on  your  competitor?  If  you  didn’t  you  owe  that  call,  not 


only  to  him  but  to  the  bettering  of  your  own  business 
methods. 

*  H«  H« 

Opposition  is  a  cure  for  apathy  all  right,  but  it  sometimes 
stirs  up  other  things  that  are  about  as  bad  till  a  dose  of 
reciprocity  is  taken. 

CIO 

The  best  way  to  have  the  worldyNe#e  in  harmony  with 
your  wishes  is  to  harmonize  your  oc^Os  with  happenings 
instead  of  trying  to  reform  the  world,  for  men  are  disturbed 
not  by  the  things  that  happen,  but  by  their  own  thoughts 
about  these  things. 

* *  *  * 

It  is  the  small  things  in  the  mechanics  of  the  plant,  in 
the  business  of  the  office  and  in  all  walks  of  life  that  give 
the  most  worry  or  produce  the  most  pleasure,  as  their  bent 
may  be,  so  the  careful  pursuit  of  small  details  is  a  worthy 
object.  Still,  a  man  can  get  so  thoroughly  taken  up  with 
little  things  as  to  become  small  and  incompetent  to  grasp 
larger  objects — but  there  is  a  happy  medium. 


THE  COST  OF  BUILDING. 


It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  only  thing  that  keeps 
brick  from  superseding  wood  in  practically  all  wall  building 
operations  which  wood  enters  into  today  is  the  difference  in 
Cost,  for  there  is  absolutely  no  comparison  as  to  the  relative 
merits  of  these  materials.  Knowing  this  fact  brick  manufac¬ 
turers  have  been  striving  persistently  for  years  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  manufacturing  brick  to  such  a  point  that  when  a  man 
wants  to  build  a  house  he  can  build  it  of  brick  as  well  as 
lumber  so  far  as  cost  is  concerned.  And,  they  have  succeeded 
so  well,  too,  that  today  it  is  generally  conceded  by  con¬ 
tractors  in  most  cities  that  there  is  very  little  difference  in 
the  cost  of  erecting  ordinary  dwellings  of  brick  and  of  lumber. 
This  is  some  encouragement,  but  not  enough,  which  is  really 
no  fault  of  the  brick  manufacturers  when  we  come  to  look 
at  it  in  the  right  light.  The  thing  that  handicaps  brick  con¬ 
struction  is  not  so  much  the  cost  of  brick  itself,  but  the  cost 
of  laying  the  brick  in  the  walls,  and  this  cost  is  brought 
about  largely  by  the  demands  of  bricklayers  and  not  by  any 
expensive  element  attached  to  laying  of  brick  itself. 

WHY  BRICK  CONSTRUCTION  IS  COSTLY. 

The  cost  of  laying  brick  has  been,  growing  worse  right 
along  for  several  years  now,  as  is  illustrated  in  a  statistical 
diagram  sent  out  by  the  Citizens’  Industrial  Association,  of 
St.  Louis,  on  wages  and  hours  of  bricklayers  in  the  United 
States  and  Europe.  This  diagram  and  the  accompanying 
statistics  show  that  while  the  working  hours  of  bricklayers 
have  been  decreased  the  wages  have  been  increased,  and  the 
result  is,  that  while  the  American  bricklayers  in  1S98  were 
paid  $21.50  for  working  fifty  hours  per  week,  they  were  paid 
in  1903  $26.12  for  working  forty-seven  and  a  half  hours  per 
week.  Figuring  the  same  rate  in  decrease  in  work  and  in¬ 
crease  of  wages  into  the  years  of  the  future  we  would  have 
bricklayers  working  thirty-nine  hours  per  week  in  1920  for 
$41.82,  and  the  scale  of  wages  would  keep  climbing  and  the 
hours  for  work  reducing  until  in  1996  they  would  only  work 
one  hour  per  week  which  would  cost  $112.00.  Comparing  the 
wages  of  bricklayers  in  the  United  States  with  other  coun¬ 
tries  we  find  that  the  average  in  the  United  States  for  1903 
was  fifty-five  cents  per  hour,  in  Great  Britain  twenty  cents, 
Germany  and  France  about  thirteen  cents  and  Belgium  about 
eleven  cents  per  hour. 

THE  OPEN  SHOP  MAY  HELP  A  LITTLE. 

While  the  foregoing  tells  the  story  of  why  brick  work 
costs  as  much  as  it  does,  it  does  not  give  us  a  clue  to  the 
solution  of  the  question.  No  one  desires  to  rob  the  working¬ 
man  of  his  fair  share  of  remuneration  for  effort  expended, 
yet  the  men  who  make  the  brick  are  also  entitled  to  some 
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consideration,  for  what  does  it  avail  them  to  spend  time, 
money  and  energy  devising  ways  and  means  to  manufacture 
brick  at  a  smaller  cost  if  this  saving  in  cost  is  to  be  gobbled 
up  by  the  men  who  lay  the  brick?  The  laying  of  the  brick 
is  in  one  sense  of  the  word  a  task  outside  the  realm  of  the 
brick  manufacturer  whose  business  it  is  to  produce  the  brick 
as  it  is  the  saw  mill  man’s  to  make  lumber.  Yet,  every  brick 
manufacturer  is  vitj?p  o,interested  in  enlarging  the  field  for 
the  use  of  brick,  „  ^ey  are  naturally  interested  in  any¬ 
thing  that  handicaps  their  efforts  in  this  line.  There  is  not 
much  question  but  what  one  of  the  most  serious  drawbacks 
of  the  brick  manufacturing  fraternity  comes  from  the  brick¬ 
laying  end  of  the  industry,  frequently  in  the  form  of  strikes 
which  tie  up  building  operations  and  retard  the  use  of  brick 
and  then,  entirely  aside  from  these  labor  troubles,  is  that 
item  of  cost  in  laying  brick  which  is  unquestionably  larger 
than  it  should  be.  If  this  condition  continues,  and  there  is 
no  present  evidence  of  a  let-up,  the  trade  is  plainly  con¬ 
fronted  with  the  question  of  whether  or  not  the  brick  manu¬ 
facturer  shall  further  extend  his  business  and  include  therein 
the  laying  of  brick  as  well  as  the  manufacture  thereof.  The 
result  desired  might  be  accomplished  in  an  indirect  manner 
by  brick  manufacturers  taking  up  the  study  of  bricklaying 
and  demonstrating  what  can  and  may  he  done  in  the  way  of 
cost  saving,  and  then  stimulating  competition  among  our 
contractors  that  would  insure  at  least  a  fair  measure  of  effort 
toward  reducing  the  cost  of  bricklaying,  but  whatever  course 
may  be  taken,  the  question  is  a  vital  one  to  brick  manufac¬ 
turers  as  a  whole,  and  the  trade  cannot  afford  practically  to 
ignore  the  fact  much  longer  nor  stand  by  and  let  things  go 
as  they  are  without  making  some  efforts  to  better  these 
conditions. 


THE  POWER  OF  ASSOCIATED  EFFORT. 


One  great  point  in  association  work  in  any  trade  is  in 
the  coming  together  in  a  big  meeting  once  a  year,  at  which 
time,  if  the  trade  is  well  represented,  it  is  easy  by  a  com¬ 
parison  of  notes  to  figure  out  just  where  the  industry  stands 
from  every  business  standpoint.  This  not  only  includes 
supply  and  prospective  demand  for  the  ensuing  year,  but  all 
factors  and  conditions  that  may  help  or  hinder  the  success 
of  the  industry  as  a  whole.  Yet,  while  this  in  itself  is  a 
great  point,  what  might  be  classed  as  a  greater  point  yet,  and 
one  which  is  sometimes  overlooked,  is  in  the  fact  that 
when  the  trade  comes  together  in  this  way  in  annual  meet¬ 
ings,  and  comes  to  know  just  where  they  stand  as  an  in¬ 
dustry,  they  also  thereby  come  into  power  for  successful 
dealing  with  any  adverse  conditions  that  may  arise,  and 
this  power  is  not  necessarily  gained  by  general  agreement 
as  to  a  course  of  action;  it  rather  unconsciously  springs 
from  a  brotherly  feeling  engendered  by  the  meeting  together 
of  members  of  the  trade  and  getting  to  know  each  other, 
in  other  words,  friendship  of  the  right  kind  is  worth  more 
than  specific  agreement,  because  it  means  general  working 
together  for  the  good  of  the  trade;  it  gives  the  trade  strength 
of  unity,  not  so  much  by  specific  agreement,  as  by  bringing 
to  all  the  members  a  full  realization  that  they  are  brothers 
in  a  common  industry  and  that  their  interests  are  in  a  large 
measure  mutual. 


BALTIMORE  REBUILT  WITH  BRICK. 


The  facades  of  the  buildings  to  Baltimore  before  the  fire 
were  of  stone,  granite,  marble,  cast-iron  and  brick.  New  Bal¬ 
timore  will  be  of  brick.  But  for  brick  and  plain  terra-cotta 
the  term  “fireproof”  would  have  been  wiped  from  our  vocab¬ 
ulary  by  that  fire.  No  fire  in  the  history  of  the  world  has 
been  so  carefully  studied  from  so  many  different  points  of 
view  as  that  of  Baltimore.  Its  size,  the  tremendous  loss,  the 
varied  interests  which  it  exposed  compelled  attention.  The 
Baltimore  fire  was  studied  and  reported  upon  by  the  under¬ 


writers  as  a  national  body  and  by  various  independent  or¬ 
ganizations.  Surveys  and  examinations  were  made  by  archi¬ 
tects,  engineers,  general  corporations,  capitalists  and  firemen. 
Many  firms  and  individuals  having  interest  in  different  kinds 
of  building  materials  conducted  investigations  along  their 
special  lines.  As  a  measurable  offset  to  the  great  loss  by  the 
Baltimore  fire  there  is  the  mass  of  valuable  literature  and 
structural  data  which  must  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  world  at 
large.  During  the  recent  convention  at  Birmingham  Mr.  Al¬ 
bert  D.  Klein  presented  an  especially  interesting  and  valuable 
paper  relating  to  the  Baltimore  conflagration,  wherein  he 
proclaims  new  Baltimore  as  a  city  builded  of  brick. 

We  of  Indianapolis  had  a  million  dollar  fire  on  our  own 
account  a  few  days  ago.  Here  again  was  brick  and  stone  and 
here  again  was  the  deadly  parallel,  brick  showing  its  capacity 
to  resist  heat,  and  a  great  stone  facade  showing  its  incapacity. 
The  facade,  had  it  been  of  brick,  would  have  only  needed  the 
expenditure  of  a  very  small  sum  of  money  for  cleaning  and 
pointing.  As  it  was,  the  heat  turned  the  stone  into  lime  and 
the  water  slacked  the  lime.  Thus  we  have  a  structural  and 
decorative  wreck. 


FACTS  AND  FIGURES  RELATIVE  TO  BIRMINGHAM 

CONVENTION. 

It  is  a  trite  and  true  saying  that  figures  will  not  lie,  but 
that  the  fellow  who  makes  them  will.  A  case  illustrating  the 
truth  of  this  is  the  statement  that  there  were  only  130  clay- 
workers  in  attendance  at  the  Birmingham  convention.  The 
total  number  in  attendance  exceeded  300,  not  including  the 
ladies,  of  whom  there  were  nearly  100.  More  than  400  badges 
were  given  out.  The  last  edition  of  the  numerical  roster 
showed  a  registry  of  303.  There  were  a  few  in  attendance 
who  did  not  register,  and  some  arrived  after  the  last  list  was 
sent  to  the  publishers.  Of  those  registering,  50  odd  were 
“missionaries,”  that  is,  representatives  of  machinery  firms, 
etc.,  so  that  the  attendance  of  those  actually  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  brick  and  other  clay  products  was  easily 
double  the  number  stated  by  the  Chicago  statistician  (?).  That 
anyone  should  willfully  misrepresent  in  such  a  matter  is  well 
nigh  past  belief.  Verily,  there  is  no  guessing  what  petty 
jealousy  will  lead  to;  it  is  certainly  the  meanest  trait  in  human 
nature. 


A  BUSINESS  PROPOSITION. 

Protectionists  are  divided  into  two  classes,  the  reasonable 
and  the  unreasonable.  The  former  recognize  the  plain  fact 
that  protection  abroad  for  our  exports  has  become  equally 
important  with  protection  at  home,  and  in  many  cases  has 
become  more  important.  It  has  become  more  important  in  all 
the  casas  where  we  can  send  the  goods  abroad,  pay  the 
duties  there  in  competition  with  the  world  and  realize  a  fair 
profit. 

The  unreasonable  confuse  protection  with  prohibition,  and 
really  want  monoply.  They  will  recognize  no  new  conditions, 
no  advance  in  the  cheapness  and  quality  of  our  production 
as  shown  by  our  competition  with  the  world,  and  will  not 
admit  that  under  present  conditions  a  duty  of  33  per  cent 
is  in  numerous  instances  to-day  as  effective  as  a  duty  of 
50  per  cent  or  GO  per  cent  was  a  few  years  ago.  With  them 
the  duty  fixed  by  the  Dingley  act  is  a  sort  of  fetich,  while 
they  utterly  ignore  the  fact  that  the  same  Dingley  act  pro¬ 
vided  for  its  own  tariff  reduction  by  20  per  cent,  for  the 
express  purpose  of  protecting  the  exports  of  our  surplus 
production.  They  accept  one  part  of  the  tariff  law  and 
repudiate  the  other. 

We  have  come  to  the  parting  of  the  ways.  We  must  go 
to  the  left  on  the  Spanish  road  of  exclusiveness  and  indus¬ 
trial  stagnation  in  our  home  market  and  for  our  insular  pos¬ 
sessions,  or  go  to  the  right  on  the  smooth  highway  of  reci¬ 
procity  and  industrial  expansion.  — Hon.  John  A.  Kasson. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

BROTHER  TO  THE  EARTH. 


When  Washington  was  small — in  size, 

But  plucky  for  a  lad,  and  wise, 

He  learned  to  his  disgust,  one  day, 

That  he,  himself,  was  made  of  clay! 

A  feeling  of  chagrin  oppressed 
The  noble  pride  his  soul  possessed. 

Then  in  a  moment,  like  a  flood, 

Spread  through  his  veins  the  fighting  blood! 

He  made  crude  soldiers  out  of  clay, 

And  stood  them  up  in  fierce  array, — 

One  hundred  brothers  of  the  earth, 

To  prove  the  likeness  of  their  birth. 

“One  hundred  now  to  one,’  said  he 
“Your  size  will  make  that  fair  to  me. 

“Now — charge!  my  brothers,  charge!”  he  cries. 
With  fire  of  courage  in  his  eyes. 

With  sword  and  bayonet  of  wood, 

Young  George  one  daring  moment  stood. 

Then  swift  into  their  midst  he  dashed, 

And  loud  his  wooden  weapons  crashed. 

With  inborn  soldiery  he  fought, 

Most  earnestly,  till  there  was  naught 
Of  all  the  hundred  men,  that  day, 

But  trampled  clods  of  yellow  clay! 

With  flashing  eyes,  and  lips  compressed. 

The  conqueror  then  paused  for  rest, 

And  said,  triumphant:  “Anyway, 

George  Washington  is  better  clay!” 

And  thus  fought  General  Washington, 

When  liberty  for  us  he  won. 

The  better  soldier  won  the  day, 

For  he  was  made  of  better  clay. 

— Margaret  Andrews  Oldham. 


AMERICA  IN  MINIATURE. 


By  Charles  Eugene  Banks. 


I  stood  before  the  portals  of  a  pile, 

Square-walled,  thick-windowed,  plain  and  unadorned. 
But  lifted  high  above  the  smoke  and  roar 
(Marks  of  the  city’s  life  that  gave  it  birth), 

A  pile  man’s  art  had  made  impervious 
To  all  attacks  of  this  fierce  foeman — fire. 

I  entered.  Lo,  from  curb  to  dizzy  dome, 

’Twas  honeycombed  with  rooms  where  toilers  plied 
The  pens  and  keys  wherewith  thoughts  were  transcribed, 
That  held  the  hopes  of  many  millions  more. 

A  world  of  work  that  touched  the  verge  of  life 
With  something  of  all  people  centered  there. 

“Behold  America  in  miniature!”  I  cried. 

“Those  firm  foundations  are  deep  laid  and  strong, 
Those  giant  beams,  that  late  were  shapeless  ore. 

Now  like  true  brothers,  tried  by  fiercest  flame, 

By  wild,  hot  conflict,  with  strange  forces  bent, 

On  their  destruction,  come  to  wondrous  strength; 

Knit  linked  and  bound  into  one  giant  whole, 

That  faces  all  ways,  challenging  all  foes. 

“The  stern  and  steady  pile  of  fireproof  steel. 

Housing  its  thousands  toiling  on  secure; 

The  unioned  Nation,  tried  in  fiercest  fire 
Of  bloody  conflict,  housing  peaceful  hosts; 

Both  holding  .shielding,  safely  guarding  men 
And  women  working  toward  their  several  goals, 

Yet  all  close  woven  into  one  great  plan, 

Trusting  their  hopes,  their  fortunes  and  their  lives 
To  one  great  cobwebbed  structure  reared  to  trade, 

To  commerce,  science,  art — and  trusting  well. 

“Toil  on,  ye  builders  of  the  town  and  state, 

Let  roar  the  furnace,  flow  the  blushing  steel, 

What  though  yourselves  shall  tread  the  furnace  bed, 
From  out  this  toil  and  struggle,  burning  pain, 

Shall  come  that  dear  perfection  to  our  dreams, 

And  all  men  shall  have  freedom  without  fear." 
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MY  BEST  WORK,  perhaps,  is  in  designing  brick 
driers  for  various  conditions,  and  in  remodeling  de * 
fective  driers.  Highest  efficiency  and  economy  are 
assured  by  my  services. 

WILLJtRD  D.  RICHJtRDSOJV, 
Consulting  Engineer  to  the  Brick  Industry. 
See  pages  469  and  479. 


FOR  SALE,  WANTED,  ETC. 


FOR  SALE — Easy  terms,  or  lease  by  the 
yard,  my  Thew  Automatic  full  circle 
steam  shovel,  in  fine  working  order. 

Address  L.  E.  ALLEN, 

3  1  cm  332  N.  Wash.  Ave.,  Saginaw,  Mich. 


WANTED — 80  new  or  good  second-hand 
double  or  triple  deck  dryer  cars,  with 
steel  decks,  24  in.  guage.  Give  lowest  cash 
price  and  address  JAMES, 

2  1c  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED— Situation  as  superintendent  of  brick 
plant.  Have  wide  experience  in  making  build¬ 
ing  and  paving  brick.  Am  an  expert  burner  and 
have  no  bad  habits.  A  permanent  situation  and 
good  pay  required.  Best  of  references.  Address 

WORTHY, 

3  1  L  Care  Clay- Worker. 


For  Sale,  Wanted,  Etc.,  Ads  Continued  on 
Pages  467-470, 
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The  TT1  does  something 
It  gets  results, 

both  in  quantity'  and  quality' 

w*  J  ■  • "  .. 

Our  recent  models  in 
Brick  Machinery'  are  the  greatest 
values  ever  placed  on  the  market 
They  will  surprise  you 

If  you  are  interested  in  this  line 
you  should  learn  what  we 
have  to  offer  in  1905 


t?fe  C.  W.  Raymond  Co. 

DAYTON,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 
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Main  Office  &  Works 
Dayton,  Ohio. 


NEW  YORK 
39  A  41  CORTLANDT  ST. 

PITTSBURGH 
1425  PARK  BUILDING 

ST.  LOUIS 

310  “FRISCO”  BUILDING 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
233  MILLS  BUILDING 

BIRMINGHAM,  ALA. 
314  WOODWARD  BUILDING 
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C.  W.  RAYMOND  CO. 


Clay -Working 


DAYTON,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 


NEW  YORK 

39—41  Cortlandt  Street 

ST.  LOUIS 

315  Frisco  Building 

PITTSBURG 

1425  Park  Building 


Machinery 


AUTOMATIC  DOWN-CUT  CUTTER 


Raymond  Machinery 
Creates  New 
Business  for  the  User 
Better  Brick 
and  more  of  them. 
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Written  for  Tiie  Ci.ay-Woiiker. 

BRICK  NEWS  FROM  KANSAS  CITY. 


PRING  WORK  has  opened  with  a  rush,  at  a 
good  deal  earlier  date  than  usual,  and  with 
a  good  deal  more  in  sight  to  do.  The  month 
of  February,  however,  was  a  very  bad  one 
for  building  operations,  being  extremely  cold 
until  near  the  close  of  the  month,  and  every¬ 
thing  was  closed  down  tight,  in  a  building 
way,  for  the  greater  part  of  the  month.  The 
building  permits  for  the  entire  month  only  amounted  to  $390,- 
155  as  compared  with  $423,890  the  corresponding  month  of 
last  year,  but  at  the  same  time  $220,330  worth  of  these  per¬ 
mits  were  for  brick  buildings. 

March  should  make  a  good  showing,  with  fair  weather, 
for  it  is  thought  there  will  be  little  weather  from  this  time 
forward  when  builders  cannot  work  regularly.  Architects 
are  rushed  with  plans,  and  building  contractors  say  this  is 
going  to  be  by  far  the  best  year  the  city  has  ever  experienced, 
in  a  building  way.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  modern  flats 
have  held  the  lead  in  residence  building  in  this  city  for  the 
past  couple  of  years,  it  now  appears  that  they  will  continue 
to  hold  their  lead  this  year.  Many  are  already  planned,  and 
still  more  are  to  come,  and  the  fact  that  those  already  built, 
no  matter  where  located,  have  been  occupied  almost  immedi¬ 
ately,  is  certainly  encouraging  for  the  builder  who  has  plans 
under  way.  The  climate  is  cool  enough  in  this  section  of  the 
country  to  make  a  modern  flat  thoroughly  appreciated  in  the 
winter,  and  a  great  many  people  would  rather  make  their 
home  in  a  flat  the  year  around  than  in  a  cottage. 

Strange  to  say,  in  spite  of  the  fine  prospect  for  business, 
and  the  numerous  orders  already  booked,  there  is  a  cut  price 
in  effect  on  building  brick.  It  seems  the  Kansas  gas  belt 
brick  companies  have  decided  that  they  will  have  to  sell 
their  brick  at  this  point,  and  they  start  in  by  reducing  the 
prices.  The  result  is  a  very  unsatisfactory  condition,  espec¬ 
ially  in  face  of  the  fact  that  there  is  going  to  be  plenty  of 
business  for  all  comers,  at  good  prices,  if  they  will  just  ask 
the  price. 

In  speaking  of  the  demand  for  brick,  Mr.  Eadie,  of  the 
Eadie  Building  Supply  Company,  remarked:  “I  have  never 
seen  a  spring  business  open  up  in  as  flattering  a  manner  as 
this  one,  and  I  believe  it  is  going  to  keep  all  the  supply  men 
hustling  to  find  brick  enough  to  supply  the  demand  here. 
I  estimate  that  fully  100,000,000  brick  will  have  to  be  ship¬ 
ped  here  from  outside  sources  during  the  year,  for  building 
purposes.” 

Another  brick  man  remarked:  “The  brick  salesman  who 
does  not  do  business  this  year  will  have  to  hide  himself,  for 
he  cannot  help  selling  brick  if  he  stays  out  where  people 
can  get  hold  of  him.” 

James  Doran,  a  grocer  of  1301  West  Twenty-fourth  street, 
and  a  former  city  alderman,  will  soon  have  a  brick  plant  in 
operation  inside  the  city  limits,  between  Twenty-third  and 
Cliff  streets,  where  he  has  about  seven  acres  of  shale,  and 
has  been  drilling  a  gas  well.  He  reports  the  first  well  strik¬ 
ing  a  good  flow  of  gas,  and  he  struck  oil  before  he  got  the 
gas.  Four  or  five  other  wells  are  to  be  drilled,  and  he  thinks 
he  will  undoubtedly  then  have  gas  enough  to  use  in  burning 
his  brick.  He  has  already  placed  an  order  for  a  Simpson 
Dry  Press,  and  other  machinery  will  be  on  hands  by  the  time 
it  is  needed  at  the  plant.  Mr.  Doran  says  that  a  large  flat 
building,  located  near  his  tract,  has  been  using  natural  gas 
for  both  heating  and  lighting  purposes  for  the  past  ten  years, 
and  still  has  a  good  flow  of  gas.  This  has  encouraged  him 
to  develop  his  property. 

A  good  many  of  the  brick  manufacturers  of  the  Kansas 
gas  belt  have  been  in  Kansas  City  the  past  week,  to  appear 
before  the  Trans-Missouri  Freight  Association,  and  complain 


about  freight  rates  being  so  high  as  to  keep  them  from  ship¬ 
ping  their  brick.  They  compared  the  rates  charged  from 
the  gas  belt  with  those  from  St.  Louis,  and  other  trade  cen¬ 
ters,  and  made  such  a  good  showing  that  it  is  hoped  that  they 
will  get  a  rate  which  will  allow  them  to  do  business  in  a 
wide  area.  Some  even  hope  they  will  be  able  to  ship  their 
brick  as  far  as  Milwaukee,  as  there  is  a  strong  demand  in 
Milwaukee  for  a  red  brick,  they  being  tired  of  the  buff  brick 
up  there. 

Gas  belt  plants  are  generally  ready  to  start  up,  some  of 
them  have  already  begun  running,  and  others  are  going  to 
start  before  the  middle  of  the  month. 

Flannigan  Bros,  have  started  up  their  plant  in  this  city, 
after  laying  idle  for  a  couple  of  months,  during  the  severe 
weather,  and  the  Kansas  City  Hydraulic  Pressed  Brick  Com¬ 
pany  started  one  machine  going  in  their  Diamond  plant,  and 
will  have  the  others  going  in  a  day  or  so,  while  the  Dwyer 
plant  and  most  of  the  others  in  the  city  will  begin  opera¬ 
tions  again  about  March  15. 

Among  the  possibilities  in  the  building  line  this  year  is 
a  number  of  new  school  houses,  a  movement  having  been 
started  for  the  expenditure  of  $1,000,000  in  that  direction. 

Chas.  N.  Hammond,  of  Kansas  City,  Kansas,  has  taken  the 
place  of  general  salesman  for  the  Pittsburg  Brick  Company, 
which  was  recently  vacated  by  Mr.  Smith,  when  he  withdrew 
from  that  company 

F.  H.  Dukes,  who  was  assistant  secretary  of  the  St.  Louis 
Hydraulic  Pressed  Brick  Company,  has  succeeded  F.  L.  Joy 
in  the  management  of  the  Kansas  City  Hydraulic  Pressed 
Brick  Company.  Mr.  Joy  having  been  promoted  to  the  secre¬ 
taryship  of  the  St.  Louis  company.  Another  change  recorded 
by  this  company  is  the  transfer  of  Theo.  C.  Jacoby  from  yard 
superintendent  of  the  Menominee  Hydraulic  Pressed  Brick 
Company  to  the  superintendency  of  their  No.  2  in  this  city. 
The  company  has  found  it  to  be  expedient  to  add  another 
salesman,  also,  and  now  has  two  men  covering  the  city  busi¬ 
ness. 

The  Pittsburg  plant  of  the  Pittsburg  Brick  Company  has 
begun  operations  again,  as  has  also  the  Sycamore  plant,  but 
the  Leavenworth  plant  will  not  begin  operation  until  a  little 
later.  This  company  announces  having  landed  the  contract 
for  1,500,000  paving  brick  for  Webb  City,  Mo.,  and  also  for 
600,000  for  the  streets  of  Olathe,  Kansas,  since  business 
opened  this  spring. 

The  Kansas  City  Paving  Brick  and  Tile  Company  took 
advantage  of  the  shut-down,  caused  by  the  cold  weather,  to 
put  in  some  improvements  at  the  plant.  They  are  now  in¬ 
stalling  a  400  horse-power  Corliss  engine,  and  will  be  able  to 
start  up  the  plant  in  about  two  or  three  weeks. 

The  Kansas  City  Hydraulic  Pressed  Brick  Company  made 
its  first  shipment  of  paving  brick  of  the  season  from  its 
Diamond  plant  on  March  6.  A  new  kiln  was  installed  at  this 
plant  during  the  shut-down,  and  the  old  kilns  generally  re¬ 
paired.  A  new  boiler  was  also  put  in  at  their  No.  2  plant 
in  this  city. 

Hugh  A.  Stevenson,  a  pioneer  brickmaker  of  this  part  of 
the  country,  who  came  here  in  1856,  and  began  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  brick,  died  a  few  days  ago,  at  the  German  hospital, 
of  old  age.  He  was  also  a  building  contractor  in  early  days. 

The  Marshall  Clay  Products  and  Coal  Company  has  been 
incorporated  in  Boulder,  Colo.,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $100,- 
000,  by  N.  R.  Herivel,  Geo.  M.  Williams,  Julius  Alchele,  Wm. 
Cowderic  and  H.  P.  Gamble. 

The  Missouri  Granite  Brick  Company  has  been  incorpor¬ 
ated  in  Joplin,  Mo.,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $60,000. 

The  Peru  Brick  Company  has  just  engaged  in  business 
in  Peru,  Kansas. 

The  St.  Joseph  Concrete  Stone  Company  has  been  in¬ 
corporated  in  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $10,- 
000.  K.  A.  W. 
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WELLINGTON, 

Send  for  Catalogue.  OHIO. 


I  The  “Big  No.  6”  “Monarch”  BricK  Machine. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

NORTHERN  OHIO  BRICK  NEWS. 


BRICK  PLANTS  throughout  this  section 
will  be  set  in  operation  later  than  usual  this 
spring.  Most  all  the  yards  have  a  pretty 
good  supply  of  brick  left  over  from  last  year’s 
run,  so  brick  manufacturers  will  not  start 
their  plants  until  occasion  demands  it. 
Usually,  stocks  are  very  small  at  this  time  of 
the  year,  but  not  so  this  year.  On  former 
years,  the  stock  left  from  a  season’s  run  was 
used  during  the  winter  months  in  finishing 
building  jobs  started  during  the  fall.  Not  so  this  winter.  Last 
fall  was  one  of  the  most  favorable  in  the  history  of  the  section 
and  extended  fully  a  month  into  the  winter  period,  thus  per¬ 
mitting  of  active  building  operations  until  nearly  all  the  fall 
jobs  had  been  completed.  The  brick  plants  likewise  run  later 
than  usual,  closing  down  but  a  very  few  weeks  before  building 
operations  ceased  with  the  advent  of  cold  weather.  The  win¬ 
ter,  up  to  a  couple  weeks  ago,  was  one  of  continued  severe 
weather,  so  there  has  been  very  little  building  going  on 
throughout  the  entire  winter.  The  surplus  stock  of  brick  has 
therefore  diminished  but  little  since  the  plants  closed  down  in 
the  fall. 

“At  this  time  a  year  ago,  we  were  delivering  at  least  three 
times  as  many  brick  as  we  are  delivering  at  the  present  time,” 
said  W.  O.  Dakin,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Toledo  Brick 
Supply  Company.  “Just  now,  the  newspapers  are  full  of  glow¬ 
ing  stories  of  an  approaching  busy  season  of  building  activity. 
Architects  are  always  foremost  in  telling  of  what  great  things 
are  going  to  be  done.  In  fact,  architects  are  always  busy  at 
this  time  of  the  year  with  all  kinds  of  projects,  many  of  which 
never  materialize.  When  it  comes  to  the  awarding  of  con¬ 
tracts,  the  prices  of  material  in  many  cases  kill  the  project  en¬ 
tirely,  or  causes  its  materialization  to  be  delayed  for  some 
considerable  time.  During  this  entire  winter  there  was  but 
one  lone  job  of  any  note  that  took  brick  into  its  construction. 
Very  few  jobs  being  left  over  from  last  fall,  building  operations 
must  begin  brand  new,  and  we  can  only  hope  for  a  prosperous 
season.  In  a  few  weeks  the  situation  will  be  in  better  shape 
to  size  up.  While  the  newspapers  are  exploiting  a  busy  season, 
I  see  no  real  indication  of  a  building  boom  as  yet.” 

Adam  R.  Kuhlman,  president  and  general  manager  of  the 
Ohio  Brick  Company,  said:  “The  biggest  project  which  has 
already  materialized  thus  far  is  the  Nicholas  store,  shop  and 
office  building  of  sixteen  stories,  which  is  estimated  to  cost 
$300,000.  Yet,  if  there  were  six  buildings  like  the  Nicholas 
going  up  this  coming  summer,  I  should  consider  the  prospects 
for  the  season  only  a  little  better  than  fair.” 

“The  prospects  for  a  busy  season  are  very  good.  In  fact, 
the  situation  as  a  whole  is  far  better  than  it  was  a  year  ago. 
All  we  need  now  is  a  week  of  sunshine  and  building  operations 
will  begin  to  loom  up.” — Irving  Macomber,  of  A.  E.  Macomber 
&  Company. 

There  are  none  of  the  brick  men  but  what  will  acknowledge 
that  the  conditions  for  a  busy  season  are  far  more  favorable 
this  year  than  last  or  even  as  compared  with  the  past  few 
years.  There  are  no  indications  that  there  will  be  any  trouble 
with  labor  unions  as  during  the  past  couple  years.  The  labor 
element  seems  to  be  well  satisfied  with  the  present  situation, 
although  there  are  a  number  of  contractors  who  have  declared 
for  the  “open  shop”  rule.  Higher  prices  for  building  material 
is  not  being  looked  for.  It  is  hoped  that  building  activity  will 
not  experience  a  lull  during  the  month  of  April  as  has  occurred 
during  the  past  couple  of  years. 

While  February  is  considered  the  dullest  month  of  the 
years,  there  were  a  total  of  twenty-six  permits  issued  from 
the  city  building  inspector’s  office  during  the  month,  the  total 
valuation  nearly  reaching  $100,000.  As  compared  with  Feb¬ 
ruary  a  year  ago,  when  but  fifteen  permits  were  taken  out,  the 


valuation  of  this  year’s  February  is  nearly  ten  times  as  much. 
This  increase  of  almost  900  per  cent,  over  last  year  for  the 
same  period  is  taken  by  many  to  indicate  an  early  opening  of 
building  activity  which  they  claim  will  be  of  no  mean  propor¬ 
tions.  The  average  valuation  of  this  February’s  permits  was 
$4,000,  while  of  that  of  a  year  ago  $750. 

Every  architect  in  Toledo  can  make  a  showing  of  projects 
to  yet  materialize.  Among  these  projects  are  a  number  which 
involve  quite  an  outlay  of  money.  The  Squire  three-story  brick 
flat  building  of  eighteen  apartments  at  the  corner  of  Washing¬ 
ton  and  Ontario  streets  to  cost  about  $30,000,  a  three-story 
brick  and  cement  building  of  twelve  fiats  for  M.  F.  Griffin  at  the 
corner  of  Irving  street  and  Franklin  avenue  to  cost  about  $30,- 
000,  a  brick  building  of  fifteen  flats  for  F.  A.  Lawrence  at  the 
corner  of  Twenty-first  street  and  Jefferson  avenue  to  cost 

about  $30,000,  a  brick  addition  to  the  Lasalle  &  Koch  Com¬ 
pany’s  store  on  Superior  street  to  cost  $20,000,  the  McCall 
brick  flat  building  to  cost  $20,000,  the  Whitney  &  Gayhart 
brick  flat  building  to  cost  $20,000,  and  a  brick  flat  building  to 
cost  $18,000  for  A.  E.  Macomber  &  Company,  are  among  the 
projects  of  which  there  is  very  little  doubt  of  their  materializ¬ 
ing.  The  city  is  talking  of  putting  up  a  city  hall  building,  the 
Salvation  Army  is  planning  for  a  $40,000  brick  structure  of 
four  stories  at  the  corner  of  Michigan  and  Illinois  streets,  and 
plans  have  been  drawn  for  the  erection  of  a  good-sized  brick 
addition  of  two  stories  to  the  Toledo  hospital. 

The  street  paving  activity  continues  unabated,  the  city 
having,  in  addition  to  the  list  previously  mentioned  in  The 
Clay-Worker,  decided  to  improve  eighteen  more  thoroughfares. 
The  total  paving  legislation  for  the  season  will  nearly  reach  a 
half  million  dollars  before  the  end  of  the  season.  The  con¬ 
tracts  for  the  paving  of  seven  more  streets,  in  addition  to 
those  reported  in  last  month’s  Clay-Worker,  have  been 
awarded  which  will  call  for  the  expenditure  of  some  better 
than  $34,000.  During  the  next  four  weeks  it  is  expected  there 
will  be  quite  a  number  of  additional  contracts  awarded. 

There  will  be  a  large  amount  of  sewer  construction  done 
this  season.  Last  year  there  was  only  a  little  over  $58,000 
worth  completed,  while  for  this  season  already  nearly  $200,000 
-worth  of  work  has  been  let.  Henry  P.  Streicher  has  been 
awarded  the  contract  for  constructing  a  sewer  in  the  north 
end  of  the  city  in  Columbus  street  at  $88,440.50,  and  O’Neill 
&  Tansey  have  been  awarded  the  contract  to  build  a  sewer  on 
the  east  side  which  will  require  an  outlay  of  $104,015.  It  will 
require  the  use  of  nearly  5,000,000  bricks  to  complete  the  two 
jobs. 

The  Ziegler  Filter  &  Pottery  Company  have  been  dis¬ 
charged  from  bankruptcy. 

The  Superior  Brick  Company,  of  Lima,  O.,  capital  $25,000, 
has  been  incorporated  by  C.  A.  Cory,  O.  H.  Odell,  J.  L.  Tanner- 
hill,  Edmund  G.  Dempster  and  J.  C.  Tannerhill. 

The  Great  Western  Pottery  Company,  of  Tiffin,  O.,  was 
threatened  with  a  strike  the  latter  part  of  last  month.  The 
strike  arose  over  the  discharge  of  a  workman.  The  matter 
was  satisfactorily  adjusted  and  the  men  returned  to  work. 

A  Buckeye. 


SOMETHING  NEW  FOR  BRICK  MANUFACTURERS. 

The  Israel  Freight  Conveyor  Company  have  a  brick  lifting 
machine  they  are  introducing,  which  will  be  of  great  interest  to 
all  brick  manufacturers.  It  is  specially  adapted  to  loading  and 
unloading  barges.  After  the  bricks  are  once  piled  at  the  kiln, 
thirty  to  forty  thousand  can  be  loaded  in  one  hour.  Those  who 
are  considering  new  kilns  or  making  changes  in  old  kilns,  before 
locating  them  would  do  well  to  make  inquiries  about  this  new 
machine.  Watch  the  next  month’s  issue  of  the  Clay- Worker 
for  their  cut  and  advertisement.  For  further  information  ad¬ 
dress  Capt.  Wm.  P.  Israel,  Pres.. 

Portsmouth,  N.  H. 
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Our  Mammotti  Brick  Machine 


This  Machine  is  built  from  new  and  improved  design  and  has  been  found 
especially  well  adapted  to  the  use  of  plants  requiring  large  capacity  and  superior  quality 
of  brick.  We  build  this  machine  in  two  sizes. 


Our  Pug=Mills  Have  Features  of  Great  Merit. 


THESE  PUG-MILLS  have  especial  advantages.  They  can  be  adapted  to  the 
nature  of  the  clay  and  will  thoroughly  temper  and  mix.  Material  of  best  quality  and 
in  generous  quantity  used  in  their  construction.  The  workmanship  is  good  and  the  clay 
is  fitetd  for  making  a  fine  quality  of  brick. 

E.  M.  FREESE  &  CO.,  -  -  Gallon,  Ohio. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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Diller,  Neb.,  wants  a  brickyard. 

W.  I.  Lyman  contemplates  establishing  a  brick  plant  at 
Jacksonville,  Fla. 


J.  M.  Hartley,  Washington,  Ill.,  contemplates  establish¬ 
ing  a  brick  plant  at  that  point. 

Max  Schultz,  of  Silver  City,  New  Mexico,  will  start  a  small 
brickyard  at  that  place. 

J.  G.  Dowdy,  of  Jonesboro,  Pa.,  will  establish  a  brick  plant 
at  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  of  10,000  daily  capacity. 

Steps  are  being  taken  to  organize  a  brick  company  at  Clay 
City,  Ky.,  to  erect  a  brick  plant  of  40,000  daily  capacity. 

The  Oblong  Manufacturing  Company,  brick  manufactur¬ 
ers  of  Oblong,  Ill.,  are  in  the  market  for  a  lot  of  second-hand 
pallets. 

The  Quitman  (Ala.)  Brick  Mfg  Company,  has  been  or¬ 
ganized  by  C.  S.  Edmondson  and  others.  They  have  $40,- 
000  capital  stock. 

The  Annandale  Brick  Company,  of  Annandale,  Minn.,  has 
been  incorporated  by  A.  M.  Ridgway,  L.  R.  Williams,  W.  D. 
McDonald  and  others. 

V.  N.  Herbster  writes  that  a  company  is  to  be  formed  at 
Clearfield,  Pa.,  for  the  erection  of  a  plant  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  building  and  paving  brick. 

M.  L.  Bergman,  J.  A.  Hurd,  J.  T.  Davie,  J.  H.  Evans  and 
Peter  Erickson  have  organized  the  Bergman  Clay  Mfg.  Com¬ 
pany  at  Spokane,  Wash.  The  company  is  capitalized  at  $25,- 
000. 

The  plant  of  the  Atlantic  Brick  Company,  at  Rossville, 
Staten  Island,  N.  Y.,  was  recently  destroyed  by  fire  entailing 
a  loss  of  $10,000.  The  plant  had  been  in  operation  less  than 
a  year. 

The  Hayes  Brick  Company  has  been  incorporated  at  Los 
Angeles,  California,  with  $50,000  capital  stock.  The  di¬ 
rectors  are:  R.  L.  Hayes,  J.  D.  Ryan,  Joseph  Mesmer,  L. 
Snodgrass,  and  John  T.  Jones. 

A  charter  has  been  granted  to  the  Cache  Brick,  Tile  and 
Investment  Company  to  manufacture  brick  at  Cache,  Okla. 
C.  S.  Simmons,  B.  O.  Banks,  P.  M.  Teter,  Charles  Jarvis  and 
C.  M.  Clingan  are  the  incorporators. 

The  South  Webster  Brick  Company  has  been  granted  a 
charter  to  manufacture  brick  at  South  Webster,  Ohio.  The  in¬ 
corporators  are:  M.  D.  Fitch,  Wilbur  Stout,  H.  M.  Strong,  J. 
A.  Stout,  and  others,  all  of  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Fred  Van  Inwagen,  a  member  of  the  Tiffany  Enameled 
Brick  Company,  Momence,  Ill.,  committed  suicide  by  shoot¬ 
ing  himself.  The  cause  for  the  suicide  is  supposed  to  be 
ill  health.  He  was  45  years  old  and  leaves  a  widow  and  six 
children. 

W.  H.  Dewey,  148  Marshal  street,  Conneaut,  Ohio,  writes 
that  there  is  need  of  a  building  brick  plant  in  that  vicinity. 
The  local  manufacturers,  however,  think  to  the  contrary,  and 
say  that  the  Harper-Norton  Shale  Brick  Company  are  abund¬ 
antly  able  to  meet  all  demands  for  brick  present  and  pros¬ 
pective. 

Richard  Murray  is  making  a  number  of  improvements  in 
his  brick  plant  at  New  Britain,  Conn.  His  machines  are 
some  distance  from  his  clay  bank,  and  he  will  lay  a  railroad 
from  clay  bank  to  yard  to  facilitate  the  hauling  of  his  clay. 
The  prospects  for  a  good  season  are  very  bright  and  Mr. 
Murray  wants  to  get  ready  to  meet  the  demand. 

The  Britton  Pressed  Brick  Company  is  the  name  of  a  new 
Michigan  concern,  with  plant  at  Britton.  An  immense  deposit 
of  a  superior  grade  of  clay  for  pressed  brick  has  been  dis¬ 
covered  there,  tests  have  been  made  and  a  company  organized 
with  $100,000  capital,  of  which  John  L.  Duffy  is  president  and 
treasurer,  David  Allmendinger,  vice-president,  and  Charles  W. 
Vogel,  secretary.  They  expect  to  have  the  plant  in  full 


running  order  by  July  1st,  turning  out  30,000  brick  daily.  The 
main  office  of  the  company  will  probably  be  at  Ann  Arbor. 

The  Knoxville  Pottery  Company,  has  its  plant  at  Oakwood, 
Tenn.,  almost  completed  and  will  be  turning  out  jugs  and 
crocks  in  a  short  time. 

A  fire  which  started  in  the  kiln  sheds  of  the  Troy  Brick 
Company,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  resulted  in  a  $2,000  loss  which  was 
almost  entirely  covered  by  insurance. 

The  Richlands  (Va.)  Brick  Company,  has  been  incor¬ 
porated  with  $50,000  capital  stock.  D.  G.  Robinson  is  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  company,  H.  Y.  Ayers  is  secretary  and  Joel  Booth 
treasurer. 

The  Superior  Brick  Company  is  the  name  of  a  new  firm 
recently  organized  to  manufacture  brick  at  Lima,  Ohio.  C. 
H.  Cory,  O.  H.  Odell,  J.  L.  Tannerhill,  E.  G.  Dempster  and  J. 
C.  Tannerhill  are  interested. 

The  Builders’  Brick  Company,  of  Hempstead,  N.  Y.,  has 
been  organized  by  Wm.  H.  Wayne,  Arthur  P.  Smith,  John  A. 
Briggs,  Wm.  A.  Ball,  and  R.  M.  Price,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
They  have  $125,000  capital  stock. 

L.  C.  Besley,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  is  interested  in  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  a  company  to  manufacture  face  brick  at  that 
place.  Mr.  Besley  is  an  old  time  brickman  and  his  connection 
with  the  new  enterprise  is  a  guarantee  of  its  success. 

The  brickworks  of  Gray  Brothers,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  was  dam¬ 
aged  to  the  extent  of  $15,000  by  fire  the  morning  of  March 
4th,  which  started  in  the  machinery  room.  The  burned  por¬ 
tions  will  be  rebuilt  and  work  resumed  as  quickly  as  pos¬ 
sible. 

C.  Holes  &  Sons,  Rapid  City,  Manitoba,  have  purchased 
land  east  of  that  city  on  which  they  will  erect  a  brickyard 
and  hope  to  have  same  in  operation  in  a  short  time.  They 
will  operate  this  plant  in  connection  with  their  old  plant  at 
Rapid  City. 

G.  S.  Wiley,  writes  that  he  contemplates  going  into  the 
brick  business  at  Emporia,  Pa.  He  is  new  in  the  business 
and  so  would  like  to  interest  an  experienced  brickmaker  in 
the  enterprise.  He  has  a  fine  deposit  of  shale  well  located, 
and  expects  to  put  up  a  first-class  plant. 

The  Eubank  Pressed  Brick  Company,  Paris,  Tex.,  has 
purchased  the  plant  and  entire  equipment  of  the  Texas  White 
Brick  Company  for  $15,000.  They  will  at  once  put  the  plant 
in  first-class  running  order  and  begin  the  manufacture  of 
brick  in  the  very  near  future. 

W.  E.  Hadley,  and  A.  G.  Bowman,  will  erect  a  brick  plant 
at  San  Diego,  Cali.  Mr.  Bowman  is  an  experienced  brick 
manufacturer  and  Mr.  Hadley  is  a  well  known  business  man 
of  San  Diego.  Machinery  will  be  installed  and  a  modern  plant 
in  every  respect  will  be  erected  as  quickly  as  possible. 

John  W.  Aregood,  superintendent  of  the  Riverside  Brick 
Co.,  Riverside,  Ill.,  is  at  the  head  of  a  movement  to  organize 
a  firm  to  be  known  as  the  Aregood  Brick  Co.  The  new  plant 
will  be  located  on  the  west  shore  of  Lake  Calumet,  where  the 
company  has  a  fourteen-acre  tract  of  land.  The  clay  will  be 
dredged  from  the  lake. 

The  Hall  Brick  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  which  sometime  ago 
went  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver,  has  been  reorganized  as 
the  Springwells  Brick  Co.,  with  a  capital  of  $85,000.  Among 
the  stockholders  are:  Henry  C.  Potter,  Jr.,  Henry  P.  Borgman, 
Bryant  Walker,  and  Frank  E.  Robson.  The  manufacture  of 
brick  will  be  continued  on  a  large  scale. 

Mrs.  J.  Bonsted,  has  filed  an  injunction  to  prevent  the 
Buckeye  Sewer  Pipe  Company,  Akron,  Ohio,  using  explos¬ 
ives  in  mining  their  clay,  claiming  that  her  property  is  be¬ 
ing  damaged.  In  reply,  the  company  states  that  they  have 
been  using  explosives  in  the  same  clay  bank  for  thirty-five 
years,  in  common  with  other  clay  companies,  and  that  Mrs. 
Bonsted  knew  this  when  she  purchased  her  property  in 
1893,  and  ask  that  the  injunction  be  set  aside  and  the  peti¬ 
tion  be  dismissed. 

In  its  new  sectional  catalogue  No.  58,  the  New  York 
Blower  Company  describes  its  reversible  fan  and  one-piece 
fan  wheel.  After  years  of  innocuous  desuetude,  we  have 
here  at  last  something  new  in  the  construction  of  fans.  The 
wheel  is  virtually  one-piece  by  having  the  sheet  steel  vanes 
cast  into  the  wheel  cone,  making  it  smooth,  solid,  lasting  and 
effective.  The  pulley  can  be  placed  either  on  the  right 
or  left  hand  side  of  this  fan  and  the  discharge  opening  can 
be  pointed  in  any  direction.  Wood  working  establishments, 
especially,  will  be  delighted  to  have  at  last,  a  fan  as  the 
one  described  in  the  above  catalogue.  When  writing  address 

[continued  on  page  462.] 
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Channel  Frame. 


The  Atlas  Car  & 


CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 

Manufacturers  of  Steel  Dryer  Cars  of  all  Descriptions  and  Equipments  for  Hot  Air 
Dryers,  including  Rail,  Frogs,  Switches,  Steel  Ties,  Portable  Track,  Etc 


No.  A.  Flanged  Pallet 


No.  142.  Transfer  Car, 


No.  147.  Checkered  Steel  Top  Turntable, 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES  AND  CLIPPINGS — Continued. 


the  New  York  Blower  Company,  25th  Place  and  Stewart  Ave., 
Chicago. 

Easum  Bros,  have  increased  the  capicity  of  their  brick 
plant  in  Colfax,  Wash.,  to  25,000  per  day. 

The  Harvey  Brick  and  Tile  Company  has  been  incorpor 
ated  in  Harvey,  la.,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $21,000. 

The  Empire  Brick  Company,  of  Chicago,  Ill.,  has  been  in¬ 
corporated  by  Henry  Busse,  Fred  A.  Labahn  and  Louis 
Riemer,  all  of  Chicago. 

Abbeville,  La.,  is  to  have  a  new  brick  yard.  S.  Caldwell, 
of  Abbeville  and  L.  P.  Brinkman,  of  Mt.  Vernon,  Ind.  are  at 
the  head  of  the  enterprise. 

The  Purington  Paving  Brick  Company’s  plants  at  Gales¬ 
burg,  Ill.,  are  all  in  full  operation  again,  after  a  shutdown 
for  a  few  weeks  while  a  number  of  improvements  were  be¬ 
ing  made. 

The  arch  of  a  kiln  at  the  plant  of  the  Ostling  Brick  and 
Tile  Company,  near  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  collapsed  recently, 
severely  injuring  a  workman,  who  was  cleaning  out  the 
ashes  in  the  furnace. 

D.  S.  Lake  will  erect  a  new  brick  plant  at  Shenandoah, 
Iowa,  of  30,000  daily  capacity.  The  plant  will  be  located 
on  the  Wabash  railroad,  and  Mr.  Lake  expects  to  have  his 
plant  in  operation  by  early  summer. 

Edward  G.  Schlieder  until  recently  president  of  the  Sal- 
men-  Brick  and  Lumber  Company,  Slidell,  La.,  has  sold  out 
his  entire  interest  in  the  company  to  Mr.  Fritz  Salmen,  who 
has  been  elected  president  of  the  company. 

The  Pettyjohn  Company,  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  manufactur¬ 
ers  of  hollow  concrete  block  machinery,  has  been  incor¬ 
porated  with  $10,000  capital  stock.  The  directors  of  the 
company  are  Wm.  P.,  C.  M.,  J.,  and  E.  R.  Pettyjohn. 

A  brick  plant  is  to  be  established  at  Danville,  Ind.  The 
company  will  be  known  as  the  Danville  Brick  Company,  and 
is  capitalized  at  $10,000.  E.  R.  Davis,  J.  E.  Humstan,  W.  F. 
Franklin,  V.  R.  Rudd  and  C.  L.  Thompson  are  the  directors. 

Alliance,  Ohio,  wants  a  good  clayworking  plant.  There  is 
plenty  of  good  clay  in  that  immediate  vicinity,  and  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Alliance  would  like  to  see  some  enterprising  individual 
start  a  brick  and  tile  plant  there.  F.  A.  Hoiles,  will  be  glad 
to  correspond  with  interested  parties. 

The  Ross  Keller  Triple  Pressure  Brick  Machine  Com¬ 
pany  have  just  shipped  a  four-mold  Triple  Pressure  Press, 
together  with  other  machinery  making  up  a  complete  equip¬ 
ment,  to  the  Ada  Pressed  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  of  Ada, 
I.  T.,  and  work  of  installation  will  be  begun  immediately. 

George  W.  Cook  and  Norman  W.  Shields  have  formed  a 
partnership  and  leased  the  brick  plant  at  Spencer,  N.  Y.  They 
will  at  once  put  same  in  condition  to  operate.  The  plant  has 
a  daily  capacity  of  25,000  brick.  Mr.  Cook  is  also  interested 
in  the  East  Ithaca  Red  Brick  &  Tile  Company  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Ground  has  been  broken  for  the  erection  of  a  sand-lime 
brick  plant  at  Hummelstown,  Pa.,  by  Walton  Bros,  to  be 
operated  in  connection  with  their  brown  stone  quarry.  The 
company  will  be  incorporated  under  the  name  of  the  Lime 
and  Sandstone  Brick  Company.  They  will  manufacture  by 
the  Huennekes  system. 

The  Beaumont  Brick  Company,  Beaumont,  Texas,  recently 
installed  additional  machinery  and  made  other  improvements 
in  their  plant  which  almost  doubled  the  capacity  of  same. 
They  report  splendid  prospects  for  the  coming  season,  and 
have  just  booked  an  order  for  500,000  brick  for  the  Otis  Ele¬ 
vator  Company,  of  Houston,  Texas. 

An  excellent  deposit  of  clay  has  been  found  on  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  J.  T.  Eubanks,  Concord,  Tenn.,  and  a  company  will 
probably  be  organized  to  erect  a  plant  for  the  manufacture 
of  brick.  The  clay  has  been  tested  and  proved  entirely  satis¬ 
factory  for  a  high  grade  face  brick.  F.  H.  Lewellyn  and 
S.  T.  Kirby  are  interested  with  Mr.  Eubanks. 

The  Ross  Keller  Triple  Pressure  Brick  Machine  Com¬ 
pany  is  now  erecting  a  large  sand-lime  brick  plant  for  the 
Sharp  Sand  Brick  Company,  of  Columbus,  Ohio.  The  plant 
is  located  at  Sugar  Grove,  Ohio,  and  is  being  equipped  with 
a  full  line  of  the  Ross-Keller  sand-lime  machinery,  including 
two  of  their  celebrated  four  mold  Triple  Pressure  Presses. 


The  machinery  is  on  the  grounds  and  the  factory  will  be  in 
running  order  within  the  next  sixty  days. 

W.  R.  Grim  expects  to  commence  burning  a  kiln  of  50,000 
brick  at  Nezperce,  Idaho,  in  the  near  future. 

The  Western  Mantel,  Tile  and  Concrete  Company  has 
been  incorporated  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  with  a  capital 
stock  of  $10,000. 

The  Houston  White  Brick  Company,  of  Houston,  Texas, 
is  rushing  its  plant  to  completion,  and  will  have  brick  on  the 
market  in  sixty  days. 

The  Bostick  Brick  and  Mfg  Company,  has  been  organ¬ 
ized  by  T.  J.  and  E.  S.  Bostick  and  others  to  manufacture 
brick  at  Meridian,  Miss. 

The  application  of  J.  B.  McMillan  for  a  receiver  for  the 
Bellingham  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  of  Bellingham,  Wash., 
was  refused  by  the  court. 

C.  H.  Lowe  has  resigned  as  secretary  of  the  Beaumont 
Brick  Company,  of  Beaumont,  Texas,  and  has  been  succeeded 
by  F.  M.  Parker,  of  Chicago. 

Plummer  &  Bunten  have  made  arrangements  for  the 
installation  of  a  complete  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  con¬ 
crete  building  material  in  Chadron,  Nebraska. 

Wm.  Cordes,  Menominee,  Mich.,  has  found  a  large  bed  of 
fire  clay  on  his  farm  just  outside  the  city  limits,  and  would 
like  to  have  a  company  organized  to  develop  same. 

Albert  A.  Gery,  the  well  known  brick  manufacturer, 
Reading,  Pa.,  is  in  Havana,  Cuba,  with  his  family.  Mr. 
Gery  will  investigate  the  possibilities  of  locating  a  plant 
at  Havana. 

W.  O.  Farrin  advises  us  that  there  is  a  good  opening  at 
Pulaski,  Ill.,  for  the  establishment  of  a  good  brick  and  tile 
plant.  They  have  good  clay,  fuel  and  good  railroad  facilities. 
Interested  parties  will  address  Mr.  Farrin  direct. 

The  Norfield  Brick  Company,  Norfield,  Miss.,  are  making 
a  number  of  improvements  in  their  plant,  putting  in  a  com¬ 
plete  Potts  soft  mud  outfit.  Mr.  A.  O.  Jones,  formerly  of  St. 
Louis,  is  now  superintendent  of  this  plant. 

The  Ash  Fire  Brick  Company,  has  been  organized  at 
Detroit,  Mich.,  to  manufacture  a  new  fire  proofiing  material 
invented  by  Charles  R.  Berry,  of  Howlett,  Mich.  Associated 
with  Mr.  Berry  are  T.  L.  Smith,  S.  Harcus,  George  Skeleton, 
Charles  F.  Hunt  and  W.  H.  Perkins,  all  of  Detroit. 

The  Globe  Real  Estate  Co.,  Scranton,  Pa.,  has  acquired 
control  of  the  McCormick  brick  yard  at  Pittston,  Pa.,  and  in¬ 
stalled  machinery  and  erected  a  steam  dryer  so  the  plant  will 
have  a  daily  capacity  of  30,000  brick  and  can  be  run  all  the 
year.  W.  W.  Inglis  is  president  of  the  company  and  A.  F. 
Stokes,  secretary  and  manager. 

Work  is  progressing  rapidly  at  the  new  plant  of  the  Min- 
den  Brick  Company,  Minden,  Neb.  They  expect  to  be  ready 
for  operation  by  the  first  of  May.  The  boiler  and  engine  have 
been  ordered  from  the  Frost  Engine  Company,  Galesburg, 
Ill.,  and  the  brick  machinery  will  come  from  the  shops  of 
E.  M.  Freese  &  Co.,  Galion,  Ohio. 

The  Laclede  Fire  Brick  Company,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  has 
installed  a  complete  laboratory  at  their  plant.  A.  J.  Aubrey, 
a  graduate  of  the  Ohio  State  University  will  have  charge  of 
same.  The  company  manufactures  fire  brick,  cupola  blocks, 
tiles,  sewer  and  culvert  pipe,  etc.,  and  analyzes  all  the  raw 
materials  entering  into  the  manufacture  of  its  products. 

Mr.  M.  F.  Rushfeldt,  of  Albert  Lea,  Minn.,  is  at  the  head 
of  a  company  which  will  erect  a  plant  and  manufacture  brick 
at  Albert  Lea,  Minn.  They  have  twenty  acres  of  clay  land 
where  the  clay  is  40  feet  in  depth,  and  of  a  good  quality  of 
paving  and  building  brick.  They  also  expect  to  add  fire  proof¬ 
ing  after  their  plant  is  under  way.  Interested  with  Mr.  Rush¬ 
feldt  are  W.  A.  Morin,  J.  H.  Griffin,  and  H.  C.  Carlsen.  The 
plant  at  the  outset  will  have  a  daily  capacity  of  30,000  brick 
per  day. 

The  plants  of  the  Lower  Brick  Co.  and  the  Sioux  Paving 
Brick  Co.,  at  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  will  be  greatly  enlarged  by 
the  addition  of  new  dryers,  kilns  and  machinery.  When  com¬ 
pleted,  the  Lower  plant  will  have  a  capacity  of  60,000  per 
day,  and  the  Sioux  Paving  Brick  plant  will  have  a  capacity 
of  90,000  daily,  or  a  combined  capacity  of  150,000  brick 
daily.  G.  N.  Fairchild,  the  manager  of  the  two  plants,  says 
the  prospects  are  good  for  a  splendid  trade  the  coming  year, 
and  that  with  the  improvements  contemplated,  the  plants 
will  be  equal  to  any  demand. 
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The  Monarch  Brick  Machine 


USED  IN  FOURTEEN  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES 


and  is  recog¬ 
nized  in  all 

f 

as  the  lead¬ 
ing  brick 
machine  for 
simplicity, 
strength  and 
durability.  It 
is  the  only 
machine  that 
has  double 
pug  mills.  It 
is  also  a 
leader  for 
quantity  and 
quality  of 
brick. 


CompouncUGeared  Horizontal  Pug  Mill  or  Granulator. 


Built  for  Side,  Bottom  or  End  delivery  as  ordered.  Tub  is  boiler  steel.  Shaft  is  3J4  inch  square  steel.  Length,  10  to  14  feet, 
according  to  order.  Capacity — 35,000  to  50,000  Brick  per  day.  Friction  Clutch  Pulley,  36x8  inches.  Speed — 200  to  300,  according 
to  capacity  desired.  This  is  a  Massive  Machine,  very  heavily  constructed,  and  intended  for  the  hardest  work.  The  gears  have 
5-inch  face.  The  end-thrust  bearing  is  very  large  and  heavy  and  of  the  best  design. 

1905  Catalogue  mailed  free  on  application. 


JAMES  W. 


Successor  to 

S.  K .  FLETCHER. 

W.  L.  KIDNEY,  Sales  Agent,  Capetown,  South  Africa. 


HENSLEY, 

Indianapolis,  Intel. 

J.  L.  NEILSON  &  CO.,  Agent,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba. 
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PACIFIC  COAST  NEWS. 


PRESENT  YEAR  promises  to  be  a  busy  one 
in  the  matter  of  large  fire-proof  and  brick 
construction  work.  Already  a  number  of 
large  buildings  have  been  projected,  includ¬ 
ing  several  large  office  buildings  ranging 
from  seven  to  ten  and  twelve  stories  in 
height.  Brick  and  terra-cotta  men  are  of  the 
opinion  that  the  present  year  will  be  the 
equal  of  last  year  in  the  matter  of  building, 
and  last  year  was  the  best  year  in  the 
history  of  the  city. 

The  Holland  Brick  Company,  of  Antioch,  Cal.,  have  re¬ 
ceived  a  contract  for  1,250,000  sand-lime  brick,  to  be  used  in 
the  construction  of  the  Monadnock  building,  a  ten-story  fire¬ 
proof  building  to  be  erected  at  the  corner  of  Market  and 
Annie  streets.  The  Hawaiian  Engineering  and  Construction 
Company  secured  the  general  contract  for  the  building  at 
$600,000.  The  sand-lime  brick  used  in  the  building  will  be 
manufactured  at  the  Holland  Brick  Company’s  yards  at 
Antioch. 

Two  new  brick  companies  were  launched  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  a  couple  of  weeks  ago,  both  being  controlled  by  the 
same  interests.  These  are  the  Monterey  Brick  and  Stone 
Company,  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $100,000,  the 
incorporators  being  W.  F.  Barnes,  J.  G.  Treanor,  S.  W. 
Barnes,  A.  N.  Vernon  and  W.  I.  Clark;  and  the  Schwarz  Sys¬ 
tem  Brick  Company,  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$50,000,  the  incorporators  being  the  same  as  the  former 
company,  except  that  the  name  of  J.  F.  Uhlhorn  is  substi¬ 
tuted  for  that  of  W.  I.  Clark.  Both  companies  will  have 
their  principal  office  in  San  Francisco. 

H.  L.  Hayes,  J.  D.  Ryan,  Joseph  Mesmer  and  others  of 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  have  incorporated  the  Hayes  Brick  Com¬ 
pany  with  a  capital  stock  of  $50,000. 

A.  S.  Kelsey,  a  brick  manufacturer,  is  to  commence  the 
making  of  brick  at  Newport,  Wash.,  in  the  near  future. 

A.  J.  Smith,  a  rancher  on  Coos  river,  near  Marshfield, 
Oregon,  has  recently  discovered  clay  on  his  place  which  is 
highly  adapted  to  the  manufacture  of  brick.  The  clay  has 
been  tested  and  found  to  be  the  best,  and  the  quality  is  un¬ 
limited. 

The  Ogden  Sewer  Pipe  and  Clay  Company,  of  Ogden,  Utah, 
intends  to  erect  a  new  plant  at  Twenty-ninth  and  Pacific 
streets,  that  city.  The  buildings  alone  will  cost  $20,000,  while 
the  machinery  and  other  equipments  will  cost  from  $50,000 
to  $100,000.  Plans  are  now  being  prepared  for  the  build¬ 
ings. 

It  is  rumored  that  a  brick  plant  is  soon  to  be  located  in 
Santa  Cruz,  Cal. 

Smitten  &  Proctor  have  ordered  a  press  machine  for  their 
brick  plant  at  Fallon,  Nev.,  which  will  turn  out  30,000  brick 
a  day. 

J.  W.  Craycroft,  of  Fresno,  Cal.,  has  again  entered  into 
the  brick  manufacturing  business  at  Coalinga,  Cal.,  and  will 
soon  have  his  plant  in  full  working  order. 

Large  orders,  notably  one  from  Aberdeen,  Wash.,  for 
325,000  brick,  have  kept  the  brickyard  at  Renton,  Wash., 
actively  engaged  in  turning  out  product,  despite  the  season 
of  the  year.  Superintendent  E.  D.  Waldace  is  turning  out 
an  average  of  35,000  brick  daily.  Forty  men  are  employed 
in  the  various  departments,  and  this  number  will  shortly 
be  increased  to  sixty. 

Whiteway  &  Hicks,  of  Boise,  Ida.,  have  been  awarded 
the  contract  for  supplying  the  terra-cotta  to  be  used  in  the 
Overland  block  in  that  city. 

Walter  F.  Plunkett,  secretary  of  the  Washington  Brick 
and  Tile  Company,  at  Seattle,  Wash.,  died  in  that  city  very 
suddenly  on  February  8th.  Mr.  Plunkett  had  been  suffering 


from  an  affection  of  the  throat  for  several  days,  but  his 
condition  was  not  considered  serious  and  death  came  as  a 
great  shock  to  those  who  knew  him.  Deceased  was  33  years 
of  age  and  a  native  of  San  Francisco. 

Betz  &  Son,  of  Fort  Bragg,  Cal.,  have  made  arrangements 
to  put  in  new  and  modern  machinery  at  their  brick  plant, 
capable  of  turning  out  3,000  bricks  per  hour  is  necessary, 
and  on  the  general  run  calculated  to  make  12,000  to  20,000 
bricks  per  day. 

A.  T.  Zeek  is  enlarging  his  brickmaking  plant  at  Hood 
River,  Ore.,  by  the  addition  of  the  latest,  up-to-date  steam 
machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  pressed  brick. 

A  new  dryer  is  being  constructed  by  the  Richmond  Brick 
Company,  at  Richmond,  Cal.  J.  E.  Carey  is  manager.  Other 
extensive  improvements  are  being  made  and  some  three 
weeks  or  a  month  will  be  required  to  complete  the  work. 
When  things  are  in  shape  the  company  will  be  able  to  turn 
out  about  40,000  per  day,  and  fifty  men  will  be  employed. 

The  Pacific  Clay  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Corona,  Cal., 
has  received  from  the  east  the  dies  to  be  used  in  manu¬ 
facturing  400,000  feet  of  fire-proofing  for  the  Bilicke  Hotel 
at  Fifth  and  Spring  streets,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  The  com¬ 
pany  is  taking  out  sixty  tons  of  clay  a  day  from  its  deposits 
for  the  Los  Angeles  order,  which  will  require  three  months 
to  fill. 

The  Empire  Pressed  Brick  Company  will  soon  be  incor¬ 
porated  at  Spokane,  Wash.,  with  $100,000  capital  for  the 
manufacture  of  dry  pressed  brick  by  the  Andrus  system  in 
vogue  in  St.  Louis  and  other  eastern  cities.  The  directors 
and  principal  stockholders  of  the  concern  will  be  Ralph  K. 
Green,  David.  J.  Bissell  and  Samuel  G.  Borgman,  of  Spokane, 
George  E.  Watson,  of  St.  Louis  and  Charles  N.  Munger,  of 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  The  capital  stock  is  not  all  subscribed,  but 
it  is  said  sufficient  money  is  secured  to  install  a  plant  with 
a  capacity  of  40,000  a  day  to  start  with  and  to  be  increased 
to  80,000  in  a  year.  The  promotors  have  bought  92  acres  of 
a  clay  deposit  just  east  of  Trent  and  an  adjacent  deposit  of 
silica  sand.  The  plant  will  be  built  there  on  the  main  line 
of  the  Northern  Pacific  railroad.  Mr.  Borgman  will  be 
superintendent  of  the  works. 

W.  H.  Oakes,  of  Brickton,  Minn.,  of  the  firm  of  Wood- 
stock  &  Brickton,  manufacturers  of  cream  brick,  has  been 
in  Cheney,  Wash.,  looking  over  the  plant  of  the  Cheney 
Brick,  Tile  and  Manufacturing  Company,  with  a  view  of 
purchasing  the  plant. 

James  Stewart,  who  has  purchased  the  brickyard  at 
Highland  Home,  Wash.,  has  started  to  burn  several  thou¬ 
sand  brick  as  an  experiment  in  the  clay  industry  of  Aber¬ 
deen,  Wash.  There  were  20,000  brick  made  by  hands  in 
the  yards  established  at  Highland  Home  near  Aberdeen 
a  short  time  ago,  but  these  mainly  have  been  spoiled  by  the 
action  of  the  elements  and  careless  handling.  The  best 
part  of  the  collection  will  be  burned,  and  if  the  result  is 
what  Mr.  Stewart  expects,  a  machine  for  making  brick  will 
be  put  in  and  expert  brickmakers  put  at  work.  An  expert 
has  been  brought  from  Seattle  to  burn  the  brick  on  hand 
and  the  fires  are  going  night  and  day,  and  will  continue  so 
for  two  weeks.  Sunset. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  March  4,  1905. 


THE  NATIONAL  DRY  KILN  COMPANY  REPORT 

PROGRESS. 


The  National  Dry  Kiln  Co.,  of  Indianapolis,  report  that 
1904  was  an  exceptionally  satisfactory  year  with  them.  The 
volume  of  business  exceeded  their  anticipation,  and  the 
success  of  their  dryers,  wherever  introduced,  was  most  grat¬ 
ifying  both  to  themselves  and  the  users.  As  an  evidence  of 
this,  they  quote  a  letter  received  from  the  Guyan  Valley 
Brick  Co.,  Barboursville,  W.  Va.,  under  date  of  December 
20th,  in  which  they  say:  “We  are  operating  your  dryer  with 
exhaust  steam,  and  turning  out  more  brick  than  the  guar¬ 
antee  calls  for.  We  are  highly  pleased  in  all  respects.”  This 
is  but  one  of  many  such  leters  that  come  to  the  officfe  of  the 
National  Dry  Kiln  Co.  Considering  this,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
they  report  the  prospects  for  the  new  year  as  being  verv 
favorable. 
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THE  GRATH 

Improved  Grateless 
Coking  Furnace. 

ONLY  furnace  built  on  correct  principles. 
Fuel  is  thoroughly  coked  before 
reaching-  combustion  chamber.  Clinkers 
extracted  from  FRONT  of  furnace.  As 
cheap  to  build  as  an  ordinary  furnace, 
but  results  much  better,  and  with  an  in¬ 
ferior  grade  of  coal. 


The  Grath  Tile  Press, 

The  latest  and  most  modern  Press  for  mak¬ 
ing  Roofing  Tile  and  Terra  Cotta  Trimming. 
The  Simplest  and  Best  Press  as  well  as  the 
Cheapest.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

Started  or  stopped  instantly. 

Equipped  with  Friction  Clutch  and  Brake. 
Capacity — 1,000  tile  or  hips  per  day. 

“  600  ridge  tile  per  day. 


THE  GRATH 

REVOLVING  TILE  PRESS. 

Simplest.  Strongest  and  Most  Powerful  and  Best  Revolving  Roofing 

Tile  Press  Ever  Built. 

The  Grath  New  Two  and  Four=Mould  Sand=Lime  BricK  Press. 
The  Grath  New  Three  and  Five=Mould  Dry  Clay  BricK  Press. 

The  Simplest,  Strongest  and  Most  Powerful  on  Market. 

THE  GRATH  ONL=MOULD  STEAM=POWER.  BRICK  PRESS. 

Capacity  6,000  Press  Brick  per  Day.  Best  Quality. 

THE  GRATH  NEW  HAND=POWER  BRICK  PRESS. 

Strongest  and  Simplest  in  Market  For  Plain  and  Ornamental  Press  Brick.  From  Dry, 
Semi-Dry  Clay  or  Sand -Lime. 

THE  GRATH  KILNS  FOR.  BURNING  BRICK  ARE  THE  BEST. 

Up-Draft,  Down-Draft  and  Radiating  Floor  Kilns. 


Lieber’s  Code.  Cable  Address :  GRATH. 
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PHILADELPHIA  BRICK  YARDS. 


N  VISITING  THE  Philadelphia  brick  manu¬ 
facturers  one  is  impressed  generally  by  the 
air  of  prosperity  that  pervades  the  atmo¬ 
sphere. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  this  has 
been  a  trying  winter  on  patience,  endurance 
and  pocket,  each  and  every  man  in  the  brick 
business  anticipates  a  splendid  coming  sea¬ 
son.  In  about  two  or  three  weeks  the  various  yards  will  re¬ 
sume  their  old-time  business  activity  and  the  compensation, 
for  the  dearth  of  building  operations  lies  in  the  contempla¬ 
tion  of  the  future  prosperous  year.  What  a  bland,  confident 
expression  the  countenance  of  the  brick  manufacturer  as¬ 
sumes  as  he  expounds  his  belief!  He  does  not  squint  his 
eyes  as  if  he  were  viewing  a  far-off  landscape.  Not  he!  He 
opens  wide  the  windows  to  his  brain  matter,  and  smiles 
gently,  for  is  not  Prosperity  insinuating  her  soft  palm  in  his 
while  she  whispers  reassuringly,  “Trust  me!  I  shall  return, 
to  roam  no  more!” 

Carroll  &  Sons,  Fifty-eighth  and  Haverford  avenue,  are 
stacking  bricks  ready  for  the  demand — in  fact,  that’s  what 
they’ve  been  doing  all  winter — while  the  snow  fell  and  the 
wind  blew — and  they  still  stack. 

William  Conway,  Fifty-eighth  and  Walnut,  gives  the  cheer¬ 
ing  news  that  he  is  supplying  bricks  for  about  two  hundred 
houses,  also  for  some  larger  work  down  town.  He,  too, 
longs  for  a  break  in  this  solid  plane  of  cold  and  smiles  at  the 
prospective  activity.  Plenty  of  work  and  plenty  of  men  to 
grasp  the  opportunity. 

The  Eastern  Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Company,  whose  plant 
is  down  in  New  Jersey,  report  plenty  of  work  in  sight  and 
give  the  assurance  that  people  are  ordering  a  better  grade  of 
bricks  than  formerly.  There  is  more  money  to  spend,  and 
builders  are  glad  to  demand  better  bricks. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  of  our  worthy  Philadelphia 
brick  manufacturers  will  be  as  fortunate  as  Albert  D.  Klein, 
206  St.  Paul  street,  Baltimore.  He  has  succeeded  in  making 
one  of  the  largest  brick  contracts  on  record,  i.  e.,  nearly 
two  million  Bolivar  face  bricks  for  the  Naval  Acadamy, 
Annapolis,  Md. 

The  Atlantic  Brick  Company,  whose  plant  is  situated  at 
May’s  Landing,  N.  J.,  declare  they  are  busy  supplying  face 
brick;  that  work  has  not  halted  greatly  on  account  of  the 
weather.  Perhaps  their  work  is  confined  to  New  Jersey. 
It  is  said  of  people  belonging  to  that  State,  that  leisure  is  not 
fairly  understood  by  them;  the  leisure,  after  labor,  with  all 
its  pleasures  and  joys;  the  leisure  that  oils  the  machinery 
of  monotonous  labor. 

Terra  Cotta. 

O.  W.  Ketcham,  the  terra  cotta  manufacturer,  is  not 
sitting  with  folded  hands  these  days.  One  glance  at  the 
business  outfit  of  the  office  is  sufficient  to  justify  the  state¬ 
ment.  It  is  a  strangely  self-evident  fact  that  the  busiest 
people  usually  spare  the  time  to  be  courteous.  ’Tis  the  un¬ 
fortunate  being  of  slack  trade  and  oceans  of  time  who  will 
not  trouble  himself  to  assist  his  fellow  or  sister-being — like 
the  man  in  Arkansas  who  sat  shivering  with  chills.  The 
passer-by  remarked  sympathetically,  “What,  stranger,  sick?” 
“Yes,  the  ague,”  replied  the  sufferer.  “I’ve  had  it  now  nigh 
onto  forty  years.  They  do  say  that  on  the  other  side  of  this 
little  stream  here  they  never  have  it.  I  don’t  know.  I  never 
took  the  trouble  to  find  out.” 

To  return  to  our  subject  of  terra  cotta,  and  the  informa¬ 
tion  given  by  O.  W.  Ketcham.  Their  contracts  are  many,  of 
which  we  cite  the  following: 

Ornamental  terra  cotta  for  the  Elks’  Club,  at  Juniper  and 
Arch  streets,  Philadelphia,  and  for  St.  Agnes’  Hospital,  Broad 
and  Mifflin  streets,  Philadelphia;  face  brick  for  Caswell 
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Hotel,  also  fireproofing  for  the  National  Bank  of  Baltimore 
and  for  the  National  Exchange  Bank  of  Baltimore. 

William  Galloway,  terra  cotta  manufacturer,  at  Thirty- 
second  and  Walnut  streets,  Philadelphia,  can  afford  to  rest 
for  a  time' on  his  laurels,  having  won  the  grand  prize  at  the 
Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition,  St.  Louis.  Their  exhibit 
covered  a  900-foot  floor  space  and  reflects  credit  upon  mild 
Quaker  City. 

Mr.  Galloway,  having  business  of  importance,  proffered  to 
the  representative  of  The  Clay-Worker  a  tiny  booklet. 
Pocketing  the  same,  I  wandered  off  to  the  real  thing.  Who 
would  gaze  at  a  photo  in  the  presence  of  the  living,  breathing 
mortal?  Just  a  wee  tilt  to  the  imagination,  and  lo!  here 
was  a  wondrous  terra  cotta  city,  with  a  population  composed 
mainly  of  the  leisure  class.  Homes  were  situate  here  and 
there — homes  built  entirely  of  terra  cotta,  but  vari-colored — 
named  “Buff  Hollow,”  “Urn  Villa,”  etc.  The  ladies  who  re¬ 
sided  in  these  beautiful  homes  were  taking  the  air  on  the 
boulevards;  some  manifesting  interest  in  things  generally, 
others  in  things  personal,  and  one  of  haughty  mien,  who  evi¬ 
dently,  from  her  reserved  and  stately  self-sufficiency,  was  the 
Lady  of  Urn  Villa,  stood  gazing  somewhere  in  the  distance, 
at  recollections  or  shadowy  dreams. 

With  muffled  footsteps  I  stole  among  these  mysterious 
people  and  fain  would  have  lingered.  One  beautiful  maiden 
fair,  with  sylph-like  form,  did  tempt  me  almost  beyond  my 
strength.  So  palely  sweet,  she  seemed  to  plead,  “Embrace 
moi.”  Verily,  I  had  almost  yielded,  when  a  look  of  scorn  from 
one  of  the  male  inhabitants,  prevented  me.  This  man  had 
been  placed  on  a  pedestal  (evidently  by  a  foolish  woman)  and 
therefore  could  profess  indignation  at  the  small  follies  of 
others.  With  a  sudden  start  of  realization,  I  brought  all  my 
inherent  dignity  to  the  surface  and  strode  to  the  door.  Not, 
however,  ere  the  mischievous  eyes  of  a  fountain  cherub 
caught  and  foiled  the  fire  from  mine,  and  alas,  dear  Clay- 
Worker,  your  representative  beat  an  undignified  retreat. 

M.  E.  Lockington. 


BUSY  TIMES  FOR  AMERICAN  BLOWER  COMPANY. 


In  a  recent  comunication  the  American  Blower  Co.,  De¬ 
troit,  Mich.,  writes:  We  have  been  doing  a  very  nice  business 
of  late  in  the  line  of  Waste  Heat  dryers,  having  sold  outfits 
to  the  following  concerns:  Tuna  Falls  Pressed  Brick  Co., 
Bradford,  Pa.,  for  use  at  Lewis  Run,  Pa.;  La  Prairie  Brick 
Co.,  Montreal;  Scioto  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Sciotoville,  Ohio;  Wash¬ 
ington  Hydraulic  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C.,  for 
use  at  Waterloo,  Alexandria  County,  Va.;  W.  &  J.  Post,  East 
Williston,  L.  I.;  two  outfits  to  the  Central  Ohio  Roofing  Tile 
&  Brick  Co.,  Groveport,  Ohio.  In  connection  with  the  first 
outfit  shipped  to  the  Central  Ohio  Roofing  Tile  &  Brick  Co., 
we  received  from  their  manager  the  following  letter:  ‘Yours 
of  the  13th  inst.  received,  and  in  reply  will  say  that  the  first 
fan  just  arrived  today,  and  the  matter  of  payment  will  be 
attended  to  at  once.  Am  well  pleased  with  the  construction 
of  this  fan.  I  have  installed  and  used  quite  a  number  of  fans, 
but  have  never  had  as  good  a  one  as  this  which  you  have 
just  shipped.’  ” 


THE  RENZ  PATENT  MALLEABLE  IRON  HOOP  LUG. 

Quickest  and  easiest  applied.  Hoop  lays  flat  against  Tank  Stave  or 
Brick  of  Kiln.  Made  of  one  piece  only.  Bolt  never  bends. 


(Patent  allowed.) 

For  particulars  and  price  address 


CYPRESS  TANK  CO.,  Mobile,  Ala.,  U.  S.  A. 

Manufacturers  of  Cypress  Tanks  and  Steel  Towers. 
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FOR  SALE,  WANTED,  ETC. 

Advertising  rates  In  this  Column  25 
cents  a  line,  or  4  cents  a  word  each  In* 
sertlon;  about  seven  words  make  a  line. 
Cash  should  accompany  the  advertise¬ 
ment  to  Insure  Insertion.  No  ad.  In¬ 
serted  for  less  than  $1.00. 


WANTED — A  brick  and  tile  plant  in  ex¬ 
change  for  a  good  farm  in  Iowa  or  Illinois. 
Address,  LAND, 

3-2-dm.  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED — A  man  who  is  an  expert  at 
brick  shading.  Address,  THE  REYNOLDS- 
VILLE  BRICK  AND  TILE  CO. 

3-1-d.  Reynoldsville,  Pa. 


WANTED — Situation  as  foreman.  Fifteen 
years’  practical  experience  in  fitting  de¬ 
partment.  Address,  LOUIS  MOELLER, 
3-1-cm.  Terra  Cotta,  Ill. 


FOR  SALE — A  small,  well  established,  good 
paying  fire  brick  and  drain  tile  plant  in  the 
southwest.  Cause  of  selling,  ill  health  of 
proprietor.  Address,  FIRE-BRICK, 

3-2-d  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED — Position  as  salesman  for  build¬ 
ing  material,  including  brick,  terra-cotta, 
roofing  and  floor  tiling.  Experience  and 
reference.  Address,  JAMES, 

3-1-cm.  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED. 

A  lot  of  second  hand  dryer  cars,  either 
single  or  double  deck,  24  inch  guage  pre¬ 
ferred.  To  save  correspondence,  give  full 
particulars.  SPOT  CASH, 

2  4c  Care  Clay- Worker. 


FOR  SALE — Newell  Clay  Crusher,  26  Inch, 
“B”,  in  good  working  order,  complete ; 
price  $200.00  F.  O.  B„  Tip  Top,  Va. 

RADFORD  BRICK  CO, 

2  3d  Tip  Top,  Va. 


FOR  SALE— One  four-mold  standard  pattern 
Boyd  Press,  in  first-class  condition.  Can  ship 
immediately.  Price  moderate.  Located  Pitts¬ 
burg.  For  further  information  address 
3  2  d  “H,”  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE. 

At  a  bargain,  three  Williams  Patent 
Crushers  and  Pulverizers.  Little  used. 
Address  “CASPER, ’’ 

1  3  cm  Care  Clay- Worker. 


FOR  SALE — A  first-class  location  for  a 
Sewer  pipe  factory  in  city  of  Akron,  O., 
Abundance  of  the  celebrated  Akron  Shale. 
Owner  will  take  stock  in  new  plant  for 
property.  Address  STANDARD, 

2  3  cm  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED — At  once,  one  or  two  brick  burn¬ 
ers  capable  of  burning  in  continuous  kilns. 
Must  be  sober  and  experienced.  Also  a  few 
good  men  for  brick  pitchers  and  clay  bank. 
Add’ress  with  reference,  FELL, 

3-1-c.  Care  Clay-Worker. 


A  GOOD  CHANCE. 

To  a  competent,  practical  brickmaker, 
having  some  capital  to  invest,  we  offer  to 
sell  an  interest,  (either  small  or  controll¬ 
ing)  in  our  brick-yard.  We  wish  a  man 
capable  of  taking  entire  charge,  as  owners 
are  not  practical  brickmakers  and  are  occu¬ 
pied  in  other  business. 

Parties  having  no  money  to  invest  need 
not  answer.  Address,  X.  Y.  Z. 

3-1-dm.  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE — Brickyard  In  live  Industrial 
city  in  Illinois.  A  snap  for  a  brickmaker. 
Address  WOSANG, 

1  3  cm  Care  Cl  ay- Worker. 


FOR  SALE 

Or  will  trade  for  crusher,  one  stone  separ¬ 
ator,  made  by  Wallace  Mfg  Co.,  never  been 
used  much.  Address, 

TEXARKANA  BRICK  CO., 

3-1-c.  Texarkana,  Ark. 


FOR  SALE  CHEAP. 

One  Sword  brick  machine,  one  hand  re¬ 
press,  one  engine  and  boiler,  trucks,  wheel¬ 
barrows  and  dump  car.  Address, 

FRANK  NICHOLSON, 
3-1-cm.  Newton,  Kans. 


WANTED  POSITION — Young  man  ex¬ 

perienced  in  dry  press  and  stiff  mud  brick 
making,  wants  position  as  foreman  or  as¬ 
sistant  superintendent.  References.  Ad¬ 
dress.  I.  A.  W. 

3-1-cm.  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE- — A  full  line  of  soft  mud  brick 
machinery,  40  h.  p.  engine  and  boiler, 
shafting,  belts,  sander  T  rails  and  tile  mill. 
Pallets,  grate  bars  and  other  things  in  this 
line.  Write  for  prices.  AddYess, 

WASHINGTON, 

3-1-cm.  Care  Clay-Worker. 


BRICKYARD  SUPERINTENDENT 

With  European  and  American  experience 
wishes  a  change.  Is  familiar  with  red  or 
fire  brick,  soft  mud,  stiff  mud  and  dry  press 
machinery.  Open  top,  down  draft  or  con¬ 
tinuous  kilns.  Would  take  stock  as  part 
payment  in  good  paying  concern.  Will  guar¬ 
antee  good  work  and  give  the  best  of  refer¬ 
ences.  Address,  BUSINESS, 

3-1-c-  Care  Clay-Worker. 

* 

Continued  on  Next  Page. 


He  Approves  of  the  New  No.  8  End  Cutter 
Made  by  Chambers  Brothers  Company, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


This  is  One  of  Twenty=four  Orders  This  Spring. 


CHARLOTTE  BRICK  COMPANY, 

S.  S.  McNinch,  Pres,  and  Treas. 

Brick  Works  and  Shipping  Point,  Grattan  Station,  S.  C. 

On  Catawba  River,  Near  Fort  Mill,  S.  C. 

Charlotte,  N.  C.,  March  i,  1905. 

Messrs.  Chambers  Bros.  Co., 

Philadelphia,  Pa. : 

Gentlemen — We  have  returned  the  old  Cutter,  packing  it  in  the  same  box  in  which  the  new  Cutter  came,  as  per  your  in¬ 
structions.  *  *  *  * 

We  have  had  your  new  Cutter  in  for  about  three  weeks,  and  have  tested  it  at  all  speeds,  and  find  that  it  is  a  perfect  cut¬ 
ting  table.  Our  bricks  are  cut  smooth  and  square,  no  matter  at  what  speed  the  column  of  clay  may  be  moving.  We  break 
less  wires,  and  believe  that  it  takes  less  power  to  operate  this  table  than  the  old  one.  We  would  not  care  to  run  our  business 
without  your  new  Cutter,  as  the  improvement  is  so  great. 

Wishing  you  continued  success,  we  are,  Yours  truly, 

CHARLOTTE  BRICK  CO., 

Per  S.  S.  McNinch. 
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FOR  SALE,  WANTED,  ETC. — Continued. 


FOR  SALE — Good  Brick  and  Tile  Factory, 
good  clay  and  railroad  facilities.  Good 
field  for  market,  especially  for  tile.  Address 

“BEEM” 

1  3  cm  Care  The  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED — Position  as  foreman  ;  have  had 
experience  in  manufacturing  brick,  hollow 
block  conduits  and  understand  burning  of 
glazed  wares.  Can  give  the  best  of  refer¬ 
ences.  Address  HALL, 

1  tf  lp  Care  Clay-Worker. 


Books  for  Brickmakers 


“CLAY  GLAZES  AND  ENAnELS,”  H.  R.  Grlffen .  $5.00 

“BRICK/TAKERS’  MANUAL,”  Morrison  and  Reep .  3.00 

“BRICKHAKING  AND  BURNING,”  J.  W.  Crary,  Sr . .  3.50 

“TABLE  OF  ANALYSES  OF  CLAYS,”  Alfred  Crossley .  1.00 

“VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICK”  H.  A.  Wheeler,  E.  fl . . .  1.00 

“PRACTICAL  FARM  DRAINAGE,”  C.  Q.  Elliott .  1.00 


Mailed,  postage  free,  on  receipt  of  price. 


WANTED — A  working  foreman  for  small 
tile  and  hollow  brick  plant  in  New  York 
State.  One  who  understands  machinery, 
burning,  and  handling  of  men.  Address, 
stating  age,  references,  and  wages  wanted, 
Tile,  Care  Clay-Worker. 

3-1-d. 


WANTED- — The  Alex  A.  Scott  Brick  Comp¬ 
any,  of  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  are  in  the  market 
for  about  1,G00  or  1,800  feet  of  10-inch  belt¬ 
ing  to  handle  brick  in  their  green  state,  the 
same  as  used  for  off-bearing  belt  on  cutting 
tables. 

3-1-d. 


FOR  SALE. 

An  up-to-date  brick  plant,  in  town  of 
10,000,  no  opposition.  Trade  established, 
capacity  35,000  per  day,  will  sell  part  or 
whole.  Best  of  reasons  for  selling. 

CAMBRIDGE  BRICK  &  TILE  CO., 
3-1-din.  Cambridge,  Ohio. 


WANTED — Situation  by  a  hustler  who  has 
been  in  the  clayworking  business  both  as 
constructor  and  manufacturer.  Familiar 
with  clayw'orking  in  all  its  branches,  from 
all  kinds  of  brick,  fire  proofing  to  sewer 
pipe  and  conduits.  Can  be  secured  by  any 
good  company.  References  the  best.  Address, 

HUSTLER, 

3-1-dm.  Care  Clay-Worker. 


BRICKYARD  FOR  SAKE. 

Manufactures  Fire  Brick,  Silica 
Brick  and  Building  Brick,  six  miles 
from  city  of  20,000  inhabitants. 
Shipments  made  by  B.  &  O.  and 
P.  R.  R.  A  bargain.  For  particu¬ 
lars  write  F.  S.  DEEKENS, 

192  Virginia  Ave., 

3  2  cm  Cumberland,  Md. 


FOR  SALE. 

One  Martin  style  B  soft  mud  machine 
with  pug  mill. 

One  Anderson  soft  mud  steam  power  ma¬ 
chine. 

Two  Monarch  soft  mud  machines. 

One  hand  cutting  table. 

One  iron  horse  steam  power  soft  mud  ma¬ 
chine. 

One  iron  steam  power  soft  mud  machine. 

One  60  h.  p.  boiler  soft  mud  machine. 

One  35  h.  p.  boiler  and  one  25  h.  p.  engine. 

One  20  foot  two-flue  boiler. 

One  24-lt.  gasoline  machine. 

One  hand  repress,  one  disintegrator,  one 
double  die  Leader  power  repress.  All  these 
have  been  overhauled  and  are  in  first-class 
condition,  practically  as  good  as  new. 

THE  HORTON  MFG  CO., 
1-tf-d.  Painesville,  Ohio. 


T.  A.  RANDALL  &  CO., 

PUBLISHERS, 

INDIANAPOLIS,  UNO. 


Auction  Sale  Valuable  Brick  Burning  Patent. 


To  settle  an  estate  this  patent,  No.  747,283,  dated  De¬ 
cember  15th,  1903,  wiil  be  sold  at  auction  to  the  highest 
bidder 

APRIL  8TH,  1905, 

at  the  front  door  of  the  Court  House,  Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  at 
12  o’clock,  noon. 

One  furnace  burns  three  arches.  Any  fuel  can  be  used, 
including  culm  or  soft  coal.  Saves  time.  Burns  evenly. 
Does  not  cut  arch.  Is  cheaper  than  old  style  of  burning. 
In  actual  use  by  Empire  Brick  and  Supply  Company,  at 
Walshville,  N.  Y. 

For  information  apply  to  EMPIRE  BRICK  AND 
SUPPLY  COMPANY,  or  Hiram  H.  Walsh,  Rutherford, 
N.  J. 


Brick  Plant  Tor  Sale. 

A  Fine  Brick  Plant,  in  good  section,  in  city  of  50,000  people,  can  be 
bought  at  a  bargain.  Plant  is  practically  new.  Present  owners  are  not 
brick  men.  This  is  a  good  opening  for  a  man  with  capital  or  for  a  company 
headed  by  good  brick  manufacturer.  Information  to  parties  interested. 
There  are  other  fine  opportunities  for  Brick,  Tile,  Pottery  and  all  Clay 
Working  Plants  in  the  territory  of  the 


The  finest  clay  deposits  are  available,  fuel  is  cheap,  and  the  market  for 
the  product  is  large  and  growing. 

M.  V.  RICHARDS, 

Land  and  Industrial  Agent, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

CHAS.  S.  CHASE,  M.  A.  HAYS,  W.  A.  MOYER, 

722  Chemical  Building,  225  Dearborn  St.,  271  Broadway, 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  Chicago,  Ill.  New  York  City. 
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Why  not  wash  your  clay  and  eliminate  losses  caused  by 
Sulphur  Balls,  Iron  Pyrites  or  Unequal  Mixture? 

The  “Crossley”  process  will  save  money  for  you,  as  it 
has  for  others. 


The  Crossley  Meg  Co., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 


CLAY  WASHING 

POTTERY 

TILE 


MACHINERY 


TRENTON,  N.  J., 
U.  S.  A. 


FREDERICK  HOFFMANN 

(OF  BERLIN,  GERMANY.) 

14  Fayette  Street,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 


Plans  made  of  Brick,  Lime,  Cement,  Porcelain 
and  Muffle  Kilns  for  Glazed  and  Enameled  Brick. 
Equipped  for  using  coal,  gas  or  crude  oil.  Will 
bulid  kiln  and  superintend  construction.  Chim¬ 
neys  of  radial  brick. 


Willard  D.  Richardson,  A.  M. 

High  St.  and  11th  Ave.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Member  and  Ex-President  of  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association 

of  the  United  States. 

Member  of  American  Ceramic  Society, 

Member  of  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials. 

BRICKWORKS  ENGINEER. 

Expert  service  in  exploiting  and  testing  clay  depos¬ 
its,  designing  and  constructing  brick  plants,  driers  and 
kilns,  and  investigating  and  correcting  faults  of  manu¬ 
facture. 

Engaged  as  consulting  engineer,  by  the  year,  to  a 
few  brick  companies  upon  very  reasonable  terms. 

Pamphlet,  “BRICKWORKS  ENGINEERING,” 
sent  free  to  any  address. 


Mention  the  Clay-Worker, 

When  writing  to  Advertisers 

Mention  the  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED,  FOR  SALE,  ETC. 


FOR  SALE — Swift’s  Wonder  of  the  Age 
Grateless  Furnace  Kilns.  Cost  of  construc¬ 
tion  less  than  one-half.  Write  for  particulars. 
F.  E.  SWIFT, 

420  West  Fourth  St., 

11  tf  d  Dayton,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE  OR  TRADE — Hercules  Soft-Mud 
Brick  Machine  ;  also  7,600  stool  steel  pal¬ 
lets,  10x33  inches,  all  good  as  new.  Dry  press 
Boyd  Machine  preferred. 

Address  EVERSON  &  FERGUSON, 

1  3  cm  Crawfordsvllle,  Ind. 


FOR  SALE. 

Twenty  acres  clay  land  within  the  city 
limits.  Good  clay  and  shipping  facilities. 
Land  is  located  in  Northwestern  Iowa.  Rea¬ 
son  for  selling,  owner  retiring  from  business. 
A  splendid  opportunity  and  a  bargain.  For 
particulars  address  A.  H.  K.. 

1  3  cm  Care  Clay-Worker 


FOR  SALE. 

Pallets  and  rack  for  a  30,000  per  day 
yard,  about  40,000  pallets.  They  are  made 
from  lath,  10  by  33  inches,  and  are  in  good 
condition.  Also  one  Martin  machine  and 
pug  mill,  in  good  running  order,  used  three 
summers.  Address  JOHN  WILSON, 

2  tf  d  23  Stillson  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE — The  only  brick  yard  in  Ma¬ 
comb,  Ill.  Plant  is  well  equipped  with 
Raymond  soft-mud  machinery,  all  new. 
Four  down-draft  kilns.  Daily  capacity 
25,000.  The  demand  for  brick  Is  greater 
than  the  supply.  Reason  for  selling,  other 
business  claims  the  owner’s  attention. 

Address  MACOMB, 

1  3  dm  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED — Position  by  a  strictly  temperate 
man  as  sunerinfondent  or  foreman  of 
either  dry  press,  stiff  mud  or  soft  mud  brick 
plant.  Thoroughly  understand's  brickmak¬ 
ing  machinery,  also  the  burning  with  oil, 
coa  or  wood,  in  either  up  or  down  draft 
kilns.  Best  of  references. 

Address  W.  G.  P., 

2  1c  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE. 

One  80  H.  P.  engine  in  fine  condition. 

One  10  H.  P.  engine,  in  fine  condition. 

One  Tile  machine,  new,  for  tile  up  to  8 
inches,  with  dies  and  cutting  table. 

One  stiff  mud  machine  for  brick,  capacity 
40,000  in  ten  hours,  with  side  cutting  table 
and  die ;  cannot  be  told  from  new. 

One  Pug  mill,  attached  and  ready  to  in¬ 
stall,  with  all  the  modern  improvements. 

One  Horizontal  pug  mill,  8  feet  long,  in 
fine  condition,  bevel  gear  drive,  as  good  as 
new. 

One  84  inch  fan,  with  10,000  feet  of  pipe, 
put  up  in  steel  casing  for  drying  brick  or 
tile,  in  perfect  condition. 

One  HORTON  mould  sander,  new. 

One  MARSH  steam  pump,  perfect  condi¬ 
tion. 

One  Duplex  steam  pump,  perfect  condi¬ 
tion. 

One  Single  piston  steam  pump,  good  as 
new. 

A  lot  of  2x15-16  shafting. 

A  lot  of  boxes  for  same. 

A  lot  of  boxes  for  different  size  shafting, 
from  one  inch  up  to  four  inch. 

Several  car  loads  of  pallets,  any  kind 
wanted. 

One  Soft  mud  brick  machine,  built  by  the 
American  Clay  Machinery  Co.,  with  large 
pug  mill  attached.  Is  in  good  condition. 
Will  make  from  40,000  to  50,000  brick  per 
day. 

A  lot  of  brick  molds  for  same. 

One  Steadman  pulverizer. 

5  good'  clay  carts  for  one  horse. 

4  good  cart  harnesses. 

A  lot  of  fine  pulleys,  iron  clamp  hubs. 

A  lot  of  wood  split  pulleys,  in  good  condi¬ 
tion. 

A  lot  of  friction  clutch  pulleys. 

All  the  above  machinery  is  in  good  con¬ 
dition,  and  we  fully  guarantee  every  machine 
that  we  sell,  no  matter  how  large  or  small. 

We  will  send  a  competent  man  to  erect 
and  start  any  machinery  that  we  sell,  and 
all  we  ask  is  small  wages  and  traveling  ex¬ 
penses.  Send  for  our  printed  list. 

2  tf  dm  E.  D.  CLARK  &  CO. 

Morencl,  Mich. 


[Continued  on  Page  470.] 
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WANTED — A  foreman  for  a  soft  mud  shale 
brick  plant.  Must  be  sober,  industrious 
and  on  to  bis  job.  A  good  place  for  the 
right  man.  Plant  in  operation  all  winter, 
making  40,000  a  day.  Steam  dryer,  up¬ 
draft  kilns.  Reference  required.  Address, 

C.  D.  E., 

3-1-d.  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE. 

One  9-foot  dry  pan,  iron  frame. 

One  revolving  screen. 

One  Miller  hand  press. 

THE  T.  B.  TOWNSEND  BRICK  AND 
CONTRACTING  COMPANY, 

1  tf  d  Zanesville,  Ohio. 


Waste  Heat  Fans 


For  All  Clayworking  Purposes. 

Built  in  Brick.— The  most  substantial  of  all  ma¬ 
terials.  Of  a  construction  mechanically  correct. 

Double  Strength  of  working  parts. 

Journals  far  removed  from  the  effect  of  the  heat. 

Ring  Oiler  Boxes. 

Engines  of  surplus  power  for  all  emergencies. 

All  materials  (except  brick)  furnished  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  Fan  Mouse,  including  an  improved 
cooling  device. 

This  company  has  built  fans  for  mines  for  over  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  We  met  with  success  in  this. 
We  are  meeting  with  success  in  Waste  Heat  Fans. 


We  lay  special  stress  upon  the  fact  that  we  build  them  heavy  and  substantial.  No  shoddy 
work.  We  make  them  good— one  job  sells  another.  Olayworkers  are  interested  in  this  proposi¬ 
tion  and  the  price  is  a  revelation.  Specifications  and  all  data  furnished  for  the  asking.  Com¬ 
municate  with  us  direct. 


FOR  SALE — Valuable  80-acre  tract  of  fire¬ 
clay  (plastic)  paving  shale,  and  aluminum 
clay ;  plenty  of  coal  on  land  to  burn  all  clay. 
100,000  brick  plant  nearly  completed  on  ad¬ 
joining  tract.  Price  reasonable,  plenty  of 
time.  BOLIVAR  BOARD  OF  TRADE, 

1  3  cm  Bolivar,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE. 

One  Stedman  40-inch  Disintegrator,  cost 
$600 ;  is  in  first-class  condition ;  was  in¬ 
stalled  and  used  for  one  week.  Will  sell 
at  great  sacrifice. 

The  Charles  Mill  Supply  Company, 

15  So.  William  St., 

11  tf  dm  New  York  City. 


WANTED — Promptly,  a  first-class  and  ex¬ 
perienced  brick  yard  foreman  and  burner,  for 
a  soft-mud  plant  making  7,000,000  brick  an¬ 
nually,  using  Potts’  machinery,  open  up¬ 
draft  kilns,  wood  fuel,  negro  labor.  Healthy 
southern  location  and  good  salary  to  a 
competent  man,  who  must  furnish  with  ap¬ 
plication  good  references,  showing  that  he  Is 
healthy,  sober  and  competent.  Address 
FERNWOOD  LUMBER  COMPANY, 

1  4  dm  Fernwood,  Pike  County,  Miss. 


FOR  SALE— AUGER  BRICK  MACHINES. 

One  Raymond  777  Side-cut  Machine,  with 
Automatic  Side  Cutter. 

One  Wonder  Side-cut  Brick  Machine,  with¬ 
out  cutting  table. 

One  Steele  &  Sons’  “Extra”  Encf-cut  Ma¬ 
chine.  with  Automatic  End  Cutter. 

One  Penfield  Semi-Automatic  Side-Cut 
Table. 

One  Brewer  No.  12-14  End  Mold  Machine. 
Has  been  run  two  seasons  and  was  in  run¬ 
ning  condition  when  taken  out.  It  needs 
some  few  repairs :  plungers  should  be  reset 
n»ri  ion  of  mold-wheel  planed  down 
Address,  PHILA, 

1  3  L  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE. 

Books  for  brickmakers.  Inexperienced 
workmen  will  find  them  a  source  of  valuable 
information.  “Brickmakers’  Manual,”  $3.00 
— a  practical  treatise  on  the  everyday  details 
of  brickmaking.  “Clay  Glazes  and  Enamels,” 
$5.00 — tells  how  to  glaze  and  enamel  brick 
and  gives  valuable  receipts.  “Sixty  Years 
a  Brickmaker,”  $2.50 — a  chronicle  of  the 
experiences  of  a  successful  veteran  brick- 
maker  and  able  writer.  “Vitrified  Paving 
Brick,”  $1.00- — tells  all  about  the  best  ma¬ 
terials  for  and  methods  of  manufacturing 
paving  brick.  “Tables  of  Analyses  of  Clays,” 
$1.00 — gives  the  analyses  of  many  American 
and  European  clays.  Any  or  all  of  these 
books  mailed,  postage  prepaid,  on  receipt  of 
price.  Write  for  list  of  other  valuable 
books  for  clayworkers.  Address 

T.  A.  RANDALL  &  CO., 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


A,  p  FOR  SALE.  Enquire  about  our 
M  combination  offer.  Patent  Brick 
and  Tile  Kiln  and  Patent  Grateless 
Furnace.  40  per  cent  fuel  saving. 
Next  best  thing  to  continuous  kiln. 

PLATT  PATENT  KILN  Ct .. 
Box  9,  Van  Meter,  Iowa. 


See  additional  ads.  under  Table  of  Contents 


Crawford  &  McCrimmon  Co.,  Brazil,  Ind.,  U.  S,  A. 

Manufacturers  of  Hoisting  and  Hauling  Engines.  Ventilating  Fans  for  Mines,  Waste  Heat  Fans 

for  Clay  Plants,  etc. 


Pittsburg 

Standard  Dry  and  Wet  Pans  and  Crushers 


For  Brick,  Ter¬ 
ra  Cotta,  Sand, 
Cement,  Etc. 

When  writing  for 
Prices,  state  kind  of 
Clay  or  Material  to 
be  ground  and  capac¬ 
ity  required. 

PHILLIPS  & 
McLaren, 

Proprietors, 

Fisher  Engine, 
Foundry  and 
Machine  Works, 

24th  sod  Smailman  Sts 

PITTSBURG,  PA. 


Eastern  Sales  Agents, 

Borton  and 
Tierney  Company, 

Stephen  Girard  Bldg. 

Philadelphia,  Pa 


Independent  and  Suspended  Mullers 


the  distinguishing 
feature  of  our 

DRY  PANS 


Other  valuable 
features  which  our 
catalogue  fully  de¬ 
scribes. 


EAGLE  IRON  WORKS,  Des  Moines,  la. 


THE: 
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Conveying,  Elevating  and  Power-Transmitting  Machinery. 

IMkMMAMMkA_S4 

HfEfLf ifcfof if Df 

The  only  perfect  spiral  conveyor.  Continuous  flight— no  laps  or  rivets. 

A  Complete  Line  of  the  Best  Supplies. 

Belt,  Chain  and  Cable  Conveyors. 

Ask  for  General  Catalogue. 

H.  W.  CALDWELL  &  SON  CO.,  Chicago. 


Woodward,  Wight  &  Co  ,  Ltd.,  .New  Orleans. 


NEW  YORK. 


BEST  QUALITY  MANGANESE,  CAREFULLY  AND  UNIFORMLY  PRE¬ 
PARED  FOR  BRICKMAKING.  WRITE  US  FOR  SAMPLES  AND  PRICES. 


NATIONAL  PAINT  AND  MANGANESE  CO., 

LYNCHBURG,  VA. 

MINERS  AND  GRINDERS. 


Henry  Sellman’s  PEBBLE  MILLS 


EXPERT  SERVICE . 


If  you  have  trouble  of  any  kind 
in  burning  Sewer  Pipe,  Tile,  Paving 
and  other  kinds  of  brick,  let  me 
spend  a  couple  of  weeks  at  your 
plant.  It  will  pay  you.  Terms  rea * 
sonable.  Let  me  burn  a  kiln  or  two 
for  you.  JiNTOH  VOGT, 

2211  Cooper  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


The  Department  of 
Clayworking  and  Ceramics 

Established  by  the  Legislature 
in  1802  at  the 

yew  Jersey  stale  college, 

RTJTGEBS  COLLEGE. 

NEW  BRUNSWICK,  N.  J. 

Has  a  modern  and  complete  equipment  for 
practical  and  theoretical  instruction  in  the 
clay  working  industries.  Two  courses  have 
been  provided:  the  regular  course  of  four 
years ;  a  short  course  of  two  years,  designed  for 
the  young  man  who  has  had  practical  experi¬ 
ence  in  clayworking. 

C.  W.  PARMELEE,  B.  Sc.,  Director. 
AUSTIN  SCOTT,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  President. 


For  grinding  Raw  Glaze,  Glaze  Frit, 
Fnamel,  Glass,  Cobaltum,  Oxides  and 
Colors • 

[gp  27  years’  experience  in  the  building  of  these  mills. 

GEO.  H.  BALL  &  SON,  b^ooklyn^n^'y.’ 


Railway  Materials  of  All  Kinds 

FOR  BRICKYARDS,  CONTRACTORS,  ETC. 

We  plan,  build  and  equip  COMPLETE 
RAILWAYS  for  electric,  steam  or  hand- 
power,  for  whatever  purpose,  where 
economical  handling  of  material  is 
required. 

Permanent  and  portable  track,  steel 
rails,  switches,  crossings,  turntables, 
etc. 

Cars  of  all  styles  and  dimensions, 
for  all  purposes. 

We  carry  a  large  stock  on  hand. 

Arthur  Koppel, 

Manufacturer  of  Industrial,  Narrow  and  Stand¬ 
ard  Gauge  Railway  Materials. 

Dept.  3,  66=68  Broad  St.,  New  York 

Catalogue  *‘C”  sent  on  request. 

Branch  Office,  409  Monadnock  Block,  Chicago. 


Turntables  In  Various  Sizes  and 
Sizes. 


Standard  Steel  Side  Dump  Car. 


BOORS  FOR  BBIOKWEBS. 

“CLAY  GLAZES  AND  ENAMELS," 
. H.  R.  Griffen.  $5.00 

“BR1CKMAKERS'  MANUAL,".  .  . 

. Morrison  and  Reep.  3.00 

“BRICKMAKING  AND  BURNING," 
. J.  W.  Crary,  Sr.  2.50 

“TABLE  OF  ANALYSES  OF 

CLAYS,".  .  .  .  Alfred  Crossley.  J.OO 

“VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICK,"  .  . 

. H.  A.  Wheeler,  E.  M.  1.00 

“PRACTICAL  FARM  DRAINAGE,” 
. C.  G.  Elliott.  1.00 

Mailed,  postage  free,  on  receipt  of  price. 

T.  A.  RANDALL  <5  CO., 

Publishers, 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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GABRIEL  &  SGHALL 

P.  O.  Box  1712.  205  Pearl  Street. 

NEW  YORK. 


Sole  Importers  in  the  United  States  ot  the 


The  only  preventative  for  scum  and  discolor 
ation  on  Facing  Brick  and  Terra  Cotta,  neu¬ 
tralizing  the  Sulphate  of  Lime  in  the  Clay  and 
Water. 

Circulars  and  Particulars  on  Application. 


Not  a  New,  or  Untried  Experiment. 

THE 


VANDUZEN 
STEAM-JET  PUMPS 

have  stood  the  te  it  of  time  and  thousands 
more  are  sold  every  year.  Illustrated  cat¬ 
alogue  “H”  fre  efor  the  asking. 


The  E.  W.  Vanduzen  Co., 


428-436  E.  Se  cond  St.,  CINCINNATI,  O. 


RAIN  OR.  SHINE. 


Make  Hollow  Concrete  Building  Blocks. 


Our  Portable  Machine  is  Best,  Fastest, 
Simplest  and  Cheapest. 


1 


MAN  CAN  MAKE. 
BLOCKS  PER  DAY. 


200 


No  carrying  off  blocks.  No  broken  blocks. 
N o  cogs  or  gears.  Just  does  bus!  ness. 

Write  for  catalog. 

PETTYJOHN  BROS., 

1324  North  First  St.,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker 

When  Writing  to  Advertisers 
Mention  The  Clay»Worker. 


Double  Up  and  Down-Draft  Brick  Kiln 


Something  New  in  Brick 
Kilns  and  Brick  Dryers 

The  Dennis  Double  Chamber  Up  and  Down  Draft 
Brick  Kilns  and  Direct  Heat  and  Hot  Air  Brick 
Dryers  show  many  new  features  that  make  them 
superior  to  all  others. 

Economical,  durable  and  strong  in  construction 
and  operation,  having  many  points  of  advantage 
that  appeal  to  practical  brickmakers. 

Patented  April  14,  1903,  and  Sept.  8,  1903. 

Brick  plants  installed  and  put  in  operation. 
Write  for  booklet.  Correspondence  solicited. 

F.  W.  DENNIS, 

145  Water  Street,  Norfolk,  Va. 


ARE  YOU  INTERESTED  IN  KILNS? 

HERE  IS  A  MEW  IDEA... 

in  the  disposition  of  Flues  in  Round  Kilns  (old  or  new) 
that  gives  the  operator 

Absolute  Control 

of  the  draft  in  all  parts  of  the  kiln  ;  insures  maximum 
percentage  of  thoroughly  burned  product  and  saves  dol¬ 
lars  in  fuel. 

THAT’S  WHAT  THE  BRETT  IMPROVED  PATENT  FLUE  SYSTEM  DOES. 

Write  for  particulars  to  J.  P.  BRADLEY,  New  Cumberland,  W.  Va 


COLORING! 

Clinton  Hematite  Red 

is  the  Strongest  and  Best  Coloring 
for  Brick,  Mortar,  etc.,  etc. 

Be  Sure  You  Get  Packages  Bearing  Our  “Little  Yellow  Side-Label.” 

CLINTON  METALLIC  PAINT  CO.,  Clinton,  N.  Y. 


Brick  Pallets. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  best  Manufacturers 
that  the  Pallet  System  is  the  most  economical 
method  for  making  bricks.  White  pine 
lumber  is  conceded  to  be  the  best  and  most 
economical  material  for  pallets.  We  make 
them.  A  word  to  the  wise  is  sufficient. 

Send  postal  card  for  circulars. 

Mershon,  Schuette,  Parker  &  Co., 

Saginaw,  East  Side  Mich. 
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The  Shape**  Dt*yet*  &  I^iln  Co. 

Builders  of  Hot  Air  and  Waste  Heat  Dryers. 

Up  and  Down-Draft  Kilns.  Brickmaking-  Ex¬ 
perts  and  Constructing  Engineers. 

WRITE  FOR  PRINTED  MATTER. 

914  Walnut  Street  -  -  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


The  “LEVIATHAN”  BUCKET 
Elevator  Belt  (123-feet,  32-ineh,  8- 
PbO  in  our  Rock  Crushing  Plant 
handled  306,500  tons  of  crushed 
rock.  The  best  record  from  Spe¬ 
cial  Rubber  Belting,  highest  grade, 
in  this  position,  is  210,000  tons,  at 
a  cost  of  one  hundred  dollars  over  the  “Leviathan”  Belt. 

Report  of  Sinclair  Construction  Co., 
TT7  .  ,  ,  „  Kankakee,  III. 

Write  for  catalogue  “Facts.” 


MAIN  BELTING  COMPANY 

Sole  Manufacturers 

12th  AND  CARPENTER  STREETS,  PHILADELPHIA 

55=57  Market  Street,  CHICAGO  40  Pearl  Street,  BUFFALO 

120  Pearl  Street,  BOSTON  309  Broadway,  NEW  YORK 


THE  PIONEER. 

Brick  Tile  Machine 


has  been  the  synonym  of  excellence  in  the  Brick  and  Clay¬ 
working  industry  for  the  past  thirty  years. 

It  has  had  few  rivals  and  no  superiors.  Improved  from 
year  to  year  to  gain  increased 

Strength, Simplicity,  Durability,  Efficiency  and  Quality 

of  finished  product,  until  it  has  reached  the  highest  state  of 
the  Mechanical  Arts  in  Brickmaking. 

Our  new  handbook  will  give  you  the  detailed  informa¬ 
tion  desired. 

The  Kells  Foundry  and  Machine  Co. 

.  ADRIAN,  MICH.  . 


“ Absolutely  safe  and  reliable .” 
“Ask  your  friends.'" 


CALDWELL  TANK. 


A  good  Hoop 
On  a  tank 
May  Break  and 
Allow  the  tank  to  burst, 
If  so  badly  placed 
As  to  be  subjected  to 
Excessive  strain. 
Caldwell  Tanks 
Are  always 
Correctly  Hooped. 
See  our  catalogue. 


W.  E.  CALDWELL  CO., 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 


01  STOTE  UHIVEHSITT 

Offers  through  its  College  of  Engineering, 
full  courses  of  instruction  in  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering,  and  in 
Architecture,  Ceramics,  Chemistry,  Industrial 
Arts  and  Manual  Training. 

ITS  DEPARTMENT  OF  CLAYWORKING  AND 
CERAMICS,  established  in  1894,  was  the  pioneer 
of  Its  kind  in  America,  and  has  been  from  the 
first  successfully  training  men  to  overcome 
the  technical  problems  of  clay  manufacture 

Tuition  is  free.  Laboratory  fees  are  nominal 
Faculty  of  over  one  hundred  instructors 
Equipment  very  extensive. 

For  information  or  catalogue  address, 

Prof.  Edward  Orton,  Jr., 

Department  of  Ceramics. 
Dr.  W.  O.  Thomson,  President. 

Columbus,  Ohio. 


The  F.  F.  V.  Vestibule  Limited  via 
the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Ry.  is  the  only 
Solid  train  with  through  Dining  Car  be¬ 
tween  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Balti¬ 
more,  Washington,  Cincinnati  and  the 
West.  Lighted  with  Electricity.  Heat¬ 
ed  with  Steam.  JOHN  D.  POTTS, 

H.  W.  FULLER,  Asst.  Gen’l  Pass’r  Agt. 
Gen’l  Pass’r  Agt.  CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
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Chattanooga  Paint  Co., 

Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


Manufacturers  of 

R.ed  Oxides  for  BricK= 
makers’  Use. 


Eclipse 
Mortar  Colors, 

Iked,  Brown,  Buff,  Black. 


CHICAGO  RETORT  AND  FIRE  BRICE  CO. 


Fire  Brick  for 
Building  Kilns. 

General  Office: 

45th  St.,  Clark  to  LaSalle  Sts. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

—  ’Phone  Yards  525. 


Factories  : 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 
Brickton  No.  1  )  m 

Brickton  No.  2  \  ottawa>  ni- 


VIRGINIA 

has  an  abundant  supply  of  Clay  proper¬ 
ties,  suitable  for  all  kinds  of  bricks  and 
tiles.  We  also  have  deposits  of  kaolin, 
and  will  gladly  furnish  all  information  to 
parties  desiring  to  locate  factories  in  oui- 
territory. 

PAUL  SCHERER, 

Agricultural  and  Industrial  Agent 
N.  &  W.  Ry.  Co., 

ROANOKE,  \//\. 


You  Want 
to  Sell 
or  Buy... 

Second-hand  ClayworR= 
ing  Machinery,  Tile  Mills, 
or  anything  pertaining 
thereto. 

If... 

You  Want 
a  Man 

for  any  position  or  a  posh 
tion  in  any  connection 
with  the  ClayworKing 
Trades  use  the 

For  Sale 
and  Want 
Columns 

of .  .  . 

The . . . 

Clay=W  or  ker. 

-  RATES  - 

For  all  transient  advertisements,  such 
as  “For  Sale,”  “Wanted,”  etc.,  the  rate 
is  25  cents  a  line  per  insertion.  Aver¬ 
age  of  seven  words  to  line.  Head  line 
counts  as  two  lines. 

The  Best,  Quickest,  Cheapest 
Method  of  Securing  Results. 


Evens  £r  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co. 

ST.  LOUIS,  U.  S.  A. 

Sewer  and  Culvert  Pipe.  Locomotive  Tile. 
Furnace  and  Boiler  Tile.  Fire  Brick  and  Cupola  Blocks. 

Flue  Lining  and  Chimney  Pipe. 

Sanitary  Earthenware.  All  kinds  of  Fire  Clay  Products. 


THE  ROBINSON  CLAY  PRODUCT  CO. 

AKRON,  OHIO. 


HIGH  GRADE 
FIRE  BRICK, 
PAYING  BRICK, 
GROUND  FIRE 
CLAY. 


s 

CROWN  ^ 

_ 9__ _ A 


CHICAGO  OFFICE,  N.  A.  Williams  Co.,  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

BOSTON  OFFICE,  Eastern  Clay  Goods  Co.,  65  Oliver  St. 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE,  Robinson  Clay  Product  Co.,  of  New  York,  Flat  Iron  Building. 


FIRE  BRICK 

- Made  by - 

Mitchell  Clay  Mfg.  Co., 

5629  Manchester  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 

Are  the  best  for  kiln  purposes.  All  shapes  in  stock. 

Send  for  Catalog. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker 
When  writing  to  Advertisers 

Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 


$2.00 


THE  CLjIY-WOK.KE'K, 

OWE  YEAR,  (IX  ADVAXCE) 


$2.00 
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A  Dryer  That  Will  Properly  Dry  Brick  at 


Small  Cost. 

Is  this  not  what  you  want? 
If  so,  let  us  talk  with  you 
about  our  Pittsburgh  fur¬ 
nace  dryer  or  our  combina¬ 
tion  furnace  and  waste  heat 
dryer. 

It*can  be  built  either  way 
or  in  combination,^’ so  that 
both  systems  can  be  used  in- 
dependently  or  at  the  same 
time. 

The  Pittsburgh 
Dryer  Co., 


Dryer  Almost  Finished. 


CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 


SEEING 

Saves  the  beginner  time  when  learning. 
Saves  the  learned  time  when  beginning. 


New 

Number 

Six 

Visible 
W  r  iter 


Saves  time,  energy,  worry  and  money.  Gives  speed, 
simplicity  and  beautiful  work.  Single  shift.  Strictly  visi¬ 
ble  writing. 

Old  machines  of  any  make  taken  in  trade. 

The  Williams  is  sold  under  a  positive  guarantee  and  on 
easy  terms.  If  you  want  the  best  value  in  a  typewriter  ever 
offered,  write  us. 


Williams  Typewriter  Agency, 

Indiana  Agency,  231  East  Ohio  Street,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Home  Office  and  Factory,  Derby,  Conn.  AGENTS  WANTED. 


TAPLIN,  RICE  &  GO., 

AKRON,  OHIO. 


Sewer  Pipe  and  Clay- 
Working  Machinery. 

ESTABLISHED  1862. 


MANGANESE 

FOR.  ALL  USES. 

l,UNp(iRAIN^c’ CrouND 

60-70^  70-80 %  80-9094  OXIDE. 

Clay  Workers  Goods  a  Specialty. 

SAMPLES  and  prices  on  INQUIRY. 

KENDALL  &  FLICK 

WASHINGTON,  D.C. 


For  Economy  of  Fuel  and  Per¬ 
centage  of  Hard  Burned  Brick, 

This  kiln  has  no  equal.  Constructed  to  burn 
without  smoke  and  give  an  even  distribution 
of  heat,  producing  uniform  burns. 

Hot  air  dryer.  Continuous  and  muffle  kiln. 

flu fBed  Yates, 

SHAWMUT,  PA. 
Or  Eastern  Terra-Cotta,  Brick  and  Tile  Co., 
423  Old  South  Bldg.,  Boston,  Mass. 


PATENTS 

Send  model,  drawing,  rough  sketch  or 
photograph  of  your  invention  and  I  will 
examine  the  records  FREE  of  charge  and 
advise  you  whether  you  can  obtain  a  pat¬ 
ent. 

All  patents  taken  out  by  me  are  adver¬ 
tised  FREE  in  the  leading  mechanical, 
electrical  and  scientific  magazines  in  the 
country. 

Write  for  my  special  offer  for  obtain¬ 
ing  Patents,  Trade-Marks,  Designs,  Copy¬ 
rights,  etc.  20  years  experience.  Best  ref¬ 
erences. 

WM.  N.  MOORE, 

Loan  and  Trust  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  BRICK 
PLANTS. 


Some  of  the  very  finest  and  most 
promising  locations  for  brick,  tile  and 
pipe  plants  to  be  found  in  any  part  of 
the  United  States  are  obtainable  at 
several  points  along  the 


FRISCO 

SYSTEM 


The  best  quality  of  clay  shale  Is 
available,  natural  gas  for  fuel  can  be 
had  at  very  low  cost,  and  the  great 
markets  for  finished  product  in  the 
rapidly  growing  Southwest  are  near 
at  hand. 

Send  for  a  copy  of  our  handbook  en¬ 
titled  “Opportunities.” 

M.  SCHULTER, 

industrial  Commissioner, 
Frisco  Building,  ST.  LOUIS,  mo. 


60  YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 


4 


Patents 


I  RADE.  IYIAKO& 

Designs 
Copyrights  &c. 

Anyone  sending  a  sketch  and  description  may 
quickly  ascertain  our  opinion  free  whether  an 
invention  is  probably  patentable.  Communica¬ 
tions  strictly  contldential.  HANDBOOK  on  Patents 
sent  free.  Oldest  agency  for  securing  patents. 

Patents  taken  through  Munn  &  Co.  receive 
special  notice,  without  charge,  in  the 

Scientific  American. 

A  handsomely  illustrated  weekly.  Largest  cir¬ 
culation  of  any  scientific  journal.  Terms,  $3  a 
year;  four  months,  $1.  Sold  by  all  newsdealers. 

MUNN  XCo.3618'0”'1”'' New  York 

Branch  Office,  626  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


For  cheap  machinery  the  reader  is  re¬ 
ferred  to  our  “For  Sale”  columns.  We  do 
not  advise  the  purchase  of  cheap  machin¬ 
ery.  As  a  rule,  cheap  machinery  is  dear 
in  the  end,  but  for  some  places  second-hand 
machinery  answers  a  very  good  purpose. 
Those  wanting  experienced  help  will  also 
find  the  “Wanted,”  “For  Sale,”  etc.,  col¬ 
umns  a  means  of  satisfying  their  needs. 


cTTfC^TALOGVES  PAY 

when  they  represent 
$*1;  your  goods  rightly. 

M  LET  US  MAKE  THE 

m  cuts 

F©  ANDTHE  PROBLEMS  SOLVED 

INDIANAPOLIS  ELEGTROT  YPI NG ' ^CO. 

25  W,  GEORGIA  ST.  INDIANAPOLIS.  IND. 


WOO  DEL  IN 

BRICK  PALLETS. 


Wc  have  best  facilities  for  man¬ 
ufacture  and  prompt  shipment. 
Supply  largely  to  Canadian  trade. 


u/rite  us. 


135=151 
Duke  Street, 


BARCHARD  &  CO.,  Limited, 

TORONTO,  CANADA. 


MADDEN  Sc  CO, 

Successors  to  NOLAN,  MADDEN  &  CO., 


No  5  Auger  Tile  and  Brick  Machine  with  our  New  Endless  Belt  Cut-oft  Table,  which  has  no 
equal  for  handling  tile  of  all  sizes  from  3  to  12-inch.  This  table  has  carriers  which  move  with  the 
tile,  and  can  be  readily  and  perfectly  adjusted  to  any  size  tile. 

Our  Upright  Tile  Machines  are  unequaled  for  large  tile,  10  to  24-inch.  These  machines  are  all 
sold  on  their  merits,  and  warranted  to  do  first-class  work.  We  also  manufacture  Soft  and  Stift 
Mud  Brick  Machines. 

Full  line  of  Tile  and  Brickyard  Supplies  kept  constantly  on  hand.  Get  our  prices. 

MADDEN  &  CO.,  Rushville,  Ind. 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

SOMETHING  NE,WI 

FOR 

INDUSTRIES. 


♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

: 

* 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 


THE.  LE.HIGH  VALLEY  RAILROAD  CO. 

is  about  to  open  a  new  territory  in  the  Rar= 
itan  district  of  the  New  Jersey  Clay  Belt. 


Very  desirable  locations  are  offered  to  J 
X  manufacturers  of  Clay  Products.  For  fur=  * 
♦  ther  information  address 


\ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

* 

i 

♦ 


P.  H.  BURNETT, 

Industrial  Agent, 

143  Liberty  St.,  New  York. 


♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

i 

♦ 

♦ 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 
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COX’S  Special  Drawn  Coil  Wire  is 

Unsurpassed  for  Strength  and  Durability. 


. s . .  . . ^  > 

<  BricK  and  Tile  Cutting  Wires  ai  d  Automatic  Tables,  w 

<  CEO.  S.  COX.  East  Liverpool.  Ohio.  senaX'SSX^pS:  t 
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Make  Money 


WITH  THE  ONLY  SUCCESSFUL 

Flower  Pot  Machine 

(PATENTED.) 

No  expert  workmen  required. 

Capacity  In  10  hours: 

6,000  two-inch  Pots;  3,300  live-inch  Pots; 
4,000  four-inch  “  a, 000  seven-inch  “ 

Write  for  Circular  and  prices. 

The  Rockwood  Mfg.  Co., 

1801  English  Ave.  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


It  Looks  Good 


on  paper, 


It  Looks  Better 


crushing  shale,  fire  clay, 
rock  and  other  hard  ma¬ 
terial. 


THE  CHAMPION 
CRUSHER 


is  expensive,  to  do  with * 
out,  because  it  saves  you 
money. 

Catalogue  is  free  on  appli¬ 
cation.  Address 


KENNETT  SQUARE,  PA 


NO.  5,  11x26  CHAMPION  CRUSHER. 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


The  Best  Brick  Drier 

Is  the  Drier  which  dries  the  Brick  safely,  quickly  and 
thoroughly  in  the  shortest  time  and  with  the  least  cost 
and  labor.  This  the  Phillips  Fan  Dryer  will  do.  The 
first  cost  of  construction  is  moderate  and  cost  of  opera¬ 
tion  is  much  less  than  old  style  dryers.  Soft  Mud,  Stiff 
Clay  or  Dry  Press  Brick  dried  speedily  and  economi¬ 
cally.  The  PHILLIPS  DRYER  is  no  experiment  but 
is  now  in  successful  operation  in  a  number  of  plants  in 
the  U.  S.  and  Canada.  Phillips  Inside  Fan  Heat¬ 
er  and  Dryer,  proves  to  also  be  a  “Condenser.” 

Relief  from  hack  pressure  guaranteed. 

Exhaust  steam  alone  ample  for  heat  supply. 

If  you  are  interested  in  the  drying  problem  don’t 
fail  to  write  for  circulars. 

S.  G.  PHILLIPS.  AS&T  34  Hamilton  St.  Rahway.  IN.  J. 

“AND  MET  THE  REQUIREMENTS  IN  EVERY  CASE.” 

Mr.  S.  G.  Phillips,  Woodbridge,  N.  J.: 

Dear  Sir— Replying  to  your  favor  of  recent  date,  it  gives  us  pleasure  to  state  that  all  of  the 
Dryers  erected  by  us  under  your  patents  for  customers  have  given  satisfaction  and  met  the  re¬ 
quirements  in  every  case.  The  brick  have  been  dried  uniformly  without  cracks. 

Yours  respectfully,  Chambers  Brothers  Co., 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  J.  H.  Chambers,  General  Manager. 


Fans— U.  S.  Pat.,  April 
9th,  1901,  No.  671,527. 

Condenser— U.  S.  Pat., 
Sept.  10th,  1901,  No. 
682,340. 

Steam  Heating  Appa¬ 
ratus— U.  S.  Pat.,  May 
13th,  1902,  No.  700,080. 


G.  K.  WILLIAMS  &  GO., 

EASTON,  PA. 

Largest  Manufacturers  in 
United  States  of 

Brick  and  Mortar 

COLORING. 

Correspondence  solicited. 

Samples  and  estimates  cheerfully  furnished 
on  application. 


Writing 
Trade  Paper 
Advertisements 

is  our  specialty.  We  want  a  few  more 
clients  for  1905.  We  take  the  burden 
entirely  off  your  shoulders.  Your  work 
is  done  right  and  at  a  price  that  any 
firm  can  afford. 

We  Will  Show  You 
Our  Plan  on 
Approval. 

This  department  will  write  up  and 
make  your  catalogues,  booklets,  price 
lists,  circulars,  folders,  mailing  cards  and 
slips,  newspaper,  magazine  and  trade 
journal  advertisements,  etc.,  etc. 

We  furnish  and  have  at  hand  every¬ 
thing  you  want  to  promote  business. 

Send  us  a  sample  of  what  you  would 
like  to  see  improved. 

Address  Advertising  Department, 

H.  G.  BAUER  ENGRAVING  CO., 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


THROOGB  TRAINS 

Between 

Fort  Wayne  and  In¬ 
dianapolis  and 

Fort  Wayne  and  Cin¬ 
cinnati. 

Union  Depot  connections  at  Bloomington 
and  Peoria  for  all  points  West,  Northwest  and 
Southwest. 

Direct  connections  at  Sandusky  with  L.  S. 
&  M.  S.  Ry.  fast  trains  for  all  points  East. 

For  tickets,  rates  and  general  Information, 
call  on  ticket  agents  or  address 

H.  J.  RHEIN, 

Gen.  Pass.  Agt. 
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The  VANDALIA  LINE 

6-Trains-6 

TO  ST.  LOUIS,  mo. 

The  following  schedule  in  effect  from  In¬ 
dianapolis  : 

No.  25,  7.00  am  I  No.  27,  6.50  am  I  No.  11,  8.35  pm 
No.  7,  3.25  pm  |  No.  21,  12.20  n’n  |  No.  29, 12.05pm 

(midnight. 

DAILY. 

Train  No.  21  has  first-class  coaches  and  Pull¬ 
man  vestibules  sleeping,  dining  and  parlor  cars 
Train  No.  29  has  first-class  coaches  and  Pull¬ 
man  vestibule  sleeping  cars  for  Evansville, 
Ind.,  and  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  starting  from  Indian¬ 
apolis,  which  are  open  to  receive  passengers  at 
8:30  p.m.  every  night. 

Direct  connections  are  made  by  all  of  the 
above  trains  at  Terre  Haute  with  E.  T.  H.  R.  R. 
No  transfer  between  stations. 

Ticket  offices,  No.  48  West  Washington  St. 

W.  W.  RICHARDSON, 

Asst.  General  Passenger  Agent, 

E.  A.  FORD,  G.  P.  A.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Pennsylvania  Line. 

- FOR - 

CHICAGO  and 

NORTHWEST. 


Leave  Indianapolis, 

Daily  11:35  a.  m.  and  11:60  night. 
Arrive  Chicago  5:30  p.  m.  and  7:30  a.  m. 


Bullet  parlor  car  on  day  train.  Local  sleeper 
on  night  train. 


C.  M.  WHEELER,  C.  P.  A. 

W.  W.  RICHARDSON,  A.  G.  P.  A. 
Phones  858  Old  or  New. 


Bricklaying 

By  OWEN  B.  MAGINNIS. 

A  Practical  Book  by  an  Experi¬ 
enced  Workman.  This  work  repre¬ 
sents  the  best  up-to-date  practice. 
100  pages  of  text.  150  engravings 
illustrating  clearly  every  important 
phase  of  the  work.  Price,  in  cloth 
covers,  by  mail,  $1.50.  Full  table  of 
contents  mailed  to  any  address  free. 
Write  to 

T.  A.  RANDALL  <S  CO., 

Publishers, 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


iofofo#o|o|o|ofo|ofoto|o|o|o9o|o|o9o9o|o9o|o|o|ot()fo9()|a|o  • 
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|  Undeveloped  Deposits,  i 

KAOLIN — Pure  white,  and  free  from  grit. 

OCHER  —  Red,  Brown  and  Yellow,  of  superior 

grades  and  quality. 

SILICA  SAND— 98*  pure. 

INFUSORIAL  EARTH — Of  very  superior  quality. 
UMBER,  SIENNA — Of  good  grade  and  free  from 

impurities. 

These  deposits  are  located  advantageously  for  working,  reaching  the 
principal  markets,  with  cheap  rates  and  best  of  transportation  facilities. 

They  can  be  purchased  cheaply  and  on  easy  terms.  For  additional  informa¬ 
tion  write 

J.  W.  WHYTE, 

General  Industrial  Agent  Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway,  PORTSMOUTH,  VA. 

^  Ask  for  a  copy  of  “  Seaboard  Magazine  of  Opportunities  ” — it’s  free.  < 

•  o#o#o#o#o  #o#o#o#o#o#o#o#o#o#o#o®o#o#o#o#o#o#o#o#o#o#o#o#o  < 
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CHICAGO  &’ 
FLORIDA 
SPECIAL 


AND 


FLORIDA 

SOUTHERN  RAILWAY  L1M1TED 


Through  Pullman  service  from  CHICAGO,  Big  Four,  and 
Monon  Routes;  CLEVELAND,  Big  Four  Route;  DETROIT 
and  TOLEDO,  M.  C.  R.  R.and  C.H.  &  D.Ry.;  LOUISVILLE. 
Southern  Ry.,  to 

Jacksonville  and  St.  Augustine 

Solid  trains  Cincinnati  to  CHATTANOOGA,  ATLANTA, 
BIRMINGHAM,  SHREVEPORT,  NEW  ORLEANS.  JACK¬ 
SONVILLE  and  ST.  AUGUSTINE. 

Also  through  Pullman  service  to  KNOXVILLE,  ASHE¬ 
VILLE,  SAVANNAH,  and  CHARLESTON. 

Dining  and  Observation  Cars  on  all  through  trains. 
Winter  Tourist  Tickets  on  sale  at  reduced  rates.  For  in¬ 
formation,  address 

Chas.W.  Zell,  0.  P.  A.  W.  A.  Garrett,  G.  M.  W.  C.  Rinearson,  G.  P.  A. 
Cincinnati  Cincinnati 


GEORCE  CARNELL, 


Philadelphia  Brick  Machine  Works. 

Fire  and  Red  Brick  Presses  all  Sizes.  Machinists  and  Engineers. 


Manufacturer  of  all  kinds  of  Machinery  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Fire 

and  Red  Brick. 


These  Tempering  Machines 
can  be  driven  either  by  Steam 
or  Horse  Power.  The  latest  im¬ 
provement  requires  less  power 
to  run  than  the  old  style  Steam 
Gearing,  and  fitted  up  10  per 
cent,  cheaper. 


*®“Send  for  Circular  and  Price* 
List. 


1819,  1821  and  1823  Germantown  Ave.  and  Fifth  St.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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Standard  Steel  Music  Wire 


Absolutely  Highest  Grade. 


The  wonderful  tensile  strength  of  Standard  Wire  spe¬ 
cially  adapts  it 

For  Brick  and  Tile  Cutting. 

The  price,  too— an  important  consideration— is  moderate. 

Although  it  has  been  on  the  market  but  a  short  time  it 
is  used  by  many  of  the  largest  brickmakers  in  the  business, 
and  wherever  it  has  been  once  sold  it  is  always  demanded. 

Put  up  in  1-lb.  and  5 -lb.  coils. 

Let  us  send  you  samples  and  prices. 

National  Musical  String  Co., 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


IT’S  A  SHAME  TO  TAKE 
THE  MONET 


and  use  it  for  drying  brick  when  you  can 
use  our  waste  heat  dryer  and  get  some¬ 
thing  for  nothing.  Write  for  catalogue. 


The  New  York  Blower  Co., 

Office : 

Factory ;  CHICAGO, 

BUCYRUS,  OHIO.  25th  Place  and  Stewart  Ave. 


THE  STANDARD 
BRICK  MACHINES 

- MANUFACTURED  BY - 

A.  M.  6  W.  H.  WILES  CO., 

GRASSY  POINT,  ROCKLAND  CO.,  N.Y. 

These  Molding  Machines  have  been  in  constant  use 
for  over  40  years,  and  are  the  original  of  all  machines 
now  made  that  use  a  Pug  Mill  and  Sqaure  Press,  and  are 
the  best  and  most  economical  machines  now  in  use. 

Being^established  here  in  1845,  and  having  made  a 
specialty  of  the  manufacture  of  all  articles  used  in  Brick¬ 
making  since  that  year,  and  constantly  making  improve¬ 
ments,  we  are  now  enabled  to  offer  parties  the  best  and 
cheapest  now  in  use. 

We  have  fitted  up  many  of  the  largest  Brick  Yards 
in  the  United  States,  and  are  prepared  to  furnish  every¬ 
thing  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Brick  in  any  part  of 
the  country.  Correspondence  solicited. 

Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 


“Brick  Kilns.” 

By  Willard  D.  Richardson. 

Sent  free  to  all  who  are  interested 
in  improved  methods  of  burning 
brick — if  request  is  made  upon 
letter -head,  and  signed  by  the 
owner,  a  member  of  the  firm,  or 
an  officer  of  the  company.  Address 

WILLARD  D.  RICHARDSON, 

High  Street  and  llth  Ave.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
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Williams 

IS  HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

WILLIAMS  Cyclone  Clay  Pulverizers. 

The  Fernholtz  Patent  Mold  Box  for  all  Brick 
Presses. 

WILLIAMS  Brick  Trucks.  Brick  Barrows. 

WILLIAMS  Clay  Elevators. 

WILLIAMS  Clay  Screens.  Clay  Mixers. 

WILLIAMS  Sizing  Machine  for  Arch  Brick. 

WILLIAMS  Keeps  Brickyard  Supplies. 

PI.  F.  WILLIHPIS  PIFG.  GO., 

Broadway  and  Montgomery  Sts.,  WILLIAMS’S  REVOLVING  STEAM  HEATED  SCREEN. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO.,  U.  S.  A. 


ROESSLER=  H  ASSLACH  ER 
CHEMICAL  COMPANY, 


100  William  Street* 
NE,W  YORK. 


SC* 


Oxide  Tin, 
Oxide  Cobalt* 
Red  Oxide  Iron* 
Green  Oxide  Chrome, 
White  Oxide  Antimony, 
Black  Oxide  Manganese 
and  all  Chemicals  used  by  the  Clay  Trades . 


GORDON  C.  McNEIL.  President. 


ROBERT  P.  McNEIL,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 


McNeil  Pressed  Brick  Co. 


Manufacturers  of 


Fine  Pressed  Brick,  Molded  and  Ornamental  Brick. 


Proprietors  of 
Newbern  Brick  Works, 
Newbern,  111. 


OUR  SPECIALTY,  OLD-FASHIONED  RED  FRONT  BRICK. 

General  Offices.  Alonxo  CuAPs  Brick  Company. 

315,  316  and  317  Chemical  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Grant  Park,  111. 

„  .  ^  Columbus  Brick  and  Terra  Cotta  Co.. 

Telephone  Nos.  Columbus.  Ohio. 

Bell.  Main-380.  and  Klnloch.  D-20&S.  Tiffany  Enameled  Brick  Co..  Momcnce.  III. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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Steel  Brick  Pallets. 


The  wood  pallet  for  rack  cars  is  a  thing  of  the  past. 

Our  STEEL  PALLET  has  taken  its  place. 

Write  us. 

The  Ohio  Galvanizing  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Niles,  Ohio 


When  Installing  An 


OPEN  AIR  OR 
ARTIFICIAL 


You  Want  to  Get  Down  to  These  Points: 

IST  The  cheapest  in  operation. 

ISP*  The  fastest  in  drying  consistent  with 
the  material  you  are  handling. 

The  easiest  to  operate. 

IW°  The  least  expensive  to  build. 


Ours  will  satisfy.  Let  us  send  you  our  catalog,  and  the  testimony  of  practical  brickmakers  who  have  put  them 
in.  Either  open-air  or  artificial  systems,  and  of  a  size  to  suit  you. 

BECHTELi  OS.,  Waterloo,  Ont.,  Can. 


Warner’s  Patent  Perfect  Open  Air  Brick 
Trucking  and  Drying  System. 


The  Warner  System  is  the  cheapest  to  install,  the  easiest  to  operate. 
The  largest  results  with  the  least  labor,  for  any  desired  capacity.  Safest 
from  storms  and  is  in  every  way  the  most  desirable  method  of  handling 
and  drying  brick.  Can  be  had  at  moderate  cost  and  on  easy  terms. 


Write  for  full 
particulars 


D.  M.  WARNER,  SPARTA,  MICH. 
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A  TRIAL  OFFER 

To  responsible  owners  of  Brickyards,  Clay  Works  and  Pottery  Plants  who  will 
state  under  what  conditions  they  wish  to  operate  a  pump  for  handling  Gritty, 
Muddy  Water,  we  will  send  a 

PULSOMETER  STEAM  PUMP 

OM  30  DJtYS’  FREE  TRIJtL. 

( acceptance  of  same  conditional  upon  satisfactory  performance  of  duty.) 

Send  for  illustrated,  descriptive  catalogue  giving  full  information  relative  to 
the  best  pump  made  for  unwatering  Clay  Pits. 


PULSOMETER  STEAM  PUMP  COMPANY, 1 


707  Whitehall  Bldg., 
New  YorK. 


SAND-himE  BRICK. 

If  you  desire  to  produce  the  very  highest  quality  brick  possible, 
you  must  install  the  “SCIENTIFIC  SYSTEM.” 


SC HWflRZ  SYSTEP  BRICK  COpPANV, 


San  praneiseo  Office, 
320  Ct*ossley  Bldg. 


8-10  BRIDGE  STREET,  flEW  Y0f*K  CITY. 


WHEN  GOING  TO 

Atlanta,  Georgia, 

For  the  Meeting  of  the 

National  Association  of  Manufacturers, 

Take  the 

LAKE  ERIE  &  WESTERN  RAILROAD. 

Tickets  to  be  Sold  flay  14th  and  15th,  1905. 

For  further  information  as  to  rates,  routes,  etc.,  call  on  Agent  L.  E.  &  W.  R.  R.,  or  address 

H.  J.  RHEIN, 

General  Passenger  Agent,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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The  Multiple  Down-Draft  Kiln. 

An  improvement  on  the  Down-draft,  as  well  as  the  old  style  continuous.  A  battery  of  about  eight  ordinary  size  round  down-draft  kilns,  which  are 
connected  by  a  scientific  arrangement  of  flues  so  that  the  draft  and  combustion  draws  from  kiln  to  kiln.  If  the  kiln  is  under  full  fire,  the 
combustion  draws  into  the  next  kiln  for  steaming  and  heating.  When  kiln  under  full  fire  is  closed,  the  next  kiln  is  ready  for  full  fire.  The 
heat  from  the  cooling  kilns  is  utilized  for  combustion  draft  of  the  kiln  under  fire.  The  withdrawing  heat  from  the  cooling  kiln  is  governed  by  a 
damper  as  much  as  the  clay  ware  will  stand  without  checking,  or  the  heat  may  be  left  for  some  time  before  withdrawing.  A  battery  of  eight  kilns 
is  best  so  that  setting  in  the  green  ware,  steaming,  heating,  full  fire  cooling,  and  taking  the  ware  out  of  the  kilns,  can  be  continued  Indefinitely, 
insuring  a  steady  operation. 

For  clay  or  shale  of  a  very  rich  nature  the  square  kilns  are  better  adapted  to  a  battery  of  eight  kilns,  four  side  by  side  about  16  to  18  feet  wide 
and  20  to  30  feet  long,  leaving  room  enough  between  ends  for  excess.  Specially,  if  clay  ware  is  undergoing  a  very  high  vitrification,  and  annealing. 
The  heat  of  the  cooling  kiln  is  drawn  by  two  horizontal  flues  on  each  side  of  the  crown  without  any  inlet  of  cold  air,  then  utilized  on  other  kilns 
of  green  ware.  The  furnaces  to  my  kilns  are  so  constructed  as  to  form  a  double  hot  air  twin  draft  coking  tal  le.  The  time  to  burn  one  of  my  kilns 
is  about  three  days;  some  clay  may  take  a  little  longer,  others  will  take  less.  I  have  burned  a  kiln  in  60  hours  settled  10  inches  in  a  kiln  set  32 
brick  high,  with  a  stack  105  feet  high. 

Saving  time  in  burningmeans  savingmoney;savingfueland  saving  labor —there  is  less  shoveling  todo.  KAUL  KILNS  are  forhigh  grade  clay 
ware,  for  they  burn  as  well  as  any  down  draft  kiln,  and  better  than  the  old  continuous  or  Dutch  kilns.  They  are  easy  to  operate  for  anyone  who 
understands  burning.  Old  kilns,  if  not  too  far  apart,  can  be  altered  to  this  process.  The  kiln  has  been  in  operation  for  three  years.  I  will  rebuild 
kilns,  or  construct  new  ones,  and  guarantee  results.  FOR  INFORMATION,  WRITE  TO 

KILN  PATENTED  March  23,  1904.1  C.  F.  KAUL,  Madison.  Neb. 


HAICH’S  NEW  SYSTEM  OF  CONTINUOUS  KILN. 

Arranged  to  Suit  AM  Locations.  These  Kilns  Can  be  Seen  Burning 

Roofing  Tile,  Dry  Pressed  Facing, 


Paving  and  Common  Building  Brick. 


POINTS  OF  SUPERIORITY,  Cheapness  in  Construction.  Easy  to  Understand  and  Operate.  Perfectly  free  from  any  Nuisance.  WiH 
save  more  than  one-half  of  the  fuel  used  on  other  kilns.  SpeciaUy  adapted  for  Utilizing  Waste  Heat  for  Drying  Purposes,  and  which  is  being 
done  most  successfully. 

HAIGH'S  KILN  ARCH  RAISER — Every  brickmaker  who  has  kilns  with  an  arch  on  should  have  one. 

Fo£aSL,  address  H.  HA.IGH,  Brick  Works  Engineer,  Catskill,  N.Y. 


THE  YOUNGREN  CONTINUOUS  KILN. 


The  only  continuous  kiln  adapted  to  the  burning  of  high  grade  brick.  No  coal  put  on 
the  brick.  The  coal  is  converted  into  gas  before  entering  the  kiln,  resulting  in  uniform  and 
clean  burns.  Absolute  control  of  the  heat.  No  experiment.  Write  for  further  informa¬ 
tion  to  _ _ _  „  .  ,  ,  _  _  _ _ „ 


Waste  Heat  Driers  and  Brick  Kilns  designed  by  W.  C.  Mitchell  are  practical  money-earners  and  are  not 
designed  on  theoretical  and  impractical  ideas.  Write  for  catalogue. 

W.  C.  AfZ'TCZTBZvZv,  Consulting  Engineer  of  Clay  Plants,  J Bdwardsvllle,  Ill • 
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^y§>  THE: 


Operator  of  Electric  Claiy  Handling  System. 


ELECTRIC  CLAY 
HANDLING  SYSTEM. 


Clay  transported  from  shovel  to  plant  automatically.  The 
entire  system  is  operated  and  controlled  by  ONE  man  at  the 
hoist  and  will  save  its  cost  in  labor  in  18  months.  All  labor 
between  shovel  and  plant  eliminated.  Power  to  generate  the 
electricity  taken  from  any  driving  shaft.  We  invite  personal 
inspection  of  plants  in  operation. 

Patentees  and  Manufacturers  of  Automatic  Machinery  and 
Devices  for  Handling  Clay,  Coal  and  other  material. 


Hauser  Company, 


General  and  Electrical  Contractors, 

271  Madison  St.  CHICAGO. 


Power  Construction  and  the  Design  and  Equipment 
of  Modern  Clayworking  Plants. 


The EUDALY  DRAFT  KILNS 

STEAM  and  AIR  BLOWER  and  HOT  AIR  DRYING  SYSTEM. 


These  kilns  are  built  round  or  square  and  of  any  size  to  suit  the  kind  or  wares,  and  daily  capacity  ol  the  plant. 
Burns  uniform  and  all  hard.  Economical  in  construction  and  operation. 

The  Eudaly  Combination  Furnace  burns  any  kind  of  fuel.  This  is  the  best  furnace  known  for  burning  wood, 

coal,  slack  coal  or  wood  and  coal  combined. 

The  Eudaly  Adjustable  Steam  and  Air  Blower  is  something  new  and  is  especially  adapted  to  the  burning  oi 

culm  or  coal  dust  economically. 

The  Eudaly  System  of  utilizing  the  waste  heat  from  cooling  kilns  is  one  of  the  greatest  fuel  savers  known. 

\A I.  A.  EUDALY,  509  jonston  ling.  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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SAND=LIME  BRICK 


SEND  FOR 
FREE 

BOOKLET. 


X  He  Best  /Honey-Maker 

IN  THIS  COUNTRY  TODAY. 


*@*  Plants  installed  complete  on  the  AMERICAN  SYSTEM,  equipped  with  AMERICAN 

•  • 

®  MACHINERY,  started  and  operated  until  100,000  brick  are  made.  Quality  Guaran- 

•  • 

®  teed.  No  Failures.  No  Experimenting-.  No  Royalties.  No  Secrets.  No  Chemicals. 

8:  American  Sand-Lime  Brick  Co.,  j^BiKiJ&iaiLL 

®  New  York  Office,  No.  39  Cortlandt  St.  San  Francisco  Office,  501  Rialto  Building. 

/gv  Southern  Office,  City  Bank  and  Trust  Bldg.,  Mobile,  Ala. 
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(qJ  Auger  Machine.  Combination  Machine. 

I  UP-TO-DATE  JTACHINERY1 


For  making  all  kinds  of  Brick — 
Dry  Pressed,  Wire  Cut,  Sand  Moulded. 

BRICKYARD  SPECIALTIES 
LABOR-SAVING  DEVICES 
FULL  LINE  OF  SUPPLIES 

Send  for  Catalogue. 


CHICAGO  BRICK  MACHINERY  CO., 
(Heat  Northern  Bldg.,  Ho.  77  Jackson  Blvd.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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JEFFREY  “CENTURY" 
RUBBER  BELT  CONVEYOR 

Carrying 
Clay. 


Other  Types 
for 

Package  Handling 
Illustrated  in 

Catalog  67A — Mailed  Free 
with 

ELEVATING,  POWER- 
TRANSMITTING,  CRUSHING 
SCREENING  Catalogues. 


THE.  JEFFREY  MFG.  CO.,  Columbus,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 

NEW  YORK.  PITTSBURG.  DENVER. 

CHICAGO.  KNOXVILLE,  TENN.  CHARLESTON,  W.  VA. 


One  of  the  Greatest  Economies  in  Modern  Brickmaking 

is  the...  Steam  Shovel 


If  your  capacity  is  25,000  brick  per  day,  or  over,  you  ought  to  be  interested  in  the  Steam  Shovel 
proposition.  We  build  machines  from  20  to  95  tons  in  weight,  having  dipper  capacities  of  ^  to  5  cubic  yards. 
We  have  over  100  Shovels  to-day  in  Brick  Yard  Service,  and  do  not  believe  that  the  shale  or  clay  bank  exists 
that  cannot  be  successfully  handled  by  them.  Will  you  give  us  an  opportunity  to  figure  with  you  ? 

The  Marion  Steam  Shovel  Co. 

GEORGE  W.  BARNHART,  Western  Mgr.,  /VI  A  I  O  M  OHIO  F.  H.  HOPKTNS  &  CO.,  Agents, 

No.  4  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  1  “ l/\ryl  W  IN  .  U  111  W.  m<  ntreal,  P.  Q,. 
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Stedman’s  Improved  Disintegrator 
and  Pulverizer  for  Clays. 


For  Thoroughly 
Pulverizing  Clay  in  a 
Dry,  Semi-Dry  or 
Damp  Condition. 


Its  construction  is  such  that  it  will  not  clog  in  pulverizing  damp  clay,  and  the 
journal  hearings  are  constructed  dust  proof. 

Write  for  catalogue,  giving  full  description,  references  and  testimonials. 


STEDMAN  S  ST6 

SHAKER  SCREEN. 

A  GOOD  Screen  for  properly  screening  to  any  degree  of  fineness  a  great 
variety  of  materials,  and  especially  clay,  is  a  long  felt  want.  Our  Incline 
Agitating  Shaker  Screen  meets  the  requirements  of  the  trade  in  the  most  successful 
manner  possible* 

In  this  screen  we  have  one  of  large  capacity  for  small  floor  space  and  one  that 
will  screen  fine  without  clogging,  as  the  agitating  device  we  have  underneath 
the  screen  wire  prevents  any  clogging  of  the  screen  holes  when  screening  clay  or 
any  other  material  in  a  dry  or  semi-dry  condition.  The  screen  will  run  with 
little  power  and  without  any  shake  or  jar  to  the  building,  as  the  moving  parts 
are  well  balanced  by  an  adjustable  counter-weight  within  the  rim  of  the  balance 
or  fly  wheel 


5tedman  Foundry  &  Machine  Works, 

AURORA,  INDIANA. 


Handle  Your  Clay 
With  One  Man  and 


Tte  me*  sifiun  Shovel. 


Especially  adapted  for  brickyard  require¬ 
ments.  The  shovel  operates  in  a  complete 
circle,  enabling  material  to  be  delivered  at 
side  or  in  rear  at  will.  The  Dipper  is  hung 
from  a  horizontally  moving  carriage  and  can 
be  adjusted  to  cut  to  any  desired  level. 


Only  One  Operator  Required. 

Wire  Cables  used  instead  of  Chains. 
Strictly  First-Class  in  every  Detail. 


Made  in  four  sizes. 


Type  No.  0— Ohio  Brick  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio, 


Mounted  on  Car  Wheels 

or  Traction  Wheels. 


Economical  for  brickyards  30,000  to  40,000  daily  capacity.  Operated  by  one  man  for  outputs  up  to  125,000  brick  per  day. 


WRITE,  US  FOR  CATALOGUES  OR  INFORMATION. 


THE  THEW  AUTOMATIC  SHOVEL  CO.,  L8&ftN 
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Notice  of  IINF'RI  rSGE/WEINX 


ON  THE 
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THE. 


OF- 


m 

SYSTEM. 


BURNING  BRICK. 


S . 

JLFuF  LFUFLF  U  LF_r.J  LFCrLfijr  _7  ULT' 


NOTICE  is  hereby  given  that  on  May  14th,  1901,  the  United  States  Patent  Office 
granted  to  me  Fetters  Patent  No.  673,896,  and  that  after  undergoing  six  years 
of  enormous  privations,  hard  labor,  and  the  expenditure  of  a  very  large  sum 
of  money  in  developing  the  Boss  System  of  Burning  Brick,  which  has  proven  to  be  of 
extraordinary  advantage  to  all  clay  ware  manufacturers  in  the  burning  of  their  ware  in 
both  up  and  down-draft  kilns,  effecting  a  saving  for  them  of  from  30  to  50  per  cent,  in 
their  fuel  cost,  besides  producing  a  more  uniform  and  better  quality  of  ware. 

Now  we  are  advised  of  a  certain  brickmaker  who  is  infringing  my  patents,  which 
action  on  his  part  forces  me  to  protect  my  rights  and  causes  an  unnecessary  expense 
for  both  parties  interested.  Therefore,  I  hereby  give  due  warning  to  all  brickmakers 
who  may  be  burning  their  ware  in  round  or  square,  up  or  down-draft  kilns,  whether 
they  be  common  building  brick,  or  of  the  highly  refractory  fire  clay  materials,  to  not 
infringe  my  rights,  as  I  shall  be  forced  to  prosecute  them  to  the  full  extent  of  the  law. 

I  have  no  inclination  nor  desire  to  be  oppressive  in  my  prices,  and  those  making 
application  for  prices  and  terms  shall  receive  most  generous,  business-like  fair  treat¬ 
ment.  Below  I  quote  a  few  paragraphs  which  are  included  in  the  specifications  and 
claims  of  my  patent : 

“My  invention  is  applicable  also  to  down-draft  furnaces,  and  the  boxes  are  placed 
in  the  arch  or  furnaces  of  such  kilns  without  material  change  in  the  invention.” 

“Claim  4.  In  combination  in  a  kiln  with  the  arch  an  air  box  embedded  in  the 
floor  of  the  arch  and  comprising  sides  and  a  top,  the  latter  being  flush  with  the  bottom 
of  the  arch,  and  having  a  plurality  of  upwardly-directed  openings,  a  blower  and  pipes 
leading  from  the  blower  to  the  air  boxes,  said  boxes  being  adapted  to  receive  the  fuel 
on  its  cover  substantially  as  described.” 


Write  to  the  originator  of  the  Boss  System 
for  prices  and  terms. 

JOHN  C.  BOSS 

Office,  405  Monger  Block, 

Elkhart,  Ind. 
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The  National  Dry  Kiln  Company 


C.  H.  BEALE,  Southern  Manager,  Montgomery,  Ala. 
JOHN  McKAY,  Representative  at  Large. 

TATUM  &  BOWEN,  Pacific  Coast  Agts.,  Seattle,  Wash. 
Portland,  Ore.,  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


1118  East  Maryland  Street, 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


National  Brick.  Drier 


THE  NATIONAL  PATENTED 

Steel  Foundation  and 
Steel  Koof  Supports 

Eliminates  all  Woodwork 
Below  the  Ceiling  Line.  . 


Dry  Your  Brick  with  Exhaust  Steam 

and  Save  Money. 


We  manufacture  a  full  line  of  cars.  In  their 
construction  nothing  but  the  best  of  material 
is  used  and  workmanship  unsurpassed.  We 
cover  the  field.  Here  is  the  list:  Steel  Rack 
Double  Deck,  Single  Deck,  Steel  Decks  for 
Direct  Heat  Driers,  also  Cars  for  Sand  Lime 
Brick,  Transfer  Cars  and  Turntables. 

The  National  Drier  and  Cars  are  Endorsed  by  Representative 

Brick  Makers  Throughout  the  Country. 

Write  for  Descriptive  Catalogue.  A  Postal  will  bring  it. 
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Brickmaker!  Your  Attention,  Please! 

HOW  MUCH  MONEY  are  you  paying-  out  every  year  to  dry  bricks  or  tiles  ? 

HOW  MUCH  MONEY  does  it  cost  you  to  handle  your  product  from  the  machine 
to  the  drier,  and  from  the  drier  to  the  kilns  ? 

HOW  MUCH  MONEY  do  you  spend  a  year  to  accomplish  certain  results  in  drying? 

DID  IT  EVER  OCCUR  TO  YOU  that  there  may  be  a  better  way,  more  economical 
and  satisfactory,  to  handle  and  dry  your  product  than  the  one  you  are  now  using? 

THERE  JS  SUCH  A  WAY.  We  respectfully  invite  you  to  correspond  with  us  ; 
we  will  explain  to  you  the  merits  of  our  CARLESS-DRIER-SYSTEM,  and  point  out  to 
you  its  advantages  over  other  systems  for  drying  bricks  or  tiles. 

We  have  a  PATENTED  ELEVATING  AND  LOWERING  BRICK  TRUCK  that  has  been 
in  actual,  practical  use  for  over  two  seasons,  and  the  users  speak  in  the  highest  terms 
of  praise  of  its  proper  construction,  its  simple  mechanism  and  durability,  and  also 
of  its  satisfactory  effectiveness  in  handling  their  product. 

We  have  had  any  amount  of  practical  experience  along  the  line  of  drying  clay 
products,  and  we  know  whereof  we  speak. 

Our  driers  are  constructed  on  scientific  principles,  and  we  know  how  to  apply 
them  practically. 

We  fully  guarantee  our  driers  because  we  know  they  will  come  up  to  what  is  ex¬ 
pected  of  them 

We  make  use  of  WASTE  HEAT,  DIRECT  HEAT,  EXHAUST  and  LIVE  STEAM,  or  all 

of  them  combined. 

We  also  build  OUT-DOOR  SYSTEMS,  and  the  same  cars  can  be  used  for  either 
method  of  drying. 

We  remodel  old  driers  to  adapt  them  to  our  cars,  if  such  remodeling  will  cost 
less  than  a  new  drier. 

WRITE  AND  CONSULT  US.  WE  CAN  SAVE  YOU  MONEY. 


Patented  Sept. s 9. isos. 


AMERICAN  DRIER  COMPANY, 
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THIS  IS  NO  INFANT 


Has  been  growing  for  past  30  years  and  has  developed  into 
the  most  economical  drying  system  in  existence,  and  adaptable  to 
every  kind  of  clay. 

Projectors  of  new  plants  and  those  experiencing  difficulties  in 
drying  should  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  of  our  experience. 


BARRON  DRYER  COMPANY, 

Temple  Court  Building,  225  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


New  Vertical  Brick  Machine. 


The  EASTERN  MACHINERY  CO., 


NEW  HAVEN,  CONN 


the 


Crowning  Quality 


of 


Endurance 


Mud 


Machines 


Haven 


ff 


Soft 


New 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 


4<>3 


Turns  put  square-cornered  brick 
with  smooth  faces,  and  at  a  ca¬ 
pacity  limited  only  by  the  facil¬ 
ities  on  the  brickyard.  The 

MARTIN  STYLE  “A” 

will  prove  a  most  profitable  in¬ 
vestment  for  any  brickmaker.  .  . 

C  RUSH ERSSCREENS  CONVEYORS 

for  every  requirement. 

Let  us  send  you  a  copy  of  our  complete  catalog  No.  90  C, 
showing  our  line  of  “Everything  a  Brickmaker  Needs.” 

BRICKYARD  SUPPLIES 

Shipped  immediately  from  stock.  Brick  Moulds  are  a  specialty  with  us. 


The  Henry  Martin 
Brick  Machine 
Manufacturing  Co. 
(Inc.) 

Lancaster,  Pa. 


There’s  a  Reason 


Why 


Tl"  “MARTIN" 

Brickmaking  Machinery 


Has  proven  so  successful. 


IT’S  THE  WAY  IT’S  BUILT 
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A  HERCULES  PAYS  DIVIDENDS 


CAPACITY,  40,000  TO  50,000  IN  10  HOURS. 


WE  MANUFACTURE  THINGS  WE  ADVERTISE. 


Manufacturer 
The  Best 

WE 

Standard  Brick  Machines, 
Cars,  Belt  Elevators, 
Cars,  Sand  Dryers,  Pug 
In  fact,  everything  in 


to  Customer. 

Machines  and  Supplies. 

BUILD 

Sanders,  Hoists,  Dump 
Clay  Conveyors,  Dryer 
Mills,  Dump  Tables, 
the  way  of  supplies. 


No.  3  Disintegrator. 


An  Ideal— A  Paying  Investment. 


Molds  a  Specialty. 

(Any  desired  shape.) 

Barrows,  Brick  Wagons,  Dump 
Carts,  etc. 

We  make  what  we  have  to  sell. 

Send  for  illustrated  catalogue. 

Liberal  discounts  for  orders  by 
mail. 

Horton  Mfg.  Co. 

Painesville,  Ohio, 


Ideal  Horse  Power  Brick  Machine, 
12  000  to  15,000  in  10  hours. 


Ideal  Steam  Power  and  Sander. 
30,000  to  35,000  in  10  hours. 
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THE  POTTS 


HORIZONTAL 
Brick  flachines 


Well  built  of  good  material. 

H  ave  the  largest  tempering  capacity. 

Make  a  brick  having  clean,  shat*p 
corners  and  smooth  surfaces. 

Simple  in  construction,  strong  and  dur¬ 
able. 


Disintegrators 

having  chilled  rolls,  ring  oiling 
bearings  and  adjustable  steel 
cutting  bars  made  in  any  size 
required,  single  or  compound. 


Sanders 

which  do  the  work  perfectly, 
with  no  wear  on  moulds;  they 
have  no  light,  complicated 
parts  to  wear  or  break. 

We  manufacture  a  complete  line  of  Brickyard  Supplies,  Clay  Cars, 
Winding  Drums,  Pug  Mills,  Trucks,  Barrows  and  Moulds. 

Write  for  our  new  Catalog. 


C.  Sc  A.  POTTS  Sc  CO., 


Indianapolis, 


Ind. 


Mention  The  Clay- Worker, 
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SIMPLE 

STRONG 

AND 

SUCCESSFUI 


Arnold=Creager  Co.’s 

s.  s.  s. 

Brick  riachine. 


.  -  - 


S$Bf 


i. 


If  you  are  looking  for  the  machine  that  has  the  most  good  qualities,  please  investigate  this 

one.  It  has  all  the  desirable  features  found  in  any  horizontal  soft  mud  steel  and  iron  machine,  price  in= 
eluded.  You  can  see  for  yourself — one  pair  Gears,  one  Countershaft,  with  friction  clutch,  Inside  Press,  Auto¬ 
matic  Mould  Relief,  Drop  Table.  All  parts  easily  accessible. 


A  complete  line  of  Soft  Mud  Brick  Machinery,  Pug  Mills,  Disinte* 
grators,  Winding  Drums,  Clay  Cars,  etc. 


Roller  Bearing  Brick  Barrow. 


A  full  line  of  high-grade  brick  and  tile  yard  supplies. 


PERFECTION  MOULDS. 


[Patented  Jan.  28,  1902.] 


No  more  bother  with  vents. 

Makes  first-class  brick. 

Does  what  brickmakers  have  been  looking  for  for 
years. 

Have  been  tried  and  found  successful. 

Get  our  catalog  and  prices  before  you  buy. 


THE  ARNOLD-CREAOER  CO., 

New  London  and  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


Cable  Address,  “Automatic,” 
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0> SUCCESS  BRICK  CAR.  t Q 

_ MEMPHtS.TEHH  >>. 


THIS  CAR  ts  CONSTRUCTED  ENTIRELY  OF  MALLEABLE  IRON  AND 


78,000  BRICK 

Handled  in  One  Day  by  One  Man  and  Boy  at  a  Cost  of  $2.25. 


STEEL. 


Pine  Barren,  Fla.,  Dec.  6,  1904. 

Mr.  Frank  H.  Reid,  Manager,  Memphis,  Tenn.: 

My  Dear  Sir — I  want  to  write  and  say  that  our  opinion  of  Reid’s  Success  Cars 
grows  every  day  They  are  indeed  peaches  for  handling  brick  from  ever  standpoint. 

On  Nov.  29th  we  made  78,000  brick  and  were  handled  from  off-bearing  table  easily 
with  one  man  and  a  boy  at  a  total  cost  of  $2.25.  One  man  handled  45,000  easily 
from  sheds  to  kilns  and  was  through  work  at  five  o’clock,  p.  m. 

We  cannot  find  words  to  express  our  appreciation  of  this  system.  We  have  used 
other  cars  and  we  are  in  position  to  know. 

Everyone  who  visits  our  plant  says  it  is  the  most  complete  and  up  to  date  in  the 
country. 

We  will  take  pleasure  in  showing  any  of  your  friends  over  our  plant,  should  they  care 
to  visit  us.  The  entire  plant  is  all  that  we  could  ask  for. 

With  best  wishes  for  yot;r  success,  etc.,  McMIDLAN  BRICK  CO., 

W.  P.  Brownson,  Mgr. 


10  representative  brick  manufacturers  decided  between  Nov.  30th  and  Dec. 
20th  to  buy  the  best  bricK  cars  and  drying  system  on  the  market  and  have 
placed  their  orders  with  us  for  REID’S  SUCCESS  CARS. 

Our  Transfer  Cars,  receiving-  racks,  etc.,  are  all  successes  in  every  sense 
of  the  word. 

Designers  and  builders  of  complete  brick  plants  for  the  manufacture  of  brick 
by  the  soft-mud,  stiff-mud  and  dry-press  processes. 

Machinery  sold  on  its  merits,  subject  to  approval. 

Success  Brick  ITachinery  Company 

Corner  Georgia  and  Tennessee  Streets, 

MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

Cable  Address:  “Success,”  Memphis,  Tenn.,  U.  S.  A. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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SIDE=CUT  BRICK 

produced  in  quantities  of  12,000  and  upwards 
per  day  can  be  no  more  profitably  cut  by 
hand  than  grain  can  be  profitably  harvested 
with  a  sickle.  Automatic  cutters  are  the 
things  nowadays. 


WHEN  YOU  BUY 

Buy  it  right.  Don't  get  a  machine 
alarm  clock;  one  that  jerks  itself  almost 
or  one  with  a  lot  of  fancy  business  on 

H.  BREWER 

TECUMSEH, 

_ 


THE:  WO 
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END=CUT  BRICK 

are  subject  to  as  profitable  application  of 
the  automatic  machine  as  side=cut.  If  you 
are  using  a  hand  cutter,  throw  it  away  and 
get  an  automatic. 

It  will  save  you  money. 


AN  AUTOMATIC 

with  more  wheels  and  springs  than  an 
to  the  breaking  point  every  time  it  cuts; 
the  price.  Get  a  Brewer. 

<3  COMPANY, 

MICHIGAN. 
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The  STEELE  No  5  MACHINE 


IS  ALL  THAT  A  HIGH  GRADE  BRICK  MACHINE  SHOULD  BE. 

All  the  principal  bearings  are  on  the  main,  and  the  outerboard  bearings  is  on  the 
same  foundation.  All  pinions  are  of  steel,  and  the  machine  is  built  for  the  most 
exacting  service  in  the  largest  brick  plants.  In  connection  with  our  CONTINUOUS 
ROTARY  CUTTER  it  makes  a  brick  machine  the  equal,  we  think,  the  superior,  of 
any  on  the  market.  Capacity,  50,000  to  100,000  bricks  per  day.  Weight,  approximate 
20,000  pounds. 


WRITE  FOR  NEW  CATALOGUE.  No.  8  AND  BOOKLET  "RECENT  RESULTS.” 


J.  C.  STEELE  &  SONS 

STATESVILLE,  N.  C. 

SUCCESS  BRICK  MACHINERY  CO..  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Western  Agents. 


Martinsville,  Va.,  Oct.  27,  1904. 

Messrs.  J.  C.  Steele  &  Sons, 

Statesville,  N.  C. 

Gentlemen — We  are  well  pleased  with  the  machine  bought  of  you  last  summer. 
Have  made  some  brick  with  it  that  would  go  most  anywhere  for  repressed  brick.  It  is 
the  very  machine  for  our  clay,  and  we  hope  to  figure  with  you  real  soon  for  a  larger 
machine  of  the  same  make  and  style,  in  order  to  thribble  our  capacity  by  spring. 

Yours  very  truly, 

WILLIAMSON,  HEDGECOCK  &  FONTAINE, 

By  R.  A.  Fontaine. 

(These  parties  are  using  No.  3  Machine  with  Continuous  Rotary  Cutter,  Pug  Mill, 
etc.,  and  have  just  placed  order  for  additional  outfit,  including  our  No.  4  machine.) 
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rhe  J.  I 

Plymouth, 

3.  Fate  Co. 

Richland  Co.,  Ohio. 

is 

“  IMPERIAL." 

This  is  the  Imperial  size  Combined  Machine,  and  in  the  cut  of  this  machine  we  have  left  off  the  gear  cover  so  as  to  show 
the  bridge  and  boxing  in  which  the  rear  end  of  the  pug  shafts  run  and  by  which  these  shafts  are  supported,  giving  additional 
strength  and  making  them  more  rigid.  This  we  consider  one  of  the  most  valuable  features  of  the  machine. 

This  machine  is  arranged  for  making  drain  tile,  and  has  a  vertical  attachment  for  large  tile.  Weight  of  machine,  12,000 
pounds;  capacity,  30,000  to  50,000  brick  per  day. 

Our  “Premier”  Machine  is  built  on  the  same  lines  as  the  “Imperial,”  except  larger  and  heavier.  It  has  a  capacity  of  from 
60,000  to  100,000  brick  per  day  and  weighs  20,000  pounds. 


“HUMMER.” 


This  was  the  first  of  our  Combined  Machines  and  has  proven  its  worth  on  many  a  hard  fought  field.  It  is  made  better  now 
than  ever  before,  and  the  man  who  wants  a  medium  capacity  machine  will  make  no  mistake  in  buying  it.  Weight,  7,000 
pounds  ;  capacity,  25,000  to  30,000  brick  per  day. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker, 
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LAMINATION  is  the  source  of  more  loss,  more  worry 
and  more  anxiety  than  all  other  troubles  of  a  bricKmaker. 


KENTON  C  READ,  Pres.  ANDY  O’CONNELL.  Vice  Pres,  and  Gen’)  Mgr  C.  M.  MILLER.  Sec.-Treas. 

- - - T  H  E - 

C.  M.  Miller  Mfg.  and  Mining  Co.  inc. 

MAKERS  OF 

Jfcigh  Srade  TSeneer  and  ffiu tiding  Zftrick 

Office,  331  Ofiio  Street. 

New  Phone  1142. 

5%aa/e,  J^nt/ — Pep, — 22  „ - 

Mr.  H.  L,.  Hix,  Mgr. 

The  Wallace  Mfg.  Co.,  Frankfort,  Ind.: 

Dear  Sir — I  feel  that  I  must  tell  you  my  experience  with  the  brick  made  on 
the  Intermediate  Wonder  :  — 

A  few  days  ago  a  very  prominent  contractor  asked  me  to  bring  him  some 
samples  of  our  brick.  I  fixed  up  some  samples  and  started  to  his  place,  and  just 
as  soon  as  he  saw  them,  he  said:  “I  don’t  want  them — they  are  no  good;  I  would 
not  lay  one  of  that  kind  of  brick,”  but  I  begged  him  to  look  at  them  and  tell  me 
why  he  did  not  want  them.  He  asked  me  if  he  could  break  one  of  them,  and  I 
said,  ‘‘Yes,  break  all  of  them.”  So  he  took  his  hammer  and  hit  one  on  the 
corner;  then  he  looked  up  at  me  and  said  :  ‘‘I  never  saw  a  stiff  mud  brick  like 
that;”  then  he  broke  it  all  up,  just  as  nice  as  any  brick,  and  he  said:  ‘‘That  is 
the  first  stiff  mud  brick  I  ever  saw  without  lamination,”  and  that  they  were  all 
right. 

We  are  now  selling  our  brick  as  fast  as  we  can  deliver  them. 

Pardon  me  for  taking  your  time,  and  with  SUCCESS  to  the  WONDER, 
I  am,  Yours  very  truly, 


In  the  event  that  you  want  to  maKe  brick  filled  with  LAMIN= 
ATION,  CRACKS  and  CROOKS,  a  Wonder  Machine  will  not  an= 
swer  your  purpose. 

The  Wallace  Mfg.  Co. 

FRANKFORT,  IND.,  U.  S.  A. 

Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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Praised  By 

EVERY  USER 


INTERMEDIATE,  WONDER. 

40,000  daily  capacity.  Meets  the  require= 

ments  of  the  bricRmakers. 


The  Wallace  Hfg.  Co. 

FRANKFORT,  IND.,  U.  S.  A. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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DRY  PRESS  BRICK 
MACHINERY. 

We  build  a  full  line  of 
Dry  Press  brick  machin¬ 
ery.  We  have  four  styles 
and  eight  sizes,  ranging 
in  capacity  from  1,000  to 
3,000  brick  per  hour.  This 
cut  is  our  four  mold, 
Model  B  press,  especially 
adapted  to  Sand  -  Lime 
brick.  Write  for  com¬ 
plete  catalogue. 


REPRESSES. 

We  build  a  large  and  com¬ 
plete  line  of  represses  in  six  sizes 
and  styles.  Capacity  runs  from 
600  to  2,500  brick  per  hour.  Send 
for  our  complete  catalogue  This 
cut  is  our  double  mold  Eagle 
■Repress. 


NO.  40  AUGER  MACHINE  FOR  HOLLOW  WARE. 


NO.  23  ELECTRICAL  DRIVEN,  LOW  FRAME,  COMBINED 

MACHINE. 

We  make  a  full  line  of  electrical  driven  clayworking  machinery.  Send 
for  catalogue. 


NO.  2.  GIANT  AUGER  BRICK  MACHINE. 

We  build  ten  sizes  and  styles  of  Auger  Machines.  Capacities  1,500  to 
10,000  brick  per  hour.  Write  for  complete  style. 


SEMI-AUTOMATIC  AND  HAND 
POWER  CUTTERS. 


We  make  twenty-live  styles  of  semi¬ 
automatic  and  hand  power  cutters  for 
brick,  tile  and  hollow  ware.  Write  for 
full  list  and  description. 


SOFT  MUD  BRICK  MACHINES. 

Our  Eagle  Steam  and  Horse  Power  Brick 
Machines  are  the  best  built  for  small  capacity. 
They  are  complete  with  molds,  etc.  Write  for 
our  soft  mud  booklet.  These  machines  are 
especially  adapted  for  export. 


DRY  PRESS,  STIFF  MUD  AND  SOFT  MUD  BRICK  MACHINERY.  SAND  LIME  BRICK  MACHINERY,  CEMENT 

AND  POTTERY  MACHINERY.  WASTE  HEAT  AND  STEAM  DRYERS. 

EVERYTHING  NEEDED  BY  THE  CLAYWORKERS. 
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ROOFING  TILE 
PRESS. 

We  build  four  styles  of 
Roofing  Tile  Presses  for 
tbe  pressing  of  Hip  Rolls, 
Crestings,  etc.  Write  for 
complete  description. 


AUTOMATIC.  END  CUT.  BRICK  CUTTER,  STYLE  “P.” 

For  end-cut  brick  this  machine  is  excellent.  We  build  several  styles  of 
automatic  cutting  tables.  Write  for  particulars 


SAND  MOLD  BRICK 
MACHINE. 

This  machine  is  espe¬ 
cially  adapted  for  sand 
mold  brick.  It  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  machine.  Write 
for  a  complete  descrip¬ 
tion. 


WASTE  HEAT 
AND 
STEAM 
DRYERS. 

We  build  both 
waste  heat  and 
steam  dryers  and 
can  dry  the  most 
tender  clay.  Plans 
and  estimates  fur¬ 
nished  upon  appli¬ 
cation.  We  can 
dry  your  product 
a  t  one-half  the 
present  cost  or 
less.  The  cut  is  of 
our  waste  heat 
dryer  outfit. 


SEWER  PIPE 
MACHINERY. 

We  build  three  styles  of 
Sewer  Pipe  Presses  together 
with  all  appliances  for  a 
complete  plant.  Send  for 
our  big  catalogue. 


DRY  AND  WET  PANS. 


We  build  twenty  styles  of  Dry  and  Wet  Pans  in  varying  capacity.  They 
are  all  constructed  of  iron  and  steel  and  are  most  substantial.  A  complete 
description  of  the  full  line  will  be  sent  for  the  asking. 


CHAMPION  MOLD 
SANDER. 

This  is  an  excellent  machine  and 
sands  molds  evenly  and  economic¬ 
ally.  It  is  entirely  automatic.  Send 
for  description. 


OUR  LINE  OF  CARS. 

We  build  dry  cars  and  clay  dump  cars  in  forty  varieties.  Send  for  car 
catalogue,  as  it  is  sure  to  contain  just  what  you  want. 


THE  AMERICAN  CLAY  MACHINERY  COMPANY 

BUCYRUS,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 


1M& 
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Modern  Brick  Machinery. 


SPECIAL  COMBINED  BRICK  MACHINE  AND  PUG-MILL. 

Capacity,  125,000  brick  per  day.  All  gearing,  as  well  as  pinions,  of  cast  steel. 

The  largest,  heaviest  and  strongest  brick  machine  made. 


AUTOMATIC  CUTTING  TABLE  FOR  SIDE-CUT  BRICK. 

Capacity,  from  10,000  to  125,000  straight,  uniform  brick  per  day. 

Brick  are  cut  within  26  inches  of  brick  die. 

Simple,  strong  and  durable. 

The  Bonnot  Company,  Canton,  O. 

u.  s.  A. 
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THE  BONNOT  COMPANY, 

CANTON,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 


^  NO.  2  AUGER  BRICK  MACHINE.  Capacity,  35,000  to  50,000. 


NINE  FOOT  IRON  FRAME  DRY  PAN. 

Write  Us  for  Catalogue  and  Prices, 

Our  1905  Memorandum  Book  sent  free  to  Clayworkers. 


The  Bonnot  Company,  Canton,  O 


I 
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:.::=— NO  OTHER  =  ■■:;,:= 

AUTOMATIC  CUTTER 

Is  ‘‘Just  as  Good”  as  This. 


ROTATING  AUTOMATIC  CUTTER.  Patented. 


Why  waste  time  and  money  using  Cutters  which  are  frequently  out 
of  order  and  cannot  be  depended  upon  to  do  good  work? 

Why  not  produce  brick  ot  finest  quality  when  it  can  be  done 
with  less  expense? 

A  multitude  of  others  have  found  it  profitable  to  use  this  Apparatus. 
Why  should  you  not  use  it  also? 

You  will  be  satisfied  with  it. 

We  will  prove  this  statement  if  you  will  give  us  opportunity. 


Gallon,  OHfo 


c 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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Union  Brick  Machines 

With  Pug  Mill  Combined. 


UNION  BRICK  MACHINE  (SPECIAL  SIZE.) 


UNION  BRICK  MACHINE  NO.  I  SIZE. 


We  build  these  Machines  in  five  (5)  sizes. 

Their  reputation  tor  convenience,  enconomy  and  satisfactory  ser¬ 
vice  generally  is  established  by  their  use  in  scores  of  the  best  Brick  Plants. 


E.  1W.  FREESE  Sc  CO., 


Gallon,  Ohio. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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No.  301.  Side  Rocker  Dump  Car.  No.  520.  Railroad  Frog. 

For  Light  Rail. 

THE  CLiEVELAHD  CAR  COIWPaHY,  West  Pat*k,  Ohio. 

Manufacturers  of  Complete  Narrow  Gauge  Railroad  Equipment  for  Brickyards,  Ce¬ 
ment  Plants,  Artificial  Stone  Manufactories,  etc.,  including  Dryer  Cars  of  all  kinds, 
Switches,  Portable  Track,  Turn  Tables,  Transfer  Cars,  Dump  Cars  and  Rail. 

Special  Cars  built  to  order. 


No.  40.  Kiln  Door  and  Frame,  Circle  Top. 

Size  of  opening,  12  x  14'' 

Furnace  Fronts  and  Grate  Bars  also  furnished. 


No.  518.  Channel  Frame  Car  for  Sand-Lime  Brick. 


No.  245 A.  Double  Deck  Tunnel  Dryer  Car.  Wooden  Decks. 
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OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION 


FOR  SCREENS  GF  ALL  KINDS 


«HARBINGTON»KING  PERFORATING  CO 


PERFORATED  STEEL  FOR  CLAY  SCREENS. 

Samples  or  blue  prints  with  prices  furnished  on  request. 

For  Chute  or  Gravity  Screens,  Shaking  or  Vibrating  Screens,  Revolving  Screens,  Dry  Pan  Screens. 
For  Cleaning  and  Grading  Clay,  Shale,  Sand,  Cement,  Coal,  Stone,  Etc. 

For  Pallets  or  Trays,  Car  Bottoms,  Drying  Floors,  Conveyor  Bottoms,  Separators,  Etc. 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE 
No.  114  Liberty  St. 


No.  231  North  Union  Street, 

CHICAGO,  ILL.,  U.S.  A. 


A  Rhyme 
of  Reason 


L.  E.  RODGERS 
ENGINEERING  CO. 


Waste  Heat  Dryer  Specialists 
303  Dearborn  Street,  CHICAGO 


Rodgers  knows  a  thing-  or  two 
Of  importance — yes,  to  you. 
Don’t  delay,  investigate. 

Get  in  line  before  too  late. 
Economy  in  drying  brick — 
Rodgers  shows  you  every  trick — 
Saving  will  result  from  it. 


Do  you  ever  wonder  how 
Rivals  dry  their  brick,  and  vow 
You  should  make  more  money  too, 
Even  with  no  more  to  do  ? 

Rodgers  knows— the  trick  is  his, 
Saving  Waste  Heat  is  his  “biz.” 


i  FOR  DRYERS] 


The  Boyd  Brick  Press 


A  Business  Proposition. 


We  will  send  to  any  responsible  party  a  BOYD  BIAICK.  PRESS  ON  TRIAL  and  sub¬ 
ject  to  purchase  after  the  making  and  burning  of  one  or  more  kilns  of  brick.  We  take  the  machine  back  if 

not  satisfactory. 

THE  BOYD  BRICK  PRESS  exerts  greater  pressure,  holds  it  longer,  puts  more  clay  into  brick, 
and  makes  stronger  brick  than  any  other  Brick  Press  made.  Especially  adapted  for  working  shales,  and  is 
the  only  successful  machine  for  making  fire  brick. 

ARE  BOYD  PRESSES  are  fitted  with  our  IMPROVED  PATENTED  MOLD  BOX,  the  liners  of 
which  are  made  of  the  hardest  and  toughest  known  metal,  which  can  be  reground  at  low  cost  when  worn. 
The  molds  can  be  changed  in  a  few  minutes. 

ITS  RECORD :  More  Boyd  Presses  in  actual  operation  than  of  all  other  Press  Brick  Machines 
combined.  Write  for  General  Catalogue  No.  io. 

Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White  Company, 

Office  and  Works,  57th  and  Wallace  Sts.  CHICAGO.  ILL. 
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The  Boyd  Brick.  Press 


The  ’97  Model. 


THE  ’9 7  MODEL  BOYD  BRICK.  PRESS  has  enormous  strength  and  great  durability  ;  it 
is  compact ;  the  adjustments  are  convenient ;  it  operates  quietly  and  smoothly;  the  workmanship  and 
material  are  of  the  best ;  the  design  ingenious,  and  shows  the  most  perfect  application  of  scientific  and 
mechanical  principles  to  the  art  of  brickmaking. 

THE  BOYD  is  the  only  Brick  Press  provided  with  an  independent  adjusting  device  for  regulat¬ 
ing  the  amount  of  clay  in  the  molds  and  the  pressure  on  the  brick.  This  feature  positively  ensures  equal 
pressure  and  finish  on  both  sides  of  the  brick,  and  no  granulated  or  soft  centers. 

Sent  on  trial  and  fully  guaranteed.  Eighty  presses  of  this  pattern  now  in  use.  Cannot  be  broken 
in  pressing  brick.  Write  for  descriptive  catalogue  No.  9. 

Chisholm,  Boyd  <S  White  Company, 

Office  and  Works:  57th  and  Wallace  Sts,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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The  Boyd  Brick  Press 


Built  in  tlie  following  sizes  : 


CAPACITY 

Two-Mold 

Three-Mold 

Four-Mold 

Six-Mold 


PUR  HOUR 

1,000  brick 
i ,  500  brick 
2,000  brick 
3,000  brick 


Write  for 

General  Catalogue  No.  10. 


Another  Record  for  the  Boyd  Press: 

Six  of  our  SIX-MOLD  PRESSES  in  use  on  ONE  YARD  since  1892.  Average  cost  of  repairs  for 
each  machine  One  Dollar  per  year. 

THE  BOYD  PRESS  has  always  been  distinguished  for  originality  in  design  and  construc¬ 
tion.  It  will  make  better  brick  from  clay  or  shale  than  can  be  made  from  the  same  material  by  any  other 
press.  It  is  selected  and  purchased  by  the  most  progressive  Brick  Makers.  The  largest  and  most  success- 
lul  brick  plants  in  the  country  are  using  Boyd  Presses. 

Chisholm,  Boyd  <2  White  Company, 

Office  and  Works:  57th  and  Wallace  Sts.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White  Company 

ENGINEERS  AND  CONTRACTORS  FOR  BRICK  PLANTS. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


The  Boyd  Brick  Press 


A  MODERN  BRICK  PLANT— As  Equipped  by  Us. 


A  Sure  Thing 


.We  design,  construct  and  equip  Brick  Plants  of  any  desired 
capacity,  furnishing  the  brickmaking  machinery  and  power 
plant,  erect  the  necessary  buildings  and  kilns,  and  turn  the  plant  over  to  the  purchaser  in 
proper  working  order,  under  guarantee  of  satisfactory  results. 

Brick  Plants  designed  and  equipped  by  us  have  the  highest  reputation  for  effi¬ 
ciency.  They  are  modern,  up-to-date,  compact,  convenient  in  arrangement,  and  are  not 
encumbered  with  unnecessary  or  useless  machinery  or  appliances. 

Correspondence  Solicited. 

Chisholm,  Boyd  «S  White  Company, 

Office  and  Works:  57th  and  Wallace  Sts.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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Adopted  and  Pur-  I)  If  T  Tl  fl  ITI  ft 
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ernment  for  use  in  - SoLE  Manufacturers  cf  the 


the  Federal  Prison  “ROSS=KELLER”  TRIPLE*  PRESSURE  BRICK  MACHINE, 
at  Ft.  Leaven-  “ROSS-KELLER”  44=INCH  DISINTEGRATOR  * 

worth,  Kansas.  OFFICES: 

FULLERTON  BUILDING. 


THIS  PRESS  HAS 
AN  UNEQUALLED 
RECORD  IN  THE 
MANUFACTURE  OF 
SAND-LIME  BRICK. 


St.  Louis,  Mo  ,  U.  S.  A. 


April  10,  1905. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  . 

m  V 

To  meet  the  demand  for  a  lighter  ROSS-KELLER  Press 
than  our  Triple  Pressure  Standard  Machine,  we  have  designed  and 
are  now  building  a  high  grade  four  mold  press,  weight  50,000  lbs.  , 
which  we  recommend  to  the  trade  for  clays  and  soft  shales  which 
do  not  require  as  great  a  pressure  as  is  secured  in  operating 
our  Standard  Machine. 

Our  Standard  Triple  Pressure  Machines  (weight  42,000) 
are  now  being  successfully  operated  on  Clay,  Shale,  Sand-Lime  and 
Cement  brickyards,  and  lead  all  other  Dry  Presses  on  the  market. 

We  have  a  number  of  these  machines  now  in  process  of  manufacture, 
and  are  in  a  position  to  make  prompt  deliveries. 

We  guarantee  both  types  of  machines  to  be  strictly 
high  grade,  and  are  prepared  to  make  satisfactory  prices  and  terms 
to  manufacturers  who  are  in  the  market  for  a  dry  press. 

We  invite  correspondence. 

Ross-Keller  Triple  Pressure  Brick  Machine  Co. 


Fullerton  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  U.  S.  A. 
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The  pernholtz  Brdek  Press. 


Simple— Durable— Economical— Guaranteed. 


THE  NEW  FOUR-MOLD  FERNHOLTZ. 


ttlhy  is  it  the  Best  Dry  Press  Ever  Built? 


ist.  Recause  it  exerts  greater  pressure  and  holds  it 
on  the  material  longer  than  any  other  Dry  Press. 
2nd.  Reeause  it  takes  less  power  to  operate  it — we 
use  a  six-inch  belt. 

3rd.  Recause  it  is  fitted  with  the  Fernholtz  Patent 
Mold  Box,  the  best  made. 


4th.  Because  it  costs  less  for  repairs,  and  is  so  con¬ 
structed  that  all  parts  are  accessible. 

5th.  Because  it  presses  the  material  from  both  bot¬ 
tom  and  top,  producing  a  uniform  sold  brick  with¬ 
out  granulated  centers. 

6th.  Because  it  is  the  only  distinct  cam  movement 
press  on  the  market. 


We  manufacture  Hand  Presses,  Pulverizers,  Mixers  and  a  complete  line 

of  brickyard  supplies. 


The  pernholtz  Briek  Olaehinery  Company 


Boyle  Avenue  and  Old  Manchester  Foad,  St.  Liouis,  fHo. 
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New  Model 
Berg  Brick  Press 


Sold  by 

CHICAGO  BRICK  MACHINERY  CO., 

Great  Northern  Bldg. 


Still  in  the 


AND 


One  Step 

Further 

Forward. 


Even  stronger  than 
ever,  and  all  self=con= 
tained.  Greater  pres= 
sure  and  fewer  work= 
ing  parts  than  any 
other  machine.  Sim° 
pie,  massive,  compact, 
and  SHIPPED  IN  ONE 
PIECE. 


Manufactured  by 


Back  View. 
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MRS.  CHADWICK 

May  come  to  you  some  day  and 
say: 

“H  ere’s  a  brick,  lend  me  some 
money  on  it.” 

Take  our  word  for  it 

Investigate. 

If  you  are  in  the  market  for  a  dry 
press,  don’t  be  misled  by  someone 
into  thinking  that  dividends  will  be 
declared  at  the  end  of  each  week, 
but 

Investigate. 


See  the  dry  press  from  every 
viewpoint.  See  it  idle,  see  it  run¬ 
ning,  see  it  working  surface  and 
fire  clay  and  see  it  working  shale. 

See  it  in  the  St.  Louis  district, 
where  we  now  have  18  Andrus 
Presses  in  successful  operation,  and 
incidentally  you  might  see  US  in 
our  offices  in  the  Commonwealth 
Trust  Building. 


St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Southern  Representatives  : 

Success  Brick  Machinery  Co.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Canadian  Agents: 

Bechtel  Bros.,  Waterloo,  Ont.,  Can. 
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“HUENNEKES  5Y5TEM” 

SAND-LIME  BRICKS  AND  BLOCKS. 

25  Factories  Designed,  Equipped  and  Set  in  Operation  During  the  Past 

Year  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

OUR  RECORD:  Combined  capacity  of  factories  in  1903,  15  million  bricks  per  annum. 

Combined  capacity  of  factories  in  1904.  150  million  bricks  per  annum. 


Before  the  expiration  of  this  year  the  total  combined 
capacity  of  the  factories  erected  and  operated  under  the 
“Huennekes  System”  will  be  about  300  million  bricks 
per  annum — or  a  growth  of  about  2,000  per  cent,  in  one  year. 

Remember  the  doubts  and  scoffings  about  the  “dry 
pressed  brick”  but  a  few  years  ago  and  the  money  made  by 
the  pioneers  in  this  business. 

The  Sand-Rime  Brick  Business  is  to-day  in  the  identi¬ 
cal  state  as  the  dry  pressed  brick  was  but  a  few  years  ago. 

“THINK  THIS  OVER.” 


School  House  Erected  of  Huennekes  System  Brick. 


All  of  our  special  machinery  is  manufactured 
in  the  United  States  by  the  foremost  machine 
shops  in  their  particular  line  of  business,  and 
are  thoroughly  tested,  insured  and  guaranteed 
before  leaving  shops.  All  special  machinery, 
as  well  as  our  methods  and  process  are  fully 
protected  and  covered  by  United  States  Pat¬ 
ents.  Without  the  use  of  the  same  it  has  proved 
impossible  to  produce  a  high  grade  brick  out  of  sand 
and  lime  in  a  commercial  way  at  a  low  cost.  The 
rapid  growth  of  our  business  from  15  million  brick  per 
annum  in  1903  to  150  million  brick  per  annum  in  1904 
is  not  only  a  proof  of  the  merits  of  the  “Huen¬ 
nekes  System,”  but  also  of  the  product  itself. 


Interior  of  Factory  at  Atlantic  City,  Showing  Bricks  and  BlocksAlanufactured 

by  the  “  Huennekes  System.’’ 

Send  for  free  booklet,  tests  and  testimonials. 

The  original,  oldest  and  only  experienced  Engin¬ 
eering  Firm  in  the  Sand-Rime  Brick  Industry. 

H.  HUENNEKES  COMPANY, 

Engineers  and  Contractors  for  the  Erec¬ 
tion  of  Sand-Rime  Brick  Factories. 

MAIN  OFFICES: 

114-118  Liberty  St.,  NEW  YORK,  N.Y. 

Western  Office:  660  Monadnock  Bldg.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Received  from  the  Jury  of  Awards  at  the  Louisiana  Pur¬ 
chase  Exposition  the  highest  award  for  excellence  of  sand-lime 
brick. 


Exterior  of  a  “Standard”  Factory. 


THE: 
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WHAT  A  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  NATIONAL  BRICK  MANUFACTURERS’  ASSOCIATION  HAS  TO  SAY  ABOUT  THE 

WILLIAMS  TAILINGS  CRINDER. 


Mr.  Milton  F.  Williams,  Pres.,  2701  Broadway,  St.  Louis,  Mo.: 

Dear  Sir — Herewith  hand  you  a  check  for  balance  due  you  on  pulverizer.  1  think  that  you  are  right  in  the  sending  of  the  two 
cages  |-in.  and  f-in.  space,  same  to  be  shifted  to  suit  the  material.  I  suggest  that  you  also  send  us  one  of  the  breaker  bars,  and  also 
one  of  your  illustrated  catalogues.  The  one  we  have  is  at  the  works  and  we  want  one  at  the  office. 

Refer  any  of  our  brickmaker  friends  to  The  Horseheads  man  concerning  the  Williams  Pulverizer.  I  have  already  sent  word 
along  the  line  of  my  Western  New  York  friends  telling  them  of  the  good  tidings.  It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  be  able  to  say  to  my 
friends  “Williams — HE  IS  ALL  RIGHT.”  '  Yours  truly,  R.  G.  Eisenhart. 


P.  S. — On  June  11th,  Mr.  Eisenhart  ordered  a  second  machine  for  regular  work. 


This  machine  shipped  Dec.  6,  1903.  No.  683. 

Total  number  of  machines  shipped  to  date,  860. 


Our  heavy  type  Ore  and  Clinker  Grinder, 
made  in  five  sizes.  The  smallest  from  3,000 
pounds  in  weight  to  the  largest  13,000 
pounds  in  weight.  It  is  designed  to  grind 
ore,  wet  or  dry,  and  to  grind  clinkers  for 
cement  plants  preparing  it  for  the  tube 
mills.  It  is  the  most  rapid  grinder  on  earth, 
provided  with  our  hand  wheel  adjustment, 
also  our  disc-plate  adjustment  for  taking 
up  wear. 


Williams  Patent  Crusher  and  Pulverizer  Co., 

2701  TO  2711  NORTH  BROADWAY, 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO.,  U.  S.  A. 


General  Sales  Office,  Suite  545,  Old  Colony  Bldg.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Western  and  Pacific  Office,  42  Stuart  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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The  Grath 

Revolving  Roofing  Tile  Press. 

SIMPLEST,  STRONGEST,  MOST 
POWERFUL,  AND  DURABLE 
PRESS  EVER  BUILT,  j*  ^  j* 

The  Grath  Revolving-  Roofing-  Tile  Press  was  in¬ 
vented  by  one  thoroughly  practical  in  the  roofing-  tile 
business,  and  is  far  ahead  of  all  other  Roofing  Tile 
Presses.  The  main  features  in  clay  machinery  in  order 
to  prove  profitable  to  the  manufacturer  is  Simplicity, 
Strength  and  Durability.  These  features  are  all  em¬ 
bodied  in  this  press  and  for  this  reason  it  is  the  Cheap¬ 
est  and  Best  press  for  the  manufacturer  to  purchase. 


The  Grath  Tile  Press, 

The  latest  and  most  modern  Press 
for  making  Roofing  Tile  and  Terra 
Cotta  Trimming.  The  Simplest  and 
Best  Press  as  well  as  the  Cheapest. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

Started  or  stopped  instantly. 

Equipped  with  Friction  Clutch  and 
Brake. 

Capacity — 1,000  tile  or  hips  per  day. 

600  ridge  tile  per  day. 


THE  GRATH  ONL=MOULD  STEAM=POWER  BRICK  PRESS. 

Capacity  6,000  Press  Brick  per  Day.  Best  Quality. 

THE  GRATH  NEW  HAND=POWER  BRICK  PRESS. 

Strongest  and  Simplest  in  Market.  For  Plain  and  Ornamental  Press  Brick.  From  Dry 
or  Semi-Dry  Clay. 


THE  GRATH  SOLID  BOTTOM  COKING  FURNACES 

Are  Cheap  to  Build  and  Will  Give  Best  of  Satisfaction  for  Up-Draft  and  Down-Draft  Kilns. 

THE  GRATH  NEW  SOLID  BOTTOM  FURNACES 

Cheapest  and  Best  Furnaces  for  Lump  and  Mine  Run  Coal. 

THE  GRATH  KILNS  FOR  BURNING  BRICK  ARE  THE  BEST. 

Up-Draft,  Down- Draft  and  Radiating  Floor  Kilns. 


Lieber’s  Code.  Cable  Address :  GRATH. 
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Press  Brick  Manufacturers,  Seek  No  Further! 

Here  is  the  Best — the  Brick  Press  Which  Stands  in  a  Class  by  Itself. 

The  GRATH  SPECIAL  Brick  Press— 

For  Sand-Lime:  Two  and  Four-Molds. 

For  Dry  Clay:  Two,  Three,  Four  and  Five-Moulds. 


V; 


Straight 
Pull  Back. 

«£*  j* 

No  Side 

Strain. 

Greater 

Pressure. 

j*  ji 

Better  Brick. 

jit 

Simpler, 
Stronger, 
More  Power¬ 
ful  Than 
All  Other 
Presses  and 
Requires  Less 
Horse¬ 
power 
to  Operate. 

jt  j* 

Designed 

and 

Built  to 
RUN  AND 
GIVE 

SATISFAC¬ 

TION. 


Lieber’s  Code.  Cable  Address :  GRATH. 
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JOHNSONBURG  VITRIFIED  BRICK  CO. 

Johnsonburg,  Penn. 

PS  Brick  and  Block. 

High  Grade  Fire  Brick.  Samples  on  Application. 


PRESTON  BRICK  COMPANY, 

Manufacturer  of 

Vitrified  Shale  Paving  Brick, 

SEWER  AND  HARD  BUILDING  BRICK. 
Hornellsville,  N.  Y. 


dew  M  Brick  &  Paving  Co., 

Manufacturers  of 

VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICK, 

Sewer  and  Hard  Building  Brick, 

.  .  .  ALSO  .... 

Berlin  Vitrified  Brick  that  Withstands  all  Acids. 


...  s.Tkc !■  buildino.  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


SHAWMUT  VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICK  WORKS, 

Shawmut,  Pa.  Alfred  Yates,  Gen.  Mgr. 

Vitrified  Sfiale  and  Fire  Clay  Paving  Bricks  and  Blocks. 

Burned  in  Yates’  Patent  Kiln. 

Samples  and  Prices  on  Application. 


PA>BUILDINa  *  BRICK  AND  BLOCK  *  FOUNDATION^ 

The  Barr  Clay  Co. 

C.  C.  Barr,  Pres.  *  Streator,  III. 


Do  You  Want  Clay? 

WE  OWN  AND  OPERATE  EXTENSIVE  DE¬ 
POSITS  OF  THE  VERY  BEST  GRADES. 

piire  Clays,  Tet*i?a  Cotta  Clays,  ka°H 
lin,  and  pipe  and  CQoulding  Sands. 

Have  been  in  the  business  for  TWENTY- FOUR 
years,  and  are  prepared  to  meet  every  reasonable  demand. 
Unsurpassed  shipping  facilities.  Prices  and  samples  free. 

The  BLOOMFIELD  CLAY  CO., 

(C.  A.  Bloomfield,  Trees,  and  Manager) 

P  O.  Box  413.  METUCHEN,  N.J. 


The  Eastern  Terra-Gotta,  Brick  and  Tile  Go. 

423  Old  South  Bldg.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Dealer  in  Face  Brick,  Fire  Proofing,  Sewer  Pipe,  Flue  Lin¬ 
ings,  and  all  structural  materials  of  clay. 

Prices  and  estimates  on  application. 


VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICK. 

A  valuable  treatise  on  the  manufacture  and  use  of 
Paving  Brick  up-to-date.  By  H.  A.  Wheeler,  E.  M. 
Mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  $1.00. 

T.  A.  RANDALL  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Indianapolis. 


Bricklaying 

By  OWEN  B.  MAGINNIS. 

A  Practical  Book  by  an  Experienced  Workman. 
This  work  represents  the  best  up-to-date  practice. 
100  pages  of  text.  150  engravings  illustrating 
clearly  every  important  pha^e  of  the  work.  Price, 
in  cloth  covers,  by  mail,  $1.50.  Full  table  of  con¬ 
tents  mailed  to  any  address  free.  Write  to 

T.  A.  RANDALL  «5  CO., 

Publishers, 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


STREET  PAVEMENTS 

and  PAVING  MATERIALS. 

A  Manual  of  City  Pavements:  The  Methods  and  Materials  of 
Their  Construction.  For  the  Use  of  Students,  Engi¬ 
neers,  and  City  Officials. 

By  GEORGE  W.  TILLSON,  C.  E., 

President  Brooklyn  Engineers’  Club ,  Mem.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  Mem. 
Am.  Soc.  Municipal  Improvements ,  and,  Prin.  Asst.  Engineer , 
Department  of  Highways,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

8vo.  xlI+532  pages  ;  60  figures.  Cloth,  $4.00. 

Contents The  History  and  Development  of  Pavements.  Stone, 
Asphalt,  Brick-clays  and  the  Manufacture  of  Paving  Brick. 
Cement,  Cement  Mortar  and  Concrete.  The  Theory  of  Pave¬ 
ments.  Cobble  and  Stone-block  Pavements.  Asphalt  Pave¬ 
ments.  Brick  Pavements.  Wood  Pavements.  Broken-stone 
Pavements.  Plans  and  Specifications.  The  Construction  of 
Street-car  Tracks  in  Paved  Streets.  Width  of  Streets  and  Road¬ 
ways,  Curbs,  Sidewalks,  etc.  Asphalt  Plants. 

The  CI.AV-WOHKEH,  Indianapolis. 


Seger’s  Collected  Writings 


This  wonderful  book  is  really  a  modern  encyclopaedia  of  the 
clay  industries.  It  is  not  a  high-priced  book  of  worthless  recipes, 
but  the  careful  Investigation  and  explanation  of  all  the  great 
problems  of  the  clay  industries,  made  by  the  most  expert  and 
scientific  clayworker  who  ever  lived. 


In  thismonumental  German  work  of  some  1,000  pages,  we  have 
the  foundation  of  all  modern  knowledge  on  clays,  brick,  terra 
cotta,  pottery  bodies  and  glazes,  kilns,  kiln  gases,  etc. 

We  feel  assured  that  no  up-to-date  clayworker  can  afford  to 
be  without  this  work.  It  is  issued  in  two  volumes.  Vol.  I,  of  660 
pages.  Vol.  II  is  now  ready.  The  price  is  ($15.00)  for  the  two  vol¬ 
umes  ;  separate  volumes  $7.50  each,  paid  in  advance. 

Send  all  orders  to 


Committee—  .  .  .  -  .  . 

Edward  c.  stover,  chairman.  American  Ceramic  Society 

S-. A-  Wheeler,  _  _  Stanley  G.  Burt, 

Treas.  Rookwood  Pottery, 


Edward  Orton,  Jr.,  Secretary. 


Stanley  G.  Burt,  Treasurer. 
A.  V.  Bleininger,  Editor. 


.  VY  uuu  a  Ulici  j  • 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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The  Purington  Paving  Brick  Co., 

of  GALESBURG,  ILLINOIS, 

HAS  the  largest  and  best  equipped  plant  in  the  United  States  for  the  manufacture 
of  Paving  and  Sidewalk  Brick.  The  Galesburg  Paving  Brick  have  a  reputation 
second  to  none,  and  this  Company  points  with  pride  to  its  record  for  quality  of 
material  and  its  methods  of  conducting  its  business. 

Correspondence  respectfully  solicited. 


Tde  Tern  Haute  Bint  am  Pipe  Go., 

Manufacturers  of  Best  Quality 

VITRIFIED  PAVIN6  BRICK. 

You  should  use  them  in  sewers  and  build¬ 
ing  foundations  as  well  as  streets.  If  you 
do  not  think  so — write  us,  we  will  say  why. 


Address  WILL  P.  BLAIR.,  Sec'y, 

29  South  Seventh  St.,  TEHRE  HAUTE,  IND. 


R.  D.  Culver,  W.  P.  Whitney, 

Pres,  and  Gen’l  Man.  Sec’y  and  Treas. 

The  Wabash  Clay  Co., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  ALL  SHALE 

PAVING  BRICK  BLOCKS. 

Our  leading  brands  are  Poston  Block,  Wabash  Standards, 
“Specials,”  for  crossings  on  macadam  streets,  Gutter  Blocks 
and  Columbian  Sidewalk  Brick. 

Our  material  has  for  years  successfully  stood  the  heaviest 
traffic  of  Indianapolis,  Terre  Haute,  East  St.  Louis  and  dozens  of 
other  large  cities  of  Indiana  and  Illinois.  We  ask  investigation 
and  comparison  by  those  seeking  the  best  paving  material.  Sam¬ 
ples  furnished  on  application. 

Office  and  Works  at  VEEDERSBURG,  IND. 


Clinton  Paving 

Brick  Company, 

Manufacturer*  of  the  Highest  Quality  of 

Paving  Brick 

Which  are  offered  to  the  municipalities  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  States  under  positive  guarantee  as  to  wearing 
quality.  None  better. 

Prices  and  samples  sent  on  application. 
Correspondence  solicited. 

Office  and  Works:  Clinton,  Ind. 


Western  Brick  Co., 

DANVILLE,  ILL. 

Western  Pavers, 
Impervious  Red  Building 
Brick  Wire  Cut  and  Repressed. 

Capacity,  60,000,000  Yearly. 

F^IY/E  RAILROADS. 


T.  B.  McAVOY,  President.  FRANK  B.  McAVOY,  Sec.  and  Treas. 

McAvoy  Vitrified  Brick  Co., 

of  PHILADELPHIA,  PENNSYLVANIA. 

Is  the  largest  and  best  equipped  plant  in  the  East  for  the  manufacture  of 
Paving  Brick.  All  brick  sold  under  a  guarantee. 

Correspondence  solicited. 

OFFICE:— 1 345  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia.  WORKS:-Perkiomen  Junction,  Penn. 
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A  Change  of  Drying 
Systems — And  Its  Result. 

The  Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co., 

Indianapolis,  Ind.: 

Gentlemen — After  thoroughly  testing  our  Drier,  which  j 
you  recently  changed  over  to  The  “STANDARD”  Sys¬ 
tem,  we  find  its  capacity  EVEN  GREATER  THAN 
YOU  GUARANTEED. 

We  find,  too,  that  your  system  has  REDUCED 
THE  EXPENSE  of  our  drying  ONE-HALF.  We 
are  now  getting  out  43,000  a  day  —  USING  EX¬ 
HAUST  STEAM.  Our  clay  dries  out  in  LESS 
THAN  48  HOURS  in 


The  Standard  Drier 


and  naturally  we  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  our  change 
of  drying  systems.  Calhoun  Brick  Co. 


Calhoun,  Ga.,  March  4,  1905. 


Per  W.  T.  Harbin,  Sec.  and  Treas. 


The  “STANDARD”  System  is  adaptable  for 
ALL  VARIETIES  of  clays.  It  is  in  successful  use 
in  the  most  important  brickyards  in  the  country. 
Users  who  have  tried  out  other  systems  tell  us  that 
The  “STANDARD”  is  the  most  satisfactory,  most 
economical  Drier  they  ever  had  anything  to  do  with. 


The  Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co., 


Indianapolis,  Indiana. 


Our  Catalogue  “R,”  containing 
much  valuable  drying  information, 
sent  on  request. 


vol.  XLin. 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND.,  APRIL,  1905. 


Written  for  The  Clay-WorkeS. 

TERRA  COTTA  IN  LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECTURE. 


Its  Adaptation  in  Beautifying  Public  or  Private  Parks,  Lawns, 
Flower  Gardens,  Etc. 


THE  SPLENDID  fountain  shown  in  the  accompanying 
illustration  is  located  at  Long  Branch,  N.  J.,  on  the 
grounds  of  the  magnificent  summer  home  of  John  A. 
McCall,  president  of  the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Company. 
It  is  made  of  terra 
cotta,  and  is  one  of 
the  most  elaborate 
fountains  ever  exe- 
ecuted  in  that  ma¬ 
terial.  It  was  de¬ 
signed  by  Mr.  Henry 
Edward  Cregier,  of 
New  York,  who  as 
architect  furnished 
the  design  for  Mr. 

McCall’s  handsome 
and  imposing  .  resi¬ 
dence. 

Some  idea  of  the 
size  of  the  fountain 
may  be  gained  from 
a  knowledge  of  the 
fact  that  the  pedestal 
to  the  column  is  five 
feet  square  at  the  base, 
and  that  the  total 
height  to  the  top  of 
capital  is  twenty- 
three  feet.  The  shaft 
is  made  in  three 
pieces,  each  of  which 
is  two  feet  two  inches 
in  diameter,  and  four 
feet  four  inches  in 
length.  For  fluted 
columns,  these  di¬ 
mensions  are  quite 
unusual,  and  the  company  is  to  be  congratulated  on  its  suc¬ 
cessful  production  of  this  beautiful  piece  of  work. 

Chief  among  the  very  attractive  effects  produced,  are 
the  color  and  finish,  which  closely  resemble  those  of  fine 
Carrara  marble.  These  effects  are  the  result  of  the  white 
matt-glazed  surface  treatment  employed  and  to  the  particular 
method  adopted  by  the  Excelsior  Terra  Cotta  Company,  New 
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York  City,  in  its  application,  a  method,  the  recent  adoption 
of  which  has  been  the  means  of  bringing  to  them  unstinted 
praise  on  account  of  a  number  of  instances  in  which  they 
have  met  with  the  highest  degree  of  success  in  its  use.  The 
soft,  velvety  finish  produced  by  this  method  is  obtained  dur¬ 
ing  the  process  of  firing  the  material  in  the  kiln.  Another 
method  frequently  employed,  is  to  produce  a  highly  glazed 
material,  and  then,  by  use  of  the  sand  blast,  reduce  the 
brilliantly  polished  effect  to  a  dull  surface.  This  latter 
method  meets  with  disfavor  among  many  leading  architects, 

for  the  reason  that 
the  sand  blast  cuts 
into  the  original  deli¬ 
cate  surface  texture 
of  the  terra  cotta  so 
seriously  as  to  occa¬ 
sion  a  very  early,  and 
rapid  accumulation  of 
dust  and  dirt  in  the 
opened  pores  of  the 
inner  body.  Dirt  so 
absorbed  can  never 
be  wholly  or  readily 
removed.  In  the  case 
of  the  matt-glazed 
surface,  the  original 
texture  is  undisturbed 
and  it  can  be  readily 
cleaned,  while  the  dirt 
collection  will  be  de¬ 
ferred  much  longer 
than  in  the  other  case. 

Too  much  cannot 
be  said  in  praise  of 
the  Excelsior  Com¬ 
pany,  for  their  success¬ 
ful  efforts  in  thus  ad¬ 
vancing  the  standards 
of  their  line  of  busi¬ 
ness  in  these  direc¬ 
tions.  They  are  de¬ 
serving  of  the  warm¬ 
est  expressions  of 
encouragement  to  continue  in  the  good  work  of  increasing 
confidence  in  the  use  and  adaptation  of  terra  cotta  for  archi¬ 
tectural  effects. 


A  big  sign  on  the  works  don’t  necessarily  imply  nor  does 
it  always  help  to  make  a  big  business.  But  it  does  make 
plain  what  and  who  you  are,  and  that’s  what  a  sign  is  for. 


f  jl  7  T 


Lawn  Fountain,  Executed  in  Terra  Cotta  by  the  Excelsior  Terra  Cotta 

Company,  New  York. 
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Written  for  The  Clay- Worker. 

A  BRICKMAKER  ABROAD. 


GALILEE  AND  NAZARETH. 


CARRIAGE  ROAD  extends  from  Caifa  to  the 
Lake  of  Galilee.  Many  from  the  ship  tool! 
this  trip,  and  returning  sailed  to  Joppa,  and 
from  thence  made  their  way  to  Jerusalem. 
Those  who  took  horses  did  so  that  they  might 
visit  the  various  places  of  interest  between 
Nazareth  and  Jerusalem.  The  night  had 
been  chilly  and  cold  at  Nazareth  and  we  wel¬ 
comed  the  sun  as  we  turned  our  faces  eastward.  A  beautiful 
view  was  had  of  the  road  as  it  stretched  away  along  the 
mountain,  with  the  deep  narrow  valley  to  the  left.  Cana  could 
be  seen  long  before  we  reached  it.  Here  as  at  Nazareth  is  a 
spring  that  furnishes  water  for  the  village  and  the  women  were 
there  with  their  water  pots.  It  must  have  been  water  from 
this  very  fountain  that  the  Savior  turned  into  wine  for  the 
wedding  feast.  Stopping  long  enough  to  water  our  horses 
we  proceeded  as  it  were  through  a  garden  of  flowers,  pink 
phlox,  blue,  yellow  and  white  flowers,  with  brilliant  scarlet 
poppies  springing  up  from  crevices  in  the  rocks  everywhere. 
As  has  been  forcibly  said,  it  looked  like  a  blanket  of  beautiful 
flowers  had  been  spread.  Nowhere  did  we  see  such  a  pro¬ 
fusion  of  flowers  as  between  Cana  and  the  Sea  of  Galilee. 
Our  conductor  wisely  provided  an  early  lunch,  for  the  road 
was  long  and  weary. 

Away  on  a  distant  mountain  could  be  seen  a  camel  out¬ 
lined  against  the  sky,  or  perhaps  a  flock  of  sheep  or  goats 


A  Pottery  in  Nazareth. 


with  their  shepherd.  This  was  one  of  two  tiresome  days  that 
stand  out  in  memory  of  this  pilgrimage.  At  last  a  turn  in 
the  road  revealed  not  a  portion  but  the  entire  sea.  The  sea! 
A  shout  went  up  all  along  the  line,  but  it  was  fully  an  hour 
before  we  reached  it.  A  long  detour  to  the  north  and  a  wind 
down  the  hill  toward  the  south  brought  us  at  last  to  Tiberias. 
Boats  were  waiting  for  us  and  as  the  water  near  shore  was 
too  shallow  to  allow  them  to  come  close  to  land,  each  indi¬ 
vidual  was  picked  up  by  two  stalwart  boatmen  and  carried 
bodily  and  tossed  on  board.  The  low  situation  of  the  lake, 
being  681  teet  lower  than  the  Mediterranean,  makes  the  cli¬ 
mate  semi-tropical  and  the  shores  were  beautifully  green 
with  rank  vegetation.  The  sun  was  intensely  hot  and  few 
really  enjoyed  the  ride  to  the  reputed  site  of  Capernaum,  but 
a  stiff  breeze  arose,  the  sail  was  unfurled  and^the  oarsmen 
rested  from  their  labors  going  back.  This  most  sacred  body 


of  water  in  the  world,  because  of  being  the  scene  of  most  of 
the  Savior's  earthly  ministry,  is  thirteen  miles  long  and  six 
miles  wide. 

The  lake,  blue  as  the  sky,  is  a  basin  surrounded  by  hills 
and  mountains.  Looking  up  the  ravine  as  we  sailed  south 
from  Capernaum,  one  is  reminded  that  He  must  have  gone 
up  that  rugged  path  to  the  Mt.  of  Beatitudes,  where  He  gave 
the  most  wonderful  sermon  that  has  ever  been  preached; 
then  how  He  pushed  out  from  shore  and  talked  to  the  multi¬ 
tude;  the  high  wind  made  one  appreciate  how  a  sudden  squall 
sweeping  down  from  the  mountains  might  need  the  summons. 
“Peace,  be  still,”  then  Peter’s  cry,  “Lord,  save  or  I  perish;” 
all  these,  with  the  multitude  of  miracles,  parables  spoken, 
etc.,  makes  one  very  thoughtful  sailing  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee. 
Of  the  nine  cities  in  the  time  of  Christ  with  a  population  of 
15,000  each,  but  one  small  town,  Tiberias,  remains.  It  has 
6,000  inhabitants,  two-thirds  being  Jews.  The  terrible  earth- 


Children  in  Nazareth. 


quake  in  1837  damaged  its  walls  and  houses,  killing  about  one- 
half  the  population. 

-  After  a  ride  of  six  hours  on  the  lake  w'e  were  again  car¬ 
ried  to  shore.  Our  camping  place  was  just  south  of  Tiberias 
with  the  “whited  sepulchers”  between.  In  this  country 
graves  are  built  on  top  of  the  ground.  Funerals  were  seen 
at  Jerusalem  and  at  several  places,  all  being  conducted  as  de¬ 
scribed  at  Athens.  There  seemed  to  be  a  receptacle  used  to 
convey  the  dead  to  the  burial  place,  and  if  the  grave  was  dug 
it  was  built  Up  on  top  of  the  ground  a  foot  or  two,  sometimes 
flat,  but  mostly  oval  in  shape.  In  some  places,  as  at  Tiberias, 
they  are  whitewashed;  in  others  the  mud  brick  or  plaster 
is  left  the  natural  color.  The  night  at  Tiberias  was  enlivened 
with  the  usual  braying  of  the  donkeys,  and  for  the  first  time 
was  heard  the  hideous  npise  of  the  camels  as  they  were  be¬ 
ing  persuaded  to  rise  with  their  loads,  for  a  camel  is  not 
loaded  after  he  is  on  his  feet  but  when  his  legs  are  doubled 
under  him.  It  was  surprising  all  through  Palestine  to  see 
the  number  of  camels.  Camels  everywhere;  sometimes  as 
many  as  forty-five  were  counted  in  one  caravan  and  it  was 
wonderful  the  loads  these  “ships  of  the  desei’t”  carried. 

Another  early  start  and  the  same  circuitous  route  was 
taken  to  reach  the  mountain  above  Tiberias.  A  last  long 
look  was  taken  of  beautiful  Galilee  and  once  more  the  pro¬ 
cession  takes  its  way  through  the  garden  of  flowers  over  the 
road  traveled  the  day  before.  Lunch  was  eaten  in  an  olive 
grove  at  Cana  and  we  shall  always  remember  one  bright, 
young  girl  who  was  among  the  visitors.  She  had  been  sent 
to  a  Quaker  school  at  Ramallah  and  could  speak  very  good 
English.  She  begged  to  be  taken  to  America,  but  no  one  in 


that  company  could  grant  her  request,  so  she  was  left  to 
drag  out  her  life  in  that  cheerless,  dreary,  unattractive  place. 
Ii  was  seven  miles  from  Cana  to  Nazareth  and  reaching  there 
about  4:00  P.  M.  gave  ample  time  to  make  quite  a  tour  of 
the  town. 

The  first  place  visited  was  a  pottery  where  the  water 
pots  were  made.  It  was  a  large  square  building  and  well 
filled  with  jars  of  all  sizes.  Of  course  no  glazing  is  found 
on  any  of  the  ware.  In  the  back  yard  was  the  kiln,  and  Mr. 
Eudaly  tried  very  hard  to  get  a  picture  of  it  but  was  unsuc¬ 
cessful.  He  purchased  a  jar  holding-  about  two  quarts  to  hang 
on  the  horn  of  his  saddle,  so  on  the  remainder  of  this  journey 
when  warm  and  thirsty  enjoyed  a  refreshing  drink  from  his 
earthen  water  jar. 

The  small  flat  loaves  of  dark  looking  bread  are  baked  in 
ovens  out  of  doors.  All  cooking  seemed  to  be  done  in  the 
open  air,  no  chimneys  showing  above  the  red  tile  roofs  of  the 
houses.  The  fuel  consisted  of  a  small  thorny  brush,  somewhat 
like  the  American  gooseberry,  and  grew  among  the  rocks  on 
the  hill  sides.  All  through  Palestine  the  native  women  can  be 
seen  bending  over  with  huge  piles  of  this  brush  on  their  backs, 
so  in  this  country  they  seemed  to  be  the  wood  and  water 
carriers.  It  was  a  mystery  how  the  flat  stones  in  those  ovens 
could  be  sufficiently  heated  with  this  light  brush  to  bake  their 


A  Baking  Oven,  Nazareth. 


bread.  Our  muleteer  insisted  on  my  eating  a  piece  of  the 
loaf  he  carried  in  the  bosom  of  the  loose  gown  he  wore,  but 
neither  curiosity  nor  appetite  were  great  enough  to  tempt 
me  to  take  a  bite. 

On  the  same  street  near  the  pottery  was  a  carpenter  shop 
where  they  turned  out  various  articles  made  of  olive  wood. 
This  wood  is  susceptible  of  the  highest  polish  and  of  such 
beautiful  grain  that  the  numerous  articles  made  of  olive  wood 
are  very  handsome,  which  being  light  in  weight,  find  ready 
sale  to  the  many  tourists  passing  through  this  country.  Al¬ 
most  opposite  the  carpenter  shop  were  two  blacksmith  shops. 
Their  method  of  shoeing  horses  was  examined  and  a  horse¬ 
shoe  purchased.  Before  we  reached  camp  we  were  laden  with 
souvenirs.  At  the  pottery  a  son  of  the  proprietor,  a  lad  of 
about  twelve  years,  could  speak  a  little  English  he  had  learned 
in  the  mission  school  and  acted  as  interpreter.  This  boy  at¬ 
tended  us  on  our  sightseeing;  being  of  course  soon  joined 
by  others,  it  was  not  long  before  a  troop  of  children  were 
following  us  about.  They  shouted  America!  America! 
These  bright,  happy  children  soon  won  our  hearts,  for  they 
were  not  like  the  miserable  beggars  that  ran  out  from  the 
various  towns,  with  hands  outstretched,  crying  “Backsheesh.” 

Should  an  unbeliever  in  foreign  missions  make  a  tour 


533 

of  these  Mohammedan  countries  he  must  be  convinced  of  the 
change  in  countenance,  dress  and  behavior  of  those  who  at- 
attend  a  Christian  school.  The  women  flocked  to  the  camp 
to  sell  their  lace  work  for  which  they  have  deservedly  gained 
a  reputation.  The  doilies,  tidies,  etc.,  were  crocheted  of  thread, 
the  work  having  been  learned  in  mission  schools.  These 


Pilgrims’  Tents  Near  Sea  of  Galilee. 


women  were  intelligent  and  attractive.  In  no  other  town  in 
Palestine  were  the  inhabitants  so  approachable,  making  our 
stay  enjoyable  and  pleasant  among  them.  The  sweetest  mem¬ 
ories  will  always  linger  of  the  little  city  among  the  hills 
looking  to  the  south,  its  bracing  atmosphere,  its  clear  blue 
skies,  beautiful  indeed  from  every  direction,  and  all  made 
sacred  by  being  the  home  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 

On  to  Jerusalem  in  our  next.  Fannie  J.  Eudaly. 


TENEMENT  HOUSES  FOR  “REDUCED  GENTLEMEN.” 


It  is  not  generally  known  that  the  Right  Honorable  Lord 
Rowton,  who  as  Mr.  Lowry  Corrie  -was  private  secretary  to 


Sailing  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee. 


Lord  Beaconsfield,  and  was  by  him  named  his  literary  ex¬ 
ecutor,  runs  a  number  of  model  tenement  houses  in  the  poorer 
and  more  crowded  parts  of  London,  such  as  King’s  Cross, 
Kensington,  Whitechapel  and  so  on.  The  Mills  hotels  in  New 
York  are  conducted  along  the  same  lines. 

The  English  establishments,  however,  are  among  the 
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most  remarkable  “poor  man’s  palaces”  in  the  world.  These 
Rowton  houses  accommodate  about  600  men,  and  an  all-round 
charge  of  12  cents  a  night  is  made,  entitling  the  lodger  to 
every  luxury  the  establishment  affords,  including  hot  and 
cold  baths, 'admirable  reading  rooms  stocked  with  magazines 
and  newspapers,  gymnasiums  and  a  cubicle  bed  room  of  im¬ 
maculate  cleanliness. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  in  Lord  Rowton’s  “hotels”  one  finds  a 
strange  medley  of  reduced  gentlemen,  including  ministers 
of  religion,  doctors,  lawyers,  journalists,  artists  and  other 
flotsam  and  jetsam  on  the  sea  of  chance  and  change — Ex¬ 
change. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

BURNING  BRICK  IN  DOWN-DRAFT  KILNS. 


Second  Paper. 


By  W.  D.  Richardson. 


Measurements. 


SOON  as  the  kiln  is  ready  for  burning, 
either  before  or  immediately  after  the 
fires  have  been  started,  measurements 
should  be  taken  of  the  distance  from  the 
upper  surface  of  the  kiln  crown,  or  of 
the  tile  or  casting  covering  the  vent  holes, 
to  the  tile  placed  upon  the  highest  course  of  the  setting.  These 
measurements  are  to  be  entered  in  the  kiln  record  books  as 
a  basis  for  future  measurements  of  settle  during  the  vitrifica¬ 
tion  period.  It  is  perhaps  more  accurate  to  take  these 
measurements  from  some  fixed,  unvarying  point  rather  than 
from  the  surface  of  the  crown.  Sometimes  the  measurements 
are  taken  from  a  straight  edge  resting  upon  the  kiln  brace 
rods.  Generally,  however,  it  answers  every  purpose  to  take 
the  measurements  from  the  crown.  The  crown  may  raise 
somewhat  when  hot  and  the  measurement  not  indicate  the 
exact  settle  of  the  brick;  but  it  is  comparative  results  that 
are  wanted,  and  as  the  variations  of  the  crown  would  be  much 
the  same  during  every  burn,  the  progress  of  the  firing  during 
this,  period  is  shown  by  these  measurements. 

The  apparatus  for  taking  these  measurements  is  shown  in 
Fig.  8.  It  consists  of  a  round  or  square  rod,  %  in.  diameter, 
having  a  scale  over  which  is  moved  a  disc  held  in  place  by 
springs. 

STAGES  OF  BURNING. 

The  practical  brickmaker  recognizes  three  distinct  stages 
of  the  operation  of  burning  a  kiln  of  brick — the  watersmok¬ 
ing,  the  raising  of  the  heat  up  to  incandescence,  and  the 
shrinkage.  These  three  stages,  also,  are  enough  to  serve  our 
purpose  -in  preparing  this  treatise.  No  single  word  can  be 
selected  that  will  signify  all  of  the  changes  that  take  place 
in  the  clay  during  any  of  these  periods,  though  the  old  term, 
“Watersmoking,”  is  quite  accurately  expressive  of  the  first 
process,  the  driving  out  of  the  hygroscopic  water — that  is, 
the  water  still  contained  in  the  pores  of  the  clay  after  air 
drying.  The  other  two  periods  we  shall  term  Oxidation  and 
Vitrification,  the  names  referring  especially  to  the  culmina¬ 
tion  action  or  condition  of  each  period.  No  distinct  line  of 
demarcation  can  be  drawn  between  these  periods,  as  one 
process  overlaps  the  other — that  is,  some  of  the  actions  in 
each  period,  caused  by  the  increase  of  temperature,  begin  be¬ 
fore  all  the  actions  of  the  preceding  period  have  termi¬ 
nated.  The  temperatures  given  in  the  “Kiln  Records”  as 
limiting  these  periods  are  for  <he  most  part  arbitrary  and  are 
given  for  the  purpose  of  securing  definite,  uniform  expression 
of  terms  and  for  carrying  out  the  system  of  burning  herein 
laid  down.  In  the  oxidation  and  vitrification  periods  espe¬ 
cially,  the  physical  and  chemical  actions  are  very  complex 


and  not  clearly  understood  by  ceramic  chemists.  Enough  is 
known,  however,  to  require,  in  a  more  elaborate  and  scien¬ 
tific  treatise  than  this,  several  subdivisions  of  these  periods. 

WATERSMOKING. 

The  first  stage  of  the  burning,  the  removal  of  the  hygro¬ 
scopic  moisture,  the  water  that  is  contained  in  the  pores  of 
the  clay,  even  after  drying,  is  one  that  often  has  an  important 
bearing  upon  the  final  results.  In  this  operation  may  be  pro¬ 
duced  damages  to  the  brick  that  no  subsequent  operation  can 
remedy  and  that  may  lessen  or  destroy  their  market  value. 
Some  of  the  results  of  improper  watersmoking  are  “scum¬ 
ming”- — a  whitewash  upon  the  surface — checking  and  soften¬ 
ing,  causing  damage  to  shape.  Scumming  and  checking  are 
more  frequently  produced  in  the  drying  of  the  brick,  whether 


by  natural  or  artificial  means,  but  are  also  often  produced 
in  the  kiln-drying  or  watersmoking. 

Many  burners  think  that  all  that  is  necessary  to  insure 
watersmoking  without  damage,  is  to  go  slow  and  take  a  long 
time  for  the  operation.  Too  much  time  spent  in  watersmok¬ 
ing  may  seriously  reduce  the  capacity  of  the  plant,  or  re¬ 
quire  an  unnecessarily  large  investment  in  kilns,  as  well  as 
delay  other  operations  of  the  factory  and  embarass  the  sell¬ 
ing  department.  Moreover,  slow  evaporation  of  the  hygro¬ 
scopic  water,  with  insufficient  draft,  is  one  way  to  produce 
scum  upon  the  brick.  This  scumming  is  often  aggravated 
by  the  use  of  sulphurous  fuel  during  the  watersmoking,  but 
slow  drying  and  poor  circulation  will  produce  it,  whatever 
may  be  the  source  of  heat,  if  the  clay  contains  much  soda, 
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potash,  lime  or  magnesia.  There  are  few  brick  clays  that 
will  not  scum,  or  effloresce  under  favorable  conditions. 

Slow  raising  of  the  heat  is  often  made  necessary  by  in¬ 
sufficient  draft,  caused  by  a  cold,  damp  kiln  bottom,  or  im¬ 
properly  proportioned  flues  or  stack.  Defects  of  kiln  con¬ 
struction  cannot  be  considered  here.  They  should  be  re¬ 
ferred  to  a  competent  engineer,  as  should  also  the  installa¬ 
tion  of  artificial  means  of  inducing  draft  and  decreasing  the 
time  of  burning. 

No  specific  directions  as  to  draft  or  rise  of  heat  can  be 
given  that  would  be  applicable  to  every  case,  or  to  any  large 
portion  of  cases,  but  a  method  of  procedure  and  record  of 
progress  is  here  laid  down  that  will  enable  anyone  to  conduct 
this  stage  of  the  burning,  under  his  own  conditions,  in  the 
least  time  that  it  can  be  done  without  damage  to  the  brick. 
In  order  to  secure  the  best  results  in  this,  as  in  all  the  other 
stages  of  the  burning,  one  should  provide  means  to  ascertain 
just  what  he  is  doing  and  just  what  progress  is  being  made, 
and,  at  regular  intervals,  should  make  an  accurate  record 
of  his  observations.  In  this  way  alone  can  knowledge  be 
acquired  that  will  lead  to  improvement  and  to  a  mastery  of 
every  operation.  It  is  for  this  purpose  that  this  treatise 
has  been  prepared. 

The  apparatus  necessary  for  the  controlling  of  the  water¬ 
smoking  are: 

1.  Draft  Gage. 

2.  Watersmoking  Thermometer. 

3.  Moisture  Testing  Rod. 

DRAFT. 

The  brickburner  should  have  a  clear  conception  of  what 
draft  is  and  of  the  laws  which  govern  it,  and  he  should  also 
understand  the  importance  of  having  the  proper  draft  at  every 
stage  of  the  burning  in  order  to  secure  the  best  brick  in  the 
least  time  and  with  the  least  consumption  of  fuel.  Draft, 
the  suction  of  the  air  through  the  furnaces  and  kiln  and  out 
of  the  stack,  is  the  pressure  of  the  air  outside  through  the 
furnaces  upon  the  air  in  the  stack.  This  pressure  is  caused 
by  the  difference  in  density  or  weight  of  a  column  of  air  hav¬ 
ing  the  same  volume  as  the  stack,  outside  of  the  stack,  and 
the  weight  of  the  air  in  the  stack.  This  difference  in  density 
or  weight  of  the  columns  of  air  outside  and  inside  of  the  stack 
is  due  to  the  difference  in  temperature,  the  warmer  air  in 
the  stack  being  the  lighter.  The  higher  the  column  of  air 
the  greater  will  be  the  absolute  difference  in  the  weight  of 
the  columns,  hence,  the  greater  the  pressure  or  draft  of 
air  going  into  the  furnaces.  Thus,  we  see  that  the  pressure 
of  the  air  into  the  furnaces,  or  the  strength  or  velocity  of  the 
draft,  depends  upon  two  factors,  the  height  of  the  stack  and 
the  temperature  of  the  gases  in  the  stack.  The  higher  the 
stack  and  the  higher  the  temperature  in  the  stack  the 
stronger  the  draft,  or  the  greater  the  velocity  of  air  entering 
the  furnaces.  Beyond  about  500  degrees  F.  the  temperature 
of  the  gases  in  the  stack — that  is,  the  mean  temperature  from 
top  to  bottom — has  little  influence  upon  the  draft.  The  area 
of  the  stack  may  be  so  large  as  to  retard  the  draft,  but  the 
stack  may  be  as  high  as  practicable  with  an  increased  ad¬ 
vantage. 

-\ 

A  too  strong  draft  means  an  excess  of  air  entering  the 
furnaces.  A  large  excess  of  air  is  needed  during  the  water¬ 
smoking  and  oxidation  periods,  but  during  the  vitrification 
period  when  the  draft  is  strongest,  on  account  of  there  being 
at  this  time  the  highest  temperature  in  the  stack,  any  excess 
of  air  beyond  that  needed  for  combustion  of  fuel  causes  an 
unnecessarily  large  consumption  of  fuel  in  order  to  heat  up 
this  excess  of  air.  The  waste  of  fuel  in  brick  burning  comes 
almost  entirely  from  an  excess  of  air.  Hence,  practical  econ¬ 
omy  requires  that  means  be  provided  for  measuring  the  draft 
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at  all  times  and  for  checking  the  draft  during  the  later  stages 
of  the  burning. 

DRAFT  GAGE. 

The  draft  gage  is  a  valuable  instrument  for  use  throughout 
every  stage  of  the  burning.  It  should  be  connected  with  the 
kiln  as  soon  as  fires  are  started  and  observations  and  records 
made  at  frequent  intervals  until  the  burning  is  finished.  The 
apparatus  is  so  simple  that  anyone  can  use  it.  It  should  be 
placed  upon  every  form  of  kiln  except  the  up-draft.  No  one 
who  has  ever  used  the  draft  gage  would  again  burn  a  kiln 
without  one.  The  use  of  the  draft  gage  does  not  insure 
economicaDburning,  but  it  affords  an  easy  means  of  controll¬ 
ing  waste  of  fuel,  especially  when  used  in  connection  with 
the  simple  apparatus,  described  further  on,  for  determin¬ 
ing  the  composition  of  the  kiln  gases. 

It  will  be  ascertained  by  the  draft  gage  that  there  is  gen- 
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eially  insufficient  draft  during  the  watersmoking  and  oxida¬ 
tion  periods  and  too  much  draft  during  the  vitrification  period. 
The  former  condition  adds  unnecessarily  to  the  time  of  burn¬ 
ing,  as  well  as  often  doing  injury  to  the  brick;  the  latter 
condition  is  wasteful  of  fuel  by  admitting  a  large  excess  of 
air.  When  these  facts  are  known  and  their  importance  real¬ 
ized  proper  correction  will  be  made  and  time  and  money 
saved.  Also  by  the  use  of  the  draft  gage  leaks  in  the  kiln 
and  flues  can  be  detected  and  remedied.  Moreover,  a  sudden 
rise  of  wind  will  sometimes  double  the  draft.  This  will  be 
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plainly  shown  upon  the  gage  and  the  dampers  can  be  regu¬ 
lated  accordingly. 

The  draft  gage  in  its  simplest  form  is  a  U  tube,  filled  with 
water  or  other  liquid.  One  end  of  the  tube  is  left  open  to  the 
atmosphere  and  the  other  end  is  connected  with  the  kiln  or 
flue  of  which  the  draft  is  to  be  measured.  The  difference  in 
level  of  the  liquid  in  the  two  legs  of  the  tube  indicates  the 
amount  of  pressure  above  that  of  the  pressure  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere.  This  difference  in  pressure  is  very  small  and  would 
be  hard  to  measure  in  the  case  of  brick  kilns,  hence,  we 
make  use  of  the  more  elaborate  forms  of  apparatus  illustrated 
and  described  herein. 

There  are  several  types  of  draft  gages  in  use,  hut  the  two 
that  are  most  practical  for  down-draft  kilns  arc  tbs  Seger 
draft  gage  and  the  horizontal  gage,  with  inclined  tube. 

THE  SEGER  DRAFT  GAGE. 

This  draft  gage,  shown  in  Fig.  9,  was  designed  by  Dr. 
Seger  many  years  ago  and  is  still  the  favorite,  gage  for  many 
uses,  such  as  on  down-draft,  periodical  kilns,  steam  boilers 
and  chimneys.  It  consists  of  a  U  tube  expanded  at  the  ends 
into  large  tubes  of  equal  size,  the  diameters  of  the  larger 
and  smaller  portions  being  accurately  calibrated  to  a  ratio 
of  20  to  1.  The  tube  is  fastened  to  a  board,  as  shown,  which 
also  carries  a  scale  running  parallel  to  one  leg  and  which  can 
be  moved  up  and  down  by  means  of  the  slits  and  set-screws, 
for  adjusting  of  the  zero  point.  The  tube  is  filled  with  dark 
colored  phenol  and  a  clear  saturated  solution  of  phenol  and 
water.  The  point  of  contact  of  the  two  liquids  is  adjusted 
exactly  at  the  zero  point  of  the  scale.  The  divisions  on  the 
scale  are  in  millimeters  of  water  pressure.  By  reason  of  the 
great  ratio  between  the  diameters  of  the  small  and  large  por¬ 
tion  of  the  tube  and  also  of  the  fact  that  the  two  liquids  have 
very  nearly  the  same  specific  gravity,  the  apparatus  is  very 
sensitive  and  accurate,  a  slight  variation  in  pressure  being 
easily  noted  on  the  scale. 

The  enlarged  openings  of  the  tube  are  closed  by  rubber 
stoppers,  into  which  are  inserted  glass  tubes.  The  right-hand 
leg  is  connected,  by  means  of  rubber  tubing,  to  the.  kiln 
chamber  or  flue,  of  which  the  draft  is  to  be  measured,  and  the 
left-hand  leg  is  open  to  the  atmosphere. 

The  apparatus  is  enclosed  in  a  case  with  a  glass  front 
and  should  be  hung  perpendicularly  on  the  kiln,  near  the 
point  of  attachment. 

INCLINED  TUBE  DRAFT  GVGE. 

This  gage,  shown  in  Fig.  10,  is  a  modified  form  of  that 
commonly  used  on  continuous  kilns  in  Germany.  A  similar 
gage  has  been  used  for  many  years  in  this  country  on  all 
plants  of  the  Hydraulic-Press  Brick  Company.  This  consists 
of  a  metal  box  suspended  upon  a  knife  edge  to  a  hook  in  the 
kiln  wall,  so  as  always  to  hang  level.  On  the  front  of  the 
box  is  a  glass  tube  at  an  inclination  of  about  10  per  cent 
from  the  horizontal.  One  end  of  this  tube  is  connected  to 
the  box  by  an  air-tight  stopper  and  the  other  is  open  to  the 
air.  On  the  upper  side  of  this  tube  is  a  scale  which  reads  in 
millimeters  of  water  pressure.  The  gage  is  filled  with  col¬ 
ored  petroleum  to  the  zero  point  of  the  scale.  The  air  space 
in  the  box  above  the  petroleum  is  connected  by  means  of 
the  rubber  tube  to  the  kiln  or  flue  of  which  the  draft  is  to 
be  measured.  By  reason  of  the  glass  tube  being  so  near  the 
horizontal  slight  changes  of  pressure  are  easily  noted. 

LOCATION  OF  DRAFT  CAGE. 

The  draft  gage  should  always  be  connected  at  the  same 
place  on  the  kiln,  and,  in  the  same  position  on  all  similar 
kilns,  through  a  permanent  opening  in  the  kiln  wall. 
This  can  be  at  any  place  convenient  for  reading.  A  good 
way  to  connect  up  the  gage,  after  making  a  hole  through  the 
kiln  wall,  in  the  manner  shown  in  Fig.  11,  is  to  close  the 
opening  in  the  wall  with  a  half  brick,  tightly  cemented  in  the 


outer  courses,  but  projecting  an  inch  outside  of  the  wall.  This 
brick  should  have  a  hole  through  it  about  1  inch  in  diameter, 
into  which  is  placed  a  rubber  stopper  with  a  piece  of  glass 
tubing  through  the  center.  To  prevent  direct  radiation  of  the 
heat  against  the  stopper  a  brickbat  may  be  placed  in  the 
opening  through  the  wall  in  front  of  the  stopper  as  shown. 
Or  an  iron  pipe  may  be  placed  in  the  opening  through  the 
wall  and  the  rubber  tubing  connected  to  it. 

WATERS  M  OK  I NG  TITER  MO  M  ETERS. 

To  obtain  safe  and  reliable  evidence  of  progress  during 
the  watersmoking  period,  the  mercury  thermometer  is  used. 
The  thermometer  for  this  purpose  is  a  heavy  glass  tube  with 
scale  registering  from  100  degrees  to  GOO  degrees  F.,  with  an 
expansion  tube  at  the  top  to  prevent  breakage  in  case  ton 
high  temperature  is  accidentally  reached.  This  thermometer 
is  mounted  in  brass  tubing  packed  with  asbestos.  The  tub¬ 
ing  has  a  pointed  cap  at  the  bottom  and  at  the  top  a  cap  with 
a  hole  or  ring  for  the  attachment  of  a  wire  for  suspending  the 
thermometer  through  the  crown  of  the  kiln  to  any  depth  de¬ 
sired.  'See  Fig.  12. 

Another  form  of  thermometer  has  an  armored  stem  ex¬ 
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tending  down  through  the  crown  and  into  the  kiln  about  6 
inches.  This  thermometer,  Fig.  13,  is  supported  upon  the 
crown  by  an  adjustable  clamp  upon  the  stem.  The  scale  case 
is  a  metal  casting  and  the  instrument  is  protected  by  a  plate 
glass  front.  The  advantage  of  this  latter  form  is  that  the 
thermometer  can  be  read  without  removing  it.  The  former 
thermometer  must  be  removed  from  the  kiln  and  the  soot 
wiped  off  before  it  can  be  read.  This  cooling  of  the  ther¬ 
mometer  makes  the  reading  somewhat  inaccurate.  More¬ 
over,  if  it  should  be  raining,  a  drop  of  water  upon  the  glass 
may  cause  it  to  crack. 

Readings  of  the  thermometer  should  be  taken  every  three 
hours  from  the  starting  of  the  fires  until  the  kiln  of  brick  is 
thoroughly  watersmoked.  Records  should  be  made  of  these 
readings  in  the  books  provided  for  the  purpose.  After  using 
the  thermometer  and  keeping  and  comparing  records  for  a 
time  it  will  be  learned  just  how  fast  the  heat  can  be  safely 
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raised  with  a  given  draft  and  just  what  temperature  should 
he  attained  at  every  three-hour  period  throughout  the  water¬ 
smoking. 


TESTING  THE  FINISHING  OF  THE  WATERS  MO  KING. 

A  simple  way  to  ascertain  whether  the  watersmoking  is 
complete  is  to  run  an  iron  rod,  cold,  into  the  bottom  peep 
hole,  in  both  ends  of  the  kiln.  If  water  is  still  coming  from 
the  brick,  moisture  will  be  deposited  upon  the  rod.  The  rod 
should  not  be  left  in  long  enough  to  become  heated.  In 
cold  weather,  or  in  the  early  morning,  moisture  may  be  ob¬ 
served  from  the  stacks,  but  this  may  he  from  the  kiln  bottom 
or  flues  after  the  brick  have  been  watersmoked. 

With  a  kiln  having  good  draft  it  is  possible  to  finish  the 
watersmoking  without  attaining  a  higher  temperature  in  the 
top  of  the  kiln  than  350  degrees,  but  in  many  cases  where  rapid 
burning  is  practicable  the  temperature  in  the  top  of  the  kiln 
may  go  as  high  as  500  degrees  before  the  watersmoking  is  en¬ 
tirely  out  of  the  bottom.  Hence,  in  the  co-ordinate  sheets  in 
the  kiln-record  books,  500  degrees  is  taken  as  the  limit  of  the 
watersmoking  period. 

HEATING  UP. 

Most  clays  will  stand  heating  up  rapidly  after  the  water¬ 
smoking  until  a  temperature  of  about  1,200  degrees  F.  is 
reached,  but  there  are  a  few  clays  that,  if  fired  heavily  at  the 
close  of  the  watersmoking  period,  will  pop  and  fly  into  pieces, 
though  a  strong  draft  will  generally  prevent  this.  The  rate 
of  heating  must,  therefore,  be  determined  for  each  special  case. 
It  is  best  first  to  go  slowly  and  safely,  and  with  each  succeed¬ 
ing  kiln  to  gradually  increase  the  rate  of  heating  a  little, 
keeping  accurate  records,  until  the  maximum  rate  of  safe 
progress  has  been  attained.  . 

ri.OTTING  THE  CURVES. 

In  Figure  14  are  shown  draft  and  temperature  curves  dur¬ 
ing  the  watersmoking  period.  The  curves  in  the  illustration 
are  arbitrary  and  not  made  from  an  actual  case  in  practice. 
The  curves  are  plotted  by  the  bookkeeper  upon  the  co-ordinate 
sheets  in  the  kiln-record  books  from  daily  report  cards  filled 
out  by  the  burners  and  left  at  the  office  at  the  close  of  each 
day’s  work.  These  curves  constitute  a  part  of  the  permanent 
record  of  every  burn  that  is  essential  to  the  establishment  of 
a  positive,  reliable  system  and  to  such  improvement  in  quality 
and  economy  as  is  being  sought  after  by  most  brick  manu¬ 
facturers. 


TO  MAKE  PRESSED  BRICK. 


-George  Jaeger,  of  Rutherford,  N.  J.,  is  perfecting  a  ma¬ 
chine  for  the  manufacture  of  pressed  brick  which  is  en¬ 
tirely  different  from  anything  hitherto  constructed.  It  em¬ 
ploys  entirely  new  principles  and  is  so  made  that  it  can  be 
readily  changed  from  one  size  or  shape  to  another,  and  really 
runs  the  gamut  of  all  the  desirable  shapes  and  sizes  by  simply 
changing  the  manipulation  of  the  machinery. 

The  maker  of  the  machine  has  received  a  patent  upon  his 
invention  and  is  now  busily  engaged  preparing  patterns  for 
the  construction  of  a  full  sized  machine.  He  is  very  enthu¬ 
siastic  in  its  praise  and  says  that  he  believes  that  he  has  dis¬ 
covered  a  method  of  reducing  the  cost  of  the  best  pressed 
brick  materially  and  at  the  same  time  increase  the  number 
turned  out  in  a  given  time. 

Of  course  he  has  no  means  of  actually  demonstrating  this 
claim  until  his  large  machine  is  built,  but  the  model  indicates 
that  he  can  do  what  he  claims  he  can.  By  changing  the  ma¬ 
chinery  but  slightly  he  is  able  to  change  sizes  and  shapes, 
and  can  also  increase  or  diminish  the  quantity  turned  out  in 
a  given  time. 

He  says  that  the  operation  of  this  machine  will  revolution¬ 
ize  pressed  brick  making,  affording  the  best  of  pressed 
brick  as  cheap,  almost,  as  common  brick  are  now.  Practical 
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manufacturers  are  disposed  to  accept  his  claim  with  some 
reservation  until  they  see  the  machine  actually  at  work. 
They  can  judge  better  then,  they  say.  Brurox. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Wohkkk. 

DRYING  AND  BURNING  OF  DRY  PRESS  BRICK. 


SUCCESSFUL  drying  and  burning  of  dry 
pressed  brick  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
difficult  problems  pertaining  to  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  them.  There  have  been  hundreds 
of  dry  press  machines  condemned  and 
thousands  of  dry  pressed  brick  manufac¬ 
turers  thrown  into  bankruptcy  simply  be¬ 
cause  they  could  not  dry  and  burn  their 
brick  successfully. 

There  are  some  clays  which  are  not  adapted  to  this  pro¬ 
cess  of  manufacturing,  but  it  is  my  candid  opinion,  from  past 
experience  in  different  parts  of  the  United  States,  with  var¬ 
ious  clays,  that  there  are  more  clays  adapted  to  the  dry  press 
process  than  there  are  to  the  plastic  process.  I  do  not  say 
this  because  I  am  in  any  way  interested  in  any  dry  pressed 
brick  machine  or  any  factory  engaged  in  the  manufacturing  of 
dry  pressed  brick,  but,  on  the  contrary,  I  am  actively  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  manufacture  of  brick  and  other  products  by  the 
plastic  process. 

Both  the  dry  press  and  mud  brick  have  their  advantages 
and  disadvantages  and  under  certain  conditions  each  one  has 
its  points  of  superiority  over  the  other.  For  manufacturing 
vitrified  paving,  sewer,  foundation  and  impervious  building 
brick,  the  plastic  process  has  many  points  of  advantage  over 
the  dry  press,  where  suitable  clays  or  shale  can  be  secured. 
For  manufacturing  fine  front  or  stock  brick  in  various  colors, 
such  as  red,  brown,  gray,  buff,  mottled,  etc.,  the  dry  press 
process  has  the  advantage. 

In  deciding  what  method  is  essential  to  adopt,  there  are 
a  number  of  things  to  be  carefully  considered.  One  of  the 
most  important,  after  the  clay  has  been  thoroughly  tested  in 
a  practical  manner,  is  the  market  requirements.  Some 
markets  demand  a  dry  pressed  brick  for  building  brick  ex¬ 
clusively,  others  demand  a  soft  mud  or  sand-faced  brick  and 
others  demand  the  stiff  mud  brick,  and  there  are  some  locali¬ 
ties  where  brick  made  by  most  any  process  can  be  disposed 
of  at  a  good  profit.  It  has  been  the  writer’s  misfortune  and 
displeasures  to  have  made  brick  by  most  every  process  i:t 
use  in  this  country  and  with  various  clays  and  frequently  un¬ 
der  very  difficult  as  well  as  encouraging  conditions. 

The  question  has  often  been  asked  me  whether  it  is  practi¬ 
cal  and  economical  to  use  drying  tunnels  in  manufacturing  dry 
pressed  brick.  To  this  question  I  have  always  replied  that 
if  the  clay  will  stand  drying  in  an  artificial  dryer,  it  is  be¬ 
yond  a  doubt  an  economical  investment.  With  the  majority 
of  clays  an  artificial  dryer  will  perform  the  duty  of  removing 
the  moisture  from  dry  pressed  brick  more  economically  and 
satisfactorily  than  it  is  possible  to  do  after  the  brick  are  set 
in  the  kilns.  The  brick  are  less  susceptible  to  checking  in  a 
properly  constructed  dryer  and  can  be  burnt  in  from  40  to  50 
per  cent  less  time  after  being  set  in  the  kilns,  which  in  re¬ 
turn  will  increase  your  kiln  capacity  proportionately. 

The  cost  of  one  well  constructed  kiln  will  pay  for  the 
erection  of  a  good  dryer;  thereafter  the  cost  of  drying  is  re¬ 
duced  to  the  minimum  point.  The  writer  recently  had  the 
pleasure  of  practically  demonstrating  the  above  assertion 
with  the  St.  Louis  dry  pressed  brick  clay.  One  of  my  friendly 
competitors,  who,  by  the  way,  manufacturers  brick  by  the  dry 
press  process,  desired  to  have  his  brick  tested  in  our  waste 
heat  dryer  in  which  we  usually  carry  a  temperature  of  about 
three  hundred  degrees.  Before  shipping  his  brick  to  our  plant 
he  said  that  his  brick  required  seven  to  eight  days’  time  to  thor¬ 
oughly  dry  them  in  the  kiln  without  checking  them  and  took 
about  an  eighth  of  a  cord  of  wood  to  the  thousand  to  dry 
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them,  which  cost  him  $3.50  per  cord,  making  the  total  cost  of 
his  drying  about  43  cents  per  thousand.  We  put  these  brick 
through  our  drying  tunnels,  which  averaged  over  three  hun¬ 
dred  degrees  in  temperature,  in  twenty-four  hours,  and 
they  came  out  perfectly  dry  and  so  hot  that  it  was  fully 
twenty  minutes  before  they  were  cool  enough  to  handle,  and 
there  was  not  a  check  visible  in  the  whole  car  load,  amount¬ 
ing  to  about  500  brick.  The  cost  of  drying  by  this  process 
is  less  than  five  cents  per  thousand,  so  it  can  readily  be  seen 
whether  it  is  economy  to  use  a  dryer  in  connection  with  a 
dry-pressed  brick  plant  or  not. 

Another  advantage  to  be  derived  from  drying  the  brick 
before  setting  same  in  the  kilns  is  that  you  not  only  eliminate 
the  checking  proposition  but  the  brick  are  less  apt  to  stick 
together  in  the  burning,  which  is  usually  the  case  with  dry 
pressed  brick  when  burned  very  hard.  D.  A.  B. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

BUILDING  BRICK  PLANT  OF  W.  H.  BUSHELL,  DAVID 

CITY,  NEB. 


HAVING,  ON  various  occasions,  been  invited  to  send 
views  of  my  brick  plant  to  The  Clay-Worker,  I  have 
finally  secured  a  number  of  fairly  good  pictures,  and 
here  they  are.  The  yard  is  only  a  small  affair,  compared 
with  some  that  I  see  described  in  The  Clay-Worker,  but  it 
is  well  arranged,  and  is  open  to  the  inspection  of  visiting 
clay  workers  at  all  times.  I  came  to  David  City  in  1881, 


We  burn  our  brick  in  six  Swift  down-draft  kilns  of  52,- 
000  capacity.  We  fill  one  every  three  days,  and  burn  two 
a  week.  Our  yard  is  most  all  under  cover,  therefore  we 
lose  no  time  on  account  of  rain.  We  commence  April  1st 
and  work  steadily  until  November  15th  or  later.  We  are  now 
putting  in  new  floors  in  the  kilns,  which  will  reduce  the  use 
of  coal  one-third,  and  burn  the  kiln  even  from  top  to  bottom. 
We  will  also  try  to  use  the  waste  heat  from  hot  kiln  to 
cool  one.  We  have  a  waste  heat  dryer,  using  exhaust  steam 
to  do  all  the  drying.  We  now  sell  most  of  our  output  to 
lumber  dealers  in  the  surrounding  towns. 

W.  H.  Bushell. 


LAST  WORD  ON  THE  FIRE  LOSSES  AT  BALTIMORE  IN 

FEBRUARY,  1904. 


IS  NOW  hut  little  more  than  a  year  since  the 
great  Baltimore  conflagration,  and  the  report 
of  the  Baltimore  committee  of  the  National 
Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  has  just  appeared, 
giving  in  detail  the  results  of  the  surveys  and 
adjustments  on  the  fireproof  buildings  which 
were  largely  saved  from  destruction.  The 
reports  of  the  adjusters  have  appeared  and 
have  been  commented  upon  from  time  to  time 
in  Fireproof  Magazine,  but  this  final  report  will  always  be  val¬ 
uable  for  reference.  In  general,  it  confirms  all  that  has  been 
heretofore  said  in  these  pages.  But  Engineering  News  seizes 
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and  bought  the  site  on  which  the  present  yard  is  located, 
then  consisting  of  four  acres  of  ground,  two  pug  mills  and 
three  small  clamp  kilns  with  a  capacity  of  7,000  slop  brick 
a  day.  I  commenced  improving  the  yard  right  from  the 
start,  and  believe  that  it  is  now  one  of  the  most  complete 
up-to-date  plants  in  the  State.  The  present  plant  includes 
a  thirty-acre  tract  of  good  clay  land  and  a  good  stiff  clay 
outfit  that  enables  us  to  turn  out  about  17,000  brick  per  day 
six  days  in  the  week.  No  lost  time,  as  a  rule,  on  any  account. 
Our  output  now  for  three  years  has  been  3,000,000  per  annum. 
1  have  done  considerable  contracting  and  have  used  up  most 
all  the  brick  that  we  have  made  for  several  years  past. 

We  keep  our  clay  bank  so  we  can  plow  it  and  move  the 
clay  to  the  car  with  a  wheel  scraper,  and  dump  into  a  side 
dump  car,  in  which  it  is  hoisted  to  a  Potts  disintegrator,  and 
thence  into  a  ten-foot  tempering  mill  and  auger  machine. 
The  brick  are  cut  off  with  a  Freese  side-cut  board-delivery 
machine.  Our  day’s  run  is  usually  completed  in  five  hours. 
The  bricks  are  hacked  from  a  table  on  a  pallet  which  holds 
eighty  bricks.  The  pallet,  when  loaded,  is  taken  by  a  Bech¬ 
tel  truck  and  wheeled  to  the  dryer.  When  dry,  they  are 
picked  up  again  and  taken  to  the  dryer  by  the  same  truck. 


the  occasion  for  presenting  a  lengthy  editorial  which  raises 
the  question,  remarkable  at  this  time,  of  the  “commercial  value 
of  fireproof  construction”  on  the  basis  of  certain  deductions  it 
makes  from  the  report.  It  is  fair  to  restate  here  what  those 
deductions  are.  It  says: 

Taking  the  evidence  as  it  stands,  a  fair  summary  of  the  fire 
record  of  the  fireproof  buildings  that  passed  through  the  Bal¬ 
timore  fire  is  about  as  follows:  The  tenant  lost  all  that  he  had, 
his  loss  could  not  have  been  greater  had  he  occupied  a  timber 
shanty.  The  building  owner  lost  from  GO  to  75  per  cent,  of  the 
sound  value  of  his  building.  He  also  lost  the  income  from  his 
property  for  a  period  approximating  the  time  required  to  build 
an  entirely  new  building.  Altogether,  then,  the  total  gain 
from  these  buildings  having  been  of  fireproof  construction  is  a 
saving  of  from  25  to  40  per  cent,  of  their  sound  value  in  ma¬ 
terials  and  workmanship.  It  is  natural  enough  in  view  of  this 
showing  to  find  the  old  question  of  the  commercial  value  of 
fireproof  construction  again  being  raised. 

This  looks  very  plausible,  supposing  the  premises  to  be  cor¬ 
rect.  But  it  is  misleading  if  the  reader  supposes  that  it  is  an 
exact  statement  of  facts  to  be  considered  in  connection  with  the 
risk  to  other  fireproof  buildings  erected  all  over  the  country. 
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Whatever  truth  there  may  be  in  it,  it  only  has  a  bearing  upon 
buildings  surrounded  by  a  general  conflagration.  The  main 
fact  to  be  considered  by  those  who  own  fireproof  buildings  of 
similar  character  is  that  the  six  selected  by  Engineering  News 
for  illustration  are  among  the  only  ones  that  resisted  this  con¬ 
flagration  in  the  least  degree,  and  that  of  the  twenty-three 
buildings  classed  as  fireproof  on  which  the  loss  is  given  at 
an  average  of  5G.4  per  cent.,  the  percentage  covers  all  the  com¬ 
bustible  finish,  machinery  and  equipment,  which  never 
were  designed  to  be,  and  could  not  be  fireproof  in  any  sense, 
the  smallest  part  of  which  was  the  real  fireproofing  and  the 
steel  construction.  The  very  figures  which  it  quotes  show  that 
the  loss  on  steel  structures  did  not  exceed  two  per  cent.,  and 
the  actual  losses  on  the  fireproofing  itself,  as  given  in  the  de¬ 
tailed  reports,  are  as  follows,  using  floor  arches  for  illustration: 

Floor  Arches.  Sound  Value.  Fire  Loss. 


Union  Trust  Building . $13,754 

Calvert  Building .  30,029 

Herald  Building .  7,978 


$5,502 

2,244 

3,989 


In  the  latter  building  the  report  states  that  the  loss  was 
due  mainly  to  the  sagging  of  the  girders,  which  were  not  ade¬ 
quately  protected,  obsolete  methods  having  been  used.’  In  all 
of  them  every  floor  arch  in  which  there  were  cracked  tiles 


now  of  the  “commercial  value  of  fireproofing,”  or  to  ask,  “Does 
it  pay?  The  modern  systems  used  in  connection  with  steel 
skeleton  construction  are  the  only  conditions  upon  which  it 
depends  for  safety  against  fire;  without  them  there  would  be 
no  steel  skeletons,  no  high  buildings.  All  that  remains  is  to  go 
on  perfecting  them,  and  of  that  there  are  many  evidences.  It 
is  safe  to  say  that  there  are  already  many  high  buildings  else¬ 
where  that  are  far  superior  in  fire-resisting  qualities  to  those 
which  were  exposed  at  Baltimore. 

In  conclusion,  we  quote  the  five  matters  to  which  special 
attention  is  called  in  the  committee’s-  report  as  a  result  of  their 
investigations,  all  of  which  are  well  worthy  of  consideration. 
They  are  as  follows: 

(1)  Well-burned  brick  and  plain  terra-cotta  are  the  only 
materials  that  stood  the  heat  with  any  degree  of  success. 
Granite,  marble  and  ornamental  terra  cotta  and  all  kinds  of 
building  stone  proved  a  failure  when  exposed  to  a  fierce  heat. 

(2)  Exposure  charges  on  this  class  of  buildings  should  be 
materially  increased. 

(3)  A  material  extra  charge  should  be  made  on  all  build¬ 
ings  built  of  or  faced  with  granite,  marble  or  any  build¬ 
ing  stone.  The  percentage  of  loss  on  these  materials  has  been 
exceptionally  heavy,  and  will  be  so  from  an  exposing  fire,  even 
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was  declared  a  total  loss  and  paid  for  by  the  insurance  com¬ 
panies,  even  though  many  of  these  arches  were  afterward 
repaired  and  left  in  place  by  the  owners. 

In  the  following  buildings  the  detailed  tables  class  all  floors, 
partitions  and  protection  to  construction  together  as  “fireproof¬ 
ing  and  concrete,”  nearly  all  of  the  partitions  being  destroyed: 


Sound  Value. 


Fire  Loss. 


Merchants’  National  Bank . $13*705 

Continental  Trust  .  63,030 

Maryland  Trust  .  14,987 


$  9,548 
34,136 
10,559 


The  Equitable  building  is  left  out  because  nearly  all  the 
floors  were  a  total  loss.  They  were  such  as  no  one  could  de¬ 
fend. 

The  main  fact  after  all  is  that  these  buildings  stood  up 
against  one  of  the  greatest  conflagrations  of  modern  times. 
No  one  claims  that  any  one  of  them  was  the  perfection  of  fire¬ 
proof  construction  and  finish,  but  no  one  can  question  that 
if  all  the  buildings  of  the  burned  district  had  been  equally 
good  there  would  have  been  no  conflagration  at  all.  The  fire 
would  have  been  stopped  in  its  early  stages. 

It  seems  therefore  idle,  if  not  foolish,  to  raise  the  question 


in  cases  where  the  loss  on  a  brick  building  would  be  nominal. 

(4)  The  question  of  fireproofing  is  a  serious  one.  This  fire 
developed  a  great  deal  of  shoddy  work,  some  of  the  so-called 
fireproofing  being  practically  useless,  indicating  that  we  have 
been  too  lenient  in  passing  inferior  materials  and  poor  work¬ 
manship. 

(5)  The  claims  made,  coupled  with  difficulties  encountered 
in  trying  to  reach  a  fair  adjustment,  and  heavy  expenses  in¬ 
cident  thereto,  would  seem  to  make  it  imperative  that  these 
elements  should  be  considered  in  future  in  naming  rates.  This 
experience  is  not  confined  to  Baltimore,  having  been  en¬ 
countered  before,  but  has  been  strongly  emphasized  by  events 
here. 

The  following  remarks  by  Samuel  R.  White,  who  adjusted 
all  the  losses  on  the  fireproof  buildings  are  attached  to  his 
report  on  the  Calvert  building,  but  would  apply  equally  well 
to  most  of  the  others: 

In  making  this  report  I  will  state  some  points  in  con¬ 
struction  showing  (as  I  see  it)  their  weak  points:  The 
structural  steel  in  this  building  suffered  about  one  and  one- 
third  per  cent.;  ornamental  iron  about  thirty-seven  per  cent.; 
common  brick  five  and  one-half  per  cent.;  enameled  brick 
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seven  per  cent.;  face  brick  nearly  fifty  per  cent.,  largely 
caused  by  being  compelled  to  remove  them  to  replace  damaged 
terra-cotta;  the  terra-cotta  was  damaged  about  74  per  cent. 
The  fireproofing  in  this  building  was  largely  of  hollow  tile. 
The  arches  were  of  end  construction  and  stood  well,  with  a 
loss  of  seven  and  one-third  per  cent.  The  partitions,  as  you 
will  see,  were  nearly  a  total  loss,  as  the  wrecking  and  clear¬ 
ing  up  nearly  equals  the  salvage.  This  loss  cannot  be  charged 
entirely  to  the  fireproofing  material,  but  was  caused  by  the 
manner  of  construction  and  the  weakening  of  the  thin  par¬ 
titions  in  installing  the  electrical  and  mechanical  devices. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

CLAY  MOLDERS  OF  THE  LADRONE  ISLANDS. 


Some  of  the  Crude  Processes  of  Working  Clay  by  the  Natives. 


HE  WRITER  happened  to  be  in  the  South  Sea 
islands,  and,  upon  returning  home  to  America, 
stopped  over  at  Guam  for  a  few  weeks.  While 
there  I  had  a  good  opportunity  of  observing 
the  crude  native  methods  of  working  the  fine 
clays  of  the  Ladrone  section.  The  Ladrone 
islands,  as  you  are  aware,  came  into  the  pos¬ 
session  of  the  United  States  at  the  time  the 
Philippines  did.  Hence  the  territory  of  which  I  shall  write 
is  American  land.  The  clay  regions  of  the  islands  have  not  as 
yet  been  touched  to  any  extent  by  white  men,  and  the  only 
persons  your  correspondent  noticed  working  in  the  clay  were 
natives.  The  natives  employ  exceedingly  crude  devices  and 
processes  in  the  manipulating  of  the  stock,  as  might  be  sup¬ 
posed.  They  have  very  few  instruments,  and  these  are  very 
crude  in  pattern  and  awkward  to  manage.  However,  the 
native  clayworker  of  the  Ladrone  islands  manages  to  produce 
some  pretty  good  results  with  the  clay  stuffs  which  are  avail¬ 
able.  He  has  long  since  gotten  beyond  the  square  brick  and 
cylindrical  shapes  of  manufacture,  and  is  now  turning  his 
notice  to  the  more  artistic  forms.  There  is  a  call  for  the  pot¬ 
tery-like  products  of  the  islands  in  Hongkong.  The  fancy  por¬ 
tions  are  suitable  for  artistic  architectural  plans  of  houses, 
and  are  sold  for  this  use.  The  accompanying  illustrations  will 
give  your  readers  an  idea  of  the  work  of  the  Ladrone  clay- 
worker.  Figure  1  shows  one  of  the  forms  of  molds  utilized 
in  the  shaping  of  the  fancy  leaves  and  floral  effects  which  are 
used  in  vine  work  and  kindred  compositions  for  the  decora¬ 
tion  of  the  interior  of  church  and  other  buildings.  The  mold 
is  shaped  from  hard  wood,  and  the  hollowed  portions  are  used 
to  receive  the  clay,  which  is  pressed  in,  and  then  when  the 
part  is  hardened  and  shaped  it  can  be  removed.  Figure  2  is  a 
petal  part  of  the  floral  effect,  made  star-shape  by  cutting  with 
a  knife. 

THE  CLAY  MIXING. 

The  clay  is  found  in  portions  of  the  islands  in  the  low  sec¬ 
tions,  and  is  usually  dry.  The  natives  mix  it  with  water  to 
the  consistency  of  putty,  and  then  work  the  clay  on  a  board. 
In  modeling  a  leaf  like  that  in  Figure  3  they  do  not  use  molds 
or  in  fact  any  of  the  labor-saving  tools  which  they  could  pur¬ 
chase  in  America  or  other  countries.  They  rely  upon  their 
artistic  taste  and  ideas  to  work  out  the  designs.  They  are 
ingenious  and  some  are  quite  skillful  and  manage  to  get  off 
some  fairly  good  work,  although  most  of  it  shows  the  crude 
order  of  the  occupation  and  the  lack  of  proper  utensils.  The 
entire  leaf  is  wrought  out  laboriously  and  by  consuming  much 
time.  The  hands  and  a  few  home-made  tools  accomplish  the 
work. 

IN  THE  LINE  OF  FANCY  EFFECTS. 

In  Figure  4  is  a  sketching  of  an  affair  made  entirely  from 
clay,  except  the  parts  of  the  tassels  which  hang  down,  this 
substance  being  cocoanut  fiber  set  into  the  butts  of  the  clay 
disks.  It  is  a  tedious  process,  fastening  these  bristles  or  fibers 
in  place,  but  time  counts  for  nothing  to  the  Guamite.  The 


rings  are  modeled  out  and  permitted  to  harden  in  the  sun. 
Then  the  connecting  portions  are  gradually  wrought  out  with 
the  fingers  and  attached.  When  artistically  coated  with  the 
weird  hues  and  stains  which  the  natives  apply  this  device  is 
quite  unique. 

TOOLS. 

In  the  next  diagram  we  show  a  series  of  tools  used  by  the 
native  clay  molders,  the  cut  being  designated  Figure  5.  In 
this  drawing  a  marks  a  broad,  round-bladed  tool,  used  for 
mixing  clay  and  adding  colors.  It  is  used  likewise  for  lifting 
portions  of  the  clay  from  the  mixing  board.  The  knife  marked 
b  is  utilized  for  the  same  work,  and  in  addition  for  cutting 
purposes,  as  the  point  is  made  sharp  enough  for  this  work. 
The  scraping  tools  customarily  employed  are  very  similar  in 
pattern  to  the  one  indicated  at  c.  Then  there  is  a  hooked 
tool  like  d,  which  is  used  for  sculptural  work  on  figures,  the 
native  being  quick  and  definite  with  the  movements  of  the 
point  in  the  soft  clay.  Tool  c  is  for  marking  purposes  on  clay 
models  and  for  line  work.  A  pad  type  of  tool  for  exerting 
pressure  on  a  clay  figure  or  for  purposes  of  smoothing  is  shown 


in  Figure  f.  In  Figure  6  is  another  cluster  of  native  clay 
molder’s  tools.  Tool  g  is  an  extension  of  the  plan  of  the  tool 
shown  at  f  in  the  previous  drawing.  It  is  for  padding  and 
evening.  Another  type  of  pad  for  mixing  and  polishing  off  is 
at  Ti,  made  with  leather  or  cloth  end  packed  with  fine  hair.  A 
device  like  i  is  used  for  working  the  clay,  and  the  disk  in  j  is 
revolved  in  wood  bearings  for  grinding  purposes. 

A  PROCESS  OF  MOLDING. 

The  processes  of  molding  and  shaping  are  performed  in 
various  ways.  One  of  the  chief  systems  involves  the  putting 
of  the  clay  mixture  against  an  upright  form,  made  of  a  wood 
plank,  and  arranged  on  stands  as  in  Figure  7.  The  operator 
stands  off  at  a  little  distance  and  proceeds  to  effect  the  end 
desired  by  tossing  the  pieces  of  soft  clay  against  the  board. 
As  soon  as  quite  a  little  pile  is  made  the  clay  is  worked  by 
hand.  Often  oily  substances  are  added.  The  oil  is  kept  in  the 
hollow  piece  of  a  wood  section,  as  at  l.  The  native  dips 
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into  the  oil,  secures  enough  of  it  for  the  purpose  needed,  and 
commences  the  combining  and  mixing  operation  by  kneading 
the  dough-like  mass  on  the  board.  This  is  the  mode  of  work 
in  connection  with  modeling  the  higher  classes  of  goods  and 
sample  ware. 

ARTISTIC  MOLDING. 

Sometimes  molds  are  shaped  like  the  flasks  of  the  metal- 
caster  and  are  made  by  using  a  plain  wood  case,  as  in  Figure 
8.  This  case  is  first  packed  firmly  with  clay,  and  then  the  form 
of  the  article  required  to  be  molded  is  worked  into  it.  Then, 
to  preserve  the  pattern,  the  surfacing  of  the  mold  is  coated 
with  a  gummy  substance  obtained  from  the  saps  of  trees. 
Sometimes  a  little  oil  is  added  and  is  permitted  to  soak  into 
the  clay  sides  and  harden,  resulting  in  a  lasting  crust.  The 
floral  effect,  figure,  patterned  block  or  whatever  is  to  be  cast  is 
now  modeled  in  the  clay  by  the  means  of  indenting  tools,  or 
by  exerting  pressure  with  the  appropriate  devices.  The  mold 
thus  formed  can  be  used  many  times  in  the  modeling  of  clay 
patterns.  The  doughy  balls  of  clay  are  merely  forced  into  the 
molds  and  against  the  figure  work,  and  the  soft  clay,  of  course, 
assumes  the  shape  of  the  pattern.  Then  the  portion  is  removed 
and  permitted  to  harden  in  the  air,  followed  by  baking.  Then 
comes  the  proper  polishing  with  native  oils. 

In  Figure  9  is  a  specimen  of  another  type  of  clay  mold 
seen  among  the  finished  models  of  the  natives.  The  clay 
molders  are  very  original  and  quite  expert  at  this  line  of  pro¬ 
cedure.  Many  of  the  effects  shown  to  your  correspondent 
were  really  suitable  and  worthy  for  use  in  connection  with  the 
erection  of  interior  work  in  halls,  archways,  etc.  The  baked 
product  is  very  substantial  and  capable  of  withstanding  ordi¬ 
nary  usage  for  a  long  time.  The  natives  have  special  kinds  of 
patterns  for  exterior  work,  and  these  are  solidified  with  an 
outer  coating  of  a  composition  which  protects  the  clay  sub¬ 
stance  from  the  atmospheric  changes  and  the  moisture  and 
exposure  to  the  sun  for  a  number  of  years.  When  the  coating 
wears  off,  however,  the  clay  usually  crumbles  to  pieces  rapidly. 

CORNICE  WORK. 

Figure  10  is  a  sketching  of  one  of  the  cornice  work  pieces 
of  the  native  molders.  It  is  designed  for  the  exhibition  of 
floral  presentations,  and  oftentimes  these  floral  effects  are 
stained  in  all  the  rich  hues  of  the  natural  coloring.  The  na¬ 
tives  find  a  sort  of  herb  or  root  in  the  hills  that  make  a  rich 
yellow  shade,  while  the  red  wood  for  dye  uses  which  grow  in 
the  country  is  employed  for  making  the  red  tints.  There  are 
minerals  obtainable  which  serve  to  make  blacks  and  other 
colors,  and  these  are  used  by  the  native  colorers  of  clay  de¬ 
vices.  The  colors  are  applied  with  tools  which  cause  a  good 
penetration  of  the  coloring  matter  into  the  parts,  and  perma¬ 
nency  of  color  results,  although  the  natives  lack  the  fixing 
agents  that  color  mixers  ordinarily  employ.  In  Figure  11  is 
a  sample  of  another  type  of  clay  effect.  The  writer  noticed 
numerous  examples  of  large  designs  in  clay,  many  being 
worked  out  like  stone.  Simple  designs  are  wrought  out  in  bold 
relief  and  many  patterns  of  picture  frames.  There  are  angle 
frames,  oval  frames,  arches  and  all  sorts  of  decorative  pre¬ 
sentations  turned  out  by  these  ingenious  workers  in  clay. 

An  Ex-Soldier. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  TO  HAVE  A  SAND-LIME  BRICK  PLANT 


An  interesting  item  of  news  in  the  sand-lime  brick  in¬ 
dustry  is  that  of  a  contract  recently  signed  between  the 
Schwarz  System  Brick  Company  of  New  York  and  Mr.  W. 
F.  Barnes  of  San  Francisco  for  the  erection  of  a  sand-lime 
brick  plant  in  the  latter  city.  Mr.  Barnes  is  a  man  well 
known  throughout  the  West,  having  for  many  years  been 
engaged  in  the  box,  lumber,  basket  and  barrel  business. 
These  various  industries  naturally  employ  a  large  quantity 
of  machinery,  and  this  has  placed  Mr.  Barnes  in  a  position 
to  judge  intelligently  of  the  various  merits  of  the  different 


kinds  of  machinery  offered  to  the  sand-lime  brick  industry. 
Mr.  Barnes  made  a  tour  of  this  country,  extending  from  the 
Pacific  to  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  has  visited  several  of  the 
plants  erected  by  each  company  offering  sand-lime  brick 
machinery.  The  selection  of  the  machinery  of  the  Schwarz 
System  Brick  Company  by  a  man  of  the  experience  and 
standing  of  Mr.  Barnes  is  quite  an  additional  victory  for 
the  machinery  which  received  the  grand  prize  at  the  St. 
Louis  Exposition.  Mr.  Barnes  has  been  appointed  agent  for 
the  “Scientific  System”  for  the  States  of  Washington,  Ore¬ 
gon,  California,  Idaho,  Nevada,  Utah,  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico,  and  the  plant  which  he  will  erect  in  San  Francisco 
will  undoubtedly  be  an  important  help  to  him  in  demon¬ 
strating  to  the  purchasers  in  the  above  territory  the  pe¬ 
culiar  advantages  and  excellence  of  the  Schwarz  System 
Brick  Company. 


NEW  YORK  SOCIETY  OF  KERAMIC  ARTS  EXHIBIT. 


The  New  York  Society  of  Keramic  Art  will  hold  an  ex¬ 
hibition  in  the  galleries  of  the  National  Arts  Club,  37  West 
Thirty-fourth  street,  New  York  City,  from  April  19th  to  May 
10th,  1905. 

The  purpose  of  the  exhibition  will  be  the  illustration,  so 
far  as  may  be  practicable,  of  the  best  work  of  the  members 
of  the  Society  in  over-glaze  decoration  as  well  as  that  of 
American  potters  engaged  in  the  production  of  artistic  pot¬ 
tery  and  porcelain,  and  it  has  been  thought  desirable  to  ex¬ 
tend  the  scope  of  the  exhibition  so  as  to  include  all  works  of 
the  fires,  such  as  glass,  enamel,  tiles  and  architectural  faience. 

Since  space  is  limited  it  has  been  decided  that  only  a  few 
very  choice  examples  of  any  one  artist’s  work  shall  be  shown, 
and  the  selection  and  approval  has  been  entrusted  to  a  jury 
composed  of  Miss  Maud  Mason,  Mrs.  Mary  C.  Ripley,  Mr.  Mar¬ 
shall  Fry,  Mr.  R.  H.  Johonnot  and  Mr.  Henry  W.  Belknap,  who 
have  kindly  consented  to  serve  and  whose  verdict  upon  such 
work  will  be  based  upon  so  thorough  a  knowledge  of  the  sub¬ 
ject,  not  only  from  a  technical  but  also  from  an  artistic  stand¬ 
point,  as  to  ensure  an  exhibition  which  cannot  fail  to  prove 
instructive  as  well  as  interesting. 

Anyone  having  work  falling  under  the  heads  above  men¬ 
tioned  is  invited  to  enter  it  for  exhibition,  and  the  Society 
undertakes  to  pay  all  transportation  charges  one  way  upon 
accepted  articles,  although  such  as  are  rejected  by  the  jury 
will  be  returned  at  the  owner’s  cost. 

The  courtesy  of  an  early  reply  expressing  your  intention 
to  contribute  to  the  success  of  the  exhibition  will  be  highly 
appreciated  by  the  manager. 

All  articles  offered  must  be  sent  prepaid  and  will  be  re¬ 
ceived  at  owner’s  risk,  except  that  those  placed  upon  exhibi¬ 
tion  will  be  insured  against  fire  during  the  exhibition  at  one- 
half  their  value  as  stated  by  the  owner. 

Every  article  and  all  parts  thereof  must  be  duly  numbered 
and  accompanied  by  carefully  filled  out  identification  blanks 
which  are  provided  by  the  Society.  The  price,  if  for  sale, 
should  be  stated,  from  which  price,  if  sold,  a  commission  of 
ten  per  cent  will  be  deducted. 

Exhibits  should  be  delivered  not  later  than  April  14th  to 
W.  S.  Budworth  &  Son,  424  West  Fifty-second  street,  New 
York  City,  in  order  that  the  jury  may  make  their  selection, 
and  all  articles  rejected  will  be  at  once  returned,  while  a 
receipt  will  be  duly  mailed  for  those  accepted. 

Repacking  will  be  done  by  a  professional  packer  to  insure 
the  least  risk  of  damage,  but  the  Society  will  not  hold  itself 
responsible  for  breakage  in  transit. 

Correspondence  should  be  addressed  to  Henry  W.  Belknap, 
manager,  65  West  Forty-fifth  street,  New  York  City,  to  whom 
identification  blanks  should  also  be  mailed  at  time  of  ship¬ 
ping  articles.  All  shipments  should  have  the  owner’s  name 
and  address  upon  them. 
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TWO  INTERESTING  EXAMPLES  OF  FIREPROOFING 

CONSTRUCTION. 


Reprint  from  the  Brickbuieder,  Boston. 


CONSTRUCTION  of  moderate  cost 
dwellings  and  apartment  houses  built  en¬ 
tirely  of  fireproof  material,  while  still  in 
the  experimental  state,  has  recently 
been  developed  in  two  notable  instances. 
We  illustrate  in  this  number  one  of  three  double  houses,  lately 
built  in  Pittsburg  for  the  president  of  the  National  Fireproof¬ 
ing  Company.  All  of  the  constructive  materials  employed 
were  burned  clay  products,  and  most  of  the  material  was  of 
hollow  tile,  such  as  is  commonly  used  for  wall  and  floor  con¬ 
struction.  The  materials  have  been  employed  with  a  great  deal 
of  ingenuity  and  effectiveness  from  a  structural  standpoint, 
and  the  houses  were  designed  so  economically  that,  while  the 
cost  is  a  trifle  more  than  for  ordinary  construction,  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  maintenance  is  reduced  very  materially,  and  it  is  not 
believed  necessary  to  carry  fire  insurance  on  the  structures. 
On  the  exteriors  the  houses  present  the  appearance  of  being 
built  in  the  ordinary  manner,  of  brick.  As  will  be  seen  by  the 
illustrations,  however,  the  outside  walls  consist  only  of  a 
single  layer  of  face  brick  backed  up  with  common  hollow  brick. 
The  foundations  are  formed  with  conduit  tiles,  9xl3x3G  inch, 


forming  a  13-inch  wall.  The  partitions  are  of  6-inch  hollow 
tile,  and  these  are  constructive  walls  which  support  the  floors 
and  the  roof.  All  of  the  floors  are  of  hollow  tile  of  the  John¬ 
son  system  of  long  span  arches,  the  maximum  span  being 
about  17  feet.  These  floors  are  re-inforced  with  steel  network, 
but  no  steel  beams  whatever  are  used  in  the  construction,  and 
the  floors  are  practically  monolithic,  the  hollow  tiles  being  laid 
in  straight  courses  in  cement.  The  porch  construction  is 
similar  to  the  floors,  and  is  finished  with  a  granolithic  surface. 
The  roof  is  of  Spanish  tiles,  the  gutters  and  conductors  being 
of  copper. 

The  interior  finish  is  simple  but  durable  in  character,  and 
the  houses  are  well  equipped  in  plumbing,  hot  water,  etc.  The 
finish,  of  course,  is  of  wood.  The  upper  floors  are  of  slate. 
The  contract  price,  complete,  for  each  house  was  $4,600.  This 
is  an  increase  over  ordinary  construction  of  only  about  $500, 
as  was  shown  by  actual  bids  received;  but  in  view  of  the  fire¬ 
proof  qualities  the  houses  are  well  worth  the  difference,  and 
they  rent  so  readily  for  $45  a  month  that  it  is  the  owner’s 
intention  to  construct  twelve  more  of  the  same  character.  We 
do  not  present  these  as  samples  of  architectural  design,  but 
as  evidence  of  what  can  be  accomplished  by  an  intelligent  use 


of  burned  clay  products.  They  demonstrate  amply  what  we 
have  always  claimed,  that  ten  per  cent,  additional  cost  will 
for  simple  work  give  a  thoroughly  fireproof  house  in  place  of 
the  ordinary  inflammable  cellular  construction.  As  far  as  re¬ 
lates  to  design,  a  good  design  costs  no  more  in  fireproof  ma- 
aterial  than  in  ordinary  cheap  construction.  It  should  he 
borne  in  mind  that  in  the  case  of  these  houses  the  manufac¬ 
turer  of  the  burned  clay  products  is  himself  the  investor,  and 
they  offer  a  most  valuable  illustration  of  what  those  who  are 
most  familiar  with  burned  clay  products  can  accomplish  in 
this  direction. 

Another  and  somewhat  more  ambitious  construction  in  the 
same  line  has  been  called  to  our  attention  and  is  illustrated 
herewith.  The  Campania  Apartment  Building  has  been  erected 
at  Akron,  Ohio,  from  the  design  of  Bunts  &  Bliss,  architects, 
for  the  Akron  Fireproof  Construction  Company,  who  are 
owners  and  tile  manufacturers.  This  is  quite  a  good  sized 


The  Foundation  Walls. 


Furring  of  Hollow  Brick. 

building,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  illustration,  and  is  constructed 
entirely,  within  and  without,  of  burned  clay  material  and 
almost  entirely  of  cull  tile  which  the  construction  company 
had  on  hand.  The  outside  and  center  walls  are  built  up  partly 
in  three  thicknesses  of  4xl2xl2-inch  tile  and  partly  of  two 
thicknesses  of  6xGxl2-inch  partition  tile,  the  outside  being 
veneered  with  alternate  courses  of  paving  blocks  and  standard 
paving  bricks,  the  different  sizes  being  used  so  as  to  bond 
with  the  6-inch  tile  courses  of  the  side  walls.  All  these  tiles 
are  laid  in  Portland  cement.  The  webs  run  vertically  and  the 
outside  facing  tiles  which  are  4x6xl2-inch  have  smooth  ex¬ 
terior  surfaces,  while  the  balance  have  the  usual  scratch  sur¬ 
face  of  partition  tiles. 

The  cornices,  sills,  lintels  and  belt  courses  are  all  of  tile 
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moldings  made  in  presses  in  the  same  manner  as  floor  and 
partition  tiles  are  made.  All  the  partitions  are  of  4-inch 
hollow  tiles,  with  a  single  tile  five  feet  long  for  each  tread. 
Even  the  tank  on  the  roof  is  constructed  of  tile  reinforced 
with  steel  bands  and  plastered  on  the  inside  with  Portland 
cement.  In  actual  construction,  all  the  wall  and  partitions 
were  carried  up  simultaneously,  and  when  a  floor  level  was 
reached,  the  flooring— which  is  on  the  Johnson  system  with 
G-inch  tiles  spanning  17  feet  3  inches — was  laid  at  once  over 
the  whole  area  before  the  next  story  walls  and  partitions  were 
started,  thus  affording  a  perfectly  uniform  floor  surface,  tying 
the  walls  and  floor  thoroughly  together.  Wooden  flooring 
was  omitted  entirely.  A  composition  of  plaster  and  sawdust 
or  wood  pulp  was  floated  true  over  the  tile  blocks  and  a  wooden 
strip  carried  around  the  edges  of  the  rooms  for  nailing 
carpets. 

The  exterior  of  the  building  has  been  treated  in  a  very 


Partitions  of  Hollow  Tile. 


The  Floors. 


dignified  manner  which  agrees  admirably  with  the  character 
of  the  material,  and,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  without  knowing 
the  color  effect,  presents  a  very  satisfactory  appearance.  The 
building  contains  twenty-one  suites,  was  completed  in  about 
nine  months  from  the  time  it  was  started  and  cost  only  about 
$45,000,  which  is  a  very  moderate  price  for  a  structure  of 
these  dimensions. 

In  illustrating  these  two  examples  of  fireproof  houses,  we 
wish  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  they  are  distinct  marks  of 
progress.  We  will  not  evolve  at  one  bound  a  complete  system 
of  construction  and  exterior  treatment  in  burned  clay  product 
upon  which  no  improvements  can  be  made.  But  the  fact  that 
each  of  these  instances  represents  buildings  which  are  thor¬ 


oughly  fireproof  in  all  their  details  and  at  the  same  time  are 
eminently  successful  from  the  investment  standpoint,  while 
offering  abundant  opportunity  for  satisfactory  architectural 
treatment  shows  conclusively  that  fireproof  dwellings  are  not 
a  fancy  of  a  manufacturer  or  a  theorist,  and  that  there  is  no 
valid  financial  aesthetic  or  constructive  reason  why  our  dwell¬ 
ings  and  hotels  of  even  the  most  humble  nature  should  not  be 
constructed  in  the  same  manner  as  these  buildings. 


THE  MIRROR  IN  THE  FLAT. 

“I  wonder  that  dwellers  in  cramped  quarters  do  not  make 
more  use  of  mirrors  to  add  light  and  apparent  size  to  their 
narrow  apartments,”  said  a  woman  whose  hobby  is  artistic 
furnishing.  “In  my  one  case  I  have  found  nothing  more 
effective  in  certain  rooms  than  a  generous  expanse  of  look- 
in  glass. 

“Take,  for  instance,  my  hall.  It  is  poorly  lighted  by  day, 
and  it  is  a  mite  of  a  place  anyway;  yet  it  has  to  serve  the 
double  purpose  of  reception  hall  and  an  apology  for  the  much 
abused  music  room,  by  which  I  mean  it  must  contain  the 
piano  and  a  music  cabinet. 

“What  is  more,  the  ingenious  architect  contrived  to  cut  a 
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door  where  one  is  entirely  useless,  and  the  piano  must  stand 
across  the  corner  directly  in  front  of  that  door.  It  is  a  most 
awkward  arrangement,  and  I  thought  till  my  brains  were 
numb  trying  to  evolve  some  scheme  for  that  impossible  cor¬ 
ner. 

“At  last  it  came  to  me.  At  a  dingy  little  shop  I  purchased 
a  mirror,  buying  it  at  so  much  a  foot,  which  made  it  quite 
inexpensive,  and  had  it  set  in  plain  pine  frame.  The  whole 
was  as  long  as  my  piano  and  about  two  and  a  half  feet  wide. 

“I  stained  the  frame  a  green  that  toned  with  my  wall 
paper.  Then  I  had  it  hung  just  above  the  piano,  with  a  soft 
silk  drapery  filling  in  the  awkward  space  between  the  mirror 
and  the  ceiling. 

“The  angle  at  which  the  mirror  is  placed  causes  it  to  re¬ 
flect  light  from  three  rooms,  two  of  these  having  arched  open¬ 
ings,  across  which  are  shelves  containing  pieces  of  pottery. 
The  reflection  of  these,  with  the  portieres  suspended  below 
the  shelves,  gives  a  most  pleasant  picture  for  my  mirror,  and 
the  effect  upon  the  light  and  airness  of  my  little  hall  is  quite 
remarkable.” — Exchange. 
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German  Brickmaker  Honored. — The  Emperor  of  Germany, 

as  King  of  Prussia,  has  conferred  the  Order  of  the  Red  Eagle 
(fourth  class)  upon  Karl  Wahlen,  a  brick  manufacturer  of 
Cologne,  Germany— Deut.  T.  and  Z.  Z. 


Molybdenum  Yellow  For  Sharp  Fire. — This  color  is  obtained 

by  precipitating  ammonium  molybdate  with  hydrochloric  acid 
and  redissolving  the  precipitate  in  an  excess  of  the  reagent. 
We  then  introduce  zinc  in  the  liquor,  which  produces  a  blue 
coloration.  The  deposit  is  filtered  and  afterward  fritted  at  a 
temperature  of  500  C.  We  pass  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  man¬ 
ganese  over  the  layer  of  color  and  the  firing  is  done  at  Seger 
cone  12. — La  Ceram. 


Metal  Molds  for  Roofing  Tiles. — In  Belgium  for  a  long 

time  past  one  of  the  largest  roofing  tile  works  has  pressed 
lock  joint  tiles  with  the  upper  mold  of  metal  and  only  the 
lower  part  of  the  mold  plaster.  These  tiles  have  a  smooth 
upper  surface,  and  the  slipping,  which  had  formerly  been  neces¬ 
sary,  has  been  entirely  discontinued.  It  is  intended  to  make 
the  lower  parts  of  the  molds  also  of  metal.  To  prevent  the 
clay  sticking,  the  molds  will  be  heated  with  steam.  There 
are  also  some  factories  in  Switzerland  that  work  in  this 
way. — Tonind.  Z. 


Blisters  on  Skin  of  Sewer  Pipe. — In  reply  to  a  question  as 

to  the  cause  and  prevention  of  blisters  on  the  interior  and  ex¬ 
terior  surfaces  of  sewer  pipe,  this,  in  by  far  the  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  cases,  is  caused  by  the  improper  charging  of  the  clay 
into  the  press.  If  the  balls  of  clay  are  put  in  the  press  in  such 
way  that  hollows  are  formed  containing  air,  then  blisters  are 
the  inevitable  result.  The  enclosed  air  near  the  inner  or  outer 
skin  is  the  cause  of  blisters.  These  can  be  avoided  by  properly 
filling  the  press.  The  formation  of  blisters  is  also  favored  by 
running  the  press  at  a  high  speed. — Tonind.  Z. 


Fined  for  Lead  Glaze. — In  the  District  Court  of  Joseph- 

stadt,  Vienna,  Austria,  six  manufacturers  of  clay  utensils, 
along  with  six  dealers,  were  prosecuted  under  the  laws  for  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  general  health,  for  selling  clay  goods,  the  glaze 
of  which  contained  too  large  a  proportion  of  lead.  The  de¬ 
fendants  pleaded  that  the  glaze  they  used  was  the  same  as 
had  been  in  use  for  centuries,  without  any  objection  ever 
being  raised  against  it.  Upon  the  evidence  of  the  experts 
offered  by  the  government,  fines  of  from  50  to  100  crowns  were 
inflicted  upon  the  manufacturers.  The  dealers  were  ac¬ 
quitted. — Oest.  Z. 


Burning  Vitrified  Bricks  in  Continuous  Kilns. — A  question 

has  been  asked  whether  klinkers  (vitrified  bricks)  can  be 
burned  in  a  continuous  kiln.  There  are  different  kinds  of 
klinkers,  though  in  the  strict  acceptation  of  the  word,  a 
klinker  is  only  a  brick  that  is  well  vitrified  and  possesses  very 
little  porosity.  Very  often  a  hard-burned  building  brick  is 
called  a  klinker,  while,  in  fact  it  has  no  right  to  the  name. 
To  burn  a  genuine  klinker  is  a  much  more  difficult  operation 
than  to  burn  a  common  brick,  but  notwithstanding  this  it  can 
be  done  in  a  continuous  kiln  and  the  latter  is  largely  used  for 
the  purpose.  The  necessary  conditions  are  that  the  continuous 
kiln  shall  be  properly  constructed  in  order  to  get  perfect 
klinkers.  Even  Oldenburg  klinkers,  wrhich,  as  is  well  known, 
require  the  most  care  in  burning,  can  be  burned  in  a  cor¬ 
rectly  designed  continuous  kiln,  though  no  special  construction 
is  needed  for  this.  In  any  case  the  kind  of  kiln  that  should 
be  selected  is  one  that  will  not  only  burn  correctly  but  will 
give  all  the  advantages  in  economy  of  fuel  over  the  common 


kiln.  The  difference  between  these  two  is  so  great  that  burn¬ 
ing  klinkers  in  the  common  kiln  often  makes  them  too  expen¬ 
sive  to  compete  with  those  burned  in  a  continuous  kiln.  One 
of  the  essentials  for  producing  a  good  klinker  is  that  the  clay 
should  be  suitable  and  capable  of  being  vitrified  without  too 
much  difficulty. — Deut.  T.  and  Z.  Z. 


Importance  of  Ventilation. — In  buildings  where  a  great 

number  of  persons  are  gathered  together,  the  best  methods  of 
ventilation  are  by  forcing  the  air  in  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
rid  of  the  vitiated  air.  The  value  of  a  complete  and  auto¬ 
matic  system  of  ventilation  and  the  economy  resuting  from  it 
is  proved.  A  very  good  example  is  furnished  in  the  case  of 
a  public  hospital,  where  complete  ventilation  was  found  to 
cost  one  and  two-fifths  cents  per  day  per  bed,  but  a  considera¬ 
ble  saving  was  effected  in  consequence  of  the  more  rapid 
recovery  of  the  patients,  causing  their  stay  to  be  shortened. — 
Rev.  Ind.  Mines  et  Met. 


The  White  Fuel  in  France. — What  the  French  call  “White 
Fuel”  or  “White  Coal” — La  Houille  blanche — is  natural- water 
power.  While  Europe  has  no  Niagara,  yet  several  of  the  coun¬ 
tries,  notably  Switzerland  and  France,  exploit  their  water¬ 
falls  and  streams  with  a  thoroughness  that  we  might  do  well 
to  imitate.  The  report  of  the  General  Budget  of  Commerce  of 
France,  according  to  the  statistics  of  the  Office  of  Works,  on 
the  non-navigable  rivers  of  the  country  there  are  4G,000  works, 
utilizing  49,000  waterfalls,  giving  a  total  of  500,000  h.  p.  On 
the  navigable  rivers  there  are  1,500  plants  with  water  power 
to  the  extent  of  80,000  h.  p. — Mois  Scientif.  et  Indus. 


Ornamental  Ground  on  Porcelain. — The  production  of  an 

ornamental  or  pebbled  ground  on  porcelain  is  an  old 
practice.  For  this  we  use  porcelain  beads,  or  grains  of  the 
desired  size,  or  we  may  use  glass  beads.  The  biscuited  ware 
is  glazed  in  the  usual  manner  and,  while  the  glaze  is  wet,  the 
porcelain  or  glass  granules  are  sifted  on,  as  there  must  be  no 
interruption  in  this  operation  of  sifting  on  the  grains,  which 
would  be  caused  by  the  drying  of  the  glaze,  we  mix  with  it  one 
of  the  adhesives,  either  gum,  dextrine,  or  starch.  The  amount 
of  the  adhesive  is  to  be  found  by  trial.  The  ware  then  goes 
into  the  glost  fire  and  we  get  the  pebbled  ground,  which  can 
afterwards  be  gilded  or  decorated  in  any  way. — Keram  Rund. 


Pumice  Stone. — In  reply  to  a  question  as  to  the  production 
of  artificial  pumice  stone  it  is  not  easy  to  understand  the 
object  of  this.  Pumice  is  a  natural  product,  a  volcanic  ash. 
It  is  found  in  large  quantities  along  the  Rhine  and  in  some 
places  it  crops  out  on  the  surface.  It  is  used  there  for  making 
float  bricks  (Schwemmsteine)  and  the  inquirer  probably 
wants  to  know  how  to  make  these.  The  method  is  very  sim¬ 
ple.  The  pumice,  which  is  found  in  the  form  of  sand,  is 
mixed  with  hydrauiic  lime  so  as  to  form  a  mass  that  can  be 
molded  just  in  the  same  way  that  soft  mud  brick  are  molded 
and  struck  by  hand.  The  ordinary  wooden  brick  mold  is  used. 
The  bricks  are  set  out  to  harden  in  the  air,  under  cover.  In 
a  few  months’  time,  depending  upon  the  condition  of  the 
weather,  they  are  hard  enough  for  building.— Tonind.  Z. 

Burning  Flint  at  Quarry. — A  fire  brick  works  that  uses 
large  quantities  of  flint  proposes  that  this  should  be  burned  at 
the  quarry.  This  question  is  asked  whether  this  would  be  an 
advantage  and  whether  the  ordinary  furnace  for  roasting  iron 
ore  would  be  suitable,  or  what  kiln  would  be  the  best.  The 
reply  to  this  is  that  it  is  not  very  clear  that  anything  would 
be  gained  by  calcining  the  flint  before  transporting  it.  It  is 
usual  to  burn  shale  for  fire  bricks  on  the  spot  where  it  is  got 
out,  so  as  to  get  rid  of  the  water  and  organic  matters  in  it. 
This  gives  us  a  considerable  saving  in  freight,  but  that  would 
not  be  the  case  with  flint.  Calcined  flint,  in  consequence  of 
its  friable  condition,  would  be  more  difficult  to  transport  and 
to  keep  clean,  while  the  hard,  smooth,  raw  flints  would  give 
no  trouble.  In  addition  to  this,  the  calcined  flints,  if  exposed 
to  the  wet,  will  take  up  large  quantities  of  water.  It  is  the 
universal  custom  to  deliver  the  raw  flint  in  an  uncalcined  state. 
An  additional  reason  is  that  the  chief  users  of  it  for  refractory 
purposes — that  is,  the  manufacturers  of  Dinas  firebrick — 
nearly  always  employ  it  in  the  uncalcined  state,  as  other¬ 
wise  it  becomes  too  soft  for  their  purpose.  Calcining 
is  only  resorted  to  when  there  are  special  reasons  for 
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it.  Sometimes  the  object  is  to  give  it  an  unchangeable 
volume.  For  this  purpose  it  has  to  be  burned  for  a  long  time 
and  at  a  very  high  temperature.  We  also  calcine  flint  when  it 
has  to  be  ground  finely,  the  action  of  the  fire  making  it  ten¬ 
der,  but  it  is  seldom  required  for  any  other  purpose  than  for 
the  manufacture  of  porcelain. — Tonind.  Z. 


Gentlemen’s  Agreements. — At  the  recent  meeting  of  the 
Association  of  German  Brick  Manufacturers  at  the  Architects’ 
Hall,  Berlin,  Dr.  Fiebelkorn,  Berlin,  made  some  remarks  upon 
the  experience  the  association  had  during  the  past  year  in  ar¬ 
rangements  for  maintaining  prices  that  would  show  a  reasona¬ 
ble  profit.  For  years  past  the  association  has  actively  endeav¬ 
ored  to  promote  agreement  in  the  matter  of  prices  which 
should  be  for  the  general  good  of  the  craft  .and  prevent  throat¬ 
cutting  competition.  The  inquiries  from  many  parts  respecting 
participation  in  such  agreements  increased  each  year;  never¬ 
theless,  the  association  had  a  number  of  unpleasant  experiences. 
The  association  ought  to  be  repaid  in  some  way  for  the  time 
and  money  it  expended,  and  it  was  hardly  an  equivalent  when 
at  last  it  received  nothing  more  than  “very  much  obliged,” 
and  sometimes  not  even  that.  What  the  association  requires 
is  that  those  gentlemen  seeking  its  aid  should  at  least  be  mem¬ 
bers.  The  question  continually  arises  whether  a  central  office 
should  be  established  or  whether  there  should  be  an  agreement 
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among  the  members  as  to  price.  When  the  one  is  recommended 
the  other  is  usually  wanted.  The  question  appears  to  be  a 
difficult  one  to  answer,  but  the  association  has  now  taken  the 
stand  that  the  agreement  upon  prices  is  not  advisable  and  that 
the  only  road  to  success  is  by  way  of  the  central  sales  office. 
In  an  agreement  upon  prices  the  gentlemen  pledge  themselves 
not  to  sell  below  certain  figures.  The  books  all  show  very  fair 
and  honest  faces,  but  if  we  investigate  closely  we  nevertheless 
find  that  there  has  been  price-cutting.  The  principal  use  of 
price  agreements  is  to  deceive  people.  One  difficulty  which  is 
often  a  great  hindrance  to  these  agreements  is  that  men  are 
continually  striving  to  get  more  out  of  the  thing  than  the  other 
man  gets.  The  question  of  adjustments  for  varying  freight 
rates  also  plays  a  very  serious  part.  Especially  difficult  is  this 
when  the  transportation  is  by  teaming.  Where  a  central  sales 
office  is  established  some  of  the  members  of  the  union  seem  to 
think  that  the  society  shoud  pay  these  freight  differences  out 
of  its  own  funds.  Other  extraordinary  experiences  the  asso¬ 
ciation  has  had.  For  instance,  a  manager  of  a  large  works 
wanted  to  be  the  manager  of  the  central  sales  office,  so  that  he 
could  get  knowledge  that  would  be  useful  to  him  later  in  his 
own  works!  The  manager  of  the  central  office  must  be  a  man 
who  is  disinterested  and  impartial.  It  is  not  possible  to  lay 
down  a  plan  that  will  be  applicable  in  every  case,  as  so  much 
depends  upon  local  conditions.  The  association  only  suggests 
a  general  scheme,  the  working  out  of  details  must  be  left  to 
the  parties  themselves  and  debated  point  by  point.  The  one 
thing  most  needful  is  that  all  personalities  should  be  strictly 
excluded  from  meetings  and  discussions.  There  are  many  who 


think  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  establish  a  central  sales  office, 
but  this  is  not  so  if  we  bring  to  the  work  good  will  and  an  hon¬ 
est  endeavor  to  do  the  right  thing.  Dr.  Fiebelkorn  concluded 
his  remarks  by  saying:  “Get  together  with  your  brothers  of 
the  craft  and  form  associations  for  selling.  Do  this  when  times 
are  good,  for  good  times  are  inevitably  followed  by  bad  times 
and  then  it  is  too  late. — Keram  Rund. 


LATEST  PRESS  FOR  DRY  OR  SEMI-DRY  CLAY  AND 

SAND-LIME  BRICK. 


We  are  pleased  to  present  to  our  readers  the  accompany¬ 
ing  illustrations  of  the  new  Grath  Special  Brick  Press,  which 
the  manufacturers  claim  has  the  following  advantages  over 
other  makes  of  presses,  viz.: 

It  is  the  simplest,  strongest  and  most  powerful  press  in 
the  market.  Has  greater  pressing  strength  than  all  other 
presses  of  the  same  capacity.  All  gears  and  working  parts 
of  press  are,  except  lift-out  lever,  inside  of  frame  and  be¬ 
tween  main  bearings,  insuring  greater  power.  No  side  strain 
on  frame  and  greater  width  between  frames  allowing  wider 
bearings  in  toggle  and  thicker  liners  in  mold.  Balanced 
double  charger  and  lift-out  movements.  All  parts  above  floor 
level.  Toggle  bearings  arranged  so  that  minimum  strain  is  on 
shaft  in  toggle  bearings,  giving  a  longer  life  to  toggle  bearing 


Front  View  of  Grath  Brick  Press. 

bushings.  Pressing  arrangements  so  fixed  that  air  is  allowed 
to  escape  from  clay  before  final  pressure  is  applied  to  clay, 
allowing  more  pressure  put  on  brick  without  danger  of  split¬ 
ting  open.  Brick  placed  in  different  places  in  mold.  When 
clay  is  damp  brick  are  pressed  lower  down  in  mold  than  when 
clay  is  dry,  allowing  a  longer  life  to  mold.  Three-inch  space 
between  top  of  charger  and  top  die  plates.  Easy  adjustment 
of  lift-out  so  that  bottom  die-plates  are  always  level  with 
top  of  mold.  Easy  adjustment  of  thickness  of  brick.  Simple 
and  strong  clay  regulator.  Only  press  with  crank  shaft  lower 
than  toggle  bearings;  this  allows  pitman  to  lift  toggle  in  open¬ 
ing  toggle  in  place  of  pushing  toggle  open,  prevents  strain 
on  guides  for  top  cross  head.  The  same  advantage  is  pos¬ 
sessed  in  closing  toggle,  as  pitman  does  not  pull  against 
guides,  but  pulls  down  toggle.  All  parts  subject  to  heavy 
strain  made  of  material  to  withstand  same  without  fear  of 
breakage,  all  shafts  and  pins  of  tool  st'eel.  Side  arms  are 
six  inches  wide  and  four  inches  thick  and  of  steel  forgings. 
Movement  of  side  arms,  straight  up  and  down.  No  friction 
where  connected  with  lower  cross-head  or  toggle  on  top.  Lift- 
out  levers,  steel  castings.  Bearings  of  best  phosphor  bronze. 
Steel  crank  shaft,  with  phosphor  bronze  bushing.  Press  equip¬ 
ped  with  latest  and  best  friction  clutch  and  brake,  so  that 
press  can  be  started  and  stopped  instantly.  Press  equipped 
with  best  chilled  iron  mold  box.  For  further  information, 
write  to  Illinois  Supply  and  Construction  Company,  St.  Louis, 
Mo. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

BURNED  CLAY  VS.  ALL  COMPETITORS. 


First  Paper. 


UCH  is  now  being  written  concerning 
the  coming  competitor  with  clay  pro¬ 
ducts  for  first  place  in  the  ranks  of 
building  material.  All  seem  to  agree 
that  wood  must  rapidly  give  place  to  a 
more  solid  and  enduring  material,  as 
the  public  taste  becomes  better  educated, 
and  the  possession  of  wealth  gives  the  means  of  gratifying 
this  superior  taste.  Besides,  our  great  forests  are  now  a  thing 
of  the  past,  and  of  a  necessity,  steel  and  other  hard  building 
materials  must  take  the  place  of  lumber.  It  has  been  very 
gratifying  to  the  pride,  and  pocket  book  as  well,  of  the  brick 
manufacturer  to  note  the  rise  of  their  products  in  popular  es¬ 
timation.  They  still  look  forward  to  a  rapid  growth  of  public 
sentiment  in  their  favor.  Millions  of  dollars  have  lately  been 
expended  in  brick  plants,  new  and  old,  with  a  view  to  supply¬ 
ing  the  ever  increasing  demand  for  the  best  building  material 
on  earth.  Very  few  manufacturers  have  considered  the  cost  in 
reconstructing  their  old  plants  or  building  new  ones.  They 
have  erected  fire  proof  factory  buildings,  installed  the  costliest 
power  plants  and  the  most  expensive  labor-saving  devices  for 
handling  clay  and  producing  bricks,  and  their  kilns  form  a 
fire  proof  city  that  would  easily  house  a  good  sized  nation,  and 
now,  after  all  this  expenditure  of  capital,  are  we  in  danger  of 
meeting  a  competitor  that  will  so  far  put  us  in  the  background 
that  we  will  have  to  let  our  furnaces  burn  out  and  sell  our 
kilns  for  rubbish  and  our  machinery  for  junk?  Or,  if  not  so 
bad  as  all  that,  is  there  really  entering  the  race  a  new  ma¬ 
terial  that  will  become  a  formidable  antagonist  in  the  building 
lists?  If  there  is  such  a  material — such  a  strong  candidate 
for  popular  favor,  we  want  to  know  it,  and  look  the  matter 
squarely  in  the  face  and  be  ready  to  meet  any  and  all  as  they 
come  forward.  If  other  building  materials  possess  qualities 
that  recommend  them  to  the  architect  and  builder  more  favor¬ 
ably  than  brick,  we  should  find  it  out  before  it  is  forced  upon 
us  by  competition,  and  like  the  gambler  who  has  bet  on  the 
wrong  horse,  or  the  speculator  who  is  long  on  Amalgamated 
Copper  when  he  should  be  short,  we  may  hedge  our  interests 
before  our  finances  get  in  too  frenzied  condition. 

The  field  of  operation  for  the  production  of  builder’s  sup¬ 
plies  is  such  a  vast  one  and  rapidly  growing  so  much  greater, 
that  it  is  no  wonder  that  every  man  who  is  engaged  in  the 
various  enterprises  that  produce  these  supplies  is  pushing  his 
wares  to  the  utmost  of  his  ability,  jealously  guarding  his  own 
interests,  and  urging  a  further  development  of  his  particular 
line  of  goods.  An  immense  amount  of  builder’s  supplies  was 
consumed  in  1904.  A  greater  amount  will  be  required  for  1905. 
Who  will  supply  it?  As  brick  manufacturers,  we  are  looking 
for  a  great  slice  of  the  trade  to  fall  our  way.  We  have  on 
hand  a  goodly  supply  of  first-class  material,  some  of  it  already 
on  the  ground  ready  for  the  builder  to  commence  his  work. 
Yet  we  are  planning  to  produce  such  an  amount  during  the 
next  twelve  months  that  the  products  of  all  previous  years 
will  be  surpassed  by  many  millions.  We  may  be  sure  that  deal¬ 
ers  and  manufacturers  of  other  kinds  of  materials  are  not  sit¬ 
ting  idly  by  while  we  plan  to  gobble  the  whole  trade.  They 
too  are  busy  in  factory  and  salesroom,  making  estimates  and 
laying  plans  to  force  an  entering  wedge  into  our  well  estab¬ 
lished  trade,  and  thereby  deprive  us  of  sales  that  seem  already 
within  our  grasp.  .  ,  , 

It  will  do  us  no  good  to  deny  or  overlook  the  fact  that 
many  of  our  customers  are  on  the  lookout  for  competing  build¬ 
ing  materials.  The  habit  of  economy  is  strong  in  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people  in  spite  of  their  reputation  for  reckless  business 
methods  and  lavish  expenditures.  They  are  looking  for  bar¬ 
gains.  Their  eyes  and  ears  are  open  for  some  new  thing,  and 
they  have  become  so  accustomed  to  new  methods  completely 


wiping  out  old  ones,  that  they  would  not  be  surprised  if  even 
the  basic  principles  of  our  existence  should  be  superseded  by 
seme  Yankee  notion  that  should  prove  itself  to  be  far  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  Creator’s  plans  and  purposes.  But  in  spite  of 
this  characteristic  of  all  purchasers  of  any  materials,  the 
American  people  as  a  whole  have  never  taken  a  step  backward, 
no  matter  what  inducement  may  have  been  offered  in  the  way 
of  something  just  as  good  and  far  cheaper.  The  fact  that  the 
cost  of  brick  structures  has  increased  considerable  during  the 
last  ten  years  has  caused  much  of  the  restlessness  which  we 
have  noticed  among  our  customers.  Wages  and  fuel  have  risen 
at  least  fifty  per  cent,  during  the  last  decade,  and  as  a  con¬ 
sequence,  we  were  forced  to  raise  the  price  of  our  products, 
though  not  nearly  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  rise  in  the 
cost  of  labor  and  fuel.  By  economy  of  management  and  the 
employment  of  the  best  in  the  labor  saving  devices  we  have 
been  able  to  hold  our  prices  far  below  what  they  must  have 
been  had  it  not  been  for  the  push  and  broad  minded  policy  of 
the  brick  manufacturer. 

But  amid  all  of  this  struggle  of  competition  and  strenuous 
aim  to  keep  the  prices  of  our  products  to  the  lowest 
notch  commensurate  with  prosperity,  we  have  never  offered 
our  customers  a  brick  of  inferior  quality.  In  fact  our  aim 
has  always  been  to  make  a  better  brick  at  the  same  old  price. 
We  succeeded  in  making  the  better  brick,  but  on  account  of 
conditions  beyond  our  control,  we  were  forced  to  slightly 
change  the  old  price.  But  the  increased  price  of  bricks  was 
not  the  largest  item  in  the  increased  cost  of  brick  structures. 
I  refer  now  to  the  increased  cost  of  laying  bricks  in  the  wall. 
We  do  not  contend  that  the  wages  for  brick  masons  is  too 
high,  for  we  are  ready  to  grant  them  the  right  to  increased 
wages  just  the  same  as  to  all  who  make  their  living  by  the 
sweat  of  their  brow.  But  the  cost  of  bricklaying  has  in¬ 
creased  far  beyond  the  figures  justifiable  from  the  higher 
wages  paid  the  laborer.  Ten  years  ago  we  thought  that  the 
bricklayer  did  us  more  good  in  proportion  to  his  wages 
than  any  other  class  of  laborers  in  our  employ.  But  today, 
the  standard  for  admission  to  the  union  seems  to  be  so  much 
lower  that  the  reverse  of  the  above  statement  seems  nearer  the 
truth.  Then,  if  we  paid  union  wages  we  were  sure  to  get  value 
received  both  in  quantity  and  quality  of  work.  Now,  we  often 
fail  in  getting  the  quality  of  work  done,  and  as  for  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  work  done  per  hour,  as  compared  with  the  past,  we 
believe  it  will  fall  twenty-five  per  cent,  below  the  standard. 

This, is  a  summary  of  the  causes  that  lead  our  customers 
to  look  for  something  about  as  good  as  bricks  but  to  be  had 
for  less  money. 

But  what  does  it  take  to  make  a  strong  competitor  as  a 
building  material?  We  would  sum  it  up  about  as  follows: 

1.  General  qualities  of  utility,  such  as  strength,  durability 
and  range  of  use. 

2.  Cost  of  production. 

3.  Abundance  and  general  distribution  of  raw  materials. 

4.  Artistic  qualities. 

There  are  now,  besides  our  honest  old  competitor,  natural 
stone,  two  new  knights  entering  the  lists — sand-lime  bricks 
and  artificial  stone  in  various  forms.  We  have  been  up  against 
natural  stone  for  so  many  years  that  it  is  not  worth  while 
to  give  it  more  than  a  passing  glance.  Not  that  stone  is  a  foe 
to  be  despised,  but  we  have  already  met  that  competitor  and 
do  not  fear  that  natural  stone  will  cut  a  larger  figure  in  the 
building  world  in  times  to  come  than  it  has  in  the  past.  We 
have  well  adapted  ourselves  to  the  stone  trade  and  can  cal¬ 
culate  almost  to  a  dot  the  number  of  jobs  in  our  territory  that 
will  use  stone.  We  have  given  stone  a  certain  niche  to  fill 
and  for  years  we  have  been  narrowing  that  niche  until  we 
feel  that  we  have  that  old  competitor  well  in  hand.  How  we 
have  had  to  fight  for  the  ascendency  over  natural  stone  every 
brickmaker  is  well  aware.  What  a  campaign  of  education  we 
had  to  conduct  before  we  forced  the  public  to  recognize  the  su¬ 
perior  qualities  of  our  products,  and  forced  them  to  drop  the 
old  comparison  of  “just  as  good  as  stone”  until  now  on  all 
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sides  we  hear  our  would-be  competitors  saying  “just  as  good 
as  brick.”  At  last  we  have  become  the  standard  of  excellence. 

The  first  new  competitor  to  which  we  shall  give  attention 
is  sand-lime  bricks.  Being  bricks,  capable  of  all  of  the  various 
combinations  possible  in  brick  work,  we  readily  agree  that 
(his  product  fills  some  of  the  schedule  of  qualities  necessary 
in  a  strong  competitor.  But  it  lacks  in  some  of  the  main 
qualities,  and  one,  the  most  important  of  all,  durability,  yet  to 
be  proven.  This  doubt  in  regard  to  durability  that  naturally 
comes  to  the  mind  of  the  investor  in  building  materials  will 
hinder  the  sales  of  sand-lime  bricks  for  years  to  come,  even  if 
(hey  are  as  durable  as  their  friends  and  manufacturers  claim 
them  to  be.  Practical  men  do  not  like  to  try  the  untried,  to 
put  their  money  into  an  investment  that  has  several  elements 
of  uncertainty  when  they  can  find  something  of  undoubted 
qualities  for  the  same  money.  Judging  from  the  reports  of  the 
sand-lime  manufacturers  in  their  convention,  it  is  plain  that 
they  are  already  contending  with  this  end  of  the  sales  prop¬ 
osition.  They  frequently  said  that  architects  and  builders 
seemed  afraid  to  give  their  product  a  trial,  and  complained 
that  clay  brick  men  were  assisting  to  spread  the  doubt  which 
the  sand-lime  men  so  much  dread.  Is  there  anything  unfair 
about  that?  You  say  that  your  bricks  are  just  as  good  as  ours, 
and  even  better.  We  say  that  we  doubt  it,  and  honestly  we  do. 
So  do  builders  and  architects,  and  the  men  who  are  ready  to 
put  their  money  into  something  good  doubt  it.  We  do  not 
say  you  are  mistaken  beyond  doubt,  but  when  your  chemist 
explains  some  peculiar  phenomena  of  your  troubles  by  saying 
that  there  is  still  some  free  lime  left  in  the  bricks  after  com¬ 
ing  from  the  hardening  cylinder,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that 
this  free  lime  may  give  trouble  in  times  to  come,  when  years  of 
freezing  and  thawing,  rain,  sleet  and  snow  have  dope  their 
work.  We  cannot  have  the  confidence  in  the  resultant  of  a 
chemical  action  in  such  a  loose  conglomeration  as  ninety  per 
cent,  of  sand  and  ten  per  cent,  lime,  as  we  have  in  the  pro¬ 
ducts  of  our  fires  that  consume  every  particle  of  organic  mat¬ 
ter  and  reduces  the  clay  to  a  new  material  by  the  terriffic  force 
of  heat  at  from  1,800  degrees  to  3,000  degrees  Fahrenheit.  We 
cannot  believe  without  further  evidence  that  the  chemical 
action  of  twelve  hours  can  produce  such  a  change  as  our  sand- 
lime  friends  claim.  They  may  be  right,  but  the  public  in  gen¬ 
eral  are  not  ready  to  put  their  money  into  it. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

MAKING  CEMENT  BLOCK. 


DURING  a  BRIEF  sojourn  in  Sunny  Florida,  we  were 
recently  afforded  an  opportunity  of  observing  the 
modus  operandi  of  making  cement  block,  and,  as  much 
is  now  being  said  and  written  about  this  new  building  ma¬ 
terial,  we  studied  the  operation  with  much  interest.  The  work 
was  being  carried  on  by  four  dusky  Ethiopians,  who,  it  was 
plain  to  be  seen,  were  adepts.  In  fact,  the  vigor  and  rapidity 
of  their  movements  surprised  us  not  a  little,  for  we  had  always 
been  told  that  the  Southern  negro  knows  not  the  meaning  of 
hurry.  Our  wonderment  on  this  score  was  brief,  for,  on  in¬ 
quiry,  we  learned  that  the  quartet  were  not  natives,  but  were 
imported  to  Daytona  for  the  special  work  in  hand,  from  Jer¬ 
sey,  where  they  had  learned  the  trick  of  making  hollow 
blocks,  and  had  become  experts  at  the  work. 

The  builder,  for  whom  they  were  working,  had  taken  the 
contract  to  erect  a  three-story  structure,  50x92  feet,  to  be  occu¬ 
pied  as  storeroom  on  the  ground  floor  and  for  residence  pur¬ 
poses  above,  the  structure  to  be  built  entirely  of  cement 
block,  or  as  nearly  so  as  possible.  The  quartet  began  work 
the  first  week  in  December,  and  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  the 
last  week  in  March,  had  made  and  piled  out  very  nearly  20,000 
block.  They  expected  to  complete  the  job  by  the  middle  of 
April,  and  to  then  hie  back  to  their  Northern  homes. 

The  crew  consisted  of  two  molders,  who  were  paid  $2.50  a 
day,  and  two  helpers,  who  received  $1.50  each,  and  turned  out 


200  blocks  a  day,  working  nine  hours.  The  mechanical  equip¬ 
ment  consisted  of  a  molding  machine,  similar  to  that  illus¬ 
trated  on  page  590  of  this  issue,  but  of  a  different  make,  a 
sieve,  a  couple  of  shovels  and  a  rake.  Much  to  our  surprise 
we  were  told  that  the  seashore  sand  would  not  do  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  being  much  too  fine;  that  coarse  sand  is  necessary,  and 
the  coarser  the  better,  we  were  told.  The  sand  they  were  using 
was  hauled  from  the  interior  in  wagons,  and  cost  $1.30  per 
load,  a  load  of  sand,  with  the  cement,  making  38  blocks. 

The  work-shop  consisted  of  a  board  floor,  12x16  feet,  over 
which  was  stretched  a  tarpaulin  to  protect  the  workmen  from 
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Making  Cement  Block  at  Daytona,  Fla. 


the  sun.  A  bottomless  box,  three  feet  square  and  eighteen 
inches  high,  served  as  a  measui’e.  This  was  filled  with  sand 
(previously  sieved),  and  then  lifted  from  over  the  mass.  On 
top  of  the  heap  was  next  thrown  two  sacks  of  cement,  the 
proportion,  we  were  told,  being  three-fourths  sand  to  one- 
fourth  cement.  The  mass  was  then  shoveled  back  and  forth 
a  time  or  two,  after  which,  during  another  shoveling,  water 
was  sprinkled  on  to  the  mass  from  a  hose. 

After  being  thoroughly  mixed  and  moistened,  it  was  ready 
for  the  molding  machine,  into  which  it  was  shoveled  by  one  of 
the  experts,  while  the  other  quickly  and  vigorously  rammed 
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it  solid,  much  as  a  molder  does  in  a  foundry  flask.  When  the 
block  was  thus  formed,  it  was  turned  so  as  to  deposit  it  upon  a 
wooden  pallet,  and  the  sides  of  the  iron  molds  lifted  from  it 
in  sections.  The  block  was  then  picked  up  by  the  two  experts, 
who  carried  it  between  them  to  the  adjacent  lot,  where  it  was 
left  on  the  pallet  to  season.  It  would  be  ready  for  use,  we 
were  told,  after  ten  days  of  exposure  to  the  weather.  Little 
or  no  trouble  was  ever  experienced  from  cracking  or  checking, 
the  workmen  said. 

A  number  of  rock-faced  block  had  been  made  for  the  front 
of  the  building,  the  balance  being  of  the  ordinary  hollow  block 
form,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  sample  shown  in  the  accompany¬ 
ing  engraving.  They  measure  20x12x8  inches,  but  the  form 
and  size  can  both  be  changed,  as  desired,  by  simply  changing 
the  mold. 

These  cement  block  ought  to  become  popular  in  Florida, 
if  anywhere,  for  it  seems  especially  suited  to  that  warm,  dry 
climate,  and,  besides,  there  is  no  limit  to  the  supply  of  sand, 
and  cement  is  fairly  cheap,  while  clay  is  scarce  and  the  fuel 
with  which  to  burn  it  is  dear. 

Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

COMPARATIVE  VALUE  OF  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE. 


ONSIDERATION  of  the  comparative  value 
of  theory  and  practice  must  properly  be 
approached  through  a  comparison  of  prac¬ 
tice  and  theory  combined  against  theory  or 
practice  separately. 

We  often  find  cause  for  criticism  of  the 
old  saying — “Practice  makes  perfect.” 

While  practice  most  certainly  improves  the  results  sought, 
no  matter  in  what  line,  perfection,  if  ever  reached,  is  reached 
through  a  thorough  study  of  the  principles  governing  results 
and  applying  these  conclusions  or  theories  to  practice.  We 
have  a  way  of  saying,  or  thinking,  that  such  an  one  is  a 
failure  or  a  success,  without  being  fully  acquainted  with  the 
results  obtained  and  the  ends  sought. 

We  are  not  like  surgeons,  who  take  credit  for  a  “successful 
operation”  regardless  of  whether  or  not  the  patient  lives  or 
dies,  but  demand  the  evidence  of  success,  or  display  of  what 
the  world  observes  most  closely.  We  perhaps  as  a  rule  are 
apt  to  place  our  estimate  of  success  on  too  high  ground. 
There  are  practical  successes  which  make  very  little  show, 
but  for  all,  bring  a  good  deal  of  satisfaction  and  happiness 
into  the  world. 

When  we  have  to  do  with  the  large  examples  of  success, 
or  the  more  showy  ventures,  we  are  forced  to  call  upon  theory 
to  help  practice  lift  and  maintain  the  load  in  place.  Theory 
is  knowledge,  and  knowledge  properly  applied  is  power. 
This  being  the  case,  theory  is  a  very  good  and  necessary 
companion  to  practice.  Applied  to  clayworking,  theory  covers 
a  knowledge  of  clays  and  their  construction;  power,  its 
generation  and  transmission;  heat,  its  distribution  and  con¬ 
trol  and  applied  business  science.  A  complete  understanding 
of  these  branches  describes  the  practically  impossible  to 
practice  alone,  unless  backed  by  practically  unlimited  capital 
and  a  particularly  investigating  and  experimenting  frame  of 
mind  and  a  lusty  constitution. 

Professor  Orton,  of  the  Ohio  School  of  Ceramics,  gave  be¬ 
fore  the  last  convention  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  a  very  compre¬ 
hensive  paper  on  the  value  of  clay  testing.  The  impression 
gained  from  this  article  is,  that  chemical  analyses  of  clays  are 
not  by  themselves  of  particular  value  to  practical  clay- 
workers,  as  results  of  a  practical  nature  do  not  always  follow 
out  closely  the  line  which  analyses  and  tests  might  indicate. 
There  is  for  all  much  value  in  such  analyses,  when  seeking 
solutions  of  difficulties  met  with  in  working,  drying  and  burn¬ 
ing  clays,  when  handled  by  a  technically  trained  mind.  The 
idea  is  that  minds  which  are  technically  trained  overcome 
obstacles  more  quickly,  or  know  when  a  difficult  condition 
is  met,  whether  it  can  be  successfully  worked  out,  thus  sav¬ 


ing  time  and  money  by  not  experimenting  in  effort  to  bring 
about  results  that  theory  has  proven  practically  impossible 
from  a  profitable  standpoint.  We  can  all  find  on  our  plants 
evidences  of  practice  which  are  entirely  innocent  of  theory. 
Some  of  the  best  of  our  plants  are  glaringly  deficient  in  the 
questions  of  power  and  heat  economy,  and  yet  these  two 
questions  are  practically  the  main  means  of  expenditure. 
It  is  safe  to  affirm  that  millions  of  dollars  have  been  lost 
annually  to  the  users  of  steam  through  a  lack  of  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  theory. 

Theory  has  as  yet  some  considerable  to  accomplish  in  the 
matter  of  clay-ware  burning.  We  find  on  close  study  of  this 
question  that  we  are  producing  burns  at  a  frightful  loss  of 
heat  energy.  We  know  the  reason  why,  but  we  haven’t  found 
out  the  remedy  entirely.  We  are  compelled  to  raise  high  heats 
and  then  mix  same  with  cold  air  in  order  to  save  the  ware 
from  destruction.  Why  is  this?  It  is  simply  because  we  do 
not  employ  means  of  getting  the  proper  absorption  of  heat. 
This  has  been  quite  successfully  accomplished  in  the  con¬ 
tinuous  kiln.  We  ought,  as  clayworkers,  burners  of  ordinary 
wares,  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  we  had  better  stay  out 
of  the  business  until  we  have  the  means  of  building  a  heat 
conserving  kiln.  Well,  we  don’t  all  want  to  wait  until  we  are. 
too  old  to  feel  like  working,  and  so  must  take  up  with  the 
best  we  can  get.  That  is,  a  type  less  expensive  which  will 
handle  heat  and  give  at  least  a  comparatively  small  absorp¬ 
tion,  even  absorption  of  heat  that  is  generated  and  passed 
into  the  kiln  chamber.  How  can  this  be  accomplished? 
Through  theory  and  practice.  We  have  yet  another  branch 
where  theory  accomplishes  much.  Theory  is  business.  This 
is  business  science  or  comparative  study  of  records  and 
systems.  Business  science  points  with  unerring  finger  to  the 
sources  of  loss  or  profit.  A  loss  or  a  poor  method  is  quickly 
discovered  and  the  causes  understood  at  the  time,  or  im¬ 
mediately  following  the  operation.  It  is  difficult  to  compre¬ 
hend  loss,  except  in  a  general  way,  through  the  unscientific 
yearly  summary.  Thousands  of  different  firms  are  working 
clay  in  the  United  States.  We  will  say  that  a  complete  record 
is  kept  of  the  operations  and  results,  and  these  tabulations 
are  studied  and  carefully  examined  and  all  the  steps  leading 
up  to  certain  results  under  widely  different  and  under  iden¬ 
tical  circumstances  are  closely  looked  into,  and  the  whole 
operation  is  put  into  form  for  general  study  from  which  to 
form  conclusions  as  to  proper  methods — and  the  result  is 
theory,  which  bright  minds  may  assimilate  and  apply  to  fit 
their  several  cases.  Now,  how  may  such  possibilities  be  ac¬ 
complished  through  practical  experience?  You  may  ask — How 
do  we  gain  this  information?  Through  several  channels. 
First  comes  the  clayworking  journals  and  the  conventions  in 
one  class,  then  the  ceramic  schools,  and  the  geological  survey 
examinations  in  another,  and  then  comes  personal  observation 
and  individual  discussion. 

With  all  due  respect  to  the  practical  man,  he  is  not  as 
broad  and  successful  as  he  might  be  could  he  use  theory 
with  ease  and  not  allow  conceit  to  cause  him  to  repeatedly 
reach  seemingly  successful  results  with  a  maximum  of  cost. 
It  seems  necessary  that  man  should  forget  self  in  order  to 
accomplish  better  results.  He  should,  in  other  words,  give 
others  credit  for  knowing  a  great  deal  and  seek  their  knowl¬ 
edge,  or,  to  take  up  theory.  Practice  is  local,  and  when  moved 
to  new  fields  is  so  circumscribed  that  new  conditions  are  apt 
to  give  the  purely  practical  much  grief  and  many  disappoint¬ 
ments. 

Theory  of  itself  is  inactive,  a  thought  not  reflected  and 
consequently  inoperative.  We  find  failures  in  theory  practice, 
but  failure  comes  from  theorizing  on  theory;  in  other  words, 
dreaming — doing  things  in  the  mind  all  forgetful  of  practice 
or  execution.  Hawkeye. 


When  we  hear  a  man  running  his  neighbor  down,  we  sus¬ 
pect  he  is  trying  to  cover  his  own  shortcomings.  Dunn. 
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Written  for  Thk  Ci.ay- Worker. 

THE  CHICAGO  SITUATION. 

_  N  CHICAGO  BUILDING  circles  between 
March,  which  was  quiet,  and  April  1,  when 
£WyV\  men  in  most  of  the  material  and  construc- 

tion  offices  began  to  be  so  busy  they  fairly 
jumped  sideways,  a  building  boom  started 
JuMj  which,  it  is  predicted,  will  surpass  that  of  1892, 
the  year  preceding  the  World’s  Columbian  Expo- 
f  sition;  and  the  years  of  1901  and  1902,  when  the 

building  record  was  very  nearly  at  the  same  notch  and  in 
some  respects  better.  In  one  month  the  number  of  building 
permits  issued  weekly  leaped  from  around  forty  to  above 
the  200  mark,  and  with  the  opening  of  fair  weather  work 
on  structures  already  planned  and  provided  for  has  gone 
ahead  with  rapidity. 

While  the  month  of  March  was  slow  in  warming  up, 
however,  the  gain  over  previous  years  as  shown  by  the  records 
of  the  city  building  department  is  somewhat  remarkable. 
The  total  values  of  the  buildings  for  which  permits  were 
issued  last  month  was  $6,116,655,  the  majority  of  the  per¬ 
mits  being  taken  out  for  apartment  buildings  and  individual 
dwellings.  There  were  665  permits  issued  in  the  thirty-one 
days  of  the  month  for  a  frontage  of  26,943  feet.  In  March,  a 
year  ago,  the  total  estimated  cost  of  buildings  for  which 
permits  were  taken  out  was  only  $2,037,830,  and  in  1903,  the 
same  data  stood  $4,531,500. 

The  brisk  demand  for  vacant  property  suitable  for  houses 
and  flats  in  the  real  estate  market  during  the  past  six  weeks 
or  so,  and  even  earlier,  is  taken  as  an  indication  that  the 
trend  of  the  small  building  will  be  largely  in  that  direction 
this  year,  and  the  permits  now  being  taken  out  do  not  con¬ 
tradict  this  belief.  There  will,  however,  continue  to  be  activ¬ 
ity  in  the  downtown  district.  Not  only  will  this  be  within 
the  union  loop  district,  but  according  to  present  indications, 
to  a  considerable  extent  outside.  Marshall  Field  plans  to 
erect  a  ten-story  building  of  fireproof  construction,  and  cost¬ 
ing  about  $200,000,  at  Fifth  avenue  and  Polk  street,  which  will 
be  used  by  a  large  paper  manufacturing  company  under  a 
twenty-five  year  lease,  and.  other  instances  might  be  men¬ 
tioned.  The  removal  of  the  “redlight”  resorts  from  the 
block  in  Custom  House  court,  north  of  Harrison  and  south 
of  Van  Buren  streets,  awhile  ago,  was  considered  by  the  wise 
to  mark  less  a  great  gain  in  public  morals,  than  a  great  need 
of  the  property  for  commercial  purposes. 

One  of  the  large  downtown  structures,  for  which  a  permit 
was  issued  only  yesterday,  is  a  building  for  the  Northern 
Trust  Company  at  160-176  LaSalle  street.  The  proposed 
bank  building  will  be  four  stories  high  and  cost  $750,000. 
An  outside  building  venture,  of  such  proportions  that  it  is 
expected  to  attract  much  competition,  is  the  proposed  $10,- 
000,000  addition  to  the  Allis-Chalmers  electric  equipment 
plant  at  West  Allis,  near  Milwaukee,  Wis.  The  expenditure, 
which  is  calculated  to  increase  the  capacity  of  the  plant 
fourfold,  will  be  made  within  four  years.  The  use  of  an 
enormous  amount  of  clay  product  material  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  new  “shops”  is  expected  in  the  construction  work. 
The  enlargement  of  the  plant  results,  it  is  said,  from  the 
substitution  by  the  New  York  Central  and  Pennsylvania 
railroads  of  electricity  for  steam  as  a  motive  power. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  the  building  boom  being  on.  A 
trip  through  any  part  of  the  city  would  convince  even  the 
most  careless  observer  of  the  fact.  Contractors,  architects 
and  material  dealers  are  confident  of  “the  best  season  on 
record,”  and  with  money  conditions  favorable,  and  labor  and 
material  at  fairly  reasonable  figures,  there  is  no  reason  that 
it  should  not  be.  The  real  estate  market  started  in  somewhat 
high,  but  the  demand  seems  to  have  justified  it,  and  it  is 


likely  that  there  will  be  an  upward  trend  in  land  prices  again 
toward  fall. 

All  of  the  clay  machinery  firms  in  and  about  Chicago  seem 
to  be  quite  busy,  as  they  ought  to  be  at  this  season  of  the  year. 
“We  are  having  few  idle  moments  these  times,”  said  John  J. 
Moroney,  of  the  Chicago  Brick  Machinery  Company,  “and,  as 
•  ‘springtime,  gentle  Anne,’  again  bedecks  old  nature  in  the 
emerald  hue,  so  dear  to  the  heart  of  every  true  Irishman,  we 
will  have  to  work  overtime  taking  care  of  orders,  if  present 
prospects  are  realized.”  Mr.  Moroney,  who  is  known  as  the 
“King  of  Ireland”  among  his  associates,  celebrated  the  17th 
of  March,  as  is  his  wont,  by  a  poetic  effusion.  ’Tis  said  that 
John  always  writes  poetry  on  that  anniversary,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  is  his  latest  offense: 

ST.  PATRICK’S  DAY  IN  THE  MORNING. 

We  Irish  celebrate  this  day, 

St.  Patrick  drove  the  snakes  away; 

And  many  a  worn  out  brick  machine 
Should  share  the  fate  the  snakes  have  seen. 

The  Mick  here  shown  goes  through  the  land, 

With  brand  new  outfits  in  his  hand; 

You’ll  also  celebrate  the  day 
You  buy  of  him  to  work  your  clay. 


Dry-press,  wire-cut,  sand-mold  machines, 

At  prices  right  to  suit  your  means; 

All  up-to-date  and  bound  to  please, 

You  surely  must  need  one  of  these. 

While  the  season  for  street  paving  is  not  yet  open,  the 
Purington  Paving  Brick  Company  anticipates  a  good  year. 
One  of  their  early  jobs  being  handled  by  the  Citizens’  Con¬ 
struction  Company  calls  for  about  500,000  square  yards  of 
the  celebrated  paving  blocks  for  eight  blocks  of  North  Clark 
street,  between  Addison  street  and  Irving  Park  Boulevard. 

The  exhibit  of  the  Chicago  Architectural  Club  at  the  Art 
Institute  during  the  past  week  or  so  has  attracted  consid¬ 
erable  attention  from  the  “trade.”  The  terra  cotta  exhibi¬ 
tions,  made  by  the  American  Terra  Cotta  and  Ceramic  Com¬ 
pany  and  the  Northwestern  Terra  Cotta  Company,  called 
forth  especially  favorable  comment.  Scrip. 

The  man  with  the  wheelbarrow  handles  In  his  hand  is  just 
as  likely  to  find  a  good  idea  if  he  seeks  diligently  as  the  man 
with  kid  gloves  on. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

BRICK  PAVEMENTS  IN  NEWARK,  N.  J. 


HE  LATEST  STATISTICS  at  my  com¬ 
mand  indicate  that  there  are  completed 
and  in  use  in  this  city  more  than  150 
miles  of  pavement,  costing  over  $5,000,- 
000.  Of  this  there  were  of  asphalt,  51 
miles,  costing  $2,379,294.99;  granite,  47 
miles,  costing  $1,752,168.70;  brick,  10 
miles,  costing  $467,852.91,  and  balance, 
43  miles,  costing  $500,000.00,  made  up 
of  cobble,  Tilford  trap  rock  and  bitulithe.  No  more  cobble 
trap  rock  block  and  but  little  Tilford  are  laid  here  any  more, 
and  during  the  past  two  years  asphalt  has  also  been  “van¬ 
ished”  from  the  list. 


where  cement  filler  has  been  used  (in  the  early  work)  and 
no  expansion  joints  made,  giving  the  pavement  a  chance  to 
bulge,  etc.,  so  giving  out  the  “going  over  a  bridge”  sound 
which  is  annoying  and  very  wearing  as  time  goes  on. 

Until  these  defects  are  eliminated  from  the  brick  pave¬ 
ment  business  this  varying  success  or  failure  will  occur. 
Another  danger  is  in  keen  competition  forcing  prices  down 
making  careless  contractors.  Add  to  this  an  inspection  de¬ 
partment,  where  members  are  appointed  from  civil  life  as 
a  reward  for  political  activity  and  seldom  with  proper  quali¬ 
fications,  and  “chances”  of  high-class  pavement  being  made 
are  taken  again. 

The  two  pavements  shown  represent  one  of  the  early 
streets  paved  with  Canton  shale  in  1895,  and  one  in  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  city  in  a  residential  street  paved  with  McAvoy 
shale  bricks  in  1902.  They  are  both  in  excellent  condition 


Saybrook  Place,  Newark,  Paved  with  McAvoy  Brick  in  1903. 


As  to  asphalt  this  condition  is  likely  to  continue,  for 
every  company  engaged  in  the  business  has  failed  or  gone 
out  of  business  (The  Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Company  being 
part  of  the  trust,  although  doing  business  in  its  own  name), 
and  the  repairing  and  keeping  in  order  of  the  51  miles  now 
in  use  is  figured  at  $1,000  per  mile  per  year.  The  effect  of 
these  conditions  is  to  call  a  halt  on  all  asphalt  paving. 

This  has  left  but  three  kinds  of  pavements  in  use,  granite, 
brick  or  bitulithic,  with  granite  in  the  lead.  There  are  some 
twenty  kinds  of  brick  in  use  here,  with  varying  success, 
under  many  conditions.  The  failures — there  would  naturally 
be  some  as  a  result  of  this  mixed  product — largely  have  come 
from  three  causes.  First,  manufacturers  going  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  and  selling  bricks  cheap  while  “catching”  the  trade 
and  learning  how.  Second,  careless  selections  at  the  yard, 
resulting  in  the  shipping  of  seconds,  and  the  taking  of 
chances  brought  about  by  overselling  (largely).  Third, 


and  will  outwear  any  of  the  asphalt  pavements  several  times 
over,  and  that  too  with  little  or  no  repairing. 

THE  SPECIFICATIONS. 

The  specifications  as  to  test  are  taken  from  the  rules  as 
laid  down  by  the  National  Brickmakers’  Association.  They 
are  very  rigid  in  all  parts  and  are  considered  model  ones. 
We  quote  liberally  from  them.  All  pavements  are  laid  under 
five  years  guarantee. 

“Bricks  and  blocks  must  be  rough  and  easily  burned 
for  street  paving  and  of  the  very  best  quality,  free  from 
cracks  and  blisters  and  all  defects.  Uniform  in  color  and 
size,  and  must  measure  not  less  than  ordinary  brick  size 
nor  more  than  ordinary  block  size.” 

“The  bricks  and  blocks  must  be  capable  of  standing  the 
following  tests:  They  shall  not  absorb  more  than  three  per 
cent  of  their  own  weight  in  water  after  being  broken  and 
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dried  in  an  oven  and  then  immersed  for  twenty-four  hours.'1 

“They  shall  not  lose  more  than  an  average  of  eight  (8) 
per  cent,  in  an  abrasion  test,  conducted  in  the  following 
manner:  The  bricks  will  be  placed  in  a  rumbler  21  inches 
in  diameter,  making  from  43  to  45  revolutions  per  minute, 
and  containing  150  pounds  of  rough  scrap  iron,  the  majority 
of  the  pieces  weighing  about  one  pound  and  three  pieces 
about  four  pounds  each,  the  result  in  percentage  lost  bein% 
an  average  of  the  following  three  percentages: 

First.  The  percentage  lost  in  the  first  twenty  minutes. 

Second.  The  percentage  lost  in  the  second  twenty  min¬ 
utes. 

Third.  The  percentage  lost  in  the  above  forty  minutes. 
Bricks  and  blocks  must  be  placed  separately  in  the  rumbler. 

“All  bricks  or  blocks  must  give  modulus  of  rupture  of 


both  to  be  mixed  with  clean  water  to  a  consistency  which 
will  readily  permeate  all  joints.” 

“The  cement  must  give  a  tensile  test  of  at  least  sixty 
(GO)  pounds  to  the  square  inch  after  twenty-four  (24)  hours 
(one  hour  in  air  and  twenty-three  in  water)  and  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty  pounds  per  square  inch  after  seven  (7) 
days.” 

“The  contractor  must  provide  a  strip  of  wood  one  and 
one-half  inches  thick  and  six  inches  wide,  which  must  be 
placed  along  the  curbstones  and  kept  in  place  until  the 
joints  are  grouted.  Thereupon,  the  strip  of  wood  must  be  re¬ 
moved  and  the  void  filled  with  paving  pitch  of  a  quality 
described  in  a  subsequent  section  of  the  specifications.  The 
contractor  must  also  fill  all  joints  contained  within  seven 
rows  of  brick  or  blocks  extending  from  curb  to  curb  in  a 


Congress  Street,  Newark,  Paved  with  Canton  Shale  Brick,  1895. 


not  less  than  1,800  when  tested  on  their  sides,  being  sup¬ 
ported  on  knife  edges  six  inches  apart.” 

“All  bricks  delivered  on  the  work  must  be  within  ten  per 
cent  of  the  requirements  of  the  standard  tests,  and  the  boards 
will  have  the  right  at  any  time  during  the  progress  of  the 
work  to  reject  any  or  all  brick  which  do  not  reach  the  per¬ 
centage,  and  such  brick  must  be  immediately  removed  from 
the  work.” 

“Cement  grout  shall  be  pounded  into  the  joints  until  it 
appears  on  the  surface.  The  grout  shall  be  broomed  into 
the  joints  and  the  operation  must  be  continued  until  the 
joints  are  thoroughly  filled  flush  with  the  surface.” 

“The  cement  grout  shall  be  composed  of  one  measure 
of  the  best  quality  of  freshly,  burned  Rosendale  cement  or 
other  equally  as  good  to  two  measures  of  clean,  sharp  sand, 


continuous  line  and  at  intervals  of  twenty-five  (25)  feet 
throughout  the  whole  length  of  each  block.” 

“The  joints  between  the  bricks  and  along  the  curb  stone 
as  above  described,  must  be  completely  filled  with  paving 
pitch,  which  shall  be  composed  of  twenty  (20)  parts  of  refined 
“Trinidad  Lake”  asphalt  and  three  (3)  parts  of  oil  mixed 
with  one  hundred  (100)  parts  of  pitch,  both  obtained  from 
a  direct  distillation  of  coal  tar,  and  ordinarily  numbered  four 
(4)  at  the  manufactory.’ 

“The  pavement  must  finally  be  covered  with  a  thin  layer 
of  clean,  sharp  sand.” 

The  first  brick  pavement  in  the  city  was  laid  in  1895,  and 
consisted  of  22,167  yards.  Of  this  there  were  laid  7,551  yards 
with  Canton  repressed  shale  brick,  cost  per  yard,  $2.25; 
8,G7G  yards  with  machine  repressed  grooved  brick,  cost  per 
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yard,  $2.22;  5,940  yards  with  Canton  shale  standard  brick, 
cost  per  yard,  $2.12. 

All  of  these  were  laid  with  cement  filler  and  no  expan¬ 
sion  joints.  This  was  soon  shown  to  be  a  mistake,  for  after 
a  few  weeks  of  settling  there  came  a  sound,  like  going  over 
a  bridge,  that  has  never  been  remedied  to  this  day.  It  also 
added  to  the  wear  and  tear,  for  some  of  these  streets  bulged 
until  they  needed  a  complete  inlaying.  On  two  of  these  streets 
the  contractors,  after  getting  a  large  payment  from  the  city, 
left  in  the  night  and  never  came  back,  forcing  their  bondsmen 
to  complete  the  work.  Not  a  good  beginning  for  brick  pave¬ 
ments. 

In  189G  there  were  laid  36,154  yards,  all  of  the  Macks 
products.  Blocks  grooved,  blocks  wire  cut  and  fine  clay 
brick:  3,881  yards  with  tar  and  asphalt  joints,  costing  $2.29 
per  yard;  7,365  yards  with  sand  joints,  costing  $2.13  to  $2.15 
per  yard;  5,247  yards  with  cement  joints,  costing  $2.27  per 
yard;  19,661  yards  with  cement  joints,  costing  $2.15  per 
yard. 

These  have  had  varying  success.  Some  are  in  fair  con¬ 
dition  and  some  need  relaying. 

In  1897  only  12,926  yards  were  laid,  distributed  as  fol¬ 
lows:  6,603  yards  with  Canton  repressed  brick,  costing  $2.05 
per  yard;  6,323  yards  with  Catskill  brick,  costing  $2.00  and 
$2.05  per  yard. 

In  1898  the  competition  was  very  keen.  The  asphalt 
companies  very  active  and  only  10,785  yards  were  laid.  All 
with  Catskill  repressed  brick  at  $1.75  per  yard  by  the  New 
Jersey  Asphalt  Company.  The  failure  of  the  brick  company 
and  the  asphalt  company,  and  the  indifferent  success  of 
the  brick  has  caused  much  confusion.  The  effect  of  cheap 
prices  and  poor  brick  caused  but  little  brick  to  be  laid  in 
the  next  two  years. 

In  1900  but  one  street  was  laid,  consisting  of  1,483  yards 
with  Corning  brick,  costing  $1.95  a  yard.  This  had  a  sand 
filler,  was  on  a  slight  grade  and  has  stood  the  wear  and 
tear  of  travel  very  well. 

In  1901  there  was  laid  14,374  yards  as  follows:  1,124  yards 
McMahan  Porter  F.  C.  repressed  block,  costing  $2.25  per 
yard;  13,250  yards  Macks  F.  C.  repressed  grooved  block, 
costing  $2.35  per  yard;  the  first  with  sand  filler  and  the 
latter  with  cement. 

In  1902  an  increased  quantity,  in  great  variety,  was  laid 
with  lower  prices.  This  amounted  to  37,525  yards  as  fol¬ 
lows:  12,721  yards  Clearfield  repressed  blocks,  costing  $1.87 
to  $1.88  per  yard;  4,075  yards  D.  &  F.  C.  repressed  blocks, 
costing  $2.10  per  yard;  6,053  yards  Porter  repressed  blocks, 
costing  $2.05  per  yard;  8,837  yards  Macks  repressed  brick, 
costing  $1.98  to  $2.00  per  yard;  199  yards  Macks  repressed 
blocks,  costing  $2.04  per  yard;  5,640  yards  Corning  repressed 
shale  brick,  costing  $2.10  per  yard;  all  with  sand  filler,  ex¬ 
cepting  the  small  street  of  199  yards. 

In  1903  41,253  yards  were  laid  with  many  kinds  as  fol¬ 
lows:  6,924  yards  McAvoy  shale  blocks,  costing  per  yard 
$1.95  to  $2.09;  13,498  yards  McAvoy  end  wire  cut  block,  cost¬ 
ing  per  yard  $1.83;  1,524  yards  McAvoy  shale  wire  cut  brick, 
costing  per  yard  $1.94;  3,502  yards  Hickory  Run  brick,  cost¬ 
ing  per  yard  $1.89  to  $1.95;  4,701  yards  Preston  shale  brick, 
costing  per  yard  $1.97  to  $1.99;  11,113  yards  Preston  re¬ 
pressed  block,  costing  per  yard  $2.09  to  $2.19.  In  addition  to 
this  there  were  completed  in  1903,  Mt.  Pleasant  avenue,  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  city,  by  the  Barber  Asphalt  Paving 
Company,  consisting  of  14,454  yards  at  an  approximate  cost 
of  $35,000,  with  the  Clearfield  repressed  block. 

The  brick  under  tests  showed  all  right,  but  the  contrac¬ 
tor,  joining  with  the  manufacturers,  “took  chances”  by  let¬ 
ting  some  “seconds”  in — many  of  them. 

The  result  is  a  general  condemnation  of  the  whole  lot 
by  property  owners  and  the  city  authorities.  A  notice  by 
the  city  to  replace  poor  brick  before  city  would  accept  same, 
was  met  by  a  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  contractor  and  a 
suit  for  balance  due  (about  $8,000)  in  answer. 


Where  the  end  will  be  no  one  can  tell,  but  present  re¬ 
sults  is  litigation  and  a  condemnation  of  the  Clearfield  block 
(unfairly,  I  think)  for  any  work  in  the  city.  The  incompre¬ 
hensible  thing  in  this  contract,  is  that  it  should  have  been 
laid  by  an  asphalt  company,  and  the  only  explanation  that 
can  be  made  seems  to  be  that  the  president  of  the  asphalt 
trust  contracts  the  brick  combination  (so  reported)  of  which 
this  brick  is  a  part.  Rather  a  queer  combination. 

Contracts  made  in  1903,  but  not  completed  then,  are  re¬ 
ported  by  13,379  yards.  Hickory  Run  brick,  costing  $1.95  per 
yard;  1,020  yards  McAvoy  shale  brick,  costing  $2.15  per  yard; 
8,066  yards  Porter  F.  C.  repressed  block,  costing  $2.33  per 
yard.  These  have  all  since  been  completed. 

In  consequence  of  the  failure  of  the  Hickory  Run  Brick 
Company,  one  avenue  originally  planned  to  use  it  was  after¬ 
ward  laid  with  the  National.  This  consisted  of  6,416  yards 
costing  $1.95  per  yard. 

In  1904  contracts  for  30,300  yards  (approximately)  were 
let  and  are  now  under  construction  as  follows:  18,000  yards 
McAvoy  shale  repressed  grooved  block,  costing  $2.15  per 
yard;  12,300  yards  Porter’s  repressed  block,  costing  $2.33 
per  yard. 

In  conclusion,  there  are  now  in  this  city,  approximately, 
twelve  miles  of  brick  pavement,  costing  something  over 
$500,000. 

All  of  the  latter  pavements  are  laid  with  cement  filler  and 
expansion  joints,  as  covered  by  the  specifications. 

The  successful  brick  pavements  here  are  those  of  first- 
class  manufacturers  who  are  careful  in  sorting  at  the  kilns, 
allowing  no  “seconds”  to  leave,  and  the  careful  and  honest 
contractor  who,  if  any  “seconds”  perchance  have  come, 
throws  them  out  and  makes  the  manufacturer  “make  good.” 
The  demand  for  brick,  in  certain  sections  particularly,  has 
induced  a  number  of  manufacturers  to  go  into  the  business. 
From  these  concerns  are  coming  brick  sold  at  a  price  (while 
reaching  for  the  trade)  to  a  contractor  that  enables  him  al¬ 
ways  to  be  a  low  bidder,  and  so  (generally)  secure  the  busi¬ 
ness,  both  manufacturer  and  contractor  again  “taking 
chances,”  which  are  sure  in  some  cases  to  result  in  failures. 
With  specifications  being  made  more  rigid  every  year  there 
is  less  danger  of  this  sort  of  thing.  Brick  streets  are  sure  to 
grow  in  favor  if  the  manufacturers  of  bricks  send  only  the 
best  brick.  For  these  there  is  always  a  demand  and  a  place 
and  success.  C.  F.  McDowell.. 

BR  1C  KM  AKERS  MEET. 


THERE  WAS  a  well  attended  meeting  of  the  manu¬ 
facturers  in  and  about  New  York  at  the  rooms  of  the 
Lumber  Trade  Association  a  short  time  ago  to  discuss 
the  wholesale  price  of  building  brick  for  the  coming  season 
and  other  matters  of  trade  importance.  They  did  not  give 
out  what  they  expected  the  price  will  be  this  season, 
but  from  information  gathered  from  those  who  have 
been  through  some  of  the  yards  it  will  rule  much  higher  than 
it  has  for  years. 

Buyers  are  holding  off  and  are  not  placing  the  orders  that 
they  usually  do  at  this  season.  They  contend  that  prices  are 
too  high  and  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  maintain  these  val¬ 
ues  after  the  ice  breaks  up  and  navigation  is  possible  on  the 
Hudson  and  Hackensack.  But  apparently  they  do  not  under¬ 
stand  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  brick  held  at  the 
yards  is  under  contract  and  cannot  be  sold  and  that  manu¬ 
facturers  are  determined  to  receive  as  high  prices  as  possible 
without  sacrificing  their  trade.  Moreover,  the  outlook  for 
probable  consumption  is  better  than  it  ever  was  before.  These 
influences  have  caused  manufacturers  to  remain  very  firm  in 
their  views  and  to  refuse  to  make  concessions,  or  to  say  that 
they  would  make  concessions  when  the  season  really  opens. 

Along  the  Hackensack,  preparations  for  the  coming  sea¬ 
son  have  already  begun.  The  pumps  have  been  started  at 
some  yards,  which  will  speedily  clear  the  pits.  The  ice  at 
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this  writing  is  nearly  out  of  the  river  so  the  schooners  can 
start  and  by  the  first  of  April  the  industry  will  resume  much 
of  its  seasonable  activity. 

Along  the  Hudson  preparations  have  not  advanced  so  far 
yet,  but  they  will  speedily  get  busy  there  as  well.  With  more 
construction  work  in  New  York,  prospective  and  present, 
than  was  ever  known  at  one  time  before,  and  with  every 
suburban  town  doing  equally  as  well,  the  outlook  is  certainly 
exceptionally  encouraging  and  there  is  no  wonder  that  makers 
expect  some  good  business  this  year.  Burton. 


A  NEW  FUEL  WHICH  WORKS  "OVER-TIME.” 


THE  SUCCESSFUL  transporting  of  a  consignment  of 
peat,  mixed  with  petroleum,  from  California  to  the 
offices  of  the  American  Clay  Machinery  Company,  at 
Bucyrus,  Ohio,  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  start  the  company 
on  the  direct  line  to  unqualified  prosperity,  and  all  through 
the  keen  insight  of  their  coast  representative,  T.  L.  Myers. 
The  hustling  propensities  of  “T.  L.”  are  well  known  and  in 
stirring  up  new  1905  business  for  his  company,  he  was  con¬ 
fronted  with  a  proposition  to  furnish  machinery  to  mix  and 
make  peat  petroleum  blocks  from  peat,  which  is  indigenous 
to  certain  parts  of  California.  The  peat  must  be  ground  and 
mixed  with  crude  petroleum,  and  made  into  blocks  ready 
for  the  market. 

While  the  proposition  might  have  proven  too  many  for 
some  persons,  Mr.  Myers  was  equal  to  the  occasion,  and  as 
a  result  of  his  efforts,'  a  small  plant  of  the  American  Machin¬ 
ery  was  sold  to  the  parties,  who  are  successfully  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  the  aforementioned  blocks. 

The  initial  plant  was  such  a  success,  they  decided  to  build 
a  plant  on  a  much  larger  scale,  which  would  require  special 
machinery,  and  as  Mr.  Myers  was  coming  East,  he  volunteered 
to  take  up  the  matter  with  the  home  office,  and  here  is  where 
the  story  really  begins. 

A  TALE  OF  MISHAPS. 

Mr.  Myers  knew  that  in  making  special  machinery,  it  was 
desirable  to  have  in  hand  a  sample  of  the  material  to  be 
wrought,  and  arranged  to  transport  a  goodly  sample  of  the 
peat,  mixed  with  petroleum,  to  Bucyrus.  The  fuel  brick  com¬ 
pany,  with  a  view  to  assisting  in  the  matter,  generously  pro¬ 
vided  a  strong  trunk  Avell  filled  with  the  mixture.  With  the 
trunk  properly  labeled,  “T.  L.  Myers,  with  the  American  Clay 
Machinery  Company,  Bucyrus,  Ohio,”  with  a  hymn  in  his 
heart  and  a  rainbow  in  his  soul,  the  coast  representative 
sought  the  seclusion  of  his  berth  and  was  soon  sleeping  the 
sleep  of  the  just,  and  dreaming  of  the  smiles  of  satisfaction 
wreathing  the  faces  of  the  head  officials  of  his  company  when 
he  descended  upon  them. 

The  approving  slap  on  the  shoulder,  administered  by  the 
manager,  grew  so  enthusiastic  that  the  coast  representative 
was  aroused  from  his  dreams  to  find  the  conductor  bending 
over  him,  administering  vigorous  shakes.  “You’re  T.  L.  Myers, 
representing  the  American  something  or  other — fertilizer  fac¬ 
tory,  I  rather  take  it,  at  Bucyrus,  ain’t  you?”  Mr.  Myers 
proudly  admitted  that  he  was  and  the  conductor  informed  him 
that  the  baggage  car  was  no  place  for  a  trunk  containing  a 
dead  body,  either  human  or  of  the  animal  kingdom.  Mr.  Myers 
hastened  to  assure  the  irate  official  that  the  trunk  contained 
a  harmless  bit  of  peat  and  petroleum,  but  the  conductor  main¬ 
tained  that  in  all  his  experience,  no  peat  and  petroleum  had 
ever  been  thrust  upon  an  unsuspecting  public  with  an  odor 
so  penetrating,  so  enduring,  or  which  could  emit  such  quan¬ 
tities  and  qualities  of  obnoxious  odors  as  did  that  trunk,  and 
that  several  experts,  whose  olfactory  organs  had  been  trained 
for  exceptional  cases,  had,  with  one  accord,  decided  that  the 
trunk  contained  something  unusually  dead,  and  which  prob¬ 
ably  represented  some  crime. 

Mr.  Myers  asked  the  conductor  if  he  or  any  of  his  experts 


hailed  from  Missouri,  and  when  informed  they  did  not,  he 
kindly  volunteered  to  “show  them”  anyhow,  and  went  forward 
and  opened  the  trunk.  The  conductor  and  aids  were  satis¬ 
fied  as  to  the  contents,  but  were  more  than  ever  persuaded 
that  the  advice  of  the  late  Senator  Hanna  to  “let  well  enough 
alone”  would  have  held  good  in  this  instance.  At  the  end 
of  the  division  the  conductor  and  crew  changed,  but  “T.  L.” 
and  his  trunk  were  following  the  scriptural  injunction,  “never 
put  your  hand  to  the  plow  and  look  back.”  They  were  making 
a  straight  shoot  for  the  home  office  in  Ohio. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  baggage  crew  found  it  necessary 
to  resume  hostilities.  It  was  a  through  train,  no  stops,  no 
emitting  or  admitting  of  baggage — or  fresh  air.  The  con¬ 
tinued  closing  of  the  doors  caused  trouble.  The  initial  per¬ 
formance  was  repeated,  and  when  Mr.  Myers  was  once  more 
summoned  before  this  court  of  justice,  he  found  the  unfortun¬ 
ate  and  innocent-looking  trunk  in  the  extreme  end  of  the  car, 
while  the  men  had  their  heads  thrust  through  the  various 
doors  which  were  held  ajar  for  this  occasion.  The  trunk  had 
been  working  overtime  and  was  excelling  all  former  efforts. 
When  shown  the  contents  the  crew  could  not  realize  the  power 
of  the  material  hedged  about  with  a  look  so  innocent,  and  an 
effort  was  made  to  make  Mr.  Myers  as  comfortable  as  pos¬ 
sible  if  he  would  sit  on  the  platform  with  his  trunk,  or  they 
would  willingly  pay  for  a  message  sent  ahead  to  have  a  re¬ 
frigerator  car  attached. 

The  second  division  crew  finished  their  run  with  a  sigh  of 
relief  and  the  coast  representative  settled  himself  to  await 
results.  There  was  no  mistaking  the  mission  of  the  con¬ 
ductor  when  he  entered  the  coach  and  approached  Mr.  Myers. 
“Are  you  Mr.  Myers,”  he  asked.  It  was  not  the  question,  but 
the  “nasty  way”  in  which  it  was  asked,  that  left  no  doubt 
but  that  the  time  had  come  once  more  and  “T.  L.”  arose  me¬ 
chanically  to  go  forward  and  give  a  third  public  demonstration. 
The  conductor  hurried  on  to  say,  “That  trunk  full  of  dead  dogs 
or  pole  cats  you  are  taking  home  for  souvenirs  or  Christmas 
has  caught  fire  and  if  we  don’t  throw  it  out  the  whole  train 
will  burn  up.” 

Mr.  Myers,  with  an  aching  heart  and  form  bent  with  dis¬ 
appointment,  went  forward  to  find  that  it  was  all  too  true.  The 
offending  bit  of  baggage  was  emitting  a  cloud  of  smoke  which 
might  relegate  Mt.  Pelee  to  the  rear.  The  motion  of  the  train 
caused  a  shaking  movement  among  the  particles  of  pulver¬ 
ized  peat  that  caused  the  whole  mass  to  ignite.  There  was 
really  nothing  to  do  but  eject  the  entire  consignment.  The 
enthusiastic  representative  of  the  “machinery  that  never  dis¬ 
appoints”  hasn’t  lost  heart  however,  but  has  wired  for  more 
peat  and  petroleum  with  the  stipulation  that  it  be  transported 
either  in  a  refrigerator  car  or  bound  in  absorbent  cotton.  In 
the  meantime  he  sees  a  big  opportunity  for  the  fuel  brick 
people  to  get  an  excellent  testimonial  out  of  the  affair,  as  it 
proves  beyond  a  shadow  of  a  doubt,  that  from  an  inflammable 
standpoint  the  peat  petroleum  brick  doesn’t  need  a  double- 
barreled  electric  shock  to  induce  it  to  get  up  early  and  do 
its  duty. 


CEMENT  MANUFACTURERS  MEET  IN  PHILADELPHIA. 


Delegates  representing  fifty  cement  manufacturing  con¬ 
cerns  have  their  headquarters  at  the  Bellevue  Stratford  Hotel, 
Philadelphia,  the  occasion  being  the  quarterly  meeting  of  the 
Association  of  American  Portland  Cement  Manufacturers. 

The  chairman  of  the  executive  committee  is  J.  B.  Lober, 
of  Philadelphia.  The  preliminary  meeting  of  this  committee 
was  held  Monday  evening,  April  10th;  the  meeting  to  con¬ 
tinue  for  two  days. 


Colonist  Tickets  to  the  West  and  Northwest  via  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Lines. 

One-way  second  class  colonist  tickets  to  California,  the 
North  Pacific  Coast,  Montana  and  Idaho,  will  be  sold  via 
Pennsylvania  Lines  from  March  1st  to  May  15th,  inclusive. 
For  particulars  apply  to  nearest  Ticket  Agent  of  those  lines. 
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PRACTICAL  SUGGESTIONS  IN  DRAINAGE. 


THE  EFFICIENCY  of  the  drain  will  depend  largely  upon 
the  thoroughness  of  the  work.  If  an  outlet  can  be 
had,  drains  should  be  laid  at  a  depth  of  not  less  than 
three  feet,  and  four  feet  is  better. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  work  the  lines  of  the  drains  should 
be  carefully  laid  out,  the  grade  marked  on  stakes,  and  the 
whole  should  be  platted  and  carefully  preserved  for  future 
reference.  If  it  is  not  possible  to  complete  the  work  soon, 
begin  right — do  a  part — and  secure  it,  looking  forward  to  a 
time  when  the  work  can  be  taken  up  where  it  is  left  off. 
and  then  completed  as  a  whole. 

In  laying  drains,  the  following  rules  should  be  observed: 

1.  The  drain  should  have  a  sufficient  outlet  for  the  free 
discharge  of  all  the  water  that  will  be  required  to  run  through 
it,  and  should  be  well  protected. 

2.  The  drain  should  be  deep  enough  to  drain  the  widest 
possible  space,  and  should  be  as  deep  as  three  or  four  feet, 
and  deeper  if  necessary  to  get  the  water  out  by  the  shortest 
route  or  most  direct  line. 

3.  The  bottom  of  the  drain  should  have  a  regular  descent, 
so  that  the  water  will  have  a  smooth  flow  from  the  head  to 
the  mouth  of  the  drain.  The  tile  should  be  laid  evenly,  so 
as  not  to  shoulder,  and  set  as  closely  together  at  the  joints 
as  it  may  be  possible  to  place  them. 

4.  Everj?  tile  should  be  perfect  in  form,  sound,  straight, 
and  smooth  inside,  and  having  a  clear  metallic  ring  when 
struck  together. 

5.  At  the  junctions  of  drains  the  currents  of  water  should 
be  brought  together,  flowing  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  same 
direction;  otherwise  a  crossing  of  currents  will  diminish  the 
capacity  of  the  drains. 

6.  The  size  of  the  tile  that  should  be  used  depends  upon 
the  grade,  the  character  of  the  soil  and  sub-soil,  the  depth 
of  the  drains,  and  the  area  of  land  to  be  drained. 

7.  At  the  point  where  the  work  may  stop  for  a  time,  secure 
the  upper  end  of  the  tile  so  as  to  prevent  the  dirt  from  flow¬ 
ing  in.  Set  a  stake  so  that  the  work  may  be  taken  up  easily 
at  any  time. 

8.  If  the  drains  are  laid  at  a  distance  of  forty  feet  apart, 
sixty-four  rods  will  be  required  to  drain  one  acre;  if  fifty 
feet  apart,  fifty-two  rods;  if  sixty  feet  apart,  forty  rods.  In 
thorough  work  the  tile  may  be  smaller. 

Tile  laid  in  parallel  lines  from  three  to  four  rods  apart, 
and  from  three  to  four  feet  or  more  deep,  will  drain  the  soil 
midway  between  the  drains  a  depth  of  three  or  more  feet,  de¬ 
pending  upon  the  depth  of  the  drains.  But  several  years  will 
be  required  to  reach  the  greatest  depth. 

“I  wish  some  young  men,  who  are  going  to  take  their 
fathers’  farms,  and  take  up  where  their  fathers  left  off,  would 
examine  the  subject  of  tile  draining  and  such  things  as  that 
and  make  some  of  their  farms  as  good  as  some  of  the  farms 
in  the  old  world.  The  fathers  had  to  clear  up  the  farm.  Now  let 
the  sons  come  on  and  add  to  their  value.  Instead  of  putting 
your  money  into  another  eighty  acres  or  forty  acres  and  keep¬ 
ing  your  houses  so  far  distant  from  your  neighbors,  put  your 


money  in  the  land  you  have  by  tile  draining  it,  and  make 
one  acre  do  what  two  or  three  do  now.” 


THE  TILE  TRADE. 

Tile  manufacturers  report  a  good  trade  for  the  season  and 
a  promising  outlook  for  the  coming  year.  Further,  that  there 
is  more  thorough  work  being  done  in  the  way  of  laying  tile. 
At  the  farmers’  institutes,  in  the  discussion  of  the  subject  of 
drainage,  many  farmers  talk  of  doing  better  work  in  the 
future. 

One  farmer,  in  particular,  said:  “I  have  a  small  farm,  but 
I  intend  to  make  it  bigger  by  thoroughly  underdraining  it.” 
This  is  the  right  spirit — lay  the  foundation  for  bigger  crops 
by  the  best  soil  improvement,  by  underdraining  the  soil  deep 
and  well. 

Farmers  go  in  debt  sometimes  to  buy  more  land  to  grow 
more  in  the  way  of  crops  and  load  themselves  down  for  life 
with  indebtedness,  when  the  nnderdrainage  of  what  they  have 
would  have  made  them  prosperous  and  free  fi’om  debt. 


AN  OUTLOOK  TWENTY  YEARS  AGO. 


Prof.  Henry,  of  Wisconsin,  writing  about  the  agricultural 
farm  in  1884,  said:  “No  matter  whether  the  farm  is  well 
adapted  for  all  kinds  of  experiments  or  not,  it  is  eminently 
well  adapted  to  experiments  in  tile  drainage.  We  are  drain¬ 
ing  some  of  the  farm  with  a  view  of  turning  it  into  experi¬ 
mental  plots,  so  that  when  farmers  visit  us  they  can  see  as 
much  of  tile  drainage  as  they  can  anywhere. 

“The  farmer,  when  he  tile  drains,  covers  them  all  up,  but 
we  shall  arrange  it  so  that  the  water  can  be  followed  from 
one  tile  to  another  till  it  empties  into  Fourth  Lake. 

“I  have  taken  farmers  to  our  drains  this  winter,  and  after 
our  severest  weather  we  found  that  four  or  five  feet  down 
the  water  is  pure  and  limpid — no  signs  of  ice  or  frost; 
and  where  it  empties  into  Fourth  Lake  it  melts  the  ice  for 
quite  a  little  space.  All  this  time  the  frost  is  going  down 
deeper  and  deeper,  pulverizing  the  soil,  and  we  can  go  on  the 
land  in  the  spring  three  or  four  weeks  sooner  than  formerly, 
and  I  think  in  two  or  three  years  we  will  be  able  to  get  on 
it  as  soon  as  any  farmers  in  the  State.” 


WILL  TILE  DRAINAGE  PAY? 


Will  it  pay  to  expend  ten,  fifteen,  twenty  or  thirty  dollars 
per  acre  in  the  drainage  of  land  (which  needs  it)  for  agri¬ 
cultural  uses? 

The  answer  to  this  question  depends  in  part  upon  the 
present  value  of  the  land  and  market  facilities.  If  the  land 
is  cheap,  worth  only  a  few  dollars  per  acre,  and  a  long  way 
from  market,  it  may  be  advisable  to  buy  more  land  and  use 
the  best  until  the  price  of  land  advances. 

If  the  general  price  of  farm  lands  is  from  twenty-five  to 
fifty  dollars  or  more  per  acre,  then  we  answer  that  it  will 
pay  to  tile  drain  all  the  land  that  needs  this  important  im¬ 
provement,  provided  the  material  for  drainage  is  accessible 
and  can  be  had  at  a  reasonable  price. 

Thorough  drainage  will  usually  increase  the  annual  yield 
of  farm  crops  from  twenty-five  to  one  hundred  per  cent,  if 
the  soil  by  nature  is  good  and  needs  the  drainage  to  make 
the  elements  of  fertility  available. 

Dr.  W.  I.  Chamberlain  said  in  an  address  delivered  to  a 
meeting  of  farmers  in  his  own  neighborhood  in  the  Western 
Reserve  of  Ohio:  “I  drained  eleven  acres,  two  rods  apart, 
at  a  cost  of  $23  per  acre,  completing  the  work  in  April.  I 
then  plowed  in  twelve  loads  of  manure  per  acre  and  seeded 
the  field  to  wheat  in  the  fall.  The  following  harvest  I  had, 
as  most  of  you  know  (addressing  his  neighbors),  a  yield  of 
forty-six  and  a  half  bushels  per  acre,  machine  measure,  the 
land  being  carefully  measured.  The  best  three  acres  of  the 
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field  were  cut  separately  and  yielded  sixty-one  bushels  per 
acre.” 

Subsequently,  Dr.  Chamberlain  stated  that  this  field  had 
averaged,  in  a  run  of  four  years  since  draining  it,  forty-one 
bushels  of  wheat  per  acre. 

The  increased  product  of  the  first  wheat  crop  more  than 
paid  the  cost  of  drainage,  manure  and  labor,  and  the  increased 
products  which  lie  has  annually,  pays  a  very  satisfactory  per 
cent  for  the  investment  of  $23  per  acre  in  tile  draining  it. 

The  late  Dr.  N.  S.  Townsend,  of  the  Ohio  Agricultural 
University,  who  was  also  a  practical  farmer,  tile-drained  a 
field  of  retentive  clay  soil,  three  rods  apart,  to  an  average 
depth  of  three  and  a  half  feet,  on  which,  before  drainage,  he 
had  a  usual  average  yield  of  twenty  bushels  of  barley  per 
acre;  after  tile-draining  it  he  had  a  yield  of  forty-six  bushels 
of  barley  per  acre,  which  he  sold  at  $1  per  bushel,  paying  the 
entire  cost  of  the  improvement  and  leaving  a  handsome  sum 
besides. 

Robert  J.  Swan,  who  resided  near  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  purchased 
a  farm  badly  worn,  and  his  first  crop  of  wheat  on  a  forty-acre 
field  averaged  five  bushels  per  acre.  He  was  disgusted,  and 
determined  to  tile-drain  it,  and  did  so  at  a  cost  of  $22  per 
acre.  The  same  forty  acres  that  yielded  only  five  bushels  of 
wheat  per  acre,  after  being  underdrained,  rewarded  him  with 
a  yield  of  1,760  bushels.  It  is  not  claimed  that  the  drainage 
did  all  this,  but  it  was  the  chief  corner-stone.  After  being 
underdrained  the  soil  readily  appropriated  the  fertility  of 
manures  and  fertilizers  applied,  making  results  possible  which 
were  not  so  before. 

S.  B.,  of  Newton,  Ind.,  writes:  “Last  year  I  tile-drained 
a  pond  of  five  acres,  laying  the  drains  three  feet  deep  and 
three  rods  apart,  and  planted  the  land  to  corn.  The  result 
was  that  I  had  a  yield  of  five  hundred  and  thirty  bushels  of 
corn,  or  one  hundred  and  six  bushels  per  acre.  I  also  tile- 
drained  twelve  acres  of  wet  land,  upon  which  I  had  tried  to 
grow  corn  for  eight  years,  but  never  got  a  good  crop.  After 
draining  it  I  had  an  average  yield  of  eighty  bushels  of  corn 
per  acre.” 

Good  soils,  underlaid  with  clay,  if  underdrained  with  tile, 
will  average  fully  one-third  increase  of  products,  in  many 
instances  more  than  double  the  former  yield,  or  yield  before 
being  tile-drained.  In  many  instances  it  insures  an  abundant 
yield  where  little,  if  anything,  could  be  grown  before. 

Money  invested  in  the  improvement  of  good  agricultural 
lands  by  tile-draining  them  will  pay  from  twenty-five  to  one 
hundred  per  cent  annually,  with  good,  intelligent  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  husbandman,  and  if  the  work  of  tile  drainage 
is  well  done  it  will  last  for  generations. 


NEWLY  ORGANIZED  AND  NEWLY  OFFICERED. 


The  newly  organized  American  Clay  Machinery  Company 
is  daily  giving  evidence  to  the  clay  trade  that  its  policy  will 
be  an  aggressive  one,  and  that  it  will  fully  maintain  the  high 
prestige  of  its  predecessor.  The  new  catalogue  of  the  new 
organization  is  one  of  the  late  evidences  of  the  forward 
position  maintained  by  the  company,  and  the  new  machines 
which  have  been  put  on  the  market,  as  well  as  others  prom¬ 
ised,  is  a  more  practical  evidence  of  the  energy  that  is  back 
of  the  company  than  columns  of  reading  matter  could  be. 

The  officers  are  as  follows:  F.  B.  Schenck,  president; 
R.  C.  Penfield,  vice-president  and  manager;  J.  F.  Harper, 
treasurer;  L.  W.  Penfield,  manager  Willoughby  plant,  and 
W.  W.  Reehl,  general  manager.  The  management  is  in  the 
hands  of  men  who  are  most  widely  and  favorably  known 
in  the  clay  trade  and  who  have  most  valuable  experience, 
gained  by  a  life  spent  in  the  manufacture  of  clayworking 
machinery. 

This  excellent  combination  of  energy  and  enterprise  is 
sure  to  win  new  laurels  and  new  fame  for  the  American 
company,  and  the  interests  of  the  clay  trade  could  not  be  in 
more  able  hands.  With  new  organization,  backed  with 
fifty  years’  experience,  and  with  practically  unbounded 
energy  and  enterprise,  the  American  Clay  Machinery  Com¬ 
pany  may  be  looked  to  for  a  record  of  achievement  that  will 
not  only  win  success  for  the  company,  but  will  still  further 
advance  the  clayworking  industry  of  the  country. 


—WO 

Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

POTTERY  NEWS. 

RADE  WITH  THE  potteries  in 
all  lines  of  that  business  seems 
to  have  opened  up  greatly 
within  the  last  two  months,  and 
particularly  within  the  last 
month.  All  of  the  plants  in 
this  city  are  very  busy,  and  all 
are  rushed  with  orders,  so  that 
the  trouble  of  getting  orders  off 
on  time  is  troubling  the  manu¬ 
facturers  more  just  now  than 
where  to  locate  orders.  Improvements  are  being  made  at  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  plants  in  this  city,  among  which  is  the  erection  of 
two  new  decorating  kilns  at  the-  works  of  The  Smith-Phillips 
China  Company,  at  East  End.  The  new  kilns  will  be  started 
within  the  next  week,  and  contracts  have  already  been  let  for 
the  construction  of  same.  The  Homer  Laughlin  China  Com¬ 
pany  is  ercting  four  new  decorating  kilns,  and  will  have  same 
completed  within  the  next  two  weeks,  and  this  new  addition 
will  add  greatly  to  their  facilities  along  that  line. 

The  Knowles,  Taylor  &  Knowles  Company  has  just  com¬ 
pleted  the  erection  of  six  new  decorating  kilns,  which  are  now 
ready  to  put  into  use.  This  will  increase  their  capacity  in 
decorated  ware  greatly. 

The  extremely  high  water  during  the  month  of  March 
again  put  the  most  of  the  potteries  in  this  city,  located  along 
the  river  under  water  for  a  few  days.  The  Globe  Works  of 
The  East  Liverpool  Potteries  Company,  The  Colonial  Com¬ 
pany,  The  Harker  Pottery  Company  and  The  C.  C.  Thompson 
Pottery  Company  were  the  worst  sufferers,  although  The  Cart¬ 
wright  Bros.  Company  and  The  G.  F.  Brunt  Porcelain  Com¬ 
pany  received  their  share  also,  although  not  quite  so  severe. 
They  have,  however,  all  recovered  from  the  annoyance  caused 
by  the  flood  and  are  all  in  operation  again,  running  steadily. 

The  Electric  Porcelain  Company,  of  this  city,  are  consider¬ 
ing  the  erction  of  another  large  addition  to  their  already  large 
porcelain  plant,  in  this  city.  The  company  have  doubled  their 
capacity  within  the  last  year.  They  manufacture  electrical 
porcelain  exclusively. 

The  Harley  Pottery  Company,  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  is  put¬ 
ting  in  some  new  machinery. 

The  Standard  Porcelain  Company  is  the  name  of  the  new 
concern  at  New  Cumberland,  W.  Va.,  which  has  purchased  the 
eight-kiln  Chelsea  plant  of  the  The  Union  Potteries  Company, 
which  was  partially  destroyed  by  fire  about  a  year  since.  They 
are  turning  the  plant  into  an  electrical  porcelain  works,  rais¬ 
ing  it  above  the  high-water  mark,  and  remodeling  the  plant 
throughout.  All  of  the  machinery  and  equipment  for  the  plant 
will  be  new  and  none  of  the  old  machinery  will  be  used  in  its 
equipment.  Mr.  J.  A.  Campbell  is  president  of  the  company, 
and  Mr.  A.  L.  Dyke,  formerly  of  Akron,  Ohio,  is  general  man¬ 
ager. 

The  Star  Porcelain  Company,  of  Trenton,  N.  J.,  manufac¬ 
turers  of  electrical  porcelain,  is  erecting  a  large  addition  to 
their  works,  in  that  city,  which  will  increase  their  capacity. 

The  New  York  Vitrified  Tile  Company,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
is  making  some  additions  to  their  tile  works,  in  that  city. 
The  new  additions  will  increase  their  capacity  materially. 

The  White  Hall  Pottery  Works,  of  White  Hall,  Ill.,  is  erect¬ 
ing  an  addition  to  their  pottery,  in  that  town,  and  will,  here¬ 
after,  wash  all  of  the  clay,  in  place  of  simply  mixing  it  in  its 
crude  state.  The  White  Hall  Sewer  Pipe  and  Stoneware  Com¬ 
pany,  of  that  place,  is  also  making  some  improvements  in  the 
stoneware  pottery  department  of  their  business,  which  will 
facilitate  matters  greatly.  The  Culbertson  Pottery,  of  the  same 
place,  is  getting  ready  to  install  a  similar  process  to  that  being 
put  in  by  the  White  Hall  Pottery  Works.  This  will  make  ail 
of  the  White  Hall  potteries  as  uptodate  as  the  average  stone¬ 
ware  pottery. 

The  Resolute  Pottery  Company,  the  new  sanitary  pottery, 
at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  is  getting  in  shape  to  start  their  plant,  and 
expect  to  get  under  way  within  the  next  thirty  days.  They 
have  a  capacity  of  four  kilns. 

The  Akron  Smoking  Pipe  Company,  of  Mogadore,  Ohio,  is 
installing  some  new  machinery  in  their  plant,  in  that  city. 
East  Liverpool,  Ohio,  April  10,  1905.  Tom  Potter. 
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These  columns  are  open  to  all.  The  full  name  and  address 

IS  REQUIRED,  BUT  WILL  NOT  BE  PUBLISHED  EXCEPT  WHEN  PERMISSION 

is  given.  Those  desiring  to  communicate  privately  with  any 
CORRESPONDENT  WHOSE  FULL  NAME  IS  NOT  GIVEN  CAN  DO  SO  BY  AD¬ 
DRESSING  LETTERS  CARE  OF  CLAY-WORKER. 


Small  But  Prosperous  Yard  in  California. 

Editor  The  Clay-Worker: 

Enclosed  please  find  $2.00,  our  subscription  to  Tiie  Clay- 
Worker  for  one  year.  Business  with  us  has  been  very  good. 
We  made  500,000  brick  last  year  and  will  probably  make  as 
many  more  this  year.  We  use  horse  power  soft-mud  ma¬ 
chinery,  and  dry  our  brick  in  an  open  yard — i.  e.,  we  dump  on 
the  ground.  There  is  another  plant  started  in  Shasta  County, 
called  the  Alta  Brick  and  Lime  Company.  Do  not  know  names 
of  the  parties. 

We  are  always  glad  to  see  Tiie  Clay-Worker. 

William  O’Connor. 


Brick  Taking  the  Place  of  Wood  in  Nova  Scotia. 

Editor  The  Clay-Worker: 

Your  journal  to  hand  for  which  accept  many  thanks.  It 
was  beyond  my  expectations.  Will  forward  you  the  subscrip¬ 
tion  whenever  I  get  into  the  town  to  get  P.  O.  order  as  we  are 
out  in  a  country  district.  We  started  a  small  brick  plant 
here  last  season,  burned  a  couple  of  small  test  kilns  which 
were  O.  K.  Have  an  unlimited  quantity  of  clay  of  rather  a 
weak  nature.  Some  quicksand  in  it,  but  entirely  free 
from  stone.  We  got  most  of  our  machinery  from  Bucyrus, 
Ohio.  A  “Mascot”  with  Daisy  cutting  table.  We  expect  in 
the  next  few  years  there  will  be  a  good  demand  for  brick,  as 
wood,  the  general  building  material,  is  getting  scarce.  Our 
clay  burns  a  beautiful  color  and  makes  a  very  hard  brick, 
although  a  little  tender  in  handling  from  machine.  There  is 
a  rich  clay  of  unknown  depth,  below  that  we  are  now  using, 
but  it  has  considerable  stone  with  it,  and  if  we  are  successful 
this  season  we  will  put  in  some  extra  machinery  to  handle 
it.  W.  T.  Gilchrist. 

The  Quality  of  the  Building  Brick  Made  in  the  Middle  West. 

Editor  The  Clay-Worker: 

There  appears  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  New  York  Real  Es¬ 
tate  Record  and  Guide  a  paper  by  Mr.  H.  O.  Duerr,  Secretary 
National  Association  Manufacturers  Sand-Lime  Products,  in 
which  statements  are  made  which,  I  think,  should  not  pass 
unchallenged.  Mr.  Duerr  says: 

“An  industry,  new  to  this  country,  has  sprung  up  and 
reached  such  proportions  that  all  contractors  and  architects 
are  seeking  detailed  information  on  the  subject.  There  are 
now  eighty-five  sand-lime  brick  plants  in  active  operation  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  about  one  hundred  more 
are  building.  The  industry  is  better  known  in  the  Middle 
West  on  account  of  the  poor  quality  of  clay  brick  in  that 
section  of  the  country.  *  *  *” 

The  latter  statement,  as  to  the  “poor  quality  of  brick  in  the 
Middle  West,”  shows  either  ignorance  or  an  utter  disregard 
of  the  facts  by  the  author.  The  Middle  West  is  rather  an  in¬ 
definite  term,  and  I  am  uncertain  as  to  whether  Mr.  Duerr  has 
in  mind  the  Ohio  Valley,  the  plains  of  Indiana,  or  Illinois,  or, 
possibly,  what  was  a  few  years  since  known  as  the  “Far 
West,”  Missouri  and  Kansas.  But  no  matter  to  what  section 
of  this  “Middle  West”  he  refers,  his  statements  are  unwar¬ 
ranted,  for  the  building  brick  made  in  all  these  States  is  of  a 
quality  that  will  compare  favorably  with  the  brick  made  any- 
w'here  in  the  world,  at  home  or  abroad,  and  I  speak  advisedly 
as  an  architect  of  many  years’  experience. 

I  do  not  call  to  mind  any  part  of  this  section  of  our  coun¬ 


try  in  which  a  really  poor  brick  is  made.  It  is  a  common  thing 
for  architects  and  builders  to  speak  jocularly  of  the  building 
brick  of  Chicago.  The  manufacturers  of  same  cannot  seri¬ 
ously  claim  that  they  are  beautiful  to  look  upon,  but  no  one, 
viewing  the  great,  buildings  of  the  Windy  City,  of  which  these 
common  brick  constitute  the  major  part,  can  question  their 
usefulness  and  durability.  I  remember  of  hearing  it  said  after 
the  great  fire  in  the  seventies  that  the  only  material  that  was 
found  of  any  value  on  clearing  away  the  wreckage,  was  the 
common  building  brick,  and  great  quantities  of  these  were 
cleaned  and  used  in  rebuilding  the  city.  Surely  it  is  not  mete 
to  speak  derisively  of  such  an  enduring  material.  What  as¬ 
surance,  if  any,  can  Mr.  Duerr  afford  us  that  an  equally  favor¬ 
able  report  might  have  been  made  had  the  buildings  in  the 
burned  district  been  constructed  of  sand-lime  brick? 

My  experience  teaches  me  that  the  advocates  of  one  build¬ 
ing  material  are  never  benefited  by  undertaking  to  make  a 
place  for  their  product  by  pulling  down  a  competing  material. 
The  sand-lime  brick  needs  all  the  friends  it  can  get,  and  it 
certainly  cannot  expect  to  make  friends  by  unfair  statements 
or  misrepresentations  of  burned  clay  brick.  The  latter,  with 
its  record  of  centuries  is  utterly  unassailable.  As  an  archi¬ 
tect,  I  am  open  and  receptive  to  all  new  thoughts  and  new 
ideas  relating  to  structural  materials  that  may  be  set  forth. 
Whatever  impression  I  may  have  had  in  regard  to  sand-lime 
brick,  and  I  am  in  an  attitude  of  watching  and  waiting,  has 
not  been  rendered  more  optimistic  by  Mr.  Duerr’s  paper.  The 
user  of  burned  clay  brick  should  not  have  one  word  to  say 
against  any  new  idea  or  creation  which  may  give  promise  of 
adding  to  the  resoifrces  of  the  building  world.  Architects, 
as  a  rule,  are  receptive,  and  give  full  consideration  to  im¬ 
provements  and  innovations  in  building  materials  and 
methods,  which  promise  for  the  betterment  of  our  permanent 
structures,  but  we  are  little  influenced  by  exaggerated  state¬ 
ments,  for  we  consider  these  things  from  the  view  point  of 
the  merit  of  the  thing  itself.  Louis  H.  Gibson. 


Queries  as  to  Construction  of  Steam  Dryers. 

Editor  The  Clay-Worker  : 

We  have  a  six  track  steam  dryer  for  shale  brick.  The 
East  end  being  the  intake  for  the  brick,  and  the  West  end 
being  the  outtake  for  same,  the  live  steam  entering  at  the 
West  end,  and  three  stacks  at  the  East  end  for  draft  and 

circulation.  Now  if  you  would  be  kind  enough  we  would 

like  your  opinion  on  a  question  which  is  very  important  to 

us.  What  would  be  the  result  if  this  plan  was  changed, 

and  one  straight  row  of  pipes  from  one  end  of  the  dryer  to 
the  other  substituted,  the  tracks  sloping  from  East  to  West 
with  the  tracks;  the  live  steam  entering  at  the  East  end 
under  the  stacks,  the  outlet  at  the  West  end? 

Do  you  think  this  plan  is  practical  and  would  dry  brick 
quickly?  Our  dryer  holds  35,000  and  we  desire  at  least 
20,000  dry  brick  every  day,  with  12  hours  for  exhaust  steam, 
and  12  hours  per  day  live  steam. 

Any  opinion  founded  on  experience  and  good  judgment 
will  be  appreciated  and  remembered.  W.  B.  Peake. 


Experience  in  Drying  Shale  Brick. 

Friend  Randall: 

In  reply  to  Mr.  W.  B.  Peake’s  enquiry  for  an  opinion  as  to 
what  would  be  the  result  if  he  carried  out  his  proposed  change 
in  his  dryer. 

Radical  changes  nearly  always  brings  different  results 
either  better  or  otherwise,  and  when  we  commence  to  change 
we  do  not  know  where  nor  what  it  will  lead  to.  I  have  had  a 
dryer  under  my  care  where  10  one  inch  steam  pipes  lay  on  top 
of  ties  between  each  rail  and  under  the  cars.  There  was  also 
5  one  inch  steam  pipes  on  each  side  of  each  tunnel.  Making 
20  pipes  100  feet  long  in  each  which  was  the  entire  length  of 
tunnel.  The  live  steam  entered  at  the  same  end  as  the  green 
brick  did.  We  had  exhaust  steam  in  day  and  live  steam  at 
night.  But  instead  of  three  stacks  for  the  entire  dryer  we 
had  six  little  stacks  built  in  the  partition  between  each  tun¬ 
nel.  The  opening  into  each  stack  was  on  a  level  with  truck 
wheels.  The  idea  being  that  the  hot  air  being  lighter  than 
the  damp  air  it  would  rise  to  the  top  of  tunnel  where  there 
was  no  outlet  and  so  could  not  escape.  Also  the  fact  that  the 
air  would  expand  on  becoming  hot  to  at  least  six  times  its 
volume  as  when  cold,  and  would  force  the  damp  air  down  to 
bottom  of  tunnels  and  out  through  the  stacks.  We  emptied 
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each  tunnel  entirely  and  filled  each  one  from  one  end  to  the 
other  in  turn. 

With  the  shale  we  had,  it  worked  to  perfection,  but  that 
is  not  to  say  it  would  be  suitable  for  ordinary  clays. 

A.  B.  C. 


Debatable  Questions  About  Steam  Brick  Dryers. 

Editor  Tiib  Ci.ax- Worker  : 

I  am  just  in  receipt  of  your  letter  pertaining  to  Mr. 
Peake’s  dryer  dilemma  and  the  proposed  changes  Mr. 
Peake  proposes  to  make.  I  have  had  several  years’  ex¬ 
perience  with  various  types  of  dryers  and  will  say  the 
changes  which  Mr.  Peake  suggests  will  not  increase  his 
drying  capacity  in  the  least,  and  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  steam  now  consumed,  it  will  not  likely  give  equally  as 
good  results  as  he  now  obtains. 

The  exit  end  of  the  dryer  should  always  be  the  hottest 
for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  The  brick  should  always  enter  the  dryer  at  the 
coolest  end  which,  in  all  properly  constructed  dryers,  is  the 
inlet  end.  This  rule  with  tender  clay  is  always  very  essen¬ 
tial. 

2.  Hot  air  at  certain  temperatures  will  absorb  a  certain 
amount  of  moisture.  In  order  to  secure  the  benefit  of  all 
the  heat  units  radiated  from  the  same  coils,  it  is  necessary 
for  the  hot  air  to  circulate  through  the  green  brick  until  it 
is  fully  laden  with  all  the  moisture  that  it  is  able  to  absorb. 

In  arranging  your  pipes  so  as  to.  let  the  steam  in  at  the 
inlet  end  of  dryer,  this  will  naturally  niake  this  end  of  your 
dryer  tunnel  several  degrees  warmer  and,  being  nearest 
the  stacks  will  produce  the  circulation  and  take  off  the 
moisture,  it  will  naturally  be  drawn  out  of  the  drying  tun¬ 
nels  before  it  is  laden  with  moisture  and  therefore  a  large 
per  cent,  of  the  heat  units  lost. 

In  order  to  more  thoroughly  dry  your  brick,  the  greatest 
temperature  should  always  come  in  immediate  contact  with 
the  brick  just  before  leaving  the  drying  tunnels  at  the  exit 
end.  E.  X.  Perience. 


Why  Ceramics  Did  Not  Have  a  Ceramic  Building  at  the 

World’s  Fair. 

Editor  The  Clay-Worker  : 

In  the  last  number  of  The  Clay-Worker,  under  the  caption 
of  “What  Might  Have  Been,”  your  valued  contributor,  Mr. 
Ashby,  in  dilating  on  the  sins  of  the  omissions  at  the  St.  Louis 
Exposition,  devotes  considerable  space  to  the  tearing  down  of 
a  proposition  he  claims  to  have  suggested  for  housing  the  clay 
exhibits  in  a  special  ceramic  building.  As  Mr.  Ashby  leaves 
the  reader  with  the  impression  that  this  idea  was  strangled  in 
favor  of  removing  the  exhibits  subsequently  to  the  National 
Museum,  in  justice  to  the  Clay  Committee  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A., 

as  well  as  to  Dr.  J.  A.  Holmes,  the  champion  of  National 

Museum,  the  following  facts  are  presented: 

The  very  great  value  to  the  public  as  well  as  to  the  exhib¬ 
itors  of  housing  all  the  clays  and  clay  products  in  a  special 
ceramic  building  was  one  of  the  first  ideas  presented  to  the 
committee,  and  one  which  not  only  met  with  hearty  support, 
but  received  valuable  suggestions  from  about  every  active 
member. 

The  very  great  educational  and  artistic  value  of  a  per¬ 
manent  fireproof  clay  product  building  was  unquestioned,  but 
the  means  for  carrying  out  was  quite  another  proposition, 

which  Mr.  Ashby  seems  to  have  entirely  forgotten.  For  it 

was  estimated  that,  with  all  the  material  contributed  by  the 
manufacturers,  it  would  require  at  least  $75,000  to  erect  it, 
and  where  was  this  money  to  come  from?  A  preliminary  can¬ 
vass  of  the  clay  industry  showed  that  the  committee  would  be 
fortunate  if  it  could  secure  all  the  material  gratis  from  .the 
manufacturers,  but  that  it  was  hopeless  to  expect  them  to 
stand  the  still  heavier  expense  for  its  erection  and  main¬ 
tenance.  The  Exposition  people  would  not  contribute  a  cent 
toward  such  a  special  building  and,  in  fact,  had  almost  inva¬ 
riably  refused  to  aliow  the  erection  of  such  structures,  and 
justly,  as  they  would  kill  the  attractiveness  of  the  exhibit 
palaces,  as  only  the  small  minor  exhibitors  would  be  left  to 
occupy  them.  Still,  in  view  of  the  novelty  and  subsequent 
permanent  value  of  a  cex-amic  building,  they  agreed  to  make 
an  exception  in  this  case,  if  it  could  be  successfully  financed. 

In  view  of  the  great  museum  value  of  such  a  permanent 


fireproof,  artistic  structure  an  effort  was  made  to  interest 
Washington  University,  which  was  not  only  erecting  several 
buildings  at  that  time  but  which  owned  over  a  hundred  acres 
that  the  Exposition  occupied.  They  gave  the  matter  careful 
consideration  and  had  their  architects  submit  estimates  and 
designs,  but  as  they  were  already  committed  to  a  granite  ex¬ 
terior  and  a  specific  scheme  of  growth  and  development,  they 
declined  the  proposition  when  they  found  the  cost  would  ex¬ 
ceed  $200,000,  and  could  not  be  harmoniously  adapted  to  their 
original  plans. 

The  St.  Louis  Academy  of  Sciences  next  considered  the 
matter,  as  such  a  building  would  have  made  a  very  attractive 
home  for  them,  but  they  also  had  to  decline  for  financial 
reasons,  as  did  also  the  Missouri  Historical  Society.  An  effort 
was  made  to  use  a  part  of  the  $1,000,000  State  appropriation 
for  the  erection  of  such  a  building,  in  view  of  its  being  in¬ 
herited  after,  the  Exposition  by  the  Missouri  Geological  Survey, 
but  the  State  Geologist  found  this  scheme  untenable. 

Some  public-spirited  individuals  were  consulted  who,  in 
ordinary  times,  might  have  been  willing  to  finance  such  a 
project,  but  in  view  of  the  very  severe  drains  made  on  all  St. 
Louisans  by  the  World’s  Fair  they  could  not  entertain  it. 

The  Committee  knew  of  no  other  channel  for  promptly 
securing  the  very  substantial  financial  backing  necessary  to 
successfully  carry  out  the  scheme,  so,  like  many  other  worthy 
projects,  it  had  to  be  abandoned — for  lack  of  finances.  This  is 
the  reason  why  the  ceramic  building  was  not  erected;  the 
“lion  in  the  path”  that  caused  the  Clay  Committee  to  re¬ 
luctantly  abandon  the  idea.  H.  A.  Wheeler, 

Chairman  Clay  Committee. 


Setting  and  Burning  Open  Top  Kilns. 

Editor  The  Clay-Worker: 

As  the  brickmaking  season  for  summer  yards  is  here  again, 

I  thought  a  few  words  would  not  be  amiss  on  the  subject  of 
setting  and  burning  open  top  kilns.  So  many  failures  happen 
in  the  kiln  which  are  blamed  on  the  burner,  when  more  often 
than  not  it  is  the  fault  of  the  setting.  How  many  times  do 
we  see  the  brick  thrown  into  the  kiln  carelessly  instead  of 
being  set  squarely  and  with  judgment?  How  can  it  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  get  a  uniform  burn  from  a  kiln,  say  18  feet  wide,  if  it 
happens  (and  it  is  more  luck  than  anything,  the  way  some 
kilns  are  set)  that  the  tightest  place  in  the  kiln  is  in  the 
center  of  kiln.  It  is  natural  the  brick  around  the  fire-holes 
will  have  to  be  burned  all  out  of  shape  to  get  those  in  the 
center  moderately  hard. 

My  experience  with  open  top  kilns  is  that  the  wider  the 
kiln  the  more  particular  one  must  be  in  setting  it,  to  get  the 
best  results.  I  have  found  the  best  way  to  set  an  open  top 
kiln,  of  say  18  feet  width,  is  to  start  first  bench  at  least  two 
inches  from  kiln  wall,  to  allow  fire  to  get  around  the  ends  of 
the  kiln,  which  as  we  all  know  is  the  hardest  place  in  the 
kiln  to  keep  hot,  as  the  fire  will  eventually  draw  away  from 
the  ends  if  not  watched  closely,  but  if  a  cavity  of  that  size 
is  left,  a  little  coal  can  be  placed  in  it,  when  kiln  is  hot  enough 
to  go  ahead  with,  and  with  a  little  care  the  brick  can  be 
burned  as  hard  in  the  wicket  as  any  place  in  the  kiln. 

After  first  bench  is  set,  the  bricks  should  be  set  tight  to¬ 
gether  around  fire-holes  to  within  five  feet  of  center  of  kiln, 
and  until  spanners  are  reached  except  two  bottom  courses, 
which  should  be  set  face  to  face,  two  inches  apart.  The 
brick  in  middle  five  feet  should  be  gradually  opened  out,  until 
they  are  at  least  three-fourths  of  an  inch  apart  in  the  center 
of  kiln. 

The  middle  benches  between  fire-holes  should  be  set  very 
regularly,  V2- inch  apart,  except  two  bottom  courses,  which 
should  be  one  inch  apart.  Between  fire-hole  bench  and  middle 
bench,  there  should  be  a  space  of  at  least  %  of  an  inch. 

This  style  of  setting  is  only  for  the  first  twelve  courses,  but, 
after  fire-holes  are  spanned  over,  the  bricks  should  be  from 
%-inch  to  %-inch  apart,  according  to  shrinkage,  to  the  plat¬ 
ting,  but  the  corners  should  always  be  left  open  and  brick 
along  kiln  wall,  except  the  header  courses,  which  must  be  put 
tight  to  kiln  wall  to  prevent  brick  from  reeling  during  burning. 
If  any  of  your  readers  have  been  getting  more  than  their 
share  of  soft  brick,  I  feel  sure  this  style  of  setting  will  help 
them. 

Regarding  width  of  kilns,  I  don’t  think  there  is  any  econ¬ 
omy  in  building  extra  wide  kilns.  Fifteen  feet  is  plenty  wide 
enough,  takes  less  fuel  per  thousand  and  doesn’t  take  near  so 
long  to  burn  as  an  eighteen  or  twenty  foot  kiln. 

In  a  wide  kiln  the  fire  first  runs  up  the  sides,  but  after 
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kiln  has  a  little  heat  about  it,  the  fire  leaves  the  sides  and 
stays  in  the  middle.  This  will  happen  in  a  wide  kiln,  even  if 
brick  are  set  more  open  along  the  kiln  walls,  but  where  wide 
kilns  are  already  installed,  and  soft  brick  predominate  along 
kiln  walls,  the  best  thing  to  do  is  to  leave  a  cavity  along 
kiln  walls  (of  course  a  few  headers  must  be  set  directly 
against  wall  to  keep  brick  from  reeling,  say  every  sixth 
course)  where  a  little  coal  can  be  placed  during  burning.  The 
cavity  can  be  covered  with  the  platting  brick,  which  can  be 
removed  while  coal  is  being  poured  in,  and  then  replaced. 
This  style  of  setting  and  burning  is  made  use  of  in  some  parts 
of  England  with  good  results.  In  that  country  double  platting 
is  seldom  used.  Just  a  single  platting  brick  is  laid  on  setting 
i^-inch  apart,  and  when  kiln  is  hot  enough  to  burn  coal  on 
top  rows,  a  little  small  coal  is  spread  over  the  platting,  which 
is  then  covered  with  a  mixture  of  half  soil,  half  clay  and 
trampled  until  it  forms  a  perfect  covering  two  inches  thick. 
As  the  coal  burns,  the  covering  cracks,  and  through  the 
cracks  there  is  plenty  of  space  to  cause  a  good  draft  to  the 
kiln. 

When  the  coal  has  turned  from  under  the  covering  and 
one  part  of  kiln  seems  to  be  getting  ahead  of  another,  things 
can  be  easily  equalized  by  putting  a  little  more  of  the  clay 
and  soil  mixture  on  the  hot  parts  and  driving  the  heat  into 
the  backward  places  of  the  kiln.  The  only  objection  I  have 
to  coaling  a  kiln  top  is  the  ashes  which  fall  among  the  bricks 
and  makes  it  dusty  to  take  the  brick  out  of  the  kiln. 

The  clay  which  burns  as  hard  as  the  brick  in  the  kiln  can 
be  shoveled  off  in  flakes  and  doesn’t  make  so  much  dirt  as 
the  ashes.  One  thing  in  favor  of  coaling  a  kiln  top,  is  the 
larger  amount  of  hard  brick  which  can  be  burned  by  that  style 
compared  to  double  platting.  F.  Richards. 


Brick  vs.  Cement  Blocks. 

Editor  The  Clay-Worker: 

On  page  307  of  the  February  issue  I  find  that  some  remarks 
made  by  me,  published  in  the  December  Clay-Worker,  are 
visited  by  a  column  and  a  half  of  criticism  that  is  unneces¬ 
sarily  hostile. 

As  a  writer  for  many  years  past,  I  have  occasionally  found 
myself  in  disagreement  with  other  men,  resulting  in  more  or 
less  controversy,  and  have  always  been  ready  to  defend  my 
position,  except  where  the  attack  was  anonymous.  In  this 
case  I  am  tempted  to  depart  from  my  rule,  not  because  of  the 
repetition  of  the  unpleasant  epithet  “misleading,”  but  be¬ 
cause  of  the  absurd  accusation  that  I  am  wanting  in  appre¬ 
ciation  of  clay  wares. 

The  thing  that  I  am  curious  about  is,  not  who  “A  Skeptic” 
is,  but  what  particular  corn  or  bunion  of  his  I  have,  unwit¬ 
tingly,  trodden  upon.  In  the  first  paragraph  of  his  letter  it 
is  stated  that  the  clay  products  at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition 
do  not  seem  to  have  favorably  impressed  me,  though  such 
fine  brick  and  terra-cotta  work  was  never  before  shown  at  an 
exposition. 

Does  my  offense  consist  in  the  fact  that  I  did  not  bow 
down  sufficiently  in  worship  of  the  Great  Exposition  of 
Crafts  and  Grafts? 

It  seems  to  me  that  I  have  been  so  many  years  intimately 
associated  with  brick  and  terra  cotta,  and  have  written  so 
much  about  the  super-excellence  of  these  materials  for  build¬ 
ing  or  decoration,  that  I  have  insisted  enough,  but  the  princi¬ 
pal  fact  is  that  the  superior  excellence  of  well-burned  clay 
products  has  been  established  by  the  experience  of  countless 
generations. 

If  I  were  discussing  methods  of  illumination,  it  would  not 
occur  to  me  to  speak  of  the  superiority  of  the  light  of  the 
sun. 

Though  I  pointed  to  the  cement  block  as  a  dangerous 
competitor  to  the  burned  clay  brick,  a  more  dangerous  one, 
in  my  opinion,  than  the  sand-lime  brick,  I  do  not  hold  any 


brief  for  the  block,  whether  it  be  made  by  a  $300  hand  ma¬ 
chine  or  a  $30,000  hydraulic  installation.  The  question  of  the 
sandstone  color,  or  the  “petering”  produced  by  some  Port¬ 
land  cements,  I  leave  to  the  people  interested  in  the  blocks. 

I  only  suggested  the  danger  of  the  competition  as  a  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  ease  of  production  of  the  block,  and  the 
present  cheapness  of  Portland  cement. 

I  am  certainly  surprised  that  “A  Skeptic”  should  char¬ 
acterize  my  statement — that  cement  can  be  bought  in  car 
lots  at  70  to  80  cents  a  barrel — as  misleading,  while  he  ad¬ 
mits  in  his  letter  that  first-class  Portland  cement  can  be 
bought  in  car  lots — “delivered  at  job” — for  $1.20  per  barrel, 
and  a  few  lines  further  on  he  states  that  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  price  at  the  mill  and  the  job  is  from  30  to  60 
cents. 

If  we  deduct  60  cents  from  $1.20  we  have  not  70  nor  80 
cents,  but  60  cents  a  barrel.  I  do  not  know  of  any  sale  at 
so  low  a  price  as  that,  but  I  do  know  of  the  sale  of  a  single 
car  lot,  last  summer,  in  the  Lehigh  Valley,  for  65  cents  a 
barrel.  As  a  matter  of  course,  the  prices,  unless  otherwise 
stated,  are  at  mills,  the  job  may  be  anywhere.  Since  the 
abnormal  consumption  of  cement  at  the  World’s  Fair  ceased, 
last  spring,  the  Western  prices  have  not  been  more  than 
70  or  80  cents  per  barrel. 

“A  Skeptic”  tells  us  that  it  would  be  a  much  safer  criter¬ 
ion  to  take  the  average  price  of  the  past  five  years,  which 
average  price  is  stated  to  range  from  $2.25  to  $3.00  per  barrel 
at  job.  If  the  writer  is  as  familiar  with  the  cement  market 
as  he  appears  to  be,  I  am  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  this 
presentment  is  intentionally  misleading. 

What  have  the  prices  of  five  years  ago  to  do  with  us 
today? 

Five  years  ago  the  Portland  cement  manufacture  of  this 
country  was  still  an  infant  industry.  It  is  true  it  was  a  rapidly 
growing  infant,  and  has  made  such  progress  in  such  a  short 
time  as  perhaps  no  other  industry  in  the  world  has  ever 
shown. 

Five  years  ago  the  exportation  of  foreign  cement  to  the 
United  States  was  an  important  matter  to  the  foreign  mills; 
today  we  are  nearly  ready  to  invade  European  markets.  I 
would  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that  we  have  already  done 
so.  The  only  importations  of  foreign  cements  I  know  of 
now  are  at  Pacific  ports.  It  is  not  that  the  foreign  cement 
is  better  than  the  American,  but  sea  freights  are  so  much 
lower  than  freights  by  rail  that  the  English,  the  German  and 
the  Belgian  makers  can  compete  with  us  there;  but  even 
there  the  price,  delivered  in  small  lots,  of  German  cement 
at  Portland,  Ore. — according  to  the  foreign  market  report 
of  the  Thonindustrie  Zeitung,  January  19  last — is  only  $2.25 
to  $2.50  per  barrel  of  400  pounds.  Geo.  J.  M.  Ashby. 


MR.  GIBSON’S  CHADWICK  IDEA. 


Aside  from  the  originality  contained  in  illustration  of  Mrs. 
Chadwick  “gold  bricker”  the  financiers,  The  Clay-Worker 
must  call  attention  to  the  argument  offered  in  the  advertise¬ 
ment  of  the  Scott  Manufacturing  Company  of  St.  Louis.  All 
clayworkers  will  have  to  admit  that  the  St.  Louis  district 
offers  the  best  locality  for  obtaining  information  regarding  the 
making  of  dry  pressed  bricks,  for  there  are  at  least  a  hundred 
dry  presses  in  that  territory;  presses  of  every  description, 
mechanical  design,  etc. 

If  there  are  any  “Chad wicked”  brickmakers  it  is  more 
often  their  own  fault  than  it  is  the  fault  of  others.  We  have 
all  seen  this  exemplified  in  more  cases  than  one,  for  careful 
as  we  might  be  we  are  liable  to  take  up  a  theory  or  plan  of 
manufacture  without  proper  consideration  and  investigation. 
Someone’s  step-neighbor-in-law  had  a  cousin-by-marriage, 
which  cousin  has  perhaps  made  a  success  of  a  certain  process. 
Nothing  will  do  but  for  the  aforementioned  “someone”  to  buy 
a  full  line  of  machinery,  with  the  aforesaid  “cousin’s”  experi¬ 
ence  thrown  in — all  for  a  yard  or  clay  bank  which  is  least 
adaptable  to  its  particular  requirements. 

Old  Davy  Crockett  had  it  about  right  when  he  said  “Be 
sure  you  are  right  then  go  ahead.”  This  is  where  we  all  should 
stand  and  we  think  that  young  Peter  Gibson  has  it  about  right 
also  when  he  says  “Investigate.”  for  it  is  pretty  hard  to  “be 
sure”  until  you  have  investigated. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

NORTHERN  OHIO  BRICK  AND  BUILDING  NEWS. 


ONE  OF  THE  brick  plants  in  Toledo  is 
running  yet,  and,  from  all  indications 
now,  it  does  not  appear  as  if  any  would 
be  in  operation  much  before  the  first  of 
May. 

Business  is  dull  at  present,  especially 
as  compared  with  a  year  ago.  While  our 
spring  came  a  month  earlier  than  a  year 
ago,  the  same  eagerness  to  get  to  work  did  not  make  itself 
manifest  this  March,  as  compared  with  twelve  months  pre¬ 
vious.  Since  building  operations  have  begun  the  work  is 
mainly  confined  to  foundations,  which  are  invariably  of  stone 
and  concrete.  Therefore,  the  brickmen  are  compelled  to  wait 
until  work  on  superstructures  becomes  general.  Then  the 
makers  of  brick  will  begin  to  do  big  business,  which  brick- 
men  in  general  say  must  come,  the  indications  pointing  to  a 
prosperous  year. 

All  the  brickyards  still  have  quite  a  supply  of  brick  from 
last  season’s  run  left  on  hand  to  be  disposed  of.  Within  the 
next  couple  of  weeks  this  stock  will  be  gotten  rid  of,  when  the 
plants  will  be  compelled  to  start  up.  A  number  of  plants  ex¬ 
pected  to  get  started  by  the  middle  of  the  month,  but  it  now 
appears  as  if  they  were  looking  to  May  1  as  the  date  for  get¬ 
ting  down  to  business.  No  brickman  denies  the  fact  that  the 
prospects  for  a  much  better  year  are  far  brighter  than  a  year 
ago.  Neither  does  he  deny  that  there  have  been  more  plans 
drawn,  more  permits  taken  out  at  the  City  Inspector’s  office, 
and  that  these  permits  have  a  larger  average  value.  But  the 
buildings  have  reached  that  stage  where  brick  is  not  as  yet  in 
heavy  demand. 

For  instance,  during  last  month  the  City  Building  In¬ 
spector  issued  permits  to  the  amount  of  about  $2,000,000.  As 
compared  with  March,  a  year  ago,  when  permits  were  issued 
to  the  amount  of  a  little  over  $100,000,  it  can  be  readily  seen 
that  this  year’s  prospects  are  about  twenty  times  greater  than 
March,  1904,  was.  A  local  Sunday  newspaper  just  recently  pub¬ 
lished  a  boom  story,  in  which  it  states  that  the  building  activ¬ 
ity  for  the  past  twelve  months,  which  includes  projects  which 
have  materialized,  along  with  the  prospective  materializing  of 
projects,  had  reached  an  unprecedented  aggregate  total  of 
$4,148,000.  The  paper  stated  further  that  of  this  aggregate 
amount,  $1,925,000  represented  prospective  work.  So,  getting 
right  down  to  the  actual  figures  that  brickmen  like  to  look  at, 
the  plans  which  are  really  materializing,  the  amount  is  some 
over  $2,000,000. 

Toledo  seems  to  have  gone  crazy  on  flat  buildings.  So 
many  flats  have  been  erected  and  plans  have  been  drawn  for 
many  more,  that  men  with  money  to  invest  are  now  beginning 
to  question  the  advisability  of  putting  an  investment  in  that 
direction.  Is  flat  life  to  become  a  fad  in  Toledo?  A  year  ox- 
two  more  will  tell.  If  it  is  to  be  a  permanent  fad,  many  plans, 
which  are  being  held  up  for  the  present,  would  materialize  at 
once. 

Here  are  some  of  the  projects,  for  which  plans  are  being 
drawn,  most  of  which  seem  in  a  fair  way  of  materializing: 
The  Commonwealth  Building  Company  has  purchased  the 
vacant  property  at  the  corner  of  Jefferson  avenue  and  Superior 
sti-eet,  in  the  heart  of  the  business  section  of  the  city,  and 
proposes  to  have  erected  an  eight-story  mercantile  building, 
120x120.  The  plans  are  now  being  drawn.  “Ashland  Place” 
is  the  name  of  a  new  residence  district,  on  Ashland  avenue, 
and  is  to  be  improved  with  eight  handsome  residences,  to  cost 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $5,000  each.  Roger  Huber,  of  Tiffin, 
Ohio,  owns  the  district  and  is  now  having  the  plans  drawn. 
Dr.  Otto  Marx  will  erect  a  four-story  brick  and  steel  building, 
to  cost  $25,000,  on  Huron  street,  south  of  Monroe  street,  for 
which  plans  are  now  being  drawn.  F.  W.  Dodge  has  had  plans 
drawn  for  a  two-story  store  and  flat  building,  HOxGO,  at  the 
corner  of  Madison  avenue  and  Erie  street.  C.  F.  Watts  has 


had  plans  drawn  for  a  three-story,  12,000-dollar  mercantile 
building,  to  be  built  on  Michigan  street,  between  Monroe  street 
and  Jefferson  avenue.  The  Gendron  Wheel  Company  has  had 
plans  drawn  for  a  brick  addition,  to  cost  $30,000,  to  be  built 
to  the  present  plant.  The  Epworth  Methodist  Church  has  de¬ 
cided  to  put  up  a  new  edifice  at  the  corner  of  Delaware  and 
Parkwood  avenues,  property,  130x224  feet,  having  been  pur¬ 
chased.  It  is  proposed  to  add  two  more  stories  to  the  eight- 
story  Nasby  building. 

Seven  new  sewer  contracts  have  been  let  by  the  city  since 
a  month  ago,  but  the  contracts  are  not  large,  six  of  the  seven 
being  let  to  John  McMahon. 

Paving  work  has  begun  in  earnest,  and  a  number  of  jobs 
are  well  started.  A  half  dozen  moi-e  contracts  have  been  let 
during  the  past  four  weeks. 

The  Cherry  Street  Building  Company,  capital  $200,000,  is 
the  name  of  a  new  corporation  which  plans  to  construct,  ac- 
quix-e  and  maintain  buildings.  The  incorpox-atox-s  are  Elmer 
E.  Davis,  C.  L.  Davis,  H.  E.  Fisher,  W.  H.  Prentiss  and  A. 
Richards. 

The  strike  of  bricklayers  at  Cleveland,  involving  700  men, 
which  began  the  first  of  the  month,  has  been  satisfactorily 
settled  to  both  sides.  The  terms  of  the  settlement  wei-e  not 
made  public. 

The  Fremont  Sand  and  Brick  Company,  of  Fremont,  has 
started  up,  in  view  of  having  received  a  “handsome”  order 
from  Andrews  Bros.,  of  Cleveland,  for  400,000  brick. 

The  Lima  Tile  and  Brick  Company,  of  Lima,  which  was 
recently  incorporated,  has  built  a  new  plant  north  of  the  city, 
which  has  a  capacity  for  30,000  bricks  per  day  and  is  so 
equipped  as  to  run  the  entire  year  round.  Besides  manufactur¬ 
ing  brick,  the  company  will  also  make  hollow  brick  and  tile. 
The  plant  employs  twenty-five  men.  C.  H.  Cory  is  president 
of  the  company,  and  O.  H.  O’Dell  is  secretai-y  and  treasurer. 
T.  J.  Tennehill  is  manager  of  the  plant. 

L.  E.  Fox,  of  Mendon,  Ohio,  has  erected  a  new  tile  plant. 

The  brick  plant  at  the  Toledo  Workhouse  will  be  set  in 
opex-ation  April  17,  unless  bad  weather  should  prevent.  There 
are  nearly  125  men  confined  at  the  institution. 

From  many  towns  throughout  the  northexm  part  of  Ohio 
reports  indicating  a  busy  year  in  building  have  been  received. 

Andrew  Hankenhof,  aged  73  years,  one  of  the  pioneer 
brickmen  of  Toledo,  died  March  17.  He  had  lived  a  retired 
life  for  more  than  a  decade,  in  view  of  having  been  a  victim 
of  a  paralytic  stroke,  which  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  cease 
active  life.  He  was  born  at  Baden,  Germany,  in  1832,  and 
came  to  Toledo  nearly  a  half  century  ago.  He  is  survived  by 
a  widow  and  five  children. 

The  Toledo  Coal  and  Clay  Company  has  decided  to  erect  a 
sewer  pipe  and  brickmaking  plant  at  Bii-d’s  Run,  in  Guernsey 
County.  The  plant  will  have  a  capacity  for  30,000  brick  daily, 
and  will  be  fitted  with  a  dryer,  which  will  permit  of  the  plant 
running  the  entire  yeai\ 

The  Toledo  Builders’  Exchange  has  gone  into  new  quarters, 
which  have  been  handsomely  furnished  thi-oughout.  The  as¬ 
sembly  room  has  a  seating  capacity  for  about  one  hundred. 
There  are  separate  consultation  rooms,  plan  rooms,  and  other 
apartments,  such  as  card  and  library  rooms  and  private  offices, 
aside  from  the  general  offices. 

The  Toledo  City  Building  Inspector  has  ordered  changes 
which  will  require  more  fire  pi-otection  in  flat  buildings. 

It  will  take  seventy-five  car  loads  of  brick  for  the  new 
Nicholas  building,  which  has  been  begun,  and  which  will  be 
the  largest  office  and  shop  building  to  be  found  in  this  section 
of  the  country.  It  will  be  sixteen  stories,  a  detailed  descrip¬ 
tion  of  which  has  been  given  in  The  Clay-Worker. 

T.  O.  D. 


Owen  Tyler  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  a  prominent  dealer  in 
pressed  brick  and  other  clay  products,  has  become  a  full- 
fledged  banker,  having  been  elected  president  of  the  Third 
National  Bank  of  that  city  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  stock¬ 
holders. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

PHILADELPHIA  BRICKYARDS. 


The  Cyrus  Borgner  Company,  Fire  Brick  and  Clay  Retorts. 


JUST  A  SIDE  STEP  from  the  residential  part  of  the  city, 
i.  e.,  Arch  street,  which  abounds  with  good,  old-fash¬ 
ioned  homes,  in  the  capacious  rooms  of  which  one  may 
give  full  play  to  tremendous  breathing  powers,  and  lo,  we  are 
confronted  by  the  most  complete  little  brickyard  imaginable — 
that  of  Cyrus  Borgner  Company.  This  was  formerly  a  dis¬ 
tillery,  and  even  now  the  cellar  held  vats— empty  vats — which, 
my  guide  remarked,  seemed  at  times  to  effect  the  workmen. 
Watching  the  foreigners  at  their  labor  and  listening  to  the 
orders  of  the  bosses  one  wonders  at  the  comprehension  of  the 
one  and  the  patience  of  the  other. 

This  plant  boasts  of  two  kilns,  one  of  35,000  capacity  and 
one  of  40,000  capacity,  the  latter  a  circular  kiln,  which  is 
shortly  to  be  replaced  by  a  larger  square  one.  This  company 
turns  out  fireclay,  fire  retorts,  firebrick — in  fact  anything 
that  can  be  produced  from  clay.  The  latter,  a  plastic  clay, 
is  hauled  from  their  banks  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania,  soaked 
to  its  proper  moisture,  and  then  converted  into  bricks,  tile, 
etc.,  by  the  soft-mud  process  entirely.  Their  machine  is  a 
Carnell  four-mold  plunger. 

The  yard  is  entirely  under  cover,  consequently  keeps  run¬ 
ning  throughout  the  year,  turning  out  possibly  11,500,000 
during  that  length  of  time.  However,  only  about  75  per  cent, 
of  their  actual  capacity  is  ever  made,  owing  to  space,  etc. 

In  watching  them  finishing  the  tile  one  can  readily  be¬ 
lieve  the  care  and  attention  which  is  given  the  quality. 
Many  yards  make  more  bricks,  but  they  probably  make  two 
or  three  grades,  while  the  Cyrus  Borgner  Company  confines 
itself  to  one  grade,  that,  the  first  quality,  receiving  in  return 
better  prices  for  the  bricks.  For  example,  where  another 
firm  would  receive  $25.00,  this  one  receives  about  $32.00  or 
more.  It  is  something  to  “have  the  game  as  well  as  the 
name”— certainly  it  is  their  good  fortune. 

Later  on,  when  they  are  making  their  retorts.  The  Clay- 
Worker  shall  hear  more  anon. 

The  Bonneville  Portland  Cement  Company. 

These  people,  doubtfully  at  first,  afterward  with  assur¬ 
ance,  volunteered  their  news. 

They  have,  through  the  Barber  Asphalt  Trust,  secured  the 
filtration  contracts  for  Philadelphia  and  Brooklyn.  Thus  far, 
50,000  barrels  of  cement  have  been  used  in  the  former  con¬ 
tract,  and  the  Brooklyn  contract  will  require  40,000  barrels 
more  or  less. 

Among  others,  are  the  following  contracts:  That  of  the 
Southern  boulevard,  requiring  30,000  barrels;  that  of  five 
warehouses  for  the  American  Tobacco  Company,  Richmond, 
Va.;  8,000  barrels  for  the  Enid  Construction  Company;  also, 
cement  for  the  Manhattan  Trap  Rock  Company.  M.  E.  L. 


BUILDERS’  EXCHANGE  HUSTLING. 


Figuratively  the  Builders’  Exchange,  of  Baltimore,  has 
taken  a  new  “holt,”  and  is  clearing  away  the  obstacles  in  its 
path  of  progress.  The  quarterly  meeting,  held  in  March,  was 
accompanied  by  fervid  enthusiasm,  engendered  to  a  considera¬ 
ble  degree  by  the  presence  and  speech  of  Mr.  Edward  A. 
Roberts,  secretary  of  the  Builders’  Exchange  of  Cleveland,  O. 
In  the  report  of  that  meeting,  published  in  this  issue,  the 
speeches  of  Mr.  Roberts,  President  J.  J.  Kelly  and  Frank  G. 
Boyd  are  copiously  quoted.  The  effect  of  these  addresses, 
which  followed  a  banquet,  was  to  cause  the  members  to  take 
immediate  action  to  further  the  usefulness  and  the  attractive¬ 
ness  of  the  Exchange.  The  daily  meetings,  which  were  discon¬ 
tinued  by  reason  of  the  rooms  being  occupied  by  business  con¬ 
cerns  since  the  fire,  were  resumed,  and  plans  are  being  formu¬ 


lated  to  increase  the  membership  and  extend  the  utility  of  the 
organization  to  those  engaged  in  the  building  interests.  Activ¬ 
ity  promises  to  keep  the  enthusiasm  warm  and  great  results 
may  be  anticipated. — Architects'  and  Builders'  Journal. 


PRESIDENT  ELIOT  ON  ORGANIZATION. 


An  opinion  emanating  from  such  an  eminent  authority  as 
Charles  W.  Eliot,  president  of  Harvard  University,  possesses 
a  more  than  ordinary  value,  because  it  is  presumably  the  re¬ 
sult  of  a  high  intelligence  and  disinterested,  logical  deduc¬ 
tion.  A  recent  paper  by  this  distinguished  scholar,  on  “Em¬ 
ployers’  Policies  in  the  Industrial  Strife,”  dissects  and  analyzes 
the  problem  as  it  today  presents  itself  and  deduces  therefrom 
axioms  which  are  already  generally  accepted  by  the  different 
employers’  associations.  Mr.  Eliot  reviews  the  conditions  of 
labor,  the  different  requirements  of  the  several  avocations,  the 
organization  of  the  working  classes  as  a  body,  and  the  attempt 
made  by  the  unions  to  force  upon  employers  uniform  legisla¬ 
tion  affecting  wages  and  hours  of  labor.  He  expects  to  see 
the  employers’  associations  resist,  and  resist  successfully,  the 
enforcement  of  such  a  policy.  Some  of  the  fundamental  poli¬ 
cies  of  the  labor  unions,  such  as  the  closed  shop,  the  limita¬ 
tion  of  output  and  the  effort  after  a  monopoly  of  the  labor  in 
each  trade  or  occupation,  certainly  do  not,  he  declares,  com¬ 
mand  public  approval.  On  the  other  hand,  he  asserts,  when¬ 
ever  an  association  of  employers  shows  that  its  effort  is,  after 
all,  directed  to  the  attainment  of  a  monopoly,  like  the  habitual 
effort  of  every  labor  .union,  it  will  certainly  fail  to  command 
public  confidence.  He  states  the  policy  of  an  employers’  asso¬ 
ciation  is  rightful  whenever  it  clearly  appears  that  in  the 
execution  of  that  policy  a  single  employer  or  a  great  associa¬ 
tion  of  employers  is  promoting  the  development  of  private 
and  public  liberty.  President  Eliot  argues  that  the  closed 
shop,  the  restriction  as  to  the  use  of  tools,  machinery  and  ma¬ 
terial;  the  limitation  of  output;  the  boycott;  the  sympathetic 
strike;  the  restriction  of  the  number  of  apprentices  and  help¬ 
ers,  when  at  the  proper  age;  intimidation  of  non-union  work¬ 
men  and  the  compulsory  use  of  the  union  label,  are  all  inim¬ 
ical  to  public  liberty.  In  an  exhaustive  line  of  reasoning  he 
points  out  the  duties  of  employers  in  the  adjustment  of  griev¬ 
ances  between  employer  and  employed;  to  cultivate  the  good 
will  of  the  workmen  by  thoughtfulness,  considerateness  and 
sympathy,  and  by  constant  care  of  the  right  relations  between 
them,  and  he  concludes  by  saying:  “What  we  must  regret  is, 
not  the  existence  of  the  unions,  but  that  their  policies  have, 
in  several  important  respects,  been  misdirected.  What  we 
have  to  hope  is,  that  out  of  this  conflict  between  trade  unions 
on  the  one  hand  and  employers’  associations  on  the  other, 
there  will  arise  two  safe,  just  and  wise  lines  of  co-operative 
policy — one  in  the  unions,  the  other  in  the  associations  of  em¬ 
ployers.” — Architects'  and  Builders'  Journal. 


BRIGHT  PROSPECTS  FOR  A  SCHOOL  FOR  CLAY- 
WORKERS  AT  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF 
ILLINOIS. 


It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  Legislative  Committee 
of  the  Illinois  Clayworkers  Association  bids  fair  to  succeed  in 
the  effort  to  secure  an  appropriation  from  the  State  Legisla¬ 
ture  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  school  for  clayworkers 
at  the  State  college  at  Champaign.  The  committee,  under  the 
direction  of  the  chairman.  Frank  W.  Butterworth,  has  been 
doing  splendid  service,  and  has  placed  the  matter  before  the 
State  legislators  very  effectively.  If  they  do  not  succeed  in 
their  laudable  purpose,  it  will  not  be  for  lack  of  well-directed 
effort.  It  is  to  be  devoutly  hoped  that  the  bill  which  they 
have  introduced  will  be  acted  on  favorably,  for  it  will  mean 
much  to  the  clayworking  industries  of  the  State.  If  the  manu¬ 
facturers  of  brick,  tile  and  pottery  who  have  not  already  done 
so  will  see  or  write  to  the  Legislator  from  their  own  district 
urging  favorable  action,  it  may  help  a  little  toward  accom¬ 
plishing  the  desired  purpose. 
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CURRENT  COMMENT. 


The  man  who  always  pities  himself  will  make  a  very  poor 
partner. 

*  *  * 


Mr.  Hartwell’s  failure  to  answer  the  open  letter  on  page 
442  of  March  Clay-Worker,  accusing  him  of  false  criticism,  is 
a  tacit  confession  of  guilt.  His  attempted  evasion  is  childish 
and  puerile  to  an  extreme,  and  leaves  him  in  a  most  unenvia¬ 
ble  plight. 

* *  *  * 

Pity  that  the  beautiful  and  costly  monument  to  a  nation’s 
hero  should  be  made  of  perishable  material.  If  Grant's 
mausoleum  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  completed  not  more 
than  six  or  eight  years  ago,  had  been  of  good  brick  and  terra 
cotta  instead  of  the  choicest  granite,  there  would  be  no  need 
today  to  pickle  it  with  paraffin  in  the  attempt  to  stop  its 
weathering  and  rapid  destruction. 

*  *  * 

The  doctrine  of  the  open  shop  is  probably  not  needed  so 
much  in  the  camp  of  the  clayworkers  as  it  is  in  other  in¬ 
dustries,  because,  as  a  rule,  the  clayworking  industry  does 
not  have  a  great  deal  of  serious  trouble  with  employes.  How¬ 
ever,  if  the  open  shop  idea  would  spread  out  so  as  to  include 
the  people  who  lay  the  brick  in  the  walls,  there  is  a  chance  to 
do  the  clayworker  lots  of  good  by  insuring  uninterrupted  busi¬ 
ness  and  reducing  in  some  measure  the  cost  of  constructing 
walls  of  brick. 


CONCRETE  NOT  FIREPROOF. 


In  the  work  of  drafting  a  new  building  ordinance,  the 
Chicago  city  fathers  recently  stirred  up  a  hornet’s  nest  among 
the  concrete  people,  by  a  clause  that  said:  “Cinder  concrete 
and  machine  or  hand  pressed  concrete  bricks  or  blocks  are  not 
considered  as  fireproof  material  for  the  protection  of  metallic 
structural  members.”  After  the  scrap  was  all  over,  cinders 
were  admitted  by  a  vote  of  thirty-two  to  twenty-three,  as  not 
being  combustible  material.  It  will,  however,  take  more  than 
this  admission  to  induce  architects  and  builders  who  know 
their  business,  to  make  use  of  this  kind  of  material  when 
they  can  have  plenty  that  is  better  to  choose  from  in  the 
various  clay  products  for  fireproof  construction. 


Looking  at  the  decoration  of  some  ceramic  products  we 
wonder  if  the  artist  could  pass  a  test  for  color  blindness. 

*  *  * 

Any  man  has  a  right  to  his  own  opinions,  but  only  law¬ 
yers,  doctors  and  a  few  others  are  given  license  to  force  them 
on  others. 

*  *  * 

The  Lord  of  Venezuela  says:  “There  is  nothing  to  arbi¬ 
trate.”  Perhaps  he  thinks  that  original,  but  a  bigger  man 

than  he  said  the  same  thing  in  1894. 

*  *  * 

There  may  be  two  sides  to  the  question,  though.  The 
asphalt  trust  is  in  it,  and  where  an  asphalt  trust  is  concerned 
it  is  possible  there  is  a  very  shady  side  to  the  business. 

*  H«  * 

The  more  tests  and  the  more  agitation  about  fireproof 
construction,  the  better  it  will  be  for  clay  products  of  all 
kinds,  because  when  it  comes  to  a  real  show  down,  there  is 

nothing  like  clay  for  fireproof  construction. 

*  *  * 

No  wonder  we  make  mistakes  in  the  selection  of  our 
employes  since  we  make  mistakes  in  the  selection  of  our 
Mends.  Employer  and  employes,  by  the  way,  ought  to  be 
the  closest  of  friends,  which  would  be  an  ideal  state  of  af¬ 
fairs. 

H«  *  He 

In  one  case  propelled  draft  is  best,  in  other  cases  induced 
draft,  or  sometimes  both,  but  a  draft  is  important  all  the 
time,  especially  the  draft  when  the  work  is  delivered.  The 
organ  of  the  clayworkers  of  America  only  needs  a  very  small 
draft — once  a  year. 


PIECE  WORK  VS.  DAY  WORK. 


The  piece  work  idea,  as  compared  to  day  work,  is  a  subject 
that  has  been  threshed  over  time  and  time  again,  but  along  with 
the  open  shop  talk  of  the  present  we  have  fresh  advocates  of 
this  piece  work  idea,  on  the  ground  that  it  prevents  soldiering 
among  employees.  In  other  words,  it  stimulates  men  to 
better  effort.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that  part  of  it  either, 
and  no  question  but  what  the  piece  work  system  inspires  men 
to  turn  out  more  pieces,  but  the  trouble  is  it  does  not  inspire 
them  to  turn  out  better  pieces.  In  other  words,  the  same 
men  who  are  disposed  to  soldier  when  working  by  the  day, 
will  show  a  disposition  to  slight  their  work  for  the  sake  of 
turning  out  a  larger  quantity  when  working  by  the  piece,  and 
the  result  will  frequently  be  more  unsatisfactory  than  when 
working  by  the  day  and  soldiering  a  little. 

MR.  DUERR’S  ERROR. 


Architect  Gibson  is  certainly  justified  in  taking  issue  with 
the  worthy  secretary  of  the  National  Association  of  Manufac¬ 
turers  of  Sand-Lime  Products,  as  he  does  on  page  556  of  this 
issue,  in  reply,  to  the  declaration  made  by  Mr.  Duerr  that  the 
sand-lime  brick  industry  is  making  progress  in  the  “Middle 
West  on  account  of  the  poor  quality  of  clay  brick  made  in  that 
section.”  Evidently  Mr.  Duerr  is  misinformed  on  the  latter 
proposition.  No  better  building  brick  is  made  anywhere  in 
the  world  than  in  the  territory  named,  and  this  is  true  both 
as  to  the  common  building  brick  and  the  front  and  orna¬ 
mental  brick.  There  is  no  considerable  portion  of  the  vast 
empire  known  as  the  Middle  West  which  does  not  contain  rich 
deposits  of  excellent  clays,  and  an  abundance  of  cheap  fuel 
with  which  to  burn  them.  Under  these  conditions,  it  would 
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be  a  reflection  on  the  intelligence,  shill  and  progressiveness 
of  the  clay  workers  of  this  section  of  “God’s  country”  if  they 
were  making  “a  poor  quality  of  brick.”  If  Mr.  Duerr  will 
make  a  trip  through  the  Middle  West,  and  visit  even  a  few  of 
our  many  great  brick  factories,  and  scrutinize  their  products, 
he  will  realize  the  error  of  his  statement,  and  frankly  confess 
it,  too,  we  are  sure. 

TRADE  SCHOOLS  FOR  AMERICAN  BOYS. 


The  Committee  on  Industrial  Education  of  the  National 
Manufacturers’  Association,  of  which  Mr.  Anthony  Ittner, 
of  St.  Louis,  is  chairman,  is  at  the  present  time  working 
on  the  subject  of  the  feasibility  of  technical  trade  schools 
for  the  American  boy  in  the  principal  cities  of  the  United 
States,  with  a  view  to  determining  the  most  practical  method 
for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  such  schools.  It 
is  the  desire  of  the  committee  to  go  into  this  subject  very 
thoroughly,  and  to  this  end  they  are  asking  the  co-operation 
of  manufacturers  and  others.  What  the  committee  most 
desires  right  now  is  information,  suggestions  and  ideas  on 
ways  and  means  of  carrying  out  work  of  this  kind,  so  that 
they  may  have  before  them  for  consideration  in  making 
plans,  all  the  information  it  is  possible  to  gather  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  In  this  connection,  too,  they  desire  information  as  to 
the  limitations  or  outright  proscription  of  apprentices  in  the 
various  lines  of  skilled  industry,  and  also  regarding  any  limita¬ 
tions  that  may  be  imposed  on  the  output  of  the  product  of 
skilled  labor  in  any  part  of  the  country. 

The  establishment  of  technical  trade  schools  for  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  American  boy  is  a  subject  that  is,  or  should  be, 
of  deep  interest,  not  only  to  the  captains  of  industry  through¬ 
out  the  country,  but  to  every  man  who  is  a  father  of  an 
American  boy,  regardless  of  wealth  or  position.  It  is  a 
generally  conceded  fact  that  every  boy,  in  addition  to  the 
education  he  usually  gets  at  our  schools  and  colleges,  should 
learn  a  trade.  That  is,  he  should  be  trained  in  skilled  labor 
of  some  kind,  so  that  he  may  be  equipped  to  take  care  of 
himself  and  make  a  useful  member  of  the  industrial  world 
should  occasion  require.  It  matters  not  whether  a  boy  has 
immediate  personal  need  for,  or  ever  makes  practical  use 
of  this  training  in  skilled  labor,  it  is  essential  to  manhood, 
in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  term,  that  he  has  it.  It  makes  a 
better  man  of  him,  both  physically  and  mentally,  and  makes 
him  a  more  useful  member  of  society,  as  well  as  a  stronger 
factor  in  the  backbone  of  the  government  to  which  he  owes 
allegiance.  In  short,  there  is  no  question  whatever  as  to  the 
desirability,  the  need  and  the  importance  of  trade  schools 
in  the  education  of  the  American  boy,  and  the  only  questions 
for  solution  on  the  subject  are  those  relating  to  how  they  are 
most  successfully  to  carry  out  this  educational  idea. 


CAN  TRADES  BE  TAUGHT  IN  OUR  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS? 


The  first  idea  that  suggests  itself  along  this  line,  is  to 
attach  this  work  to  our  pubic  schools,  as  it  could,  to  a  large 
extent,  be  merged  in  with  the  required  studies  already  fol¬ 
lowed  in  our  educational  institutions.  In  fact,  a  certain  ele¬ 
ment  of  this  idea  has  already  entered  into  our  public  schools, 
especially  in  the  larger  cities.  That  is,  we  have  a  certain 
amount  of  commercial  training  and  also  of  actual  practice 
in  manual  training  schools,  but  all  this  is  only  a  small  start 
toward  the  vast  scope  of  work  involved  in  the  idea  of  thor¬ 
oughly  training  the  American  boy  in  the  art  of  skilled  labor. 
Then,  when  we  come  to  figure  on  adding  to  our  public  school 
system  all  that  is  involved  in  the  idea  of  trade  schools  in  a 
broad  sense,  while  it  might  all  be  worked  out  in  time,  if 
looks  like  an  enormously  heavy  load,  and  even  if  hitched  to 
our  present  school  system  and  properly  carried  out,  would 
involve  an  almost  endless  amount  of  time  and  effort,  cover¬ 
ing  the  making  of  new  school  laws,  new  assessments  for 


maintenance,  to  say  nothing  of  the  problem  of  working  out 
in  detail  the  merging  of  the  present  teaching  system  into 
that  of  the  extensive  line  of  skilled  trades.  It  is  possible, 
however,  that  in  time  this  could  all  be  worked  out  satisfac¬ 
torily,  and,  maybe,  when  grafting  gets  to  be  a  less  factor  in 
politics  and  the  thorough  education  of  the  rising  generation 
in  a  broad  sense  a  more  prominent  one,  this  end  will  be  ac¬ 
complished.  It  will  probably  not  be,  however,  until  after 
private  enterprise  has  demonstrated  the  practicability  of  the 
idea  of  such  a  trade  school. 

A  thorough  teaching  of  any  skilled  labor  or  trade  involves 
factors  that  take  it  entirely  outside  the  school  room,  for  the 
pupil  must  not  only  have  instructions,  but  must  have  an  ex¬ 
tensive  amount  of  practice  in  the  actual  trade  or  industry 
itself.  This  practice  being  an  essential  factor  is  what  has 
led  to  the  apprentice  system,  which,  while  present  with  us, 
has  been  most  thoroughly  carried  out  in  the  older  countries. 
The  apprentice  system,  especially  the  long  time  systems  of 
the  old  country,  is  very  trying  to  the  patience  of  the  average 
enterprising  American  boy,  who  has  inherited  a  natural  dis¬ 
position  to  annihilate  time  in  every  possible  way.  This  makes 
the  trade-school  idea  practically  in  keeping  with  the  American 
disposition,  for  there  is  no  question  but  what  the  American 
boy  can  become  a  skilled  laborer  in  much  shorter  time,  under 
practice  with  an  instructor  whose  main  business  is  to  teach 
him,  than  in  serving  an  apprenticeship  where  the  main  object 
is  not  so  much  to  teach  the  boy  as  to  get  financial  returns 
from  the  boy’s  efforts. 


HOW  CAN  THE  OBJECTIONS  OF  TRADES  UNIONS  BE 

MET? 


Now,  inasmuch  as  the  training  of  a  boy  in  skilled  labor 
involves  practice  at  the  actual  work,  it  also  iihplies  that  such 
pupils  must  do  work  that  is  being  done  by  regular  trades 
people.  In  other  words,  suppose  a  class  of  boys  is  to  be 
taught  bricklaying;  it  is  hardly  practical  to  teach  this  trade 
thoroughly  by  having  them  lay  and  tear  down  brick  walls 
in  the  school  yard.  To  educate  them  thoroughly  and  give 
them  the  true  sense  of  responsibility  along  with  their  work, 
they  must  be  taken  out  in  the  field  and  put  to  the  actual  work 
of  constructing  brick  buildings  and  doing  such  other  brick 
work  as  is  done  by  regular  masons.  This  fact  carries  with 
it  not  only  the  possibility  and  the  probability  of  strenuous 
objections  from  brick  masons  themselves,  but  possibly  from 
building  contractors,  too.  Still,  the  fact  remains  that  this 
is  the  proper  way  to  teach  boys  this  trade,  and  the  question 
is,  even  admitting,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  they  may 
temporarily  do  some  commercial  hurt  to  certain  individuals, 
does  not  the  end  justify  the  means?  In  admitting  for  the  sake 
of  argument,  however,  that  it  may  temporarily  hurt  members 
of  the  trade  for  a  class  of  pupils  to  do  their  work,  or  the  same 
class  of  work  they  follow  for  their  livelihood,  there  is  no 
need,  for  the  present  at  least,  to  make  more  than  a  figurative 
matter  out  of  it,  for  there  is  a  good  chance  that  inasmuch  as 
methods  of  construction  would  be  less  expensive  it  would 
encourage  a  sufficiently  larger  volume  of  work  to  more  than 
cover  the  apparent  interference  with  regular  trades  people. 
Moreover,  there  are  enough  instances  on  record  where  in¬ 
creased  facilities  for  doing  a  thing,  or  a  reduction  in  the 
labor  cost,  which  amount  to  the  same  thing,  have  proved  to 
be  of  material  benefit  instead  of  damage  to  the  workmen 
engaged  in  such  enterprises  to  establish  the  fact  that  cheaper 
production  does  not  mean  less  remuneration  for  labor  or  an 
enlarged  business.  Yet,  notwithstanding  all  this,  the  trade 
school  idea  will  likely  meet  with  more  or  less  opposition  on 
the  theory  that  it  tends  to  create  too  much  competition  in  the 
skilled  labor  industry.  There  is  probably  not  much  more 
call  or  logic  for  this  than  there  is  for  opposition  to  labor- 
saving  machinery,  but  this  is  one  trouble  that  will  have  to  be 
met  and  overcome  that  will  likely  prove  to  be  the  most 
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serious  trouble  in  successfully  starting  and  operating  trade 
schools.  In  other  words,  this  is  one  of  the  important  ques¬ 
tions  that  we  need  ideas  and  suggestions  on,  with  a  view  to 
arriving  at  a  correct  and  just  solution.  There  are  other  ques¬ 
tions  to  be  solved  in  carrying  out  the  details  of  establishing 
and  operating  trade  schools,  but  this  one  question  will  be 
found  bobbing  up  on  every  side  until  we  find  a  solution  to  it, 
and  the  probabilities  are  that  the  sooner  we  find  the  solution 
of  this  cuestion,  the  sooner  we  will  be  in  position  to  launch 
trade  schools  with  bright  prospects  for  the  success  desired. 


FIREPROOF  CONSTRUCTION. 

In  discussing  what  fireproofing  really  means,  Mr.  F.  W. 
Fitzpatrick,  in  an  article  in  the  Fireproof  Magazine  for  April, 
says  that  brick  is  one  of  the  most  thoroughly  fireproof  ma¬ 
terials  we  know  of.  It  has  passed  through  fire  in  its  manu¬ 
facture  and  will  withstand,  without  damage,  intense  heat 
and  flame,  and  that  other  clay  product,  fireproofing  tile,  is  sub¬ 
jected  to  still  greater  heat  in  the  kilns  in  which  it  is  baked, 
and  if  properly  made  no  fire  that  has  ever  raged  can  destroy 
its  efficiency.  He  also  points  out  that  other  well  known,  but 
not  so  generally  heeded  fact,  that  all  kinds  of  stone,  includ¬ 
ing  granite,  marble,  slate,  concrete,  etc.,  while  they  will  not 
burn  nor  communicate  fire,  are  not  only  ruined  when  sub¬ 
jected  to  severe  heat,  but  contribute  greatly  to  the  danger 
and  destruction  of  lives.  Of  course  if  a  stone  structure  is 
isolated  from  surrounding  buildings,  which  are  of  a  combusti¬ 
ble  nature  and  likely  to  damage  it  by  burning,  there  is  very 
little  danger,  but  when  you  get  into  the  city  and  the  struct¬ 
ure  is  surrounded  by  others  and  in  more  or  less  danger  of 
being  attacked  by  fire  from  any  and  all  sides,  the  only  really 
safe  fireproof  wall  is  one  in  which  the  product  of  clay,  either 
in  the  form  of  good  brick  or  tile,  must  be  the  main  factor. 
These  are  facts  that  well  informed  building  contractors  and 
architects  are  reasonably  well  aware  of;  but  the  trouble  is  the 
general  public  is  either  not  kept  properly  informed,  or  does 
not  give  due  heed  to  advice  on  these  points.  From  all  this  it 
would  appear  that  the  public  is  in  need  of  some  education  on 
the  relative  merits  of  building  material,  but  the  question  is, 
how  is  it  to  get  it?  There  is  enough  talent  in  the  clay  working 
industry  to  furnish  a  foundation  of  knowledge,  but  while  we 
might  lead  the  public  to  the  fountain,  how  are  we  to  induce 
the  same  public  to  partake?  It  seems  that  there  is  an  op¬ 
portunity  for  enterprising  daily  newspapers  to  do  good  work, 
not  only  for  the  clay  industry,  but  for  the  public  itself,  in  this 
line.  In  fact,  the  service  to  the  public  would  be  even  greater 
than  that  to  the  clayworking  industry,  for  it  is  the  public 
that  suffers  the  heavy  disasters  when  conflagrations  rage, 
disasters  that  might  be  avoided  if  there  was  a  better  knowl¬ 
edge  of  what  constitutes  fireproofing  and  a  proper  enforce¬ 
ment  of  ordinances  against  the  building  of  fire  traps  in  our 
cities.  Some  of  our  great  daily  newspapers  are  beginning  to 
awaken  to  the  importance  of  this  subject,  and  are  making 
some  effort  to  stir  up  public  interest  in  the  matter,  especially 
when  the  subject  is  brought  freshly  to  mind  when  there  is 
some  disastrous  fire.  This  is  a  commendable  departure  and 
should  be  encouraged,  but  at  the  same  time  the  subject 
should  not  be  recklessly  handled  by  newspaper  scribes,  as 
they  have  been  in  the  habit  of  doing  with  many  other  prob¬ 
lems  of  a  scientific  nature.  In  other  words,  it  is  essential 
for  writers  on  this  subject,  whether  they  are  writing  for 
daily  newspapers,  or  any  other  circulating  mediums,  to  have 
positive  and  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject  and  not  take 
any  risk  of  unintentionally  carrying  on  a  campaign  of  false 
education.  It  is  not  a  subject  either  for  sensational  writing, 
but  rather  one  for  logical  and  thorough  treatment.  If  this 
point  is  kept  properly  in  the  mind  our  daily  newspapers 
have  an  opportunity  to  do  the  country  a  good  service  by  car¬ 
rying  on  a  campaign  of  education  on  the  subject  of  fireproof 
construction. 
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YEARLY  ENGAGEMENTS  insure  to  established 
plants  the  latest  and  most  suitable  improvements  at  the 
least  expense.  Write  for  terms. 

WILLARD  D.  RICHARDSON, 
Consulting  Engineer  to  the  Brick  Industry. 
See  pages  590  and  599. 


FOR  SALE,  WANTED,  ETC. 


DRY  PRESSES  FOR  SALE. 

4- mold  U.  S.  Press,  rebuilt. 

2-mold  U.  S.  Press,  overhauled. 

2-mold  Acme  Press,  good  condition. 

5- mold  U.  S.  Press,  new. 

4  1  cm  W.  O.  KUTSCHE,  Holland,  Mich 


SITUATION  WANTED. 

A  permanent  situation  is  desired  as  superin¬ 
tendent  of  a  building  or  paving  brick  plant. 
Have  had  years  of  experience  and  am  thoroughly 
familiar  with  every  detail  of  the  work.  Expert 
in  burning  in  both  up  and  down  draft  kilns  and 
the  installation  of  waste  heat  for  drying.  Was 
among  the  first  to  successfully  use  wraste  heat 
from  kilns.  Thoroughly  reliable  and  no  bad  hab¬ 
its.  Present  situation  not  satisfactory,  but  will 
not  change  unless  can  locate  permanently.  For 
reference,  etc.,  address  VITREOUS. 

4  tf  c  Care  Clay -Worker. 
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DAYTON,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 


NEW  YORK 

39—41  Cortlandt  Street 

ST.  LOUIS 

315  Frisco  Building 

PITTSBURG 

1425  Park  Building 


AUTOMATIC  DOWN-CUT  CUTTER 
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and  more  of  them. 
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Talbotton,  Ga.,  wants  a  brick  plant. 

Delta,  Pa.,  is  to  have  a  new  brick  plant. 

P.  F.  Kefauver  will  erect  brick  works  at  Madisonville, 
Tenn. 

F.  Drengson  and  C.  H.  Davis  will  establish  a  brick  plant 
at  Reynolds,  N.  D. 

J.  L.  McMillan  and  William  Aiken  have  commenced  the 
manufacture  of  brick  at  Abbeville,  S.  C. 

Frank  P.  Birrer  is  interested  in  establishing  a  brick  works 
at  Dillon,  Mont.,  of  20,000  daily  capacity. 

Scott  Walter  has  recently  purchased  land  at  Greencastle, 
Pa.,  on  which  he  will  erect  an  up-to-date  brick  plant. 

C.  M.  Linn  and  P.  M.  Bantz  expect  to  start  a  brick  plant 
at  Humboldt,  Neb.,  where  there  is  a  good  opening  for  such  an 
enterprise. 

The  Calumet  Brick  Company,  of  Chicago,  Ill.,  has  been  in¬ 
corporated  by  Charles  H.  Alsip,  Charles  B.  Obermeyer  and 
James  G.  Brown. 

James  Stewart  is  establishing  a  brickmaking  plant  at 
Aberdeen,  Wash.  He  hopes  to  have  same  ready  for  operation 
by  the  first  of  May. 

J.  O.  Ragsdale  and  John  M.  Moore  have  under  way  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  a  company  for  the  manufacture  of  brick,  tile  and 
terra  cotta  at  Madison,  N.  C. 

The  Osgood  (Ind.)  Tile  Company  has  been  incorporated  by 
George  Ashman,  Wm.  C.  Leslie,  0.  R.  Jenkins  and  T.  R.  Hart¬ 
ley,  with  $5,000  capital  stock. 

The  Emerson  Brick  Works,  Emerson,  Neb.,  was  entirely 
destroyed  by  fire,  April  4.  The  loss  is  estimated  at  $6,000,  on 
which  there  was  $2,000  insurance. 

Edward  Nicholson  has  purchased  the  interests  of  Ross 
Nicholson  and  Robert  Melvin  in  the  Nicholson  brick  plant,  at 
Steubenville,  Ohio,  and  is  now  sole  proprietor. 

Ira  E.  Seidle  has  purchased  the  Koch  brickyard  from  L. 

K.  Boyer,  at  Mauch  Chunk,  Pa.  He  will  install  new  machinery 
and  will  run  the  plant  by  electric  power,  instead  of  steam. 

Francis  Fidler  has  leased  the  brickyard  of  Richard  Hass- 
ler,  at  Wernersville,  Pa.  He  is  putting  in  new  machinery,  in¬ 
cluding  a  Horton  brick  machine,  and  will  soon  have  the  plant 
in  first-class  condition. 

The  Anuandale  (Minn.)  Brick  and  Tile  Company  has  been 
incorporated  by  C.  F.  Zimmerman,  John  H.  Burt,  L.  R.  Will¬ 
iams,  W.  D.  McDonald  and  A.  M.  Ridgeway.  The  capital  stock 
of  the  company  is  $10,000. 

L.  H.  Sltiles  and  Carl  Ericson  have  formed  a  partnership 
and  purchased  the  brick  plant  of  A.  W.  Anderson,  at  Virginia, 
Ill.  Mr.  Ericson  is  a  practical  brickmaker,  and  Mr.  Skiles  has 
been  identified  with  the  building  industry  for  a  long  time. 

The  Oliff  McCormick  Brick  Company,  of  Shreveport,  La., 
has  been  chartered.  The  company  has  been  capitalized  at 
$125,000,  and  its  officers  are  James  K.  McGrath,  president;  W. 
B.  McCormick,  vice-president,  and  W.  E.  Hamilton,  secretary 
and  treasurer. 

Egg  Harbor,  New  Jersey,  is  to  have  a  new  building  brick 
plant,  for  which  Chambers  Brothers  Company,  of  Philadelphia, 
has  received  the  contract  for  machinery.  Buildings  are  now 
being  erected  and  it  is  expected  to  have  the  plant  in  opera¬ 
tion  within  thirty  days. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Sandy  Hill  (N.  Y.)  Brick  Com¬ 
pany  was  held  recently,  and  the  capital  stock  of  the  company 
increased  from  $10,000  to  $30,000.  The  following  officers  were 
elected:  President,  J.  Edward  Howland;  vice-president  and 
general  manager,  A.  H.  Perrigo;  secretary  and  treasurer,  Jar¬ 
vis  Barraclough. 

Jacob  Miller,  founder  of  the  Miller  Brick  Company,  Pitts¬ 
burg,  Pa.,  died  at  his  home,  in  Allegheny,  Pa.,  April  2.  Mr. 
Miller  was  born  in  Allegheny  in  1839,  and  had  been  identified 
with  the  brickmaking  interests  of  Pittsburg  and  Allegheny 
since  1866.  Four  sons,  George,  Harry,  Jacob,  Jr.,  and  William, 
now  conduct  the  plant,  under  the  name  of  the  Miller  Brick 


Company.  These  four  sons  and  one  other,  five  daughters  and 
his  wife  survive. 

Wm.  Drayton  and  P.  Hazleton  contemplate  establishing  a 
brick  plant  at  Gore,  Ohio. 

I.  C.  Jones,  of  Grantsburg,  Wis.,  is  interested  in  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  new  brick  plant  at  that  place. 

Maitland  Armstrong,  Jr.,  is  making  preparations  to  start  a 
brickmaking  plant  at  Danskammer  Point,  near  Poughkeepsie, 
N.  Y. 

The  Ittner  Brick  Company,  Belleville,  Ill.,  advises  us  that 
they  are  in  the  market  for  some  roller  bearing  wheels  for 
wheelbarrows. 

The  Lynn  (Ind.)  Brick  and  Tile  Company  has  been  organ¬ 
ized  by  Daniel  Keeker,  C.  R.  Carter,  J.  A.  Byrd,  George  F.  Hill 
and  C.  W.  Bowen. 

The  brick  and  tile  yards  of  M.  P.  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio, 
were  damaged  to  the  extent  of  $500  by  fire,  April  7.  The  origin 
of  the  flames  is  a  mystery. 

The  Ceramic  Tiling  Company,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  has  been 
incorporated  by  E.  M.  Dezendorf,  R.  L.  Dezendorf  and  J.  E. 
Daly,  all  of  Brooklyn,  with  $50,000  capital  stock. 

Thomas  E.  Evans  has  leased  the  plant  of  the  Reynoldsville 
Clay  Manufacturing  Company,  at  Reynoldsville,  Pa.,  and  will 
operate  same  this  season.  Mr.  Evans  is  a  contractor,  as  well 
as  a  brickmaker,  and  is  looking  forward  to  a  good  trade. 

Fred  Klutey,  Sr.,  a  member  of  the  firm,  and  George 
Schoepflin,  an  employee,  were  both  quite  seriously  injured  re¬ 
cently  by  being  struck  with  the  lever  of  a  brick  machine  at 
the  plant  of  the  Kleymeyer  &  Klutey  Brick  and  Tile  Company. 

In  a  recent  letter,  renewing  subscription  to  The  Clay- 
Worker,  G.  E.  Goldner,  of  the  Stony  Brook  Brick  and  Slate 
Company,  York,  Pa.,  says  they  are  as  busy  as  can  be  filling 
orders  for  their  pressed  brick.  They  are  now  building  two 
more  kilns  of  30,000  capacity. 

The  Renton  Clay  Works,  Renton,  Wash.,  has  passed  into  the 
hands  of  a  new  company.  The  old  name  will  be  retained,  but 
the  new  owners  will  improve  the  plant  and  operate  same  on  a 
large  scale.  J.  R.  Miller,  who  was  identified  with  the  old  com¬ 
pany,  is  president  of  the  new  concern. 

W.  A.  Underhill  Brick  Company  announce  the  removal  of 
their  offices  from  7  East  Forty-second  street  to  the  tenth  floor 
of  the  Metropolitan  Life  Building,  1  Madison  avenue,  New 
York  City,  where  they  will  be  pleased  to  welcome  visiting 
brickmakers. 

E.  A.  Poe  is  making  a  number  of  improvements  at  his 
brick  plant,  at  Fayetteville,  N.  C.  He  has  just  installed  a 
machine  of  35,000  daily  capacity,  from  the  shops  of  J.  C.  Steele 
&  Co.,  Statesville,  N.  C.,  which  will  enable  him  to  very  nearly 
double  the  present  capacity  of  the  plant. 

H.  O.  Jeffries,  Panama,  writes  that  there  is  a  likelihood 
of  that  city  being  paved  with  brick,  and  he  is  now  ex¬ 
perimenting  with  material  he  has  convenient,  with  the  ex¬ 
pectation  of  starting  a  paving  brick  factory  there.  He  will 
be  pleased  to  receive  catalogues  of  machinery,  kilns,  etc. 

Wm.  H.  Hunt,  general  manager  of  the  Cleveland  Hy¬ 
draulic-Press  Brick  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  recently 
returned  from  an  extended  trip  through  the  Orient.  He  writes 
that  the  trip  proved  very  beneficial,  and  he  promises  to  tell 
our  readers  something  about  clayworking  in  that  country 
when  he  finds  a  little  leisure  time. 

The  Jackson-Phillips  Brick  Company’s  plant,  at  Alexandria, 
Va.,  was  damaged  to  the  extent  of  $3,000,  April  7,  by  fire,  which 
started  in  the  dryer,  and  no  insurance  was  carried  on  that 
part  of  the  works.  The  flames  were  extinguished  by  an  ap¬ 
paratus  kept  on  the  premises,  which  was  handled  by  the  work¬ 
men.  The  dryer  will  be  replaced  with  a  new  one  at  once,  as 
there  is  a  busy  season  ahead  of  the  company. 

Huard  &  Pratt,  brick  manufacturers,  of  Winooski,  Vt.,  have 
purchased  228  acres  of  woodland  in  what  is  known  as  the 
Sutherland  district.  The  tract  is  heavily  wooded,  and  the 
brick  manufacturers  will  at  once  begin  to  clear  the  land  and 
lay  in  their  summer’s  stock  of  wood.  They  are  installing  new 
machinery  at  the  brick  plant  and  getting  ready  for  a  busy 
season. 

Grim  Brothers  are  rebuilding  their  plant,  at  Allentown, 
Pa.,  which  was  burned  down  last  fall,  and  are  pushing  the 
work  to  completion  as  rapidly  as  possible.  They  are  install¬ 
ing  a  complete  outfit  from  the  shops  of  the  Henry  Martin 
Brick  Machine  Manufacturing  Company,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  in- 
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eluding  brick  machines,  pug  mills,  crushers,  elevators,  dryers 
and  kilns. 

F.  L.  Dixon,  J.  R.  Kennedy,  W.  Taylor  and  J.  R.  Poupore, 
Grand  Forks,  N.  D.,  contemplate  starting  a  brickyard  at  Thief 
River  Falls,  Minn.,  in  the  very  near  future. 

Mr.  Long  has  withdrawn  from  the  brick-manufacturing 
firm  of  Mallon,  Lewis  &  Long,  at  Dayton,  Mich.,  and  the  firm 
will  hereafter  be  known  as  Mallon  &  Lewis. 

J.  W.  Pratt,  a  brick  manufacturer  of  Rector,  Ark.,  is  in¬ 
vestigating  the  clays  near  San  Antonio,  Texas,  with  a  view 
of  establishing  a  brick  plant  at  that  place. 

John  Oskison,  of  Vinita,  I.  T.,  has  purchased  the  brick¬ 
yard  of  S.  M.  Babcock,  at  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  for  $16,000. 
He  has  incorporated  a  company,  under  the  name  of  the 
Hewitt  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  and  enlarged  the  plant. 

The  Carter  County  Fire  Brick  Company  has  filed  articles 
of  incorporation  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  with  $500,000  capital  stock. 
The  incorporators  are  A.  S.  Morgan,  W.  J.  Blow,  S.  O.  Snyder 
and  others  of  Louisville,  where  the  main  offices  of  the  com¬ 
pany  will  be  located. 

The  Burns-Hancock  Fire  Brick  and  Clay  Company  is  the 
name  of  a  new  firm  recently  incorporated  to  manufacture 
brick,  at  Montezuma,  Ind.  The  directors  are  E.  H.  Burns, 
Frankfort,  Ind.,  and  S.  P.  Hancock,  L.  B.  Hancock,  C.  Kuhn, 
F  .D.  Stanly,  B.  Stanly  and  Joseph  H.  Burns,  of  Montezuma. 

Mr.  Lincoln  S.  Morrison,  Southern  representative  for 
Chambers  Brothers  Company,  has  just  turned  in  a  contract 
for  a  machine  outfit  for  the  Leali  Pressed  and  Fire  Brick 
Company,  at  Kingsland,  Ark.  Mr.  John  Morrison,  formerly  of 
Austin,  Texas,  will  have  the  general  management  of  these 
works. 

We  are  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from  the  East  Township 
Brick  and  Manufacturing  Company,  Sherbrooke,  Quebec,  in 
which  they  say:  “Trade  for  the  past  season  has  been  good, 
and  the  outlook  for  the  coming  season  is  encouraging.  Our 
output  for  the  past  year  was  larger  than  ever  before,  and  we 
expect  to  still  further  increase  it  this  year.” 

The  plant  of  the  Gillett  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  at  Wood- 
hull,  Ill.,  is  to  be  improved  and  enlarged  in  every  way.  About 
$10,000  is  to  be  expended  in  increasing  the  capacity  of  the 
plant  to  a  point  where  it  will  be  able  to  supply  the  demand 
for  its  product.  They  will  devote  some  of  their  attention  to 
the  manufacture  of  hollow  block,  for  which  there  is  an  in¬ 
creasing  demand. 

T.  C.  Lundy  and  H.  S.  Misner,  of  Knoxville,  have  purchased 
the  brick  plant  of  the  McCroskey  Mining  and  Manufacturing 
Company,  located  at  Lonsdale,  a  few  miles  out  from  Knoxville, 
from  D.  P.  Montague,  of  Knoxville,  who  recently  became 
owner  of  the  property.  The  capacity  of  the  plant  at  present 
is  20,000  face  brick,  but  the  new  owners  expect  to  increase  the 
capacity  to  40,000,  and  add  the  manufacture  of  common  build¬ 
ing  brick,  as  well.  Mr.  Lundy  has  had  charge  of  the  plant 


ever  since  it  was  started,  about  a  year  ago,  and  feels  sure  that 
under  the  new  regime  there  is  no  question  as  to  the  future 
success  of  the  enterprise. 

J.  N.  Hairgrove,  of  Virden,  Ill.,  has  purchased  the  brick  and 
tile  plant  at  Waverly,  Ill.  He  will  move  to  the  latter  point 
and  take  charge  of  the  plant  at  once. 

The  Windsor-Brock  Company,  Akron,  Ohio,  are  experiment¬ 
ing  with  the  manufacture  of  a  clay  curb,  which  they  think 
will  pi'ove  a  great  advantage  over  the  stone  and  cement  curbs 
now  being  used. 

The  White  Pressed  Brick  Company  has  been  incorporated 
with  $50,000  capital,  to  manufacture  sand-lime  brick  at  Jack¬ 
sonville,  Fla.  The  officers  of  the  company  are  Francis  E.  Drake, 
president;  H.  O.  Docker,  vice-president;  George  P.  Docker, 
treasurer,  and  P.  J.  Canova,  secretary. 

The  Newton  Brick  Company,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  is  to  be  reorgan¬ 
ized  and  the  plant  materially  enlarged.  C.  B.  Flint,  who  has 
been  receiver  since  the  company  got  into  financial  difficulties 
a  few  years  since,  will  be  general  manager  of  the  new  con¬ 
cern.  They  will  make  a  specialty  of  locomotive  tile,  which 
has  become  an  important  part  of  their  business  within  the 
last  few  years. 

A  number  of  improvements  have  been  made  at  the  plant 
of  the  Sunset  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  Gonzales,  Texas,  pre¬ 
paratory  to  starting  in  on  the  season’s  work.  Among  other 
things  is  the  erection  of  a  couple  of  new  down-draft  kilns. 
The  company  expect  a  better  trade  this  season  than  ever  be¬ 
fore,  and  have  put  the  plant  in  shape  to  meet  the  inreasing 
demand  for  their  products. 

The  Leeds  Brick  Works,  at  Leeds,  Iowa,  have  just  passed 
into  the  control  of  H.  C.  McNeil  and  his  son,  Wilbur  McNeil, 
who  will  operate  the  plant  to  its  full  capacity,  turning  out 
25,000  brick  per  day.  The  plant  has  been  closed  down  for  a 
year,  but  the  new  owners  have  put  everything  in  first-class 
shape  for  a  steady  run  throughout  the  year.  The  company 
will  still  be  known  as  the  Leeds  Brick  Company. 

C.  J.  Holman,  Sargent’s  Bluff,  Iowa,  writes  that  they  are 
just  starting  up  their  plant  for  the  year.  They  sold  out  all 
the  brick  they  had  left  over,  and  expect  a  large  demand  for 
the  coming  year.  He  says  the  bad  fire  at  Sioux  City,  last  win¬ 
ter,  is  proving  a  blessing  in  disguise,  for  many  new  buildings 
are  being  put  up  in  place  of  the  ones  destroyed,  and  the  brick 
men  and  the  city  will  benefit  thereby.  More  than  30,000,000 
brick  will  be  used  in  Sioux  City  alone  this  summer. 

Circular  No.  59,  on  forges  for  Manual  Training  Schools, 
railroad  shops,  etc.,  has  just  been  issued  by  the  New  York 
Blower  Company.  With"  their  usual  progressiveness,  they  have 
incorporated  several  new  ideas  in  the  construction  of  these 
forges.  Especially  the  moving  device  for  down-draft  hoods 
arrested  our  attention  as  being  unique,  simple  and  efficient. 
As  they  also  manufacture  a  full  line  of  blowers,  exhaust  fans, 
ventilators  and  galvanized  iron  piping,  they  are,  of  course, 
prepared  to  furnish  a  full  and  complete  equipment  for  any 
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The  Alsip  Wire  Rope 
Brick  Conveyor. 

By  this  method  of  handling  green  brick  from  machine 
to  drying  racks,  the  work  is  done  QUICKER,  CHEAPER  and 
BETTER  than  by  the  old-time  barrow  or  truck  system.  It 
is  a  labor-saver  and  therefore  a  money-maker.  The  cost 
of  installation  is  moderate  and  it  is  easily  adapted  to  all 
plants  using  the  rack  and  pallet  system  of  drying.  It  has 
been  in  practical,  everyday  use  for  two  seasons,  and  is  a 
proven  success. 

Write  for  full  particulars  as  to  cost  of  installation,  yard 
rights,  etc.  Terms  reasonable. 

WM.  P.  ALSIP,  Grand  Forks,  N.  D. 


J-HE: 


Our  Mammoth  Brick  Machine 


This  Machine  is  built  from  new  and  improved  design  and  has  been  found 
especially  well  adapted  to  the  use  of  plants  requiring  large  capacity  and  superior  quality 
of  brick.  We  build  this  machine  in  two  sizes. 


Our  Pug=Mills  Have  Features  of  Great  Merit. 


THESE  PUG-MILLS  have  especial  advantages.  They  can  be  adapted  to  the 
nature  of  the  clay  and  will  thoroughly +emper  and  mix.  Material  of  best  quality  and 
in  generous  quantity  used  in  their  construction.  The  workmanship  is  good  and  the  clay 
is  fitetd  for  making  a  fine  quality  of  brick. 

E.  M.  FREESE  &  CO.,  -  -  Oalion,  Ohio. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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shop.  When  writing  for  circular,  address  The  New  York 
Blower  Company,  Twenty-fifth  place  and  Stewart  avenue,  Chi¬ 
cago. 

J.  W.  Puett,  Carlin,  Nev.,  writes  that  he  is  going  into  the 
manufacture  of  brick  in  a  small  way  at  that  point  early  in 
the  summer. 

The  Indiana  Drain  Tile  Company,  Brooklyn,  Ind.,  of  which' 
Mr.  J.  Powell  is  general  manager,  is  in  the  market  for  some 
light  tee  rails. 

H.  B.  Camp,  of  Akron,  Ohio,  has  purhased  a  large  tract 
of  land  at  Independence,  Ohio,  on  Avhich  he  will  erect  an  up- 
to-date  sewer  pipe  factory. 

The  McArthur  Clay  and  Manufacturing  Company  has  been 
organized  at  McArthur,  Ohio,  by  P.  E.  Mohr,  Jack  Thomson, 
J.  W.  Moore,  C.  B.  Westcott  and  others. 

Hartford,  Wis.,  is  to  have  a  new  brick  plant.  C.  J.  Crilley 
and  J.  McGucken,  of  Milwaukee,  are  interested  in  the  move¬ 
ment  to  establish  a  plant  of  50,000  daily  capacity. 

Pierre,  S.  D.,  is  to  have  a  new  brick  plant.  P.  F.  McClure, 
of  that  city,  and  A.  Fries,  of  Connersville,  Ind.,  are  interested 
in  the  concern.  There  is  plenty  of  good  clay  there,  and  a  good 
opening  for  a  first-class  brick  factory. 

Smith  &  Spencer  are  making  expensive  improvements  at 
the  brick  works,  at  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  which,  when  completed, 
will  make  the  plant  uptodate  in  every  respect,  and  enable 
them  to  turn  out  a  better  pioduct  than  ever  before. 

The  Judsonia  Brick  Company  has  been  organized  st  Little 
Rock,  Ark.  The  incorporators  are  C.  M.  Erganbright,  George 
E.  Forbes,  T.  H.  Beals,  W.  E.  Forbes  and  Nat  Young.  The  cap¬ 
ital  stock  is  $10,000,  and  $5,000  has  been  subscribed. 

The  Hastings  Brick  and  Tile  Company  has  been  incor¬ 
porated  at  Guthrie,  Okla.,  to  manufacture  brick  and  tile  at 
Hastings,  Okla.  John  A.  Smith,  William  Hearn,  William  P. 
Carden,  James  H.  Tackett,  and  others  are  interested.  The 
company  is  capitalized  at  $10,000. 

Mr.  A.  R.  Root,  of  Chambers  Brothers  Company,  has  been 
making  a  trip  through  Virginia,  and,  among  other  business, 
secured  an  order  for  a  25,000-per-day  stiff-mud  outfit  from 
Mr.  Wm.  Bernard,  of  Fredericksburg,  Va.  The  machinery  has 
already  been  shipped  and  will  soon  be  placed  in  operation. 

Work  on  the  new  brick  plant  of  Martin  &  Mack,  at 
Eugene,  Ore.,  is  being  rushed  as  fast  as  possible.  A  complete 
equipment  of  machinery  has  just  been  received  from  the  shops 
of  the  American  Clay  Machinery  Company,  at  Bucyrus,  Ohio. 
They  will  manufacture  both  repress  and  common  builders. 

The  plant  of  the  Bradford  Terra  Cotta  Company,  at  Lewis- 
run,  Pa.,  was  completely  destroyed  by  fire,  causing  a  loss  of 
$50,000.  The  plant  will  be  rebuilt  as  soon  as  possible.  It  was 
only  after  hard  work  on  the  part  of  the  firemen  that  the  plant 
of  the  Alumina  Shale  Brick  Company,  located  near  the  terra 
cotta  works,  was  saved. 

The  Centerville  Brick  and  Construction  Company,  Center- 
\ille,  Iowa,  will  operate  their  plant  with  electricity  hereafter, 
instead  of  steam  power.  A  30-horsepower  motor  has  been  in¬ 
stalled  for  this  purpose.  This  will  be  an  inovation  in  that 
part  of  Iowa,  and  the  success  of  the  venture  will,  no  doubt, 
influence  owners  of  other  plants  to  follow  suit. 

Articles  of  incorporation  have  been  filed  for  the  Davenport 
Brick  and  Tile  Company,  Davenport,  Iowa.  The  incorporators 
are  August  E.  Steffen,  Herman  G.  Pape,  Peter  E.  Roddewig 
and  Ferd  Roddewig.  The  object  of  the  company  is  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  building  and  paving  brick,  tile,  sewer  piping,  fire¬ 
proofing,  etc.,  and  to  purchase  the  plant  and  property,  good 
will  and  business  of  the  Davenport  Paving  Brick  and  Tile 
Company,  now  located  at  Buffalo,  Iowa. 

The  Hocking  Valley  Fire  Clay  Company  has  just  completed 
and  equipped  their  large  -fire  clay  mines,  in  the  Hocking  Valley 
district,  at  Nelsonville,  Ohio.  This  company  owns  several  hun¬ 
dred  acres  of  valuable  fire  clay  and  coal  lands,  and  their  fire 
clay  supply  is  beyond  estimate.  The  Hocking  Valley  fire  clays 
have  become  famous  for  the  manufacture  of  paving  brick, 
sewer  pipe,  terra  cotta,  fire-proofing  and  building  brick.  It 
also  makes  excellent  clay  for  use  in  encaustic  tile,  and  for  the 
body  in  pottery  wares.  The  mining  and  shipping  facilities  of 
the  company  are  unexcelled,  and  they  kindly  solicit  the  cor¬ 
respondence  of  all  clay  manufacturing  concerns  who  require  a 
high-grade  fire  clay.  The  company  is  also  installing  a  plant 
of  large  capacity  for  the  milling  and  screening  of  the  clays. 
The  officers  are  F.  a.  Freer,  president,  and  C.  E.  Jewett,  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer.  In  addition,  Mr.  F.  A.  Freer  has  purchased  the 


former  plant  of  The  Bates  Brick  Manufacturing  Company,  and 
will  manufacture  fine  building  brick. 

Under  date  of  April  8,  Will  S.  Purington,  vice-president 
and  general  manager  of  the  Purington  Paving  Brick  Com¬ 
pany,  writes:  “My  family  have  all  recovered  and  are  in  first- 
class  health  at  present.  The  prospects  are  good  for  a  big  year 
with  our  company,  and  we  are  making  finer  brick  than  ever 
before,  as  we  are  using  a  shovel  to  throw  down  the  top  of  the 
bank,  instead  of  dynamite,  as  heretofore.  In  this  way  the 
clay  is  mixed  by  the  top  shovel,  and  then  mixed  again  by  the 
lower  shovel.  We  have  one  order  for  the  Sears-Roebuck  build¬ 
ing,  in  Chicago,  that  will  take  4,000,000  Continentals.  In  fact, 
we  are  having  such  a  demand  for  our  Continentals  that  it  is 
hard  to  keep  the  orders  supplied.” 


NOTES  FROM  TIDE  WATER,  VIRGINIA. 


The  Standard  Brick  Company,  of  Suffolk,  have  employed 
Mr.  A.  C.  Larson,-  of  Wisconsin,  to  superintend  their  plant 
the  coming  season.  Mr.  Larson  owned  a  small  yard  here  at 
one  time.  He  sold  out  about  eight  years  ago  and  went  back 
to  his  own  home  in  Denmark.  He  returned  to  this  country 
several  years  ago  and  settled  in  Wisconsin.  He  arrived  in 
Suffolk  last  week. 

Mr.  C.  B.  Chase,  general  manager  of  the  Charlotte  Brick 
Company  plant,  at  Fort  Mills,  S.  C.,  returned  with  his  family 
to  Suffolk  last  week.  Mr.  Chase  resigned  his  position  there 
on  account  of  his  health. 

Mr.  Ralph  Van  Deusen,  of  Kingston,  N.  Y.,  has  been  visit¬ 
ing  this  section  for  the  past  week  with  a  view  of  locating 
and  going  into  the  brick  business  on  a  large  scale.  He  has 
been  running  a  four-machine  yard  on  the  North  River.  He 
has  visited  all  the  yards  in  this  section  and  looked  into  the 
future  prospects  of  this  section. 

Mr.  Flake  T.  Steele,  of  the  firm  of  J.  C.  Steele  &  Sons, 
well  known  to  clayworkers,  visited  this  section  a  few  days 
ago.  They  have  installed  a  great  many  of  their  machines 
in  eastern  Virginia  and  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  S.  W.  Sharp,  of  Claremont,  Va.,  contemplates  putting 
in  a  brick  plant  at  Claremont,  on  James  river.  This  place  is 
located  only  a  few  miles  from  Jamestown  island.  Historic 
old  Jamestown,  well  known  to  every  school  boy. 

H.  L.  Jacobs. 


$14.50 

ATLANTA  and 
Return  via 

Queen  and  Crescent  Boute 
from  Cincinnati. 

Correspondingly  Lioou  f^ates  from  In¬ 
termediate  Points. 

Tickets  on  sale  May  14th  and  15th.  Limit  return¬ 
ing  May  20th.  By  deposit  and  payment  of  50  cents  limit 
will  be  extended  until  June  15th,  1905.  Double  daily 
service;  dining  ai^d  observation  cars. 

For  information  address 

W.  A.  GARRETT,  General  Manager, 

W.  C.  RINEARSON,  G.  P.  A., 
Cincinnati. 


THE: 
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No.  108.  Stiff  Mod  Flat  Car.  Steel  Deck. 


No.  114.  Sand  Lime  Brick  Car.  Channel  Frame.  No.  1025.  Steel  Frog. 


The  Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co., 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 

Manufacturers  of  Steel  Dryer  Cars  of  all  Descriptions  and  Equipments  for  Hot  Air 
Dryers,  including  Rail,  Frogs,  Switches,  Steel  Ties,  Portable  Track,  Etc 
Also  Transfer  Cars,  Turntables,  Clay  and  Dump  Cars. 


No.  142.  Transfer  Car. 


No.  147.  Checkered  Steel  Top  Turntable. 
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ST.  LOUIS  BRICK  AND  BUILDING  NEWS. 


UILDING  OPERATIONS  in  St.  Louis 
in  1905  will  exceed  any  previous  year 
since  1892,  and  may  possibly  exceed 
that,  the  banner  year  in  building  con¬ 
struction  in  the  history  of  the  city. 
This  is  the  consensus  of  opinion  of 
builders  and  real  estate  agents. 

The  present  activity  in  building 
dates  from  September  of  last  year.  The  increase  since  that 
time  has  been  rapid,  barring  a  brief  lull  during  the  severe 
winter  months,  and  the  permits  issued  during  March  was 
one  of  the  most  successful  months  in  the  history  of  the 
building  commissioner’s  office.  The  figures  more  than  ex¬ 
ceeded  the  anticipations  of  the  building  commissioner,  and 
almost  doubled  the  figures  of  the  corresponding  month  of 
last  year,  despite  the  fact  that  the  World’s  Fair  was  then 
being  drawn  on. 

The  figures  as  shown  for  last  month  are  the  best  proof 
of  the  stability  and  prosperity  of  St.  Louis,  which  if  it  con¬ 
tinues  to  build  up  at  a  corresponding  ratio  yearly,  will  soon 
attain  the  coveted  million  inhabitants. 

When  the  books  were  closed  on  the  last  day  of  March, 
it  was  shown  that  $3,012,416  was  being  spent  in  building 
about  the  city.  In  March,  1904,  but  $1,617,809  was  spent. 

In  March,  1904,  $399,850  was  expended  in  temporary  struc¬ 
tures.  The  money  now  being  spent  in  St.  Louis  is  for  per¬ 
manent  improvements.  In  March,  1904,  580  permits  were 
granted.  Permits  for  March,  1905,  total  1,032.  It  is  believed 
that  the  building  in  April  and  May  will  exceed  even  the 
record  made  by  March. 

Evidences  of  growth  are  seen  on  every  hand.  The  New 
St.  Louis  has  long  since  outgrown  her  former  self,  and  flats, 
residences  and  business  buildings  are  being  erected  in 
various  sections  of  the  city,  that  were  a  few  years  ago  little 
more  than  a  barren  waste.  This  is  especially  true  of  cer¬ 
tain  tracts  of  land  in  the  southwestern  and  northwestern 
parts  of  the  city,  that  have  been  taken  from  the  truck  farmer 
and  transformed  into  attractive  residence  subdivisions. 

Builders  estimate  that  permits  taken  out  during  the  past 
four  months  for  construction  of  flats  and  residences  aggre¬ 
gate  accommodations  for  more  than  1,000  families.  It  is 
quite  probable  that  the  building  permits  during  the  remainder 
of  the  year  will  more  than  double  this  number. 

Apart  from  the  feeling  of  confidence  as  to  the  future  of 
the  city,  there  are  two  main  contributing  causes  for  the 
extensive  building  operations.  St.  Louis  for  several  years 
has  been  far  behind  the  normal  increase  in  population  in 
home  building.  Conservative  estimates  place  the  present 
population  of  the  city  at  not  less  than  750,000,  a  gain  of 
125,000  since  1900.  This  would  mean  a  demand  for  25,000 
homes,  which  is  almost  double  the  number  of  houses  and 
fiats  erected  in  that  time. 

A  great  deal  of  the  present  building  is  of  the  speculative 
order,  for  which  the  abundant  supply  of  money  and  the  low 
rates  of  interest  are  largely  responsible.  New  houses  and  flats 
always  rent  in  preference  to  the  old  ones,  and  so  long  as 
the  rents  remain  at  the  present  stage  the  builder  may  feel 
pretty  sure  of  a  good  return  on  his  investment. 

Buyers  of  subdivision  home  sites  during  the  last  year  will 
be  an  important  factor  in  this  year’s  building,  particularly  in 
the  medium  priced  districts.  The  experience  of  many  as 
tenants  during  the  past  two  years  of  high  rents  has  proven 
a  big  incentive  for  home  buying.  Vacant  ground  is  still  to 
be  had  in  all  parts  of  the  city  at  a  low  price,  and  buyers  are 
now  numerous. 

While  the  building  at  the  present  time  is  not  confined  to 
any  single  locality,  the  construction  of  homes  and  flats  on  the 
South  Side,  south  of  LaFayette  avenue  and  west  of  Grand 


avenua,  is  very  heavy.  Over  four  hundred  buildings  are  now 
being  erected  in  that  part  of  the  city,  and  vacant  ground  is 
being  rapidly  bought  up  for  improvement. 

The  district  north  of  Delmar  avenue  and  west  of  King’s 
highway  is  receiving  much  attention  from  speculative  and 
home  builders.  One  builder  has  erected  nearly  200  flats  in 
the  vicinity  of  Hamilton,  Bartmer  and  Etzel  avenues  within 
the  last  nine  months,  and  has  within  the  last  few  weeks 
bought  1,000  feet  of  ground  in  the  same  vicinity,  which  will 
be  improved  with  rows  of  three,  four  and  five  room  fiat 
buildings. 

Apartment  buildings  have  been  a  feature  of  the  con¬ 
struction  in  the  West  End  district.  Several  handsome  struct¬ 
ures  of  this  kind  are  being  built  on  Olive  and  other  streets. 
Delmar  avenue  is  receiving  its  share  of  attention,  work  hav¬ 
ing  been  started  at  the  corner  of  Delmar  avenue  and  King’s 
highway  on  a  fine  three-story  apartment  house  by  a  com¬ 
pany  which  has  just  completed  a  row  of  over  thirty  flat 
buildings  just  west  in  the  same  block.  Many  residences 
will  be  erected  during  the  summer  on  the  Parkview  and 
adjoining  ground  west  of  Skinker  road,  which  is  now  being 
graded  and  made  attractive  for  home  sites. 

Along  with  the  reports  of  a  building  boom  come  rumors 
that  materials  are  scarce  and  high..  This,  it  is  said,  is  in¬ 
correct,  except  perhaps  in  the  case  of  stone,  some  shortage 
having  developed  in  this  line,  but  not  enough  to  interfere 
seriously  with  building  operations.  Some  of  the  builders 
have  surmounted  this  difficulty  by  the  use  of  concrete  or 
brick.  A  representative  of  one  of  the  largest  brickmaking 
concerns  said  that  his  company  was  filling  all  orders  with 
customary  promptness,  and  could  increase  its  output  by 
running  a  larger  night  force.  At  present  it  is  running  one 
machine  at  night. 

The  brick  manufacturers  are  kept  right  up  to  their 
capacity  turning  out  brick.  Many  of  them  have  orders 
several  weeks  ahead.  For  a  while  they  could  not  work  to 
their  full  capacity,  owing  to  a  scarcity  of  clay,  caused  by 
the  wet  weather;  now,  however,  they  are  able  to  get  all  the 
clay  they  need. 

Notwithstanding  the  demand  for  brick,  the  prices  have 
not  advanced.  Many  purchasers,  though,  are  paying  a  pre¬ 
mium  of  25  cents  a  thousand  for  immediate  delivery,  but  it 
is  only  a  bonus  and  not  an  advance  in  prices. 

The  prospects  for  a  good  season  during  the  summer  are 
good,  and  the  same  vigor  and  push  will  continue  for  some 
time  to  come.  A.  Saint. 


TO  MANAGE  SPRINGWELLS  BRICK  COMPANY’S  PLANT, 

DETROIT. 

W.  T.  Walker,  who  has  been  with  F.  B.  Stevens  for  a 
number  of  years,  has  been  appointed  manager  of  the  Spring- 
wells  Brick  Company.  The  Company  is  in  possession  of  the 
Hall  Pressed  Brick  Company’s  plant,  and  the  manufacture  of 
brick  under  the  new  management  has  already  commenced. 
The  plant  will  be  run  to  its  full  capacity.  Mr.  Walker  is 
highly  spoken  of  and  is  considered  one  of  the  best  brickmen 
in  the  country. 


THE  RENZ  PATENT  MALLEABLE  IRON  HOOP  LUG. 

Quickest  and  easiest  applied.  Hoop  lays  flat  against  Tank  Stave  or 
Brick  of  Kiln.  Made  of  one  piece  only.  Bolt  never  bends. 


(Patent  allowed.) 

For  particulars  and  price  address 


CYPRESS  TANK  CO.,  Mobile,  Ala.,  U.  S.  A. 

Manufacturers  of  Cypress  Tanks  and  Steel  Towers. 
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Keystone  Coal  and  Coke  Co. 


Miners  and  Shippers 


Greensburg  and 


Liatrobe  Coals 
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'‘After  trying  your  Greensburg  coal  in  our  plant  we  found  ^ 
the  bricks  to  be  hard  to  the  top  course,  and  free  in  the  arches.  ^ 
^k  It  burns  out  freely  on  boiler  grates  and  does  not  leave  a  large  ^ 
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flrgyle  Coal  for  Steam. 
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and  ean  take  eare  of  you  at  all  times. 
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Park.  Building;,  Pittsburg;. 

No.  1  Broadway,  New  York. 

Continental  Building;,  Baltimore. 

Compton  Building;,  Boston. 
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PACIFIC  COAST  NEWS. 


EAVY  RAINS  in  March  gave  the  entire  State 
such  a  thorough  wetting  that  the  prospects  for 
this  year  are  that  there  will  be  bigger  crops 
for  the  farmers  than  they  have  ever  before  en¬ 
joyed.  This  assurance  of  general  prosperity  is 
a  good  omen  to  the  brick  industry,  and  the  crop  of  building 
contracts  will  be  proportionately  extensive. 

The  Steiger  Terra-Cotta  and  Pottery  Works  will  supply 
the  terra-cotta  and  pressed  brick  for  the  new  building  which 
will  replace  the  Bishop  block  on  Market  street.  They  are 
also  supplying  brick  and  terra-cotta  for  the  First  National 
Bank  building  and  the  Vucovich  building,  at  Visalia,  Cal. 

Many  spring  orders  have  been  received  by  the  Renton  Clay 
Company,  at  Renton,  Wash.,  which  will  keep  their  Cedar  River 
plant  running  full  blast.  Carload  orders  are  being  shipped  to 
Aberdeen  and  Bellingham,  Wash.,  where  many  large  buildings 
are  in  process  of  erection.  Manager  Wallace,  who  is  in  charge 
of  the  plant,  is  sanguine  of  a  strong  spring  business.  He 
says:  “We  are  anticipating  a  heavy  run  of  orders  this  spring. 
Many  orders  have  already  been  entered,  the  bulk  of  which  are 
for  use  upon  buildings.  A  large  amount  of  street  work  is 
planned  in  western  Washington  cities,  and  we  will  furnish 
a  large  proportion  of  the  material.  The  plant  has  been  run¬ 
ning  steadily  since  the  opening  of  the  year.” 

Plans  have  matured  whereby  Fred  Hurd  and  Charles  Char- 
michael  will  install  a  pressed  brick  machine  at  St.  John, 
Wash.,  just  as  soon  as  it  can  be  secured.  Suitable  grounds 
have  been  secured,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  machinery  and 
other  necessaries  will  be  installed  in  a  short  time. 

It  is  reported  that  a  new  brick  factory  is  soon  to  be  started 
in  Tampico,  Mexico.  The  name  of  the  new  company  is  the 
Cement  Sand  Brick  Company.  It  is  composed  entirely  of 
Mexicans.  The  factory  will  be  located  somewhere  between 
Dona  Cecilia  and  La  Barra.  The  bricks  are  to  be  made  of 
cement,  pressed  together  with  sand.  This  is  the  second  brick 
proposition  which  has  been  agitated  in  Tampico  within  the 
past  six  weeks.  The  first  is  a  company  which  proposes  to 
utilize  the  beach  sand  by  a  different  process  from  that  of  the 
new  company.  Mayor  Enrique  Comargo-Breton  is  interested 
in  the  first  company. - 

General  William  Quinton,  of  Monterey,  Cal.,  has  received 
word  from  the  Schwartz  System  brick  people,  stating  that  a 
plant  for  the  manufacture  of  sand-lime  brick  will  be  put  up 
at  Monterey  immediately.  A  site  of  nine  acres,  at  Seaside,  has 
been  purchased. 

W.  H.  King  is  establishing  a  large  brickyard  at  Cedar 
Park,  on  the  eastern  boundary  of  St.  Johns,  Ore.  There  is 
a  good  deposit  of  fireclay  on  the  site  of  the  yard,  and  a  plant 
has  been  ordered  that  will  turn  out  20,000  brick  a  day. 

The  Ashton  Fire  Brick  Company’s  plant,  at  Eighth,  South, 
and  Third  West  streets,  Salt  Lake,  Utah,  was  badly  damaged 
by  fire  recently,  the  loss  being  about  $6,000,  with  insurance 
of  $4,000.  The  cause  of  the  fire  is  not  known,  as  the  main 
building,  containing  machinery  and  stock,  and  two  sheds, 
were  practically  destroyed.  The  managers  expect  to  rebuild 
at  once. 

E.  L.  Dexter,  a  brickmaker  of  Dayton,  Wash.,  was  at  Waits- 
burg,  Wash.,  recently,  looking  over  the  ground  with  a  view 
of  moving  his  plant  to  the  latter  place  for  the  purpose  of  man¬ 
ufacturing  brick  to  be  used  in  the  new  brick  structures  which 
are  to  be  erected  this  spring  and  summer.  There  is  a  splendid 
clay  bed,  with  water  already  piped  from  the  city  mains,  which 
will  permit  of  the  making  and  burning  of  brick  at  a  minimum 
cost. 

W.  A.  Stevens,  of  Snohomish,  Wash.,  who  has  been  looking 
for  a  clay  deposit,  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  first-class 
brick,  has  found  something  near  Woodinville,  which  meets 
with  his  approval.  Mr.  Stevens  has  associated  with  him  J.  H. 


Barnard  and  C.  W.  Gotchy,  and  the  company  will  burn  its 
first  kiln  this  month.  Tests  show  that  the  clay  is  adapted  to 
the  making  of  ordinary  and  pressed  brick  and  tiling  of  the 
best  quality. 

Henry  Florin,  of  Thompson  Falls,  Mont.,  is  now  building 
kilns  for  a  pottery  plant  at  that  place,  and  it  is  expected  that 
they  will  soon  be  in  operation.  Clay  of  good  quality  for  pot¬ 
tery  purposes  has  been  found  at  the  falls. 

The  Alger  Brick  Works,  at  Alger,  Wash.,  will  be  started  up 
again  in  a  few  days,  and  if  the  plans  of  the  company  are  car¬ 
ried  out,  as  expected,  the  coming  summer  will  be  the  busiest 
ever  known  in  this  line  of  work.  George  Hohl,  president  of 
the  company,  has  been  at  the  plant  making  arrangements  for 
starting  the  work  in  a  short  time.  The  company  holds  about 
eighty  acres  of  land,  the  soil  of  which  is  said  to  be  the  best 
brick  clay  in  that  part  of  the  country,  and  is  150  feet  deep 
on  the  average. 

A.  Doull,  who  recently  arrived  at  Orangeville,  Idaho,  from 
Spokane,  Wash.,  will  open  a  brickyard  at  the  former  place 
this  spring.  He  has  found  a  first-class  clay  on  the  A.  F. 
Nurss  ranch,  south  of  Grangeville,  and  has  closed  a  deal  for 
yard  room.  The  necessary  equipment  will  be  purchased  at 
once.  Sunset. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  April  5,  1905. 


BRICK  AND  BUILDING  NEWS  IN  AND  ABOUT  THE  CITY 
OF  BROTHERLY  LOVE. 


THE  OUTLOOK  for  a  busy  season  in  the  brickyards  in 
Philadelphia  and  vicinity  is  very  bright.  There  is  a 
boom  on  in  dwelling  operations,  permits  having  been 
issued  for  nearly  4,000  new  houses  since  the  first  of  the  year, 
and  the  brick  yards  are  practically  denuded  of  their  mark¬ 
etable  product.  These  warm  spring  days  have  caused  the 
manufacturers  to  arouse  themselves  from  their  long  winter’s 
rest,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  next  few  days  will  set  things 
humming  again. 

That  the  prospects  of  a  busy  season  has  brought  new  blood 
into  the  field,  is  evidenced  by  the  purchase  of  the  old  North 
Pennsylvania  stockyards,  comprising  a  tract  of  forty-two 
and  one-fourth  acres,  bounded  by  Bristol  street.  Rising  Sun 
lane,  Hunting  Park  avenue,  and  Fifth  street,  by  Edward 
Reynolds,  representing  Wm.  Kelley,  who,  it  is  said,  contem¬ 
plates  the  establishment  of  a  brickyard  on  the  premises.  The 
purchaser  paid  the  North  Philadelphia  Butchers’  and  Drovers’ 
Live  Stock  Yard  Association,  the  former  owner,  $132,500  for 
the  tract,  taking  title  to  the  property  April  5th. 

The  tract  is  admirably  located  for  the  purpose,  the  North 
Pennsylvania  branch  of  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Railway 
passing  through  the  tract.  And  then,  too,  the  clay  is  there; 
large  quantities  of  material  right  at  hand,  admirably  adapted 
to  the  purpose  of  brickmaking.  So  as  soon  as  Mr.  Kelley  gets 
his  machinery  installed,  he  can  begin  turning  out  bricks,  and 
help  to  supply  the  large  demand. 

One  other  plant  in  this  city  has  found  an  increase  in 
facilities  necessary.  This  is  the  Leuten  Brick  Company, 
which  took  title  recently  to  a  tract  of  five  and  one-half  acres 
of  clay  land  on  the  south  side  of  Passyunk  avenue  west  of 
Twenty-fourth  street,  from  Jonathan  Pritchard  for  $26,759. 

A.  Quaker. 


$33.00  PACIFIC  COAST. 


Tickets  on  sale  daily,  until  May  15,  Chicago  to  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Los  Angeles,  Portland,  Tacoma,  Seattle,  Victoria  and 
Vancouver  via  the  Chicago,  Union  Pacific  and  North-Western 
Line.  Correspondingly  low  rates  from  other  points.  Daily 
and  personally  conducted  excursions  in  Pullman  tourist  sleep¬ 
ing  cars  from  Chicago  to  Portland,  San  Francisco  and  Los 
Angeles  without  change.  Double  berth  only  $7.00.  Fast 
trains,  choice  of  routes.  Meals  in  dining  cars  (a  la  carte). 
Booklets  and  folders  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  4  cents  in 
stamps.  All  agents  sell  tickets  via  this  line.  Address,  N.  M. 
Breeze,  Gen.  Agt.,  436  Walnut  street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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A  Pulsometer  Steam  Pump 


has  no  outside  moving  parts,  no  internal  mechanism, 
no  valves  liable  to  become  choked  or  clogged,  no  rods 
to  score,  no  packing  to  cut,  no  parts  whatever  requir¬ 
ing  oil  or  lubricants.  For  draining  clay  pits,  pumping 
liquid  clay,  or  handling  water  heavily  charged  with 
sand  and  grit,  no  pumping  apparatus  made  today  is  as 
efficient,  handy,  or  economical  as  a  PULSOMETER 
STEAM  PUMP. 

A  PULSOMETER  STEAM  PUMP  will  operate  just 
as  well  suspended  by  a  rope  or  hung  from  a  beam,  as 
when  placed  on  a  firm  foundation. 

We  will  send  a  PULSOMETER  STEAM  PUMP  on 

30  Days’  Free  Trial 

to  any  responsible  party  desiring  to  test  the  merit  of  a 
PULSOMETER. 

Write  for  particulars. 


Pulsometer  Steam  Pump  Company, 

1707  Whitehall  Building, 

NEW  YORK. 


Mention  The  Clay-Wprker. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

BRICK  NEWS  FROM  KANSAS  CITY. 


PAST  MONTH  has  been  a  record 
breaker,  in  the  way  of  building  permits, 
in  this  city.  The  month  began  as  a 
record  breaker,  the  first  ten  days  show¬ 
ing  permits  issued  to  the  amount  of 
$488,400,  as  compared  with  $304,930  for  the 
corresponding  period  of  the  previous 
March.  This  was  followed  right  up  through¬ 
out  the  entire  month,  the  total  value  of  per¬ 
mits  issued  being  $1,528,165,  while  in  March 
of  last  year  the  total  value  of  the  permits 
were  $1,063,580,  or  $464,585  less  than  this 
year,  and  the  highest  previous  March 
record  was  in  1903,  when  the  building  per¬ 
mits  amounted  to  $1,325,240,  or  $202,925  less  than  the  month 
just  ended,  and  included  in  the  1903  permits  were  four  build¬ 
ings  which  amounted  to  -$505,000. 

The  feature  of  the  building  permits  for  March,  which  at¬ 
tracted  general  attention,  was  the  fact  that  about  ninety  per 
cent  of  the  permits  were  issued  for  homes,  both  apartment 
houses  and  detached  dwellings,  varying  in  cost  from  $2,000 
to  $5,000  each,  and  very  few  large  building  permits  were  is¬ 
sued,  the  largest  for  the  month  being  one  for  $56,000.  The 
total  number  of  permits  for  the  month  was  578,  as  compared 
with  370  permits  for  the  same  month  of  last  year  and  351 
for  the  same  month  of  1903.  Of  the  permits  issued  last  month, 
68  were  for  brick  buildings,  with  an  aggregate  value  of  $765,- 
200,  while  266  were  for  frame  buildings,  but  a  large  number  of 
these  frame  buildings  were  brick  or  stone  veneered. 

In  speaking  of  the  building  prospects,  Superintendent  of 
Buildings  Edwards  remarked:  “I  know  of  my  own  knowedge 


that  architects  now  have  in  their  offices,  plans  for  contem¬ 
plated  buildings  which  will  total  an  aggregate  of  several 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  They  are  principally  for  flats  and 
fine  dwellings.  I  am  also  prepared  to  state  that  if  the  site 
for  the  new  depot  was  selected,  the  business  of  my  office 
would  double  in  the  next  ninety  days.  There  is  an  abundance 
of  capital  waiting  to  be  invested  in  new  buildings  just  as  soon 
as  it  is  settled  where  the  new  Union  depot  is  to  go,  both  for 
hotels  and  business  houses.” 

The  demand  for  building  brick  is  exceptionally  good  just 
now,  and  the  price  has  begun  to  firm  up  a  little.  Up  to  the 
present  time  there  has  been  a  considerable  supply  coming  in 
from  the  Kansas  gas  fields,  and  some  plants  down  there  have 
sold  for  $3.00  at  the  yard,  putting  the  brick  in  here  at  about 
$5.60  to  $6.00.  Their  surplus  seems  to  be  about  cleared  up 
now,  however,  and  $7.00  is  about  the  price  of  a  good  common 
brick,  with  a  possibility  of  an  advance  in  price  before  the 
season  is  over. 

There  will  not  be  nearly  enough  brick  made  in  this  city  to 
supply  the  demand,  and  at  the  present  time  the  jobbers,  and 
men  handling  outside  brick  on  a  commission,  are  busy  add 
they  expect  the  demand  for  their  brick  to  continue  to  increase 
as  the  season  advances. 

There  is  unquestionably  a  good  demand  for  a  few  more 
brickyards  here,  but  good  locations  are  hard  to  get.  It  is  said 
that  one  of  the  oldest  companies  in  the  field,  with  several 
yards  in  the  city,  will  begin  the  use  of  gas  for  burning  brick 
in  their  yard  on  the  Kansas  side  of  the  line  as  soon  as  that 
city  gets  natural  gas,  which  is  expected  to  be  about  June, 
and  that  gas  will  cost  them  15  cents  per  1,000  feet,  and  which 
is  quite  a  bit  cheaper  than  coal  at  that  figure,  when  the  sav¬ 
ing  of  labor  is  considered. 

The  greatest  need  in  the  way  of  a  local  plant,  however, 
is  a  plant  which  will  devote  its  attention  to  turning  out  col- 


CUSTOMER  WELL  PLEASED 

With  An  Outfit  of 

CHAMBERS  CLAY  PREPARING  MACHINERY. 


KNOXVILLE  BRICK  COMPANY, 

Dry-Pressed  Square  and  Shapes  and 
Common  Building  Brick. 

Knoxville,  Tenn.,  March  24,  1905. 

Messrs.  Chambers  Bros.  Co., 

Philadelphia,  Pa.: 

Gentlemen  —  We  enclose  herewith  check  and  voucher  to  cover  balance  due  on 
contract.  Have  been  running  about  a  week  and  it  is  evident  that  the  machinery  is 
doing  excellent  work,  with  capacity  of  100,000  brick  per  day  if  we  could  take  care  of 
them.  Will  fire  first  kiln  on  Monday  and  are  extremely  anxious  to  see  what  the 
effect  is  going  to  be  on  the  finished  brick,  which  in  the  green  state  seem  to  be  very 
much  improved  in  quality.  With  the  present  line  of  machinery  we  are  confident 
our  brick  will  be  better  than  ever.  Yours  truly, 

KNOXVILLE  BRICK  COMPANY, 

E.  L.  Williams,  Manager. 
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ored  brick,  as  these  all  have  to  come  in  from  the  outside,  and 
the  demand  is  a  steady  and  growing  one. 

The  main  feature  of  the  Kansas  gas  belt  changes  this 
season  seems  to  be  the  determination  of  a  good  many  of  the 
plants  to  be  thoroughly  up-to-date,  and  they  are  preparing  to 
turn  out  the  colored  and  fancy  brick,  and  will  probably  soon 
be  able  to  supply  this  city  with  them.  Among  those  who  have 
already  begun  the  work  are  the  Kansas  Buff  Brick  Company, 
of  Neodesha,  who  are  already  turning  out  a  buff  and  mottled 
brick.  The  Joplin  Buff  Brick  Company,  of  Joplin,  Mo.,  are 
now  making  pink  and  granite  brick,  as  well  as  the  buff,  and 
the  Coffeyville  Vitrified  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  of  Coffey- 
ville,  Kan.,  are  now  shipping  buff  brick  here,  and  are  pre¬ 
paring  to  turn  out  all  colors. 

Vitrified  brick  seems  to  be  in  greatest  demand  for  the 
higher  priced  residences  as  building  brick,  and  this  is  a  line 
of  business  the  brickmen  seem  to  have  it  in  their  power  to 
either  make  very  profitable  or  kill.  If  they  will  sell  only  such 
grades  for  building  purposes  as  will  make  a  good  showing 
in  the  wall,  they  will  make  the  business  grow,  as  it  has  done 
in  the  past  year,  but  if  they  will  sell  No.  3  brick  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  and  thus  spoil  the  appearance  of  the  house,  the  brick 
will  not  continue  to  grow  in  demand,  even  if  the  No.  3  is  a 
much  better  and  more  lasting  brick  than  the  finest  appear¬ 
ing  common  brick.  The  appearance  of  the  wall  must  not  be 
overlooked.  That  is  the  standing  advertisement  for  the 
brickman. 

The  Pittsburg  Brick  Company  reports  both  the  Pittsburg 
and  Sycamore  plants  running  full  time  now,  and  their  output 
is  well  contracted  ahead. 

Thomas  Eadie,  of  the  Eadie  Building  Supply  Company, 
has  secured  a  very  fine  line  of  brick  and  other  building  sup¬ 
plies,  and  is  now  in  a  position  to  furnish  his  contractor 
friends  with  almost  anything  they  need.  He  is  finding  an 


especially  fine  sale  for  the  rough  faced,  gun  metal  finished 
Devonshire  brick,  but  other  lines  of  fancy  brick  are  also 
gaining  many  friends  from  his  sample  case. 

W.  K.  Smith,  a  brick  manufacturer  of  Peru  and  Elk  City, 
Kan.,  was  in  the  city  last  week,  and  stated  that  the  people 
of  Peru  were  much  pleased  that  an  oil  refinery  was  to  be 
located  there.  The  brick  people  are  also  pleased,  as  it  is 
understood  that  Peru  brick  will  be  used  in  its  construction. 

Evans  &  Howard,  of  St.  Louis,  landed  the  contract  for 
the  construction  of  100  coke  ovens  for  the  San  Bois  Coal 
Company,  of  San  Bois,  Ark.,  and  will  make  use  of  500,000 
brick. 

The  Hastings  Brick  and  Tile  Company  has  been  incorpo¬ 
rated  in  Hastings,  Okla.,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $10,000,  by 
John  A.  Smith,  Will  Hearn  and  others. 

W.  A.  Stevens  is  about  ready  to  begin  manufacturing  brick 
at  Woodinville,  Wash.  K.  A.  W. 


How  an  entrance  to  a  New  York  Subway  appeared  to  a  be¬ 
lated  citizen  on  a  dark  night.  — Exchange. 


SOMETHING  NEW! 

Israeli  freight  co^vevo^. 

Our  lifter  is  especially  adapted  to  load  and 
unload  scows  and  barges.  After  the  bricks  are 

once  piled  either  on  the  wharf,  or  on 
trucks,  in  lots  of  1000,  i  200  or  1  500, 
they  can  be  handled  at  the  rate  of 
30,000  to  40,000  per  hour,  either 
loading  or  discharging  on  the  wharf, 
or  in  carts.  No  breakage,  no  chip¬ 
ping  and  accurate  counting.  Lifters 
built  to  suit  any  size  bricks. 

ISRAEL  FREIGHT  CONVEYOR  GO. 

Capt.  Wm.  P.  Israel,  Pres. 

Portsmouth,  IN.  HI. 
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FOR  SALE,  WANTED,  ETC. 

Advertising  rates  In  this  Column  25 
cents  a  line,  or  4  cents  a  word  each  In¬ 
sertion;  about  seven  words  make  a  line. 
Cash  should  accompany  the  advertise¬ 
ment  to  Insure  Insertion.  No  ad.  In¬ 
serted  for  less  than  $1.00. 


CLAYLANDS  FOR  SALE. 

Flint  clays,  shale,  soft  fire  clays  and  coal.  Ap- 
ply  to  McMANN  &  BLACK, 

4  tf  d  Shawmut,  Elk  County,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE— At  a  bargain.  One  hundred  cars, 
adapted  for  heavy  work ;  made  of  good  timber, 
34-inch  gauge.  Address 
THE  DIAMOND  BRICK  AND  TILE  CO.. 

4  1c  Diamond,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE. 

Two  (2)  second-hand  turntables,  made  by  the 
American  Clay-Working  Machinery  Co. 

GRAVES  SHALE  BRICK  CO., 

4  1  d  Birmingham,  Ala. 


WANTED. 

A  lot  of  second  hand  dryer  cars,  either 
single  or  double  deck,  24  inch  gunge  pre¬ 
ferred.  To  save  correspondence,  give  full 
particulars.  SFOT  CASH, 

2  4c  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE— One  E.  M.  Freese  &  Co.  stiff  mud 
Union  Brick  Machine  with  pug  mill  combined 
(special  size).  One  E.  M.  Freese  &  Co.  rotating 
automatic  cutter. 

Two  Stevenson  nine-foot  iron  dry  pans. 

THE  EGGERS  BRICK  CO., 

4  2  d  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE— One  16-ft.  double  geared  pug  mill, 
one  automatic  cutting  table  and  one  brick  ma¬ 
chine,  capacity  50,000  standard  brick  per  day  of 
24  hours.  Also  250  double  deck  all  iron  brick  cars. 
For  further  information  address 
THE  DIAMOND  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO. 

4  1  d  Middle  Branch,  Ohio. 


WANTED. 

An  A1  stoneware  salesman  by  one  of  the  largest 
stoneware  manufacturers  in  the  country.  Must 
be  honest,  sober,  and  thoroughly  reliable.  State 
age,  whether  married  or  single,  where  last  em¬ 
ployed  and  salary  expected.  Gilt  edge  references 
required.  Address  A, 

4  1  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE. 

$7,000.00  will  buy  well  equipped  brickyard  in 
Texas.  Four  -  mold  dry  press,  eighty  horse¬ 
power  boiler,  Williams’  Pulverizer  aud  Crusher, 
three  kilns.  20  acres  of  land,  inexhaustible  supply 
of  shale.  Situated  at  town  of  0,000.  Two  trunk 
lines  of  railroad.  Spur  track  to  kilns. 

TAYLOR  BRICK  COMPANY, 

4  1  d  Taylor,  Texas. 


FOR  SALE. 

One  four-mould  dry  press,  in  excellent  condi¬ 
tion;  discarded  only  because  of  a  change  to  the 
stiff  mud  process.  Two  new  sets  of  liners,  %-inch 
thick,  and  reversible;  they  can  be  resurfaced 
many  times.  One  new  set  top  and  bottom  plun¬ 
gers';  these  go  with  the  press.  One  clay  steamer, 
that  in  a  thorough  test  has  really  steamed  clay; 
this  is  a  thing  that  many  will  not  do. 

THE  EVERHARD  COMPANY. 

4  1  d  Massillon,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE. 

One  30  horse  power  engine. 

One  35  horse  power  boileij. 

One  No.  1  Freese  Combined  Brick 
Machine. 

One  good  size  winding  drum.  In 
fact,  a  full  outfit  for  making  30,000 
brick  per  day,  and  has  not  made  more 
than  one  million  brick.  Machinery 
now  near  Atlanta,  Ga.  Will  sell  at  a 
bargain.  Address 

L.  L.  STEPHENSON, 

Lovick,  Ala. 


FOR  SALE — Intermediate  ‘-Wonder”  Stiff  Mud 
Brick  Machine,  in  fair  condition.  For  price 
apply  CLARK  PRESSED  BRICK  CO., 

4  1  c  Malvern,  Ark. 


FOR  SALE  — Brick  and  tile  plant,  with  steam 
dryer,  continuous  kiln,  stiff  mud,  and  splendid 
clay.  Excellent  market.  Address 

D.  W.  TOWNSEND, 

4  3c  Cherokee,  Iowa. 


FOR  SALE— Newell  Clay  Crusher,  26  inch, 
“B",  in  good  working  order,  complete ; 
price  $200.00  F.  O.  B..  Tip  Top,  Va. 

RADFORD  BRICK  CO. 

2  3d  Tip  Top,  Va. 


FOR  SALE. 

Brick  plant,  all  new.  Good  up  to  date  stiff  clay 
machinery.  Capacity,  20,000.  Eight  acres  clay 
land.  Close  to  railroad  switch.  Write  today. 

M.  T.  KERN. 

4  1  dm  Ridgeway,  Mo. 


FOR  SALE— 33  acres  shale  land,  of  best  quality, 
located  adjoining  the  Montello  Brick  Works 
plant,  along  Lebanon  Valley  Railroad,  iy3  miles 
from  Reading.  For  further  particulars,  price, 
etc.,  address  or  apply  to 

NO.  37  NORTH  SIXTH  STREET, 

4  3  dm  Reading,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE  AT  A  BARGAIN— In  block  or  parts 
to  suit.  One  25  h.  p.  engine  and  boiler,  brick 
machine,  tile  machine  (making  3  to  9  inch),  Ce¬ 
ramic  repress,  used  only  a  few  days,  Newel 
crusher,  clay  car,  complete  with  drum,  rails  and 
500  yards  cable,  barrows,  belting,  shafting,  in¬ 
jectors,  wrenches,  etc.  WM.  TAYLOR, 

4  3  cm  Carlton  Place,  Ont..  Can. 


WANTED  — Position  as  superintendent  or  fore¬ 
man  by  a  man  familiar  with  all  the  details  of 
tire  and  shale  brick  manufacture.  Sixteen  years’ 
experience.  Can  give  best  of  references.  Ad¬ 
dress  H.  J.  R., 

4  1  cm  Care  Clay- Worker. 


WANTED  —  Position  as  superintendent  with 
good  company  manufacturing  paving  or  front 
brick,  dry  press  or  stiff  mud  process.  Thorough 
acquaintance  in  all  details;  also  erection  and 
construction.  Best  references.  Address 
4  2c  MAX,  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE. 

One  second-hand  Chambers  35.000  capacity  brick 
machine,  with  automatic  end  cutter.  Can  be 
examined  at  the  yard  of  The  Bickerstaff  Brick 
Co.,  Columbus,  Ga.  For  price  address 
4  2  L  BOX  295,  Statesville,  N.  C. 

FOR  SALE  CHEAP. 

Second-hand  Machinery. 

One  No.  1  Monarch  Brick  Machine. 

One  Extra  Heavy  Quaker  Machine  and  Pug 
Mill. 

One  J.  D.  Fate  Co.’s  Hummer  Combined  Brick 
and  Tile  Machine,  with  brick  cutting  table. 

J.  W.  HENSLEY, 

4  tf  L  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


ENGINES  AND  BOILERS. 

A  large  assortment  of  new  and  rebuilt  engines 
and  boilers,  all  sizes  and  styles,  at  low  prices. 
Send  specifications  of  your  requirements  and  we 
will  make  you  a  special  proposition. 

THE  RANDLE  MACHINERY  CO., 

4  tf  dm  1735  Powers  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Books  for  Brickmakers 

“CLAY  GLAZES  AND  ENAriELS,”  H.  R.  Orlffen .  $5.00 

“BRICKnAKERS’  MANUAL,”  Morrison  and  Reep .  3.00 

“BRICKnAKING  AND  BURNING,”  J.  W.  Crary,  Sr .  2.50 

“TABLE  OP  ANALYSES  OP  CLAYS,”  Alfred  Crossley .  1.00 

"VITRIFIED  PAVINO  BRICK”  H.  A.  Wheeler,  E.  n .  1.00 

“PRACTICAL  FARM  DRAINAGE,”  C.  G.  Elliott .  1.00 

*  Mailed,  postage  free,  on  receipt  of  pricet 

T.  A.  RANDALL  &  CO., 

PUBLISHERS, 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

Brick  Plant  For  Sale. 


A  Fine  Brick  Plant,  in  good  section,  in  city  of  50,000  people,  can  be 
bought  at  a  bargain.  Plant  is  practically  new.  Present  owners  are  not 
brick  men.  This  is  a  good  opening  for  a  man  with  capital  or  for  a  company 
headed  by  good  brick  manufacturer.  Information  to  parties  interested. 
There  are  other  fine  opportunities  for  Brick,  Tile,  Pottery  and  all  Clay 
Working  Plants  in  the  territory  of  the 

Mip  Railway  am  Rile  &  ORio  Hamm 

The  finest  clay  deposits  are  available,  fuel  is  cheap,  and  the  market  for 
the  product  is  large  and  growing. 

M.  V.  RICHARDS, 

Land  and  Industrial  Agent, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

M.  A.  HAYS, 

225  Dearborn  St., 


CHAS.  S.  CHASE, 

722  Chemical  Building, 


St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Chicago,  Ill. 


W.  A.  MOYER, 

271  Broadway, 

New  York  City 
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Why  not  wash  your  clay  and  eliminate  losses  caused  by 
Sulphur  Balls,  Iron  Pyrites  or  Unequal  Mixture? 

The  “Crossley”  process  will  save  money  for  you,  as  it 
has  for  others. 


WANTED,  FOR  SALE,  ETC. 


WANTED — A  brick  and  tile  plant  In  ex¬ 
change  for  a  good  farm  in  Iowa  or  Illinois. 
Address,  LAND, 

3-2-dm.  Care  Clay-Worker. 


The  Crossley  Mfg  Co., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 


FOR  SALE — A  small,  well  established,  good 
paying  fire  brick  and  drain  tile  plant  in  the 
southwest.  Cause  of  selling,  ill  health  of 
proprietor.  Address,  FIRE-BRICK, 

3-2-d  Care  Clay-Worker. 


CLAY  WASHING 

POTTERY 

TILE 


MACHINERY 


TRENTON,  N.  J., 
U.  S.  A. 


FOR  SALE — One  four-mold  standard  pattern 
Boyd  Press,  in  first-class  condition.  Can  ship 
immediately.  Price  moderate.  Located  Pitts 
burg.  For  further  information  address 
3  2  d  “H,  ”  Care  Clay- W orker . 


FREDERICK  HOFFMANN 

(OF  BERLIN,  GERMANY.) 

14  Fayette  Street,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 


Plans  made  of  Brick,  Lime,  Cement,  Porcelain 
and  Muffle  Kilns  for  Glazed  and  Enameled  Brick. 
Equipped  for  using  coal,  gas  or  crude  oil.  Will 
bulid  kiln  and  superintend  construction.  Chim¬ 
neys  of  radial  brick. 


Strongest  and  Best  Coloring  for  Brick, 

Mortar,  etc.,  etc. 

Be  Sure  You  Get  Packages  Bearing  Our  “Little  Yellow  Side-Label” — that  means 

Genuineness  and  Superiority. 


Our  Idea  is  Yours  if  You  GUish 

What  sort  of  fuel  do  you  use?  It  doesn’t  matter  to  us! 

How  do  you  burn  it?  It  doesn’t  matter, 

Because  we  can  control  the  heat  after  it’s  made  with  any  fuel  in  any  kiln- 
furnace. 

The  Brett  Improved  Flue  System  will  enable  you  to  direct  said  heat  to  any  part 
of  the  kiln  at  any  stage  of  the  burn. 

Have  you  had  trouble  ?  Do  you  get  the  percentage  of  marketable  prod¬ 
uct  you  should  ? 

We  have  the  remedy  and  its  a  specific.  It  will  cost  you  nothing  to  consult 

J.  P.  Bt^flDLiEV  8t  CO.,  Neui  Cumberland,  Va. 


FOR  SALE — A  first-class  location  for  a 
Sewer  pipe  factory  in  city  of  Akron,  O., 
Abundance  of  the  celebrated  Akron  Shale. 
Owner  will  take  stock  in  new  plant  for 
property.  Address  STANDARD, 

2  3  cm  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED— Situation  as  superintendent  of  brick 
plant.  Have  wide  experience  in  making  build¬ 
ing  and  paving  brick.  Am  an  expert  burner  and 
have  no  bad  habits.  A  permanent  situation  and 
good  pay  required.  Best  of  references.  Address 

WORTHY, 

3  tf  c  Care  Clay -Worker. 


FOR  SALE. 

Pallets  and  rack  for  a  30.000  per  day 
yard,  about  40,000  pallets.  They  are  made 
from  lath,  10  by  33  inches,  and  are  in  good 
condition.  Also  one  Martin  machine  and 
pug  mill,  in  good  running  order,  used  three 
summers.  Address  JOHN  WILSON, 

2  tf  d  23  Stillson  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


A  GOOD  CHANCE. 

To  a  competent,  practical  brickmaker, 
having  some  capital  to  invest,  we  offer  to 
sell  an  interest,  (either  small  or  controll¬ 
ing)  in  our  brick-yard.  We  wish  a  man 
capable  of  taking  entire  charge,  as  owners 
are  not  practical  brickmakers  and  are  occu¬ 
pied  in  other  business. 

Parties  having  no  money  to  invest  need 
not  answer.  Address,  X.  Y.  Z. 

4  1  cm  Care  Cl  ay- Worker. 


FOR  SALE. 

One  80  H.  P.  engine  in  fine  condition. 

One  10  H.  P.  engine,  in  fine  condition. 

One  Tile  machine,  new.  for  tile  up  to  8 
inches,  with  dies  and  cutting  table. 

One  stiff  mud  machine  for  brick,  capacity 
40,000  in  ten  hours,  with  side  cutting  table 
and  die ;  cannot  be  told  from  new. 

One  Pug  mill,  attached  and  ready  to  in¬ 
stall,  with  all  the  modern  improvements. 

One  Horizontal  pug  mill,  8  feet  long,  in 
fine  condition,  bevel  gear  drive,  as  good  as 
new. 

One  84  inch  fan,  with  10,000  feet  of  pipe, 
put  up  in  steel  casing  for  drying  brick  or 
tile,  in  perfect  condition. 

One  HORTON  mould  sander,  new. 

One  MARSH  steam  pump,  perfect  condi¬ 
tion. 

One. Duplex  steam  pump,  perfect  condi¬ 
tion. 

One  Single  piston  steam  pump,  good  as 
new. 

A  lot  of  2x15-16  shafting. 

A  lot  of  boxes  for  same. 

A  lot  of  boxes  for  different  size  shafting, 
from  one  inch  up  to  four  inch. 

Several  car  loads  of  pallets,  any  kind 
wanted. 

One  Soft  mud  brick  machine,  built  by  the 
American  Clay  Machinery  Co.,  with  large 
pug  mill  attached.  Is  in  good  condition. 
Will  make  from  40,001)  to  50,000  brick  per 
day. 

A  lot  of  brick  molds  for  same. 

One  Steadman  pfilverizer. 

5  good  clay  carts  for  one  horse. 

4  good  cart  harnesses. 

A  lot  of  fine  pulleys,  iron  clamp  hubs. 

A  lot  of  wood  split  pulleys,  in  good  condi¬ 
tion. 

A  lot  of  friction  clutch  pulleys. 

All  the  above  machinery  is  in  good  con¬ 
dition,  and  we  fully  guarantee  every  machine 
that  we  sell,  no  matter  how  large  or  small. 

We  will  send  a  competent  man  to  erect 
and  start  any  machinery  that  we  sell,  and 
all  we  ask  is  small  wages  and  traveling  ex¬ 
penses.  Send  for  our  printed  list. 

2  tf  dm  E.  D.  CLARK  &  CO. 

•  Morenci,  Mich. 


Continued  on  Next  Page. 
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FOR  SALE,  WANTED,  ETC. 


FOR  SALE. 

One  9-foot  dry  pan,  iron  frame. 

One  revolving  screen. 

One  Miller  hand  press. 

THE  T.  B.  TOWNSEND  BRICK  AND 
CONTRACTING  COMPANY, 

1  tf  d  Zanesville,  Ohio. 


BRICKYARD  SUPERINTENDENT 

With  European  and  American  experience 
wishes  a  change.  Is  familiar  with  red  or 
fire  brick,  soft  mud,  stiff  mud  and  dry  press 
machinery.  Open  top,  down  draft  or  con¬ 
tinuous  kilns.  Would  take  stock  as  part 
payment  in  good  paying  concern.  Will  guar¬ 
antee  good  work  and  give  the  best  of  refer¬ 
ences.  Address,  BUSINESS, 

4  1c  Care  Clay-Worker. 


p  I  RE  CLAY. 

Red  and  white  vitreous,  tile,  terra  cotta,  enameled  brick, 
and  all  varieties  of  stoneware  clays,  including-  the  decorative 
and  art  pottery  fire  clays. 

Being  centrally  located  can  quote  prices,  quality  consid¬ 
ered,  that  defy  competition. 

Prices  and  samples  free  upon  request. 

Correspondence  solicited. 


FOR  SALE. 

One  Stedman  40-inch  Disintegrator,  cost 
$600 ;  is  in  first-class  condition ;  was  in¬ 
stalled  and  used  for  one  week.  Will  sell 
at  great  sacrifice. 

The  Charles  Mill  Supply  Company, 

15  So.  William  St., 

11  tf  dm  New  York  City. 


BRICKYARD  FOR  SAFE. 

Manufactures  Fire  Brick,  Silica 
Brick  and  Building  Brick,  six  miles 
from  city  of  20,000  inhabitants. 
Shipments  made  by  B.  &  O.  and 
P.  R.  R.  A  bargain.  For  particu¬ 
lars  write  F.'S.  DEEKENS, 

192  Virginia  Ave., 

3  2  cm  Cumberland,  Md. 


FOR  SALE. 

One  Martin  style  B  soft  mud  machine 
with  pug  mill. 

One  Anderson  soft  mud  steam  power  ma¬ 
chine. 

Two  Monarch  soft  mud  machines. 

One  hand  cutting  table. 

One  iron  horse  steam  power  soft  mud  ma¬ 
chine. 

One  iron  steam  power  soft  mud  machine. 

One  60  h.  p.  boiler  soft  mud  machine. 

One  35  h.  p.  boiler  and  one  25  h.  p.  engine. 

One  20  foot  two-flue  boiler. 

One  24-lt.  gasoline  machine. 

One  hand  repress,  one  disintegrator,  one 
double  die  Leader  power  repress.  All  these 
have  been  overhauled  and  are  in  first-class 
condition,  practically  as  good  as  new. 

THE  HORTON  MFG  CO., 
1-tf-d.  Painesville,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE. 

Books  for  brickmakers.  Inexperienced 
workmen  will  find  them  a  source  of  valuable 
information.  “Brickmakers’  Manual,”  $3.00 
— a  practical  treatise  on  the  everyday  details 
of  brickmaking.  “Clay  Glazes  and  Enamels,” 
$5.00 — tells  how  to  glaze  and  enamel  brick 
and  gives  valuable  receipts.  “Sixty  Years 
a  Brickmaker,”  $2.50 — a  chronicle  of  the 
experiences  of  a  successful  veteran  brick- 
maker  and  able  writer.  “Vitrified  Paving 
Brick,”  $1.00 — tells  all  about  the  best  ma¬ 
terials  for  and  methods  of  manufacturing 
paving  brick.  “Tables  of  Analyses  of  Clays,” 
$1.00 — gives  the  analyses  of  many  American 
and  European  clays.  Any  or  all  of  these 
books  mailed,  postage  prepaid,  on  receipt  of 
price.  Write  for  list  of  other  valuable 
books  for  clayworkers.  Address 

T.  A.  RANDALL  &  CO., 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


0k  P"  FOB  SALE.  Enquire  about  ou 
M  ■%  combination  offer.  Patent  Brio 
U  W  and  Tile  Kiln  atld  Patent  Grateles 
Furnace.  40  per  cent  fuel  savins 
-'-ext  best  thing-  to  continuous  kiln. 

PLATT  PATENT  KIL\  €C ., 
Box  9,  Van  Meter,  lows 


Chas.  T.  Rieks,  Drake,  Ill. 


Pittsburg 

Standard  Dry  and  Wet  Pans  and  Crushers 


For  Brick,  Ter¬ 
ra  Cotta,  Sand, 
Cement,  Etc. 

When  writing  for 
Prices,  state  kind  of 
Clay  or  Material  to 
be  ground  and  capac¬ 
ity  required. 

PHILLIPS  & 
McLaren, 

Proprietors, 

Fisher  Engine, 
Foundry  and 
Machine  Works, 

24th  and  Smallman  Sts 

PITTSBURG,  PA. 

Eastern  Sales  Agents, 

Borton  and 
Tierney  Company, 

Stephen  Girard  Bldg. 

Philadelphia,  Pa 


THE  BOSS  SYSTEM 

OF  BURNING  BRICK. 


A  Testimonial  Letter  from  one  of  our  Customers. 

John  C.  Boss,  Elkhart,  Ind.:  LaCrosse,  Wis.,  Jan.  10,  1905. 

Dear  Sir — We  are  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  9th  inst.,  and  in  reply  will  say 
that  the  BOSS  SYSTEM  of  burning  brick  proves  satisfactory  in  every  way.  We  re¬ 
main,  Yours  respectfully, 

SCHNELL  BROS. 


Catalogue  descriptive  of  the  BOSS  METHOD,  containing  testimonial  letters,  to  be  had  for 
the  asking. 

JOHN  C.  BOSS, 


Sae  additional  ads.  under  Table  of  Contenta. 


Office:  Room  405  Monger  Block. 


ELKHART.  IND. 
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Gears 


We  solicit  your  inquiries  and  orders  for  machine- 
molded  gears  one  inch  pitch  and  larger. 

If  interested  write  for 
our  Catalogue  No.  27. 

H.  W.  Caldwell  <S  Son  Co.,  Chicago 

Woodward,  Wight  &  Co.,  Ltd.  NEW  YORK 

New  Orleans 


BEST  QUALITY  MANGANESE,  CAREFULLY  AND  UNIFORMLY  PRE¬ 
PARED  FOR  BRICKMAKING.  WRITE  US  FOR  SAMPLES  AND  PRICES. 


NATIONAL  PAINT  AND  MANGANESE  CO., 

LYNCHBURG,  VA. 

MINERS  AND  GRINDERS. 


Henry  Sellman’s  PEBBLE  MILLS 

For  grinding  Raw  Glaze,  Glaze  Frit, 
Fnamel,  Glass,  Gob  alt  unci.  Oxides  and 
Colors • 

'll  years’  experience  in  the  building  of  these  mills. 

GEO.  H.  BALL  &  SON,  BROOKLYN,  N.V 


CARS  and  RAILS. 


Railway  Materials  of  AH  Kinds  for  Brickyards*  Contractors,  Etc. 


Steel  Rail,  with  Plates,  Bolts  and  Spikes. 


We  plan,  build  and  equip  COMPLETE 
RAILWAYS  for  electric,  steam  or  hand- 
power,  for  whatever  purpose,  where 
economical  handling  of  material  is 
required. 

Permanent  and  portable  track,  steel 
rails,  switches,  crossings,  turntables, 
etc. 

Cars  of  all  styles  and  dimensions, 
for  all  purposes. 

We  carry  a  large  stock  on  hand. 

Arthur  Koppel, 

Manufacturer  of  Industrial,  Narrow  and  Stand¬ 
ard  Gauge  Railway  Materials. 


Dept.  3,  66=68  Broad  St.,  New  York 

Catalogue  “C”  sent  on  request. 

Branch  Office,  409  Monadnock  Block,  Chicago. 


EXPERT  SERVICE . 


If  you  have  trouble  of  any  kind 
in  burning  Sewer  Pipe,  Tile,  Paving 
and  other  kinds  of  brick,  let  me 
spend  a  couple  of  weeks  at  your 
plant.  It  will  pay  you.  Terms  rea = 
sonable.  Let  me  burn  a  kiln  or  two 
for  you.  JINTON  VOGT, 

2211  Cooper  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


The  Department  of 
Clayworking  and  Ceramics 

Established  by  the  Legislature 
in  1902  at  the 

tew  Jersey  stale  Gelleye, 

RTTTGEBS  COLLEGE. 

NEW  BRUNSWICK,  N.  J. 

Has  a  modern  and  complete  equipment  for 
practical  and  theoretical  instruction  in  the 
clay  working  industries.  Two  courses  have 
been  provided:  the  regular  course  of  four 
years ;  a  short  course  of  two  years,  designed  for 
the  young  man  who  has  had  practical  experi¬ 
ence  in  clayworking. 

C.  W.  PARMELEE,  B.  Sc.,  Director. 
AUSTIN  SCOTT,  Ph  D.,  LL.D.,  President. 


BOOKS  FOB  BB1MKEBS. 


“CLAY  GLAZES  AND  ENAMELS," 
. H.  R.  Griffen.  $5.00 

“BR1CKMAKERS'  MANUAL,”.  .  . 

. Morrison  and  Reep.  3.00 

“BRICKMAKING  AND  BURNING,” 
. J.  W.  Crary,  Sr.  2.50 

“TABLE  OF  ANALYSES  OF 

CLAYS,”  ....  Alfred  Crossley.  1.00 

“VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICK,”  .  . 

. H.  A.  Wheeler,  E.  M.  1.00 

“PRACTICAL  FARM  DRAINAGE/' 
. C.  G.  Elliott.  1.00 

Mailed,  postage  free,  on  receipt  of  price. 

T.  A.  RANDALL  &  CO., 

Publishers, 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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GABRIEL  &  SGHALL 

P.  O.  Box  1712.  205  Pearl  Street. 


NEW  YORK. 


Sola  Importers  In  the  United  States  of  the 


The  only  preventative  for  scum  and  discolor¬ 
ation  on  Facing  Brick  and  Terra  Cotta,  neu¬ 
tralizing  the  Sulphate  of  Lime  in  the  Clay  and 
Water. 

Circulars  and  Particulars  on  Application. 


Not  a  New,  or  Untried  Experiment. 

THE 

VANDUZEN 
STEAM-JET  PUMPS 

have  stood  the  test  of  time  and  thousands 
more  are  sold  every  year.  Illustrated  cat¬ 
alogue  “H”  free  for  the  asking. 

The  E.  W.  Vanduzen  Co., 

428-436  E.  Second  St.,  CINCINNATI,  O. 


RAIN  OR.  SHINE. 


Make  Hollow  Concrete  Building  Blocks. 

Our  Portable  Machine  is  Best.  Fastest, 
Simplest  and  Cheapest. 


1 


MAN  CAN  MAKE, 
BLOCKS  PER  DAY. 


200 


No  carrying  off  blocks.  No  broken  blocks. 
No  cogs  or  gears.  Just  does  business. 

Write  for  catalog. 

PETTYJOHN  BROS., 

1324  North  First  St.,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 


Mention  The  Clay ‘Worker 

When  Writing  to  Advertisers 

Mention  The  Clay*Worker. 


Double  Up  and  Down-Draft  Brick  Kiln. 


Something  New  in  Brick 
Kilns  and  Brick  Dryers 

The  Dennis  Double  Chamber  Up  and  Down  Draft 
Brick  Kilns  and  Direct  Heat  and  Hot  Air  Brick 
Dryers  show  many  new  features  that  make  them 
superior  to  all  others. 

Economical,  durable  and  strong  in  construction 
and  operation,  having  many  points  of  advantage 
that  appeal  to  practical  brickmakers. 

Patented  April  14,  1903,  and  Sept.  8,  1903. 

'  Brick  plants  installed  and  put  in  operation. 
Write  for  booklet.  Correspondence  solicited. 

F.  W.  DENNIS, 

145  Water  Street,  Norfolk,  Va. 


Willard  D.  Richardson,  A.  M. 

High  St.  and  11th  Ave.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Member  and  Ex-President  of  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association 

of  the  United  States. 

Member  of  American  Ceramic  Society, 

Member  of  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials. 

BRICKWORKS  ENGINEER. 

Expert  service  in  exploiting  and  testing  clay  depos¬ 
its,  designing  and  constructing  brick  plants,  driers  and 
kilns,  and  investigating  and  correcting  faults  of  manu¬ 
facture. 

Engaged  as  consulting  engineer,  by  the  year,  to  a 
few  brick  companies  upon  very  reasonable  terms. 

Pamphlet,  “BRICKWORKS  ENGINEERING,” 
sent  free  to  any  address. 


Brick  Pallets. 


It  is  the  opinion  of  the  best  Manufacturers 
that  the  Pallet  System  is  the  most  economical 
method  for  making  bricks.  White  pine 
lumber  is  conceded  to  be  the  best  and  most 
economical  material  for  pallets.  We  make 
them.  A  word  to  the  wise  is  sufficient. 

Send  postal  card  for  circulars. 

Mershon,  Schuette,  Parker  &  Co., 

Saginaw,  East  Sid©  Mich. 
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The  Shapes  Dryet*  &  E^iln  Go. 

Builders  of  Hot  Air  and  Waste  Heat  Dryers. 

Up  and  Down-Draft  Kilns.  Brickmaking  Ex¬ 
perts  and  Constructing  Engineers. 

WRITE  FOR  PRINTED  MATTER. 

914  Walnut  Street  -  «  PHlhA&EIiPHlA,  pA- 


The  “LEVIATHAN”  BUCKET 
Elevator  Belt  (123-feet,  32-inch,  8- 
4XW  ply)  in  °ur  Rock  Crushing  Plant 
handled  306,500  tons  of  crushed 
rock.  The  best  record  from  Spe¬ 
cial  Rubber  Belting,  highest  grade, 
in  this  position,  is  210,000  tons,  at 
a  cost  of  one  hundred  dollars  over  the  “Leviathan”  Belt. 

Report  of  Sinclair  Construction  Co., 
__ _  .  „  Kankakee,  III. 

Write  for  catalogue  “Facts.” 


MAIN  BELTING  COMPANY 

Sole  Manufacturers 

12th  AND  CARPENTER  STREETS,  PHILADELPHIA 

55-57  Market  Street,  CHICAGO  ,  40  Pearl  Street,  BUFFALO 

120  Pearl  Street,  BOSTON  309  Broadway,  NEW  YORK 


THE  PIONEER. 

Kells  Brick  ii  Tile  Machine 

has  been  the  synonym  of  excellence  in  the  Brick  and  Clay¬ 
working  industry  for  the  past  thirty  years. 

It  has  had  few  rivals  and  no  superiors.  Improved  from 
year  to  year  to  gain  increased 

Strength, Simplicity,  Durability,  Efficiency  and  Quality 

of  finished  product,  until  it  has  reached  the  highest  state  of 
the  Mechanical  Arts  in  Brickmaking. 

Our  new  handbook  will  give  you  the  detailed  informa¬ 
tion  desired. 

The  Kells  Foundry  and  Machine  Co. 

ADRIAN,  MICH. 


“ Most  Caldwell  Towers  are  painted  <1 REEN. 
You  ll  know  'em  by  the  color." 


They  come  and  go 
The  other  builders  of 
Tanks  and  Towers 
But  the 

W.  E.  Caldwell  Company 
Has  gone  on  building  tanks  and 
Towers  for  twenty-five  years. 
The  worst  of  the  business  is 
That  Caldwell  Tanks  and  Towers 
Never  wear  out. 

Those  erected  a  quarter  of  a 
Century  ago  are  still  standing. 


W.  E.  CflLDWELL  CO., 

LOUISVILLE.,  KY. 


01  SUITE  UKIVERSin 

Offers  through  its  College  of  Engineering, 
full  courses  of  instruction  in  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering,  and  in 
Architecture,  Ceramics,  Chemistry,  Industrial 
Arts  and  Manual  Training. 

ITS  DEPARTMENT  OF  CLAY  WORKING  AND 
CERAMICS,  established  in  1894,  was  the  pioneer 
of  its  kind  in  America,  and  has  been  from  the 
first  successfully  training  men  to  overcome 
the  technical  problems  of  clay  manufacture 

Tuition  is  free.  Laboratory  fees  are  nominal 
Faculty  of  over  one  hundred  instructors 
Equipment  very  extensive. 

For  information  or  catalogue  address, 

Prof.  Edwakd  Okton,  Jb., 

Department  of  Ceramics. 
Dr.  W.  O.  Thomson,  President. 

Columbus,  Ohio. 


H-C-BAUER 

ENGRAVING  CO 


JKINDS-ALLG 

VU  I  W 


ILLUSTRATORS  ,7'2|-s  meridian  st. 
lorurlTRtr-rsi  WESTERN  UNION  BLD 

ANDENGRAVERS  Indianapolis 


3 


LG 


The  F.  F.  V.  Vestibule  Limited  via 
the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Ry.  is  the  only 
Solid  train  with  through  Dining  Car  be¬ 
tween  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Balti¬ 
more,  Washington,  Cincinnati  and  the 
West.  Lighted  with  Electricity.  Heat¬ 
ed  with  Steam.  JOHN  D.  POTTS, 
H.  W.  FULLER,  Asst.  Gen’l  Pass’r  Agt. 

Gen’l  Pass’r  Agt.  CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
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VIRGINIA 

has  an  abundant  supply  of  Clay  proper¬ 
ties,  suitable  for  all  kinds  of  bricks  and 
tiles.  We  also  have  deposits  of  kaolin, 
and  will  gladly  furnish  all  information  to 
parties  desiring  to  locate  factories  in  our 
territory. 

PAUL  SCHERER, 

Agricultural  and  Industrial  Agent 
N.  &  W.  Ry.  Co., 

ROANOKE,  \J FK. 


Bricklaying 

By  OWEN  B.  MAGINNIS. 

A  Practical  Book  by  an  Experi¬ 
enced  Workman.  This  work  repre¬ 
sents  the  best  up-to-date  practice. 
100  pages  of  text.  150  engravings 
illustrating  clearly  every  important 
phase  of  the  work.  Price,  in  cloth 
covers,  by  mail,  $1.50.  Full  table  of 
contents  mailed  to  any  address  free. 
Write  to 

T.  A.  RANDALL  6  CO., 

Publishers, 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


CHICAGO  RETORT  AND  FIRE  BRICE  CO. 


Fire  Brick  for 
Building  Kilns. 


Factories : 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 
Brickton  No.  1  )  m 

Brickton  No.  2  f  0ttawa’ IU- 


General  Office: 

45th  St.,  Clark  to  LaSalle  Sts. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

— - ’Phone  Yards  525. 


Evens  &  Howard  Eire  Brick  Co. 

ST.  LOUIS,  U.  S. 

Sewer  and  Culvert  Pipe.  Locomotive  Tile. 
Furnace  and  Boiler  Tile.  Fire  Brick  and  Cupola  Blocks. 

Flue  Lining  and  Chimney  Pipe. 

Sanitary  Earthenware,  All  kinds  of  Fire  Clay  Products. 


if- 

You  Want 
to  Sell 
or  Buy... 

Second-hand  ClayworK= 
ing  Machinery,  Tile  Mills, 
or  anything  pertaining 
thereto. 

If... 

You  Want 
a  Man 

for  any  position  or  a  posi= 
tion  in  any  connection 
with  the  ClayworRing 
Trades  use  the 

For  Sale 
and  Want 
Columns 

of .  .  • 

The . .  • 

Clay=W  orKer. 

■  '  ■  ■■  RATES  - 

For  all  transient  advertisements,  such 
as“ForSale,”  “Wanted,”  etc.,  the  rate 
is  25  cents  a  line  per  insertion.  Aver* 
age  of  seven  words  to  line.  Head  line 
counts  as  two  lines. 

The  Best,  Quickest,  Cheapest 
Method  of  Securing  Results. 


THE  ROBINSON  CLAY  PRODUCT  CO. 


AKRON,  OHIO. 


HIGH  GRADE 
FIRE  BRICK,  | 
PAVING  BRICK, 
GROUND  FIRE 
CLAY. 


s 

CROWN 

9 


CHICAGO  OFFICE,  N.  A.  Williams  Co.,  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

BOSTON  OFFICE,  Eastern  Clay  Goods  Co.,  Post  Office  Square  Bldg. 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE,  Robinson  Clay  Product  Co.,  of  New  York,  Flat  Iron  Building. 


FIRE  BRICK 

- Made  by - 

Mitchell  Clay  Mf g.  Co., 

5629  Manchester  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 

Are  the  best  for  kiln  purposes.  All  shapes  in  stock. 

Send  for  Catalog. 


$2.00 


THE  CLjiY  WOK.KET^ 

OME  YEJtR,  (IM  JkDVJtMCE) 


$2.00 
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A  Dryer  That  Will  Properly  Dry  Brick  at 

Small  Cost. 

Is  this  not  what  you  want? 
If  so,  let  us  talk  with  you 
about  our  Pittsburgh  fur¬ 
nace  dryer  or  our  combina¬ 
tion  furnace  and  waste  heat 
dryer. 

It  can  be  built  either  way 
or  in  combination,  so  that 
both  systems  can  be  used  in¬ 
dependently  or  at  the  same 
time. 

The  Pittsburgh 
Dryer  Co., 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 

SEEING 

Saves  the  beginner  time  when  learning. 

Saves  the  learned  time  when  beginning. 


New 

Number 

Six 

Visible 

Writer 


TAPLIN,  RICE  &  CO, 

AKRON,  OHIO. 

Sewer  Pipe  and  Clay- 
Working  Machinery. 

ESTABLISHED  1862. 


MANGANESE 

FOR.  ALL  USES. 

LyMp(jRAhbNt>Gnouj(D 

60-70^  70-80  ^  80-8094  OXIDE. 

Clay  Workers  Goods  a  Specialty. 

SAMPLES  and  PRICES  on  INQUIRY. 

KENDALL  &  FLICK 

WASHINGTON,  D.C. 


For  Economy  of  Fuel  and  Per¬ 
centage  of  Hard  Burned  Brick, 

This  kiln  has  no  equal.  Constructed  to  bum 
without  smoke  and  give  an  even  distribution 
of  heat,  producing  uniform  burns. 

Hot  air  dryer.  Continuous  and  muffle  kiln. 

Yates, 

SHAWMUT,  PA. 
Or  Eastern  Terra-Cotta,  Brick  and  Tile  Co., 
423  Old  South  Bldg.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Saves  time,  energy,  worry  and  money.  Gives  speed, 
simplicity  and  beautiful  work.  Single  shift.  Strictly  visi¬ 
ble  writing. 

Old  machines  of  any  make  taken  in  trade. 

The  Williams  is  sold  under  a  positive  guarantee  and  on 
easy  terms.  If  you  want  the  best  value  in  a  typewriter  ever 
offered,  write  us. 

Williams  Typewriter  Agency, 


PATENTS 

Send  model,  drawing,  rough  sketch  or 
photograph  of  your  invention  and  I  will 
examine  the  records  FREE  of  charge  and 
advise  you  whether  you  can  obtain  a  pat¬ 
ent. 

All  patents  taken  out  by  me  are  adver¬ 
tised  FREE  in  the  leading  mechanical, 
electrical  and  scientific  magazines  in  the 
country. 

Write  for  my  special  offer  for  obtain¬ 
ing  Patents,  Trade-Marks,  Designs,  Copy¬ 
rights,  etc.  20  years  experience.  Best  ref¬ 
erences. 


Indiana  Agency,  231  East  Ohio  Street,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


WM.  N.  MOORE, 


Home  Office  and  Factory,  Derby,  Conn. 


AGENTS  WANTED. 


Loan  and  Trust  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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The  Color  Question  ‘‘Settled. 

Hicketson’s  initial  Colors 

Strongest  Made. 

Stood  the  test  for 


,  .  qO"  i*r 

18  years,  ^  & 

Never  fade. 

f  vA'^v,  _ 

For  Clay,  Cement  Brick, 


Red, 

Brown,  Buff, 
Purple  and  Black. 


S  Mortar,  Building  Blocks,  etc. 

Bicketson  inineiai  Paint  Wks. 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 


WOODEN 

BRICK  PALLETS. 

We  have  best  facilities  for  man-  u/rite  us. 

BARCHARD  S  CO.,  LMIId. 

ES'sU.  TORONTO,  CANADA. 


Chattanooga  Paint  Co., 

Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Manufacturers  of 

Red  Oxides  for  BricR= 
makers*  Use. 

Eclipse 
Mortar  Colors, 


Red,  Brown,  Buff,  Black. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker 

When  writing  to  Advertisers 

Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 


Anyone  sending  a  sketch  and  description  may 
quickly  ascertain  our  opinion  free  whether  an 
invention  is  probably  patentable.  Communica¬ 
tions  strictly  confidential.  HANDBOOK  on  Patents 
sent  free.  Oldest  agency  for  securing  patents. 

Patents  taken  through  Munn  &  Co.  receive 
special  notice,  without  charge,  In  the 

Scientific  American. 

A  handsomely  Illustrated  weekly.  Largest  cir¬ 
culation  of  any  scientific  journal.  Terms,  $3  a 
year :  four  months,  $1.  Sold  by  all  newsdealers. 

MUNN  &  Co.3e,B™ad"a>  New  York 

Brauch  Office,  625  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


r^|(^TAL0CVE5  PAY 

when  they  represent 

0  Vc  your  (|oods  rightly. 

jl  LET  US  MVKE  THE 

m  cuts 

F®  ANDTHE  PROBLEMS  SOU® 

INDIAN\P0U5  elktrotypinoDco. 

25  W.  GEORGIA  ST.  INDIANAPOLIS.  IND. 


MADDEN  Sc  CO., 


Successors  to  NOLAN,  MADDEN  &  CO., 


No.  5  Auger  Tile  and  Brick  Machine  with  our  New  Endless  Belt  Cut-oft  Table,  which  has  no 
equal  for  handling  tile  of  all  sizes  from  3  to  12-inch.  This  table  has  carriers  which  move  with  the 
tile,  and  can  be  readily  and  perfectly  adjusted  to  any  size  tile. 

Our  Upright  Tile  Machines  are  unequaled  for  large  tile,  10  to  24-inch.  These  machines  are  all 
sold  on  their  merits,  and  warranted  to  do  first-class  work.  We  also  manufacture  Soft  and  Stift 
Mud  Brick  Machines. 

Full  line  of  Tile  and  Brickyard  Supplies  kept  constantly  on  hand.  Get  our  prices. 

MADDEN  &  CO.,  Rushvllle,  In  cl. 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 
♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 


SOMETHING  NEW 

FOR 

INDUSTRIES. 


♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

I 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

x 


♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦  THE.  LE.HIGH  VALLEY  RAILROAD  CO. 

♦ 

♦  is  about  to  open  a  new  territory  in  the  Rar=  ♦ 

^  •  A  ■,  •  A ,  A  A  ,  _  x.  T T _ _ ,  _  f,  ,  ^  ^ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

t 


itan  district  of  the  New  Jersey  Clay  Belt.  ♦ 
Very  desirable  locations  are  offered  to  J 
manufacturers  of  Clay  Products.  For  fur=  ♦ 
ther  information  address  ♦ 

P.  H.  BURNETT,  J 

Industrial  Agent,  ♦ 

143  Liberty  St.,  New  York.  ♦ 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


PUCjEZZ 
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COX’S  Special  Drawn  Coil  Wire  is  l 

Unsurpassed  for  Strength  and  Durability.  J 

and  Automatic  Tables. 

GEO.  S.  COX,  East  Liverpool,  Ohio.  aenS’tS^S^J^i^&.  fc 

&■  W  V  V  V  W  V  V  V  VWV  VVV  W  V  V  ww  V  ■« 
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BricK  and  Tile  Cutting  Wires  *—«■*■“*<« 


Make  Money 


WITH  THE  ONLY  SUCCESSFUL 

Flower  Pot  Machine 

(PATENTED.) 

No  expert  workmen  required. 

Capacity  in  10  hours: 

6,ooo  two-inch  Pots;  3,500  five-inch  Pots; 
4,000  four-inch  “  a, 000  seven-inch  “ 

W rite  for  Circular  and  prices. 

The  Rockwood  Mfg.  Co., 

1801  English  Ave.  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


It  Looks  Good 


on  paper, 


It  Looks  Better 


crushing  shale,  fire  clay, 
rock  and  other  hard  ma¬ 
terial. 


THE  CHAMPION 
CRUSHER 


is  expensive,  to  do  with * 
out,  because  it  saves  you 
money. 

Catalogue  is  free  on  appli¬ 
cation.  Address 


KENNETT  SQUARE,  PA 


9  NO.  5,  11x26  CHAMPION  CRUSHER, 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


■ 

IT  & 

The  Best  Brick  Drier 

Is  the  Drier  which  dries  the  Brick  safely,  quickly  and 
thoroughly  in  the  shortest  time  and  with  the  least  cost 
and  labor.  This  the  Phillips  Fan  Dryer  will  do.  The 
first  cost  of  construction  is  moderate  and  cost  of  opera¬ 
tion  is  much  less  than  old  style  dryers.  Soft  Mud,  Stiff 
Clay  or  Dry  Press  Brick  dried  speedily  and  economi¬ 
cally.  The  PHILXiIPS  DRYER  is  no  experiment  but 
is  now  in  successful  operation  in  a  number  of  plants  in 
the  U.  S.  and  Canada.  Phillips  Inside  Fan  Heat¬ 
er  and  Dryer,  proves  to  also  be  a  “Condenser.’7 
Relief  from  back  pressure  guaranteed. 

Exhaust  steam  alone  ample  for  heat  supply. 

If  you  are  interested  in  the  drying  problem  don’t 
fail  to  write  for  circulars. 

S.  0.  PHILLIPS.  34  Hamilton  St.  Rahway.  N.  J. 

“AND  MET  THE  REQUIREMENTS  IN  EVERY  CASE.” 

Mr.  S  G.  Phillips,  Woodbrldge,  N.  J.: 

Dear  Sir— Replying  to  your  favor  of  recent  date,  It  gives  us  pleasure  to  state  that  all  of  the 
Dryers  erected  by  us  under  your  patents  for  customers  have  given  satisfaction  and  met  the  re¬ 
quirements  in  every  case.  The  brick  have  been  dried  uniformly  without  cracks. 

Yours  respectfully,  Chambers  Brothers  Co., 

J.  H.  Chambers,  General  Manager. 


Fans— U.  S.  Pat.,  April 
9th,  1901,  No.  671,527. 

Condenser— U.  S.  Pat., 
Sept.  10th,  1901,  No. 
682,340. 

Steam  Heating  Appa¬ 
ratus— U.  S.  Pat.,  May 
13th,  1902,  No.  700,080. 


C.  K.  WILLIAMS  &  CO., 

EASTON,  PA. 

Largest  Manufacturers  in 
United  States  of 

Brick  and  Mortar 

COLORING. 

Correspondence  solicited. 

Samples  and  estimates  cheerfully  furnished 
on  application. 


Writing 
Trade  Paper 
Advertisements 

is  our  specialty.  We  want  a  few  more 
clients  for  1905.  We  take  the  burden 
entirely  off  your  shoulders.  Your  work 
is  done  right  and  at  a  price  that  any 
firm  can  afford. 

We  Will  Show  You 
Our  Plan  on 
Approval. 

This  department  will  write  up  and 
make  your  catalogues,  booklets,  price 
lists,  circulars,  folders,  mailing  cards  and 
slips,  newspaper,  magazine  and  trade 
journal  advertisements,  etc.,  etc. 

We  furnish  and  have  at  hand  every¬ 
thing  you  want  to  promote  business. 

Send  us  a  sample  of  what  you  would 
like  to  see  improved. 

Address  Advertising  Department, 

H.  C.  BAUER  ENGRAVING  CO., 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


THROUGH  TRAINS 

Between 

Foil  Wayne  and  In¬ 
dianapolis  and 


Foil  Wayne  and  Cin¬ 
cinnati. 


Union  Depot  connections  at  Bloomington 
and  Peoria  for  all  points  West,  Northwest  and 
Southwest. 

Direct  connections  at  Sandusky  with  L.  S. 
<fe  M.  S.  Ry.  fast  trains  for  all  points  East. 

For  tickets,  rates  and  general  information, 
call  on  ticket  agents  or  address 

H.  J.  RHEIN, 

Gen.  Pass.  Agt. 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  BRICK 
PLANTS. 


Some  of  the  very  finest  and  most 
promising  locations  for  brick,  tile  and 
pipe  plants  to  be  found  in  any  part  of 
the  United  States  are  obtainable  at 
several  points  along  the 


FRISCO 

SYSTEM 


The  best  quality  of  clay  shale  is 
available,  natural  gas  for  fuel  can  be 
had  at  very  low  cost,  and  the  great 
markets  for  finished  product  in  the 
rapidly  growing  Southwest  are  near 
at  hand. 

Send  for  a  copy  of  our  handbook  en¬ 
titled  “Opportunities.” 


M.  SGHULTER, 

industrial  Commissioner, 
Frisco  Building,  ST.  LOUIS,  (HO. 


For  cheap  machinery  the  reader  is  re¬ 
ferred  to  our  “For  Sale”  columns.  We  do 
not  advise  the  purchase  of  cheap  machin¬ 
ery.  As  a  rule,  cheap  machinery  is  dear 
in  the  end,  but  for  some  places  second-hand 
machinery  answers  a  very  good  purpose. 
Those  wanting  experienced  help  will  also 
find  the  “Wanted,”  “For  Sale,”  etc.,  col¬ 
umns  a  means  of  satisfying  their  needs. 


The  VANDALIA  LINE 

6-Tralns-6 


TO  ST.  LOUIS,  mo. 

The  following  schedule  In  effect  from  In¬ 
dianapolis  : 

No.  25,  7.00  am  I  No.  27,  6.50  am  I  No.  11,  8.35  pm 
No.  7,  3.25  pm  |  No.  21,  12.20  n’n  |  No.  29, 12.05  pm 

(midnight. 

DAILY. 

Train  No.  21  has  first-class  coaches  and  Pull¬ 
man  vestibules  sleeping,  dining  and  parlorcars 
Train  No.  29  has  first-class  coaches  and  Pull¬ 
man  vestibule  sleeping  cars  for  Evansville, 
Ind.,  and  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  starting  from  Indian¬ 
apolis,  which  are  open  to  receive  passengers  at 
8:30  p.m.  every  night. 

Direct  connections  are  made  by  all  of  the 
above  trains  at  Terre  Haute  with  E.  T.  H.  R.  R. 
No  transfer  between  stations. 

Ticket  offices,  No.  48  West  Washington  St. 

W.  W.  RICHARDSON, 

Asst.  General  Passenger  Agent, 

E.  A.  FORD,  G.  P.  A.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Pennsylvania  Line. 

— for — 

CHICAGO  and 

NORTHWEST. 

Leave  Indianapolis, 

Daily  11:35  a.  m.  and  11:60  night. 
Arrive  Chicago  5:30  p.  m.  and  7:30  a.  m. 

Buffet  parlor  car  on  day  train.  Local  sleeper 
on  night  train. 


C.  M.  WHEELER,  C.  P.  A. 

W.  W.  RICHARDSON,  A.  G.  P.  A. 
Phones  858  Old  or  New. 


Waste  Heat  Fans 

For  All  Clayworking  Purposes. 

Built  in  Brick.— The  most  substantial  of  all  ma¬ 
terials.  Of  a  construction  mechanically  correct. 

Double  Strength  of  working  parts. 

Journals  far  removed  from  the  effect  of  the  heat. 

Ring  Oiler  Boxes. 

Engines  of  surplus  power  for  all  emergencies. 

All  materials  (except  brick)  furnished  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  Fan  House,  including  an  improved 
cooling  device. 

This  company  has  built  fans  for  mines  for  over  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  We  met  with  success  in  this. 

We  are  meeting  with  success  in  Waste  Heat  Fans. 

We  lay  special  stress  upon  the  fact  that  we  build  them  heavy  and  substantial.  No  shoddy 
work.  We  make  them  good— one  job  sells  another.  Clayworkers  are  interested  in  this  proposi¬ 
tion  and  the  price  is  a  revelation.  Specifications  and  all  data  furnished  for  the  asking.  Com¬ 
municate  with  us  direct. 

Crawford  &  McCrimmon  Co.,  Brazil,  Ind.,  U.  S,  A. 

Manufacturers  of  Hoisting  and  Hauling  Engines,  Ventilating  Fans  for  Mines,  Waste  Heat  Fans 

for  Clay  Plants,  etc. 
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|  Undeveloped  Deposits,  t 

O  - 

f 

KAOLIN — Pure  white,  and  free  from  grit. 

OCHER  —  Red,  Brown  and  Yellow,  of  superior 

grades  and  quality. 

SILICA  SAND— 98*  pure. 

INFUSORIAL  EARTH— Of  very  superior  quality. 
UMBER,  SIENNA — Of  good  grade  and  free  from 

impurities. 


f 

f 

f 


These  deposits  are  located  advantageously  for  working,  reaching  the 
principal  markets,  with  cheap  rates  and  best  of  transportation  facilities. 

They  can  be  purchased  cheaply  and  on  easy  terms.  For  additional  informa¬ 
tion  write 

{  J.  W.  WHYTE, 

£  General  Industrial  Agent  Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway,  PORTSMOUTH,  VA.  ^ 

^  -  Ask  for  a  copy  of  “  Seaboard  Magazine  of  Opportunities” — it’s  free.  £ 
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SHORT  Lily  £ 


Q  CHICAGO  & 
fu  FLORIDA 
O';  SPECIAL 

Through  Pullman  service  from  CHICAGO,  Big  Four,  and 
Monon  Routes;  CLEVELAND,  Big  Four  Route;  DETROIT 
and  TOLEDO,  M.  C.  R.  R.and  C.H.  &  D  Ry.;  LOUISVILLE, 
Southern  Ry.,  to 

Jacksonville  and  St.  Aug'ustine 

Solid  trains  Cincinnati  to  CHATTANOOGA.  ATLANTA, 
BIRMINGHAM.  SHREVEPORT.  NEW  ORLEANS,  JACK¬ 
SONVILLE  and  ST.  AUGUSTINE. 

Also  through  Pullman  service  to  KNOXVILLE,  ASHE¬ 
VILLE,  SAVANNAH,  and  CHARLESTON. 

Dining  and  Observation  Cars  on  all  through  trains. 

Winter  Tourist  Tickets  on  sale  at  reduced  rates.  For  in¬ 
formation.  address 

Chas.  W.  Zell,  D.  P.  X.  W.  A.  Garrett,  G.  M.  W.  C.  Rinearson,  G.  P.  A. 

Cincinnati  Cincinnati 


FLORIDA 

LIMITED 
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Brenner  Coal  Company 

Miners  and  Shippers  of  the  Celebrated 

TUG  HARBOR  COAL 

.  The  Ideal  Fuel  for  BricK  Burning. 

Mines  Large  and  Hard:  Burns  Free  and  Clean,  With  a  Long,  Hot  Flame,  Leaving  Very  Little  Ashes. 

Shipments  by  Rail  and  Water. 

Main  Offices:  Brenner  Building,  D  e  tr  oit,  U.  S.  A. 


n  i  ^he  New  Fireproof  Covering-  for  Wood,  Brick  and  Metals, 

vdl  UlivOIl  INDESTRUCTIBLE  BY  FLAME  OR  HEAT. 

The  base  of  Carbikon  is  produced  in  the  electric  furnace,  at  enormously  high  tempertures.  Hence  it  is  indestructible  by  any  less 
degree  of  beat.  As  a  non-conductor  of  heat  it  is  unequalled.  As  a  fireproof  coating  its  use  indefinitely  prolongs  the  life  of  crowns  and 
linings  of  kilns  and  furnaces;  effects  a  great  saving  in  Renewals,  Repairs  and  Fuel;  prevents  Heat- Waste  through  radiation  and  leakage; 
shortens  time  of  burning  and  thereby  increases  the  efficiency  and  Output  of  Kilns  and  the  product  of  Labor  and  Capital  employed. 

PROTECT  YOUR  BRICK  SHEDS. 

Fire  prevention  is  the  best  and  cheapest  fire  insurance.  A  coat  of  Carbikon  applied  like  ordinary  paint  to  the  supports  and  un¬ 
der  side  of  shed  roofs,  or  the  interior  of  wooden  factory  buildings  of  an}’  kind,  protects  them  perfectly  against  catching  fire. 

Sosman  &  Landis,  theatrical  scene  painters,  Chicago,  say:  “Carbikon  is  the  best  fire-resisting  compound  that  we  have  ever  seen,  and  we  have  tried 

everything.” 

The  Tiffin  Scenic  Company,  Tiffin,  Ohio,  writes:  “Its  effect  upon  wood  and  the  canvasses  that  we  use  is  to  make  them  absolutely  fireproof.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  to  burn  a  piece  of  canvass  saturated  with  the  composition.” 

MAKE  YOUR  OWN  TESTS.— Ten  pound  sample  for  test  furnished  for  One  Dollar.  Large  samples  at  8  cents  per  pound,  f.  o.  b.  Chicago.  Sample  of 

coated  material  mailed  free  on  request.  Write  to=day  for  circular,  free  sample,  directions  and  price  list. 

CARBIDE  FIREPROOFING  COnPANY,  P.  0.  Drawer  696,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Automatic  |A  T)\7  PnO 

Improved  Uly  I  tKo 

ECONOMICAL,  EFFICIENT,  GREAT  CAPACITY. 

For  Clay,  Coal,  Sand,  Marl,  etc. 

Send  for  Catalog  “C.  B.” 

AMERICAN  PROCESS  CO., 

62=64  William  St.,  New  York, 


The  Latest  FountaiQ  Pen.  Guaranteed  by  Makers.  No  Filler.  No  Lost  Time.  No  Spoiled  Fingers.  Perfect.  Simple. 


REMARKABLE  OFFER. 


The  Old  Way 


We  will  send  this  famous  gold-pointed  pen,  post 
paid,  and  THE  CLAY -WORKER,  for  one  year, 
to  any  address  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  for 


“POST”  SELF  FICLEAN1NG  FOUNTAIN  PEN. 


Gen,  Lew  Wallace,  the  author  of  “Ben  Hur,”  writes:  “I  have  tried 
every  kind  in  the  market,  and  unhesitatingly  give  the  preference 
to  the  “Post.” 


ADDRESS  THE  CLAY-WORKER,  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


The  New  Way. 
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LEWIS  and  CLARK  EXPOSITION 


PORTLAND,  Ore. 

From  St.  Paul 

ROUND  ^  M  mm 
TRIP  4) 


See  the 


Yellowstone  National  Park. 


GRINDING  PANS 
and  CRUSHERS. 


Write 

for 

prices. 


Adapted 

for 

continued 

hard 

service. 


C.  P.  O’DONNELL,  Dist.  Pass.  Agent, 

42  Jackson  Place,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Send  four  cents  for  LEWIS  AND  CLARK  BOOKLET  to 

A.  M.  CLELAND,  General  Passenger  Agent,  .  .  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

LOW  RATES  FROM  ALL  POINTS. 


9-Ft.  Dry  and  8-Ft.  Wet  Grinding  Pans.  Non-Slip  Tires. 

Also  Blake’s  Double  Toggle  Crushers. 

Sterrit-Thomas  Foundry  Go., 

TI8mVnm«n8.“d  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Independent  and  Suspended  Mullers 

the  distinguishing  feature 
of  our 


Other  valuable 
features  which  our 
catalogue  fully 
describes. 


DRY  PANS. 


EAGLE  IRON  WORKS,  Des  Moines,  la. 
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Standard  Steel  Music  Wire 


Absolutely  Highest  Grade. 


The  wonderful  tensile  strength  of  Standard  Wire  spe- 
dally  adapts  it 

For  Brick  and  Tile  Cutting. 

The  price,  too — an  Important  consideration— is  moderate. 

Although  it  has  been  on  the  market  but  a  short  time  it 
is  used  by  many  of  the  largest  brickmakers  in  the  business, 
and  wherever  it  has  been  once  sold  it  is  always  demanded. 

Put  up  in  1-lb.  and  5°Ib.  coils. 

Let  us  send  you  samples  and  prices. 

National  Musical  String  Co., 

N©w  Brunswick,  IN*  J. 


THE  STANDARD 
BRICK  MACHINES 

- MANUFACTURED  BY - 

A.  M.  <3  W.  H.  WILES  CO., 

GRASSY  POINT,  ROCKLAND  CO.,  N.  Y. 

These  Molding  Machines  have  been  in  constant  use 
for  over  40  years,  and  are  the  original  of  all  machines 
now  made  that  use  a  Pug  Mill  and  Sqaure  Press,  and  are 
the  best  and  most  economical  machines  now  in  use. 

Being  established  here  in  1845,  and  having  made  a 
specialty  of  the  manufacture  of  all  articles  used  in  Brick¬ 
making  since  that  year,  and  constantly  making  improve¬ 
ments,  we  are  now  enabled  to  offer  parties  the  best  and 
cheapest  now  in  use. 

We  have  fitted  up  many  of  the  largest  Brick  Yards 
in  the  United  States,  and  are  prepared  to  furnish  every¬ 
thing  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Brick  in  any  part  of 
the  country.  Correspondence  solicited. 

Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 


“Brick  Kilns.” 

By  Willard  D.  Richardson. 

Sent  free  to  all  who  are  interested 
in  improved  methods  of  burning 
brick — if  request  is  made  upon 
letter -head,  and  signed  by  the 
owner,  a  member  of  the  firm,  or 
an  officer  of  the  company.  Address 

WILLARD  D.  RICHARDSON, 

High  Street  and  llth  Ave.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
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Steel  Brick  Pallets. 

The  wood  pallet  for  rack  cars  is  a  thing  of  the  past. 

Our  STEEL  PALLET  has  taken  its  place. 

Write  us. 

The  Ohio  Galvanizing:  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Niles,  Ohio 


When  Installing  An 


OPEN  AIR  OR 
ARTIFICIAL 


You  Want  to  Get  Down  to  These  Points: 

fW  The  cheapest  in  operation. 

The  fastest  in  drying-  consistent  with 
the  material  you  are  handling. 

The  easiest  to  operate. 

IdIP  The  least  expensive  to  build. 


Ours  will  satisfy.  Let  us  send  you  our  catalog,  and  the  .testimony  of  practical  brickmakers  who  have  put  them 
in.  Either  open-air  or  artificial  systems,  and  of  a  size  to  suit  you. 

BECHTEU  B$OS.,  Waterloo,  Ont.,  Can. 


RED  BRICK  PRESS. 

GEORCE  CARNELL, 


Philadelphia  Brick  Machine  Works. 

Fire  and  Red  Brick  Presses  all  Sizes.  Machinists  and  Engineers. 

Manufacturer  of  all  kinds  of  Machinery  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Fire 

and  Red  Brick. 

These  Tempering  Machines 
can  be  driven  either  by  Steam 
or  Horse  Power.  The  latest  im¬ 
provement  requires  less  power 
to  run  than  the  old  style  Steam 
Gearing,  and  fitted  up  10  per 
cent,  cheaper. 


SWSend  for  Circular  and  Price* 
List. 


1819,  1821  and  1823  Germantown  Ave.  and  Fifth  St.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker 

WHEN  WRITING  TO  ADVERTISERS, 

Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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Williams 

IS  HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

WILLIAMS  Cyclone  Clay  Pulverizers. 

The  Fernholtz  Patent  Mold  Box  for  all  Brick 
Presses. 

WILLIAMS  Brick  Trucks.  Brick  Barrows. 
WILLIAMS  Clay  Elevators. 
WILLIAMS  Clay  Screens.  Clay  Mixers. 
WILLIAMS  Sizing  Machine  for  Arch  Brick. 
WILLIAMS  Keeps  Brickyard  Supplies. 


|Q.  F.  WILLIHIQS  PIFG.  CO., 

Broadway  and  Montgomery  Sts., 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO.,  U.  S.  A. 


The 

ROESSLER-HASSLACHER 
CHEMICAL  COMPANY, 

100  William  Street, 

NE,W  YORK. 


Oxide  Tin, 
Oxide  Cobalt, 
Red  Oxide  Iron, 
Green  Oxide  Chrome, 
White  Oxide  Antimony, 
BlacK  Oxide  Manganese 
and  all  Chemicals  used  by  the  Clay  Trades. 


QORDON  C.  McNEIL.  President. 


ROBERT  P.  McNEIL,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 


McNeil  Pressed  Brick  Co. 


Manufacturers  of 


Pine  Pressed  Brick,  Molded  and  Ornamental  Brick. 


Proprietors  of 
Newbern  Brick  Works, 
Newbern,  111. 


OUR  SPECIALTY,  OLD-FASHIONED  RED  FRONT  BRICK. 

General  Offices,  Alonso  Curtis  Brick  Company, 

315,  310  and  317  Chemical  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  „  w 

Columbus  Brick  and  Terra  Cotta  Co., 
Telephone  No*.  Columbus.  Ohio. 

Bell.  Main-380,  and  Klnloch.  D-208&.  TlHany  Enameled  Brick  Co..  Momeocr,  III. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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The  Multiple  Down-Draft  Kiln. 

An  improvement  on  the  Down-draft,  as  well  as  the  old  style  continuous.  A  battery  of  about  eight  ordinary  size  round  down-draft  kilns,  which  are 
connected  by  a  scientific  arrangement  of  flues  so  that  the  draft  and  combustion  draws  from  kiln  to  kiln.  If  the  kiln  is  under  full  fire,  the 
combustion  draws  into  the  next  kiln  for  steaming  and  heating.  When  kiln  under  full  fire  is  closed,  the  next  kiln  is  ready  for  full  fire.  The 
heat  from  the  cooling  kilns  is  util  zed  for  combustion  draft  of  the  kiln  under  fire.  The  withdrawing  heat  from  the  cooling  kiln  is  governed  by  a 
damper  as  much  as  the  clay  ware  will  siand  without  checking,  or  the  heat  may  be  left  for  some  time  before  withdrawing.  A  battery  of  eight  kilns 
is  best  so  that  setting  in  the  green  ware,  steaming,  heating,  full  fire  cooling,  and  taking  the  ware  out  of  the  kilns,  can  be  continued  indefinitely, 
insuring  a  steady  operation. 

For  clay  or  shale  of  a  very  rich  nature  the  square  kilns  are  better  adapted  to  a  battery  of  eight  kilns,  four  side  by  side  about  16  to  18  feet  wide 
and  20  to  30  feet  long,  leaving  room  enough  between  ends  for  excess.  Specially,  if  clay  ware'is  undergoing  a  very  high  vitrification,  and  annealing. 
The  heat  of  the  cooling  kiln  is  drawn  by  two  horizontal  flues  on  each  side  of  the  crown  without  any  inlet  of  cold  air,  then  utilized  on  other  kilns 
of  green  ware.  The  furnaces  to  my  kilns  are  so  constructed  as  to  form  a  double  hot  air  twin  draft  coking  talle.  The  time  to  burn  one  of  my  kilns 
is  about  three  days ;  some  clay  may  take  a  little  longer,  others  will  take  less.  I  have  burned  a  kiln  in  60  hours  settled  10  inches  in  a  kiln  set  32 
brick  high,  with  a  stack  105  feet  high. 

Saving  time  in  burning  means  saving  money;  saving  fuel  and  saving  labor— there  is  less  shoveling  to  do.  KAUL  KILNS  are  for  high  grade  clay 
ware,  for  they  burn  as  well  as  any  down  draft  kiln,  and  better  than  the  old  continuous  or  Dutch  kilns.  They  are  easy  to  operate  for  anyone  who 
understands  burning.  Old  kilns,  if  not  too  far  apart,  can  be  altered  to  this  process.  The  kiln  has  been  in  operation  for  three  years.  I  will  rebuild 
kilns,  or  construct  new  ones,  and  guarantee  results.  FOR  INFORMATION,  WRITE  TO 

KILN  PATENTED  March  23,  1904.]  C.  F.  KAUL.  Madison.  Neb. 


HAND'S  NEW  SYSTEM  OF  CONTINUOUS  KILN. 

Arranged  to  Suit  All  Locations.  These  Kilns  Can  be  Seen  Burning 

Roofing  Tile,  Dry  Pressed  Facing, 

Paving  and  Common  Building  Brick. 


POINTS  OF  SUPERIORITY.  Cheapness  in  Construction.  Easy  to  Understand  and  Operate.  Perfectly  free  from  any  Nuisance.  Will 
save  more  than  one-half  of  the  fuel  used  on  other  kilns.  Specially  adapted  for  Utilizing  Waste  Heat  for  Drying  Purposes,  and  which  is  being 
done  most  successfully. 

HAIGH’S  KILN  ARCH  RAISER — Every  brickmaker  who  has  kilns  with  an  arch  on  should  have  one. 

F°partiajiars,  address  H.  HA.IGH,  Brick  Works  Engineer,  Catskill,  N.Y. 


THE  YOUNGREN  CONTINUOUS  KILN. 


The  only  continuous  kiln  adapted  to  the  burning-  of  high  grade  brick.  No  coal  put  on 
the  brick.  The  coal  is  converted  into  gas  before  entering  the  kiln,  resulting  in  uniform  and 
clean  burns.  Absolute  control  of  the  heat.  No  experiment.  Write  for  further  informa¬ 
tion  to  _  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 


Waste  Heat  Driers  and  Brick  Kilns  designed  by  W.  C.  Mitchell  are  practical  money-earners  and  are  not 
designed  on  theoretical  and  impractical  ideas.  Write  for  catalogue. 


W.  C.  J\I1  Consulting  Engineer  of  Clay  Plants,  ISd^VliVcls\rill&>  Ill • 
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We  install  our  system  and  turn  it 
over  to  you  under  guarantee  of  satis¬ 
factory  results. 

We  do  not  shut  your  plant  down 
while  installing. 

Our  entire  system  is  operated  and 
controlled  by  O  N  L  man  at  the 
hoist,  and  no  horses,  locomotives  or 
men  required  between  bank  and  ma¬ 
chine. 

Scarcely  any  power  required. 

We  invite  you  to  come  and  see  a 
large  plant  in  operation. 


HAUSER  COMPANY,  CHICAGO. 

General  and  Electrical  Contractors, 

Power  Construction  and  the  Design  and  Equipment  of  Modern  Clayworking  Plants. 


The  EUDALY  DRAFT  KILNS. 


STEAM  and  AIR  BLOWER  and  HOT  AIR  DRYING  SYSTEM. 


These  kilns  are  built  round  or  square  and  of  any  size  to  suit  the  kind  oi  wares,  and  daily  capacity  oi  the  plant. 
Burns  uniform  and  all  hard.  Economical  in  construction  and  operation. 

The  Eudaly  Combination  Furnace  burns  any  kind  of  fuel.  This  is  the  best  furnace  known  for  burning  wood, 
coal,  slack  coal  or  wood  and  coal  combined. 

The  Eudaly  Adjustable  Steam  and  Air  Blower  is  something  new  and  is  especially  adapted  to  the  burning  or 
culm  or  coal  dust  economically. 

IfrlfThe  Eudaly  System  of  utilizing  the  waste  heat  from  cooling  kilns  is  one  of  the  greatest  fuel  savers  known. 


W.  A.  EUDALY,50WiWoi  ina.  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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WO  XL 


AMONG  JEFFREY  LABOR  =  SAVING  DEVICES 

ARE, 

“CENTURY”  RUBBER  BELT  CONVEYORS 


Of  the 

Type  Shown. 
A  Variety  of 
Others 
Illustrated 
in 

Conveyor 
Catalogue 
No.  67A. 
Free  with 
Catalogues 
on 

Other  lines. 


THE  JEFFREY  MFG.  COMPANY, 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 

NEW  YORK.  CHICAGO.  DENVER. 

PITTSBURG.  KNOXVILLE,  TENN.  CHARLESTON,  W.  VA. 


Elevating, 
Power- 
Transmitting, 
Crushing, 
Screening 
Machinery, 
Electric  and 
Storage  Battery 
Locomotives 
For  Mills,  Mines, 
Factories, 
Industrial  and 
Power  Plants. 


One  of  the  Greatest  Economies  in  Modern  Brickmaking 


■s the...  Steam  Shovel 


If  your  capacity  is  25,000  brick  per  day,  or  over,  you  ought  to  be  interested  in  the  Steam  Shovel 
proposition.  We  build  machines  from  20  to  95  tons  in  weight,  having  dipper  capacities  of  ^  to  5  cubic  yards. 
We  have  over  100  Shovels  to-day  in  Brick  Yard  Service,  and  do  not  believe  that  the  shale  or  clay  bank  exists 
that  cannot  be  successfully  handled  by  them.  Will  you  give  us  an  opportunity  to  figure  with  you  ? 


The  Marion  Steam  Shovel  Co. 


GEORGE  W.  BARNHART,  Western  Mgr., 
No.  4  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


MARION,  OHIO. 


F.  H.  HOPKINS  &  CO.,  Agents, 
Montreal,  P.  Q,. 
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STEDMANS  «T 

SHAKER  SCREEN. 

A  GOOD  Screen  for  properly  screening  to  any  degree  of  fineness  a  great 
variety  of  materials,  and  especially  clay,  is  a  long  felt  want.  Our  Incline 
Agitating  Shaker  Screen  meets  the  requirements  of  the  trade  in  the  most  successful 
manner  possible. 

In  this  screen  we  have  one  of  large  capacity  for  small  floor  space  and  one  that 
will  screen  fine  without  clogging,  as  the  agitating  device  we  have  underneath 
the  screen  wire  prevents  any  clogging  of  the  screen  holes  when  screening  clay  or 
any  other  material  in  a  dry  or  semi-dry  condition.  The  screen  will  run  with 
little  power  and  without  any  shake  or  jar  to  the  building,  as  the  moving  parts 
are  well  balanced  by  an  adjustable  counter-weight  within  the  rim  of  the  balance 
or  fly  wheel 


Stedman’s  Improved  Disintegrator 
and  Pulverizer  for  Clays. 

For  Thoroughly 
Pulverizing  Clay  in  a 
Dry,  Semi-Dry  or 
Damp  Condition. 

Its  construction  is  such  that  it  will  not  clog  in  pulverizing  damp  clay,  and  the 
journal  bearings  are  constructed  dust  proof. 

Write  for  catalogue,  giving  full  description,  references  and  testimonials. 


Stedman  Foundry  &  Machine  Works, 

AURORA,  INDIANA. 


Handle  Your  Clay 
With  One  Man  and 


He  He*  steam  snotei. 


Especially  adapted  for  brickyard  require¬ 
ments.  The  shovel  operates  in  a  complete 
circle,  enabling  material  to  be  delivered  at 
side  or  in  rear  at  will.  The  Dipper  is  hung 
from  a  horizontally  moving  carriage  and  can 
be  adjusted  to  cut  to  any  desired  level. 


Only  One  Operator  Required. 

Wire  Cables  used  instead  of  Chains. 
Strictly  First-Class  in  every  Detail. 


Made  in  four  sizes. 


Type  No.  1— Traction  Wheels  or  Car  Wheels,  %-Yard  or  One-Yard  Dipper. 


Mounted  on  Car  Wheels 

or  Traction  Wheels. 


Economical  for  brickyards  30,000  to  40,000  daily  capacity.  Operated  by  one  man  for  outputs  up  to  125,000  brick  per  day. 


WRITE  US  FOR  CATALOGUES  OR  INFORMATION. 


THE  THEW  AUTOMATIC  SHOVEL  CO., 


LORAIN, 

OHIO. 
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SAND=LIME  BRICK 


SEND  FOR 
FREE 

BOOKLET. 

(M 


The  Best  Money-Maker 

IN  THIS  COUNTRY  TODAY. 

Plants  installed  complete  on  the  AMERICAN  SYSTEM,  equipped  with  AMERICAN 
MACHINERY,  started  and  operated  until  100,000  brick  are  made.  Quality  Guaran¬ 
teed.  No  Failures.  No  Experimenting-.  No  Royalties.  No  Secrets.  No  Chemicals. 

American  Sand-Lime  Brick  Co.,  ?aXn^crcAoaiLL 

New  York  Office,  No.  39  Cortlandt  St.  San  Francisco  Office,  501  Rialto  Building. 

Southern  Office,  City  Bank  and  T rust  Bldg.,  Mobile,  Ala. 
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UP  TO  DATE  riACHINERY 
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For  making  all  kinds  of  Brick —  ® 

Dry  Pressed,  Wire  Cut,  Sand  Moulded.  -  -®- 

-  ® 

BRICKYARD  SPECIALTIES  ® 

LABOR-SAVING  DEVICES  ® 

•  • 

FULL  LINE  OF  SUPPLIES  ® 

® 

Send  for  Catalogue.  ® 

_  ® 

CHICAGO  BRICK  MACHINERY  CO.,  .® 

® 


1904  Model  Berg  Press. 


Ureal  Norttiem  Bldg.,  Bo.  77  Jactson  ilvd.,  cmCBGO,  iil. 
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SOME  FACTS  WORTH  KNOWING 


Adopt  the  Carless  Drying  Sys¬ 
tem  for  Drying  Your  Bricks. 

It  is  cheaper  in  first  cost,  it  costs 
less  to  operate  it,  and  last,  but  not 

least,  it  will  give  better  satisfaction 
as  to  quality  and  quantity  of  bricks 
dried. 


Full  guarantee  given  as  to  satisfactory  results.  Write  us. 

AMERICAN  DRIER  COMPANY, 

Knoxville,  Tenn. 


NO.  1  AUGER  BRICK  MACHINE. 


Dry  Pans 
Wet  Pans 
Elevators 


Automatic  Tables 
Hand  Tables 
Represses 


Pug  Mills 
Drier  Cars 
Disintegrators 


Li 


Send  for  Our  NeW  Catalog. 

The  Bonnot  Company,  Canton,  O. 


.  G08 
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The  National  Dry  Kiln  Company 


C.  H.  BEALE,  Southern  Manager,  Montgomery,  Ala. 
JOHN  McKAY,  Representative  at  Large. 

TATUM  &  BOWEN,  Pacific  Coast  Agts.,  Seattle,  Wash., 
Portland,  Ore.,  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


1118  East  Maryland  Street, 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


Tf>e  National  Uriels.  Drier 

THE  .NATIONAL  PATENTED 

Steel  Foundation  and 
Steel  Roof  Supports 

Eliminates  all  Woodwork 
Below  the  Ceiling  Line.  . 


Dry  Your  Brick  with  Exhaust  Steam 

and  Save  Money. 

We  manufacture  a  full  line  of  cars.  In  their 
construction  nothing  but  the  best  of  material 
is  used  and  workmanship  unsurpassed.  We 
cover  the  field.  Here  is  the  list:  Steel  Rack 
Double  Deck,  Single  Deck,  Steel  Decks  for 
Direct  Heat  Driers,  also  Cars  for  Sand  Lime 
Brick,  Transfer  Cars  and  Turntables. 

The  National  Drier  and  Cars  are  Endorsed  by  Representative 

Brick  Makers  Throughout  the  Country. 

Write  for  Descriptive  Catalogue.  A  Postal  will  bring  it. 
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BARRON  DRYER  COMPANY, 


Temple  Court  Building, 


225  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


THIS  IS  NO  INFANT 

H  as  been  growing  for  past  30  years  and  has  developed  into 
the  most  economical  drying  system  in  existence,  and  adaptable  to 
every  kind  of  clay. 

Projectors  of  new  plants  and  those  experiencing  difficulties  in 
drying  should  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  of  our  experience. 
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The  Monarch  Brick  Machine 


USED  IN  FOURTEEN  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES 


and  is  recog¬ 
nized  in  all 
as  the  lead¬ 
ing  brick 
machine  for 
simplicity, 
strength  and 
durability.  It 
is  the  only 
machine  that 
has  double 
pug  mills.  It 
is  also  a 
leader  for 
quantity  and 
quality  of 
brick. 


CompouncUGeared  Horizontal  Pug  Mill  or  Granulator. 


Built  for  Side,  Bottom  or  End  delivery  as  ordered.  Tub  is  boiler  steel.  Shaft  is  3^  inch  square  steel.  Length,  10  to  14  feet, 
according  to  order.  Capacity — 35,000  to  50,000  Brick  per  day.  Friction  Clutch  Pulley,  36x8  inches.  Speed — 200  to  300,  according 
to  capacity  desired.  This  is  a  Massive  Machine,  very  heavily  constructed,  and  intended  for  the  hardest  work.  The  gears  have 
5-inch  face.  The  end-thrust  bearing  is  very  large  and  heavy  and  of  the  best  design. 

1905  Catalogue  mailed  free  on  application. 


JAMES  W.  HENSLEY, 


Successor  to 

S,  K.  FLETCHER. 

W.  L.  KIDNEY,  Sales  Agent,  Capetown,  South  Africa. 


Indianapolis,  Ind. 

J.  L.  NEILSON  &  CO  ,  Agent,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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The  “New  Haven”  Horizontal  BricK  Machine. 


One  of  the  most  desirable  features  of  this  machine  is  the  fact  that  almost  any  part  of  it  may  be  re 
moved  or  repaired  without  disturbing  any  other  part  of  it. 


The  EASTERN  MACHINERY  CO., 


NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 


The  Pugging  Qualities  of  the  New  Haven  Horizontal 

Brick  Machines  Are  Unexcelled. 

The  pugging  chamber  is  so  constructed  as  to  insure  perfect  pugging.  It  is  13  feet  long,  thirty-two 
inches  wide,  and  thirty-four  inches  deep  inside,  thoroughly  framed  together  and  secured  with  heavy  rods. 

One  heavily  ribbed  casting  forms  the  rear  end  of  the  machine  and  also  the  hemp-packed  babbited 
bearing  for  the  tempering  shaft. 

The  front  castings  are  equally  strong,  the  lower  front,  which  supports  the  front  end  of  tempering 
shaft,  being  especially  well  ribbed.  The  upper  front,  which  supports  the  steel  press  crank,  is  secured 
against  upward  pressure  of  press  by  heavy  rods  on  each  side  of  crank  pin.  The  whole  front  is  held  by 
the  two  side  supports  that  weigh  over  one-half  ton  each. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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When  a  man  finally 
gets  a  thoro.  under= 
standing  of  the  ben= 
efits  that  come  to 
users  of  the  Martin 
Machinery— the  time 
saved,  the  labor 
saved,  the  money 
saved  —  it  doesn’t 
take  him  long  to 
place  his  order  with 
the  Lancaster  people 
The  man  who  pays 
the  bills  and  then  has 
something  substan¬ 
tial  to  show  for  his 
investment,  is  the 
man  who  has  his 
plant  equipped  with 


MARTIN 

Machinery 


BY  TEST 


Don’t  forget 


That  we  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  equip  Brick 
Plants  complete,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Brick  Ma¬ 
chinery,  Dryers,  En¬ 
gine,  Boiler,  in  fact, 
everything  required  to 
make  good  brick  all 
ready  for  market. 

We  guarantee  our 
Machinery,  too. 

Let  us  send  you 
our  new  catalogue, 
No.  90,  describing 
“Everything  a  Brick- 
maker  Needs.” 


THE  HENRY  MARTIN 
BRICK  MACHINE 
MFG.  CO., 

INC., 

UNCASTER,  PA. 


Represses. 


Sand  Dryers. 


Dry  and  Wet  Pans. 


Something 

Doing 


T  rucks. 


THE:  <7^,7?  6/— WOZUtEZL 
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A  HERCULES  PAYS  DIVIDENDS 


WE  MANUFACTURE  THINGS  WE  ADVERTISE. 


Manufacturer 
The  Best 

WE 

Standard  Brick  Machines, 
Cars,  Belt  Elevators, 
Cars,  Sand  Dryers,  Pug 
In  fact,  everything  in 


No.  3  Disintegrator. 


to  Customer. 

Machines  and  Supplies. 

BUILD 

Sanders,  Hoists,  Dump 
Clay  Conveyors,  Dryer 
Mills,  Dump  Tables, 
the  way  of  supplies. 


An  Ideal— A  Paying  Investment. 


Molds  a  Specialty. 

(Any  desired  shape. ) 

Barrows,  Brick  Wagons,  Dump 
Carts,  etc. 

We  make  what  we  have  to  sell. 

Send  for  illustrated  catalogue. 

Liberal  discounts  for  orders  by 
mail. 

Horton  Mfg.  Co. 

Painesville,  Ohio. 


Ideal  Horse  Power  Brick  Machine. 
12  000  to  15,000  in  10  hours. 


Ideal  Steam  Power  and  Sander, 
30,000  to  35,000  in  10  hours. 
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THE  POTTS 


HORIZONTAL 

Brick  flachines 


Well  built  of  good  material. 

H  ave  the  largest  tempering  capacity. 

Make  a  brick  having  clean,  shat*p 
corners  and  smooth  surfaces. 

Simple  in  construction,  strong  and  dur¬ 
able. 


Disintegrators 

having  chilled  rolls,  ring  oiling 
bearings  and  adjustable  steel 
cutting  bars  made  in  any  size 
required,  single  or  compound. 


Sanders 

which  do  the  work  perfectly, 
with  no  wear  on  moulds;  they 
have  no  light,  complicated 
parts  to  wear  or  break. 


We  manufacture  a  complete  line  of  Brickyard  Supplies,  Clay  Cars, 
Winding  Drums,  Pug  Mills,  Trucks,  Barrows  and  Moulds. 

Write  for  our  new  Catalog. 


C.  Sc  A.  POTTS  Sc  CO., 


I _ _ \  •  _  _  _  1  •  f  | 


Mention  The  Clay- Worker. 


S-HE:  C JVOiZ.? 
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SIMPLE 

STRONG 

AND 

SUCCESSFUL 


Arnold=Creager  Co.’s 

S.  5.  S. 

Brick  flachine. 


lm 


If  you  are  looking  for  the  machine  that  has  the  most  good  qualities,  please  investigate  this 

one.  It  has  all  the  desirable  features  found  in  any  horizontal  soft  mud  steel  and  iron  machine,  price  in= 
eluded.  You  can  see  for  yourself — one  pair  Gears,  one  Countershaft,  with  friction  clutch,  Inside  Press,  Auto¬ 
matic  Mould  Relief,  Drop  Table.  All  parts  easily  accessible. 


A  complete  line  of  Soft  Mud  Brick  Machinery,  Pug  Mills,  Disinte* 


grators.  Winding  Drums,  Clay  Cars 


Roller*  Bearing  Brick  Barrow. 


Good  Assortment  of  Barrows  and  T rocks,  including  our  Spring  Brick 
Wagon,  either  wood  or  steel. 

A  full  line  of  high-grade  brick  and  tile  yard  supplies. 


etc. 

PERFECTION  MOULDS. 


[Patented  Jan.  28, 1902.] 


No  more  bother  with  vents. 

Makes  first-class  brick. 

Does  what  brickmakers  have  been  looking  for  for 
years. 

Have  been  tried  and  found  successful. 

Get  our  catalog  and  prices  before  you  buy. 


THE  ARNOLD-CREAGER  CO., 

New  London  and  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


Cable  Address,  “Automatic.” 
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is  away  above 
the  next  best 
line  of  automatic 
brick  cutters  from 
every  point  of  view. 


The  Brewer  No.  60 


Built  in  three  sizes,  the  larg= 
est  one  above,  to  cut  any  output 
from  1 5,000  or  less  to  1 50,000  per  day. 


H.  BREWER  6  CO.,  TE-CUMS“'- 


MICHIGAN. 
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The  STEELE  No.  5  MACHINE 


IS  ALL  THAT  A  HIGH  GRADE  BRICK  MACHINE  SHOULD  BE. 

All  the  principal  bearings  are  on  the  main  frame,  and  the  outerboard  bearing  is  on 
the  same  foundation.  All  pinions  are  of  steel,  and  the  machine  is  built  for  the  most 
exacting  service  in  the  largest  brick  plants.  In  connection  with  our  CONTINUOUS 
ROTARY  CUTTER  it  makes  a  brick  machine  the  equal,  we  think,  the  superior,  of 
any  on  the  market.  Capacity,  50,000  to  100,000  bricks  per  day.  Weight,  approximately, 
20,000  pounds. 


THE  BICKERSTAFE  BRICK  COMPANY. 

Manufacturers  of 

Plain,  Ornamental  and  Pressed  Brick. 

Columbus,  Ga.,  April  i,  1905. 

Messrs.  J.  C.  Steele  &  Sons,  Statesville,  N.  C.: 

Gentlemen  —  We  enclose  herewith  settlement  for  the  brick  machine.  We  take 
pleasure  in  stating  that  the  machine  is  1-0.  K.”  in  every  respect  and  runs  as  easily  as  a 
sewing  machine.  It  makes  many  brick  and  good  brick.  Need  we  add  that  we  are 
thoroughly  pleased.  Wishing  you  the  SUCCESS  that  your  machine  so  richly  deserves, 
we  are,  Very  truly, 

BICKERSTAFF  BRICK  COMPANY, 

By  A.  II .  Biekerstaff. 

(This  company  is  using  our  No.  5  Brick  Machine  with  Continuous  Rotary  Automatic 
End  Cutting  Table.) 


WRITE,  FOR  NEW  CATALOGUE,  No.  8  AND  BOOKLET  "RECENT  RESULTS.” 


J.  C.  STEELE  &  SONS 

STATESVILLE,  N.  C. 

SUCCE.SS  BRICK  MACHINERY  CO.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Western  Agents. 
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Plymouth, 

[).  Fate  Co. 

Richland  Co.,  Ohio. 

Up 

\  1  U£!JLr 

“IMPERIAL.” 

This  is  the  Imperial  size  Combined  Machine,  and  in  the  cut  of  this  machine  we  have  left  off  the  gear  cover  so  as  to  show 
the  bridge  and  boxing  in  which  the  rear  end  of  the  pug  shafts  run  and  by  which  these  shafts  are  supported,  giving  additional 
strength  and  making  them  more  rigid.  This  we  consider  one  of  the  most  valuable  features  of  the  machine. 

This  machine  is  arranged  for  making  drain  tile,  and  has  a  vertical  attachment  for  large  tile.  Weight  of  machine,  12,000 
pounds  ;  capacity,  30,000  to  50,000  brick  per  day. 

Our  “Premier”  Machine  is  built  on  the  same  lines  as  the  “Imperial,”  except  larger  and  heavier.  It  has  a  capacity  of  from 
60,000  to  100,000  brick  per  day  and  weighs  20,000  pounds. 


“HUMMER.” 


This  was  the  first  of  our  Combined  Machines  and  has  proven  its  worth  on  many  a  hard  fought  field.  It  is  made  better  now 
than  ever  before,  and  the  man  who  wants  a  medium  capacity  machine  will  make  no  mistake  in  buying  it.  Weight,  7,000 

pounds  ;  capacity,  25,000  to  30,000  brick  per  day. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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NO  DOUBT  about  it — it  is  a  fact, 
conceded  by  every  user,  that  the 
Wonder  is  the  best.  Why  not  try  one? 


WONDER  BRICK  MACHINE. 


We  have  the  best  roofing  tile  proposition 
ever  offered.  Write  us.  Let  us  tell  you 
about  it. 


The  Wallace  Hfg.  Co. 

FRANKFORT,  IND.,  U.  S.  A. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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•  Pressed  Brick, 
Hard  Common, 
Select  Paving, 
Repressed, 

Fire  Brick  and 
Paving  Tile. 


Office  of 

M.  BUTTER, 

BRICK  MANUFACTURER, 


M.  K.  Sachs,  Mgr. 


Yards  Immediately  South  of  Southern  Oil  Mill.  Telephone  555. 


Capacity,  9,000,000  Per  Annum. 


Success  Brick  Machinery  Co.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
Frank  H.  Reid,  Mgr. 


Houston,  Texas,  Jan.  29,  1905. 


Dear  Sir — I  concluded  I  would  write  you  to  inform  you  of  the  success  I  am  having  with  my  Success  Soft-Mud  Brick  Machine,  after 
about  two  months’  use.  If  the  Success  Brick  Machine  doesn’t  bring  success  to  its  owners,  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  machine.  I  am  fa¬ 
miliar,  pretty  well,  with  all  the  soft-mud  machines  on  the  market,  but  the  SUCCESS  is  entitled  to  the  ribbon. 

I  am  now  turning  out  30,000  brick  in  seven  hours  like  a  top,  and  when  the  season  opens  up  better,  I  intend  to  turn  out  60,000  in 
twelve  hours.  The  machine  is  so  simple,  and  positive,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  it  turning  out  brick  every  minute  in  the  day. 

You  know  I  investigated  the  merits  of  the  different  machines  fully  before  I  bought,  and  I  know  now,  by  my  experience,  my 
selection  was  the  best  one  that  could  be  made,  for  it  is  a  machine  UP-TO-DJITE  in  every  respect. 

Wishing  you  the  success  you  deserve,  I  beg  to  remain,  Yours  very  respectfully, 

BUTLER  BRICK  WORKS, 

By  M.  K.  Sachs,  Mgr. 


This  firm  purchased  one  of  our  SUCCESS  Machines  for  their  Austin,  Texas,  plant 
in  February,  1904.  The  above  testimonial  refers  to  a  second  purchase  for  their  Houston 
plant. 


Exclusive  representatives  of  SCOTT  MANUFACTURING  CO.’S  entire  line  of  DRY-PRESS  Machinery,  including  “The 
PRESS  THJiT  SCOTT  BUILDS,”  the  most  powerful,  simple  and  desirable  press  in  the  world. 

Success  BricK  Machinery  Company, 

Corner  Georgia  and  Tennessee  Streets, 

MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

Cable  Address:  “Success,”  Memphis,  Tenn.,  U.  S.  A. 
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DAVIS  BRICK  AND  TILE  WORKS, 

Brick  Manufacturers, 

Tampa,  Fla.,  Feb.  ist,  1905. 

Mr.  Frank  H.  Reid,  Mgr. 

Success  Brick  Machinery  Co.,  Memphis,  Tenn.: 

Dear  Sir — Yours  just  received.  '  Well,  about  the  cars,  I  do  not  see  how  we  could  make 
brick  without  them.  I  believe  one  man  could  handle  75,000  if  machine  would  make  them. 
We  make  30,000  and  one  man  handles  them,  returns  pallets  from  the  kiln,  and  sits  down 
about  one-half  the  time.  At  the  kiln  they  often  get  the  task,  30,000,  in  by  noon. 

Our  cars  will  do  double  what  you  claimed  for  them,  and  they  save  us  $15.00 
per  day,  and  the  brick  are  in  much  better  condition  than  when  handled  in  any 
other  way.  In  short,  we  can  say  everything  for  and  nothing  against  them.  You 
have  cut  out  a  lot  of  his  troubles  and  taken  a  load  from  the  back  of  the  brickmaker. 
We  will  take  pleasure  in  replying  to  anyone,  should  you  refer  them  to  us. 

Owing  to  father  being  very  sick  at  present,  will  not  get  out  to  the  Convention.  We 
wish  you  every  success,  and  prosperity  be  yours  abundantly.  We  mailed  check  to  Mem¬ 
phis,  as  per  your  letter  two  weeks  ago.  Yours  truly, 

DAVIS  BRICK  AND  TILE  WORKS, 

By  R.  L.  Davis. 


Since  our  last  month’s  ad  NINE  more  firms  have  decided  to  have  the  BEST, 
and  have  purchased  REID’S  SUCCESS  BRICK  CARS. 

Exclusive  representatives  of  Scott  Manufacturing  Company’s  entire 
line  of  Dry  Press  machinery,  including-  “The  Press  That  Scott  Builds,” 
the  most  powerful,  simple  and  desirable  press  in  the  world.  Complete  line  of  stiff 
mud  machines  (five  sizes)  and  supplies,  etc. 


Success  Brick  ITachinery  Company 

Corner  Georgia  and  Tennessee  Streets, 

MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

Cable  Address:  “Success,”  Memphis,  Tenn.,  U.  S.  A. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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The  World’s  Best  Clayworking  Machinery. 

A  full  description  of  these  and  a  hundred  other  machines  we  make  will  be  sent  upon  request. 


ROOFING  TILE 
PRESS. 

We  build  four  styles  of 
Rooling  Tile  Presses  for 
the  pressing  of  Hip  Rolls, 
Crestings,  etc.  Write  for 
complete  description. 


AUTOMATIC.  END  CUT,  BRICK  CUTTER.  STYLE  “P” 


For  end-cut  brick  this  machine  is  excellent.  We  build  several  styles  of 
automatic  cutting  tables.  Write  for  particulars 


SAND  MOLD  BRICK 
MACHINE. 

This  machine  is  espe¬ 
cially  adapted  for  sand 
mold  brick.  It  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  machine.  Write 
for  a  complete  descrip¬ 
tion. 


WASTE  HEAT 
AND 
STEAM 
DRYERS. 

We  build  both 
waste  heat  and 
steam  dryers  and 
can  dry  the  most 
tender  clay.  Plans 
and  estimates  fur¬ 
nished  upon  appli¬ 
cation.  We  can 
dry  your  product 
a  t  one-half  the 
present  cost  or 
less.  The  cut  is  of 
our  waste  heat 
dryer  outfit. 


SEWER  PIPE 
MACHINERY. 

We  build  three  styles  of 
Sewer  Pipe  Presses  together 
with  all  appliances  for  a 
complete  plant.  Send  for 
our  big  catalogue. 


DRY  AND  WET  PANS. 


We  build  twenty  styles  of  Dry  and  Wet  Pans  in  varying  capacity.  They 
are  all  constructed  of  iron  and  steel  and  are  most  substantial.  A  complete 
description  of  the  full  line  will  be  sent  for  the  asking. 


CHAMPION  MOLD 
SANDER. 

This  is  an  excellent  machine  and 
sands  molds  evenly  and  economic¬ 
ally.  It  is  entirely  automatic.  Send 
for  description. 


OUR  LINE  OF  CARS. 


We  build  dry  cars  and  clay  dump  cars  in  forty  varieties.  Send  for  car 
catalogue,  as  it  is  sure  to  contain  just  what  you  want. 


THE  AMERICAN  CLAY  MACHINERY  COMPANY 

BUCYRUS,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 

We  build  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  every  class  of  clay  products. 
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_ INO  OTHER  "1  = 

AUTOMATIC  CUTTER 

Is  ‘‘Just  as  Good”  as  This. 


ROTATING  AUTOMATIC  CUTTER.  Patented. 


Why  waste  time  and  money  using  Cutters  which  are  frequently  out 
of  order  and  cannot  be  depended  upon  to  do  good  work? 

Why  not  produce  brick  ot  finest  quality  when  it  can  be  done 
with  less  expense? 

A  multitude  of  others  have  found  it  profitable  to  use  this  Apparatus. 
Why  should  you  not  use  it  also? 

You  will  be  satisfied  with  it. 

We  will  prove  this  statement  if  you  will  give  us  opportunity. 


Gallon,  Ohio 


« 


Mention  The  CI*y-Worker. 
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Union  Brick  Machines 

With  Pug-  Mill  Combined. 


UNION  BRICK  MACHINE  (SPECIAL  SIZE.) 


UNION  BRICK  MACHINE  NO.  I  SIZE. 


We  build  these  Machines  in  five  (5)  sizes. 

Their  reputation  tor  convenience,  enconomy  and  satisfactory  ser¬ 
vice  generally  is  established  by  their  use  in  scores  of  the  best  Brick  Plants. 


E.  M. 


Ohio 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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No,  301.  Side  Rocker  Dump  Car.  No.  520.  Railroad  Frog. 

For  Light  Rail. 

THE  CLiEVELiRHD  CA$  COJVIPaHY,  West  Patfk,  Ohio. 

Manufacturers  of  Complete  Narrow  Gauge  Railroad  Equipment  for  Brickyards,  Ce¬ 
ment  Plants,  Artificial  Stone  Manufactories,  etc.,  including  Dryer  Cars  of  all  kinds, 
Switches,  Portable  Track,  Turn  Tables,  Transfer  Cars,  Dump  Cars  and  Rail. 

Special  Cars  built  to  order. 


No.  40.  Kiln  Door  and  Frame,  Circle  Top. 

Size  of  opening,  12x  W" 

Furnace  Fronts  and  Grate  Bars  also  furnished. 


No.  518.  Channel  Frame  Car  for  Sand-Lime  Brick. 


No.  245 A.  Double  Deck  Tunnel  Dryer  Car.  Wooden  Decks. 


,  yWETC£>  -rf  y—vro  <§&& 
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™eHARRINGTON»KING  PERFORATING  CO 
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tt  S*FOR  SCREENS  OF  ALL  KINDS 


PERFORATED  STEEL  FOR  CLAY  SCREENS. 

Samples  or  blue  prints  with  prices  furnished  on  request. 

For  Chute  or  Gravity  Screens,  Shaking  or  Vibrating  Screens,  Revolving  Screens,  Dry  Pan  Screens. 
For  Cleaning  and  Grading  Clay,  Shale,  Sand,  Cement,  Coal,  Stone,  Etc. 

For  Pallets  or  Trays,  Car  Bottoms,  Drying  Floors,  Conveyor  Bottoms,  Separators,  Etc. 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE 
No.  114  Liberty  St. 


No.  231  North  Union  Street, 

CHICAGO,  ILL.,  U.S.  A. 


(JOR  DRYERS  j 


A  DRIER.  IS  THE  MEASURE 
OF  A  BRICK  PLANT’S  CAPACITY. 

Are  you  satisfied  that  you  are  getting  every  dollar’s  worth  of  efficiency  out  of 
your  clayworking  enterprise  ? 

As  a  chain  is  only  as  strong  as  its  weakest  link,  so  it  is  with  the  brick  plant 
equipped  with  an  inefficient  Drier.  Where  the  Drier  is  too  small  for  the  plant  s 
capacity,  the  A  No.  i  brick  machine,  first-class  men  and  excellent  kilns  must 
wait  the  pleasure  of  the  “weak  link” — the  Drier. 

The  Rodgers  Drier  is  Always  Ahead  of  Time. 
Make  Your  Waste  Heat  Dry  Your  Brick. 


irnomsi 


L.  E.  RODGERS  ENGINEERING  CO. 


Waste  Heat  Drier  Specialists. 
303=305  DEARBORN  ST. 


CHICAGO. 


TOR  DRYERS  i 
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The  Boyd  BricK  Press 


A  Business  Proposition. 


We  will  send  to  any  responsible  party  a  BOYD  BRTCK.  PRESS  ON  TRIAL  and  sub¬ 
ject  to  purchase  after  the  making  and  burning  of  one  or  more  kilns  of  brick.  We  take  the  machine  back  if 

not  satisfactory. 

THE  BOYD  BRICK  PRESS  exerts  greater  pressure,  holds  it  longer,  puts  more  clay  into  brick, 
and  makes  stronger  brick  than  any  other  Brick  Press  made.  Especially  adapted  for  working  shales,  and  is 
the  only  successful  machine  for  making  fire  brick. 

ALE  BOYD  PRESSES  are  fitted  with  our  IMPROVED  PATENTED  MOED  BOX,  the  liners  of 
which  are  made  of  the  hardest  and  toughest  known  metal,  which  can  be  reground  at  low  cost  when  worn. 
The  molds  can  be  changed  in  a  few  minutes. 

ITS  RECORD :  More  Boyd  Presses  in  actual  operation  than  of  all  other  Press  Brick  Machines 
combined.  Write  for  General  Catalogue  No.  io. 

Chisholm,  Boyd  «S  White  Company, 

Office  and  WorKs,  57th  and  Wallace  Stsi  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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The  Boyd  Brick  Press 


The  ’97  Model. 


THE  ’9 7  MODEL  BOYD  BRICK.  PRESS  has  enormous  strength  and  great  durability  ;  it 
is  compact;  the  adjustments  are  convenient ;  it  operates  quietly  and  smoothly;  the  workmanship  and 
material  are  of  the  best ;  the  design  ingenious,  and  shows  the  most  perfect  application  of  scientific  and 
mechanical  principles  to  the  art  of  brickmaking. 

THE  BOYD  is  the  only  Brick  Press  provided  with  an  independent  adjusting  device  for  regulat¬ 
ing  the  amount  of  clay  in  the  molds  and  the  pressure  on  the  brick.  This  feature  positively  ensures  equal 
pressure  and  finish  on  both  sides  of  the  brick,  and  no  granulated  or  soft  centers. 

Sent  on  trial  and  fully  guaranteed.  Eighty  presses  of  this  pattern  now  in  use.  Cannot  be  broken 
in  pressing  brick.  Write  for  descriptive  catalogue  No.  9. 

Chisholm,  Boyd  «S  White  Company, 

Office  and  Works:  57th  and  Wallace  Sts.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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The  Boyd  Brick  Press 


Built  in  the  following  sizes  : 


CAPACITY 

Two-Mold 

Three-Mold 

Four-Mold 

Six-Mold 


PER  HOUR 
1 ,000  brick 
1,500  brick 
2,000  brick 
3,000  brick 


Write  for 

General  Catalogue  No.  10. 


Another  Record  for  the  Boyd  Press: 

Six  of  our  SIX-MOL,D  PRESSES  in  use  on  ONE  YARD  since  1892.  Average  cost  of  repairs  for 
each  machine  One  Dollar  per  year. 

THE  BOYD  PRESS  lias  always  been  distinguished  for  originality  in  design  and  construc¬ 
tion.  It  will  make  better  brick  from  clay  or  shale  than  can  be  made  from  the  same  material  by  any  other 
press.  It  is  selected  and  purchased  by  the  most  progressive  Brick  Makers.  The  largest  and  most  success¬ 
ful  brick  plants  in  the  county  are  using  Boyd  Presses. 

Chisholm,  Boyd  <S  White  Company, 

Office  and  Works:  57th  and  Wallace  Sts.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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“Huennekes  System” 
Sand-Lime  Bricks  and  Blocks. 
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H.  HUE,NNEKE,S  COMPANY, 

Engineers  and  Contractors  for  the 
Erection  of  Sand=Lime  Brick  Factories. 


Western  Office: 

660  MonadnocK  Building, 
Chicago,  Ill. 


Main  Offices  : 
114-118  Liberty  Street, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
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T3RICKMAKERS: 

The  proof  of  every  pudding  is  in  the  eating  of  it.  Below  are 
some  remarks  from  one  who  has  tried  the  pudding  recently.  We 
can  produce  much  similar  testimony  from  those  whose  experience 
stretches  over  a  long  period  of  years. 

This  is  the  age  of  great  achievements,  and  in  the  field  of  Brick 
Press  development  we  claim  to  lead  them  all. 

Write  for  our  catalog  and  let  us  tell  you  why  the  Ross- Keller 
is  better  for  pressing  Clay  or  Shale  or  Sand-Lime  or  Cement  than 
any  other. 

VISTA  HERMOSA 

SUGAR  AND  MERCANTILE  COMPANY. 

SUITE  1018  ASHLAND  BLOCK, 

CHICAGO. 

Works  at  Vista  Hermosa,  Mexico. 

March  24,  1905. 

Ross-Keller  Triple  Pressure 

Brick  Machine  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Gentlemen — We  are  pleased  to  inform  you  that  the 
erection  of  our  brick  plant  is  now  complete,  and 
the  Ross-Keller  Press  which  we  purchased  of  you  is 
in  good  running  order. 

This  Press  is  making  the  most  beautiful  brick 
we  ever  saw,  and  is  giving  us  splendid  satisfac¬ 
tion.  We  are  more  than  pleased  with  the  machine 
and  can  conscientiously  recommend  it  to  anyone  who 
is  looking  for  a  first  class,  up-to-date  Press. 

We  can  see  ahead  of  us  a  demand  and  a  place  for 
all  the  brick  that  we  can  make  on  the  Ross-Keller, 
and  the  outlook  for  our  brick  enterprise  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  promising. 

With  good  wishes  for  your  success,  we  beg  to 
remain,  Yours  very  truly, 

VISTA  HERMOSA  SUGAR  &  MERCANTILE  CO. , 

By  DeWitt  C.  Bovee,  Pres. 


For  prices  and  particulars  address 

Ross-Keller  Triple  Pressure  Brick  Machine  Co. 

Fullerton  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  U.  S.  A. 
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The  Fernholtz  Btdek  Press. 

Simple— Dupable— Economical— Guaranteed. 


THE  NEW  FOUR-MOLD  FERNHOLTZ. 


CJUhy  is  it  the  Best  Dt*y  P^ess  Eye**  Built? 


ist.  Because  it  exerts  greater  pressure  and  holds  it 
on  the  material  longer  than  any  other  Dry  Press. 
2nd.  Because  it  takes  less  power  to  operate  it — we 
use  a  six-inch  belt. 

3rd.  Because  it  is  fitted  with  the  Fernholtz  Patent 
Mold  Box,  the  best  made. 


4th.  Because  it  costs  less  for  repairs,  and  is  so  con¬ 
structed  that  all  parts  are  accessible. 

5th.  Because  it  presses  the  material  from  both  bot¬ 
tom  and  top,  producing  a  uniform  sold  brick  with¬ 
out  granulated  centers. 

6th.  Because  it  is  the  only  distinct  cam  movement 
press  on  the  market. 


We  manufacture  Hand  Presses,  Pulverizers,  Mixers  and  a  complete  line 

of  brickyard  supplies. 


The  pernholtz  Briek  machinery  Company 


Boyle  Avenue  and  Old  Manchester  Foad,  St.  Liouis,  mo 


(33S 


New  Model 
Berg  Brick  Press 


Back  View. 


Still  in  the 


AND 


One  Step 
Further 


Forward. 


Manufactured  by 

hltisii  Foundry  k  maedine  Worts, 

ANDERSON,  IND. 


Sold  by 

CHICAGO  BRICK  MACHINERY  CO., 

Great  Northern  Bldg.  rhimo-n 
No.  77  Jackson  Blvd. 


Even  stronger  than 
ever,  and  all  self=con= 
tained.  Greater  pres= 
sure  and  fewer  work= 
ing  parts  than  any 
other  machine.  Sim= 
pie,  massive,  compact, 
and  SHIPPED  IN  ONE 
PIECE. 
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111  is  ft  lilt,  Ml  > 

He  findms 

The  Press  Thai  Soli  Biims 

Tee? 

One  naturally 

Would  conclude 

“What  makes  the  Scott  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany  keep  rubbing  it  in  about  their  having  18 
Andrus  Presses  in  the  St.  Louis  district? 
Guess  they  haven’t  any  presses  elsewhere.” 

Well,  now,  if  this  is  what  you’ve  been  think¬ 
ing,  you  had  better  write  us  immediately  and 
get  our  special  letter  entitled: 

“A  GOOD  NAME  IS  RATHER  TO  BE 

This  is  the  Press  That  Scott  Builds.  CHOSEN  THAN  GREAT  RICHES  ” 


Scott  Manufacturing  Company, 


609  Commonwealth  Trust  Bldg. 


C WO  VI 
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The  Grath  Special  Four  and  Five  Mold  Brick  Press 
for  Dry  or  Semi-Dry  Clay  and  Sand-Lime  Brick. 


The  Grath  Special  Two  and  Three  Mold 
Brick  Press. 


The  Grath  Special  One  and  Two  Mold  Brick 
Press,  for  Plain  and  Ornamental  Brick, 
on  Edge  or  on  Flat. 


The  Grath  Special  Hand-Power  Brick 
Press,  for  Plain  and  Ornamental 
Press  Brick. 


The  Grath  Revolving  Roofing 
Tile  Press. 

Strongest  and  Simplest  Made. 


The  Grath  Roofing  Tile  and  Trimming  Press. 
No  Roofing  Tile  Plant 
Complete  Without  This  Press. 


Positively  the  Best  Line  of  Press  Brick  and  Roofing  Tile  Machinery 
in  the  Market.  Fully  Guaranteed. 


The  Grath  Up-Draft  Kiln. 


We  have  the  Latest  and  Best  Kilns  for 
Burning  All  Kinds  of  Clay  Ware. 


Our  Improved  Gas  and  Coking  Furnace 
is  the  Best,  Simplest  and  Easiest  to 
Handle,  and  Will  Give  Satisfaction. 


Our  New  Solid  Bottom  Furnace,  With 
Vertical  Grates,  is  the  Best  Furnace  Ever 
Invented  for  Lump  or  Mine  Run  Coal. 

Will  Produce  Any  Heat  Desired,  and 
Will  Improve  Your  Ware. 


The  Grath  Down-Draft  Kiln. 


MACHINERY  DEPARTMENT. 

The  Grath  Dry,  Semi-Dry  Clay  and 
Sand-Lime,  One.  Two,  Four  and  Five 
Mold  Steam  Power  Brick  Presses. 

The  Grath  Dry  and  Semi  -  Dry  Clay 
Hand  Power  Brick  Press. 

The  Grath  Roofing  Tile  Press  (Revolv¬ 
ing.) 

The  Grath  Roofing  Tile  Press  (for  Trim¬ 
mings.) 


SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED. 


Economy  Oil  Burners  for  Atomizing  Fuel  or  Crude  Oil  With 
Steam  or  Air  Pressure. 

BEST  AND  CHEAPEST  MADE. 


KILN  AND  FURNACE  DEP’T. 

The  Grath  Up-Draft  Kilns. 

The  Grath  Improved  Perforated 
Floor  Down-Draft  Kilns. 

The  Grath  Combined  Radiating  Floor 
and  Direct  Down-Draft  Kilns  (Round  and 
Square.) 

The  Grath  Down-Draft  Continuous 
Chamber  Kiln. 

The  Grath  Improved  Gas  and  Coking 
Furnaces. 

The  Grath  Improved  Solid  Bottom  Fur¬ 
naces  With  Vertical  Grates. 


Lieber’s  Code. 

Cable  Address : 
GRATH,  St.  Louis. 


Illinois  Supply  &  Construction  Co., 


Long  Distance 
'Phone, 

Bell,  Main_235. 


ST.  LOUIS,  TWO. 
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«\  HCTTTlNGETI.  Preol.  jOttN.B.T.RUC.V,c..l>r.>llWM.  ».WA«Nfft. 


MAIN  OFFICE  S  WORMS  JOOO  OlYBOURN  AVE. 
BRANCH  OFFICE  FC.III8  .ROOKERY  lBL.O',G, 


Chicago,  December  26,  1902. 

The  Williams  Patent  Crusher  and  Pulverizer  Co., 

225  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 

Gent lemen- -We  have  been  using  one  of  your  new  Williams  Universal 
fine  grinders  for  13  months,  same  taking  shale  from  our  dry  pan  and 
reducing  from  8  to  9  tons  per  hour  to  16  mesh  fine.  We  find  that  the 
above-mentioned  machine  meets  all  our  requirements,  and  consider  same 
a  most  efficient  machine.  Respectfully  yours, 

This  machine  shipped  July  3,  1902.  No.  493.  The  Northwestern  Terra  Cotta  Co. 

Total  number  machines  shipped  to  date,  860.  Per  G.  Hott  inger  ,  PreS  . 


U.  S.  PATENTS. 

No.  544,336,  dated  Aug. 
13.  1895. 

No.  589,236,  dated  Aug. 
31  1897 

No.  590  748,  dated  Sept. 
28.  1897. 

No.  604  485,  dated  May 
24,  1898. 

Re-issue,  No  11,634, 
dated  Oct  26,  1897. 
No.  646,249,  dated  Mar. 
27,  1900. 

No.  646,250,  dated  Mar. 
27,  1900. 

No.  646,278,  dated  Mar. 
27,  1900. 

No.  657,998,  dated  Sept. 
18,  1900. 

Nos.  30,347  and  30,348, 
dated  Mar.  14,  1899. 


BY  HAND  WHEEL,  AND  SCREW 


FOREIGN  PATENTS 

France,  No.  270,062,  dat¬ 
ed  Aug.  31,  1897. 

Great  Britain,  No.  19,998, 
dated  Aug.  31,  1897. 

Great  Britain,  No.15.296, 
dated  Nov.  3,  1900. 

India,  No.  43,497,  dated 
Aug.  31,  1897. 

Canada,  No.  60,048,  dat¬ 
ed  May  17,  1898. 

Germany,  No.  105,777, 
dated  Sept.  1,  1897. 

Belgium,  No.  130,388, 
dated  Aug.  31,  1897. 


Williams  Patent  Crusher  and  Pulverizer  Co., 

2701  TO  2711  NORTH  BROADWAY, 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO.,  U.  S.  A. 


General  Sales  Office,  Suite  545,  Old  Colony  Bldg.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Western  and  Pacific  Office,  42  Stuart  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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JOHNSONBURG  VITRIFIED  BRICK  CO. 

Johnsonburg,  Penn. 

IS  Brick  and  Block. 

High  Grade  Fire  Brick.  Samples  on  Application. 

lew  York  Brick  &  Paving  Co., 

Manufacturers  of 

TITBIFIED  PAVING  BRICK, 

Sewer  and  Hard  Building  Brick, 

.  .  .  AL50  .... 

Berlin  Vitrified  Brick  that  Withstands  all  Acids. 

S.,°*r*  K.  BUILDING.  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

PRESTON  BRICK  COMPANY, 

Manufacturer  of 

Vitrified  Shale  Paving  Brick, 

SEWER  AND  HARD  BUILDING  BRICK. 
Hornellsville,  N.  Y. 

SHAWMUT  VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICK  WORKS, 

Shawmut,  Pa.  Alfred  Yates,  Gen.  Mgr. 

VltTilied  Shale  and  Fire  Clay  Paving  Bricks  and  Blocks. 

Burned  in  Yates’  Patent  Kiln. 

Samples  and  Prices  on  Application. 

Do  You  Want  Clay? 

WE  OWN  AND  OPERATE  EXTENSIVE  DE¬ 
POSITS  OF  THE  VERY  BEST  GRADES. 

pi  re  Clays,  TePPo.  Cotta  Clays,  kaOM 
lin,  and  pipe  and  moulding  Sands. 

Have  been  in  the  business  for  TWENTY- FOUR 
years,  and  are  prepared  to  meet  every  reasonable  demand. 
Unsurpassed  shipping  facilities.  Prices  and  samples  free. 

The  BLOOMFIELD  CLAY  CO., 

(C.  A.  Bloomfield,  Treas.  and  Manager) 

P  O.  Box  413.  METUCHEN,  IN.  J. 

pavb%gld,ng  •  BRICK  AND  BLOCK  •  wSSSF* 

The  Barr  Clay  Co. 

C.  C.  Barr,  Pres.  -  Streator,  III. 

The  Eastern  Terra-Cotta,  Brick  and  Tile  Go. 

423  Old  South  Bldg.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Dealer  in  Face  Brick,  Fire  Proofing,  Sewer  Pipe,  Flue  Lin¬ 
ings,  and  all  structural  materials  of  clay. 

Prices  and  estimates  on  application. 

Bricklaying 

By  OWEN  B.  MAGINNIS. 

A  Practical  Book  by  an  Experienced  Workman. 
This  work  represents  the  best  up-to-date  practice. 

100  pages  of  text.  150  engravings  illustrating 
clearly  every  important  phase  of  the  work.  Price, 
in  cloth  covers,  by  mail,  $1.50.  Full  table  of  con¬ 
tents  mailed  to  any  address  free.  Write  to 

T.  A.  RANDALL  <5  CO., 

Publishers, 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICE. 

A  valuable  treatise  on  the  manufacture  and  use  of 

Paving  Brick  up-to-date.  By  H.  A.  Wheeler,  E.  M. 

Mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  $1.00. 

T.  A.  RANDALL  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Indianapolis. 

STREET  PAVEMENTS 

and  PAVING  MATERIALS. 

A  Manual  of  City  Pavements:  The  Methods  and  Materials  of 
Their  Construction.  For  the  Use  of  Students,  Engi¬ 
neers,  and  City  Officials. 

By  GEORGE  W.  TILLSON,  C.  E., 

President  Brooklyn  Engineers ’  Club,  Mem.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  Mem. 
Am.  Soc.  Municipal  Improvements,  and  Brin.  Asst.  Engineer , 
Department  of  Highways,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

8vo.  xil+532  pages  ;  60  figures.  Cloth,  $4.00. 

Contents:— The  History  and  Development  of  Pavements.  Stone, 
Asphalt,  Brick-clays  and  the  Manufacture  of  Paving  Brick. 
Cement,  Cement  Mortar  and  Concrete.  The  Theory  of  Pave¬ 
ments.  Cobble  and  Stone-block  Pavements.  Asphalt  Pave¬ 
ments.  Brick  Pavements.  Wood  Pavements.  Broken-stone 
Pavements.  Plans  and  Specifications.  The  Construction  of 
Street-car  Tracks  in  Paved  Streets.  Width  of  Streets  and  Road¬ 
ways,  Curbs,  Sidewalks,  etc.  Asphalt  Plants. 

The  CI.AV-WOKKER,  Indianapolis. 

Seger’s  Collected  Writings 

This  wonderful  hook  is  really  a  modern  encyclopaedia  of  the 
clay  industries.  It  is  not  a  high-priced  book  of  worthless  recipes, 
but  the  careful  investigation  and  explanation  of  all  the  great 
problems  of  the  clay  industries,  made  by  the  most  expert  and 
scientific  clay  worker  who  ever  lived. 

In  this  monumental  German  work  of  some  1,000  pages,  we  have 
the  foundation  of  all  modern  knowledge  on  clays,  brick,  terra 
cotta,  pottery  bodies  and  glazes,  kilns,  kiln  gases,  etc. 

We  feel  assured  that  no  up-to-date  clay  worker  can  afford  to 
be  without  this  work.  It  is  issued  in  two  volumes.  Vol.  I,  of  550 
pages.  Vol.  II  is  now  ready.  The  price  is  (815.00)  for  the  two  vol¬ 
umes  ;  separate  volumes  87.50  each,  paid  in  advance. 

Send  all  orders  to 

Committee—  .  .  .  e  .  , 

Edward  c.  stover,  chairman.  American  Leramic  Society 

H.  A.  Wheeler,  a  'Rnrt 

A.  V.  Bleininger,  Editor.  Cincinnati,  umo. 
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The  Purington  Paving  Brick  Co., 

of  GALESBURG,  ILLINOIS, 

t  I  AS  the  largest  and  best  equipped  plant  in  the  United  States  for  the  manufacture 
of  Paving  and  Sidewalk  Brick.  The  Galesburg  Paving  Brick  have  a  reputation 
second  to  none,  and  this  Company  points  with  pride  to  its  record  for  quality  of 
material  and  its  methods  of  conducting  its  business. 

Correspondence  respectfully  solicited. 

The  Terre  mult  Britt  and  Pipe  Bo., 

Manufacturers  of  Best  Quality 

Clinton  Paving 

Brick  Company, 

Manufacturers  of  the  Highest  Quality  of 

Paving  Brick 

Which  are  offered  to  the  municipalities  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  States  under  positive  guarantee  as  to  wearing 
quality.  None  better. 

Prices  and  samples  sent  on  application. 
Correspondence  solicited. 

Office  and  Works:  Clinton,  Ind. 

VITRIFIED  FATING  BRICK. 

You  should  use  them  in  sewers  and  build¬ 
ing  foundations  as  well  as  streets.  If  you 
do  not  think  so — write  us,  we  will  say  why. 

Address  WILL  P.  BLAIR.,  Sec’y* 

29  South  Seventh  St.,  TERRE  HAUTE,  IND. 

R.  D.  Culver,  W.  P.  Whitney, 

Pres,  and  Qen’l  Man.  Sec’y  and  Treas. 

The  Wabash  Clay  Co., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  ALL  SHALE 

PAViNQ  BLOCKS. 

Our  leading  brands  are  Poston  Block,  Wabash  Standards, 
“Specials,”  for  crossings  on  macadam  streets,  Gutter  Blocks 
and  Columbian  Sidewalk  Brick. 

Our  material  has  for  years  successfully  stood  the  heaviest 
traffic  of  Indianapolis,  Terre  Haute,  East  St.  Louis  and  dozens  of 
other  large  cities  of  Indiana  and  Illinois.  We  ask  investigation 
and  comparison  by  those  seeking  the  best  paving  material.  Sam¬ 
ples  furnished  on  application. 

Office  and  Works  at  VEEDERSBURG,  IND. 

~ - - - — 

Western  Brick  Co., 

DANVILLE,  ILL. 

Western  Pavers, 
Impervious  Red  Building 
Brick  Wire  Cut  and  Repressed. 

Capacity,  60,000,000  Yearly. 

FIVE  RAILROADS. 

T.  B.  McAVOY.  President. 

m  a  A  m  /•  J  •£ 

FRANK  B.  McAVOY,  Sec.  and  Treas. 

ivic/woy  vi uiii 

of  PHILADELPHIA, 

0u  linck  vO§5 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Is  the  largest  and  best  equipped  plant  in  the  East  for  the  manufacture  of 

Paving  Brick.  All  brick  sold  under  a  guarantee. 

Correspondence  solicited. 

OFFICE:— 1345  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia. 

WORKS:— Perkiomen  Junction,  Penn. 
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If  We  Could  Tafee  This 

Drier  to  You 


R  IF  we  could  take  you  to  one  of  the  very  many  prosperous  brickmaking 
plants  throughout  America  where  this  Drier  is  in  successful  operation,  it 
wouldn’t  take  you  long  to  decide  that  it  is  the  Drier  YOUR  PLANT  needs. 
We  can’t  take  you  to  it,  nor  it  to  you,  but  we  CAN  send  you  the  letters 
of  many  brickmakers  whom  you  know,  who  have  been  drying  their  product  by 

The  Standard  Drying  System 

for  years.  And  you  can  get  into  personal  communication  with  any  of  these  concerns 
and  get  their  opinions,  based  on  experience. 

Our  Catalogue  “R”  describes  the  Standard  Natural  Draft  Steam  Drier  in  detail — 
tells  WHY  it  works  so  satisfactorily  on  ALL  VARIETIES  of  clays — tells  HOW  it 
saves  time,  fuel  and  labor.  You  should  have  a  copy  of  this  valuable  booklet,  even  if 
you’re  not  ready  to  change  drying  systems.  Write  us,  and  it  will  come  by  return 
mail. 

The  Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co., 

Indianapolis,  Indiana. 


The  Official  Organ  of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  of  the  United  States  of  America. 


Vol.  XLIII. 


VAN  BRIGGLE  POTTERY. 


One  of  the  Latest  American  Ceramic  Products  to  Gain  World 

Wide  Fame. 


“|\  ID  the  Indians  make  it?”  was  a  question  often  asked 
I  last  summer  by  visitors  who  wandered  through  the 
Van  Briggle  pottery  exhibit  at  the  world’s  fair,  a  ques¬ 
tion  which  admitted  ignorance  both  of  Indian  pottery  and  of 
Colorado. 

And  yet,  after  all,  it  was  not  such  an  unnatural  question 
as  appears  at  first  glance,  for  the  states  lying  between  the 


No.  5. 


the  clear  air  of  Colorado,  caused  the  pottery  to  spring  into 
existence  here  in  the  West,  instead  of  the  East.  It  seems  now 
to  be  a  part  of  the  country  itself;  the  soft  tones  of  the  glaze 
are  closely  akin  to  the  deep  blues  and  purples  of  the  moun¬ 
tains,  to  the  brilliant  turquoise  of  the  skies,  to  the  greens  of 
summer  and  to  the  wonderful  rosy  and  tawny  tones  of  the 
plains  in  winter.  The  clay  is  Colorado  clay,  and  the  decora¬ 
tion  in  low  relief  is  taken  largely  from  native  wild  flowers 
conventionalized.  It  expresses  not  only  the  ideas  of  its 
maker,  but  the  spirit  of  the  country  as  well. 

An  art  student  and  potter  from  boyhood,  Mr.  Van  Briggle 
first  conceived  the  idea  of  making  a  dead  glaze  through  study- 


INDI AN APOLIS,  IND.,  MAY,  1905. 


A  Group  of  Van  Briggle  Pottery. 


Mississippi  and  the  Pacific  coast  are  not  noted  for  fostering 
art,  and  many  who  saw  the  pottery  for  the  first  time  in  St. 
Louis  were  amazed  that  such  an  art  product  should  come 
from  a  state  celebrated  chiefly  for  its  gold  mines  and  moun¬ 
tain  scenery.  Force  of  circumstances  which  compelled  Mr. 
Artus  Van  Briggle,  the  originator  of  the  pottery,  to  live  in 


ing  the  old  Chinese  pottery,  which  is  found  in  some  of  the 
fine  collections  of  Paris.  The  bright  glazes  which  had  been 
so  long  in  Europe  and  America  did  not  to  him  hold  the  artis¬ 
tic  possibilities  of  the  soft  matt  finish  of  the  older  oriental 
wares,  and  upon  his  return  to  America,  in  1896,  he  set  about 
his  experiments.  Deeply  interested  in  the  art  life  of  his 
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home  city,  Cincinnati,  where  his  time  was  in  great  demand 
between  portrait  painting,  mural  decoration  and  Rookwood 
pottery,  where  he  was  for  years  one  of  the  foremost  deco¬ 
rators,  it  was  with  difficulty  that  he  was  able  to  carry  on 
his  experiments  for  a  dead  glaze.  In  the  early  spring  of  1898 
his  efforts  met  with  success,  and  he  produced  a  dead  glaze, 
the  first  in  this  country,  which  won  high  praise  from  the  few 
connoisseurs  who  saw  it  at  the  time — but  no  encouragement 
elsewhere.  Several  pieces  with  this  glaze  went  to  the  Paris 
exposition  of  1900,  with  the  Rookwood  exhibit,  and  were 
greatly  admired,  particularly  by  German  connoisseurs. 

Success  in  this  case  was  won  at  heavy  cost,  and  Mr.  Van 
Briggle  was  obliged  to  come  to  Colorado  in  consequence  of  a 
complete  breakdown  in  health.  Under  new  conditions,  new 
experiments  were  necessary.  Thanks  to  the  interest  and 
kindly  assistance  of  Professor  Strieby,  of  Colorado  college, 
Mr.  Van  Briggle  was  given  a  corner  of  the  laboratory  in  which 
to  work.  Hundreds  of  tests  for  a  finer  glaze  and  for  a  suit¬ 
able  clay  body  were  made  before  Mr.  Van  Briggle  was  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  results  and  felt  justified  in  exhibiting  his  ware. 
It  was  first  shown  in  Colorado  Springs,  just  three  years  ago, 
and  it  was  fully  another  year  before  it  was  sent  forth  into  the 
world.  It  seems  incredible  that  such  a  young  pottery  should 
have  sprung  into  the  front  rank,  not  only  of  American  pot¬ 
teries,  but  of  foreign  ones  as  well,  but  the  verdict  of  connois¬ 
seurs  and  critics  of  all  nationalities  testify  to  that  fact.  It 
came  to  life  at  the  right  time,  the  tide  had  already  begun  to 
turn  in  America  toward  simplicity  in  interior  decoration,  and 
the  new  matt  glazes  were  found  to  fit  much  more  satisfac¬ 
torily  in  the  ordinary  American  living  room  than  the  bright 
glazes  of  either  potteries  or  porcelains.  An  exquisite  bit  of 
Sevres  or  Copenhagen  is  uncommonly  sensitive  to  surround¬ 
ings  and  needs  the  elegance  of  a  French  room  or  the  quiet 
of  a  cabinet  to  be  seen  to  best  advantage,  while  the  large  and 
simple  lines  of  rich,  quiet  surfaces  of  the  best  American  pot¬ 
teries  are  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  ideas  of  simplicity 
which  prevail  to-day  in  the  decorating  of  our  rooms.  The 
tendency  in  Europe  seems  to  be  towards  the  bizarre,  the  un¬ 
usual;  in  America  toward  simplicity.  In  Europe  the  French 
potteries  stand  first  in  their  use  of  dead  glaze,  the  Jeanneney 
pottery  being  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  least  eccentric. 
The  Germans  are  making  some  dead  glazes;  the  Danes  in  the 
“Ipsen”  ware  offer  a  pottery  rich  in  color,  suggestions  of  ripe 
fruits.  The  English  potteries  are  making  bright  glazes,  with 
the  exception  of  the  “Ruskin”  ware,  made  in  Birmingham, 
which  presents  some  charming  examples  of  matt  glaze.  The 
modern  Japanese  potteries  and  porcelains  show  some  colors 
very  similar  to  those  of  the  Van  Briggle  ware,  particularly 
in  “tea  color”  and  “mustard.”  From  the  fact  that  so  many 
are  making  matt  glazes,  one  judges  that  the  quieter  tones  are 
found  to  be  more  satisfactory  for  daily  companions  than  the 
more  aggressive  bright  glazes  and  better,  too,  as  a  setting 
for  flowers,  and  in  these  utilitarian  days  the  fact  that  a  piece 
of  art  pottery  can  be  of  general  use  is  greatly  in  its  favor. 
The  field  in  matt  glazes  is  very  wide;  each  pottery  has  its 
own  distinctive  features  in  texture,  color  and  decoration,  and 
there  are  many  experiments  still  to  be  made,  particularly  in 
crackle  glazes. — Colorado  Springs  Gazette. 


MODERN  WISDOM. 


“Whatever  you  do,  do  with  all  your  might’’  is  not  the  proper 
thing  in  these  newer  days.  It  may  have  been  the  thing  at  the  time 
the  statement  was  written,  but  times  have  changed.  The  proper 
thing  now  is  to  work  “diligently  and  faithfully.’’  This  is  a  part  of 
an  order  posted  up  on  the  order  boards  in  the  United  States  Armory 
at  Springfield,  Mass.  It  covers  the  whole  ground  between  employer 
and  employe.  Whatever  you  do  as  an  employe,  do  as  well  as  you 
can,  and  never  waste  anything  that  belongs  to  your  employer.  Too 
many  employes  think  “Come  day  and  go  day,  God  sends  Sunday.” 
The  employe  is  paid  for  every  minute’s  time  during  working  hours, 
and  his  labor  should  be  diligent  and  faithful. — Ex. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Wobker. 

BURNED  CLAY  VS.  ALL  COMPETITORS. 


Second  Paper. 


SAND-LIME  bricks  prove  to  be  all  that  their 
advocates  claim  for  them,  they  are  entitled 
to  all  the  consideration  which  they  can  com¬ 
mand  from  builders  and  architects  by  enter¬ 
ing  the  open  market  as  reliable  building  ma¬ 
terial.  They  will  come  into  competition  with 
clay  bricks  and  secure  just  such  recognition 
as  their  artistic  and  useful  qualities  deserve — 
taking  price  into  consideration.  But  that 
they  will  ever  become  a  formidable  competitor  against  clay 
bricks  I  cannot  now  believe. 

In  the  first  place,  the  general  distribution  of  the  raw- 
materials  will  operate  as  a  bar  in  much  of  the  territory  which 
now  furnishes  the  finest  qualities  of  burned  clay  bricks.  A 
suitable  quality  of  sand  is  not  so  easily  obtained  in  quantities 
that  would  warrant  the  erection  of  such  a  costly  plant  as  a 
sand-lime  factory,  and  in  many  localities  is  wholly  lacking. 
If  the  manufacturers  must  ship  both  lime  and  sand  long  dis- 


Making  Van  Briggle  Pottery. 


tances,  and  then  make  them  up  into  bricks,  the  cost  will 
prove  such  a  handicap  that  they  will  fail  to  meet  competition. 

Given  a  good  sand  bank,  with  lime  near  by,  and  the  best 
of  shipping  facilities,  and  everything  as  favorable  as  one 
could  wish,  according  to  the  statements  of  sand-lime  manu¬ 
facturers  the  cost  is  still  so  great  that  they  have  not  yet 
become  serious  competitors,  even  in  their  own  immediate 
territory.  What  can  they  hope  to  do  where  conditions  are 
unfavorable?  Every  sand-lime  factory  thus  far  erected  in 
this  country  has  had  the  advantages  enjoyed  by  the  beginners 
of  a  new  industry — they  could  take  their  pick  and  choice  of 
locations,  and  not  find  someone  else  trying  to  get  the  start 
of  them  in  the  same  locality.  How  many  of  these  favorable 
locations  there  may  be,  of  course,  no  one  can  tell.  But  I 
know  of  several  projected  plants  that  have  failed  to  material¬ 
ize  because  of  lack  of  raw  materials.  The  sand-lime  display 
at  the  World’s  Fair  had  much  to  do  with  the  great  activity 
and  stir  now  being  made  in  some  sections  of  the  United 
States.  There  is  no  denying  that  it  was  a  beautiful  and 
catching  display,  and  many  who  saw-  that  exhibition  felt  in¬ 
spired  to  go  home  and  do  likewise.  Even  in  my  own  home 
tow-n  a  company  was  formed  and  prospectors  searched  for 
suitable  raw  materials,  but  neither  sand  nor  lime  that  would 
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answer  their  purposes  could  be  found  nearer  than  fifty  miles, 
and  the  project  was  abandoned. 

And  now  a  few  more  words  as  to  the  cost  of  sand-lime 
bricks  and  I  shall  leave  this  part  of  my  subject.  The  esti¬ 
mates  made  by  the  manufacturers  of  this  product  are  very 
liable  to  be  misleading,  from  several  viewpoints,  just  as  1 
have  known  such  mistakes  to  be  made  in  calculating  the 
cost  of  the  manufacturing  of  clay  bricks  and  other  finished 
products.  A  new  factory,  new  sandbank,  the  minimum  cost 
for  repairs  and  gathering  raw  materials;  no  estimate  for 
interest  on  investment  in  a  very  costly  plant,  nor  for  wear 
and  tear  upon  what  seems  to  be  an  outfit  that  would  wear 
away  rapidly.  In  a  few  years  from  now  they  will  be  in  a 
better  position  to  state  accurately  the  cost  of  manufacturing 
sand-lime  bricks. 

I  will  illustrate  what  I  mean  by  a  few  examples.  A  neigh¬ 
bor  of  mine  owns  a  great  handle  factory.  Ten  years  ago  he 
told  me  that  he  could  make  certain  grades  of  handles  for 
certain  prices.  But  now  his  raw  materials  are  exhausted 
and  he  is  forced  to  ship  in  timber  or  quit  business.'  Today 
his  handles  cost  him  75  per  cent,  more  than  the  same  grades 
did  ten  years  ago. 

A  neighbor  brickmaker  was  the  hardest  competitor  I  ever 
met.  His  factory  was  new  and  up  to  date,  and  his  shale 


Taking  Van  Briggle  Pottery  from  Kilns. 


bank  jutted  right  up  against  the  machine  house  and  needed 
no  stripping.  What  seemed  to  him  an  inexhaustible  supply 
lay  bare  and  ready  for  the  shovel.  He  made  bricks  cheaper 
than  any  of  his  competitors  and  set  the  price  over  a  large 
territory.  This  continued  for  seven  years,  but  two  years 
ago  his  factory  was  shut  down  because  he  had  exhausted 
all  his  clay  bank  that  stood  exposed,  and  the  rest  of  it  was 
covered  thirty  feet  deep  with  worthless  clay  and  sandstone. 
It  would  now  cost  him  too  much  to  get  the  raw  material.  He 
has  given  up  the  struggle,  and  a  fine  factory  is  in  the  hands 
of  a  receiver.  All  these  years,  when  he  was  figuring  that  his 
bricks  were  costing  $2.75  per  thousand,  they  were  in  reality 
costing  four  times  that  amount,  if  one  should  figure  from  the 
standpoint  of  his  present  financial  condition. 

We  now  wish  to  pay  our  respects  to  artificial  stone,  mainly 
in  the  shape  of  hollow  blocks.  In  some  communities,  where 
it  is  impossible  to  secure  good  clay,  sand-cement  bricks  may 
find  a  sale,  but  the  cost  of  producing  them  is  far  too  great 
for  them  to  become  a  popular  building  material.  But  with 
hollow  concrete  blocks  the  case  is  different.  At  the  present 
price  of  cement,  buildings  can  be  erected  with  this  material 
that  will  cost  no  more  than  those  of  bricks.  If  cost  were  the 
only  quality  to  take  into  consideration,  hollow  concrete 


blocks  would  indeed  become  a  keriois  competitor.  But  there 
are  many  serious  objections  to  holloy  artificial  stone  and  we 
wish  to  mention  a  few  of  them  here.  The  great  porosity  of 
all  cement  structures  is  well  known  to  al’  whv,  have  in  any 
way  dealt  in  this  material.  While  thero  are  many  objections 
to  cement  structures,  I  think  the  most  serious  is  the  readiness 
with  which  water  will  pass  through  even  the  best  of  concrete. 
I  have  made  cement  stone  with  an  equal  mixture  of  sand  and 
cement  that  had  about  the  same  porosity  as  a  hand-made 
clay  brick  burned  to  a  red  color.  But  such  a  mixture  as  “one 
to  one”  is  too  costly  to  be  considered.  Again  I  made  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  two  to  one  of  sand  and  cement  and  found  a  consider¬ 
able  increase  of  porosity,  but  this  is  still  too  costly  a  mixture 
to  be  considered  in  stone  manufacturing.  And  again  I  tried 
a  three  to  one  mixture  and  found  the  porosity  still  greatly 
increased  over  the  last  sample,  and  so  on  through  the  various 
mixtures  up  to  seven  to  one  that  some  hollow-block  men  use, 
and  found  them  gradually  approaching  the  porosity  of  a 
sponge  or  sieve.  These  statements  need  no  proof,  for  all 
know  and  admit  their  truth.  The  hollow  concrete  block  men 
will  not  advise  to  plaster  directly  upon  the  wall,  but  recom¬ 
mend  furring  and  lathing.  But  there  are  two  firms  of  ma¬ 
chinery  manufacturers  whose  machines  make  a  double  air 
space  in  their  block,  who  claim  that  they  make  a  dry  surface 
upon  which  to  plaster,  because  there  are  no  continuous 
cement  walls  through  which  the  moisture  from  the  outside 
might  reach  the  plaster.  This  trouble  of  damp  houses  lyas 
experienced  years  ago  when  solid  cement  blocks  were  used, 
before  the  idea  of  hollow  blocks  had  made  any  stir  in  building 
circles.  But  the  hollow  block  men  claimed  that  they  had 
discovered  a  method  of  making  a  dry  wall,  as  the  hollow 
space  would  prevent  the  moisture  passing  through.  But  ex¬ 
perience  proved  these  claims  to  be  false.  Now  they  are 
trying  double  hollow  spaces,  but  still  they  leave  a  bridge  of 
cement  to  carry  the  moisture  from  the  outside  to  the  inside 
of  the  wall.  Water  will  percolate  through  a  concrete  block 
six  feet  thick,  as  witnessed  by  those  who  have  seen  icicles 
formed  under  cement  bridges  where  the  concrete  was  fully 
that  thick.  L.  C.  M. 


A  TEST  OF  GOOD  CONSTRUCTION. 


Early  on  the  morning  of  February  11  fire  was  discovered 
in  the  upper  portion  of  the  Congregational  building  on  Beacon 
street,  Boston,  a  first-class  fireproofed  structure  designed  by 
Shepley,  Rutan  &  Coolidge,  and  erected  only  a  few  years 
since.  The  fire  apparently  started  in  a  telephone  conduit, 
and  there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  nothing  but  the 
excellent  construction  of  the  building  prevented  it  from  being 
a  total  loss  and  also  from  communicating  the  fire  to  adjoining 
structures.*  Immediately  on  the  east  is  the  building  of  the 
Boston  Athenaeum,  of  second-class  construction,  containing 
almost  priceless  literary  and  artistic  treasures.  Had  the  fire 
been  allowed  to  spread  at  all  these  would  undoubtedly  have 
been  consumed.  The  city  streets  were  in  a  fearful  condition 
owing  to  ice  and  snow,  and  the  grades  leading  up  to  Beacon 
Hill  were  so  difficult  that  the  fire  had  fully  twenty  minutes’ 
headway  before  the  department  could  bring  auy  stream  to 
bear  upon  it.  One  office  on  the  eighth  floor  was  considerably 
damaged,  a  stock  room  containing  the  telephone  cables  was 
destroyed,  on  the  seventh  floor  two  rooms  were  entirely 
burned  out,  and,  of  course,  water  and  smoke  created  a  certain 
amount  of  damage,  but  the  total  loss  was  surprisingly  small, 
notwithstanding  the  headway  which  the  fire  acquired  and  the 
difficulty  under  which  the  firemen  labored  in  fighting  it.  Busi¬ 
ness  was  not  interrupted  in  the  building  for  even  a  single  day, 
and,  barring  some  broken  glass  in  the  lower  story,  the  ex¬ 
ternal  appearance  is  unchanged.  Here  were  certainly  all  the 
conditions  for  a  conflagration,  and  the  result  showed  beyond 
question  that  properly  constructed  and  applied  terra  cotta 
fireproofing  and  terra  cotta  partitions  are  amply  sufficient  to 
protect  from  any  extensive  spread  of  a  fire  starting  from 


1 

wii^in.  This  occurrence  ^Iso  illustrated  the  folly  of  per¬ 
mitting  inflammable  structures  to  be  erected  in  the  business 
portion  of  the  city-  ^'lie  Brickbuilder. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

A  BKICKMAKER  ABROAD. 


FROM  NAZARETH  TO  NABULUS. 


BREAKFAST  WAS  EATEN  by  candle-light  each  morn¬ 
ing  and  the  pilgrims  were  on  their  way  before  sunrise. 
It  was  a  new  experience  to  most  of  them,  but  no  com¬ 
plaints  were  heard.  There  was  a  sort  of  intoxication  and 
excitement  about  it  all,  everyone  being  anxious  to  make  the 
most  of  the  full  long  day.  It  was  announced  that  the  dining 
tent  could  be  used  for  social  purposes,  but  there  was  no 
lingering  after  the  meal  was  over,  for  all  were  tired  beyond 
expression. 

Each  morning  found  the  strength  restored  and  spirits  high. 
It  was  a  rocky  climb  as  the  riders  moved  southward  from 
Nazareth,  and  the  descent  of  the  mountain  was  still  more 
rocky.  Some  few  stuck  to  their  saddles  going  down,  but 
most  of  the  party  dismounted  and  led  their  horses.  There 
was  no  road  and  each  chose  the  way  that  seemed  safest  to 


These  towns  are  now  a  collection  of  mud  hovels  and  are  only 
of  interest  through  the  light  of  sacred  story.  There  are  no 
fences  or  boundaries,  but  through  towns  and  around  orchards 
are  hedges  of  cacti  which  grow  to  an  immense  size  and  are 
much  more  formidable  than  the  highest  barbed  wire  fence. 

Leaving  Shunem  our  course  was  taken  in  the  direction  of 
the  railroad  that  is  being  built  south  from  Caifa.  The  path 
along  the  railroad  was  good,  so  we  jogged  along  at  a  good 
pace  until  we  came  to  Gideon’s  Fountain,  where  Gideon’s 
army  was  reduced  from  32,000  to  300. 

Crawfish  Spring,  in  Chickamauga  Park,  is  considered  won¬ 
derful,  the  volume  of  water  pouring  out  forming  a  good-sized 
creek,  but  it  is  not  nearly  so  large  as  this  fountain  that  pours 
out  from  beneath  overhanging  rock  in  the  mountain  side,  and 
spreading  out  forms  a  great  pool  before  taking  its  course 
down  the  valley.  Herds  of  cattle,  sheep  and  goats  were  being 
watered  at  this  place. 

Turning  back,  a  climb  of  half  an  hour  brought  us  to  Jez- 
reel,  where  wicked  Jezebel  lived,  and  the  children  seemed 
possessed  of  the  same  evil  spirit,  for  they  stoned  some  of  the 
party,  and  we  were  advised  not  to  go  inside  the  walls.  Con¬ 
tinuing  southward,  the  road  was  smooth  and  level,  with  a 
variety  about  it  that  made  the  afternoon  most  pleasant.  Sev¬ 
eral  towns  of  considerable  size  were  passed  and  the  children 


Pool  Formed  by  Gideon’s  Fountain.  Mrs.  Eudaly  and  Her  Muleteer. 

Mr.  Eudaly  in  the  Dress  of  a  Dragoman. 


him.  Sometimes  it  looked  impossible  for  the  horses  to  find  a 
foothold,  but  it  was  wonderful  how  carefully  they  picked 
their  steps,  and  there  was  no  serious  accident.  Camps  of 
Bedouins  were  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  and  up  the  ravine. 
These  wandering  tribes  of  Arabs  live  in  shacks  or  tents 
made  of  coarse  dark  cloth  that  is  woven  by  the  women  and 
is  almost  impervious  to  rain.  They  have  a  contempt  for 
tillers  of  the  soil  and  live  entirely  from  their  herds.  They 
are  treacherous  and  tricky,  and  when  in  a  neighborhood  of 
Bedouins  our  guards  would  fire  off  their  guns — perhaps  to 
frighten  the  Arabs,  or  perhaps  to  frighten  the  pilgrims.  At 
any  rate  they  kept  their  distance  and  made  no  advances. 

Leaving  the  mountains  of  Nazareth  we  crossed  the  eastern 
and  more  narrow  portion  of  the  Great  Plain  of  Esdraelon. 
To  the  east  rose  Mt.  Tabor,  while  far  to  the  west  stood  Mt. 
Carmel.  Our  path  lay  through  the  wheat  fields  of  this  fertile 
valley  until  we  reached  Nain,  at  the  foot  of  Little  Hermon, 
where  Christ  restored  to  life  the  widow’s  only  son.  Turning 
westward  we  encountered  the  only  mud  seen  on  a  journey 
of  16,000  miles.  It  was  sticky  and  balled  on  the  feet  of  the 
horses,  making  it  hard  traveling  for  an  hour  or  more.  Lunch 
was  eaten  in  an  orange  grove  at  Shunem,  of  interest  because 
here  another  poor  woman  had  her  dead  son  restored  to  her. 


stood  in  line  with  outstretched  hands  asking  for  backsheesh. 
This  is  the  first  thing  a  child  is  taught  in  this  country;  before 
they  can  walk  or  talk,  the  mother  will  hold  out  the  little  one’s 
hand,  and  so  it  is  no  wonder  a  race  of  beggars  meets  you  on 
every  turn. 

The  night  was  spent  at  Jenin  and  the  camping  place  was 
near  the  headquarters  of  the  Turkish  troops.  All  through' 
Palestine  the  Turkish  soldier  can  be  seen  emerging  from 
behind  a  rock,  or  standing  on  the  hillside,  or  perhaps  we 
would  meet  him  on  the  road.  He  was  sometimes  blind  of  an 
eye,  or  decrepit  from  age,  but  he  always  carried  a  long,  old- 
fashioned  musket  and  looked  ready  to  use  it.  The  shops  and 
bazaars  in  Jenin  were  the  same  as  found  in  all  towns  of  its 
size.  A  large  fountain  with  stone  aqueducts  ran  through  the 
place.  Some  of  the  houses  were  large  and  substantial  and 
there  was  quite  an  aspect  of  thrift.  Warning  was  given  not  to 
go  about  without  a  guard,  as  the  inhabitants  were  not  to  be 
trusted. 

Leaving  Jenin  the  road  led  for  a  long  distance  through 
magnificent  olive  groves  that  must  have  been  planted  ages 
ago,  from  their  great  size.  The  next  historic  place  was 
Dothan.  A  portable  engine  was  puffing  away  inside  an  in¬ 
closure,  the  first  signs  of  any  manufacturing  heard  in  all 
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that  land.  It  was  said  to  be  running  a  grist  mill.  We  were 
now  in  Central  Palestine,  and  the  next  point  of  interest  was 
Samaria,  the  ancient  capital  of  Israel  and  later  of  the  Roman 
conquerors.  It  is  a  city  set  upon  a  hill,  standing  alone,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  wide  plains,  and  it  was  no  wonder  such  an 
eminence  should  be  chosen  for  its  natural  beauty  and  great 
resources.  One  could  imagine  how  Ahab’s  ivory  palace,  and 
later  Herod’s  splendid  buildings,  must  have  shone  from  afar. 
Headed  by  Mr.  Floyd,  our  dragoman,  we  made  a  circuit  of  the 
ruins.  After  nineteen  centuries,  sixty  columns  of  Herod’s 
famous  colonnade  are  still  standing.  It  was  twenty  yards 
wide  and  more  than  1,800  in  length.  The  church  of  St.  John, 
built  by  the  Crusaders,  is  now  a  Mohammedan  mosque.  This 
is  the  only  building,  the  houses  being  miserable  mud  hovels, 
unworthy  of  the  name  of  homes.  The  people  showed  hos¬ 
tility  and  eyed  us  with  disfavor. 

Far  to  the  west  was  the  blue  Mediterranean  and  we  toojt 


our  last  look  at  snowy  Hermon,  eighty  miles  away,  while  so 
much  beauty  and  interest  lay  between  as  we  rode  away. 

Next  to  the  ride  from  Nazareth  to  Tiberias,  this  was  the 
hardest  day  of  our  experience  on  the  overland  trip  and  we 
were  too  tired  to  enjoy  the  splendid  scenery  between  Samaria 
and  Nabulus. 

About  5  P.  M.  we  came  to  a  fine  carriage  road,  passing 
many  stone  aqueducts,  through  which  pure  spring  water 
coursed  its  way.  It  is  said  there  are  seventy  springs  issuing 
from  these  hills.  Gardens,  with  tempting  vegetables,  looked 
fresh  and  green,  and  everything  was  beautiful  in  the  glorious 
sunlight.  To  the  right  lay  Nabulus  (ancient  Shechem),  a 
city  of  24,000  inhabitants.  Mt.  Ebal  and  Mt.  Gerizim  towered 
just  beyond.  A  fine  hospital,  built  by  the  Church  of  England, 
faced  the  street,  and  many  other  buildings  of  considerable 
size  showed  that  we  were  in  no  mean  city.  Suddenly  my 


muleteer  took  the  horse  by  the  bridle,  and  turning,  led  him 
up  broad  stone  steps,  fifteen  by  actual  count,  and  on  this  tier 
above  the  street  were  the  white  tents,  welcome  places  of 
rest  after  the  weary  journey  of  the  day.  Not  satisfied  with 
what  had  been  seen,  Mr.  Eudaly  and  a  friend  secured  a  guide 
and  went  to  Jacob’s  Well,  a  mile  south  of  town.  They  also 
visited  Joseph’s  tomb,  a  short  distance  from  the  well.  The 
dogs  and  jackals  made  the  night  hideous,  while  guns  were 
fired  at  intervals,  but  we  rested  if  we  could  not  sleep. 

Next  day  was  Sabbath  and  never  was  the  day  of  rest  more 
welcome  than  it  was  to  the  tired  pilgrim,  worn  out  with  sight¬ 
seeing  and  horseback  riding. 

The  most  interesting  feature  of  Nabulus  is  that  it  is  still 
the  home,  and  has  been  since  the  captivity,  of  the  remaining 
remnant  of  the  ancient  sect  of  Samaritans.  About  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  seventy  of  these  peculiar  people  are  all  that  is  left 
and  they  continue  the  rites  and  ceremonies  handed  down 


from  Moses.  With  a  guide  we  started  for  their  synagogue. 
Through  narrow  streets  and  subterranean  passages  we  came 
to  a  small  room,  where  fifteen  or  twenty  children  were  study¬ 
ing  aloud,  and  these  were  the  Samaritan  children.  The 
church  is  small  and  can  accommodate  but  a  few  at  a  time. 
The  priest  had  charge  of  what  they  claim  to  be  the  oldest 
copy  of  the  Pentateuch  in  existence  and  this  old  manuscript 
was  the  chief  object  of  interest.  The  priests  seemed  much 
impressed  by  their  visitors  and  spent  most  of  their  time  in 
our  camp,  went  to  Jerusalem  and  sat  on  the  platform  during 
the  convention.  On  our  way  back  we  visited  the  English 
church.  It  was  so  cool,  clean  and  restful,  and  the  surround¬ 
ings  so  neat  and  tasteful  inside  the  wall,  that  it  was  like  a 
sweet  breath  from  another  land.  Although  the  services  were 
in  Arabic,  we  enjoyed  it  thoroughly. 

Nabulus  is  a  fanatical  Mohammedan  town  and  Christian 


In  Central  Palestine,  (i)  Herod’s  Colonnade.  (2)  Plowing  in  Palestine.  (3)  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eudaly  and 

Their  Tent.  (4)  A  Street  Scene  ixr  Jenin. 
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women  still  wore  veils  when  on  the  street,  but  they  were  re¬ 
moved  when  in  church  or  on  visits  to  our  camp.  Their  cos¬ 
tumes  were  simple,  seeming  to  be  two  full  skirts  made  of  plain 
white  cotton  or  black  silk.  The  upper  skirt  was  thrown  over 
the  head  and  clasped  at  the  throat  with  their  hands.  This 
arrangement  concealed  the  features,  or  a  figured  tissue  veil 
was  brought  over  the  face.  A  Baptist  missionary,  Mr.  El  Cary, 
who  has  lived  in  Nabulus  many  years,  spent  much  time  with 
us  and  said  the  Moslems  were  bigoted  and  hard  to  reach. 
His  talKs  were  most  interesting.  Although  so  bright  and 
beautiful,  with  surroundings  so  sacred  in  history,  we  were 
glad  on  Monday  morning  to  leave  the  noise  of  the  streets  and 
the  banging  of  the  guns.  Fannie  J.  Eudaey. 

Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

RELATIVE  MERITS  OF  UP  AND  DOWN  DRAFT  KILNS. 


MATTER  OF  WHICH  is  the  best  brick  kiln 
for  all  purposes  has  not  been  settled  yet  in 
a  satisfactory  manner,  neither  from  a  prac¬ 
tical  nor  a  financial  point  of  view.  Every 
type  of  kiln  has  its  advantages  and  disad¬ 
vantages  in  regard  to  cost,  durability,  saving 
of  fuel  and,  above  all,  results.  It  is  hard  to 
come  to  a  final  conclusion  which  kiln  is  the 
best  for  all  purposes.  A  good  many  able 
writers  and  practical  burners,  and  especially 
those  who  control  patents,  claim  that  the 
continuous  kiln  is  the  best  kiln,  not  for  all  purposes,  but  for 
burning  building  brick.  It  is  true  that  a  continuous  kiln  is 
the  best  in  saving  of  fuel.  Granted  this  is  so,  the  cost  of 
construction  overshadows  this  gain  manyfold.  Ninety-nine 
of  a  hundred  brickmakers  are  not  financially  in  a  position  to 
build  a  continuous  kiln,  as  they  cost  a  fortune  to  build.  For  a 
big  concern  with  ample  capital  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
continuous  kiln  should  not  be  adopted,  but  I  believe  it  is  a 
general  mistake  to  think  that  all  kinds  of  brick  can  be  burned 
in  continuous  kilns.  When  you  attempt  to  burn  face  and 
paving  brick,  then  you  will  soon  learn  that  the  continuous 
kiln  is  the  best  kiln  for  building  brick  only,  for  those  that 
can  afford  to  invest  the  money  in  it.  It  is  entirely  out  of  the 
question  that  the  small  fish,  the  struggling  brickmaker,  can 
set  his  hopes  for  the  golden  harvest  in  the  continuous  kiln 
and  he  must,  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  look  to  a  cheaper  type 
of  kiln,  and  his  eyes  may  meet  the  smile  that  won’t  come  off 
in  the  up-draft  kiln. 

The  up-draft  kiln  is  certainly  the  kiln  if  quantity  is  desired 
and  quality  is  a  second  consideration.  True,  in  many  in¬ 
stances,  very  good  results  are  obtained,  but  in  the  majority  of 
cases  too  many  salmon  brick  are  produced.  There  is  no  way 
for  the  average  brickmaker  of  moderate  means  but  to  adopt 
the  up-draft  kiln,  either  with  temporary  or  permanent  fur¬ 
naces,  and  if  he  only  makes  common  building  brick  he  can 
probably  get  rid  of  his  salmon  brick  for  walling  in,  provided 
they  are  made  of  clay.  If  made  of  shale,  he  would  not  sell 
them  so  easy,  as  shale  brick  will  disintegrate  if  not  burned 
hard.  Of  course,  if  plenty  of  time  is  allowed,  shale  brick  can 
be  burned  hard  all  over  in  an  up-draft  kiln,  to  the  top,  sides 
and  ends,  but  it  takes  a  burner  who  knows  his  business  as 
well  as  a  cat  knows  how  to  catch  a  mouse.  If  one  makes 
front  brick  and  sewer  brick,  besides  building  brick,  he  can 
make  no  mistake  in  adopting  the  down-draft  kiln;  then  he  has 
a  kiln  for  all  purposes. 

A  down-draft  kiln  to  hold  100,000  brick  can  be  built  for 
$1,250,  or  less,  according  to  the  price  of  material  and  labor 
in  different  parts  of  the  country.  In  such  a  kiln,  one  can  burn 
all  hard  brick,  for  which  a  better  price  is  obtained,  and  taking 
this  into  consideration  and  figuring  out  what  he  gains,  one 
can  come  to  the  conclusion  that  a  down-draft  kiln  will  pay 
for  itself  in  a  short  time.  Why  it  is  that  brickmakers  drag 
along  with  kilns  that  do  not  give  best  results,  seems  to  be 
that  the  first  cost  of  a  better,  up-to-date  kiln  is  the  stumbling 


block.  Ask  those  brickmakers  who  have  adopted  the  down-draft 
kilns  for  burning  building  brick,  what  profit  they  make  com¬ 
pared  with  those  that  use  the  old-fashioned  kilns,  and  if  they 
are  honest  they  will  show  you  their  books,  which  will  prove 
that  the  down-draft  kilns  are  money-makers.  Some  will  say: 
Well,  most  of  the  craft  use  up-draft  kilns.  This  is  true,  but 
these  do  not  make  the  most  money,  and  money  is  what  you 
are  after.  Why,  then,  Mr.  Brickmaker,  don’t  you  go  for  it  and 
build  brick  kilns  which  will  help  you  to  get  possession  of  the 
almighty  dollar? 

When  you  build  an  up-draft  kiln,  even  of  the  improved 
type,  it  will  cost  at  least  $1,500  for  a  200,000  capacity  kiln.  A 
down-draft  kiln  of  100,000  capacity  may  cost  you  also  $1,500. 
In  the  up-draft  kiln  you  will  have  in  twisted,  melted  and 
cracked  brick  a  loss  of  nearly  10  per  cent.,  and  at  the  rate  of 
$6.00  per  thousand  that  loss  amounts  to  $120.00.  Then  you 
will  have  20  per  cent,  of  salmon  brick,  which  sell  for  one 
dollar  less  than  the  hard  brick;  that  amounts  to  $40.00  more, 
and  it  will  cost  you  $25.00  more  for  fuel  and  about  $15.00  more 
for  labor  per  200,000  brick  in  the  up-draft  kiln.  This  is  a  total 
of  $100.00  per  thousand  that  you  lose  in  every  kiln  of  200,- 
000  brick  by  using  the  down-draft  kiln.  This  is  a  safe  calcula¬ 
tion.  Now,  which  is  the  best  kiln  for  all  purposes?  Certainly 
the  one  with  which  you  make  the  most  money.  Those  that 
make  the  most  money  in  the  brick  industry  have  the  down- 
draft  kilns,  and  if  they  are  a  good  thing  for  them,  why  not 
for  you?  Now,  I  do  not  mean  that  one  who  has  put  up  the 
up-draft  kiln  shall  at  once  discard  them;  my  advice  is  to 
build  one  down-draft  kiln,  and  note  the  difference  in  the 
profit  compared  with  the  up-draft  kiln  per  1,000  brick,  and  if 
remarkable,  then  use  the  brick  of  the  old  up-draft  kilns  to 
build  the  profitable  down-draft  kilns.  That  is  the  way  to  do 
it,  and  when  you  have  got  a  good  thing  stick  to  it  and  don’t 
’Spend  money  on  patent  coking  tables,  but  adopt  a  fire-hole,  as 
used  in  all  the  leading  sewer-pipe  plants,  a  fire-hole  with 
slanting  grate  bars  or  slanting  brick  front.  Put  your  coal 
in  front,  and  when  burned  out  push  the  live  coal  back, 
and  again  the  green  coal  in  front,  and  you  have  the  most 
perfect  combustion  chamber  and  most  up-to-date  coking  table 
in  existence.  I  doubt  very  much  that  the  down-draft  kiln 
now  in  use  will  be  much  improved  on  in  the  near  future.  We 
notice  the  same  style  down-draft  kilns  are  in  use  to-day  as 
twenty-five  years  ago,  and  they  will  be  the  same  for  some  time 
to  come.  Carbon. 


LITTLE  WILLIE’S  MONOLOGUE. 


“Say,  pa,  has  Rockefeller  ten  times  as  much  money  as 
you?  Gee!  A  million  times  as  much?  Is  he  richer  than  the 
President?  Well,  bet  he’s  not  as  rich  as  a  king.  If  he  is, 
why  doesn’t  he  buy  a  country  somewhere  and  run  it?  If  I 
would  be  as  rich  as  that  I’d  get  to  be  a  king  or  emperor 
or  something  so  I  could  have  a  uniform  to  wear  without  hav¬ 
ing  to  go  to  war  and  mebby  get  shot.  Can  he  have  everything 
he  wants?  Well,  why  can’t  he  have  mince  pre  if  he  has  all 
that  money?  But  he  could  take  something  for  it,  couldn’t 
he?  He  can  eat  ice  cream  and  nuts,  though,  can’t  he?  I  don’t 
see  why  a  buddy  can’t  eat  anything  they  like  if  they  own 
their  own  house  and  their  ma  and  pa  haven’t  any  right  to 
tell  them  not  to.  Well,  if  I  would  have  as  much  money  as 
him  and  my  stummick  I’ll  bet  I  could,  anyway.  Who  makes 
him  go  to  Sunday  school,  pa?  Jimmunny,  he  must  be  queer. 
Oh,  I  might  go  a  few  times  if  I  was  in  his  place,  but  I 
wouldn’t  go  every  Sunday,  tnough.  Could  he  own  a  steam¬ 
boat  all  by  himself?  I  should  think  he’d  buy  one,  then,  and 
have  a  band  on  it  like  we  had  that  time  we  went  over  on 
the  excursion  last  summer  and  have  a  picnic  up  along  the 
shore  somewhere  nearly  every  day.  Well,  I  can’t  see  what’s 
the  good  of  having  money  if  you  don’t  want  to  have  any 
fun  with  it. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

THE  CHICAGO  SITUATION. 


HICAGO  IS  STRIKE  BOUND  again,  and 
the  struggle,  which  has  already  begun 
to  tell  on  building  activity,  promises  to 
continue  for  a  few  weeks,  at  least.  The 
struggle  constitutes  a  crisis  in  the  on- 
and  off  scrapping  between  the  teams¬ 
ters’  union  and  many  of  the  employing 
interests  of  Chicago  for  many  years. 
It  was  bound  to  come,  but  it  is  unfortunate  that  it  should  get 
Chicago  in  the  dawn  of  a  building  season  that  started  out 
like  a  world-beater.  It  seems  unlikely  now  that  the  strike  will 
spread  so  as  to  affect  directly  the  building  trades,  or  the  ma¬ 
terial  teamsters,  although  work  on  downtown  buildings 
planned  by  firms  who  are  now  engaged  in  the  lockout  is 
“struck”  and  attempts  to  carry  it  on  in  the  face  of  the  strike 
are  likely,  of  course,  to  result  in  strikes  on  one  or  more  con¬ 
tractors,  and  then  the  builders  will  be  into  it  for  fair. 


How  much  effect  the  strike  will  have  in  cutting  down  the 
number  of  permits  and  the  figuring  in  the  offices  of  the 
architects  remains  to  be  seen,  but  in  the  opinion 
of  builders  and  material  dealers,  it  will  be  noticeable. 
The  total  permits  for  April  numbered  8G6,  or  201 
more  than  in  March,  at  a  cost  of  $7,298,300,  as  against  a 
cost  of  $6,116,830  for  the  month  preceding,  but  it  is 
at  least  safe  to  assume  that  there  will  not  be  a  corresponding 
increase  to  show  for  the  present  month,  and  a  considerable 


Adding  Two  Stories  to  a  Sky  Scraper. 

falling  off  is  bound  to  show.  Violence  not  only  on  the  part 
of  the  strikers  and  strike  sympathizers,  but  on  the  part  of  the 
riffraff  and  lawless  element  imported  by  the  employers,  has 
prevailed  to  such  an  extent  that  the  confidence  of  men  with 
money  to  invest  may  well  be  and  is  shaken.  At  times  the 
disorder  approaches  the  limits  of  anarchy.  Business  is  being 
injured  for  the  year  severely  because  the  impression  has 
gone  out  through  the  country  to  a  considerable  extent  that 
the  Chicago  wholesale  houses  cannot  fill  orders  and  make 
shipments  to  keep  up  with  orders,  which  are  being  placed,  as 
a  consequence,  in  other  cities.  This,  of  course,  will  have  a 
deterrent  effect  on  commercial  and  industrial  building. 

Building  already  planned  and  contracts  let,  however,  ought 
to  be  continued,  for  it  does  not  seem  likely  that  the  strike 
will  spread  to  the  extent  at  first  expected,  and  for  which  the 
Employers’  Association  devoutly  hoped  and  earnestly  strove. 
Having  been  harrassed  for  many  years  by  the  teamsters  and 
by  union  labor  in  general,  they  wished,  so  long  as  the  fight 
was  on,  to  make  it  a  good  one.  The  workmen,  on  the  other 


hand,  have  no  wish  to  make  the  fight  general,  well  knowing 
that  their  chief  necessity  of  war,  money,  would  thereby  be 
cut  off,  there  being  no  sympathetic  but  employed  trade  to 
furnish  the  strikers  with  funds. 

It  is  the  general  belief  that  the  backset  to  Chicago  busi¬ 
ness  will  be  no  more  than  temporary,  and  that  the  present 
struggle,  once  completed,  the  industrial  world  will  enjoy  a 
long  and  unbroken  period  of  peace  and  prosperity. 

One  of  the  pieces  of  constructive  work  in  the  downtown 
district  which  was  temporarily  delayed  by  the  teamsters’ 
strike,  and  the  refusal  of  the  hoisting  engineers  to  continue 
their  operation  of  the  engines  with  “unfair”  coal,  was  that  of 
raising  the  roof  and  cornice  of  the  Fair,  Adams  and  Dearborn 
streets,  for  an  increase  of  two  complete  stories  to  the  capacity 
of  the  building.  The  job  in  itself  is  somewhat  unusual  and 
has  attracted  considerable  attention.  The  William  Grace 
Company  is  doing  the  work,  the  chief  part  of  which  is  now 
finished.  The  roof  with  the  terra  cotta  cornice  was  raised 
by  powerful  jacks,  the  elevation  being  made  in  sections.  As 
soon  as  one  section  was  raised  to  the  height  required  the 


Fireproofing  the  New  Stories  of  the  “Fair.” 


steel  frame  work  was  set  in,  and  the  work  of  walling  in  with 
fireproofing  begun.  The  other  section  was  then  taken  up  in 
the  sqme  way.  The  exterior  finish  is  the  same  as  the 
other  stories,  dark  brown-brick  and  terra  cotta.  The  56,000 
feet  of  ceiling  and  floor  space  of  each  story  is  lined  with 
fireproof  tile  arching  and  above  the  tile  lies  a  solid  covering 
of  concrete  two  inches  in  thickness.  The  supporting  columns 
number  165,  each  surrounded  by  fireproofing,  concrete  and 
plaster. 

Charles  Bonner  &  Company  announces  that  its  name  is 
changed  to  the  Bonner  &  Marshall  Company,  the  two  part 
ners,  Mr.  Charles  A.  Bonner  and  Mr.  Sylvester  Marshall, 
deeming  the  change  advantageous  to  the  business.  They  are 
preparing  an  exhibit  around  the  wralls  of  their  office  of  the 
“Oriental,”  a  new  hard  front  brick,  thoroughly  vitrified,  and 
burnt  in  soft  dark  shades.  The  surface  is  corrugated  un¬ 
evenly,  and  the  tints  run  from  dark  brown,  through  brown¬ 
ish  green  to  yellow  greens  and  browns.  A  wall  of  it,  well 
matched,  gives  the  effect  of  a  moss-covered  surface.  Used  in 
interior  work  it  has  the  soft  effect  of  rich  tapestry,  and  can 
be  laid  in  irregular  patterns. 

Among  the  proposed  new  buildings  is  a  fourteen-story 
hotel,  to  be  erected  at  the  northeast  corner  of  LaSalle  and 
Van  Buren  streets.  It  is  to  cost  about  $400,000.  The  site, 
which  is  leased  by  eastern  capitalists,  is  at  present  occupied 
by  a  hotel  of  minor  consequence. 

A  six-story  building  of  steel  and  brick  construction  is 
planned  for  erection  at  the  northwest  corner  of  Indiana  ave¬ 
nue  and  Twentieth  street.  The  building,  which  is  to  be  put 
up  for  the  Western  Bank  Note  and  Engraving  Company,  is 
expected  to  cost  about  $150,000.  The  construction  of  the 
building  marks  the  final  dissolution  of  a  once  first-class  resi- 
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dence  district  which  has  been  running  down  more  and  more 
for  years.  Other  mercantile  buildings  are  planned  for  the 
same  block. 

The  Falkenan  Construction  Company  has  been  - awarded 
the  contract  for  building  the  new  plant  of  the  Troy  Laundry 
Machine  Company,  at  the  intersection  of  LaSalle  and  Twenty- 
third  streets.  The  building  will  be  a  five-story  structure, 
brick  and  some  stone,  and  will  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$200,000. 

For  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  new  $2,000,000  bank  build¬ 
ing  for  the  Commercial  National  bank,  of  this  city,  the  Com¬ 
mercial  National  Deposit  Company  has  been  incorporated 
with  a  capital  of  $2,000,000.  A  site  180  by  190  feet  has  been 
acquired  at  the  northeast  corner  of  Clark  and  Adams  streets. 
Six  of  the  eighteen  stories  planned  will  be  erected  at  first, 
and  these  are  expected  to  be  ready  for  occupancy  by  the  early 
part  of  next  year.  Scrip. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

CEMENT  BLOCK  MAKERS  IN  TROUBLE. 


N  THE  graphic  language  of  the  street 
the  cement  block  industry  is  “up 
against  it.”  In  nearly  every  town, 
surely  in  all  cities  where  there  is 
either  sand  or  gravel,  there  are  mak¬ 
ers  of  hollow  cement  blocks.  The 
industry  is  promoted  and  induced 
by  the  makers  of  the  cement  block 
machines.  There  are  between  fifty 
and  a  hundred  different  kinds  of 
devices  now  on  the  market  for  the  manufacture  of  hollow 
cement  building  blocks.  At  the  cross-roads,  in  the  country 
towns,  this  material  is  being  produced.  The  country  is  being 
canvassed  in  all  directions  for  the  sale  of  the  equipment  for 
their  manufacture.  All  at  once  it  is  realized  that  the  blocks 
are  not  what  they  have  been  represented  to  be.  In  their 
present  condition  they  are  not  a  first-class  building  material. 
They  are  strong  enough,  if  they  are  well  made,  but  the  mois¬ 
ture  penetrates  them  and  the  inside  of  the  building  made  from 
hollow  blocks  is  damp. 

There  is  not  a  manufacturer  of  cement  block  machinery,  or 
of  the  blocks  themselves,  who  is  not  up  against  this  condition. 
This  was  one  of  the  elements  contributing  to  the  large  at¬ 
tendance  at  the  Indianapolis  convention  of  cement  workers. 
The  question  which  excited  most  interest  was  that  of  render¬ 
ing  the  blocks  impervious  to  moisture.  Nearly  every  one  came 
to  the  convention  with  that  question  in  his  mind,  and  all  went 
home  in  the  same  condition.  It  is  still  in  mind  and  still  un¬ 
solved.  Various  solutions  for  saturating  the  block,  various 
preparations,  are  on  the  market,  but  it  is  not  known  that  any 
of  them  are  successful.  Material  can  be  used,  of  course,  which 
will  fill  the  pores  in  the  blocks.  Such  material  destroys  the 
texture,  and  for  that  reason  the  appearance  of  the  surface, 
but  it  is  manifestly  true  that  the  manufacture  of  the  block 
made  in  a  straight-ahead  way  without  some  sort  of  a  ques¬ 
tionable  treatment  is  not  suitable  for  building  purposes.  Every 
man  who  builds  wants  a  dry  house.  The  protection  from  the 
elements  is  the  primary  object  of  building.  A  man 
wants  to  get  in  out  of  the  wet.  He  wishes  to  store 
his  goods  and  chattels  in  a  dry  place.  Who  that 
manufactures  a  cement  block  will  come  out  and  guar¬ 
antee  to  furnish  a  material  that  will  afford  the  same 
protection  from  moisture  that  is  received  from  the  brick?  The 
writer  has  not  met  a  manufacturer  of  cement  blocks  who  will 
guarantee  to  do  anything  of  this  kind.  The  cement  block  is  a 
material  intended  for  housebuilding,  and  yet  it  will  not  keep 
out  the  moisture.  The  general  public  is  now  awakening  to 
this  fact. 

The  block  business  has  had  rather  a  unique  development. 
The  machine  to  make  the  block  was  created  first  and  the  busi¬ 


ness  afterward.  The  inventor  and  maker  of  the  machine 
takes  to  the  road,  goes  into  the  towns,  villages  and  hamlets, 
solicits  his  customers  to  buy  the  machine,  and  the  purchasers 
of  the  machine  go  out  and  search  for  the  customer  for  the 
block.  The  buyer  of  brick  we  have  always  with  us.  The 
maker  of  the  brick  seeks  to  supply  the  demand.  In  order  to 
meet  that  demand  he  buys  the  machine.  With  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  blocks  it  works  exactly  the  other  way.  The  ma¬ 
chine  maker  starts  out  with  the  idea  of  finding  the  purchaser, 
who,  as  a  manufacturer,  creates  the  market.  Thus  many 
machines  were  sold,  many  blocks  made,  many  used  in  con¬ 
struction  before  this  vital  weakness  was  discovered.  A  few 
people  discovered  it  almost  at  once.  The  mass  of  the  people 
have  not  discovered  it  yet.  The  people  have  not  been  in  the 
market  to  buy  cement  blocks,  but  it  is  the  maker  of  the  blocks 
who  is  in  the  market  to  sell  them.  It  remains  for  the  pur¬ 
chaser  to  find  out  after  he  has  been  solicited  and  has  pur¬ 
chased  that  he  has  bought  a  damp  wall. 

But  the  maker  of  the  machine  is  still  abroad  in  the  land, 
and  the  country  is  large.  The  troubles  are  not  really  known 
until  the  machine  is  sold,  the  block  made,  put  in  the  wall  and 
paid  for.  It  will  take  a  little  while  longer  for  the  news  to 
get  around.  It  will  be  sure  to  arrive.  The  man  with  the 
damp  wall  is  not  going  to  tell  his  friends  and  neighbors  at 
once.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  thing  that  cannot  be  hid.  It 
is  true  that  the  machine  maker  realizes  all  of  the  trouble.  He 
is  in  search  of  a  way  out  of  it.  Nevertheless,  he  continues  to 
sell  machines.  However,  there  is  no  maker  of  this  class  of 
machinery  who,  if  pressed,  will  not  acknowledge  his  troubles. 
The  effect  on  the  business  is  now  being  felt.  There  was  a 
time  when  the  manufacturers  could  hardly  supply  the  demand; 
now  the  condition  has  changed.  It  takes  more  hustling  and 
more  explaining  to  do  business. 

The  business  of  making  blocks  is  in  a  peculiar  condition. 
For  the  most  part  it  is  in  the  hands  of  people  who  have  no 
knowledge  of  manufacturing  anything.  The  machines  are 
sold  under  the  representation  that  anything  that  walks  on 
two  legs  can  make  a  cement  block;  that  no  previous  experi¬ 
ence,  business  ability  nor  other  practical  qualities  are  essential 
to  success  in  block  manufacturing.  Thus,  if  the  cement  block 
had  been  all  that  was  hoped  of  it,  its  manufacture  would  still 
be  a  questionable  enterprise.  There  is  no  business  in  the 
world  that  could  be  conducted  by  every  Tom,  Dick  and  Harry. 
So  we  find  that  most  of  the  people  in  the  various  communities 
who  are  handling  these  machines  and  making  hollow  blocks 
are  those  who  have  not  been  known  for  their  success  in  any 
regular  occupation.  This  condition  alone  would  be  more  than 
the  cement  block  idea  could  sustain,  but  when  it  comes  to  the 
great  essential  weakness — the  inability  of  the  block  to  keep 
the  dampness  out  of  the  house — we  have  a  well-nigh  insur¬ 
mountable  business  difficulty. 

Leaving  out  the  question  of  the  dampness  of  the  block, 
it  will  take  the  same  class  of  business,  scientific  and  technical 
ability  to  make  a  success  of  the  hollow  block  business  that  it 
does  of  the  terra  cotta  or  brick  business.  At  this  time  the 
manufacturers  of  this  building  material  are  far  removed  not 
only  from  the  business  and  technical  knowledge,  but  also  from 
the  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  it  is  necessary.  It  is  true 
that  there  is  no  building  material  in  the  world  wffiich  requires 
more  experience,  more  scientific  and  technical  knowledge  than 
the  handling  of  cement.  More  than  all,  it  requires  integrity 
which  the  question  of  handling  clay  does  not.  Clay  handled 
without  integrity  shows  at  once.  Cement  does  not.  The  han¬ 
dling  of  cement  is  a  great  strain  on  the  conscience.  There  is 
a  temptation  to  use  a  little  less  of  it,  to  mix  it  a  little  less 
well,  to  tamp  it  less  thoroughly  and  to  use  a  little  cheaper 
grade.  This  can  be  done  and  the  purchaser  not  be  immediately 
aware  of  it.  The  maker  will  at  least  have  had  time  to  secure 
his  money.  L.  G.  Henry. 

For  desirable  situations,  read  The  Clay-Worker  “Want”  ads. 
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A  NEW  COMBINATION. 


WE  HEREWITH  present  our  readers  with  a  cut  of  a  new 
Compound  Disintegrator  and  Roll  Crusher,  as  manufac¬ 
tured  by  C.  &  A.  Potts  &  Co.,  of  Indianapolis.  This  firm 
being  the  manufacturers  of  the  well  known  Potts  Disintegrator,  and 
having  spent  the  best  part  of  the  past  twenty -two  years  in  the  study 
and  manufacture  of  clay  preparing  machinery,  are  in  a  position  to 
know  the  needs  of  the  trade.  They  have  always  taken  the  position 
that  nothing  could  be  too  well  made.  They  have  at  no  time  made 
any  effort  to  see  how  cheap  a  machine  could  be  built  and  sold, 
but  to  make  the  best,  regardless  of  cost.  They  have  embodied  this 
principle  in  the  construction  of  this  compound  machine.  The  rolls 
of  disintegrator  are  made  from  carefully  selected  iron,  and  are 
thoroughly  chilled;  the  cutting  roll  is  fitted  with  adjustable  steel 
cutting  bars.  These  can  be  set  out  when  worn  and  are  easily  and 
cheaply  replaced  when  worn  so  they  can  not  be  held  in  roll  with 
safety.  The  shafts  are  the  best  grade  of  steel,  large  in  diameter, 
running  in  journal  boxes,  lined  with  the  best  possible  grade  of 
metal.  These  boxes  are  of  the  largest  pattern  of  self  oiling,  there- 


GOOD  BUILDING  A  BETTER  INVESTMENT  THAN  THE 

CHEAP  KIND. 


In  speaking  of  apartment  buildings  the  Inter  Ocean  says 
that  the  wise  and  safe  investor  will  buy  or  construct  only  the 
best  kind  of  building,  because  the  actual  difference  in  the  cost 
of  a  good  and  poor  apartment  is  comparatively  small.  The 
cost  of  planning  is  the  same,  whether  the  building  is  good 
or  bad;  while  the  cost  of  maintenance,  which  is  really  the 
most  important  item,  such  as  coal,  janitor,  taxes,  insurance, 
etc.,  is  the  same.  The  deterioration,  however,  is  much 
greater  in  a  cheap  building.  The  result  means,  after  due  al¬ 
lowance  for  the  conservatively  small  additional  cost  of  build¬ 
ing,  a  much  greater  net  profit  in  favor  of  the  better  apart¬ 
ment. 

Some  investors  make  a  big  mistake  in  not  setting  aside 
a  certain  percentage  of  the  income  for  maintenance.  The 
building  should  be  well  cared  for  inside  and  outside  in  order 
to  keep  up  its  prestige  with  the  constantly  increased  new 
buildings.  If  allowed  to  deteriorate  not  only  is  the  rental 


New  Compound  Potts  Disintegrator  and  Roll  Crusher. 


by  overcoming  all  danger  of  heating.  The  smooth  roll  crusher 
underneath  the  disintegrator  is  constructed  as  to  rolls  and  bearings 
the  same  as  the  disintegrator.  The  rolls  are  large  in  diameter  and 
run  at  different  speeds.  They  are  connected  with  extra  heavy  gear. 
By  placing  the  disintegrator  over  the  rolls,  all  danger  of  choking 
the  rolls  from  large  lumps  of  clay  is  entirely  overcome.  The  disin¬ 
tegrator  removes  the  large  stones,  leaving  only  the  small  pieces  to 
pass  through  the  rolls,  which  are  set  close  together,  insuring  fine 

has  been  in  use  the  past  two  years,  working  in 
clays  which  contain  a  great  amount  of  limestone.  In  every  case 
they  have  given  better  results  than  anything  formerly  used. 

C.  &  A.  Potts  &  Co.  will  be  pleased  to  give  any  further  informa¬ 
tion  or  to  mail  catalogue  giving  full  description  of  these  machines, 
which  are  made  in  a  number  of  sizes  and  of  any  capacity  desired. 
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value  correspondingly  lowered,  but  a  less  desirable  class  of 
tenants  results. 

There  are  some  buildings  which  rent  for  more  to-day  than 
they  did  ten  years  ago.  These  buildings  are  well  planned  and 
built,  and  have  been  well  maintained.  The  rents  have  ad¬ 
vanced  with  the  times.  This  is  in  marked  contrast  to  other 
buildings,  where  the  owners  took  all  the  profits  and  let  the 
property  run  down,  expecting  at  any  time  to  make  a  sale, 
while  their  own  mismanagement  prevented  them  from  finding 
a  buyer. — Ohio  Architect  and  Builder. 

ALWAYS  FULL  OF  GOOD  THINGS. 

Editor  The  Clay-Worker: 

Gentlemen;  Enclosed  find  $2.00  for  The  Clay-Worker. 
We  enjoy  the  paper  very  much.  Each  issue  is  full  of  good 
food  and  we  are  glad  to  renew.  C.  &  L.  Merrick. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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GETS  YOUR  HEADS  INTO  THE  GAME. 


THE  ABUNDANCE  of  rain  this  spring  is  stirring  up 
quite  an  interest  in  tile  drainage.  It  is  passing  strange 
that  otherwise  intelligent  men  will  allow  the  need  of 
underdrainage  to  pass  unheeded  until  there  comes  a  wet 
season;  then  they  fill  up  with  many  exceeding  good  prom¬ 
ises  as  to  the  future.  They  seem  to  forget  that  tile  drain¬ 
age  well  done  is  beneficial  to  growing  crops  when  a  dry 
season  comes.  In  fact,  any  season,  wet  or  dry.  The  fact  that 
it  is  the  basis  of  the  best  soil  improvement  of  most  of  our 
clay  soils,  and  good  for  any  season,  does  not  get  into  the 
heads  of  many  good  men,  and  they  fail  to  get  their  heads 
into  the  game  of  growing  big  crops — for  want  of  drainage. 


THE  KANKAKEE  MARSHES. 


Much  has  been  done  in  the  past  years  in  the  way  of  drain¬ 
ing  the  Kankakee  marshes,  but  in  a  detached  way.  Parties 
owning  large  areas  of  this  land  have,  from  time  to  time,  con¬ 
structed  drains  to  reclaim,  if  possible,  the  land  in  which  they 
were  interested;  but  with  all  that  has  been  done  there  has 
been  no  general  plan  embracing  the  entire  area  of  land  known 
as  the  Kankakee  Valley.  Necessarily,  much  of  the  work  that 
has  been  done  in  the  past,  without  a  general  system  of  drain¬ 
age,  has  not  proved  as  effective  as  anticpated.  Some  en¬ 
abling  acts  have  been  passed  by  the  legislature,  but  the  best 
results  have  not  been  realized  and  the  work  has  dragged.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  sent  an  engineer,  Mr.  C.  G. 
Elliott,  who  is  well  known  to  the  people  of  this  state,  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  feasibility  of  the  work  along  the  following 
lines: 

1 —  To  determine  the  grades  that  may  be  obtained. 

2—  To  determine  the  quality  of  water  which  must  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  in  the  different  parts  of  the  drainage  system. 

•  3 — To  determine  the  percolation  through  the  soil. 

4 —  To  solve  the  problem  of  soil  drainage  peculiar  to  the 
marsh  or  turf  lands  of  this  valley. 

5 —  To  ascertain  the  agricultural  value  of  the  lands  after 
they  are  drained,  this  being  necessary  as  a  basis  for  assessing 
benefits. 

The  Kankakee  valley  has  a  breadth  of  about  seventy-five 
miles,  embracing  as  much  as  400,000  acres  of  land. 

The  Kankakee  river  is  a  very  crooked  stream  and  is  said 
to  have  as  many  as  2,000  shore  bends,  and  traverses  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  240  miles.  Mr.  Elliott  will  have  the  assistance  of 
Prof.  W.  D.  Pence,  of  Purdue  University,  and  M.  A.  Downey, 
of  Anderson.  It  is  hoped  that  the  work  will  be  pushed  until 
complete,  and  this  large  area  of  agricultural  land  is  brought 
into  cultivation.  In  the  past  sportsmen  have  made  the  Kanka¬ 
kee  river  a  place  of  resort  to  fish,  catch  frogs  and  shoot  ducks. 
But  if  the  work  of  reclaiming  this  large  area  of  swamp  land 
is  successful,  and  it  is  likely  to  be,  the  ripening  harvest  of 
golden  grain  will  take  the  place  of  watery  waste. 


AN  INTERESTING  DISCUSSION. 


At  the  meeting  of  Marion  County  (Ind.)  Agricultural  So¬ 
ciety,  May  7,  the  statement  was  made  that  William  V.  Rooker, 
Esq.,  of  this  county,  had  a  yield  of  120  bushels  of  corn  per 
acre,  on  a  field  of  nineteen  acres.  Mr.  Rooker,  being  present, 
was  called  upon  to  verify  the  report. 


Mr.  Rooker  said  that  the  statement  was  true  and  gave 
briefly  a  detail  of  the  conditions. 

First.  He  has  been  putting  in  a  system  of  thorough  un¬ 
derdrainage.  His  farm  contains  eighty  acres  and  lies  on 
the  divide  between  White  river  and  Fall  creek,  the  water 
shedding  from  the  farm  into  the  two  streams.  The  land  is  in 
most  part  a  close  retentive  clay  soil,  with  here  and  there 
depressions  or  small  ponds  that  have  filed  up  with  vegetable 
matter,  and  are  commonly  called  swamp  spots  or  black  soil. 

The  original  timber  growth  was  white  oak,  water  oak, 
beech,  elm  and  hickory.  The  outlet  to  drain  the  eighty  acres 
is  on  the  side  shedding  to  White  river,  and  the  water  shedding 
into  Fall  creek  is  drawn  through  to  the  outlet  side,  which  in- 


OuTeet. 

Dotted  Lines  Indicate  Drains  Not  Yet  Laid. 


volves  deep  cutting  of  the  higher  land  or  backbone,  to  a 
depth,  in  some  instances,  of  over  five  feet. 

We  present  herewith  a  diagram  outlining  the  system  that 
is  to  drain  the  entire  eighty  acres  thoroughly  when  com¬ 
pleted.  It  is  well  to  remark  that  shallow  tile  drains  had 
been  put  in  this  land  before  Mr.  Rooker  purchased  it,  but 
they  were  constructed  without  any  system  and  had  to  be  dis¬ 
carded  entirely  in  planning  the  present  system.  The  levels 
were  taken  and  the  stakes  for  the  system  were  set  some  three 
years  ago  and  the  work  has  progressed  as  opportunity  would 
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allow  from  time  to  time— beginning  each  time  at  the  point 
where  the  work  had  been  discontinued. 

This  is  a  wise  thing  to  do;  that  is,  to  have  a  system  laid 
out  to  be  followed  as  circumstances  will  permit,  and  when 
completed  it  all  works  satisfactory.  Mistakes  are  avoided  and 
fewer  hindrances  are  experienced.  The  average  depth  of  the 
drains  is  about  four  feet.  The  main  drain  is  constructed  of  12- 
inch  tile,  using  sizes  in  the  submains  and  laterals  as  the 
capacity  desired  may  require,  4-inch  being  the  smallest  size 
used.  The  lateral  drains  are  laid  sixty  feet  apart.  The  upper 
end  of  the  lateral  drains  are  opened  up  to  the  surface,  allow¬ 
ing  the  tile  to  extend  six  or  eight  inches  above  the  surface, 
which  allows,  as  Mr.  Rooker  thinks,  a  better  circulation  of 
air  through  the  drains,  consequently  securing  a  better  aera¬ 
tion  of  the  soil. 

In  his  talk  to  the  society,  Mr.  Rooker  said  in  brief:  “While 
it  is  true  that  the  drainage  done  did  not  do  all  in  producing 
120  bushels  of  corn  per  acre  on  my  farm,  it  did  make  it  possi¬ 
ble  to  grow  such  a  corn  crop.  The  circulation  of  air  through 
the  cooler  soil  condensed  the  water  in  the  air  to  the  point 
that  the  moisture  was  deposited  on  the  particles  of  soil  the 
same  as  dew  is  formed  on  vegetation  at  night.  At  no  time 
during  the  season  did  the  crop  seem  to  need  additional  mois¬ 
ture.  Drainage  made  the  clay  open  so  that  the  roots  could 
penetrate  deeply  into  the  soil.  At  the  close  of  the  season, 
the  corn  having  matured,  we  had  occasion  to  dig  down  to  the 
main  drain  to  make  some  lateral  connection  in  the  further 
extension  of  the  work  of  drainage,  when  to  our  surprise  we 
found  that  the  corn  roots  had  extended  as  deep  as  the  main 
in  large  numbers,  which  led  us  to  further  investigate  the  root 
penetration,  which  we  found  to  be  quite  generally  deep  down 
in  the  soil  and  subsoil  and  not  confined  near  to  the  surface, 
as  is  generally  supposed.  It  is  true,  however,  that  the  corn 
roots  on  land  not  underdrained,  and  only  broken  to  a  depth  of 
from  four  to  six  inches,  do  keep  near  the  surface,  for  the 
reason  that  they  cannot  penetrate  the  unbroken  subsoil,  and 
the  crops  grown  with  such  subsoil  and  root  conditions  are 
seriously  affected  by  either  wet  or  dry  weather.  In  digging 
our  drains,  we  had  to  use  a  pick  in  the  hard  clays,  which  is 
expensive,  so  much  so  that,  ordinarily,,  those  who  are  under¬ 
draining  lay  the  tile  shallow  to  avoid  the  hard  pan.  We  find, 
however,  that  after  two  or  three  years  the  hard  pan  becomes 
open  and  is  easily  dug,  and  the  roots  of  crops  penetrate  it 
quite  readily;  besides,  agricultural  chemists  tell  us  that  this 
hard  pan  and  other  drift  clays  is  rich  in  elements  of  fertility, 
which  becomes  available  after  being  exposed  to  the  air  circu¬ 
lating  in  the  soil  that  is  underdrained.  Another  advantage  de¬ 
rived  from  underdraining,  in  my  experience,  is  that  we  may 
break  our  land  deeper.  A  field  that  I  have  been  preparing 
to  grow  over  a  hundred  bushels  of  corn  on  this  season  was 
broken  last  fall  to  a  depth  of  eight  inches,  and  then  was  fol¬ 
lowed  with  a  subsoil  plow  ten  inches  deep,  requiring  four 
horses  to  draw  it,  which  could  not  be  done  on  hard,  compact, 
undrained  clay  soil.  Since  being  drained,  the  soil  and  sub¬ 
soil  is  easily  made  ready  for  planting.  This  spring  we  used 
a  large  disk  harrow,  only,  in  seeding  our  land  to  oats,  and  it 
was  in  splendid  condition. 

“My  drainage  work  has  been  expensive  on  account  of  the 
conditions — the  hard,  tenacious  clay  and  hard  pan  and  depth 
we  had  to  dig  to  draw  the  water  through  the  divide  ridges  to 
get  to  the  outlet — but  from  what  I  have  already  experienced  in 
the  way  of  benefit,  I  am  fully  convinced  that  it  will  be  very 
satisfactory  when  entirely  completed,  which  I  hope  to  do  this 
year.” 

At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Rooker’s  remarks,  the  society  ap¬ 
pointed  a  committee  to  visit  Mr.  Rooker’s  farm  at  different 
times  during  the  crop-growing  season,  and  note  the  conditions 
of  soil,  growth  of  crops,  maturity,  etc.,  and  report  the  same  to 
the  society.  The  committee  so  appointed  have  visited  the 
farm  to  view  the  drainage  work,  finding  it  quite  as  thorough 
and  well  done  as  represented.  Besides,  it  is  the  expressed 
opinion  of  the  committee  that  it  would  hardly  be  possible  to 
cultivate  the  land  profitably  without  underdraining  it. 


TILE  NEWS  AND  COMMENT. 


“Drain  deep,  while  slothful  men  sleep. 

And  you’ll  have  corn  to  sell  and  keep.” 

A  few  years  ago  many  turned  from  tile  to  brick  making. 
From  present  indications,  it  might  be  well  to  keep  a  weather 
eye  on  the  business. 

Traveling  on  the  railroads  one  may  see  lines  of  red  tile 
strung  out  for  the  construction  of  drains.  More  so  this  season 
than  for  some  years  before. 

A  little  tardy,  but  the  Department  of  Agriculture  comes  to 
the  aid  of  drainage  at  last.  Millions  have  been  wasted  on 
irrigation  schemes  that  might  have  been  expended  with  cer¬ 
tain  success  in  underdrainage. 

Never  try  experiments  for  the  notoriety  of  making  a 
change.  It  is  said:  “Prove  all  things  and  hold  fast  that  which 
is  good.”  The  “hold  fast”  is  the  better  part  of  the  injunction. 
So  “hold  fast”  to  tile  drainage. 

Dr.  M.  Y.  Allen,  Statesboro,  Ga.,  writes  that  he  is  plan¬ 
ning  to  do  quite  a  good  deal  in  the  way  of  tile  drainage,  and 
would  like  to  correspond  with  manufacturers  of  tile-making 
machinery. 

The  Indiana  Drain  Tile  Company,  in  the  organization  of 
which  Mr.  J.  M.  Powell,  of  Orestes,  Ind.,  played  a  leading 
part,  has  its  plant,  which  is  in  course  of  erection  near  Brook¬ 
line,  Ind.,  well  under  way.  They  are  building  an  immense 
Youngren  continuous  kiln.  Mr.  P.  L.  Youngren,  of  Mil¬ 
waukee,  is  superintending  its  erection  and  we  hope  ere  long 
to  chronicle  its  first  successful  burn. 

There  is  seemingly  a  revival  of  the  drainage  interest  in 
the  air.  Many  tile  factories  have  sold  all  their  tile  and  are 
contracting  ahead. 


THE  NEW  HORTON  BRICK  DRYER. 


The  Horton  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  Painesville,  Ohio,  hav¬ 
ing  completed  their  new  works,  are  now  in  position  to  push 
the  manufacture  of  their  Self-Regulating  Steam  Dryer,  which 
is  claimed  by  the  manufacturers  to  be  the  most  complete, 
up-to-date,  and  economical  dryer  on  the  market,  being  so 
arranged  that  the  entire  amount  of  exhaust  steam  from  the 
engine  is  used  without  detriment  to  its  power.  And  in  case 
more  steam  is  needed  by  the  dryer  to  keep  the  temperature 
up  to  the  standard,  live  steam  is  supplemented  automatically 
without  the  attention  of  an  attendant.  They  claim  to  be 
enabled  to  dry  tender  clays  without  danger  of  cracking.  They 
also  manufacture  a  complete  list  of  dryer  cars,  for  both  the 
soft  and  stiff  mud  brick.  They  have  several  of  their  dryers 
in  successful  operation,  and  with  their  increased  facilities, 
are  enabled  to  equip  plants  in  a  very  short  time,  with  entire 
outfits. 


COMPETITORS  NOT  NECESSARILY  ENEMIES. 


Andrew  Carnegie  said  a  few  very  timely  things  about  com¬ 
peting  and  competitors  at  a  reception  given  in  his  honor  by 
the  Builders’  Exchange  of  Cleveland.  We  quote  as  follows: 
“Many  people  think  competitors  are  bitter  enemies.  But  it  is 
not  so.  I  have  some  of  the  closest  friends  who  were  formerly 
my  competitors.  If  a  man  be  true  to  the  judge  within  he  has 
nothing  to  fear.  That  is  a  great  principle  in  life,  but  there  is 
one  other  as  great,  and  that  is,  a  man  does  not  live  unless  he 
walks  through  life  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  friends.  A  man 
hates  only  those  he  doesn’t  know.  I  knew  my  competitors, 
and  among  them  were  my  best  friends.  Get  together  and 
learn  those  whom  you  would  hate  and  the  world  will  be  a 
good  place  for  you  to  live  in.  I  am  a  great  believer  in  a  young 
fellow’s  doing  something  for  himself.  That  acquaintance  with 
his  neighbors,  his  consultation  and  exchange  of  ideas  with 
them  is  the  first  thing  I  would  have  a  young  man  do  for  him¬ 
self.  It  is  the  best  thing  also,  one  of  the  foundations  of  life 
itself.” — Exchange, 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

BRICKMAKING  IN  THE  PELICAN  STATE.  . 


THE  ACCOMPANYING  CUTS  show  to  the  readers  of 
The  Clay-Worker  the  brickmaking  plant  of  C.  N. 
Adams,  located  at  Alexandria,  La.  It  is  a  modern  and 
well  equipped  factory,  having  been  built  in  1903.  Early  in 
that  year  Mr.  Adams  built  a  new  plant,  and  after  it  was  com¬ 
pleted  and  in  running  order,  it  was  operated  one  day,  and 
then,  during  the  following  night,  it  was  destroyed  by  fire,  en¬ 
tailing  a  loss  of  $17,000.  Undismayed  by  this  calamity,  Mr. 
Adams  at  once  set  about  rebuilding,  and  fifty-three  days  after 
the  fire  he  had  a  new  plant  on  the  site  of  the  old  one  and 
once  more  began  making  brica.  This  incident  will  give  the 
readers  an  insight  into  the  character  of  Mr.  Adams.  He  is 
made  of  the  stuff  that  enables  men  to  rise  above  defeat,  and 
by  persistent  and  intelligent  energy  command  success. 

The  new  plant  is  well  arranged,  and  is  equipped  with  a 
No.  4  Auger  machine,  automatic  end  cut  cutter,  and  14-foot 
steel  pug  mill,  from  the  shops  of  J.  C.  Steele  &  Sons,  States¬ 
ville,  N.  C.;  also,  a  Disintegrator,  made  by  the  Horton  Man¬ 
ufacturing  Company,  Painesville,  Ohio,  and  a  clay  Granulator, 
made  by  H.  Brewer  &  Co.,  Tecumseh,  Mich.  The  green 
brick  are  taken  from  machine  to  drying  racks  on  wood  pallets 
loaded  on  flat-top  trucks.  The  drying  sheds  hold  600,000 


grown  and  prospered,  and  the  past  season  his  sales  amounted 
to  4,250,000  common  red  building  brick. 

Mr.  Adams  is  a  member  of,  and  an  enthusiastic  worker, 
for  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  He  is  also  a  “Shriner,”  and  hence  a  good 
fellow,  and  will  be  more  than  pleased  to  extend  the  glad  hand 
to  any  and  all  brickmakers  who  may  come  within  haliing 
distance  at  any  time.  Visitors  are  always  welcome  at  the 
Adams  Brick  Yard. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

NORTHERN  OHIO  BRICK  AND  BUILDING  NOTES. 


ITH  THE  MONTH  of  May  half  gone  there 
is  little  to  say  as  yet  in  a  complimentary 
way  on  the  brick  situation.  Business  is 
still  dull,  even  more  so  than  this  time  a  year 
ago.  The  weather  has  been  fine  from  the 
first  of  March,  with  but  very  few  exceptions, 
but  building  operations  are  not  up  to  the  standard. 

As  W.  O.  Dakin,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Toledo 
Brick  Supply  Company,  put  it  the  other  day,  “Very  early 
in  the  spring,  a  year  ago,  building  operations  became  active 
even  before  the  frost  was  out  of  the  ground.  Ground  was 
chopped  and  thawed  out  that  foundations  for  buildings  might 
be  begun.  There  was  work  left  over  from  the  winter,  also, 


Kiln  Section  of  C.  N.  Adam’s  Brick  Plant. 


green  brick.  The  brick  are  burned  in  ordinary  open  top 
clamp  kilns,  of  which  there  are  three,  each  holding  300,000. 
Pine  wood  is  used  for  burning.  The  latter  process  requires 
about  ten  to  fifteen  days.  Six  to  ten  days  being  required  for 
water  smoking  and  four  to  five  days  for  the  final  stage  of 
burning.  The  clay  is  a  surface  deposit,  and  is  brought  from 
across  a  bayou  over  a  trestle  650  feet  long.  Four  teams  plow 
and  scrape  clay  for  35,000  per  day.  It  is  dropped  into  cars 
and  hauled  over  the  trestle  by  cable  hoist  to  the  top  story 
of  the  machine  house  and  then  dumped  into  the  granulator. 
Common  building  brick  alone  are  made.  The  operation  of 
the  yard  is  looked  after  by  a  brother,  Mr.  E.  A.  Adams, 
while  the  sales  and  office  work  is  attended  to  by  Mr.  C.  N. 
'Adams,  who  is  known  as  “Brick”  Adams  by  the  builders  and 
contractors  of  that  section. 

For  several  years  previous  to  starting  the  yard  at  Alex¬ 
andria,  Mr.  Adams  had  been  engaged  in  the  brick  business 
in  Wisconsin  and  Missouri  and  had  gained  a  vast  store  of 
knowledge  on  the  subject  that  has  stood  him  well  in  hand 
ever  since. 

He  began  at  Alexandria  in  a  small  way,  in  1896,  making 
by  hand.  The  first  year  his  sales  amounted  to  only  750,000 
brick.  By  hard,  conscientious  work,  fair  dealing  and  the 
courteous  treatment  of  all  with  whom  he  ha?  dealings,  he  has 


which  made  a  pretty  good  start  in  itself,  without  taking  into 
consideration  any  new  work.  With  a  dull  winter  and  with 
practically  no  work  left  over  from  the  late  fall,  the  brick 
men  have  a  much  different  situation  to  face.  While  the 
brick  business  thus  far  has  been  very  dull,  the  prospects 
of  a  busy  summer  season  are  very  bright.” 

All  the  plants  are  now  in  operation,  a  few  holding  off 
until  after  the  first  week  in  the  month.  The  weather  has 
been  such  that  bricks  could  have  been  made  during  the  month 
of  March,  but  the  supply  of  brick  left  over  from  last  fall 
was  such  as  not  to  warrant  the  brickmen  starting  their 
plants  until  this  surplus  was  considerably  reduced.  This 
surplus  has  been  going  out  in  little  dribs  until  now  about  all 
the  plants  being  enabled  to  market  this  season’s  production. 

Richard  Kind,  secretary  of  the  Toledo  Builders’  Supply 
Company,  is  a  well  posted  man  on  the  building  situation  as 
it  is  found  in  the  city  and  throughout  this  section  today.  “A 
month  ago,”  said  Mr.  Kind,  “I  found  all  the  architects  busy. 
That  was  the  spurt  of  spring  and  seemingly  indicated  that 
there  was  going  to  be  marked  activity.  But  the  lull  is  here 
already,  as  a  recent  canvass  of  the  situation  among  the  archi¬ 
tects  of  the  city  reveals  a  much  different  situation  from  that 
of  a  month  ago.  None  of  the  architects  may  now  be  con¬ 
sidered  busy.  The  situation  is  rather  peculiar  this  year.  Out- 
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side  a  few  big  office  and  shop  buildings,  business  blocks  and 
fine  residences,  I  do  not  consider  very  much  doing.  However, 
it  will  be  a  couple  of  weeks  yet  before  it  will  be  possible  to 
draw  reliable  conclusions  as  to  what  the  season  is  going  to 
develop  into.” 

One  important  feature  in  favor  of  the  summer  season  is 
the  lack  of  labor  troubles. 

The  city  building  inspector’s  report  for  April  shows  that 
183  permits  issued  during  the  month  has  an  estimated  valua¬ 
tion  of  nearly  $307,000,  which  is  about  50  per  cent,  more  than 
for  the  corresponding  month  a  year  ago.  Most  of  these  per¬ 
mits  were  for  new  residences  and  additions. 

The  permit  carrying  the  largest  valuation  was  issued  to 
A.  E.  Macomber,  the  brick  manufacturer,  for  a  flat  building, 
four  stories  high,  200  feet  long  and  36  feet  deep,  costing 
$35,000.  The  building  will  be  constructed  of  brick,  stone 
and  wood. 

The  Gendron  Wheel  Company  got  a  permit  to  erect  a 
six-story,  brick  and  iron  salesroom  and  warehouse,  size  50 
feet  front  and  100  feet  deep.  This  will  be  an  addition  to  the 
present  plant  and  will  cost  about  $20,000. 

James  Hales  took  out  a  permit  to  erect  a  flat  building  of 


building  on  Ontario  street,  the  cost  to  be  $12,000.  The  Kar- 
nack  Realty  Company  will  erect  a  four-story,  commercial 
building  for  the  Heavy  Hardware  Company  on  Huron  street, 
near  Monroe  street.  Leander  Burdick  will  build  a  three- 
story,  commercial  brick  building  on  Huron  street,  between 
Jefferson  avenue  and  Monroe  street,  the  size  to  be  32x120 
feet.  The  contract  has  been  let  for  the  erection  of  a  coli¬ 
seum,  100x200  feet  in  size,  40  feet  high,  at  the  corner  of 
Bancroft  and  Ashland  avenues.  The  structure  will  be  erected 
for  the  Coliseum  Amusement  Company. 

Joseph  Pheils  has  the  contract  for  erecting  a  brick  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  Detroit  avenue  school  building,  the  approximate 
cost  being  $15,000. 

The  first  residence  of  the  kind  to  be  erected  in  the  city 
is  that  of  a  colonial  style  for  Fred  F.  Smith  of  Winthrop 
street,  near  Collingwood  avenue.  The  foundation  is  of 
cement  block,  the  porch  floors  being  of  the  same  material. 
The  superstructure  is  wood  covered  with  cement  on  metal 
lath.  The  building  is  fireproof,  the  exterior  being  very 
artistic  and  of  light  gray  color. 

The  Kalida  Tile  and  Lumber  Company,  of  Kalida,  Ohio, 
with  a  capital  stock  of  $10,000,  has  been  incorporated  by 
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Machine  House  and  Approach  to  C.  N.  Adams’s  Brick  Plant,  Alexandria,  La. 


two  stories,  size  96x89  feet,  at  the  corner  of  Milburn  avenue 
and  Albion  street.  The  building  is  being  constructed  of  brick 
and  will  cost  $11,000. 

The  only  permit  of  any  consequence  issued  during  this 
month  thus  far  was  to  Mrs.  J.  B.  Bell  for  the  erection  of  a 
brick  store  building  of  two  stories  on  St.  Clair  street,  size 
52x120,  costing  $7,200. 

Only  thirty-four  permits  were  issued  during  the  first  ten 
days  of  this  month;  only  about  one-half  of  those  issued  for 
the  same  time  last  month. 

The  latest  project,  which  seems  in  a  good  way  of  ma¬ 
terializing,  is  a  six-story,  pressed  brick,  stone  and  steel  build¬ 
ing,  to  be  erected  at  the  corner  of  Jefferson  avenue  and  Su¬ 
perior  street,  the  cost  being  estimated  at  $150,000.  Architect 
George  Mills  has  already  drawn  plans  for  the  building. 

Among  the  new  projects  on  tap  is  a  four-story,  commercial 
building  for  Harry  W.  Wachter,  to  occupy  42  feet  frontage  on 
Huron  street,  adjoining  the  rear  of  the  Spitzer  building.  Fred 
L.  Seibert  has  decided  to  erect  a  three-story  brick  factory 


Bernard  H.  Recker,  Charles  H.  Veach,  Harry  M.  Lee,  Levi 
G.  Lee  and  S.  Frank  Recker. 

The  Bell  pottery,  at  Findlay,  is  being  removed  to  Co¬ 
lumbus. 

The  Superior  Brick  Company,  at  Lima,  has  received  an 
order  for  2,000,000  bricks  from  the  National  Cash  Register 
Company,  at  Dayton.  The  Superior  people  were  just  recently 
incorporated  and  organized. 

A.  B.  Klay,  of  the  Klay  Tile  Roofing  Company,  of  Lima, 
has  brought  a  suit  in  Common  Pleas  Court,  *  in  which  he 
alleges  he  has  been  duped  by  the  other  members  of  the  con¬ 
cern.  Mr.  Klay  has  valuable  patents  for  the  manufacture  of 
tile  roofing  and  recently  went  to  Lima  and  formed  a  company. 
He  claims  he  placed  a  number  of  brick  and  clay-making  ma¬ 
chines  into  the  plant  and  was  to  have  a  good  salary  as  man¬ 
ager  and  a  third  interest  in  the  business.  Instead,  he  says, 
he  has  received  nothing,  though  the  company  has  made 
money  from  the  start.  Mr.  Klay  is  seeking  for  a  dissolution 
of  the  company  and  a  money  judgment.  T.  O.  D. 
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RESULTS  OF  TESTS  OF  COMMON  BUILDING  BRICK  FOR 
THE  BUREAU  OF  BUILDINGS,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


By  Ira  H.  Woolson.* 


IN  CONNECTION  WITH  the  investigative  work  for  the 
Bureau  of  Buildings,  Borough  of  Manhattan,  upon  many 
new  composition  building  materials  now  appearing  on 
the  market  in  the  form  of  bricks,  building  blocks,  etc.,  it  be¬ 
came  desirable  to  know  the  strength  and  other  properties  of 
the  common  clay  brick  at  present  used  in  this  city.  Diligent 
search  failed  to  discover  any  test  records  which  were  at  all 
adequate  to  our  needs.  In  fact,  the  paucity  of  information 
was  surprising.  A  few  test  records  were  found  in  various 
engineering  books,  but  the  data  were  very  incomplete  and 
many  of  the  tests  were  so  ancient  that  the  results  were 
practically  valueless.  Methods  of  brick  manufacture  have 
changed  greatly  in  the  past  twenty-five  years,  and  naturally 
the  quality  of  the  product  has  also  changed.  The  set  of  tests 
recorded  here  was  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  supplying 
the  much  needed  information. 

The  experiments  include  tests  of  transverse  and  crushing 
strength,  also  absorption,  fire  and  freezing  tests.  It  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  series  is  more  complete  than  any  that  has 
hitherto  been  published  upon  the  brick  of  this  vicinity;  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  recognized  that  the  data  are  too  meager  to  enable 


Ira  H.  Woolson,  New  York  City. 


one  to  draw  definite  conclusions.  They  simply  give  an  indica¬ 
tion  of  probable  values.  At  least  five  times  this  number  of 
tests  should  be  made  upon  each  kind  of  brick  before  final 
judgment  is  passed  upon  its  quality. 

The  samples  for  test  were  selected  at  the  building  where 
they  were  to  be  used,  and  much  care  was  exercised  to  secure 
average  quality  stock.  Although  all  the  varieties  of  brick 
used  in  the  city  were  not  tested,  it  is  believed  that  those  se¬ 
lected  fairly  represent  the  machine-molded,  soft  mud  brick 
now  being  delivered  in  the  city.  Through  the  courtesy  of 
the  Bureau  of  Buildings  the  standard  specifications  adopted 
by  the  Bureau  are  printed  in  connection  with  this  article. 
The  specifications  are  based  upon  the  data  of  these  tests, 
supplemented  by  such  other  information  as  was  obtainable. 

As  a  rule,  strength  tests  were  made  on  five  bricks  of  each 
variety.  If  the  bricks  were  unevenly  burned,  showing  some 
“hard”  and  some  “salmon”  or  “pale”  burned  bricks  among 
an  otherwise  average  medium  burned  stock,  the  selection  of 
five  bricks  would  be  made  to  include  one  each  of  the  hard  and 
soft-burned  classes.  If  the  bricks  were  badly  burned  with  the 
result  that  a  large  percentage  showed  fire  cracks,  or  if  care- 

*  Adjunct  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering.  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity,  New  York  City. 


lessness  in  screening  the  clay  was  evidenced  by  ocacsional 
large  pebbles  in  the  bricks,  one  of  these  more  or  less  de¬ 
fective  bricks  was  included  in  the  test  lot.  In  selecting  the 
brick  no  attention  was  paid  as  to  where  or  by  whom  they 
were  made.  Subsequent  investigation  disclosed  that  they 
were  all  manufactured  along  the  shore  of  the  Hudson  river. 
One  set  of  Philadelphia  pressed  brick  was  tested  for  com¬ 
parison.  The  trade-marks  which  the  bricks  bore  have  been 
omitted  from  the  report  for  obvious  reasons. 

The  following  method  of  testing  was  adopted:  Five  bricks 
were  first  tested  transversely,  producing  ten  half  bricks. 
Five  of  these  were  tested  for  crushing  strength;  three  others 
were  taken  to  determine  absorption,  being  afterward  crushed 
wet.  The  remaining  two  half  bricks  were  used  for  fire  tests. 
Duplicate  bricks  were  used  for  the  balance  of  the  fire  test, 
and  for  the  freezing  tests.  By  this  plan  the  same  bricks 
were  used  for  the  different  tests  so  far  as  possible.  A  de¬ 
tailed  description  of  the  method  of  conducting  each  test  is 
given,  because  such  information  is  often  useful  to  investi¬ 
gators  who  desire  to  compare  results.  Unfortunately,  many 
published  test  reports  lose  much  value  because  these  data 
are  omitted. 

Table  I.  gives  a  detailed  statement  of  the  results  of  each 
test. 

Transverse  Test. — The  bricks  were  supported  on  well- 
rounded  knife-edge  support  7  ins.  apart,  care  being  taken  to 
insure  an  even  bearing  on  each  support,  thus  avoiding  twist¬ 
ing  stresses.  The  load  was  applied  at  the  middle  by  a  sim¬ 
ilar  rounded  edge. 

The  modulus  of  rupture  was  calculated  from  the  well- 
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known  formula,  R  = - ,  and  serves  to  bring  the 
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transverse  strength  to  a  common  standard  for  comparison, 
irrespective  of  variations  in  size  of  cross-section. 

The  results  in  many  cases  were  much  lower  than  ex¬ 
pected,  and  indicate  either  that  brick  have  deteriorated  in 
quality  or  that  the  figures  given  in  engineering  hand-books 
and  text-books  are  based  upon  tests  of  selected  stock,  in 
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which  case  they  are  misleading.  With  two  or  three  excep¬ 
tions,  the  average  modulus  of  rupture  was  20  to  50  per  cent, 
lower  than  recorded  for  common  brick  in  most  books.  As 
brick  in  a  wall  rarely  fail  by  crushing,  but  often  break 
crosswise,  due  to  unequal  loading,  or  settlement  of  founda¬ 
tion,  the  transverse  strength  is  an  important  characteristic. 
The  average  modulus  of  rupture  for  the  series  exclusive  of 
the  Philadelphia  brick  was  499  lbs.  per  sq.  in. 

Compressive  Tests. — The  half  bricks  used  for  this  test 
were  faced  with  a  thin  layer  of  plaster  to  provide  an  even 
bedding  surface,  and  an  adjustable  bearing  plate  in  the  ma¬ 
chine  insured  uniform  loading  over  the  whole  surface. 

Apparently  no  intimate  relation  exists  between  the  trans¬ 
verse  and  crushing  strengths.  While  in  a  general  way  the 
results  of  one  test  may  indicate  what  to  expect  in  the  other, 
it  is  an  uncertain  guide,  for  wide  variations  in  one  kind  of 
test  show  no  corresponding  fluctuations  in  the  other.  This 
same  fact  was  noted  by  the  state  geologist  of  New  Jersey  in 
discussing  a  large  series  of  tests  made  by  the  writer  upon 


the  bricks  of  that  State,  the  report  of  which  was  recently 
published  in  Volume  VI  of  the  State  Geological  Survey. 

The  lack  of  conformity  between  the  transverse  and 
crushing  strength  is  plainly  shown  in  Table  II,  where  the  top 
of  each  heavy  parallel  line  indicates  the  average  compres¬ 
sive  strength  of  five  brick  of  one  variety,  while  the  bottom 
end  of  the  line  indicates  the  average  transverse  strength  of 
the  same  five  bricks.  The  apparent  absence  of  relation  be¬ 
tween  the  strength  and  the  absorption  is  also  indicated  by 
the  irregular  curve  below  the  parallel  lines,  in  which  the 
average  point  of  absorption  for  each  variety  of  brick  is  plot¬ 
ted  immediately  under  the  parallel  line  representing  the 
strength  of  the  same  brick.  In  studying  the  comparison, 
however,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  strength  averages 
were  plotted  from  sets  of  five,  while  the  absorption  tests 
were  made  in  sets  of  three.  This  might  make  some  difference. 
A  much  larger  number  of  tests  should  be  made  in  order  to 
obtain  a  true  index  of  the  relation  if  any  exists. 

The  effect  of  crushing  the  bricks  while  wet  is  also  shown 
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on  the  parallel  lines  by  the  short  cross  lines,  each  cross 
line  indicating  one  brick.  In  cases  where  the  strength  wet 
was  an  increase  rather  than  a  decrease,  it  is  shown  by  a  dot¬ 
ted  line  at  the  end.  The  average  compressive  strength  of  the 
present  series  exclusive  of  the  Philadelphia  pressed  brick 
was  3,943  lbs.  per  sq.  in. 

Absorption  Test. — Following  the  line  of  some  experiments 
made  by  the  writer  during  the  past  year  upon  rapidity  of  ab¬ 
sorption  in  bricks,  the  method  of  getting  that  value  in  this 
instance  was  as  follows: 

Three  samples  of  each  variety  of  brick  were  chosen.  The 
samples  were  all  half  bricks,  thus  giving  one  broken  surface. 
They  were  first  carefully  dried  at  a  temperature  of  about  150 
degrees  Fahrenheit  to  a  constant  weight.  This  usually  took 
four  or  five  days.  Two  of  the  bricks  were  then  immersed  in 
water  and  the  third  was  placed  with  one  face  only  in  contact 
with  the  water  to  a  depth  of  y8  in. 

Weighings  were  made  and  absorption  calculated  by  weight 
at  30  minutes,  4  hours,  1  day,  2  days  and  5  days.  The  re¬ 
sults  are  very  interesting.  As  a  rule,  over  90  per  cent,  of  the 
total  absorption  took  place  during  the  first  thirty  minutes. 
In  four  hours  the  absorption  was  nearly  complete.  The  aver¬ 
age  increase  from  two  days  to  five  days  was  less  than  %  of  1 
per  cent.,  thus  showing  the  latter  limit  to  be  unnecessary  for 
comparative  work.  It  is  surprising  to  note  that  in  the  major¬ 
ity  of  cases  the  bricks  which  had  one  face  only  in  contact 
with  the  water  had  a  higher  percentage  of  absorption  in 
thirty  minutes  than  those  of  the  same  variety  which  were 
fully  immersed.  This  advantage  once  gained  was  maintained 
throughout. 

From  the  experience  of  a  large  number  of  comparative 
tests,  it  is  the  writer’s  opinion  that  this  is  the  correct  way  to 
make  absorption  tests.  The  water  is'  drawn  up  into  the  speci¬ 
men  by  capillary  attraction  and  drives  the  air  out,  thus  giving 
a  more  perfect  saturation  than  is  obtained  by  placing  the 
specimen  under  water.  It  also  approaches  more  nearly  the 
condition  of  a  brick  in  the  face  of  a  wall  exposed  to  a  rain¬ 
storm.  Some  investigators  are  arguing  that  the  only  proper 
way  to  make  an  absorption  test  upon  this  material  is  first  to 
exhaust  the  air  by  vacuum  pump.  It  would  undoubtedly 
give  a  higher  percentage,  but  would  it  be  a  fair  result?  The 
writer  objects  to  that  method  as  introducing  unnatural  and 
forced  conditions  which  could  never  actually  exist  in  prac¬ 
tice.  It  is  extremely  doubtful  if  air  which  is  so  thoroughly 
occluded  in  a  brick  that  it  requires  a  vacuum  pump  to  re¬ 
move  it  would  ever  come  out  when  that  brick  is  built  into  a 
wall. 

It  is  important  that  a  brick  be  first  dried  to  a  constant 
weight,  then  if  placed  with  one  face  in  contact  with  water  for 
forty-eight  hours  it  is  pretty  certain  to  absorb  about  as  much 
water  as  would  ever  get  into  it  under  natural  conditions. 
Long  continued  contact  with  water  will  increase  the  absorp¬ 
tion  a  little,  but  not  enough  to  make  it  worth  while  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  test  over  forty-eight  hours.  The  rate  of  absorption 
is  important,  and  is  obtained  by  weighing  at  short  intervals 
in  the  beginning  of  the  test.  No  study  was  made  of  the  effect 
of  varying  the  depth  the  single  face  was  immersed,  but  it 
probably  would  make  little  difference  up  to  one-third  the 
height  of  the  brick. 

Whether  this  method  would  prove  equally  satisfactory 
when  applied  to  a  dense  brick  like  a  paving  brick  was  not 
determined.  It  is  quite  likely  they  would  require  deeper  im¬ 
mersion. 

There  is  another  very  decided  advantage  gained  by  wet¬ 
ting  one  side  only.  If  a  brick  has  any  tendency  to  stain  or 
effloresce  this  method  will  bring  it  out.  If  a  stain  is  likely 
to  occur  it  will  probably  appear  before  complete  absorption 
has  taken  place.  The  water  will  drive  it  out  at  the  top. 
Effloresce  may  also  appear  in  the  same  way  while  the  brick 
is  wet,  but  ordinarily  not.  However,  if  there  is  any  ten¬ 
dency  to  produce  this  discoloration,  it  will  promptly  appear 


when  the  brick  begins  to  dry  after  the  absorption  test  is  fin¬ 
ished.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  New  York  Building  Bureau 
has  adopted  this  method  of  test  in  its  standard  specifications. 

Immediately  after  specimens  had  been  weighed  for  the 
five  days  of  absorption,  they  were  faced  with  plaster  and 
crushed  to  ascertain  the  effect  of  saturation  upon  the 
strength;  comparison  being  made  with  the  other  half  of  the 
same  brick  tested  in  its  normal  condition.  Over  70  per  cent, 
of  the  bricks  showed  a  decrease  in  strength  varying  from 
10  to  45  per  cent.  The  remainder  reversed  the  proposition 
and  gave  an  increase  rather  than  a  decrease  in  strength. 

The  reason  for  this  is  uncertain,  but  probably  may  be 
attributed  to  the  well-known  fact  that,  owing  to  presence  of 
pebbles,  small  cavities  or  imperfect  burning,  one-half  of  a 
common  clay  brick  is  often  much  stronger  than  the  other 
half.  This  is  the  only  explanation  which  would  account  for 
the  erratic  results  obtained.  One  column  of  the  table  is  de¬ 
voted  to  the  percentage  loss,  due  to  crushing  wet,  but  when 
there  was  a  gain  it  is  indicated  by  an  interrogation  mark  (?), 
no  calculation  being  made. 

Fire  Tests. — The  fire  test  was  applied  merely  to  ascertain 
the  relative  resistance  of  each  variety  of  brick  to  heat.  The 
method  used  was  adopted  simply  because  it  was  a  convenient 
way  to  get  relative  results.  Whether  it  is  the  best  method  for 
a  laboratory  test  is  undetermined,  but  it  served  the  purpose 
intended.  Possibly  it  is  too  severe.  Without  doubt  the  cor¬ 
rect  way  to  test  brick  by  fire  is  to  build  a  wall  in  a  test  house 
and  then  test  it  like  a  partition. 

Two  half  bricks  of  each  variety  were  placed  in  a  cold  gas 
oven  and  so  arranged  that  the  flames  could  play  upon  them, 
but  the  sharp  jets  of  blue  flame  could  not  strike  them.  The 
heat  was  raised  very  gradually,  a  temperature  of  800  degrees 
Fahrenheit  being  obtained  in  half  an  hour,  and  1,700  degrees 
Fahrenheit  (about  the  heat  of  a  burning  building),  in  fifty 
minutes.  This  heat  was  then  maintained  for  ten  minutes.  A 
maximum  of  1,750  degrees  Fahrenheit  was  recorded.  At  the 
expiration  of  one  hour  one  brick  of  each  kind  was  removed 
and  immediately  placed  under  a  strong  jet  of  cold  water. 
The  duplicates  were  allowed  to  cool  slowly  in  the  furnace. 
As  a  rule,  the  bricks  subjected  to  water  showed  the  worse 
punishment,  but  there  were  exceptions.  Nearly  all  of  them 
were  perceptibly  weakened.  A  second  test  was  made  in  the 
same  manner,  except  that  the  maximum  temperature  attained 
was  1,300  degrees  Fahrenheit.  The  effects  were  the  same  in 
kind  but  little  less  in  degree',  as  may  be  seen  by  inspection 
of  the  table.  It  is  evident  that  bricks  of  this  character  can¬ 
not  be  heated  to  dull  redness  without  danger  of  being  ruined. 
A  peculiar  fact  only  explainable  by  variation  in  quality  of 
samples  is  that  the  specimens  heated  to  a  bright  red  heat 
were  generally  in  better  condition  than  those  heated  to  a  dull 
redness. 

Tests  on  two  or  three  lots  are  missing  in  the  fire  and 
freezing  series,  because  enough  bricks  were  not  secured  at 
first,  and  later  they  could  not  be  found.  Many  piles  were  cov¬ 
ered  deep  with  ice  and  snow. 

Freezing  Tests. — Two  half  bricks  from  each  lot  were 
taken  for  this  test.  They  were  first  soaked  for  a  week,  then 
placed  in  a  refrigeration  room  and  allowed  to  freeze,  after 
which  they  were  thoroughly  thawed  in  water  at  about  120 
degrees  Fahrenheit.  The  thawing  occupied  about  forty  min¬ 
utes.  They  were  then  put  back  in  the  freezing  room.  This 
alternate  freezing  and  thawing  was  repeated  twenty  times. 
The  period  of  freezing  usually  occupied  twenty-three  hours, 
but  occasionally  forty-seven  hours  were  taken.  The  tempera¬ 
ture  ranged  from  4  degrees  to  16  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

The  results  of  the  test  were  not  very  satisfactory.  Only 
one  brick  was  really  ruined  by  the  test,  and  it  had  an  open 
shelly  structure.  A  few  of  the  others  developed  cracks,  but 
the  larger  part  showed  no  apparent  deterioration. 

Sand-lime  and  cement  materials  tested  in  the  same  way 
have  given  data  equally  favorable  to  the  brick.  Some  experi- 
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ments  are  being  made  to  ascertain  if  a  greater  number  of 
freezings  will  break  down  the  specimens. 

The  writer’s  results  on  this  test  are  not  in  accord  with 
those  reported  by  Professor  Marston  in  Engineering  News, 
for  April  21,  1904,  and  further  supplemented  by  recent  letters. 
Professor  Marston  is  usually  able  to  disintegrate  any  brick 
in  six  to  fifteen  freezings  at  temperatures  slightly  above  zero. 
His  work  is  all  done  on  1  inch  cubes  cut  from  the  bricks,  and 
this  may  account  in  part  for  the  variation  in  results.  Per¬ 
haps  there  is  also  a  difference  in  quality  of  material  tested. 
The  writer  is  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  whole  or  half  bricks 
should  be  tested,  preferably  the  latter,  because  they  expose 
the  interior  to  action  of  water  and  frost. 

If  1-inch  cubes  are  cut  from  a  brick,  it  is  likely  to  cut  the 
bonds  of  the  material  and  the  small  portion  tested  will  not 
offer  the  resistance  of  its  original  condition.  This  is  partic¬ 
ularly  true  in  clay  bricks  where  a  distinct  lamination  is  often 
shown  in  a  fractured  surface.  Of  course,  it  is  much  cheaper 
and  easier  to  test  a  dozen  1-inch  cubes  than  a  dozen  half 
bricks  if  the  freezing  is  done  by  salt  and  ice  mixture.  On 
the  other  hand,  this  would  be  largely  offset  by  the  cost  of 
cutting.  The  writer  has  made  a  few  tests  upon  one  and  two- 
inch  cubes,  but  the  results  are  not  different  from  those  ob¬ 
tained  upon  the  largest  samples. 

The  whole  question  of  the  method  of  testing  bricks  should 
be  brought  to  a  common  standard,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the 
American  Society  for  Testing  Materials  may  be  induced  to 
undertake  this  in  the  near  future.  Until  this  is  done  it  will 
be  impossible  to  get  a  proper  valuation  of  a  material  tested 
in  one  laboratory  in  comparison  with  similar  work  done  else¬ 
where. 

REGULATION  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  BUILDINGS,  BOR¬ 
OUGH  OF  MANHATTAN,  FOR  THE  TESTING  OF 
NEW  MATERIALS  OF  CONSTRUCTION. 


The  building  code  of  New  York  City  provides  that 
new  structural  material  of  whatever  character  shall  be  sub¬ 
jected  to  such  tests  to  determine  its  character  and  quality 
as  the  commissioner  of  buildings  for  the  borough  in  which  the 
material  is  to  be  used  shall  direct.  Recently  a  new  material 
known  as  sand-lime  brick  has  come  into  the  market,  and  as  it 
seems  likely  that  concrete  blocks  and  other  forms  of  arti¬ 
ficial  stone  wall  also  soon  be  presented  for  consideration,  it 
was  decided  to  prescribe  general  requirements  and  tests  in 
order  that  the  Bureau  of  Buildings  might  be  assured  that 
such  materials  were  suitable.  It  was  determined  by  the 
Bureau  to  take  common  brick  as  a  standard;  any  new  mate¬ 
rial  to  be  acceptable  should  at  least  prove  equal  to  com¬ 
mon  brick.  The  first  step  was  to  establish  the  quality  of 
common  brick  by  a  series  of  tests  of  such  brick  as  were  sold 
in  the  New  YorlUmarket,  and  Prof.  Ira  H.  Woolson,  of  Colum¬ 
bia  University,  was  engaged  to  conduct  the  necessary  tests. 
Based  on  these  tests,  regulations  have  been  formulated  by 
Mr.  R.  P.  Miller,  chief  engineer,  Bureau  of  Buildings,  and 
have  been  approved  by  Mr.  Isaac  A.  Hopper,  superintendent 
of  buildings,  Borough  of  Manhattan,  New  York  City. 

The  results  of  the  tests  made  by  Professor  Woolson  are 
discussed  by  him  in  an  article  contributed  to  another  column 
of  this  issue.  The  regulations  for  testing  new  materials  of 
construction  that  were  based  on  these  results  are  printed 
here  as  follows: 

1.  The  regulations  are  to  apply  to  all  such  new  materials  as  are 
used  in  building  construction,  in  the  same  manner  and  for  the  same 
purposes,  as  natural  stones,  brick  and  concrete  are  now  authorized 
by  the  building  code. 

2.  Before  any  such  material  is  used  in  buildings,  an  application 
for  its  use  and  for  a  test  of  the  same  must  be  filed  with  the  superin¬ 
tendent  of  buildings.  A  description  of  the  material  and  a  brief  out¬ 
line  of  its  manufacture  must  be  embodied  in  the  application. 

3.  The  material  must  be  subjected  to  the  following  tests  :  Trans¬ 
verse,  compression,  absorption,  freezing  and  fire.  Additional  tests 
may  be  called  for  when,  in  the  judgment  of  the  superintendent,  the 


same  may  be  necessary.  All  such  tests  must  lie  made  at  some  labora¬ 
tory  of  recognized  standing,  under  the  supervision  of  the  engineer  of 
the  Bureau  of  Buildings.  The  tests  will  be  made  at  I  he  expense  of 
the  applicant. 

4.  The  results  of  the  tests,  whether  satisfactory  or  not,  must  be 
placed  on  file  in  the  Bureau  of  Buildings.  They  shall  be  open  to  pub¬ 
lic  inspection,  but  need  not  necessarily  be  published. 

5.  For  the  purposes  of  the  tests,  at  least  fifteen  samples  or  test 
pieces  must  be  provided.  Such  samples  must  represent  the  ordinary 
commercial  product.  They  may  be  selected  from  stock  by  the  super¬ 
intendent  of  buildings,  or  his  representative,  or  may  be  made  in  his 
presence,  at  his  discretion.  The  samples  must  be  approximately  8 
inches  long,  4  inches  wide  and  2  inches  thick.  In  cases  where  the 
material  is  made  and  used  in  special  shapes  or  forms,  full  size  samples 
may  also  be  called  for  and  tested  in  such  manner  as  may  be  directed 
by  the  superintendent  of  buildings,  to  determine  the  physical  char¬ 
acteristic  specified  in  Regulation  3. 

6.  The  samples  may  be  tested  as  soon  as  desired  by  the  applicant, 
but  in  no  case  later  than  sixty  days  after  manufacture. 

7.  The  weight  per  cubic  foot,  and  specific  gravity  of  the  material 
must  be  determined. 

8.  These  tests  shall  be  made  in  series  of  at  least  five,  except  that 
in  the  fire  tests  a  series  of  two  (four  samples)  is  sufficient.  The 
transverse  tests  shall  be  made  first  on  full-size  samples  (8x4x2 
inches).  The  resulting  half  samples  are  then  used'  for  the  compres¬ 
sion  and  absorption  tests  ;  but  in  no  case  must  both  halves  of  the  same 
piece  be  used  in  either  series.  Half  samples  may  also  be  used  for  the 
freezing  and  fire  tests  under  the  same  restrictions.  The  remaining 
samples  are  kept  in  reserve,  in  case  unusual  flaws  or  exceptional  or 
abnormal  conditions  make  it  necessary  to  discard  certain  tests.  All 
the  samples  must  be  marked  for  identification  and  comparison. 

9.  The  transverse  test  shall  be  made  as  follows :  The  sample 
shall  be  placed  flatwise  on  two  rounded-knife-edge  bearings  set  par¬ 
allel,  7  inches  apart.  A  load  is  then  applied'  on  top,  midway  be¬ 
tween  the  supports,  and  transmitted  through  a  similar  rounded  edge, 
until  the  sample  is  ruptured.  The  modulus  of  rupture  shall  then  be 
determined  by  multiplying  the  breaking  load  in  pounds  by  twenty-one 
(three  times  .the  distance  between  supports  in  inches),  and  dividing 
the  result  by  twice  the  product  of  the  width  (approximately  four)  in 
inches,  by  the  square  of  the  depth  (approximately  two)  in  inches. 

10.  The  compression  test  shall  be  made  as  follows  :  The  sample 
must  first  be  thoroughly  dried  to  a  constant  weight.  It  must  be  care¬ 
fully  measured,  then  bedded  flatwise  either  in  plaster  of  paris  or 
blotting  paper,  to  secure  a  uniform  bearing  in  the  testing  machine, 
and  crushed.  The  total  breaking  load  is  then  divided  by  the  area 
in  compression,  in  square  inches. 

11.  The  absorption  test  must  be  made  as  follows  :  The  sample 
is  first  thoroughly  d’ried  to  a  constant  weight.  The  weight  must  be 
carefully  recorded.  It  is  then  placed  in  a  pan  or  tray  of  water,  im¬ 
mersing  it  to  a  depth  of  not  more  than  %  inch.  It  is  again  care¬ 
fully  weighed  at  the  following  periods :  Thirty  minutes,  four  hours 
and  forty-eight  hours,  respectively,  from  the  time  of  immersion,  being 
placed  in  the  water  in  each  case  as  soon  as  the  weight  is  taken.  Its 
compressive  strength,  while  still  wet,  is  then  determined  at  the  end 
of  the  forty-eight  hours  period,  in  the  manner  specified  in  Regula¬ 
tion  10. 

12.  The  freezing  test  is  made  as  follows :  The  sample  is  im¬ 
mersed,  as  described  in  Regulation  11,  for  at  least  four  hours,  and 
then  weighed.  It  is  then  placed  in  a  freezing  mixture  or  a  refriger¬ 
ator,  or  otherwise  subjected  to  a  temperature  of  less  than  15  degrees 
Fahrenheit  for  at  least  twelve  hours.  It  is  then  removed  and  placed 
in  water,  where  it  must  remain  for  at  least  one  hour,  the  temperature 
of  which  is  at  least  150  degrees  Fahrenheit.  This  operation  is  re¬ 
peated  twenty  times,  after  which  the  sample  is  again  weighed  while 
still  wet  from  last  thawing.  Its  crushing  strength  should  then  be 
determined,  as  called  for  in  Regulation  10. 

13.  .  The  fire  test  must  be  mad'e  as  follows :  Two  samples  are 
placed  in  a  cold  gas  furnace,  in  which  the  temperature  is  gradually 
raised  to  1,700  degrees  Fahrenheit  in  one  hour.  One  of  the  samples 
is  then  plunged  in  cold  water  (about  50  to  60  degrees  Fahrenheit), 
and  results  noted.  The  second  sample  is  permitted  to  cool  gradually 
in  air  and  the  result  noted. 

14.  The  following  requirements  must  be  met  to  secure  an  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  materials  :  The  modulus  of  rupture  must  average  450, 
and  must  not  fall  below  350  in  any  case.  The  ultimate  compressive 
strength  must  average  3,000  pound's  per  square  inch,  and  must  not 
fall  below  2,500  in  any  case.  The  percentage  of  absorption  being  the 
weight  of  water  absorbed  divided  by  the  weight  of  the  dry  sample 
must  not  average  higher  than  15  per  cent.,  and  must  not  exceed  20 
per  cent,  in  any  case.  The  reduction  of  compressive  strength  must 
not  be  more  than  33  1-3  per  cent.,  except  when  the  lower  figure  is 
still  above  3.000  pounds  per  square  inch,  the  loss  in  strength  may  be 
neglected.  The  freezing  and  thawing  process  must  not  cause  a  loss  in 
weight  greater  than  10  per  cent.,  nor  a  loss  in  strength  of  more  than 
33  1-3  per  cent.,  except  that  when  the  lower  figure  is  still  above  3,000 
pounds  per  square  inch  the  loss  in  strength  may  be  neglected.  The 
fire  test  must  not  cause  the  material  to  disintegrate.  (Note. — No 
great  stress  will  be  laid  on  this  last  test.) 

15.  The  approval  of  any  material  is  given  only  under  the  follow¬ 
ing  conditions  : 

(a)  A  brand'  mark  for  identification  must  be  impressed  on  or 
otherwise  attached  to  the  material. 

(b)  A  plant  for  the  production  of  the  material  must  be  in  full 
operation  when  the  official  tests  are  made. 

(c)  The  name  of  the  firm  or  corporation,  and  the  responsible 
officers,  must  be  placed  on  file  with  the  superintendent  of  buildings, 
and  changes  in  same  promptly  reported. 

(d)  The  tests  must  be  repeated  at  any  time  when  called  for,  on 
samples  selected  from  the  open  market,  when  there  is  any  doubt 
whether  the  product  is  up  to  the  standard  of  these  regulations. 

(e)  In  case  the  results  of  tests  mad'e  under  this  condition  (d) 
should  show  that  the  standard  of  these  regulations  is  not  maintained, 
the  approval  of  this  bureau  will  be  at  once  suspended  or  revoked. — En¬ 
gineering  News. 
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ANNUAL  ADDRESS  BY  PRESIDENT  KENNEDY. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  FIFTH  ANNUAL  CONVENTION 
OF  THE  WISCONSIN  CLAYWORKERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 

Held  at  Manitowoc,  Wis.,  February  23  and  24,  1905. 

THE  CONVENTION  was  called  to  order  at  2  o’clock, 
Thursday,  February  23rd,  by  President  G.  W.  Kennedy. 
President  Kennedy:  I  have  the  pleasure  of  intro¬ 
ducing  to  you,  gentlemen,  our  mayor,  Mr.  G.  W.  Kemper, 
who  wishes  to  welcome  you  to  our  city. 

ADDRESS  OP  WELCOME  BY  MAYOR  KEMPER. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Convention: 

It  affords  me  great  pleasure,  gentlemen,  to  welcome  you 
to  the  city  of  Manitowoc.  I  am  sorry  that  the  season  and 
the  powers  that  are  above  have  covered  our  beauty  so 


Pres.  G.  W.  Kennedy,  Manitowoc,  Wis. 

much  with  filth  and  snow  that  you  cannot  see  what  a  beauti¬ 
ful  city  we  have  got.  I  have  so  often  mentioned  the  suc¬ 
cesses  and  qualities  of  Manitowoc  in  which  we  exceed  other 
cities,  but  there  is  one  thing  that  I  have  forgotten  to  state 
in  my  former  occasions  of  welcome  to  guests,  and  that  is 
our  clay.  I  think  we  have  the  finest  clay  in  the  State  of 
Wisconsin;  I  think  we  have  the  best  brick  in  the  United 
States,  and  I  am  sure  we  have  the  best  brickmakers  in  the 
world.  (Applause.) 

I  am  sorry  that  we  have  not  a  key  to  deliver  to  you,  but 
almost  anything  else  that  you  want  is  on  tap,  and  our  friend, 
Mr.  Kennedy,  who  is  a  city  father,  and  who  knows  our  city 
and  its  highways  and  byways,  will,  I  think,  be  willing  to 
put  you  on.  I  think  your  deliberations  will  be  to  your  satis¬ 
faction  and  I  hope  you  will  enjoy  yourselves  while  you  are 
in  our  city.  I  thank  you  very  much,  gentlemen.  (Applause.) 


Gentlemen  of  the  Convention: 

Yes,  highways  and  byways,  but  as  a  city  father,  he  means 
everything  that  is  good.  You  don’t  know  how  proud  I  am 
of  the  honor  you  confer  upon  me  as  president  of  this  asso¬ 
ciation,  just  like  a  boy  with  a  new  pair  of  hoots. 

I  can  only  say  that  you  are  welcome,  and  that  we  are 
ready  to  do  our  part,  and  trust  your  stay  with  us  will  be  in¬ 
structive,  and  that  you  will  take  away  with  you  pleasant 
memories  of  the  city  of  Manitowoc  and  of  the  days  spent  in 
it. 

We  have  a  little  banquet  to-night,  not  as  elaborate  as 
we  should  like  to  have  it,  hut  it  will  show  our  good  will 
anyway. 

Gentlemen,  you  are  welcome.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  John  Ringle,  of  Wausau,  being  called  upon,  responded 
to  the  address  of  welcome  as  follows: 

RESPONSE  BY  JOHN  RINGLE. 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Mayor,  Gentlemen. — I  have  heard  that 
men  have  been  called  to  labor  at  the  eleventh  hour  and 
have  received  the  same  wages  as  those  who  came  the  first 
hour,  but  it  is  somewhat  unusual  to  call  a  man  to  fill  an 
occasion  at  the  twelfth  hour,  and  it  looks  to  me  a  good  deal 
like  throwing  ballast  overboard  to  obtain  a  landing. 

So  far  as  representing  the  Wisconsin  Clayworkers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  on  this  occasion  I  simply  wish  to  say  that  we  fully 
appreciate  the  words  of  welcome  that  have  been  extended 
to  us  by  the  mayor  of  the  beautiful  city  of  Manitowoc  and 
the  president  of  this  association,  and  we  heartily  thank 
them  for  it.  I  extend  the  thanks  of  this  association  for  the 
pleasant  words  that  have  been  spoken  on  this  occasion 
as  a  welcome. 

This  association  is  comparatively  new.  Not  all  the 
clayworkers  are  present,  but  those  who  are  here  represent 
an  industry  that  we  believe  is  as  important  as  any  of  the 
industries  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin.  We  are  entering  the 
field  to  fill  a  place  that  is  becoming  more  and  more  im¬ 
portant.  The  woods  of  Wisconsin  are  becoming  denuded 
and  we  are  bound  to  furnish  the  building  material  to  build 
our  homes,  our  churches  and  our  factories  for  the  years  to 
come.  We  aim  to  furnish  such  material  as  will  do  us  honor, 
and  we  come  here  together  for  the  purpose  of  making  im¬ 
provements,  if  possible,  in  that  material,  and  our  aim  is  to 
furnish  the  best  material  in  the  land. 

We  propose  to  keep  abreast  with  men  in  the  same  in¬ 
dustries  in  our  sister  states,  and  for  that  reason  we  come 
together  to  consult  and  hear  others,  and  in  that  way  try  to 
correct  our  misfortunes. 

Not  only  the  clayworkers  are  here,  but  the  machine  men 
and  the  men  who  publish  our  journals,  to  give  us  their 
assistance.  We  are  glad  they  are  present,  and  I  trust,  and 
I  think  that  there  is  no  doubt  but  what  this  meeting,  fol¬ 
lowing  in  the  wake  of  those  that  are  past,  will  he  as  good 
as  those  that  are  past,  and  will  improve  from  year  to  year 
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and  be  more  useful  and  beneficial.  I  trust  that  we  will  be 
able  to  make  it  so  successful  that  we  will  induce  all  the 
clayworkers  in  the  State  to  come  to  this  gathering  and 
participate  with  us  in  all  the  gatherings. 

I  wish  to  thank  the  mayor  and  the  people  of  the  city 
of  Manitowoc  for  the  hearty  welcome  they  have  extended 
to  us. 

Again  thanking  you  in  behalf  of  the  association.  (Ap¬ 
plause.) 

Letters  from  Absent  Members. 

Mr.  F.  Vogt:  I  am  in  receipt  of  the  following  letters  from 
absent  members  which  I  will  read  to  you. 

rortage,  Wis.,  Feb.  15,  1905. 

Mr.  F.  Vogt : 

Dear  Sir. — It  is  impossible  for  me  to  attend  the  convention.  My 
wife  is  ill  and  in  such  a  condition  that  I  can’t  hardly  leave  the  house 
for  half  a  day.  So  please  excuse  me.  Yours  respectfully, 

H.  C.  AFFELDT. 

Rolla,  Mo.,  Feb.  21,  1905. 

Mr.  F.  Vogt,  Manitowoc,  Wis.  : 

Dear  Mr.  Vogt.— Inclosed  you  will  And  a  short  paper  on  “Some 
Non-Metallic  Materials  Used  in  Buildings  and  Other  Constructions.” 

I  regret  that  I  am  unable  to  treat  this  subject  in  the  manner 
which  its  importance  deserves.  I  do  not  care  to  have  the  paper 
published'  as  it  is,  either  in  the  clay  journals  or  the  proceedings  of 
our  association.  I  trust  you  will  observe  this  request  and  return 
the  manuscript  to  me.  I  will  be  glad  to  put  this  paper  in  shape 
for  publication  in  the  proceedings  of  Jhe  association. 

Please  extend  to  the  association  my  best  wishes  for  a  successful 
meeting.  I  regret  that  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  attend,  but  shall 
hope  to  be  with  you  at  one  of  the  coming  meetings.  Remember  me 
to  all  inquiring  friends.  Very  respectfully, 

E.  R.  BUCKLEY. 

President  Kennedy:  Tbe  first  number  on  our  program  is 
a  paper  on  “The  Manufacture  of  Face  Brick  in  Wisconsin,” 
by  Oscar  Wilson,  of  Menomonie,  Wis. 

THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  FACE  BRICK  IN  WISCONSIN. 

By  O.  Wilson,  Menomonie,  Wis.  • 

Gentlemen  of  the  Convention: 

When  the  secretary  asked  me  to  help  him  out  on  the  program 
and  assigned  me  this  subject,  “The  Manufacture  of  Face  Brick  in 
Wisconsin,”  I  thought  that  would  be  about  as  easy  a  thing  as  he 
could  have  given  me,  and  I  kept  putting  it  off,  and  puting  it  off, 
and  in  that  way  I  think  I  was  a  good  deal  like  the  minister  (I  think 
Mr.  Kennedy  told  us  about  him  last  year)  ;  at  any  rate,  the  devil 
only  knows  what  I  am  going  to  say,  I  don’t. 

The  manufacture  of  front  brick,  as  everyone  knows,  requires  the 
raw  material,  or  clay,  in  sufficient  quantities,  and  accessibility  to 
transportation  facilities  after  being  manufactured. 

Inasmuch  as  the  general  appearance  of  a  building  conveys  to  the 
naked  eye  the  stability  and  character  of  an  investment,  it  is  usually 
desired,  both  on  the  part  of  the  architects  and  owners,  to  get  the 
best  front  brick  that  can  be  purchased  for  a  certain  price,  enabling 
them  to  construct  their  building  so  as  to  come  within  their  estimate, 
and  it,  therefore,  behooves  every  manufacturer  of  front  brick  to 
meet  this  demand  by  producing  a  good  article  at  as  low  a  cost  per 
thousand  as  it  is  possible  to  do.  In  order  to  do  this  successfully, 
it  Is  necessary  to  have  the  best  equipment  and  machinery  that  money 
can  buy.  Careful  attention  to  every  detail  is  also  very  necessary. 
The  clay  must  be  carefully  gathered  and  prepared,  the  brick  must 
be  made  mechanically  perfect,  and  must  be  properly  set  and  burned. 
After  the  brick  have  reached  this  point,  there  is  another  feature  to 
be  seriously  considered,  and  this  is  one  which,  if  neglected',  will 
net  a  heavy  loss  to  the  manufacturer,  and  this  is  the  sorting  of  the 
brick  to  a  uniform  shade.  The  company  which  I  represent  is  a  large 
manufacturer  of  front  brick,  and  we  have  yet  to  find  the  burner 
who  can  burn  a  kiln  of  brick  and  have  them  all  the  same  shade, 
although  of  practically  the  same  color.  Our  front  brick  are  sorted 
into  eight  distinct  different  shades,  as  well  as'  a  certain  percentage 
of  seconds  and  culls.  This  necessarily  requires  intelligent  and  ex¬ 
perienced  men  to  sort  bricks  out  of  different  kilns  of  different  burns 
to  run  strictly  uniform  in  shade. 

You  will  appreciate  the  fact  that  brick  manufacturers  are  gen¬ 
erally  liable  to  neglect  something  in  this,  that  or  the  other  depart¬ 
ment,  for  the  sake  of  saving  a  few  cents  per  day  in  a  man’s  wages, 
by  putting  a  cheaper  man  in  a  certain  department  of  the  process  of 
manufacture  who  has  not  the  necessary  experience,  and,  while  he 
does  the  best  he  can,  does  not  do  as  well  as  an  experienced  man  whose 
services  can  oftentimes  be  secured,  and  the  apparent  saving  is  fre¬ 


quently  an  expensive  one,  for  when  the  brick  are  ready  for  shipment 
instead  of  being  front  brick  they  are  only  fit  for  common  work. 

Architects  and  owners  are  becoming  more  and  more  rigid  in  their 
instructions  to  their  superintendents  of  construction,  both  as  regards 
material  used  and  workmanship,  and  especially  exacting  on  front 
brick.  When  they  pay  the  additional  price  for  selected  front  brick 
and  also  an  additional  price  for  laying  them,  they  have  a  perfect 
right  to  be  more  exacting  and  to  expect  better  than  common  bricks. 
Any  person  erecting  a  building  of  any  kind,  from  a  business  block 
on  the  main  street  of  the  city  to  a  warehouse  on  some  back  street  or 
near  the  railroad  yards,  can  much  better  afford  to  pay  an  extra  price 
per  thousand  for  what  few  brick  are  needed  for  the  front  of  his 
building,  which  would  probably  amount  to  only  a  very  few  hundred 
dollars,  and  thus  increase  the  value  of  the  building,  in  many  cases 
from  $1,000  to  $5,000,  when  thrown  upon  the  market  for  sale. 

Front  brick  that  are  made,  set  and  burned  in  a  first-class  man¬ 
ner,  if  not  sorted  to  run  uniform  in  shade,  fall  far  from  being  suitable 
for  facing  purposes,  and  the  extra  care,  expense,  etc.,  in  making  front 
brick  that  demand  a  higher  price  than  common  brick,  is  all  for 
naught,  and  comes  out  of  the  brick  manufacturer's  pocket,  and  if  not 
realized  at  the  tim.e,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  will  be  more  emphatically 
impressed  upon  his,  mind  when  he  closes  his  books  for  the  year  and 
finds  its  profits  for  front  brick  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  account. 
(Applause.) 

President  Kennedy:  We  will  now  listen  to  a  paper  en¬ 
titled  “Drain  Tile,  Its  Use  and  Method  of  Manufacture,”  by 
Charles  Burridge,  Tecumseh,  Mich. 

DRAIN  TILE,  ITS  USE  AND  METHOD  OF  MANUFACTURE. 

By  Charles  Burridge,  Tecumseh,  Mich. 

Mr.  President,  Fellow  Clayworkers  of  Wisconsin  : 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Executive  Committee  I  was  given 
the  pleasure  of  preparing  a  paper  for  this  meeting.  I  think  your 
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secretary  must  have  had  in  mind  that  a  person  to  give  a  good  dis¬ 
course  must  either  know  all  about  his  subject  or  nothing  at  all.  I 
think  I  come  in  that  classification,  and  when  I  get  through  you  will 
also  know.  However,  we  all  meet  on  common  ground.  We  are 
advancing  in  all  tile  drainage,  and  as  my  Iowa  friend  used  to  say, 
"He  believed  in  tile  drainage  because  drain  tile  enabled  him  to  grow 
more  corn,  feed  more  hogs*  buy  more  tile,”  etc. 

The  use  of  drain  tile  seems  to  be  quite  generally  misunderstood 
outside  the  territory  where  drainage  Is  almost  an  absolute  necessity 
to  secure  any  crops  at  all ;  and  even  there  we  find  a  great  many  who 
have  an  entirely  wrong  idea  of  it.  It  seems  to  be  a  common  im¬ 
pression  that  the  great  purpose  of  drain  tile  is  to  carry  off  standing 
water  from  some  swamp  or  frogpond,  and  that  the  landowner  for¬ 
tunate  enough  to  have  no  such  places  on  his  premises  has  no  use 
for  tile.  In  the  first  place  we  should  not  speak  of  drainage,  for  that 
term  has  proved  to  be  misleading.  We  should  say  under-drainage, 
if  we  desire  to  make  a  plain  statement.  Even  then  we  do  not  imply 
the  full  value  of  the  use  of  drain  tile,  for  they  do  more  than  drain  ; 
or,  perhaps  we  should  say  that  in  draining  they  effect  other  results 
not  expressed  by  the  name  of  the  process. 

Now  let  us  consider,  step  by  step,  just  what  this  under  drainage 
is,  what  it  does,  and  for  just  what  reasons  it  is  employed.  In  the 
first  place  it  rains  (we  will  leave  snow  and  other  forms  of  moisture 
out  of  consideration  for  the  present),  and  this  rain  saturates  the  earth 
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with  which  it  comes  in  contact;  that  is,  the  particles  of  soil  absorb 
all  the  water  they  can  hold  and  the  spaces  between  the  particles  be¬ 
come  filled  ;  then  the  rain  runs  off  the  surface,  carrying  with  it  the 
animal  and  vegetable  fertilizer  which  has  accumulated  there,  and 
deposits  it  on  the  lowlands,  or  in  some  swamp,  or  empties  it  into  the 
river.  Shortly  the  sun  comes  out  and  bakes  a  crust  over  the  surface 
of  the  field,  sealing  up  the  interstices  between  the  particles  of  soil 
and  cutting  off  all  air  from  the  roots  of  the  vegetation.  Then  the 
farmer  “cultivates”  to  break  up  this  crust  in  order  that  the  roots 
of  the  growing  crop  may  have  the  necessary  air  to  insure  proper 
growth.  These  are  the  conditions  when  there  are  no  drain  tile  in 
the  ground ;  but  let  us  introduce  the  tile. 

It  rains,  and  this  rain  saturates  the  soil  with  which  it  comes  in 
contact ;  not  on  the  surface  only,  but  clear  down  to  the  tile,  and  the 
surplus  which  the  soil  will  not  absorb  is  carried  away  through  the 
tile.  The  soil  is  left  open  and  porous ;  the  air  is  free  to  circulate 
through  it ;  the  moisture  line  goes  much  lower  than  it  otherwise 
would,  and  the  decayed  animal  and  vegetable  matter  upon  the  sur¬ 
face  is  carried  into  the  soil  where  it  may  promote  the  growth  of  the 
crop  in  the  field,  instead  of  the  skunk  cabbage  and  cat-tails  in  the 
neighboring  swamps.  And  this  is  not  all.  The  moisture  line  having 
been  extended  downward,  there  is  less  water  on  the  surface ;  being 
less  water  there  is  less  evaporation ;  and  there  being  less  evaporation 
the  temperature  of  the  soil  is  higher,  for  evaporation  causes  cold. 
The  temperature  is  also  elevated  by  contact  with  the  rain,  which  in 
coming  down  has  absorbed  the  heat  from  the  atmosphere  through 
which  it  has  passed.  Good  authority  states  that  the  temperature 
of  the  soil  of  a  well-drained  field  is,  practically  speaking,  as  high  as 
it  would  be  were  the  field  two  hundred  miles  further  south,  thus 
lengthening  the  farming  season  from  two  to  three  weeks — just  about 
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enough  to  change  the  entire  summer’s  operations  from  one  continuous 
frantic  endeavor  to  keep  up  with  the  procession  to  that  of  being 
ahead  on  the  bandwagon,  with  enough  leisure  to  enjoy  the  music 
and  to  do  everything  well  and  in  proper  season. 

So  far  we  have  spoken  of  under-drainage,  principally  in  regard  to 
its  functions  during  wet  weather,  but  we  must  not  forget  the  drought, 
and  how  the  drain  tile  rule  works  both  ways.  The  soil  is  dry,  but 
there  is  always  some  moisture  in  the  air,  and  the  air  circulating 
through  the  soil  and  the  tile,  which  is  possible  owing  to  the  loose 
condition  of  the  former,  due  to  the  presence  of  the  latter,  leaves  its 
moisture  there.  The  dew  gathers  at  night,  and  the  soil  being  open 
and  porous  absorbs  it  readily  and  carries  its  moisture  down  to  the 
roots  of  the  growing  plants. 

But  the  proper  and  advantageous  disposition  of  rain  water  and 
assistance  at  times  when  there  is  no  rain  are  not  all  that  drain  tile 
are  good  for.  There  are  other  kinds  of  water  to  be  disposed  of ;  for 
Instance,  the  cold  spring  water  that  comes  up  through  the  soil  from 
below.  This  is  water  which  has  fallen  upon  the  earth  once  before,  has 
filtered  through  the  earth  and  given  up  all  its  fertilizing  matter  and 
all  its  heat.  It  chills  the  soil ;  it  crusts  over  the  surface ;  it  closes 
up  the  air  spaces  around  the  particles,  and  is  much  more  detrimental 
than  heavy  rain  to  an  undrained  field.  Drain  tile,  properly  placed, 
arrest  the  upward  course  of  this  water,  and  thereby  not  only  keeps 
the  soil  warm,  but  open  and  in  condition  to  absorb  the  fertilizing 
rains.  Still  another  use  of  drain  tile  is  the  proper  care  of  the  water 
which  runs  off  the  surface  of  the  adjoining  property  which  is  not 
under-drained.  This  is  good  water,  warm  and  full  of  fertilizer,  but 
its  course  must  be  turned.  It  must  go  down  and  leave  its  fertilizer 
in  the  soil.  Drain  tile  accomplishes  that  purpose,  retaining  all  the 
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good  in  the  soil  under  which  they  lay  and  furnishing  quick  exit  for 
all  that  is  not  beneficial. 

The  intimacy  of  relation  between  the  user  and  manufacturer  of 
drain  tile  varies  according  to  locality  ;  but  whatever  it  may  be,  it  is 
of  vital  importance  that  the  manufacturer  should  understand  the 
general  principles  of  under-drainage  and  the  proper  installation  of 
the  tile.  Cases  have  been  cited  where  in  the  earlier  days  the  manu¬ 
facturer  furnished  the  tile,  installed  them  in  the  property  of  the 
landowner,  and  made  agreement  to  settle  after  they  had  demonstrated 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  purchaser  that  they  would  effect  the  benefit 
claimed ;  but  nowadays  such  radical  settling  method’s  are  necessary, 
although  the  tilemaker,  especially  in  a  territory  where  under-drainage 
is  not  common,  should  know  that  the  purchaser  or  agent  understands 
the  proper  use  of  his  product. 

It  used  to  be  thought  that  the  drain  tile  factory  nad  to  be  located 
right  in  the  center  of  a  territory  which  would  consume  its  output,  in 
order  that  the  buyer  might  come  to  the  plant  with  his  wagon  and 
haul  away  the  tile  he  wanted  to  use  at  this  particular  Lime.  This 
condition  made  the  market  the  first  consideration  and  the  clay  to  be 
used  a  point  to  be  decided  later,  with  a  result  that  the  plants  were 
generally  small,  the  clay  very  frequently  indifferent  in  character,  and 
the  cost  of  production  comparatively  high.  But  at  the  present  time 
we  can  point  to  numerous  establishments  located  without  regard  to 
local  market,  where  the  clay  is  suitable  for  economical  working,  where 
the  transportation  facilities  to  the  points  of  consumption  are  good, 
and  where  fue'l  can  be  readily  obtained  at  a  fair  price.  There  is,  of 
course,  a  limit  to  the  distance  which  can  profitably  exist  between  the 
manufacturer  and  consumer  of  drain  tile,  but  this  limit  is  much 
greater  than  is  ordinarily  supposed,  when  the  factory  is  large,  the 
clay  subject  to  easy  access  and  ready  manipulation,  and  proper  fuel 
readily  obtained.  Prom  this  we  gather  the  point  that  in  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  drain-tile  plant,  the  clay,  the  transportation  facilities 
and  the  necessary  fuel  supply  must  be  of  as  desirable  a  nature  and 
perhaps  more  plainly  in  sight  than  the  market. 

The  methods  employed  in  selecting  and  handling  clays  for  the 
manufacture  of  drain  tile  do  not  seem  to  differ  materially  from  those 
followed  in  the  production  of  other  kinds  of  ware,  except  it  is  usually 
considered  necessary  that  a  tile  clay  should  be  a  little  stronger  than 
some  of  the  so-called  good  brick  clays ;  that  it  should  be  more  free 
from  roots,  stones  or  other  objectionable  foreign  substance,  and  that 
it  should  be  much  more  thoroughly  prepared  before  molding.  While 
thorough  preparation  and  pugging  are  a  necessity  in  this  branch  of 
the  clayworking  business,  there  is  a  money-losing  process,  still  quite 
generally  followed  to  gain  those  results,  which  should  be  discarded. 
This  process  is  the  tempering  and  mixing  of  the  clay  in  a  “soak  pit.” 
In  the  first  place  it  costs  something  to  excavate  and  plank  up  a  good 
pit ;  in  the  second  place,  when  it  is  done,  it  involves  the  extra  labor 
of  twice  handling  the  clay ;  and  in  the  third  place  it  does  not  give 
any  better  results  than  proper  disintegrating  and  pugging  machinery. 
Soak  pits  have  cost  many  a  tilemaker  an  amount  which  would  be  a 
fair  profit,  in  addition  to  the  interest  on  the  machinery  investment 
necessary  to  take  their  places,  and  are  an  expensive  relic  of  the  old 
soft-mud  days,  when  prices  were  higher  and  labor  lower.  It  is  pos¬ 
sible,  and  most  eminently  practicable,  to  operate  even  a  medium-size 
tile  plant  with  only  one  handling  of  the  clay  from  the  time  it  is 
taken  from  the  bank  until  it  is  molded  and  cut  off ;  and  even  if  the 
necessary  machinery  to  effect  these  results  cost  twice  as  much  as  It 
does,  it  would  still  pay  good  dividends.  (Applause.) 

President  Kennedy:  The  next  is  a  paper  on  “How  to 
Estimate  the  Cost  of  Brick,  and  Its  Importance  to  the  Brick- 
maker,”  by  J.  G.  Hamilton,  of  Grand  Rapids,  Wis. 

HOW  TO  ESTIMATE  THE  COST  OF  BRICK.  AND  ITS  IMPOR 
TANCE  TO  THE  BRICKMAKER. 

By.  J.  G.  Hamilton,  Grand  Rapids,  Wis. 

Mr.  President,  Gentlemen  of  the  Convention : 

When  a  man  enters  into  a  business,  of  whatsoever  nature,  it  is  on 
the  supposition  that  he  is  going  to  be  able  to  make  that  business  pay 
him  good  returns  on  his  investment  and  labor.  So  when  a  man  en¬ 
gages  in  the  manufacture  of  brick,  his  object  is  not  only  to  make 
a  large  quantity  of  brick,  but  to  make  brick  that  are  going  to  yield 
a  profit  on  the  Investment.  We  may  put  it  that  he  makes  brick  sim¬ 
ply  as  a  money-making,  business  proposition  ;  and  as  a  business  propo¬ 
sition,  the  thing  that  should  be  taken  into  consideration  first  of  all 
is  the  cost  of  manufacture. 

To  begin  with,  the  selling  price  of  all  articles,  either  staple  or 
manufactured,  is  based  entirely  upon  the  cost.  This  relation  between 
the  cost  and  selling  price  forms  the  basic  principle  of  all  business 
transactions  in  fact ;  and  yet,  I  believe  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  fully 
fifty  per  cent,  of  the  brickmakers  in  Wisconsin  do  not  know  what  their 
brick  have  really  cost  them  when  placed  upon  the  market. 

Perhaps  these  men  do  not  realize  the  great  importance  to  them  of 
knowing  what  their  brick  cost ;  or  perhaps  they  do  not  know  how  to 
go  about  to  accomplish  that  end,  and  yet  it  is  not  a  difficult  matter. 
The  first  thing  that  is  necessary  is  to  open  up  an  efficient  set  of 
books.  If  you  do  not  understand  bookkeeping,  and  do  not  feel  that 
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your  business  would  warrant  the  employing  of  a  bookkeeper,  you  can 
no  doubt  make  arrangements  with  some  clerk  who  would  be  glad  to 
do  your  work  evenings  for  a  nominal  sum,  and  I  think  you  will  find 
that  he  will  save  you  his  wages  many  times  over. 

It  is  a  good'  plan,  I  believe,  to  open  a  labor  account  with  each 
department  of  the  yard,  so  that  you  may  know  just  what  the  labor 
for  every  part  of  the  work  costs.  The  expense  labor,  by  that  I  mean 
labor  that  does  not  properly  belong  to  any  particular  department, 
should  be  kept  by  itself.  You  can  then  figure  out  to  your  own  satisfac¬ 
tion  whether  it  would  be  cheaper  for  you  to  let  out  part  of  the 
work  by  piece-work,  or  have  it  all  done  by  day  labor.  Careful  ac¬ 
count  should  be  kept  of  the  fuel  used  each  day  in  the  boiler  room, 
and  of  the  amount  required  to  burn  each  kiln.  If  dryers  are  used, 
they  must  be  kept  track  of  in  such  manner  as  you  will  know  just 
what  it  is  costing  to  dry  your  brick.  An  account  should  also  be  kept 
of  the  amount  of  brick  turned  out  at  the  machine  each  day,  and 
of  the  amount  set  in  the  kilns,  so  that  you  will  know  at  all  times 
the  number  of  green  bricks  you  have  on  hand,  as  well  as  the  amount 
of  finished  product.  Due  allowance  should  be  made  for  loss  by  break¬ 
age  in  the  kilns,  which  is  usually  an  almost  total  loss,  and  with  these 
data  before  you  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  determine  at  any  time  very 
close  to  what  your  brick  are  costing. 

Some  of  you  may  ask :  Why  go  to  all  the  trouble  and  expense  of 
finding  out  all  this?  What  particular  benefit  is  it  going  to  be  to 
me,  anyway?  There  are,  at  least,  two  reasons  why  I  consider  this 
matter  of  knowing  the  cost  of  our  brick  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  us.  The  first  is  the  assistance  it  is  in  detecting  leaks  and  reducing 
the  cost  of  manufacture.  It  is  only  by  keeping  careful  account  of 
the  cost  of  doing  a  certain  thing  that  we  can  expect  to  reduce  the 
cost  to  a  minimum.  To  illustrate  :  One  burner  is  apt  to  use  a  great 
deal  more  fuel  than  another  to  obtain  the  same  results  in  burning  a 
kiln  of  brick.  Unless  we  are  keeping  an  account  of  the  amount  of 
fuel  that  each  one  uses,  he  will  go  right  on  using  more  fuel,  and  we 
will  not  detect  the  leak.  It  is  the  same  in  the  boiler  room.  One 
fireman  may  use  almost  double  the  amount  of  fuel  that  another  one 
would  to  keep  up  the  same  head  of  steam,  but  you  will  not  realize  it 
unless  you  are  keeping  track.  The  scoving  is  often  taken  off  from 
a  kiln  and  thrown  down  where  it  will  be  in  the  way  in  a  short  time, 
and  have  to  be  moved  again.  The  expense  of  moving  that  scoving  a 
second  time  does  not  appeal  particularly  to  the  foreman  until  it  is 
brought  before  him  in  black  and  white,  and  then  he  is  going  to  be 
more  careful  where  he  has  it  dumped  to  begin  with.  And  so  I  could 
go  on  and  cite  innumerable  other  instances  where  it  is  of  help  to  us 
in  detecting  leaks,  and  enables  us  to  lower  the  cost  of  manufacture  ; 
but  I  believe  I  have  given  enough  to  make  clear  my  point.  Right  here 
it  might  be  well  to  bring  out  the  advantage  it  is  to  .us  in  keeping 
abreast  of  the  times.  We  must  know  what  it  is  costing  to  work 
our  claybank  with  picks  ana'  shovels  before  we  can  think  of  putting 
in  a  steam  shovel’;  and  we  must  know  what  it  is  costing  to  burn  our 
brick  in  the  kilns  that  we  are  using  before  we  can  even  contemplate 
the  building  of  a  continuous  kiln.  In  fact,  if  we  contemplate  in¬ 
stalling  any  new  device,  which  we  believe  will  tend  to  lessen  the  cost 
of  production,  we  cannot  safely  do  so  until  we  have  figured  out  how 
much  of  a  difference  it  is  going  to  make  in  our  particular  case,  and 
whether  that  difference  will  be  enough  to  warrant  the  extra  expense. 
If  you  go  into  a  yard  where  the  most  up-to-date  methods  of  manu¬ 
facturing  are  employed,  you  will  invariably  find  that  the  business 
of  the  concern  is  conducted  in  a  systematic  manner. 

The  other  advantage  to  us  of  knowing  the  cost  is  in  the  market¬ 
ing  of  our  product.  We  are  called  upon  to  compete  to-day,  not  only 
with  other  clay  brick,  but  with  different  forms  of  hollow  concrete 
blocks,  sand-lime  brick,  etc.  Some  of  these,  I  understand,  can  be  put 
on  the  market  at  a  lower  figure  than  we  have  been  accustomed  to  get 
for  our  brick.  We  have  yet  to  learn  more  of  the  relative  merits  of 
these  products  compared  with  brick,  but  the  increase  in  the  supply  of 
building  materials  is  going  to  increase  the  competition,  at  any  rate. 
If  we  expect  to  be  able  to  compete  successfully  with  these  other 
materials,  we  must  know,  first  of  all,  just  what  we  can  afford  to  sell 
our  brick  for.  Determine  just  what  your  brick  are  costing ;  add  to 
that  the  amount  of  profit  you  figure  you  should  have,  and  you  are  in 
a  position  to  name  your  price. 

President  Kennedy:  The  next  number  on  the  program 
is  a  paper  entitled,  “Some  Non-Metallic  Materials  Used  in 
Buildings  and  Other  Constructions,”  by  B.  R.  Buckley,  Ph. 
D.,  State  Geologist  of  Missouri.  It  was  impossible  for  Prof. 
Buckley  to  be  with  us  but  be  has  sent  his  paper. 

SOME  NON-METALLIC  MATERIALS  USED  IN  BUILDINGS  AND 
OTHER  CONSTRUCTIONS. 

By  E.  It.  Buckley,  Ph.  D.,  State  Geologist  of  Missouri. 
Gentlemen  of  the  Convention: 

The  most  important  constructional  materials,  outside  of  wood 
and  steel,  are  stone,  clay  products,  sand-lime  brick,  cement,  concrete, 
and  plaster.  Stone  occurs  in  an  almost  infinite  number  of  varieties, 
colors  and  tints,  varying  greatly  in  composition  and  texture,  and  con¬ 
sequently  in  hardness,  strength  and  durability.  I-t  is  a  natural  build¬ 


ing  material  and  needs  only  to  be  quarried,  cut  and  dressed  before 
being  used.  In  many  places  stone  may  be  obtained  at  a  very  moder¬ 
ate  cost,  although  in  some  localities  it  is  rated  among  the  most  ex¬ 
pensive  of  building  materials.  There  is  probably  no  material  used 
that  is  so  universally  sought  after  for  buildings  and  other  construc- 
ions  as  stone.  Were  it  not  for  the  cost  most  of  the  large  buildings 
in  our  cities  would  be  constructed  out  of  granite.  However,  where 
ornamental  designs  are  required,  the  expense  of  cutting  and  dressing 
makes  its  use  almost  prohibitive.  Granite  is  everywhere  taken  as 
the  standard  of  strength  and  durability  among  the  non-metallic  build¬ 
ing  materials.  The  manufacturer  of  building  materials  out  of  clay, 
cement  or  any  other  substance  or  substances,  consciously  or  un¬ 
consciously,  looks  upon  granite  as  the  standard  of  strength  and 
durability.  In  fact,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  hear  the  manufacturers 
of  brick  and  terra  cotta  compare  their  products  with  granite. 

Stone,  as  it  occurs  in  nature,  is  variously  colored  and  has 
strength,  hardness  and  durability,  but  lacks  shape  and  form.  The 
raw  materials  used'  in  the  manufacture  of  brick,  terra  cotta  and 
other  building  materials — including  clay,  cement  and  sand — have 
neither  the  required  strength,  durability,  hardness  nor  form.  All  of 
these  qualities  must  be  imparted  to  the  material  in  the  process  of 
manufacturing.  » 

The  problem  which  confronts  the  manufacturer  is  to  give  strength, 
durability,  hardness,  shape  and,  frequently,  color  to  his  materials  at 
a  cost  less  than  that  required  to  quarry  and  give  shape  and  form  to 
strong  and  durable  stone.  In  the  case  of  stone,  the  materials  are 
first  hardened  by  nature  and  then  given  form  and  shape  by  man.  .  In 
the  case  of  the  manufactured  products  they  are  given  shape  and  then 
hardened,  both  by  man. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  that  for  many  purposes,  brick,  terra  cotta 
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and  other  clay  products  are 'equally  as  well  suited  as  the  strongest 
and  most  durable  stone.  For  some  uses,  especially  in  positions  where 
the  materials  may  be  exposed'  to  extreme  heat,  clay  products  are  much 
superior  to  stone.  The  suitability  of  cement,  concrete  and  sand-lime 
brick  for  use  in  some  building  constructions  has  also  been  well  es¬ 
tablished. 

All  stone  is  not  suitable  for  buildings.  Some  is  weak  and  soft, 
and  consequently  not  durable.  Likewise  clay  brick,  sand-lime  brick 
and  cement  concrete,  are  frequently  soft  and  fragile  and  unfit  for 
building  constructions. 

Can  equally  as  strong  and  durable  products  be  made  out  of  lime 
and  sand,  or  cement,  sand  and  crushed  stone,  as  out  of  clay,  and  can 
they  be  made  at  the  same  price?  It  is  not  difficult  to  answer  the  first 
question.  Building  materials  can  be  manufactured  out  of  lime  and 
sand,  or  cement,  sand  and  concrete,  which,  for  some  uses,  are  equal, 
if  not  superior  to  clay  products.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  thus  far 
been  impossible  to  manufacture  out  of  any  other  materials  a  product 
so  well  adapted  to  certain  other  forms  of  building  constructions  as 
are  those  products  manufactured  out  of  clay.  The  second  question, 
which  is  one  of  cost,  depends  upon  several  factors,  some  of  which 
are  as  follows:  (1)  Cost  of  raw  material;  (2)  cost  of  labor;  (3) 
cost  of  fuel;  (4)  interest  on  investment;  (5)  depreciation  of  plant. 

There  are  so  many  grades  of  clay  brick  that  it  is  difficult  to  com¬ 
pare  the  cost  of  manufacturing  these  with  the  cost  of  manufacturing 
sand-lime  brick.  The  clay  used  in  the  manufacture  of  common  build¬ 
ing  brick  is  usually  obtained  at  or  near  the  factory.  Factories  for 
the  manufacture  of  sand-lime  brick  are  usually  located  in  close 
proximity  to  deposits  of  sand,  while  the  quicklime  is  usually  pur¬ 
chased  from  kilns  situated  some  distance  away.  In  some  localities, 
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limestone  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  quicklime  occurs  in  close 
proximity  to  sand  which  may  be  used  in  manufacturing  sand-lime 
brick.  In  any  case  the  cost  of  the  raw  materials  used  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  sand-lime  brick  will  exceed  the  cost  of  the  raw  clay  used  in 
(he  manufacture  of  the  same  quality  of  clay  brick.  The  difference  in 
cost  will  vary  with  the  locality,  and  must  be  considered  separately 
for  each  Individual  case. 

If  one  includes  the  labor  required  in  the  manufacture  of  quicklime 
as  a  part  of  the  labor  required  in  the  manufacture  of  sand-lime  brick, 
the  cost  ought  not  to  be  very  different  from  that  of  the  labor  required 
in  the  manufacture  of  clay  brick. 

More  fuel  is  required  in  the  manufacture  of  clay  brick  than  in  the 
manufacture  of  sand-lime  brick. 

The  minimum  investment  in  a  sand-lime  brick  plant  far  exceeds 
the  ordinary  investment  in  a  clay  brick  plant  of  a  corresponding 
capacity.  It  has  been  pointed  out  by  S.  V.  Peppel  that  a  well-equipped 
sand-lime  brick  plant,  having  a  capacity  of  from  16,000  to  20,000 
brick  in  ten  or  twelve  hours,  will  cost,  independent  of  site,  from 
$20,000  to  $23,000.  Mr.  Peppel  has  again  estimated  that  the  cost 
of  production  of  sand-lime  brick  in  this  country,  independent  of  de¬ 
preciation  and  interest  on  investment,  is  from  $2.50  to  $4,00  per 
thousand.  . 

On  the  other  hand,  a  soft-mud  brick  plant,  including  pallet  sheds, 
and  having  a  capacity  of  40,000  brick  a  day,  can  be  installed  for 
about  $5,000.  The  cost  of  manufacturing  the  soft-mud  brick  with 
such  a  plant  ought  not  to  exceed  $3.50  per  thousand.  This  will  de¬ 
pend,  however,  upon  the  price  of  labor  and  fuel.  I  have  known  plants 
where  the  cost  per  thousand  of  manufacturing  a  first-class  soft-mud 
brick  did  not  exceed  $2.40. 

There  are  many  places  where  clay  suitable  for  the  manufacture 
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of  brick  is  not  found.  In  these  places  one  may  find  an  abundance  of 
limestone,  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  quicklime  and  sand.  In 
such  localities,  sand-lime  brick  can  probably  be  manufactured  in  suc¬ 
cessful  competition  with  brick  shipped  in  from  other  places.  Where- 
ever  there  is  an  abundance  of  suitable  clay  and  fuel,  it  is  thought 
that  the  sand-lime  brick  products  will  never  enter  into  serious  com¬ 
petition  with  brick  manufactured  out  of  clay. 

There  is  evidently  greater  liability  of  securing  an  inferior  or  ir¬ 
regular  product  from  sand  and  lime  than  from  clay.  The  manufacture 
of  sand-lime  brick  introduces  operations  which  are  more  delicate  than 
those  met  with  in  the  manufacture  of  clay  brick.  For  this  reason 
brick  manufactured  out  of  clay  still  occupies  the  leading  place  among 
the  building  materials  of  this  country. 

I  am  not  yet  convinced  that  it  is  possible  to  produce  colors,  in 
the  sand-lime  products,  which  are  as  permanent  as  those  in  the 
clay  products.  Some  time  this  may  be  accomplished.  Any  coloring 
matter  which  may  be  added  to  concrete  or  sand-lime  brick  mixtures 
must  be  in  the  shape  of  a  mechanical  mixture,  and  often  it  is  simply 
washed  over  the  surface.  In  the  case  of  burned  clay  products  the 
coloring  matter,  in  all  first-class  materials,  is  chemically  combined 
with  the  clay  body.  One  of  the  great  obstacles  to  the  successful 
manufacture  of  concrete  building  blocks  is  the  inability  to  obtain 
strong,  permanent  colors. 

In  order  to  render  concrete  building  blocks  impervious  to  moisture 
it  is  necessary  to  give  them  a  coating  of  neat  cement.  This  is  not 
always  done,  but  it  is  nevertheless  an  imporant  precaution  against 
weathering.  Although  1  am  not  acquainted  with  any  process  by  which 
it  could  be  accomplished,  yet  it  may  be  possible  to  enamel  or  glaze 
concrete  and  sand-lime  brick  products.  This  is  a  field  which  is  still 
open  to  investigation.  It  may  be  that,  sometime,  the  sand-lime  pro¬ 


ducts  will  be  enameled  and  glazed  with  greater  success  than  are  the 
clay  products  at  this  time. 

It  has  been  argued  by  some  that  sand-lime  brick  are  more  refrac 
tory  than  clay  brick.  This,  however,  has  not  been  demonstrated,  and 
from  a  theoretical  standpoint,  cannot  be  true.  A  product  which 
consists  chiefly  of  free  silica  and  lime  should'  be  reduced  to  a  slag  at 
a  much  lower  temperature  than  the  fire  clay  products  with  which  we 
are  all  familiar.  With  regard  to  the  fire-resisting  properties  of  sand- 
lime  brick,  Mr.  I’eppel  says  :  "The  application  of  great  heat  followed 
by  sudden  quenching  with  water,  destroys,  to  some  extent,  the  bond 
on  the  surface  and  to  a  little  depth  beneath,  but  leaves  the  bricks  safe 
and  intact.  There  is  seldom  any  cracking  or  breaking  of  the  brick, 
and  the  softening  did  not  seem  to  penetrate  the  brick  to  any  great 
extent.”  In  this  discussion  of  the  sand-lime  brick  indusry,  published 
in  a  report  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  on  the  Mineral 
Resources  of  the  United  States  for  1903,  no  figures  are  given  to  show 
the  temperatures  to  which  the  brick  were  subjected.  It  must,  how¬ 
ever,  have  been  under  the  point  of  fusion.  In  order  to  be  classed  as 
a  refractory  material,  this  product  should  withstand  a  temperature 
of  2,500  degrees  F.  without  melting.  Sand-lime  brick  may  be  less 
susceptible  to  sudden  changes  of  temperature,  and  even  may  show 
less  injury  when  subjected  to  moderately  high  temperatures  than 
clay  build'ing  brick,  but  this  does  not  bring  them  within  the  class  of 
refractory  products.  One  may  even  question  their  less  susceptibility 
to  sudden  changes  of  temperature  when  compared  with  clay  building 
brick. 

In  regard  to  the  use  of  concrete  building  blocks  and  reinforced 
concrete,  although  the  laboratory  tests  have  been  eminently  satis¬ 
factory,  it  may  be  said  that  these  products  have  yet  to  demonstrate 
their  strength  and  durability,  and,  therefore,  their  suitability  for 
buildings  and  other  constructions.  The  concrete  building  blocks, 
which  are  being  placed  on  the  market  in  competition  with  stone  and 
terra  cotta,  are,  to  all  appearances,  sufficiently  strong  and  durable  for 
the  purposes  for  which  they  are  being  used. 

The  best  burned  clay  products  exceed  the  sand-lime  and  cement 
products  in  strength,  and  will  resist  better  any  abrasion  to  which 
they  may  be  subjected. 

The  sand-lime  and  cement  concrete  products  will  probably  never 
supplant  brick  and  terra  cotta.  They  will,  undoubtedly,  supplement 
them,  and  in  localities  where  the  raw  materials  for  the  manufacture 
of  brick  are  absent,  these  products  may  be  used  almost  exclusively. 
In  the  business  sections  of  the  large  cities,  where  color  is  not  an  im¬ 
portant  consideration,  reinforced  concrete,  as  well  as  sand-lime  pro¬ 
ducts,  may  come  into  use  quite  extensively,  where  to-day  stone,  terra 
cotta  and  brick  are  employed.  We  need  not  anticipate  any  diminu¬ 
tion  in  the  output  of  brick  and  terra  cotta,  or  any  decrease  in  their 
prices  on  account  of  the  introduction  of  sand-lime  brick  products  and 
cement  concrete. 

The  demand  for  permanent  materials  in  the  construction  of  build 
ings  is  increasing  so  rapidly  that  all  of  the  old  as  well  as  the  new 
products  will  find  a  market.  Should  time  and  experience  ever  demon¬ 
strate  that  the  sand-lime  and  cement  products  are  superior  to  burned 
clay,  then  we  may  hope  that  these  will  be  given  preference,  and  every 
where  we  shall  hope  to  find  the  people  using  the  most  suitable  build¬ 
ing  materials.  (Applause.) 

President  Kennedy:  This  I  believe  completes  our  pro¬ 
gram  for  to-day.  We  will  be  glad  now  to  listen  to  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  any  of  the  papers  that  have  been  read. 

Discussion. 

Q.  Is  it  best  to  soak  clay  or  disintegrate  it? 

Mr.  William  Fricke:  I  think  all  material  that  is  used  in 
brick  ought  to  be  well  prepared  before  it  is  made  up  into 
brick;  you  can’t  make  brick  direct  from  the  bank;  it  has  to 
be  properly  pugged  or  soaked. 

Q.  Which  do  you  prefer? 

A.  I  think  soaking  is  the  proper  way. 

Q.  The  least  expensive? 

A.  No,  I  don’t  think  so. 

Q.  If  you  disintegrate  it  first,  then  pug  it,  won’t  it 
produce  as  good  results? 

A.  I  think  it  will.  If  it  is  a  soapy  sort  of  clay  it  won’t 
soak,  but  if  you  disintegrate  it,  break  it  up  first,  it  will  give 
good  results. 

Q.  How  about  the  clay  that  won’t  soak? 

A.  I  think  if  you  crush  it  up  first  and  then  soak  it,  it  has 
a  better  chance  to  soak  and  it  will  give  better  results. 

Mr.  Fred  Vogt,  Milwaukee:  I  think  the  best  evidence 
that  disintegrating  is  superior  to  the  soaking  bed  is  the 
fact  that  most  of  the  brickmakers  have  discarded  the 
soaking  beds,  and  I  don’t  know  of  one  who  has  gone  back. 


In  Milwaukee,  a  few  years  ago,  everybody  used  to  have  a 
soaking  bed,  but  to-day  there  are  none  to  be  found;  the 
disintegrator  has  been  substituted,  and  I  think  if  as  good 
a  brick  isn’t  made  to-day  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  disintegra¬ 
tor.  I  think  that  by  pugging,  the  mixing  can  be  made  bet¬ 
ter  than  by  the  old  soaking  method. 

Mr.  Charles  Burridge:  The  method  of  preparing  clay 
by  machinery,  we  think  it  will  be  prepared  as  well  and  with 
less  expense,  irrespective  of  what  tke  machinery  invest¬ 
ment  might  be.  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  a  clay  which 
can  be  successfully  worked  with  the  soaking  bed  but  which 
can  be  tempered  and  reduced  to  a  thoroughly  homogeneous 
mass  with  proper  pugging  and  reducing.  We  think  that 
with  the  clay  that  won’t  soak,  that  disintegrating  would  be 
the  proper  thing. 

Mr.  Stephen  Bertler:  Which  is  the  best  way,  soaking,  or 
disintegrating  and  pugging?  In  my  opinion  soaking  is  the 
best  way.  We  let  ours  soak  from  twelve  to  fourteen  hours, 
and  it  makes  a  fine,  smooth  brick. 

Mr.  Hilker,  Racine:  I  know  of  one  man  in  this  State 
who  put  in  a  soft-mud  machine  and  used  the  disintegrators. 
He  told  me  a  number  of  years  ago,  when  the  convention 
met  at  Madison,  that  he  had  abandoned  that  process 
and  had  gone  back  to  his  soaking  beds.  He  said  he  got 
better  results  with  the  soaking  bed.  That  his  clay  was  of 
such  a  nature  that  it  wouldn’t  work  to  a  perfect  nice  brick 
by  just  running  it  direct  from  the  bank  to  the  disintegrator. 

Q.  Do  you  use  a  disintegrator  and  pugging  mill? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Fricke,  Manitowoc:  We  have  a  disintegrator  over  at 
our  plant;  we  run  the  clay  through  a  double  crusher  roller 
and  convey  it  to  the  machine,  but  the  clay  was  so  slippery 
that  it  wouldn’t  take  the  water;  it  would  come  up  in  chunks; 
the  water  would  be  in  one  place  and  the  clay  in  another, 
but  if  we  crushed  it  up  first  and  then  put  it  in  the  soaking 
bed  it  would  make  fine  brick. 

Mr.  Kennedy,  Manitowoc:  The  clay  that  Mr.  Fricke 
speaks  about  feels  like  oil  when  it  comes  from  the  rollers; 
I  have  seen  it  come  out  between  the  rollers  and  hang  to¬ 
gether  like  a  pancake.  I  think  if  that  clay  was  exposed  to 
the  air  long  enough  -to  disintegrate  and  dry  out,  then  put 
through  the  disintegrator,  that  that  would  be  better  and 
cheaper.  If  it  had  not  been  put  through  that  second  roller 
it  would  have  been  in  chunks.  If  it  had  been  allowed  to  be 
exposed  to  the  air  until  it  was  perfectly  dry,  and  you  would 
step  on  it,  it  would  crush  all  to  pieces,  but  when  it  is  soft 
it  works  just  like  putty.. 

Mr.  Burridge,  Tecumseh,  Mich.:  I  think  if  that  same  clay 
was  put  in  a  drying  pan  instead  of  a  disintegrator’  that 
would  help  it.  The  bars  of  the  disintegrator  of  the  fast 
roll  setting  out,  almost  strike  the  big  roll,  and  allow  the 
particles  to  gather  there  as  fine  as  a  grain  of  corn,  but  when 
you  take  the  raw  clay  right  from  the  bank  you  can  not  get 
it  very  fine.  Dry  it  first,  then  put  it  through  a  pug  mill, 
temper  with  hot  water  and  it  will  act  on  it  just  like  the 
frost. 

Mr.  Kennedy:  The  clay  I  speak  of,  when  it  is  dry, 
doesn’t  need  to  go  through  a  drying  pan;  I  spoke  of  clay 
right  from  the  bank. 

By  Mr.  Zimball,  Sheboygan,  Wis.:  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  is  right  in  working  the  clay  as  he  did.  I 
have  seen  the  same  clay  taken  in  a  pugging  mill  and  it  would 
work  up  the  same  as  any  other  clay,  where  you  don’t  even 
have  to  use  any  water  on  it. 

Q.  Who  can  give  us  the  cost  of  dry  pressed  brick? 

Mr.  J.  Schrampke,  Port  Washington:  I  make  some  dry- 
pressed  brick,  but  I  haven’t  paid  much  attention  to  the  cost. 
I  make  other  brick  at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  Vogt,  Milwaukee:  I  have  had  quite  a  little  experience 
in  the  manufacture  of  dry-pressed  brick.  To  estimate  the 
cost  is  different  in  different  localities,  under  different  cir¬ 
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cumstances.  I  think  a  dry-pressed  brick  can  be-made  at 
from  15  to  75  cents  cheaper  than  sand-mold.  In  Milwaukee 
we  burn  from  hard-burned  clay.  If  we  burn  the  brick  in  the 
old-fashioned  kiln  the  fuel  probably  costs  from  $'2.75  to 
$3.00  per  thousand.  We  sent  some  of  these  bricks  to  the 
South  Dakota  reformatory  for  $13.00  per  thousand.  Of 
course,  the  difference  in  price  when  they  reach  their  desti¬ 
nation  is  due  to  adding  the  freight  charges.  The  St.  Louis 
people  sell  them  at  from  $13.00  to  $14.00  per  thousand,  but 
by  the  time  they  come  to  the  market  they  cost  $5.00  or 
$G.OO  more — that  is,  about  $20.00  or  $22.00  per  thousand. 

Mr.  Wilson,  Menominee:  The  cost  of  making  dry-pressed 
brick  depends  altogether  upon  circumstances  and  condi¬ 
tions,  whether  you  are  manufacturing  other  bricks  at  the 
same  time  or  not.  Bricks  that  cost  $6.00  per  thousand 
burned  under  certain  conditions  will  cost  $8.00  burned  under 
other,  and  even  run  to  $10.00.  We  make  from  22,000  to 
24,000  brick  a  day  in  our  plant.  We  put  our  clay  into  sheds 
and  from  there  into  the  machine,  and  our  dry-clay  bricks 
cost  us  burned,  all  the  way  from  $8.00  to  $10.00  per  thous¬ 
and.  Lots  of  these  brick  are  sold  at  from  $5.00  to  $6.00  per 
thousand.  Of  course,  a  good  many  of  these  bricks  are  put 
on  the  cull  pile  and  sold  for  considerably  less  than  cost. 

Q.  Allowing  for  all  that  loss,  first-class  brick  would  cost 
from  $10.00  to  $12.00? 
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A.  Practically,  yes. 

Q.  How  long  do  you  leave  the  clay  in  your  sheds? 

A.  That  depends  entirely  upon  circumstances;  we  bring 
the  clay  in  during  the  summer  months,  fill  our  sheds  to 
operate  with  in  the  winter  months.  It  hasn’t  been  our 
custom  to  make  dry-pressed  brick  during  the  summer 
months.  We  store  during  the  summer  months  so  we  can 
operate  when  cold  weather  comes. 

Q.  Don’t  you  find  that  your  clay  is  better  after  being 
stored  for  three  or  four  months? 

A.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Vogt,  Milwaukee:  I  remember  visiting  a  dry-press 
brick  plant.  The  gentleman  who  ran  it  said  he  had  a  shed 
purposely  for  storing  the  clay.  When  the  weather  was 
suitable  they  plowed  this  clay  up  and  dumped  it  there  and 
let  it  lie  there  three  or  four  months  and  then  when  it  was 
thawing  or  freezing  they  had  their  clay  right  there  where 
they  could  use  it.  I  think  that  storing  it  in  the  summer 
months  would  be  more  economical. 

Q.  Who  can  tell  us  something  about  burning  brick  in 
a  continuous  kiln? 

Mr.  Vogt:  Our  experiments  were  not  of  very  long  dura¬ 
tion.  While  we  found  that  in  a  down-draft  kiln,  compared 
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with  the  old  scove  kilns,  saved  us  40  per  cent,  in  fuel,  the 
kilns  were  not  built  strong  enough,  they  soon  gave  out. 
I  am  safe  in  saying  that  in  burning  in  a  continuous  kiln 
in  Milwaukee,  the  fuel  has  been  reduced  to  one-third,  that 
is,  based  on  the  present  high  price  of  wood  and  coal.  Five 
or  six  years  ago  the  cost  would  not  have  been  so  great.  The 
continuous  kiln  is  to  be  preferred  with  one  exception,  there 
seems  to  be  more  saltpeter  on  the  sides  than  burning  with 
a  common  wood  or  coal  kiln.  I  think  the  continuous  kiln 
is  by  far  the  cheapest  in  the  cost  of  fuel  compared  with 
the  other  systems.  It  has  been  tried  sufficiently  in  Mil¬ 
waukee  to  burn  dry-pressed  brick  but  it  was  not  successful. 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  the  brick  are  harder? 

A.  Yes,  the  brick  come  out  more  uniform.  I  think  that 
brick  burned  in  a  continuous  kiln  gives  better  satisfaction 
in  Milwaukee  than  the  old  process  of  burning  in  scove  kilns, 
especially  in  places  where  the  burning  lasts  from  14  to 
1G  hours. 

Q.  How  many  years  do  you  have  to  work  a  continuous 
kiln  to  get  your  money  back? 

A.  Of  the  last  two  kilns  we  had  in  Milwaukee,  one  was 
successful;  that  one  was  built  on  a  different  plan  from  the 
first. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  get  your  money  back  on  the  first  kiln? 
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A.  It  wasn’t  successful  at  first,  but  now  by  making  a  few 
changes  it  is  also  successful. 

Q.  Do  they  ever  make  enough  money  to  pay  back  their 
original  investment  and  the  interest  on  the  money? 

A.  I  think  they  do. 

Q.  How  many  brick  do  they  make  a  year? 

A.  In  a  continuous  kiln,  on  two  yards,  8,000,000  a  year. 

Q.  What  do  the  repairs  cost  for  a  kiln  of  that  nature  a 

year? 

A.  I  don’t  know. 

Q.  Are  they  a  long  lived  kiln? 

A.  Yes,  you  have  to  overhaul  the  furnace  once  in  a 
while,  but  the  kiln  itself  will  stand  25  or  30  years,  they  are 
built  very  strong;  of  course  the  furnace  will  give  out  in 
every  kiln. 

Q.  Don’t  they  have  to  reline  the  kilns  every  six  years? 

A.  Not  in  Milwaukee,  of  course,  the  re-lining  is  not  very 

expensive. 

Mr.  Fricke,  Manitowoc:  They  burn  one-third  cheaper 
than  they  do  in  an  up-draft  kiln;  that  is,  save  two-thirds  fuel. 

Q.  What  does  it  cost  them  to  handle  their  brick  and 
stack  them  up  in  the  yards,  Mr.  Vogt? 

A.  Costs  them  25  cents  to  handle  them  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  months,  of  course,  if  you  can’t  take  them  direct  from 


the  drying  room,  usually  40  cents  per  thousand  with  the 
expense  of  moving,  etc. 

Q.  If  they  make  10,000,000  and  only  sell  40,000,  they  can’t 
keep  the  kilns  going  without  stacking  the  brick,  can  they? 

A.  No,  they  have  to  store  the  brick  in  one  yard,  last 
year  we  ran  till  the  first  of  December. 

Q.  You  have  to  rehandle  25  per  cent,  twice,  after  you 
divide  it  up  on  the  brick  per  thousand,  it  will  cost  you  at 
least  75  cents  to  handle  the  brick. 

A.  You  save  the  loading  of  the  brick,  but  the  brick  have 
to  be  handled  twice,  it  is  true,  but  if  you  handle  only  25  per 
cent,  twice  that  would  make  only  18  cents  or  19  cents  per 
thousand.  I  don’t  claim  that  the  difference  was  all  profit, 
in  the  case  of  Milwaukee  it  would  be  $1.60  per  thousand. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  figure  the  cost  per  thousand  to  have 
the  kilns  scoved? 

A.  The  cost  is  $105.00  to  scove  a  nineteen  arch  kiln 
which  holds  565,000  brick. 

Mr.  Madon:  Did  you  ever  scove  a  kiln  with  old 
brick? 

A,  Yes,  I  think  it  is  a  good  idea. 

Mr.  De  Joannis:  A  continuous  kiln  will  repay  its  cost 
and  investment,  allowing  $50.00  extra  and  6  per  cent,  on 
the  investment,  within  three  years? 

A.  Well,  I  don’t  know. 

Q.  Allowing  you  $50.00  and  6  per  cent,  on  the  invest¬ 
ment,  what  does  the  kiln  cost  you? 

A.  Twenty  thousand  dollars.  Of  course,  it  depends  on 
how  you  figure  the  brick  and  a  good  many  other  things. 

Q.  What  size  was  the  first  kiln? 

A.  Eighty  by  one  hundred  eighty.  Eighteen  chambers 
and  33,000  in  each  chamber. 

Mr.  Ladow:  What  is  the  cost  of  burning  brick  in  Chicago? 

A.  I  don’t  know,  but  someone  told  me  that  with  a  cord 
of  wood  he  burned  7,000  brick,  sometimes  as  many  as  9,000. 

Q.  Do  tney  use  any  coal  in  connection  with  their  wood? 

A.  I  think  a  little  hard  coal  screenings. 

Q.  How  long  do  you  burn  your  clay? 

A.  We  used  to  burn  it  as  long  as  72  hours  in  Milwaukee, 
some  of  the  clay  in  Chicago  burns  in  48  hours.  I  saw  them 
making  Chicago  brick,  496  per  minute,  the  other  day. 

Q.  /In  which  kiln  do  you  get  the  greater  amount  of  loss, 
in  the  old  style  kiln  or  in  the  continuous  kiln? 

A.  That  I  don’t  know. 

Q.  Mr.  Wilson,  don’t  you  use  a  continuous  kiln? 

A.  No,  we  haven’t  any  continuous  kilns,  we  have  some 
of  the  old  style  kilns,  some  of  the  down-draft  kilns  and  some 
furnace  kilns;  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  with  the  old  scove 
kilns  our  loss  in  burning  is  5  per  cent,  of  course,  we  get  the 
best  results  with  the  down-draft  kilns. 

Q.  Is  the  firebox  on  the  outside? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  get  as  much  waste? 

A.  No,  not  nearly  so  much  as  when  the  fire  is  right  under 
the  arches;  the  percentage  is  greatly  reduced  with  these 
furnace  kilns  compared  with  the  old  stove  kilns. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  high  and  wide  you  set  your  kilns? 

A.  They  are  set,  ordinarily  from  40  to  44,  sometimes 
40  to  42;  I  think  a  few  times  we  have  set  them  at  38;  we 
have  them  different  widths,  I  can’t  state  the  width  now. 

Mr.  Kennedy,  Manitowoc:  I  visited  the  Menominee  yards 
and  they  use  on  one  yard  a  Wingard  kiln;  they  are  built 
like  our  kilns,  with  the  firebox  on  the  outside,  and  I  thought 
there  were  less  broken  brick  and  a  greater  percentage  of 
good  brick  with  their  way  of  burning. 

Mr.  Wilson:  We  keep  track  of  our  kilns  every  year; 
every  month  we  go  over  them;  we  found  that  our  loss  from 
the  machine  is  7  per  cent.;  that  includes  the  loss  in  the 
dryer. 

Q.  What  kind  of  a  dryer  do  you  use? 

Mr.  Ladow:  Artificial,  we  run  our  cars  in  and  light 
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the  gas;  we  have  our  own  gas  wells  and  we  thought  7  per 
cent  was  pretty  high;  we  didn’t  think  we  had  any  such  loss. 

Mr.  Hamilton:  We  don’t  have  a  great  loss  with  the  bricks 
that  are  made  at  the  machine.  We  take  the  amount  set  in 
the  kiln  and  the  amount  we  have  run  out  at  the  machine, 
that  gives  us  the  difference,  then  if  you  know  how  many 
brick  you  have  in  the  rack  and  how  many  you  take  out,  you 
have  the  loss;  we  haven’t  the  exact  figures,  we  just  esti¬ 
mate  it. 

Mr.  Robinson:  Mr.  Hamilton’s  figures  appealed  to  me; 
it  reminds  me  of  an  epitaph  on  a  tombstone,  “Born  a  man, 
died  a  grocer,”  and  I  expect  I  will  die  a  bookkeeper  in  the 
same  way.  I  find  that  there  are  a  great  many  manufac¬ 
turers  in  all  lines  who  never  know  within  a  large  fraction 
what  their  business  is  really  netting  them.  In  our  own 
business  we  get  at  an  estimated  cost,  then  we  have  our  gen¬ 
eral  expense,  which  we  estimate  on  each  order  for  a  certain 
person  and  then  what  our  labor  costs,  in  fact  the  actual  ex¬ 
penses.  Last  year  we  found  that  we  had  run  $5,500  behind 

our  estimate,  so  we  boosted  our  estimate  and  you  brickmen 

will  have  to  pay  the  difference.  If  you  haven’t  a  system 

whereby  you  can  tell  what  your  wastes  are,  it  is  a  wise 

thing  to  get  one  and  you  will  progress  along  certain  lines, 
I  am  sure. 

Mr.  Kennedy:  I  have  in  mind  our  own  troubles.  Our 
bookkeeper,  Mr.  Reuther,  left;  he  was  elected  register  of 
deeds.  We  got  a  young  man  to  fill  his  place,  and  I  asked 
Mr.  Reuther  to  instruct  him  along  the  different  lines,  and 
among  his  instructions  were  these  “Be  careful  in  measuring 
your  wood;  our  superintendent,  Mr.  Pricke,  is  very  proud 
of  his  ability  to  burn  a  good  kiln  and  will  steal  wood  on 
you  if  you  aren’t  careful.”  We  keep  track  of  all  the  wood 
each  kiln  burns,  but  in  the  fall  the  last  kiln  always  bothers 
Mr.  Fricke.  We  keep  track  of  the  cost  of  our  machines,  the 
fuel,  and  charge  it  up  to  each  kiln,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
year  we  have  the  actual  cost  of  each  kiln. 

Q.  Can  anyone  give  us  the  cost  of  sand-lime  brick? 

Mr.  H.  G.  Hass:  We  tried  it,  hut  it  wasn’t  a  success. 

Mr.  Hopkins:  From  a  practical  brickmaker’s  standpoint 
I  could  not  give  you  any  information  about  the  manufacture 
of  sand-lime  brick,  because  I  have  never  made  it.,  but  from  a 
machinery  man’s  standpoint  I  can  tell  you  that  it  all  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  local  condition,  sometimes  you  can  put  your 
plant  in  a  sand  bank,  again  you  have  to  pay  $1.00  a  yard  for 
it;  some  places  you  can  buy  your  lime  at  40  or  50  cents 
and  in  other  places  it  is  higher.  In  a  general  way  the  aver¬ 
age  of  sand-lime  brick  ready  for  the  market  will  cost  about 
$3.00  per  thousand,  some  places  it  will  run  considerably 
lower  and  some  places  higher. 

Q.  What  is  the  percentage  of  loss? 

A.  Very  little,  the  industry  is  comparatively  new  in 
this  country. 

Q.  That  is,  figuring  the  labor  and  material? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  does  it  take  to  cure  those  brick  ordinarily? 

A.  I  have  seen  a  brick  made  at  5:30  in  the  afternoon, 
the  next  morning  they  were  ready  for  the  building.  This  was 
at  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 

Mr.  Kennedy:  Given  the  cost  of  sand  and  lime  in  any 
locality  and  the  price  of  wages,  could  you  then  give  us  the 
cost? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Well,  sand  is  50  cents  a  yard;  lime  50  cents  a  barrel; 
labor  $1.75  to  $2.00  per  day;  coal  about  $3.50  per  ton. 

A.  Your  brick  would  cost  approximately  $4.00  per  thous¬ 
and. 

Q.  If  you  can  make  a  sand-lime  brick  as  cheap  as  an 
ordinary  clay  brick,  isn’t  it  cheaper? 

A.  It  won’t  bring  in  any  more  money. 

Mr.  Vogt:  Brick  delivered  from  West  Bend  to  Milwaukee 
was  $7.00  per  thousand,  the  freight  I  don’t  know,  but  I  think 


it  would  be  about  $1.50  per  thousand;  the  carting  of  the 
bricks  to  the  building  certainly  couldn’t  have  been  less  than 
75  cents,  so  the  profit  certainly  wouldn’t  be  very  much. 

Mr.  Kennedy:  At  our  last  meeting  a  committee  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  look  up  this  freight  question,  Mr.  Vogt  and  Mr. 
Chase,  of  Milwaukee,  I  believe  were  on  that  committee. 

Mr.  Vogt:  This  bill  was  before  the  house  when  Mr. 
LaFollette  was  stirring  up  the  freight  department,  and  we 
thought  we  would  wait  and  see  what  he  was  going  to  do. 
Our  treasurer  reports  that  we  have  no  money  in  the  treas¬ 
ury  to  do  any  fighting  with  and  you  can’t  employ  an 
attorney  to  take  the  case  without  considerable  expense,  so 
we  thought  we  would  leave  it  alone,  at  least  until  this  meet¬ 
ing.  One  of  the  great  troubles  with  us  in  this  action  is  that 
the  Chicago  brick  shipped  in  here  keeps  us  right  down;  we 
cant  get  anything  more  than  a  bare  skin  price  for  our  brick. 
The  weakest  point  we  have  to  contend  with  is  insufficient 
proof,  of  course,  we  have  to  bring  specific  charges  against 
a  company  and  also  certain  transactions  and  as  yet  I  haven’t 
found  a  brickmaker  who  could  furnish  it. 

Q.  Wouldn’t  our  United  States  attorney  furnish  this  for 
US?  |!^i 

A.  After  this  new  commission  is  appointed  we  shall 
have  a  better  show,  still  we  shall  have  to  have  proof.  I 
took  it  up  with  one  of  the  railroad  men  and  he  said,  we  will 
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haul  your  brick  down  there  just  as  cheap  as  we  haul  it 
here. 

Mr.  De  Joannis:  What  is  the  freight  rate  from  Chicago 
here? 

A.  Nine  cents. 

Q.  What  is  the  distance? 

A.  One  hundred  eighty  miles. 

Q.  What  are  they  laying  the  brick  down  for? 

A.  Six  dollars  and  fifty  cents. 

Q.  What  do  the  brick  weigh? 

A.  About  four  pounds. 

Q.  What  do  they  sell  for  here? 

A.  Any  old  price;  I  have  known  it  to  be  delivered  as  low 
as  $6.00  and  they  deliver  them  to  Appleton  for  the  same 
price. 

Mr.  Hilker:  A  good  many  Chicago  brick  are  also  ship¬ 
ped  to  our  city;  they  pay  10  cents  a  hundred;  of  course, 
they  get  a  rebate;  I  was  informed  that  they  rebated  half; 
they  pay  10  cents  freight  on  the  brick;  the  books  and  every¬ 
thing  show  that  they  pay  the  regular  rate  of  freight,  so  we 
don’t  know  whether  they  are  getting  a  rebate  or  not;  it  is  a 
hard  matter  to  prove. 

Q.  They  figure  that  they  make  brick  at  $2.10  per  thous- 
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and;  suppose  that  they  paid  full  price,  would  they  still  be 
able  to  compete  with  you?  What  do  they  sell  them  for  in 
your  town? 

A.  About  $6.20  on  the  car  lot. 

Mr.  Kennedy:  That  would  be  $2.20  they  would  get  for 
their  brick  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  Ladow:  That  gives  them  10  cents  profit,  that  is 
pretty  near  5  per  cent. 

Q.  Does  anybody  know  what  brick  is  sold  for  in  Chi¬ 
cago? 

A.  Six  dollars  and  seventy-five  cents;  in  some  places  at 
$5.40;  they  are  $4.00  at  the  kiln.  In  the  Kansas  legislature 
we  have  asked  them  to  pass  a  law  forcing  all  large  manu¬ 
facturers,  when  they  sell  their  goods  all  over  the  State, 
to  add  the  difference  in  freight;  if  we  could  get  that  in 
effect  here  we  would  be  protected. 

The  State  Lien  Law. 

Mr.  Vogt:  In  regard  to  lien  law,  there  isn’t  much  to  re¬ 
port.  Sometime  ago  I  wrote  to  the  secretary  of  the  Brit- 
tingham  &  Hixon  Lumber  Co.  and  asked  him  whether  he 
wasn’t  going  to  do  anything  at  Madison  to  have  the  lien 
law  changed  or  amended.  I  recently  received  the  following 
letter  from  Mr.  Heddles  in  regard  to  the  same: 

Mr.  Ferdinand  Vogt,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  : 

Dear  Sir. — Replying  lo  your  favor  of  the  LJ-tb  would  say  that  up 
to  within  a  day  or  two  nothing  has  been  done  in  Ihe  way  of  lien 
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legislation.  Have  been  very  busy  the  last  few  days  ana1  have  not 
given  it  much  attention.  Will  try  and  get  in  touch  with  what  has 
been  done  and  let  you  know  soon.  I  talked  with  Mr.  Pierstoff  and  we 
decided  that  we  were  liable  to  make  matters  worse  if  we  stirred  the 
question  up,  as  there  are  always  a  lot  of  real  estate  and  building  and 
loan  association  men  who  fight  anything  that  betters  the  conditions 
of  the  lien  law,  and  have  come  pretty  nearly  getting  it  practically 
ruined.  In  fact,  we  were  on  pretty  thin  ice  for  some  time  two  years 
ago,  and  the  present  condition  in  the  Legislature  seems  to  he  to  do 
something  for  popular  sentiment,  ana'  almost  every  other  business 
man  except  the  lumberman  and  all  the  farmers  oppose  a  lien  law.  We 
would  be  pleased  to  hear  from  you  regarding  any  suggestions  you 
might  have  in  the  matter,  or  the  other  officers  or  members  of  your 
association,  but  the  writer's  experience  has  been  that  it  is  a  dangerous 
thing  to  fool  with  it  very  much.  Yours  truly, 

BRITTINGHAM  &  HIXON  LBR.  CO. 

Per  W.  S.  Heddles. 

It  seems  that  according  to  this  letter  it  is  too  late  to  do 
anything. 

Q.  Do  I  understand  that  a  contractor  has  no  lien? 

A.  When  a  contractor  sublets  his  contract — say,  for  in¬ 
stance,  a  great  many  buildings  are  let  to  the  carpenter — the 
mason  work,  plumbing,  heating,  etc.,  are  sublet  to  the  mason 
contractor,  the  plumber,  and  according  to  the  new  decision 
in  the  Supreme  Court  the  contractor  has  his  lien,  but  the  sub¬ 
contractor  has  none  for  material  furnished. 


Q.  In  a  case  like  that  was  the  general  contractor  con¬ 
versant  with  the  fact  that  the  material  men  had  not  yet 
received  their  money;  in  other  words,  was  the  general  con¬ 
tractor  familiar  with  the  fact  that  the  material  men  had 
not  yet  received  pay  for  the  material? 

A.  I  don’t  think  that  this  is  a  matter  that  ought  to  be 
dropped  at  present.  We  may  not  nave  the  money  to  push 
it,  but  we  ought  to  have  the  officers  or  the  committee  to 
work  with  the  retail  lumbermen,  and  then  bring  it  up  at  our 
next  meeting. 

Mr.  Kennedy:  It  was  our  idea  tnat  if  we  took  the  matter 
up  all  over  the  State  and  had  our  representatives  put  the 
matter  fairly  before  them,  that  when  they  came  to  act  on 
that  bill  they  would  know  how  we  felt  about  it. 

Mr.  Cornell:  I  gave  a  lien  notice  to  a  certain  party;  he 
said  “Your  lien  is  not  good,  the  carpenter  has  the  contract.” 
I  told  him  I  would  find  out  about  that,  but  that  is  the  posi¬ 
tion  we  are  in.  As  soon  as  you  give  the  contract  to  one 
man  they  know  that  the  sub-contractors  have  no  lien. 

President  Kennedy:  I  would  like  to  announce  that  teams 
will  be  ready  at  the  hotel  at  8:00  o’clock  to-morrow  morning 
to  take  anyone  out  to  our  brick  plant  who  is  desirous  of 
looking  over  our  works;  also,  that  there  will  be  a  banquet 
this  evening,  tendered  by  all  the  local  brickmakers,  to  which 
we  want  you  all  to  be  present. 

Meeting  adjourned  to  Friday  morning  at  10  o’clock. 


SECOND  SESSION. 


Friday  February  24,  1905,  10  A.  M. 


President  Kennedy:  We  are  fortunate  in  having  with  us 
this  morning  a  man  who  has  given  a  great  deal  of  study  to 
the  clay  products  of  Wisconsin,  and  I  am  sure  we  will  all 
listen  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  to  a  “Report  of  Tests 
Made  on  the  Wisconsin  Clays  and  Clay  Products  by  the 
Wisconsin  Geological  Survey,”  by  Prof.  Heinrich  Ries,  of 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca.,  N.  Y. 

REPORT  OF  TESTS  MADE  ON  THE  WISCONSIN  CLAYS  AND 
CLAY  PRODUCTS  BY  THE  WISCONSIN  GEOLOGICAL 

SURVEY. 

By  Prof.  Heinrich  Ries,  Cornell  University. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Convent' on: 

Some  years  ago  the  Wisconsin  Geological  and  Natural  History 
Survey  began  an  investigation  of  the  clay  deposits  of  this  State. 
This  work  was  under  the  charge  of  Dr.  Buckley,  who  made  a  some¬ 
what  detailed  study  of  the  distribution  of  the  clay  deposits  of  the 
State,  their  geological  relations  and  chemical  composition,  and  the 
results  of  his  work  were  published  in  a  preliminary  bulletin  of  the 
Survey.  It  became  necessary  to  abandon  the  work  for  a  time,  but 
last  year  opportunity  was  afforded  to  take  the  work  up  again,  and 
the  writer  was  placed  in  charge,  with  instructions  to  push  it  to  com¬ 
pletion. 

This  recent  work  has  consisted  in  (1)  an  investigation  of  the 
physical  properties  of  the  Wisconsin  clays,  together  with  such  addi¬ 
tional  chemical  work  as  was  necessary;  and  (2)  an  investigation  of 
the  structural  clay  products  now  being  manufactured  in  the  State. 

For  the  physical  study  of  the  clays,  samples  were  collected  from 
both  worked  and  unworked  deposits  in  all  parts  of  the  State,  and 
these  taken  to  the  laboratory  for  physical  tests.  This  line  of  work, 
which  inclua'ed  a  determination  of  the  air  shrinkage,  plasticity, 
tensile  strength,  color  burning  qualities,  fire  shrinkage  at  different 
temperatures,  fusion  points,  etc.,  of-  the  clays,  was  for  a  two-fold 
purpose.  In  the  case  of  worked  deposits  it  was  to  determine,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  whether  the  use  of  more  or  less  heat  than  is  now  being  used 
would  produce  different  results,  or  whether  the  clays  could  possibly  be 
employed  for  other  purposes  than  those  for  which  they  are  now  being 
utilized.  In  the  case  of  unworked  deposits  the  aim  was  to  find  out, 
if  possible,  what  applications  they  might  have. 

The  investigation  of  the  bricks  manufactured  in  Wisconsin  con¬ 
sisted  in  determining  their  crushing  strength,  transverse  strength, 
and  absorption,  and  has  been  productive  of  interesting  results,  as  was 
to  l*  expected. 

Common  brick  form  at  the  present  time  the  main  clay  product  of 
Wisconsin,  while  pressed  brick,  drain  tile  and  common  red  earthen¬ 
ware  are  made  to  a  small  extent.  Paving  brick,  stoneware  and  fire¬ 
brick  are  not  manufactured  at  all.  Several  questions  therefore  arise, 
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Cannot  pressed  brick  be  made  at  other  localities  than  those  at 
which  they  are  now  being  manufactured? 

Are  there  clays  in  Wisconsin  adapted  to  the  manufacture  of  pav¬ 
ing  brick,  stoneware  or  fire  brick? 

It  was  with  the  hope  of  being  able  to  answer  some  or  all  these 
that  the  present  investigation  of  the  Wisconsin  clays  was  under¬ 
taken. 

The  clays  of  Wisconsin,  considering  their  structure  as  it  is  seen 
in  the  field,  fall  into  two  groups  These  are  : 

1.  Residual  clays,  which  have  been  formed'  by  the  decay  of  the 
rocks,  and  are  found  overlying  the  solid  rock  from  which  they  have 
been  derived.  They  show  a  variable  thickness,  depending  on  the 
depth  to  which  the  rock  has  decayed,  and  are  not  infrequently  gritty, 
either  because  the  rock  has  not  been  fully  decayed  or  because  it  con¬ 
tains  hard  resistent  minerals,  such  as  quartz,  which  does  not  disinte¬ 
grate  readily.  In  places  they  are  covered  with  a  capping  of  sand¬ 
stone. 

2.  Clays  which  are  more  or  less  distinctly  stratified  and  in  most 
cases  represent  sediments  that  have  accumulated  under  water.  These 
form  nine-tenths  of  the  clay  deposits  found  in  Wisconsin,  and  they 
are  often  of  great  extent  and  thickness. 

Physical  Characteristics  of  the  Wisconsin  Clays — The  Wisconsin 
clays  can  be  divided  into  two  large  groups  and  one  small  one,  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  color  burning  qualities,  viz.  : 

1.  Buff,  or  cream  burning  clays  (sometimes  such  a  light  cream  as 
to  be  termed  white). 

2.  Red  or  brown  burning  clays. 

3.  White  burning  clays. 

The  Cream  Burning  Clays — These  occupy  a  large  area  in  the 
eastern  and  southeastern  portion  of  the  State  and  a  small  area  in 
the  northwestern  part,  and  their  distribution  is  roughly  shown  by  the 
yellow  color  on  the  large  outline  map.  Outside  of  this  area  there  are 
scattered  occurrences. 

Samples  of  these  were  collected  for  testing  from  between  fifty  and 
sixty  localities,  and  a  comparison  of  them  shows  that  they  agree 
closely  in  certain  characters,  but  differ  in  others. 

They  agree  more  or  less  closely  in  their  color  burning  qualities, 
some  burning  to  a  lighter  cream  and  others  a  darker  cream.  They  all 
show  a  low  shrinkage  until  burned  nearly  to  their  point  of  vitrifica¬ 
tion,  when  the  shrinkage  suddenly  increases  from  1  per  cent,  or  less 
up  to  7  or  even  12  per  cent.,  and  from  this  point  they  change  rap¬ 
idly  to  a  viscous  condition.  This  rapid  softening  of  the  clay  is  one 
thing  which  would  interfere  with  the  use  of  these  clays  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  vitrified  brick.  All  the  clays  of  this  group  burn  to  a  rather 
porous  body,  due  partly  to  the  fact  that  they  contain  a  high  percent¬ 
age  of  carbonate  of  lime,  which  in  burning  loses  its  carbon  dioxide, 
leaving  the  brick  quite  porous  up  to  the  vitrifying  point.  Most  of 
them  burn  to  a  good  brick. 

Here,  however,  the  similarity  between  the  different  clays  of  this 
class  ends.  They  show  considerable  variation  in  the  temperature  at 
which  they  become  steel  hard,  some  burning  steel  hard  at  as  low  a 
cone  as  05,  while  others  do  not  reach  this  degree  of  hardness  until 
cone  1  or  even  3.  A  similar  variation  is  shown  in  their  melting 
points.  Among  the  most  easily  fusible  were  some  from  Green  Bay, 
Burlington  and  Granville,  which  showed  signs  of  viscosity  at  cone  1, 
while  others,  like  those  from  Milwaukee,  Whitewater.  Ivewanee,  Mad¬ 
ison,  etc.,  became  viscous  at  cone  5  or  higher.  The  reason  for  this 
difference  in  their  fusion  points  is  to  be  found  on  comparing  their 
composition,  the  more  easily  fusible  ones  containing  a  higher  per¬ 
centage  of  fluxing  impurities. 

In  the  cases  of  those  clays  having  the  higher  fusion  point,  it  was 
necessary  to  burn  the  bricks  to  a  correspondingly  higher  temperature 
to  obtain  a  sufficiently  hard  product.  The  effect  of  this  difference  is 
seen  in  the  amount  of  heat  required  for  burning  the  bricks. 

Cones  distributed  among  the  manufacturers  showed  that  the 
temperature  at  which  the  cream  bricks  were  burned  ranged  from  cone 
05  to  cone  3,  the  latter  cone  being  used  in  burning  bricks  at  Mil¬ 
waukee.  the  former  at  Burlington. 

An  interesting  feature  in  this  connection  is  that  even  in  the  same 
bank  the  clay  in  different  layers  may  show  a  difference  in  fusibility. 
At  Burlington  the  yellow  top  clay  became  viscous  at  cone  05.  while 
the  lower  blue  clay  reaches  the  same  condition  at  cone  1.  This  is 
evidently  due  to  the  higher  percentage  of  fluxing  impurities. 

Uses  of  the  Calcareous  Clays — Th4  main  use  of  these  clays  is,  and 
probably  will  continue  to  be  for  the  manufacture  of  common  brick, 
but  many  of  them  lend  themselves  to  the  manufacture  of  dry  pressed 
brick,  and  the  tests  made  on  them  show  them  to  be  of  fair  strength. 
In  addition,  the  smoother  ones  also  work  for  the  manufacture  of 
drain  tile.  There  is  no  hope  of  their  being  used  for  paving  brick 
manufacture.  On  account  of  their  high  plasticity  it  is  possible  to 
utilize  them  in  pottery  manufacture,  either  for  making  flower  pots 
or  for  art  pottery.  Experiments  made  on  some  show  that  they  could 
be  molded  either  by  turning  on  a  wheel  or  by  casting.  They  can  also 
be  used  to  mix  with  denser  burning  and  more  refractory  clays,  and 
in  either  case  can  be  glazed. 

Red  and  Brown  Burning  Clays — These,  while  not  as  widely  distrib¬ 
uted,  represent  probably  fully  as  important  a  group  of  Wisconsin 


clays  as  the  cream  burning  ones.  Roughly  speaking,  we  may  say 
that  their  distribution  covers  the  western,  central  and  much  of  the» 
northen  portion  of  the  State,  but  the  deposits  are  not  always  as  thick 
or  as  extensive  as  those  of  the  cream  burning  clays.  To  the  east  and 
northeast  they  overlap  the  area  of  cream  burning  clays,  and  scattered 
deposits  also  occur  within  the  area  of  cream  burning  clays,  as  at 
Green  Bay.  They  can  be  grouped  in  several  different  classes,  which 
had  best  be  discussed  separately.  There  are 

1.  The  residual  clays  of  Central  Wisconsin. 

2.  The  red  burning  shales  of  Lafayette  and  Grant  counties,  which, 
up  to  the  present  time,  have  received  no  recognition. 

3.  Red,  stratified  surface  clays  of  varied  origin. 

The  residual  clays,  it  appears  to  me,  represent  a  clay  resource 
not  yet  thoroughly  investigated.  They  underline  an  irregular  belt  in 
Marathon,  Portage,  Wood,  Jackson,  Eau  Claire  and  Taylor  counties, 
but  are  now  worked  only  at  Stevens  Point,  Grand  Rapids,  Ringle,  and 
Black  River  Falls.  At  all  these  localities,  except  the  last  mentioned, 
it  is  the  more  gritty  phases  that  are  used,  but  not  the  most  gritty 
ones  found  in  this  area,  for  we  find  that  the  clays  range  from  very 
sandy  ones,  having  many  coarse  angular  sand  grains  to  others  which 
are  quite  fine  and  free  from  grit.  Now  while  the  gritty  phases  may 
burn  to  a  good  red  color,  and  they  often  do,  it  is  impossible  to 

make  them  burn  to  a  good,  dense  vitrified  body,  no  matter  how  much 

they  are  fired,  because  there  are  not  enough  fine  clayey  particles  in 
the  material  to  thoroughly  fill  up  the  spaces  between  the  sand  grains. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  saying  that  I  consider  them  fire 
clays,  because  they  are  not,  for  many  of  them  fuse  at  cone  1.  On  the 

other  hand  there  are  clays  in  this  residual  area  which  do  burn  to  a 

pretty  dense  body,  and  which  it  seems  to  me  are  worth  experiment¬ 
ing  with  for  the  manufacture  of  paving  brick. 

As  an  example  of  the  extremes  in  variation  that  we  get,  we  may 
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take  three  clays,  two  of  them  from  Stevens  Point,  and  the  third  from 
near  Pittsville.  Their  fire  shrinkage  and  absorption  at  different  cones 
are  as  follows  : 

Stevens  Point.  Stevens  Point  Pittsville. 

Brickyard. 


Cone 

Fire  Absorp- 

Shrinkage  tion 

Fire 

Shrinkage 

Absorp¬ 

tion 

Fire  Absorp- 
Shrinkage  tion 

010 

0.4 

17.60 

0.6 

14.30 

2.3 

11.32 

06 

0.4 

16.64 

2.0 

12.60 

4.7 

6.22 

1 

3.3 

8.02 

5.7 

4.29 

7.0 

2.27 

The  clay  from  Pittsville  is  one  of  the  most  dense-burning  found 
in  the  residual  area.  It  also  burns  to  a  good  color.  Among  the 
localities  where  residual  clays  occur,  but  are  not  worked,  may  be 
mentioned  Pittsville  and  Milladore.  Again  east  of  Eau  Claire,  along 
the  Eau  Claire  river,  are  additional  exposures  of  residul  clays,  but 
only  one  sample  of  those  tested  was  found  to  approach  a  paving 
brick  body. 

While  the  results  thus  far  obtained  are  promising,  they  are  not 
to  be  taken  as  final,  and  should  be  supplemented  by  tests  on  a  larger 
scale. 

Two  facts  should  be  born  in  mind  in  this  connection. 

1.  That  careful  prospecting  is  necessary,  since  the  residual  clays 
vary  in  their  character  from  point  to  point,  and  neighboring  farms, 
or  even  neighboring  fields  may  be  underlain  by  clays  which  are  quite 
different  in  their  properties. 
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2.  The  residual  clays  can  be  economically  worked  only  at  those 
m  localities  where  there  is  no  covering  of  sandstone,  for  the  latter  on 
account  of  its  loose  character  is  so  unstable  as  to  make  underground 
mining  methods  too  costly,  and'  it  is  too  thick  to  be  stripped  off. 

Kaolins  in  Residual  Area — Rumors  have  been  circulated  from  time 
to  time  regarding  the  existence  of  kaolin  deposits  in  the  residual  clay 
belt,  and  during  the  course  of  our  field  work,  every  effort  was  made 
to  find  such  deposits  if  they  existed.  Only  two  were  heard  of.  One 
of  these  was  a  pit  near  South  Centralia,  which  was  worked  a  number 
of  years  ago  for  fire  clay  to  supply  foundries,  and  is  now  exhausted. 

A  second  locality  lies  about  6  miles  east  of  Eau  Claire,  where  in 
an  artificial  cut,  a  vein  of  whitish  clay  about  0  feet  wide  was  seen. 
Samples  taken  from  this  vein  show  that  it  is  not  white  burning,  even 
at  low  temperatures,  but  fires  to  a  grayish  brown  body.  However, 
it  is  more  refractory  than  any  of  the  other  residual  clays  tested.  The 
deposit  is  too  small,  unfortunately,  to  be  of  any  economic  value. 

Slip  Claps — Some  of  the  clays  found  in  the  residual  area  are 
not  only  fine  grained,  but  also,  easily  fusible  on  account  of  the  high 
percentage  of  fluxing  elements  which  they  contain,  and  the  possibility 
therefore  suggests  itself  of  using  these  clays  for  slips.  One  sample 
of  this  sort  tested  was  from  a  deposit  outcropping  along  the  Wis¬ 
consin  river  about  four  miles  due  southwest  of  Medford.  The  locality 
is  well  known  in  that  vicinity  on  account  of  the  fact  that  excava¬ 
tions  were  made  there  some  years  ago  in  search  of  iron  ore.  It  was 
found  that  if  this  -clay  be  ground  up  and  mixed  with  water  and  ap¬ 
plied  as  a  thin  slip  to  a  terra  cotta  body  it  burns  to  a  reddish  and 
somewhat  glossy  coat  at  cone  1.  This,  therefore,  suggests  another 
possible  use  for  some  of  these  residual  clays  in  the  State  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin.  I  shall  return  to  this  subject  of  slip  clays  again. 

Red-Burning  Shales  of  Lafayette  and  Grant  Counties — In  the 
southwestern  part  of  the  State,  in  the  region  known  as  the  Mound 
area,  there  is  an  extensive  deposit  of  grayish  shale,  which  in  its 
upper  part  has  weathered  to  a  tough  plastic,  yellowish  clay.  Although 
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this  material  does  not  outcrop  at  any  point,  still  at  many  localities 
it  is  but  a  very  few  feet  below  the  surface,  being  at  most,  covered  by 
a  comparatively  thin  layer  of  sandy  surface  clay  which  covers  most 
of  that  region.  The  best  means  of  finding  this  deposit  is  to  excavate 
in  the  land  immediately  around  the  base  of  the  limestone  mounds, 
which  are  so  prominent  in  the  vicinity  of  Platteville.  The  clay  is 
so  near  to  the  surface  that  it  is  sometimes  thrown  out  in  digging 
shallow  wells.  A  sample  of  this  material  taken  from  the  farm  of  Mr. 
Knebel,  east  of  the  Little  Mound,  gave  the  following  results  in  burn¬ 
ing  : 


Cone. 

Fire 

Shrinkage. 

Absorp¬ 

tion. 

Color. 

010 

0.6 

14.76 

Red. 

08 

2.0 

9.49 

Red. 

05 

1.7 

5.11 

Red. 

03 

4.0 

0.50 

Red. 

1 

vis.  . 

... 

Red. 

I  his  is  one  of  the  best  red-burning  brick  clays  found  in  the  entire 
State,  and  at  as  low  a  cone  as  08  gives  a  brilliant  red  color  and  makes 
a  good  hard  brick.  It  was  hoped  that  when  first  discovered  that  it 
would  prove  to  be  a  paving  brick  clay,  but  it  softens  too  rapidly  in 
firing  for  this  purpose.  There  is  no  reason,  however,  why  it  should 
not  be  used  for  the  manufacture  of  pressed  brick,  drain  tile,  and 
common  pottery,  or  perhaps  even  fireproofing.  xt  was  found  that 
mixing  it  with  the  surface  clays  of  that  region  made  it  burn  to  a 
muie  open  body  without  affecting  the  fire  shrinkage  to  any  appreciable 
extent.  This  same  formation  extends  across  the  border  into  Illinois, 
and  also  into  Iowa,  and  in  the  latter  state  it  has  been  successfully 
used  for  some  time  for  making  an  excellent  grade  of  hard  brick  and 


drain  tile,  but  it  has  not  been  found  adapted  in  that  State  either 
for  the  manufacture  of  paving  brick. 

3.  Red  or  Brown  Burning  Surface  Clays  of  Varied  Origin — Scat¬ 
tered  over  the  central  and  western  parts  of  the  State  are  many 
deposits  of  red  or  brown  burning  surface  clays,  which  are  used 
chiefly  for  the  manufacture  of  common  building  brick.  One  variety 
is  that  known  as  the  Loess,  which  is  a  moderately  fine  grained 
gritty  clay,  covering  wide  areas,  but  rarely  having  a  depth  of  more 
than  5  or  6  feet.  This  at  the  present  time  is  being  used  at 
Menomonie  for  the  manufacture  of  dry  press  brick.  There  are,  how¬ 
ever,  other  localities  in  the  western  part  of  the  State  where  this  ma¬ 
terial  occurs  and  where  it  could  probably  be  used  with  equal  success 
for  the  manufacture  of  clay  products.  It  burns  to  a  good,  hard  brick 
of  usually  excellent  color. 

Surface  clays  of  excellent  color  burning  qualities  are  also  found  at 
other  localities.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned,  Beaver  Dam, 
Iloricon,  Milton,  Reedsburg.  Ellsworth,  etc.  At  most  Of  the  local¬ 
ities  where  this  type  of  clay  is  used,  it  is  burned  at  such  a  low 
heat  (below  cone  010),  as  not  to  develop  a  body  of  sufficient  hard¬ 
ness,  and  firing  it  two  or  three  cones  higher  would  give  far  better 
results. 

White-burning  Clays — Deposits  of  a  white  burning  clay  have  in  the 
past  been  worked  in  the  region  north  of  Hersey,  the  clay  being  strati¬ 
fied,  of  a  whitish  color,  and  containing  more  or  less  sand'  from  which 
it  had  to  be  freed  by  washing.  The  washed  product  has  been  sold 
chiefly  for  use  in  paper  manufacture.  The  washing  plants,  which  were 
at  one  time  built  in  that  region,  have  been  dismantled  and  pits 

washed  in  so  that  no  information  could  be  obtained  as  to  the  char¬ 

acter  of  the  clay.  In  case,  however,  new  deposits  are  discovered  in 
this  region  it  will  be  of  interest  and  value  to  know  that  the  tests 
which  have  been  made  on  the  washed  clay  from  this  locality,  show 
that  it  could  be  manufactured  into  earthenware  without  the  need  of 
adding  any  additional  material,  except  flint  and  spar,  for  the  clay  is 
sufficiently  plastic  to  require  no  ball  clay. 

SLIP  CLAYS. 

The  occurrence  of  slip  clays  has  already  been  referred  to  in  the 
residual  area,  but  in  addition  to  these,  several  other  localities  were 
noticed  at  which  easily  fusible  clays  were  found.  For  instance,  at 
Sheboygan,  a  layer  of  reddish,  easily  fusible  clay  is  found  on  top  of 
the  cream  burning  clays.  This,  when  ground  up  and'  applied  to  the 

surface  of  a  terra  cotta  body  as  a  thin  coat,  will  at  cone  1  give  a 

light  reddish  brown  slip.  Again  in  the  vicinity  of  Platteville,  cer¬ 
tain  beds  of  clay,  associated  with  the  zinc  ore  deposits  are  also 
found  to  be  of  easily  fusible  character,  and  probably  adapted  to  the 
manufacture  of  slip.  One  bed  of  this  type  is  found  immediately  un¬ 
derlying  the  oil  rock  in  the  bottom  of  the  tunnel  of  the  Capitola 
mine,  southwest  of  Platteville.  Its  low  fusibility  is  due  to  the  re¬ 
markably  high  percentage  of  alkalies  which  it  contains. 

FIRE  CLAYS. 

No  a'eposits  of  highly  refractory  or  true  fire  clay  have  been  found 
in  the  State.  The  two  most  refractory  ones  tested  were  from  a 
deposit  on  the  hill  top  east  of  the  Durand  brick  yard,  which  at  cone 
5  is  not  fused,  although  it  shows  signs  of  incipient  fusion,  and  the 
other  is  the  small  bed  of  whitish  clay  mentioned  from  the  artificial 
cut  east  of  Eau  Claire.  Certain  clays  dug  in  the  central  residual 
belt  are  termed  fire  clays,  but  are  not  such  by  any  means.  The  white 
burning  clays  around  Hersey  contain  too  much  grit  to  be  highly 
refractory. 

Distribution  of  Cones — During  the  course  of  the  field  work,  a 
number  of  sets  of  Seger  cones  were  •  distributed  among  the  manu¬ 
facturers,  in  order  to  determine,  if  possible,  at  what  heat  their  clays 
were  being  fired ;  the  series  distributed  including  cones  010,  08,  05, 
03  and  1.  The  results  obtained  indicated  that  it  would,  perhaps, 
have  been  better  to  make  up  a  set  containing  numbers  above  and 
below  these.  Some  sets  were  returned  without  a  single  cone  of  the 
series  being  affected,  while  a  few  manufacturers  returned  every  one 
in  a  thoroughly  fused  condition. 

Considering  the  whole  series,  one  important  difference  was  no¬ 
ticeable.  The  cream  burning  clays  are  almost  invariably  burned  at 
a  higher  cone  than  the  red  burning  ones.  This  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  they  will  not  produce  a  sufficiently  hard  body  as  easily  as  the 
red  clays  do.  The  red  brick  manufacturers,  in  most  instances,  do 
not  burn  their  bricks  sufficiently  hard,  and  slightly  higher  firing 
would  often  greatly  increase  their  strength. 

Tests  of  Wisconsin  Bricks — Ten  samples  of  normally  burned  brick 
were  selected  from  the  kiln  or  stock  pile  at  each  plant  visited,  and 
these  were  shipped  to  the  Engineering  Laboratory  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  at  Madison  for  testing. 

Five  bricks  were  tested  for  their  transverse  strength,  five  for 
crushing  strength,  and  two  for  absorption.  The  transverse  strength 
test  was  made  by  supporting  the  brick  on  two  edges  placed  one  inch 
from  each  end  of  the  brick,  while  pressure  was  applied  from  above 
by  a  third  edge,  at  a  point  midway  between  the  two  supports.  The 
number  of  pounds  was  noted,  which  was  required  to  break  the  brick, 
and  from  this  the  modulus  of  rupture  was  figured. 
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The  half  bricks  from  this  test  were  used  for  the  crushing  test. 
For  this  the  bricks  were  placed  between  the  two  plates  of  the  testing 
machine,  and  pressure  applied'  until  the  brick  gave  way.  Since  the 
bricks  rarely  had  smooth  surfaces,  it  was  necessary  to  true  them  up 
with  plaster  of  paris. 

Of  these  two  tests,  the  transverse  test  is  the  most  important.  A 
brick  set  in  a  wall  is  never  subjected  to  sufficient  weight  to  crush 
it,  but  when  the  walls  of  a  building  settle,  a  strain  is  often  put  on 
the  bricks,  which  is  greater  than  they  are  able  to  endure,  and  they 
consequently  break  in  two. 

The  absorption  test  was  made  on  half  brick,  which  were  carefully 
dried,  weighed,  and  soaked  for  48  hours  in  water  and  weighed  again, 
the  increase  of  weight  showing  the  amount  of  water  absorbed.  The 
percentage  of  absorption  was  calculated'  in  terms  of  the  original  or 
the  dry  weight. 

Objections  have  been  urged  by  some  to  this  method  of  determin¬ 
ing  the  absorption  of  a  brick,  it  being  claimed  that  the  pores  of  the 
brick  do  not  become  completely  tilled  with  liquid,  and  that  a  better 
way  is  to  place  the  brick  in  a  vacuum  while  it  is  immersed.  In 
making  such  tests  we  should  not  forget  that  we  are  trying  to  dupli¬ 
cate,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  conditions  to  which  the  bricks  will 
be  exposed  when  in  actual  use.  Under  such  conditions  a  brick  is  not 
exposed  to  a  vacuum,  but  absorbs  moisture  while  exposed'  to  ordinary 
atmospheric  pressure,  and  consequently  by  the  vacuum  method  we 
are  obtaining  results  of  comparatively  little  practical  value. 

The  results  of  the  tests  thus  far  completed  are  presented  in  the 
charts  shown,  and  are  grouped  according  to  the  method  of  manu¬ 
facture  into  stiff  mud,  soft  mud  and  dry  pressed.  The  upper  line  on 
each  chart  indicates  the  crushing  strength,  the  lower  line  the  trans¬ 
verse  strength.  The  figures  at  the  left  side  indicate  the  number  of 
pound’s  required  to  crush  or  break  the  brick. 

A  careful  analysis  of  the  results  obtained,  with  the  aid  of  more 
data,  yields  many  interesting  facts. 

Firstly,  there  is  no  direct  relation  between  the  crushing  strength 
and  transverse  strength  of  the  brick.  This  can  be  seen  from  the 
chart.  Two  bricks  of  high  crushing  strength  may  show  quite  dif¬ 
ferent  transverse  strengths,  the  one  being  low,  the  other  high,  or 
vice  versa. 

The  crushing  strength  seems  to  be  less  influenced  by  irregularities 
in  the  structure  of  the  brick  than  the  transverse  strength  does.  The 
presence  of  lumps  of  clay,  or  pebbles  will  cause  the  brick  to  break 
at  a  much  lower  point  than  it  ordinarily  would.  This  can  be 
avoided  by  proper  preparation  of  the  clay. 

Comparing  bricks  from  the  same  yard,  we  find  that  the  harder 
burned  ones  show  a  higher  transverse  strength,  crushing  strength, 
and  lower  absorption  than  the  underburned.  The  cream  colored 
bricks,  as  a  whole,  show  a  higher  crushing  and  transverse  strength 
than  the  red  ones.  This  is  largely  because  the  red  ones  are  not 
burned  hard  enough. 

These  and  other  deductions  to  be  made  from  the  results  obtained 
in  the  brick  tests,  will  be  discussed  in  detail  in  the  printed  report 
to  be  issued  by  the  Survey. 

Work  Remaining  to  be  Done — The  laboratory  work  on  the  clays 
and  clay  products  is  nearly  completed,  but  one  important  phase  of 
the  investigation  still  remains  to  be  d'one.  As  has  already  been 
stated,  the  laboratory  investigation  has  shown  several  of  the  clays 
investigated  to  be  of  a  very  promising  character.  It  is  therefore  pro¬ 
posed  to  collect  some  large  samples  of  these  and  send  to  some  brick 
works  where  they  can  be  tested  on  a  large  scale.  The  products  thus 
obtained  will  then  also  be  tested.  (Applause.) 

Discussion. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Prof.  Ries’  address,  E.  A.  Burg, 
director  and  superintendent  of  the  Geological  and  Natural 
History  Survey,  of  Madison,  Wis.,  spoke  as  follows: 

I  am  very  glad  to  be  present  here,  both  to  greet  the  members  of 
the  clayworkers’  association  and  to  hear  the  very  admirable  sum¬ 
mary  of  his  work  which  Prefessor  Ries  has  given  us.  When  the 
Geological  and  Natural  History  Survey  was  able  to  resume  work  on 
the  clays  the  commissioners  thought  it  of  great  importance  to  prepare 
as  promptly  as  possible,  a  general  account  of  the  clays  of  the  State, 
and  to  show,  in  general,  the  possibilities  of  the  clay  industries.  With 
this  purpose  in  view,  they  invited  Professor  Ries  to  prepare  a  report, 
knowing  that  he  had  had  probably  more  experience  than  any  other 
man  in  the  country  in  this  line  of  investigation.  I  am  sure  that  all 
of  you  feel  that  Professor  Ries’  ad'dress  indicates  that  his  report 
will  be  not  only  of  great  scientific  value,  but  of  much  practical  in¬ 
terest  to  you  who  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  clay  products. 

In  talking  over,  with  Professor  Ries,  the  nature  of  bis  work,  I 
indicated  the  great  desirability  of  finding,  if  possible,  clays  from 
which  paving  brick  could  be  manufactured.  With  a  view  to  finding 
such  clays,  Professor  Ries  devoted  much  time  to  the  study  of  the 
residual  clays  in  the  central  part  of  the  State.  His  address,  and  the 
specimens  which  he  has  shown  you,  indicate  that  he  has  been  as 
successful  as  he  could  have  expected.  I  trust  that  the  large  scale 


tests,  which  he  has  still  to  make  on  these  clays,  will  confirm  the 
hopeful  indications  which  the  small  specimens  show.  If  it  appears 
that  paving  brick  can  be  manufactured  in  the  central  part  of  Wis¬ 
consin,  the  result  will  not  only  repay  the  cost  of  this  investigation, 
but  will  return  to  the  state  many  times  the  entire  cost  of  the  Geo¬ 
logical  Survey.  Professor  Ries’  address  and  specimens  also  show  the 
possibilities  for  the  manufacture  of  high  grade  brick  and  fireproofing 
from  the  Maquoketa  shale  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  State. 
This  discovery  also  seems  to  be  of  the  first  importance  for  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  clay  industry.  The  same  may  be  said  of  his  statement 
regarding  the  not  infrequent  deposits  of  clay  in  the  State,  which 
may  be  used  for  the  manufacture  of  pressed  brick,  but  which  are 
now  used  almost  exclusively  for  common  brick. 

The  Geological  Survey  does  not  believe  that  its  duty  to  the  clay 
industry  is  completed  when  the  report  of  Professor  Ries  has  been 
published.  In  the  biennial  report  of  the  commissioners  to  the  legisla¬ 
ture,  I  stated  that  it  should  be  the  policy  of  the  commissioners  to 
continue  work  in  the  future  upon  the  clays,  and  with  this  policy 
I  know  they  very  cordially  sympathize.  Just  what  this  work  will 
be  we  are  not  yet  in  a  position  to  state,  the  commissioners  believing 
it  well  to  wait  until  Professor  Ries’  report  is  before  them  in  full  ; 
but  I  can  promise  the  clayworkers  that  the  investigation  of  the  clays 
will  not  be  ended  with  this  report,  and  will  express  the  hope  that 
future  investigations  will  be  as  successful  and  fruitful  as  this  which 
Professor  Ries  has  sketched  for  us  this  morning. 

Mr.  Hamilton:  I  move  that  this  association  extend  to 
Prof.  Ries  a  vote  of  thanks  for  his  excellent  paper.  Motion 
was  seconded  and  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Ringle:  I  move  that  we  also  extend  to  Prof.  Burg  a 
vote  of  thanks  for  his  words  of  encouragement  to  the  brick- 
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makers  of  Wisconsin,  and  for  the  interest  he  has  taken  in 
our  convention.  Motion  was  seconded  and  carried  unani¬ 
mously. 

President  Kennedy:  The  next  paper  on  our  program  is 
“A  Talk  on  the  Manufacture  of  Sand-Lime  Brick,”  by  C.  J. 
Pick,  of  West  Bend,  Wis. 

A  TALK  ON  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  SAND-LIME  BRICK. 

By  C.  J.  Peck,  West  Bend,  Wis. 

Mr.  President,  Members  of  the  Wisconsin  Clayworkers’  Associa¬ 
tion  :  I  had  not  intended  to  write  on  the  manufacture  of  sand-lime 
brick,  but  will  simply  give  you  some  information  as  to  how  they  are 
made.  This  morning,  however,  I  made  a  few  notations  which  I  will 
read  to  you,  and  then  we  will  discuss  the  subject.  Anyone  who  has 
followed  the  development  of  the  manufacture  of  sand-lime  brick 
could  not  fail  to  become  more  and  more  interested,  according  to  the 
amount  of  study  given  the  subject.  During  the  past  year  many  in¬ 
quiries  have  been  received  by  our  company  as  to  whether  this  combi¬ 
nation  of  sand  and  lime  would  stand  the  test  of  varying  temperatures 
under  a  heavy  crushing  strain.  To  answer  this,  we  need  only  to 
look  back  into  the  history  of  building  material,  where  we  find  that 
buildings  have  been  erected  of  this  material  hundreds  of  years  ago, 
which  to  this  day  are  still  in  good  condition.  The  fact  that  by  reason 
of  the  chemical  action  that  takes  place  by  the  combination  of  sand 
and  lime,  a  certain  degree  of  hardness  is  obtained,  has  been  known 
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for  years,  but  the  combination  and  hardening  by  steam  is  a  recent 
invention  made  by  our  engineers  in  applying  mechanics  to  chemical 
reactions.  The  first  experiments  were  made  in  Potsdam,  Germany, 
about  30  years  ago,  when  a  Dr.  Michaelis  first  discovered  that  this 
mixture  could  be  hardened  in  a  few  hours  by  steam,  under  pressure, 
and  since  that  time  the  manufacture  of  sand-lime  brick  has  developed 
into  an  industry  of  a  most  promising  future. 

The  methods  of  combination  are  two,  viz.  :  those  by  which  the 
lime  is  first  hydrated  separately  and  then  mixed  with  the  sand,  and 
secondly,  those  by  which  the  dry  quicklime  is  mixed  with  the  moist 
sand  and  then  allowed  to  hydrate.  The  former  method  is  the  one 

most  generally  used,  as  the  material  can  be  mixed  more  thoroughly, 

and  there  is  no  chance  for  any  unhyd'rated  particles  or  lime  to  re¬ 
main  in  the  brick.  The  hydrating  is  done  in  steel  buckets,  holding 
300  pounds  of  lime,  to  which  sufficient  water  is  added  to  make  a 

dry  slack.  The  buckets  are  then  covered  up  and  placed  in  the  harden¬ 

ing  cylinder  under  the  brick  cars,  where,  d'uring  the  time  the  brick 
are  steamed,  the  lime  becomes  dry.  It  is  then  taken  out  and  passed 
through  a  pulverizer,  when  it  is  ready  for  use.  For  the  purpose  of 
mixing  the  proportions  of  sand  and  lime,  machinery  on  the  pugmill 
style  is  used,  which  takes  the  materials  in  at  one  end  and  carries 
them  forward  until  thoroughly  mixed,  when  it  drops  into  the  molds 
of  the  press.  The  union  of  the  elements  is  at  first  mechanical,  which 
change  to  a  chemical  combination  through  the  action  of  the  lime  upon 
the  silica  of  the  sand,  forming  calcium  hydro-silicate.  This  action 
continues  for  years  and  is  the  cause  of  the  improvement  of  sand'- 
lime  brick  as  they  become  older. 

As  the  mixture  passes  through  the  mixing  machine,  sufficient  water 
is  added  to  make  it  moist  when  it  drops  directly  into  the  molds 
of  the  press,  where  under  a  pressure  of  100  to  125  tons,  it  is  molded 
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into  shape  and  is  brought  out  hard  and  smooth.  In  this  condition  the 
brick  are  taken  from  the  press  by  hand  and  placed  upon  steel  platform 
cars,  holding  1,000  brick.  These  cars  are  then  run  Into  the  hardening 
cylinder.  This  cylinder  is  from  40  to  66  feet  in  length  and  6  feet 
in  diameter,  like  the  shell  of  a  boiler,  with  a  rail  track  on  the  bottom 
to  receive  the  cars,  and  a  lid  or  head  with  which  to  close  it  when 
filled  with  freshly  made  brick.  Steam  is  then  admitted  to  a  pressure 
of  120  to  140  pound’s,  for  eight  hours,  after  which  the  brick  are 
ready  for  use  as  soon  as  cool. 

The  conditions  essential  to  success,  are  pure,  dry,  sharp  sand, 
free  from  clay  or  any  other  foreign  material,  and  close  at  hand. 
The  lime,  too,  should  be  pure  and  clean  and  not  many  miles  away, 
so  it  can  be  gotten  from  the  kilns  with  little  expense.  Having  these 
conditions  at  hand,  together  with  cheap  fuel  and  easy,  cheap  trans¬ 
portation,  brick  can  be  manufactured  at  a  reasonably  low  figure. 

You  who  get  the  trade  journals  have  read  considerable  about  the 
tests  made  upon  sand-lime  brick  by  S.  V.  Peppel  ana'  others,  and 
already  know  their  resistance  to  frost  and  fire.  I  did  not  quite  agree 
with  the  architect  last  evening  when  he  said  burnt  clay  was  the 
only  material  to  withstand  heat.  It  is  known  that  it  will  stand  a 
great  degree  of  heat,  but  it  should  also  be  known  that  mortar  is  also 
a  great  heat  resister,  ana’  I  think  if  the  mortar  in  the  Baltimore  fire 
had  not  withstood  the  heat  of  the  fire  the  buildings  would  have  come 
down  in  spite  of  all.  The  satisfaction  the  brick  are  giving  can  be 
seen  by  reading  the  Consular  Reports,  and  from  the  fact  that  where 
three  years  ago  there  were  five  plants  in  operation  in  this  country, 
there  are  now  over  100. 

The  manufacture  of  the  brick  is  not  patentable.  Ne  one  can 
claim  exclusive  methods  of  mixing  sand  and  lime  and  pressing  the 
mixture  into  brick  or  any  other  shape.  Attempts  have  been  made 


to  patent  systems  of  manufacture,  but  when  granted,  only  covered 
some  construction  of  machinery. 

From  the  census  report  we  see  the  increase  from  year  to  year 
in  the  use  of  brick  and  the  rise  in  prices  of  lumber.  I  believe  that 
if  this  association  and  each  brickmaker  constantly  keep  brick  on  the 
minds  of  the  architects  and  builders,  their  use  can  be  still  more 
increased,  so  that  the  brick  industry  will  become  one  of  the  leading 
industries  in  the  State.  (Applause.) 


President  Kennedy: 
for  discussion. 


Gentlemen,  this  paper  is  now  open 
Discussion. 


Q.  Do  you  burn  your  sand? 

A.  No,  we  do  not;  we  have  a  very  fine  grade  of  sand. 

Q.  What  per  cent,  of  lime  do  you  use? 

A.  Six  and  one-half  and  seven  per  cent.,  the  percentage 
varies  according  to  the  grade  of  sand. 

Q.  Is  it  better  to  have  the  lime  pure? 

A.  It  is  more  desirable  to  have  a  pure  lime;  good  sand- 
lime  brick  can  be  made  of  any  material  that  mixes  a  good 
mortar. 

Q.  What  do  you  consider  to  be  the  cost  of  your  brick? 

A.  With  the  conditions  as  I  mention  them,  sand  close  at 
hand,  and  lime  also, .  the  brick  can  be  manufactured  at 
$4.00  per  thousand. 

Mr.  Hopkins:  This  estimate  of  $4.00  per  thousand  is 
the  actual  cost  of  manufacture  or  with  the  addition  of  in¬ 
terest  on  your  plant,  etc? 

A.  It  includes  everything. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  what  should  be  added  to  the  actual 
cost  of  manufacture  with  those  items  of  depreciation,  etc? 

A.  I  should  say,  including  a  salary  of  about  $1,500  a 
year,  about  ten  cents  per  thousand. 

Q.  How  much  of  a  product  have  you  in  mind? 

A.  Four  or  four  and  a  half  million  brick  a  year. 

Q.  What  do  you  reckon  the  sand  costs  per  thousand. 

A.  About  15  cents  per  thousand;  we  are  very  handily 
located;  the  sand  hill  in  front  of  us  and  the  railroad  track 
behind  us. 

Q.  How  much  for  lime? 

A.  Some  places  70  cents  per  barrel  and  some  40  cents. 

Mr.  Robinson:  How  many  men  have  you  handling  the 
sand. 

A.  Just  one. 

Mr.  Vogt:  How  many  yards  does  it  take  for  1,000  brick? 

A.  Fifty  cubic  feet. 

Mr.  Vogt:  I  have  never  seen  it  done  yet  where  a  man 
could  haul  30  yards  of  any  material  a  day. 

Mr.  Hacker:  I  know  that  one  man  is  about  able  to  handle 
clay  for  8,000  brick,  and  I  think  if  a  man  will  keep  it  up, 
shoveling  sand  for  10  hours  for  15,000  brick  a  day  that  he 
certainly  is  doing  a  good  day’s  work. 

A.  Of  course,  we  don’t  make  that  many  in  the  winter 
time,  but,  as  I  said  before,  we  are  very  handily  located. 

Appointment  of  Committees. 

President  Kennedy:  Before  adjourning  I  have  a  couple 
of  committees  to  appoint.  As  a  committee  on  nominations, 
I  appoint  John  Ringle,  L.  H.  Cordes,  H.  Halverson  and  H. 
W.  Carter.  And  for  the  committee  on  resolutions,  H.  De 
Joannis,  Herman  G.  Hass  and  J.  G.  Hamilton. 

Meeting  adjourned  to  2:00  P.  M. 


THIRD  SESSION. 


Friday,  February  24,  1905,  2  P.  M. 

President  Kennedy:  The  first  number  on  our  program 
this  afternoon  is  a  paper  on  “Hollow  Concrete  Building 
Blocks,”  by  Henry  Murphy,  of  Manitowoc. 

Mr.  Murphy: 

When  your  chairman  spoke  to  me  some  time  ago  and  told  me 
to  deliver  a  paper  on  this  question  at  this  meeting,  I  thought  he 
was  only  joking;  of  course,  I  didn’t  pay  any  more  attention  to  it 
and  I  thought  the  most  that  I  would  be  asked  to  a'o,  would  be  to 
address  a  few  remarks  to  you.  The  latter  part  of  the  week  I  was 
astounded  to  receive  a  program  with  my  name  on  it  setting  forth 
the  fact  that  I  was  to  enlighten  you  on  hollow  concrete  building 
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blocks.  Being  engaged  in  the  business  such  a  short  while  myself, 

I  saw  the  folly  of  talking  on  this  subject.  I  appealed  to  my  friend, 
Mr.  Kennedy,  in  vain  to  take  my  name  off  the  program,  so  I  thought 
of  a  much  better  plan,  to  get  a  gentleman  up  here  to  give  us  an 
address,  one  who  is  conceded  to  be  authority  on  this  business,  and 
one  who  has  addressed'  several  large  conventions  in  several  parts  of 
this  country  and  whose  addresses  have  been  listened  to  with  a  great 
deal  of  interest,  and  have  been  printed  in  all  the  trade  journals, 
and  I  assure  you,  that  whatever  you  hear  from  him  will  be  well 
worth  weighing  and  considering,  and  while  he  is  an  advocate  of 
one  form  of  block  and  I  of  another,  still  we  are  believers  in  the 
same  general  principle,  hollow  concrete  building  blocks  ;  I  have  pleas¬ 
ure  in  introducing  to  you,  Mr.  Scherer,  of  the  National  Building 
Block  Company,  of  Milwaukee.  (Applause.) 

HOLLOW  CONCRETE  BUILDING  BLOCKS. 

By  J.  P.  Scherer,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Convention: 

I  assure  you  that  this  is  unexpected.  In  addressing  the  con¬ 
ventions  that  our  friend  speaks  of  I  had  an  opportunity  of  at  least 
looking  over  the  ground  in  a  measure.  I  am  afraid  that  you  are 
going  to  be  disappointed.  I  was  looking  over  the  last  edition  of 
Mining  Engineering  and  saw  this  paragraph :  “You  all  know  how 
rapidly  the  use  of  cement  has  spread  in  the  last  few  years.  The 
amount  of  Portland  cement  used  in  this  country  doubles  about  once 
in  four  years ;  last  year  it  amounted  to  over  23  million  barrels. 
The  use  of  cement  is  not  so  simple  as  it  seems  and  much  bad  work 
has  resulted  from  the  fact  that  the  knowledge  of  the  way  to  handle 
cement  has  not  spread  so  rapidly  as  the  use  of  cement.  This  is 
especially  true  in  the  block  trade  business.” 

I  will  say  that  ’I  am  fortunate  in  representing  the  National 
Block  Company.  I  find  that  the  block  business  has  developed  very 
rapidly.  It  is  wonderful  the  strides  that  have  been  made  and  the 
advancement  is  also  wonderful.  In  attending  these  conventions,  or 
addressing  them,  I  have  never  seen  so  many  earnest  men  looking  for 
knowledge,  really  groping  about,  as  it  were,  to  find  something  to. 
help  them  in  their  work.  At  the  meeting  of  the  cement  machinery 
company,  of  which  there  were  many  represented,  we  had  this  meet¬ 
ing  all  by  ourselves  in  an  upper  auditorium  where  no  one  was  allowed 
to  enter,  and  we  could  talk  very  plainly  to  each  other.'  They  all 
recognized  the  fact  that  something  was  lacking  in  the  business  and 
that  there  were  many  things  lacking.  The  chairman  called  on  me 
almost  the  first  thing  and  told  me  to  speak  right  out  plain.  I 
said,  the  first  thing  you  have  done,  is  to  send  men  out  who  do 
not  understand  anything  about  concrete  blocks ;  they  acknowledge 
that.  Another  has  been  that  the  people  buying  machinery  with 
the  intention  of  building  these  blocks  depended  on  the  agent,  and  was 
the  agent  capable  of  instructing  them?  In  the  majority  of  cases  he 
was  not.  One  thing  they  were  all  anxious  to  do,  and  that  was  to 
sell  machinery.  Get  started  right  and  when  you  get  started  right 
I  can  say  to  you  that  it  is  a  money  making  proposition.  We  are, 
all  of  us,  more  or  less  eager  to  get  our  hands  on  a  certain  amount 
of  the  coin  of  the  realm  and  we  want  to  engage  in  such  business 
as  will  best  pay  us  for  our  efforts.  The  block  business  is  not  in 
embryo  at  present,  and  there  is  no  doubt,  and  that  I  can  say  for 
myself  and  my  co-workers  in  this  business  that  it  is  a  profitable 
business,  but  that  it  must  be  started  and  worked  out  on  careful  lines 
is  also  true.  I  will  say  that  I  am  in  sympathy  with  you,  as  I 
started  when  19  years  of  age,  in  the  manufacture  of  brick,  molding 
by  hand,  and  I  worked  very  hard  for  a  season  and  I  didn’t  have 
much  left  at  the  end  of  the  season,  except  experience ;  1  remember 
that  experience  ever  since.  However,  I  have  made  brick  and  made 
them  quite  successfully.  I  had  troubles  when  I  first  started  out, 
but  I  overcame  them,  but  it  demonstrated  to  me  that  when  properly 
carried  out  there  was  money  in  the  brickmaking  business.  It  is 
also  the  same  with  cement  blocks. 

There  are  many  people  who  think,  as  the  stone  men  did  at  first, 
that  the  stone  block  industry  was  going  to  interfere  with  them.  Now 
that  is  not  the  case.  Our  cement  blocks  are  not  going  to  displace 
your  brick  blocks,  nor  is  our  cement  finishing  for  buildings  going 
to  intrude  on  the  use  of  good  stone  for  building.  I  find  at  these 
conventions  that  there  are  many  of  the  men  who  have  problems  in 
the  business  that  they  wish  to  know  about.  The  field  is  so  broad 
that  it  would  be  useless  for  me  to  try  and  cover  it  at  this  time, 
but  I  will  try  and  answer  any  questions  that  may  be  put  to  me. 

Now  among  many  of  the  questions  that  we  are  asked  are  some 
of  these :  One  will  live  in  a  certain  locality  and  say,  I  have  used 
crushed  stone  to  advantage  in  the  manufacture  of  blocks ;  another 
says,  I  have  used  limestone  and  I  a’o  not  get  good  results,  and  so 
on.  Relative  to  the  different  kinds  of  materials,  I  will  state  that 
this  is  governed  largely  by  the  quality  of  material  that  you  have 
in  the  use  of  the  manufacture  of  blocks.  Limestone  is  different  in 
different  localities ;  probably  the  man  with  good  results  used  a  very 
hard  crystal,  no  absorption ;  the  other  man  perhaps  used  a  very 
soft  stone. 

We  find  that  in  making  concrete  that  we  use  a  cement,  dry 
mixed ;  by  doing  this  we  get  artistic  results.  We  also  use  quart¬ 
zite  and  ground  quartz  with  elegant  results.  Of  course,  we  use  it 


as  fine  as  possible,  but  there  is  nothing  to  equal  fine  sharp  sand. 
We  are  often  asked  another  question ;  someone  says,  I  have  used 
lime  in  the  manufacture  of  cement  blocks.  My  results  have  been 
much  better  with  the  hydrated  lime  than  with  the  ground  lime.  I 
am  also  asked  what  percentage  to  use.  I  have  used  from  5  to  20 
per  cent,  in  the  mixtures  that  I  have  made  and  while  they  do  not 
repel  moisture,  and  are  not  so  impervious  when  first  made,  I  found 
that  in  using  especially  20  per  cent,  of  the  ground  lime  that  there 
was  a  tendency  after  two  or  three  years  that  was  very  detrimental 
to  the  bricks ;  this  was  not  so  perceptible  where  a  lesser  quantity 
was  used,  and  I  would  recommend  that  not  more  than  10  per  cent,  be 
used.  As  to  colors,  there  are  not  many  colors  that  we  can  use  ;  the 
green  colors  I  have  always  been  afraid  of ;  its  use  with  cement  is 
detrimental  to  it. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  say  that  the  cement  block  has  passed’  the 
experimental  stage ;  it  is  progressing  wonderfully ;  it  is  going  to 
stay,  and  it  will  work  hand  in  hand  with  other  brick  men,  but  my 
advice  to  you  is,  that  if  you  ihtend  going  into  this  business,  to  look 
it  up  carefully  before  you  go  into  it  and  find  out  as  much  as  you 
can  about  it,  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  what  the  results  will  be  very 
satisfactory.  (Applause.) 

Discussion. 

Mr.  Scherer:  I  know  of  a  manufacturer  in  Illinois  who 
uses  in  connection  with  the  manufacture  of  certain  qualities 
of  brick,  burned  slate  and  a  vitrious  fire.  My  salesman 
called  on  him  and  inveigled  him  into  buying  a  set  of  our 
molds,  and  he  made  some  samples  of  the  material  I  speak 
of.  In  the  course  of  a  day  or  two  I  received  a  telegram, 
“Don’t  ship,  blocks  have  gone  to  pieces.”  I  waited  patiently 
for  his  letter,  which  explained  to  me  that  the  blocks  had  gone 
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all  apart,  and  he  asked  me  if  I  could  explain  to  him  the 
reason.  Of  course,  I  didn’t  know  what  material  he  had 
used,  but  afterwards  found  that  he  had  used  ground  crushed 
brick  to  make  grog.  I  said  that  perhaps  the  material  he 
had  used  was  too  porous;  wrote  to  him  that  if  he  would  take 
his  material  and  wet  it  thoroughly,  then  spread  it  out  and 
then  mix  the  cement  with  it  thoroughly  and  use  it  in  the 
manner  that  he  used  concrete,  he  would  have  good  results. 
A  few  weeks  afterwards  my  friend  came  to  me  with  a  sack 
containing  some  of  the  brick  I  speak  of,  and  he  was  very 
well  satisfied.  He  then  replaced  his  order  and  has  since 
been  manufacturing  with  good  results,  and  his  blocks  are 
really  handsome;  they  have  a  model  appearance. 

Q.  How  much  do  your  blocks  cost  per  cubic  foot  in  a 
wall? 

A.  That  depends  on  the  size  of  the  wall,  we  make  a 
cheaper  and  a  more  expensive  block;  it  also  depends  on  the 
cost  of  the  material  that  is  put  into  the  wall.  The  cheap 
block  compares  very  favorably  with  your  ordinary  common 
brick,  a  brick  that  will  cost  your  contractor  $7.00,  that  is, 
figuring  the  wall  laid  at  $12.00  per  thousand. 
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Mr.  Joannis:  How  much  will  the  cement  block  cost  in 
the  wall? 

A.  Equal  to  $12.00  per  thousand.  We  disposed  of  over 
1C  million  clay  brick  last  year,  and  we  are  being  called  upon 
now  to  produce  a  veneer  block,  to  back  our  walls  with  com¬ 
mon  brick  and  then  veneer  it  on  the  exterior  with  our 
blocks. 

Q.  How  thick  was  the  veneer  to  be? 

A.  Three  or  four  inches. 

Q.  How  soon  did  it  come  off? 

A.  It  can’t  come  off,  it  becomes  a  part  of  the  wall. 

Q.  How  much  sand  to  the  pressed  block? 

A.  That  depends  largely  on  the  character  of  your  sand. 
I  very  recently  had  occasion  to  test  some  blocks  that  were 
made  6  to  1  of  very  elegant  silica  sand  and  other  sand  4  to 
1.  My  6  parts  with  the  clean  sand  gave  me  better  results 
under  the  hydraulic  press  than  the  4  to  1  of  indifferent  sand. 
The  more  organic  matter  contained  in  it  the  more  cement 
is  required  to  get  the  best  results. 

Mr.  Hamilton:  Medium  grade  cement,  or  the  best? 

A.  I  always  recommend  the  best.  Of  course,  you  can 
use  too  much  cement.  Ordinarily  we  use,  as  a  mixture,  as  a 
standard,  4  to  1  for  our  facings,  G  to  1  for  the  rear. 

Q.  What  pressure  do  you  give  your  blocks? 

A.  Our  tamp,  I  believe,  is  150  strokes,  striking  a  7-inch 
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blow,  and  we  carry  about  GO  pounds  pressure  in  our  tank. 
The  blow  is  very  rapid  and  quick  and  it  seems  to  change 
the  character  of  our  concrete  entirely.  In  the  manufacture 
of  our  system  we  manufacture  a  2-piece  wall  block  and  our 
mold  is  very  small,  8x24,  2  inches  thick. 

Q.  What  is  the  weight  of  your  tamp? 

A.  Probably  4-inch  face. 

Hamilton:  What  pressure  does  that  exert  at  every 

stroke? 

A.  I  believe  about  60  pounds;  it  strikes  very  rapidly. 

Q.  What  is  the  absorption? 

A.  That  depends  on  the  treatment. 

Mr.  F.  H.  Robinson:  You  spoke  of  using  lime  in  the 
manufacture  of  those  blocks,  are  they  entirely  of  sand  and 
lime,  or  a  portion  of  cement? 

A.  I  have  used  from  5  to  20  per  cent,  of  lime,  but  always 
with  cement. 

Motion  made  and  seconded  that  this  association  extend 
to  Mr.  Scherer  its  hearty,  appreciative  thanks  for  the  in¬ 
teresting  talk  given  us. 

Motion  carried. 

President  Kennedy:  The  next  on  the  program  is  a  paper 
on  “Open  Air  vs.  Tunnel  Drying  of  Brick,”  by  F.  Vogt,  of 
Milwaukee. 
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OPEN  AIR  VS.  TUNNEL  DRYING  OF  BRICK. 

By  F.  Vogt,  Milwaukee. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Convention: 

The  reading  of  a  paper  on  brick  drying  was  originally  assigned 
to  another  member  of  our  association.  Unfortunately  aud  contrary 
to  expectation,  he  declined,  stating  that  he  had  not  given  much 
attention  to  brickmaking  for  some  time.  Too  late  to  find  some  one 
else  in  his  place,  I  concluded'  to  try  my  hand  at  it,  and  you  must  not 
be  surprised  if  it  is  a  failure. 

There  can,  probably,  not  much  new  and  original  be  said  on  the 
subject,  and  I  shall  coniine  myself  to  a  few  remarks,  based  on  my 
own  observation  aud  experience. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  a  thorough,  uniform  drying  of  the 
brick  before  going  to  the  kiln,  is  absolutely  necessary  to  obtain  a 
good,  uniform  burn,  because  every  briekmaker  knows  it. 

If  brick,  only  partly  dry,  are  set  in  kiln,  the  only  way  to 
obtain  a  fair  burn,  is  to  dry  them  in  the  kiln  ;  the  most  expensive 
way  of  drying. 

The  old  way  of  drying  soft-mud  bricks  was  accomplished  by 
dumping  the  brick  from  the  mold's  on  the  yard,  there  either  to  be¬ 
come  dry  or  to  be  reduced  to  mud  again,  as  Providence  would  have 
it.  Every  heavy  rain  storm  would  ruin  one  or  two  days’  work  in 
part  or  entirely,  and  the  spoiled  brick  had  to  be  carted  back  to  the 
pit  and  made  over  again,  possibly  to  share  the  same  fate  the  second 
time. 

This  expensive  and  antiquated  way  of  d'rying  having  generally 
been  discarded,  no  more  need  be  said  about  it. 

Next  the  pallet  system  came  in  use.  The  brick  were  dumped  on 
foot  pallets  and  then  trucked  to  the  yard  and  the  pallet  set  about 
10  feet  high  and  then  left  standing  until  dry  enough  to  be  taken  to 
kiln. 

Another  method,  and  more  generally  in  use  at  the  present,  is  the 
drying  in  racks  ;  permanent  structures  with  a  board'  roof  over  each 
row  of  racks.  With  this  method,  board  pallets  are  used,  the  pallets 
placed  in  the  rack  shelves  and  the  brick  when  dry  enough  to  handle 
are  edged  and  when  dry  carted  to  kiln  and  the  pallets  returned 
to  the  brick  machine. 

Either  of  these  pallet  systems  is  a  decided  improvement  over  the 
old  way  of  a'umping  the  brick  on  the  yard,  not  only  rendering  the 
brick  comparatively  safe  from  the  elements  after  once  made,  but  a 
more  perfect  shaped  and  smoother  brick  being  produced.  However, 
the  wear  and  tear  of  the  pallets  and  necessity  of  handling  them  so 
often  makes  the  brick  rather  expensive,  compared  with  a  stiff-mud 
brick. 

The  stiff-mud  process,  admitting  fhe  handling  of  the  brick  as  the 
machine  delivers  them  on  the  belt,  thus  saving  the  bothersome  and 
expensive  handling  of  pallets,  are  wheeled  to  the  d'rying  shed  and 
piled,  first  5  high,  and  when  sufficiently  dry  to  stand  more  pressure, 
10  high,  and  when  dry  wheeled  to  kiln. 

This  method,  while  cheaper  and  simpler  than  the  handling  of 
pallet  mud  bricks,  still  makes  a  double  handling  of  the  green  brick 
necessary  ;  from  machine  to  drying  shed,  and  from  there  to  the  kiln. 

The  latest,  and  probably  most  improved,  and  cheapest  method  of 
handling  stiff-mud  brick  for  open  air  drying  from  machine  to  drying 
shed  and  from  there  to  kiln,  is  the  use  of  cars  with  a  lowering  and 
raising  deck. 

To  operate  this  system,  the  yard  has  rail  tracks,  the  same  as  a 

tunnel  dryer.  Over  each  track  is  either  a  board'  or  a  canvas  roof. 

The  uprights  of  roof  supports  on  each  side  of  the  track  have  2x4 
inch  stringers  running  parallel  with  the  rails  at  the  proper  height 
from  the  top  of  rails. 

The  cars  used  are  identical  with  an  ordinary  tunnel  car,  except 
that  they  have  a  lowering  and  rising  a'eck,  manipulated  by  a  lever 

admitting  of  the  lowering  and  raising  of  the  load  on  the  car  at 

pleasure. 

The  cars  have  plank  pallets,  and  from  five  to  six  hundred  brick 
are  piled  on  each  car  at  the  machine,  and  then  forwarded  to  the 
d’rying  shed  track.  Before  the  car  is  loaded,  the  deck  with  the 
pallets  is  raised  by  operating  the  lever  and  the  pallets  projecting  on 
each  side  over  the  car,  rest  with  their  whole  load  of  brick  on  the 
stringers  as  soon  as  the  deck  is  lowered,  after  the  car  reaches  its 
destination.  The  car  thus  relieved  of  its  load  is  returned  at  once 
to  the  machine  to  be  loaded  again. 

The  handling  from  drying  shed  to  kiln  is  d'one  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner.  Only  a  few  cars  are  needed  for  handling  the  green  brick  from 
machine  to  drying  shed,  and  the  dry  brick  from  drying  shed  to  kiln 
by  this  process. 

It  will  be  readily  seen  that  by  this  method  the  brick  can  be 
handled  just  as  cheap  as  in  tunnel  drying,  requiring  but  one  handling. 
The  only  extra  expense  is  the  returning  of  the  pallets  from  kiln  to 
machine,  which  is  more  than  offset  by  the  drawbacks  and  disad¬ 
vantages  experienced  in  handling  loaded  cars  in  tunnel  dryers. 
Another  decided  advantage  is,  that  but  one  loaded  car  is  moved  at  the 
time,  thus  securing  the  delivery  of  the  brick  to  drying  shed  and  kiln 
in  as  perfect  a  state  as  the  machine  produces  them. 

Having  demonstrated  that  by  the  last  described’  system  of  open 
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air  drying  the  handling  of  the  green  brick  is  just  as  cheap  as  in 
tunnel  drying,  the  queston  naturally  arises : 

What  are  the  advantages  of  tunnel  (Triers,  and  under  what  con¬ 
dition  shall  the  brickmaker  adopt  the  one  system  in  preference  to 
the  other? 

Where  conditions  are  such  that  the  brickmaking  can  be  carried 
on  to  advantage  nearly  the  entire  year,  tunnel  driers  are  undoubtedly 
to  be  preferred.  The  operation  of  a  yard'  the  entire  year  enables  a 
larger  output  with  a  certain  equipment.  One  set  of  machinery  may 
be  sufficient  to  produce  the  desired  production  for  the  year,  where 
two  sets  of  machinery  equivalent  to  neary  double  the  investment 
would  be  required  to  produce  the  same  amount  on  a  summer  yard. 

By  giving  employment  to  the  men  nearly  all  the  year  round,  a 
better  and  more  reliable  class  of  men  can  be  depended  upon,  than 
on  a  summer  yard,  where  they  have  to  look  elsewhere  for  a  winter 
job,  many  of  them  not  to  come  back  in  the  spring,  necessitating  the 
employing  and  breaking  in  of  green  hands. 

These  are,  in  my  opinion,  the  main,  if  not  the  only  advantages  of 
tunnel  driers  over  a  modern  open  air  drying  system. 

In  our  severe  Wisconsin  climate,  where  brickmaking  during  the 
winter  months  has  many  drawbacks,  and  is  always  connected  with 
extra  expense,  I  venture  to  say,  a  modern  open  air  drying  system 
is  the  best  and  the  cheapest. 

The  first  cost  of  an  open  air  drying  system  may  be  just  as  high 
as  the  building  of  a  tunnel  drying  system  with  all  the  necessary 
auxiliary  devices  for  operating  same,  such  as  fans,  blowers,  exhaust 
pumps,  boilers,  etc.  But  once  built  right,  an  open  air  drying  system 
will  not  be  subject  to  any  expensive  repairs  or  overhauling  for  a 
number  of  years,  which  cannot  be  said  of  tunnel  driers. 

Furnaces  ever  so  well  built  soon  need  overhauling.  The  iron  decks 
on  tunnel  cars  soon  rust  away  by  the  action  of  acid's  and  moisture, 
and  must  be  renewed  at  great  expense.  Leaks  occur  in  steam  pipes 
and  connections,  fans  and  exhaust  pumps  give  out  at  the  most  in¬ 
opportune  time.  But  one  of  the  greatest  disadvantages  in  tunnel 
driers  is  the  handling  of  loaded  cars. 

As  you  all  know,  a  tunnel  drier  contains,  on  each  track,  from  11 
to  14  loaded  cars,  according  to  the  length  of  tunnel  and  cars  used. 
Every  time  when  a  new  car  with  green  brick  enters  the  cold  end'  of 
drier  a  car  with  dry  brick  is  taken  out  at  the  hot  end. 

The  drlerman  has  to  push  a  string  of  from  10  to  13  lpaded  cars 

every  time  a  car  enters  the  drier. 

With  the  most  competent  man  at  the  pugmill  it  cannot  be 
avoided,  that  at  times,  clay  is  molded  softer  than  desired ;  some¬ 

times  even  due  to  the  clay  being  too  wet  in  the  bank,  in  which  case 
it  is  beyond  the  control  of  the  man  at  the  pugmill. 

The  least  obstruction  in  the  tunnel,  a  few  brick  tumbling  from  the 
car,  make  it  impossible  for  the  drierman  to  move  this  string  of 

cars  without  extra  help  and  the  assistance  of  pinchbars,  and'  the 
consequent  jar  often  causes  a  whole  car  of  brick,  especially  when 
molded  a  little  softer  than  usual,  to  sag  down,  obstructing  the 
circulation  in  the  tunnel,  and  thereby  preventing  proper  drying,  and 
such  brick  when  partly  dry  are  apt  to  tumble  down  and  the  whole 
string  of  cars  to  the  one  causing  the  trouble  have  to  be  pulled  out 
of  the  tunnel,  the  debris  removed  and  the  cars  replaced. 

Leaks  in  steam  driers  are  frequent  occurrences  and  crawling  be¬ 
tween  the  steam  coils  to  mend  such  leaks  is  one  of  the  most  hated 
jobs  of  a  brickyard  engineer  or  helper,  and  when  occurring  of  nights, 
often  means  setting  wet  brick  in  kiln  in  the  morning  or  stopping 
the  machines  until  the  brick  are  dry. 

To  sum  it  all  up,  on  one  hand  there  is  a  modern  open  air  drying 
system,  by  which  the  brick  from  machine  to  kiln  can  be  handled 
just  as  cheap,  if  not  cheaper  than  in  tunnel  drying.  The  brick  go 
to  kiln  in  as  good  shape  as  the  machine  produces  them,  only  one 
car  having  to  be  handled  at  the  time,  which  can  be  done  by  one  man 
with  ease  at  all  times.  There  can  be  no  obstruction  in  the  way  of 
the  car  that  the  man  could  not  see  and  easily  remove ;  no  expensive 
fuel  bill  every  month,  no  expense  when  shutting  down  in  the  fall, 
no  expense  overhauling  in  the  spring,  no  night  men  to  watch  and 
control,  and  last,  but  not  least,  fewer  checked'  and  broken  brick  than 
in  tunnel  driers. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  tunnel  drier  admitting  of  a  longer  season 
and  a  larger  production  of  brick  with  the  same  equipment;  but  con¬ 
stant  source  of  expense.  A  big  fuel  bill  every  month,  the  necessity 
of  the  employment  of  competent  men  day  and  night,  expense  when 
you  shut  dfown  in  the  fall,  expensive  overhauling  before  starting,  the 
inability  to  work  in  the  tunnels  while  in  operation  without  delaying 
the  drying,  the  jarring  of  the  green  brick  by  the  moving  of  the  cars 
in  the  tunnels  and  a  larger  percentage  of  checked  and  broken  brick 
than  by  open  air  drying. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  say  a  few  words  in  regard  to  the  rapidly 
changing  condition  of  the  Wisconsin  brick  industry,  which  may  be 
swerving  off  the  subject,  but  not  entirely  foreign  to  it.  Up  to  about 
ten  years  ago,  when  soft-mud  brick,  with  very  few  exceptions,  were 
the  only  kind  of  brick  made  in  Wisconsin,  people  were  satisfied  to 
use  local  brick  for  new  buildings,  selecting  the  best  for  fronts  and 
veneering. 

This  condition  has  entirely  changed  of  late,  and  in  some  places, 
where,  even  eight  years  ago,  90  per  cent,  of  the  facing  of  new  build¬ 


ings  was  done  with  local  brick,  the  reverse  is  the  case  to-day,  90 
per  Cent,  of  the  facing  being  done  with  imported  pressed  brick. 

A  cheap  common  brick,  regardless  of  looks,  for  warehouses,  fac¬ 
tories,  etc.,  and  a  pressed  brick  for  fronts  and  veneering  of  stores  and 
residences  will  be  the  two  distinct  bricks  of  t lie  future. 

A  stiff-mud  brick  with  a  modern  drying  system  will  supply  the 
cheap  common  brick,  and  the  dry  press  brick  yards,  the  front  brick. 

The  soft-mud  bricks  will  have  to  go,  as  they  cannot  be  made 
cheap  enough  to  compete  against  stiff-mud  brick,  and  the  latter  hav¬ 
ing  the  further  advantage  that  they  are  tougher  and  can  stand 
rough  handling  better  than  soft-mud  brick. 

Make  a  cheap,  well-burned  stiff-mud'  brick,  it  will  be  the  only 
way  to  stop  the  encroachment  of  neighboring  competitors  in  our 
territory  and  compete  successfully  against  substitutes  for  clay  brick, 
such  as  sand-lime  brick,  hollow  concrete  blocks  and  cement  sand 
brick. 

Gentlemen,  I  thank  you.  (Applause.) 

President  Kennedy:  The  next  number  on  the  program 
is  a  paper  on  “Shall  the  Clay  Brickmaker  Look  Upon  the 
Sand-Lime  and  Cement  Brickmaker  as  a  Rival  or  Fellow 
Craftsman?”  by  Harry  De  Joannis,  editor  “Brick,”  Chicago. 

Mr.  De  Joannis.  As  the  hour  is  getting  late  I  move  that 
the  reading  of  my  paper  be  dispensed  with,  and  I  will  turn 
it  over  to  the  secretary  so  that  it  can  be  printed  in  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  just  the  same.  Motion  carried. 

SHOULD  THE  CLAY  BRICKMAKER  LOOK  UPON  THE  SAND- 
LIME  BRICKMAKER  AS  A  RIVAL  OR  A  FELLOW 
CRAFTSMAN  ? 

By  II.  De  Joannis. 

The  subject  assigned  to  me  admits  of  the  brevity  of  treatment, 
which  will  be  my  paper’s  chief  charm.  Any  answer  to  the  query 


H.  De  Joannis,  Chicago,  Ill. 

cannot  be  given  without  the  consideration  of  the  meaning  of  the  word 
“rival.”  The  word  is  derived  from  the  Latin  “rivalis"  from  “rivus,” 
a  river  bank,  and  the  term  was  applied  to  the  dwellers  on  the 
opposite  banks  of  the  river,  whose  bones  of  contention  were  water 
privileges  ana'  rights.  A  fair  definition  of  the  word  “rival,”  is  then, 
one  who  endeavors  to  equal  or  surpass  another  in  excellence  or 
merit.  A  rival  need  not  necessarilly  be  an  enemy,  and  consequently 
I  would  say  that  the  clay  brickmaker  should  look  upon  manufacturers 
of  sand-lime  products  or  cement  products  as  rivals,  not  as  enemies, 
but  not  as  fellow-craftsmen.  The  producers  of  these  different  build¬ 
ing  materials  live  at  different  points  on  the  banks  of  the  great  stream 
of  construction,  now  going  on,  and  each  is  trying  to  persuade  the 
users  of  these  products  that  bis  material  is  the  best  suited  to  their 
purpose.  There  can  be,  however,  no  fellow  craftsmanship,  for  be¬ 
yond  a  few  broad  points  of  similarity  in  molding  machinery,  the 
processes  of  manufacture  and  methods  of  treatment  of  the  materials 
are  widely  divergent. 

Dealing  with  the  sand-lime  brick  manufacture  first,  a  sizing  up 
of  this  latest  invader  of  the  building  market  reveals  to  us  that 
we  are  confronted  by  no  mean  foe.  The  product  in  the  early  stages 
of  the  industry’s  history  was  probably  just  as  far  short  of  excel¬ 
lence  as  we  hoped  it  would  be,  but  since  then  experiment  and  ex¬ 
perience  has  brought  a  better  knowledge  of  the  best  methods  to  handle 
the  raw  material,  and  on  certain  sand-lime  plants  brick  are  being 
produced  that  have  stood  every  test  clay  brick  has  been  subjected  to, 
with  equally  satisfactory  results,  the  rattler  test  excepted.  So  far, 
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however,  the  plants  erected  for  the  production  of  sand-lime  brick 
are  of  limited  capacity,  with  the  exception  of  that  at  Michigan  City. 
Their  location  has  been  chosen  for  the  most  part,  in  places  where 
clay  was  scarce,  or  was  of  poor  quality,  or  where  fuel  was  high, 
and  at  the  present  time  sand-lime  brick  product  is  more  likely  to 
encroach  upon  the  domain  of  the  press  brick  manufacturer  than  upon 
that  of  the  producer  of  common  building  brick.  The  erection  of  a 
sand-lime  plant  requires  more  money  in  composite  proportion  than 
that  of  the  common  building  brick  plant,  and  the  processes  of  manu¬ 
facture  exact  as  much  vigilance  and  watchfulness,  and  more  tech¬ 
nical  knowledge  of  the  materials  used,  as  that  required  on  any  clay¬ 
working  plant.  The  cost  of  producing  sand-lime  brick  is  high,  as 
compared  with  the  cost  of  producing  the  best  clay  brick,  and  there 
seems  to  be  little  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  sand-lime  brick 
manufacturer  to  cut  prices.  ,  If  he  is  doing  so,  he  is  undermining 
the  stability  of  his  industry. 

The  cement  proposition  is,  however,  a  different  matter.  Already 
in  the  different  parts  of  the  country  common  building  brick  manu¬ 
facturers  have  suffered  considerably  by  the  competition  of  the 
cement  men,  and  during  the  next  decade  cement  will  be  the  chief 
opponent  of  the  clayworkers.  This  must  necessarily  be  so,  when  any 
individual  with  two  or  three  hundred  dollars  at  his  command  can  pur¬ 
chase  a  stone  making  machine  and  place  upon  the  market  a  product, 
which  as  yet  is  not  controlled  by  any  recognized  set  of  specifications. 
It  is  fair  to  assume  that  no  one  regrets  this  state  of  affairs  more 
than  those  who  are  manufacturing  a  high  grade  of  cement  products, 
and  it  will  surely  follow  that  these  latter  manufacturers  will  assist  us 
greatly  in  securing  the  recognition  and  specifications,  which  shall 
bring  the  conscienceless  manufacturers  of  cheap  artificial  stone  to 
time.  It  is  my  firm  belief  that  when  cement  products  are  manufac¬ 
tured  under  specifications  insuring  as  perfect  a  product  as  possible, 
cement  products  will  cost  as  much  as  the  clay  product  to  produce,  if 
not  more.  Some  six  or  seven  years  ago  many  expensive  attempts  were 
made  to  introduce  the  cement  brick  into  the  building  market.  Nine- 
tenths  of  these  failed,  and,  atfer  a  short  struggle,  those  remaining 


F.  S.  Sanborn,  Portage,  Wis. 

have  not  yet  produced  a  brick  anything  comparable  with  the  reliable 
brick  of  the  claywoTker.  Since  that  time,  however,  the  artificial 
stone  block  has  gained  a  foothold,  and  it  is  in  this  form  that  the 
clayworkers  meet  with  competition  from  the  workers  in  cement. 

There  is  no  room,  however,  for  discouragement  at  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  two  new  building  materials  in  our  market.  Note  the  changes 
that  have  taken  place  in  the  lumber  circles  owing  to  the  increasing 
scarcity  of  lumber  and  constant  extending  of  fire  limits  in  cities. 
The  lumber  men  spent  no  particular  time  in  trying  to  prevent  the 
brick  men  from  supplying  their  products  where  lumber  was  formerly 
used.  They  simply  extended  their  field  of  etnerprise.  Many  of  the 
lumbermen,  while  still  retaining  their  hold  on  the  lumber  business 
in  its  changed  conditions,  have  also  become  manufacturers  of  brick 
and  tile.  They  were  quick  to  recognize  the  futility  of  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  stem  the  tide  of  building  progress.  They  studied  the  clay¬ 
working  conditions  and,  when  the  local  market  arrived  at  a  certain 
stage,  they  set  about  to  supply  its  needs. 

What  then  is  to  be  our  attitude  towards  the  sand-lime  and  cement 
industries?  I  reply,  upon  a  careful  investigation,  that  we  cannot  af¬ 
ford  to  sit  back  in  our  chairs,  feeling  confident  of  the  superiority  of 
our  product  over  others  and  also  feeling  confident  that  those  who  have 
hitherto  used  our  products  will  not  be  led  astray  by  the  arguments 
of  those  on  the  other  side.  It  should  be  our  duty  to  examine  these 
rival  products,  to  carefully  compare  them  with  our  own.  to  note 
their  points  of  excellence  and  their  defects,  and  where  they  have 
features  of  merit  which  might  appeal  to  the  trade,  we  should  en¬ 
deavor  to  duplicate  these  in  our  own  product,  for  I  do  not  believe  that 
there  is  any  effect  obtained  by  the  use  of  other  building  materials 
which  cannot  be  duplicated  in  clay.  The  defects  of  the  opposing 
products  will  furnish  us  with  talking  points  for  the  sale  of  our  own 
clay  goods.  In  any  case,  opposition  of  this  character  is  bound  to 
result  beneficially  to  the  clayworker.  He  will  pay  more  attention 


to  the  preparation  of  his  material ;  he  will  increase  the  capacity  of 
his  machinery ;  he  will  study  the  action  of  his  clay  in  his  machine 
more  carefully  so  as  to  obtain  the  highest  results  ;  every  device  for 
the  saving  of  labor  will  receive  careful  consideration  and  the  final 
cost  of  the  product  will  be  reduced  to  the  lowest  figure  possible  com¬ 
mensurate  with  quality.  The  old  days  of  slipshod  brickmaking  are 
passing  away  ;  the  days  when  a  man  had  no  idea  of  what  his  brick 
were  costing  him  and,  as  long  as  there  was  money  in  the  bank,  was 
perfectly  satisfied  to  let  things  run  along  in  a  lackadaisical  fashion 
which  would  reduce  our  modern  bookkeepers  and  auditors  to  the  verge 
of  despair.  We  should  view  these  new  competitors  with  the  calm 
philosophy  of  Shakespeare's  man  “who,  fortune’s  buffets  and  re¬ 
wards  hath  taken  with  equal  thanks,”  but  for  all  that  we  should 
not  relax  our  efforts  one  iota  to  better  our  product  and  reduce  the 
cost  of  its  manufacture,  and  the  sales  department  will  receive  more 
attention  from  the  brick  manufacturer  than  ever  before. 

To  answer  the  query  then,  “What  is  your  attitude,”  or  “What 
should  be  your  attitude,”  I  would  say  to  you,  collectively,  “Be  rivals 
always,  competitors  where  opportunity  offers,  and  enemies  never.” 
Have  the  supreme  confidence  in  the  fitness  of  your  products,  born  of 
constant  endeavor  and  experimentation  to  the  end  of  getting  the  best 
possible  brick  from  your  clay.  Be  sure  you  are  always  a  rival  and 
success  in  your  rivalry  will  best  be  obtained  by  gathering  yearly 
with  your  fellow  craftsmen. 

Questions  for  Discussion. 

Mr.  Kennedy:  Some  of  the  men  gave  the  following  ques¬ 
tions  to  me  to  be  answered:  First.  What  causes  stain  on 
brick? 

Mr.  Oscar  Zimball:  Our  brick  are  also  stained  at  the  top 
of  the  kiln  and  we  haven’t  been  able  to  find  out  what  causes  it. 

Mr.  Hilcker:  One  of  our  competitors  in  Racine  for  years 
had  the  brick  on  one  side  of  the  kiln  stained  and  the  other 
side  wasn’t,  and  he  denied  up  and  down  that  it  wasn’t  water-, 
smoke.  I  told  him  to  keep  a  small  fire  under  there  and  it 
would  be  all  right.  Just  follow  up  the  fire  and  keep  increasing 
it;  if  you  don’t  do  that  you  will  certainly  have  stained  brick. 

Mr.  Kennedy:  Another  man  wants  to  know  what  causes 
the  choking  up  of  the  kilns. 

Mr.  Fricke,  Manitowoc:  We  had  that  same  experience 
last  summer.  Get  a  piece  of  gas  pipe  about  four  inches  long 
and  plug  it  up  on  each  side  so  that  it  is  air  tight;  then  it 
will  explode  and  throw  the  soot  right  out  and  the  fire  will 
follow  soon  after.  I  have  used  about  thirty  plugs  in  our  last 
kiln. 

Mr  Kennedy:  Another  man  wants  to  know  why  his  brick 
doesn’t  slip  out  of  the  molds. 

Mr.  Fricke:  We  had  that  trouble  also.  In  the  first  place 
I  went  to  work  and  opened  up  the  cracks  of  the  molds.  Then 
I  found  that  there  was  some  stale  water  and  that  it  formed 
a  kind  of  slime  in  the  mold.  I  took  some  clean  lake  water, 
washed  them  out,  and  it  worked  all  right.  I  had  a  molder 
there  who  didn’t  slap  the  brick  in  the  mold  the  right  way. 
That  is  one  of  the  biggest  faults.  Sometimes  a  good  many 
of  the  dies  are  too  big;  if  you  put  a  piece  of  sheet  iron,  one- 
half  inch,  on  your  die  to  make  the  inlet  smaller  so  that  the 
clay  won’t  strike  the  sides  of  the  molds,  you  will  find  that 
the  brick  will  slip  freely.  Sometimes  the  molds  stand  too 
long  before  they  are  put  in  the  machine 

Mr.  Hacker:  Sometimes  brickmakers  will  plug  up  the  fire¬ 
places  with  wood.  The  best  thing  to  do  is  to  get  as  much 
draft  as  possible,  don’t  fill  up  the  holes  too  much  but  keep  a 
good  fire  underneath. 

President  Kennedy:  We  will  now  listen  to  the  treasurer’s 
report. 

WISCONSIN  CLAYWORKERS  ASSOCIATION.  TREASURER’S 

REPORT. 

Manitowoc,  Wis.,  Feb.  23,  1905. 
RECEIPTS. 


Balance  in  treasury  from  last  year . $60.69 

Received  from  initiation  fees  and  dues .  16.00 

Received  from  clay  journals  and  .advertising.  .  55.00 
Received  from  T.  A.  Randall  &  Co.  for  furnish¬ 
ing  them  with  proceedings  of  convention .  .  10.00 
Received  from  initiation  fees  and  a’ues  at  Mani¬ 
towoc  .  42.00 


$183.69 

EXPENDITURES. 

Paid  F.  S.  Sanborn  for  stenographer ........  $40.00 

Postage  stamps  . 1.00 

T.  A.  Randall  &  Co.,  300  copies  convention  pro¬ 
ceedings  .  42.00 

Meyer-Rotier  Printing  Co.,  printing .  5.85 

Paid  Ferd.  Voigt,  Secretary .  15.20 


$104.05 


Balance  in  treasury....  $79.64 
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President  Kennedy:  We  will  now  listen  to  the  secretary’s 
report: 

SECRETARY’S  REPORT. 

Milwaukee,  Feb.  23,  1905. 

DISBURSEMENTS. 


June  5  Stenographic  work  . .  .$  1.75 

Express.  Manitowoc  . 30 

Stamps  .  2.00 

August  2  Stamps  .  1.00 

August  20  Exchange  draft  . 20 

August  22  O.  Zimball,  treasurer  .  55.00 

September  5  Rubber  stamp  . 55 

September  8  Postage  stamps  .  1.50 

September  14  Postage  stamps,  convention  re¬ 
ports,  and  letters .  8.20 

Express  charges  from  Indianap¬ 
olis  . 50 

Envelopes  .  1.25 

October  15  Postage  stamps  .  1.00 

November  12  Postage  stamps  .  1.00 

December  21  Postage  stamps  ;  letters,  members 

aDd  non-members  .  4.50 

Stenographic  work  .  4.75 

February  1  Postage  stamp  .  1.00 

February  10  Mayer-Rotier  Printing  Co .  5.00 

February  14  Postage  stamp,  letters,  members 

and  non-members  .  4.10 

February  IS  Postage  stamp  . 50 

Stenographic  work  .  2.00 

February  20  Mayer-Rotier  Printing  Co .  10.10 

$106.20 

RECEIPTS. 

August  17  Publishers  “Brick"  . $10.00 

Publishers  Clay  Record  .  5.00 

Ricketson  &  Schwarz,  ad.  conven¬ 
tion  report  .  10.00 

New  York  Blower  Co.,  ad.  conven¬ 
tion  report  . .  10.00 

La  Dow  &  Co.,  ad.  convention  rep.  20.00 
August  24  Chambers  Bros.  Co.,  ad.  convention 

report  .  10.00 

Brewer  &  Co.,  ad'  convention  report  10.00 
American  Machinery  Co.,  ad  con¬ 
vention  report  .  5.00 

December  8  Milwaukee  Builders’  Supply  Co., 

ad.  convention  report .  10.00 


W.  Meadows,  Burlington,  dues.  .  1.00 

$  91.00 
$  15.20 

Secretary’s  report  read. 

Motion  made  and  seconded  that  the  secretary  and  treas¬ 
urer’s  reports  be  adopted. 

Motion  carried. 

Election  of  Officers. 

President  Kennedy:  We  will  listen  to  the  report  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  on  nominations. 

The  Committee  on  Election  respectfully  report  and  recommend 
the  following  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  : 

President,  Oscar  Wilson,  Menominee,  Wis. 

Vice-President,  Clifford  Chase,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Secretary,  J.  G.  Hamilton,  Grand  Rapids. 

Treasurer,  Oscar  Zimball,  Sheboygan. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

John  Ringlb, 

L.  H.  Cardes,  t 

H.  Halverson, 

H.  W.  Carter. 

Motion  made  that  secretary  cast  a  ballot  in  favor  of  the 
above  officers.  Motion  carried. 

President  Kennedy:  We  will  now  listen  to  the  report  of 
the  committee  on  resolutions. 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  RESOLUTIONS. 

Whereas,  We,  The  Wisconsin  Clayworkers’  Association,  are  alive 
to  the  fact  that  we  have  enjoyed  at  this,  our  annual  convention,  a 
most  profitable  and  enjoyable  gathering  and  feel  that  it  portends  well 
for  the  future  progress  of  our  Association, 

Be  it  resolved:  That  our  thanks  be  tendered  to  the  mayor  and 
public  officials  of  Manitowoc  who  have  so  cordially  welcomed  us  to 
the  city,  and  by  their  co-operation  have  contributed  to  our  welfare. 

Resolved :  That  this  Association  tender  its  warmest  appreciative 
thanks  to  President  Kennedy  and  the  local  brickmakers  of  Manitowoc 
for  their  generous  entertainment  and  hospitality. 

Resolved :  That  the  Association  acknowledges  with  thanks  the 
able  services  rendered  by  the  officers  of  the  Association  during  the 
past  year. 

Resolved :  That  the  Association  express  its  deep  appreciation 
of  the  benefits  received  from  the  valuable  contributions  of  Professor 
Heinrich  Ries.  and  all  those  who  have  borne  the  burden  of  the  con¬ 
vention  program,  by  the  presentation  of  papers  or  active  participation 
in  the  discussions.  Harry  De  Joannis, 

Herman  G.  Hass, 

J.  G.  Hamilton. 


On  motion,  the  reports  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions 
was  adopted. 

Mr.  Oscar  Wilson,  when  called  upon  for  a  few  remarks, 
thanked  the  convention  for  the  honor  that  they  had  conferred 
upon  him,  and  tendered  them  an  invitation  to  hold  their  next 
meeting  at  Menomonie. 

Motion  was  made  and  carried  that  the  next  annual  meet¬ 
ing  be  held  at  Menomonie,  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Wilson  then  took  the  chair  and  the  following  business 
was  transacted : 

Motion  was  made  and  seconded  that  all  members  of  this 
Association,  who  are  in  arrears  for  dues  for  two  years  past, 
be  suspended,  but  that  the  secretary  first  give  them  notice 
of  such  arrears. 

Motion  carried. 

Motion  was  made,  and  seconded  that  this  Association  thank 
the  members  and  officers  for  the  interest  they  have  taken 
in  making  the  convention  a  success,  and  also  the  machine 
men. 

Motion  carried. 

Motion  made  and  seconded  that  the  cement  block  and  sand- 
lime  brick  manufacturers  be  invited  to  join  this  Association. 

Motion  carried. 


J.  W.  Hinkley,  Green  Bay,  Wis. 


Motion  made  and  seconded  that  the  committee  on  lien  laws 
hold  over  for  another  year. 

Motion  carried. 

On  motion,  meeting  adjourned  sine  die. 


LIST  OF  MEMBERS  OF  THE  WISCONSIN  CLAYWORKERS’  AS¬ 
SOCIATION. 


W.  H.  Carter  . 

W.  E.  Johnson . 

M.  M.  Ross . 

G.  C.  Stoll . 

C.  S.  Morris . 

B.  H.  Bright . 

II.  A.  Nelson . 

WTm.  Meadows . 

E.  R.  Frazier . 

H.  S.  Hopkins . 

J.  J.  Moroney  . 

G.  H.  HartweU . 

II.  De  Joannis . 

F.  S.  Kenfleld . 

Wm.  Padget . 

C.  G.  Oberland . 

F.  E.  Woodford . 

Frank  H.  Robinson .  .  . 

F.  E.  Swift . 

J.  B.  Theriault . 

* 

C.  F.  Coleman . 

Loveland  &  Wade  .... 

Royal  Parr  . 

L.  C.  Whitett . 

W.  M.  Ellis . 
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Geo.  F.  Thompson . . 

H.  G.  Hass . 

W.  L.  Haumerson . 

F.  J.  Moeller . 

J.  G.  Hamilton . 

J.  W.  Hinkley . 

Wm.  E.  Finnegan . 

Syme,  Baldwin  &  Co .  . . 
Clow  Clay  Troduct  Co.  .  . 

C.  &  A.  Potts  &  Co . 

T.  A.  Randall . 

J.  S.  Jones . 

J.  C.  Walsh . 

J.  S.  Fifield . 

Kemmeter  Bros . 

F.  E.  Dickenson . 

C.  Brockenhauser . 

T.  Chas.  Tyson . 

B.  E.  EaL'ow . 

Ed  Fricke . 

Stephen  Bertler . 

G.  W.  Kennedy . 

L.  Franz  Woifel . 

Wm.  Fricke . i . 

E.  R.  Dickenson ......... 

A.  D.  Stevens . 

D.  Stevens  . 

S.  Weidman  . 

Lyons,  Reese  &  Lyons .  .  . 

C.  W.  Brownrigg . 

J.  A.  Morey . 

Oscar  Wilson . 

Emil  Kraatz . 

P.  L.  Youngren . 

Clifford  Chase . 

M.  Devaaler . 

G.  J.  Schwarz . 

E.  W  .Drake . 

J.  Q.  Burnham . 

Chas.  Burnham . 

J.  D'.  Rowland . 

F.  Vogt  . 

O.  H.  Zielsdorf . 

John  Schramke  . 

Wm.  Luehke  . 

Improvement  Bulletin  Co 

F.  Freese  . 

Ed.  Brevold . 

Zerrener  Bros . 

H.  W.  Carter . 

F.  L.  Sanborn . 

II.  C.  Affeldt . 

The  J.  D.  Fate  Co . 

D.  Brown . 

F.  Guenther . 

S.  Guenther . 

Otto  Krauss . 

Wm.  Baumann . 

Hilker  Bros . 

H.  A.  Block . 

WTm.  Schmuhl . 

E.  R.  Buckley . 

H.  Halverson . 

C.  Froelich . 

Oscar  Zimball . 

A.  Klemme . 

Jacob  Ramaker . 

A.  Duerwechter . 

W.  E.  Jeannot . 

H.  Brewer  &  Co . 

C.  D.  Henrichs . 

J.  H.  Duke . 

J.  Ringle . 

F.  F.  Wehsner . 

L.  H.  Cordes . 

F.  E.  Swift . 

Ben  Truber . 

A.  J.  Pick . 


. . . Eau  Claire,  Wis. 

. Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. 

.  .  .  .Fort  Atkinson,  Wis. 

. Forestville,  Wis. 

....  Grand  Rapids,  Wis. 

. Green  Bay,  Wis. 

. Green  Bay,  Wis. 

. Glenwood,  Wis. 

. Glenwood,  Wis. 

. !  .Indianapolis,  Ind. 

. Indianapolis,  Ind. 

. Indianapolis,  Ind. 

. Janesville,  Wis. 

. . Janesville,  Wis. 

. Jefferson,  Wis. 

. .  .  Kendallville,  Ind. 

.  Kenosha,  Wis. 

. Kenosha,  Wis. 

. .Kansas  City,  Mo. 

.  Manitowoc,  Wis. 

.  Manitowoc,  Wis. 

. Manitowoc,  Wis. 

. Manitowoc,  Wis. 

. Manitowoc,  Wis. 

. Manitowoc,  Wis. 

. Madison,  Wis. 

. Madison,  Wis. 

. Madison,  Wis. 

. Marshfield,  Wis. 

. Merrimac,  Wis. 

. Merrimac,  Wis. 

.  Menomonie,  Wis. 

. Milwaukee,  Wis. 

. Milwaukee,  Wis. 

. Milwaukee,  Wis. 

. Milwaukee,  Wis. 

. Milwaukee,  Wis. 

. Milwaukee,  Wis. 

. Milwaukee,  Wis. 

. Milwaukee,  Wis. 

. Milwaukee,  Wis. 

. Milwaukee,  Wis. 

. Milwaukee,  Wis. 

. Milwaukee,  Wis. 

. Milwaukee,  Wis. 

. Minneapolis,  Minn. 

. Monroe,  Wis. 

...New  Richmond',  Wis. 

. New  London,  Wis. 

. Oshkosh,  Wis. 

. Portage,  Wis. 

. Portage,  Wis. 

. Plymouth,  Wis. 

. Philadelphia,  Pa. 

..Port  Washington,  Wis. 
..Port  Washington,  Wis. 

.  Plymouth,  Wis. 

. Racine,  Wis. 

. Racine,  Wis. 

. Rockford,  Ill. 

. Rockford,  Ill. 

. Rolla,  Mo. 

. Sheboygan,  Wis. 

. Sheboygan,  Wis. 

. Sheboygan,  Wis. 

. Sheboygan,  Wis. 

.  .  Sheboygan  Falls,  Wis. 
South  Germantown,  Wis. 

. St.  Paul,  Minn. 

. Tecumseh,  Mich. 

. Tomah,  Wis. 

. Tomahawk,  Wis. 

. Wausau,  Wis. 

. Wautoma,  Wis. 

. Watertown,  Wis. 

. Washington,  Iowa 

. Wonowoc,  Wis. 

. West  Bend,  Wis. 


OFFICERS. 

President,  Oscar  Wilson . Menomonie,  Wis. 

Vice-rresident,  Clifford  Chase . Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Secretary,  J.  G.  Hamilton . Grand  Rapids,  Wis. 

Treasurer,  Oscar  Zimball . Sheboygan,  Wis. 

EX-PRESIDENTS. 

1901.  E.  IV.  Drake . Milwaukee,  Wis. 

1902.  Major  J.  W.  Hinkley . . Green  Bay,  Wis. 

1903.  F.  L.  Sanborn . * . Portage,  Wis. 

1904.  G.  W.  Kennedy . Manitowoc,  Wis. 


Editor  The  Clay-Wokkeb: 

PHILADELPHIA  BRICK  YARDS. 


RUN  UP  TO  Carroll  Bros.’  yard,  last  week, 
resulted  in  good  news.  They  are  .  so  busy 
that  they  have  no  desire  to  he  more  so  at 
present.  They  have  almost  more  orders  than 
they  can  fill — enough,  in  fact,  to  keep  them 
running  for  the  year. 

The  Carrofi  Brothers  are  such  sterling 
men,  the  sort  whose  hands  you  like  to  grip. 
The  hand  is  the  telephone  to  heart  and  worth,  seeming  to  say 
in  language  of  its  own,  “There;  place  your  hand  right  there 
if  you’re  honest — if  not - ”  well,  truthfully  speaking,  dis¬ 

honesty  would  halt  and  falter  on  the  way. 

Most  of  the  work  of  this  yard  is  within  a  stone’s  throw — 
comprising  about  one  thousand  (1,000)  houses  in  all.  Some 
of  these  are  being  erected  just  across  the  street,  about  three 
hundred  (300)  of  them  in  the  block  below,  and  the  remainder 
in  the  line  of  vision  from  their  office.  They  had  many  kind 
words  for  The  Clay-Workek,  which  naturally  caused  a  broad 
smile  to  steal  over  the  correspondent’s  wooden  face,  and 
with  mutual  hearty  good  wishes,  we  parted  to  meet  soon 
again. 

An  interview  with  the  McAvoy  Vitrified  Brick  Company 
elicited  good  information.  This  has  every  prospect  of  being  a 
good  year.  There  are  many  inquiries,  many  bids  out  and 
lots  of  work.  The  prices  on  paving  brick  and  block  are 
steady;  the  yards  are  turning  out  hard  brick  and  vitrified 
brick  for  sewer  bottoms. 

The  McAvoy  Vitrified  Brick  Company  were  unsuccessful 
in  securing  the  street  paving  contract,  one  million  dollars 
($1,000,000),  owing  to  the  fact  that  their  bid  was  too  high, 
although  the  tests  for  quality  of  vitrified  brick  showed  the 
McAvoy  brick  to  be  decidedly  superior  to  the  Mack  brick. 
The  contract  was  secured  by  the  Pine  Grove  Furnace  Paving 
Brick — the  output  of  this  plant  being  controlled  by  Mr.  J. 
M.  Mack. 

T.  B.  McAvoy  &  Sons  are  turning  out  building  brick  at 
their  Frankford  yard  to  fill  contracts.  The  early  spring 
trade  was  decidedly  dull,  but  as  the  season  advances  the 
trade  is  picking  up  and  this  firm  has  secured  four  good, 
medium-sized  jobs  that  will  keep  them  busy  for  a  while. 
Most  of  the  work  from  this  yard  is  distributed  in  the  Kens¬ 
ington  district — scarcely  ever  extending  beyond  Girard  ave¬ 
nue  and  east  of  Eighth  or  Ninth  streets. 

The  Montello  Brick  Company  have  just  about  finished 
with  the  Wanamaker  job  and  are  now  occupied  with  work 
up  the  State. 

Hearing  that  the  Philadelphia  Brick  Company,  Twenty- 
fifth  and  Passyunk  avenue,  was  the  busiest  yard  in  the  city, 
we  started  out  with  an  interrogation  point  as  a  countenance, 
on  a  tour  for  information. 

Mr.  Major,  the  manager,  although  rushed  with  business 
and  the  paying  off  of  the  men,  kindly  volunteered  to  answer 
any  and  all  reasonable  questions. 

The  yard  is  under  cover,  consequently  there  is  no  cessa¬ 
tion  of  work.  They  turn  out  one  million  bricks  per  month, 
averaging  on  the  whole  twelve  to  fifteen  million  bricks  a  year. 
The  plant  boasts  of  five  Dutch  kilns,  the  capacity  of  each 
one  hundred  and  ninety  thousand  (190,000)  bricks. 

At  present  they  are  supplying  hard  red  bricks  for  the 
Jefferson  Hospital,  the  theater  at  Broad  and  Cherry  streets, 
and  the  Engineering  Building,  out  at  the  University.  Each 
of  these  will  require  from  two  to  three  million  bricks.  They 
also  have  at  Broad  and  Washington  avenue  the  building  for 
the  government,  which  requires  another  three-quarters  of  a 
million  bricks,  and  the  Cush  Hospital,  at  Thirty-third  and 
Lancaster  avenue.  These  are  large  operations  and  one  can 
readily  imagine  the  Chambers  machine  pegging  away  and  the 
panorama  of  men  and  bricks  moving  with  clock-work  regu¬ 
larity. 

Stepping  across  the  railroad  track  I  entered  the  office  of 
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the  Lenton  Brick  Works.  This  yard  also  works  under  cover, 
They  are  increasing  the  capacity  of  the  plant  so  that  at 
present  they  turn  out  about  fifteen  million  (15,000.000)  bricks 
yearly.  There  are  five  kilns  with  a  capacity  of  two  million 
(2,000,000)  each.  They  have  several  contracts  on  hand,  but 
we’ll  just  mention,  at  present,  the  Smallpox  Hospital,  Second 
and  Cayuga  streets,  which  will  demand  six  million  (6,000,000) 
hard  red  brick,  and  about  forty  three-story  houses,  twenty 
of  which  will  be  erected  at  Fifty-second  and  Chester  avenue, 
and  twenty  at  Fortieth  and  Springfield  avenue.  Mr.  Paschall 
informed  me,  “If  you  had  come  a  little  earlier  I  could  have 
spent  more  time  and  given  fuller  information.”  However, 
we’ll  be  satisfied  this  time  and  defer  further  information  until 
the  next  visit.  '  M.  E.  L. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

ST.  LOUIS  BRICK  AND  BUILDING  NEWS. 


USINESS  HAS  been,  and  is,  exceedingly 
brisk  with  both  the  brickmakers  and 
the  terra  cotta  manufacturers.  Lots 
of  brick  are  being  sold,  prospects  are 
good  for  many  more  to  meet  the  de¬ 
mand  and  all  the  brick  yards  are  work¬ 
ing  full  time  and  many  of  them  are 
working  night  shifts  in  order  to  keep 
up  with  the  demands  that  are  being  made  on  them. 

On  account  of  the  great  scarcity  of  bricklayers,  quite  a 
number  of  big  buildings  are  behind  contract  time  and  brick 
ordered  for  the  work  are  being  held  up  in  the  yards  waiting 
to  be  taken  out.  Many  more  bricklayers  could  find  work 
and  steady  work,  too,  in  St.  Louis. 

Lots  of  big  contracts  are  being  given  out  and  some  of 
them  will  require  a  great  many  brick.  The  Anheuser-Busch 
plant  will  take  all  the  way  from  three  to  five  million  brick, 
the  Kinloch  Telephone  building  will  require  over  one  and  a 
half  million  brick  to  complete  it  and  several  others  will  each 
require  as  many  more. 

Prices  of  brick  have  not  advanced  in  spite  of  the  demand 
for  them,  except  merchantable  brick.  These  have  gone  from 
$7.50  to  $7.75  and  $8. 

The  Anthony  Ittner  Brick  Company  is  among  those  of 
the  briek  yards  that  are  exceedingly  busy.  Mr.  Ittner  says 
he  has  quite  a  number  of  brick  sold  ahead  and  expects  to  be 
kept  busy  right  along.  His  yard  is  working  full  force.  If 
there  were  bricklayers  enough  to  keep  even  with  the  bricks 
furnished,  work  would  be  greatly  facilitated. 

Mr.  Anthony  Ittner  left  May  14th  for  Atlanta,  Ga.,  to 
attend  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers  and  will 
be  absent  from  the  city  for  a  week. 

Mr.  Scott,  president  of  the  Scott  Manufacturing  Co.,  re¬ 
ports  having  made  many  sales  recently  and  having  received 
numerous  inquiries  for  presses.  Both  sales  and  inquiries 
are  from  the  east  as  well  as  from  the  west.  Pennsylvania  in 
particular  has  been  liberal  with  orders.  Brickmakers  who 
want  dry  presses  go  to  dry  press  headquarters.  That  means 
that  they  do  not  forget  the  Scott  Manufacturing  Company 
when  they  want  something  satisfactory,  that  will  do  the  work. 

The  Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Company  reports  splendid 
business  ever  since  the  season  started.  Their  plants  are 
among  those  that  are  the  busiest.  They  are  turning  out  lots 
of  brick  and  are  sending  them  out  to  fill  orders. 

Mr.  M.  F.  Williams,  president  of  the  Williams  Patent 
Crusher  and  Pulverizer  Company,  when  seen  by  The  Clay- 
Worker  correspondent,  was  too  busy  to  say  anything  more 
than  that  his  company  was  doing  a  splendid  business,  placing 
many  of  their  crushers  and  pulverizers  everywhere  and  that 
he  was  perfectly  satisfied  with  business.  That,  he  said,  was 
an  evidence  that  business  was  brisk. 

Building  permits  are  showing  big  increases  over  previous 
months  in  both  number  and  value  of  structures  to  be  started. 
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Permits  for  several  large  buildings  are  swelling  the  valuation 
and  the  residences  begun  and  the  continued  briskness  of  flat 
building  makes  April’s  showing  a  favorable  one. 

The  building  report  for  the  month  of  April  shows  improve¬ 
ments  of  the  value  of  $2,983,008,  an  increase  of  $1,851,320 
over  the  corresponding  month  of  last  year. 

The  number  of  permits  were  834  against  538  in  April, 

1904,  the  month  before  the  World’s  Fair  opened. 

Building  contractors  estimate  that  orders  for  brick  in 

1905,  as  the  result  of  the  activity  in  building,  will  amount  to 
at  least  200,000,000.  This  exceeds  by  several  millions  any 
other  year  in  the  history  of  St.  Louis  building  operations. 

Contractors  report  that  the  shortage  of  mechanics  at 
present  is  causing  some  delay  in  work.  This  applies  par¬ 
ticularly  to  stone  and  brick  masons,  whose  wages  have  been 
voluntarily  advanced  by  some  contractors  as  much  as  ten 
cents  an  hour  as  an  inducement  to  get  sufficient  workmen  to 
complete  work  on  hand. 

Hiram  Lloyd,  president  of  the  Master  Builders’  Associa¬ 
tion,  says  St.  Louis  could  easily  use  at  least  600  more  brick 
masons  during  the  season  on  work  now  under  contract. 
Stone  masons  are  even  harder  to  find  and  brick  and  con¬ 
crete  work  is  now  frequently  substituted  on  jobs  where  stone 
is  ordinarily  used. 

Mrs.  Jane  Russell  Parker,  mother-in-law  of  Mayor  Wells, 
died  at  her  home  in  this  city,  last  month,  of  heart  disease. 
She  had  been  ill  several  months  and  her  death  was  not  un¬ 
expected.  Mrs.  Parker  was  born  in  Lewes,  Del.,  78  years 
ago,  and  came  to  St.  Louis  immediately  after  her  marriage 
to  Henry  Lloyd  Parker,  who  died  several  years  ago  and  who 
was  a  brick  manufacturer.  She  was  a  sister  of  Richard  and 
Thomas  Howard,  who  were  at  one  time  well  known  here, 
and  who  were  interested  in  the  Evans  &  Howard  Co. 

The  will  of  Mrs.  Mary  J.  Green,  wife  of  James  Green, 
president  of  the  Laclede  Fire  Brick  Co.,  who  died  a  few 
weeks  ago,  was  filed  for  probate  recently.  The  estate  is  large. 

The  Marbelin  Tile  Company  was  incorporated  recently. 
The  incorporators  are:  Samuel  M.  Lederer,  Henry  D.  Stauf 
and  Hugo  Fischl,  who  hold  ten  shares  each.  The  object  of 
the  incorporation  is  to  manufacture  and  deal  in  marble  and 
building  material.  The  first  meeting  was  held  May  3  at  1320 
Old  Manchester  road.  The  capital  stock  of  the  company  is 
$2,000,  fully  paid. 

The  Chillicothe  Brick  and  Tile  Co.,  of  Chillicothe,  Mo., 
was  incorporated  recently  with  a  capital  stock  of  $6,000,  all 
paid.  The  incorporators  are:  Oscar  L.  Smith,  W.  O.  Grace, 
J.  R.  Slifer,  A.  Lowenstein,  R.  L  Rawlins,  J  W  Botts,  Frank 
Scruby  and  others.  A  Saint. 

OBITUARY. 

Ellis  P.  Raymond,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

The  death  of  Ellis  P.  Raymond,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  W.  Raymond,  Dayton,  Ohio,  occurred  at  Mt.  Clemens, 
Mich.,  Wednesday,  May  10th,  where  the  young  man  had  been 
taken  by  his  parents,  hoping  he  might  find  relief  from  rheum¬ 
atic  fever,  with  which  he  had  suffered  for  nearly  a  month. 
He  was  vice-president  of  the  C.  W.  Raymond  Company,  and 
had  been  in  charge  of  the  New  York  office  of  the  company 
for  four  years,  and  had  been  very  successful.  He  was  a  tal¬ 
ented  musician  and  was  very  prominent  in  the  musical 
circles  of  Dayton,  previous  to  making  his  home  in  New  York 
City.  Ellis  Raymond  was  a  young  man  of  strong  character  and  a 
pleasing  personality  which  endeared  him  to  all  who  knew  him. 
He  leaves  a  large  circle  of  friends  who  will  join  with  us  in 
extending  deepest  sympathy  to  his  bereaved  parents. 


A  “grand-stand”  play  has  its  objectionable  features,  but  it 
is  better  than  not  making  any  play  at  all,  and  who  is  there 
of  us  that  would  do  half  we  do  were  we  not  partly  inspired 
by  thoughts  of  how  it  would  impress  others? 
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STREET  PAVING  IN  TEXAS. 


Brick  Pavements  Durable,  Require  No  Repairing,  Asphalt  Expensive 

and  Short-Lived. 


THE  PRINCIPAL  CITIES  of  Texas  are  up-to  date  in  all 
municipal  affairs  and  are  fully  alive  to  the  importance  of 
the  permanent  improvement  of  streets,  and  as  a  result  the 
demand  for  a  high-grade  paving  brick  is  growing.  As  the  mer¬ 
its  of  brick  pavements  become  better  known  they  are  always 
more  highly  appreciated.  Fort  Worth  was  one  of  the  first  cities 
the  Lone  Star  State  to  give  brick  pavements  a  thorough  test. 
They  put  down  a  number  of  brick  streets,  the  work  was  well  done, 
good  brick  were  used,  and  the  results  have  been  very  gratifying 
to  the  taxpayers.  The  accompanying  views  will  show  that  the 
brick  streets  are  wearing  splendidly,  the  brick  were  furnished 
by  the  Green- Hunter  Brick  Company,  who  have  an  extensive  and 
well  equipped  plant  at  Tburber,  Texas. 

Another  and  a  neighboring  city,  Dallas,  has  tried  brick  streets 
and  found  them  in  every  way  satisfactory.  Her  city  engineer, 
Mr.  E.  L.  Dalton,  has  made  a  careful  study  of  the  paving  problem, 
and  gives  his  views  on  the  subject,  as  follows: 

“Drainage,”  he  says,  “is  the  most  important  matter  to  be 
considered  in  the  construction  of  streets,  whether  earth, 


A  Brick  Paved  Street,  Subject  to  Very  Heavy  Traffic. 


stone  or  asphalt.  Water  is  the  natural  enemy  of  paving  and 
no  street  whatever  built  of  can  endure  if  the  water  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  collect  and  remain  on  it. 

“In  Dallas  it  has  been  the  practice  to  give  all  pavements, 
whether  earth,  macadam  or  asphalt,  and  whether  on  easy  or 
steep  grades,  a  crown  of  six  inches.  On  an  asphalt  street  a 
six-inch  crown  will  carry  the  water  to  the  gutters,  but  not 
on  earth  or  macadam  pavement.  On  a  low  crown  street  of 
macadam,  such  as  we  have  here,  water  can  not  easily  reach 
the  gutters,  and  it  will  remain  in  the  middle  of  the  street 
with  the  result  that  the  street  soon  becomes  water-soaked 
and  ruined. 

“On  a  thirty-six  foot  roadway  of  macadam,  with  flat  grade, 
the  crown  should  be  twelve  inches.  On  our  asphalt  streets 
in  a  business  section  of  the  city  grades  are  too  flat.  The 
trouble  lies  in  trying  to  build  the  street  to  fit  the  down  spouts 
under  the  sidewalks  and  other  obstacles,  instead  of  making 
these  obstructions  fit  the  grade  of  the  street.  The  crown  of 
the  street  should  be  retained  between  the  rails  of  the  track 
and  not  made  flat,  like  has  been  done. 

“As  to  width  of  roadway,  I  believe  that  resident  streets 
should  be  reduced  to  an  average  of  thirty  feet,  giving  ten 
feet  to  sidewalks  on  fifty-foot  streets  and  fifteen  on  sixty- 
foot  streets.  By  reducing  the  roadways  more  streets  can  be 


paved  and  more  cheaply  maintained,  and  the  beauty  of  the 
street  will  be  greatly  enhanced  by  such  alteration,  making 
more  room  for  grass  and  trees. 

“Crushed  rock  with  screenings  for  top  for  resident  streets, 
in  my  opinion,  is  the  best  for  macadam  pavement.  The  street 
is  smooth  when  finished  and  will  wear  even.  Our  gravel  is 
no  good  for  wearing  surface.  South  Harwood  and  Ross 
avenue  are  samples  of  this.  These  were  built  less  than  a 
year  ago  and  today  are  wearing  into  ruts  and  are  in  need 
of  repairs. 


The  Public  Watering  Place,  Ft.  Worth,  Texas. 


“Brick  pavement  makes  a  good  business  or  resident  street. 
Murphy  street  is  a  sample,  having  been  built  five  years  ago 
and  not  one  cent  having  been  spent  for  repairs  on  it.  The 
advantages  of  brick  pavement  may  be  said  to  be  these:  Ease 
of  traction,  good  foothold  for  horses,  not  disagreeably  noisy, 


Brick  Paved  Walk  Ways  in  the  Train  Sheds,  Union  Station, 

Ft.  Worth. 

easily  repaired  and  easily  cleaned.  Some  of  the  defects  of 
brick  pavement  arise  in  the  lack  of  uniformity  of  bricks  as 
to  quality  and  the  liability  of  incorporating  in  the  pavements, 
bricks  of  too  soft  or  porous  structure,  these  crumbling  under 
action  of  traffic. 

“Main  street  in  the  business  section  is  built  of  rock  as¬ 
phalt.  The  pavement,  as  can  be  seen,  is  unsatisfactory,  and 
continually  in  need  of  repair.  Elm  street  is  paved  with  Trini- 
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dad  Lake  asphalt.  Under  extreme  heat  it  becomes  soft  so 
that  it  rolls  or  creeps  under  traffic  and  presents  a  wavy  sur¬ 
face.  The  company  which  built  the  street  said  it  could  give 
no  reason  why  it  became  in  this  shape.  They  claim  that 
other  streets  which  they  have  built  do  not  act  in  this  way. 
Commerce  street  is  in  good  shape,  except  that  about  the  rails 
of  the  track  the  asphalt  has  to  be  repaired.  This  is  due  to 
defective  construction  of  tr?.ck. 

“Here  are  some  advantages  of  asphalt:  Ease  of  traction, 
comparatively  noisless  under  traffic,  easily  cleaned  and  pleas¬ 
ing  to  the  eye.  The  defects  as  I  consider  them,  are:  Asphalt 
is  slippery  under  certain  conditions  of  weather;  will  not 
stand  moisture  and  will  disintegrate  if  excessively  sprinkled 
and  repairs  must  be  quickly  made,  for  the  material  has  little 
coherence. 

“Concerning  the  repairs  to  macadam  streets,  I  will  say 
that  it  is  the  custom  to  go  along  the  street  and  fill  up  the 
holes  with  rock,  leaving  them  to  be  consolidated  by  the  traf¬ 
fic.  This  is  a  great  mistake,  as  we  see  every  day  where  rock 
is  spread  in  a  hole,  in  a  short  while,  it  is  in  the  gutter  or 
scattered  along  the  street.  The  hole  should  be  filled  in  with 
rock  and  covered  with  chips  of  rock  or  screenings  and  then 
tamped.  This  causes  the  rock  to  bind  together. 

“I  should  recommend  brick  pavement  to  those  building- 
business  streets  and  asphalt  or  crushed  rock  pavement  for 
residence  streets.” 

Engineer  Dalton  has  prepared  this  statement  as  *to  cost 
to  property  owners  per  front  foot  for  thirty-foot  roadways; 
crushed  rock  $1.08  per  frnt  foot,  brick  pavement  $3. GO,  asphalt 
$3.75. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

KANSAS  CITY  BRICK  AND  BUILDING  NEWS. 


v.c-scR'verft*'' 


RICK  MANUFACTURERS  state  that  there 
is  a  greater  demand  for  brick  in  this  city 
this  year  than  has  ever  been  known  before. 
They  are  making  all  their  plants  can  possi¬ 
bly  turn  out,  and  are  not  nearly  supplying 
the  demand.  The  dealers  who  buy  brick  in 
the  Kansas  gas  field  and  ship  them  here  are 
buying  all  they  can,  and  still  are  unable  to 
get  any  ahead  in  their  yards.  This  is  the 
condition  now,  when  the  railroads  are  not  flooded  with 
ffeight,  and  are  glad  to  get  brick  to  haul,  and  dealers  who 
are  looking  ahead  say  that  as  soon  as  the  wheat  crop  begins 
to  move  it  will  be  like  pulling  teeth  to  get  a  car  of  brick 
moved,  as  the  roads  would  have  plenty  of  grain  to  handle, 
and  if  that  is  the  case  it  will  not  be  long  before  the  shortage 
of  brick  will  be  holding  back  work,  and  the  price  of  brick 
will  be  advancing.  Dealers  are  doing  their  best  to  get  a 
stock  on  hand  for  this  time,  but  they  go  out  so  fast  that  it 
s.eems  an  impossible  feat. 

Of  course,  the  outside  plants  are  not  selling  their  output 
here,  if  they  can  place  it  at  better  figures  in  some  other  quar¬ 
ters,  and  the  price  of  common  brick  has  been  held  down  to  a 
low  figure  so  far  in  the  season. 

The  building  permits  for  the  last  month  show  the  value  of 
buildings  to  be  nearly  $1,000,000,  the  exact  figures  being 
$992,865,  or  $178,715  more  than  for  the  corresponding  month 
of  last  year.  Of  these  buildings,  fifty-four  were  of  brick,  with 
a  total  value  of  $398,500,  while  234  were  of  frame,  with  a 
value  of  $474,625,  and  the  repair  work,  additions,  etc.,  amount¬ 
ed  to  $119,740. 

Last  month  was  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  and,  according 
to  the  report  of  the  superintendent  of  buildings,  there  was 
$9,544,210  spent  for  buildings  in  the  year,  and  of  that  amount 
$4,405,000  was  for  brick  buildings,  while  the  miscellaneous 
buildings,  a  large  part  of  which  were  brick,  amounted  to 
$1,192,170,  and  the  frame  buildings  amounted  to  $3,947,040. 
The  total  shows  an  increase  in  building  operations  for  the 
year  over  the  previous  year  of  $2,638,570. 

There  is  a  wonderfully  growing  demand  for  vitrified  brick 


for  building  purposes.  Some  of  the  finest  residences  being 
built  in  this  city  are  being  made  of  vitrified  brick,  and  some 
of  the  veneered  houses  are  also  being  made  of  the  same  ma¬ 
terial,  and  all  grades  of  buildings  between  the  two  are  tak¬ 
ing  it  up.  The  result  is  a  big  demand  for  vitrified  brick,  out¬ 
side  of  for  paving  purposes.  A  good  many  are  not  using  vit¬ 
rified  brick  who  would  like  to,  because  they  imagine  it  is  a 
dearer  brick,  but  it  is  far  from  dear.  It  does  not  cost  within 
a  quarter  as  much  as  the  pressed  brick  for  facing  purposes, 
and  then  it  is  a  half-inch  thicker,  and  thus  lays  up  faster, 
saving  both  in  the  labor  and  the  number  of  brick.  The  brick 
companies  could  increase  the  popularity  of  the  vitrified  brick 
by  some  judicious  advertising,  but  under  present  conditions 
they  would  not  know  what  to  do  with  more  business  if  they 
could  get  it. 

The  Kansas  City  Paving  Brick  Company  now  has  its  plant 
in  operation,  after  a  good  deal  of  delay  in  getting  machinery 
placed,  on  account  of  the  slow  delivery  on  the  part  of  the 
railroads. 

The  Flanagan  Brothers  Brick  Manufacturing  Company  is 
unable  to  supply  the  demand  for  its  dry  pressed  shale  brick, 
and  arrangements  have  about  been  made  for  putting  in  a  new 
machine  and  building  three  new  kilns. 

The  Stukenberg  Pressed  Brick  Company  is  also  finding  it 
so  impossible  to  keep  up  with  orders  that  it  has  been  decided 
to  enlarge  the  plant,  and  they  are  in  the  market  for  a  four- 
brick  dry  press  mold  machine,  and  will  put  in  a  couple  more 
kilns. 

The  Dwyer  Brick  Company  is  now  making  arrangements 
to  burn  brick  in  its  plant  in  Kansas  City,  Kan.,  with  gas  just 
as  soon  as  the  natural  gas  reaches  that  point,  a  favorable  con¬ 
tract  with  the  gas  company  being  possible.  This  plant  is  now 
for  sale,  as  the  manager  expects  to  take  up  another  line  of 
work,  and  while  this  is  a  good  business,  and  the  plant  a  good 
one,  there  will  likely  be  a  change  soon.  They  have  three 
dry  pressed  brick  machines,  five  kilns  and  ten  acres  of  land, 
on  which  there  is  shale  enough  to  run  the  plant  fifteen  years. 

The  Pittsburg  Brick  Company  has  started  its  Leavenworth 
plant,  and  all  three  plants  are  now  running  full  time.  The 
contracting  agent  for  this  company  has  just  returned  from 
Sedalia,  Mo.,  where  he  landed  the  contract  for  the  brick  for 
the  state  fair  buildings,  which  will  require  about  400,000  to 
600,000.  Part  of  these  are  to  come  from  the  Sycamore  plant, 
and  part  from  the  Pittsburg  plant. 

B.  E.  LaDow,  F.  E.  Wear  and  L.  S.  Skelton,  well-known 
business  men  of  this  city,  who  already  have  one  of  the  large 
plants  of  the  Kansas  gas  fields,  have  just  purchased  the  en¬ 
tire  stock  of  the  Versailles  Fire  Brick  and  Clay  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Company,  in  Versailles,  Mo.  The  company  now  owns  270 
acres  of  the  finest  fire  clay  land  in  the  state  of  Missouri,  and 
experts  say  it  is  the  finest  bed  of  clay  in  the  United  States. 
They  will  make  fire  brick,  fire  clay,  stiff  mud  bricks  of  all 
colors,  white  brick,  etc. 

The  Niotaze  Vitrified  Brick  Company  has  been  incorpo¬ 
rated  here  by  Judge  W.  G.  Holt,  of  Kansas  City,  Kan.,  and 
Thomas  S.  Ridge  and  Dick  C.  Collier.  Its  captial  stock  is 
$200,000. 

At  a  special  election  held  in  Tulsa,  I.  T.,  on  May  1,  they 
voted  $30,000  of  bonds  for  the  installing  of  a  sewer  system. 

The  extensive  kaolin  clay  beds  near  Gonzales,  Texas,  are 
to  be  worked  soon,  the  product  to  be  shipped  to  other  parts 
of  the  country  to  be  worked  up.  T.  F.  Harwood  is  the  owner 
of  the  clay  beds. 

The  Idaho  Brick  Company  has  been  incorporated  in  Lew¬ 
iston,  Idaho,  with  a  capital  of  $50,000,  and  has  already  ordered 
machinery. 

The  Pettit  cement  works,  of  Everett,  Wash.,  has  begun 
the  manufacture  of  water-tight  cement  sarcophagi,  which 
weigh  500  to  1,200  pounds  and  require  a  special  derrick  for 
lowering  them  into  the  grave. 

The  brick  manufacturing  plant  of  S.  N.  Johnson,  of  La¬ 
redo,  Texas,  was  damaged  $1,000  by  a  recent  storm. 

The  Coffeyville  Vitrified  Brick  and  Paving  Brick  Company, 
of  Independence,  Kan.,  has  suffered  a  considerable  fire  loss. 

A.  J.  Clark  &  Son  have  succeeded  A.  J.  Clark  in  the  brick 
manufacturing  business  in  Bloomfield,  Iowa. 

Easum  Bros,  have  about  doubled  the  capacity  of  their 
brick  manufacturing  plant  in  Colfax,  Wash.  K.  A.  W. 
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These  columns  are  open  to  all.  The  full  name  and  address 

IS  REQUIRED,  BUT  WILL  NOT  BE  PUBLISHED  EXCEPT  WHEN  PERMISSION 

is  given.  Those  desiring  to  communicate  privately  with  any 

CORRESPONDENT  WHOSE  FULL  NAME  IS  NOT  GIVEN  CAN  DO  SO  BY  AD¬ 
DRESSING  LETTERS  CARE  OF  CLAY-WORKER. 


Information  Wanted  as  to  the  Relative  Economy  of  the  Stiff  Clay 
and  Dry  Press  Processes. 

Editor  The  Clay-Worker: 

Enclosed  find  check  to  renew  our  subscription  to  The 
Clay-Worker.  The  season  for  brickmaking  is  on,  and  we 
are  looking  forward  to  a  good  trade.  We  expect  to  be  in  the 
market  this  fall  for  a  new '  dry  press  or  stiff  mud  machine. 
We  would  like  to  get  some  information  as  to  the  relative 
merits  of  these  processes,  in  the  matter  of  economy,  etc.  Will 
be  duly  grateful  for  same,  whether  it  comes  through  The 
Clay'-Worker,  or  direct.  Fredericktown  Brick  Co. 


D.  V.  Purington  in  Italy. 

My  Dear  Clay-Worker: 

When  I  left  the  United  States  it  seemed  to  me  that  I 
should  enjoy  telling  your  readers  how  things  abroad  im¬ 
pressed  me,  but  those  of  you  who  have  tried  it  know  how 
extremely  difficult  it  is  to  do  more  in  the  way  of  letter  writing 
than  to  keep  those  nearest  you  posted  as  to  your  where¬ 
abouts  and  condition.  The  first  six  weeks  of  our  trip  in¬ 
cluded  crossing  the  Atlantic  once,  going  the  length  of  the 
Mediterranean  twice,  and  six  hundred  miles  up  the  Nile  and 
back.  The  first  thirty-three  days  of  our  trip  we  slept  on  the 
water  twenty-six  nights  and  on  terra  firma  seven. 

American-like,  we  have  crowded  sightseeing  until  we  are 
mentally  much  in  the  physical  condition  of  a  man  who  had 
eaten  about  six  meals  a  day  until  his  stomach  rebelled.  A 
brief  sumary  of  our  trip  is,  on  the  Atlantic  to  Naples,  eight 
days;  Naples  to  Cairo,  three;  up  the  Nile,  eighteen;  at  Cairo, 
altogether  seven;  Cairo  to  Naples,  three;  at  Naples,  six;  at 
Rome,  six,  and  thus  far  five  at  Florence.  You  can  readily 
understand  that  brickmaking  in  the  United  States  has  not 
occupied  very  much  of  my  time,  and  that  more  letter  writing 
than  actual  duty  compelled  has  been  out  of  the  question. 

This  much,  however,  I  can  truthfully  say,  that  what  I 
have  seen  has  greatly  increased  my  respect  and  reverence 
for  my  avocation.  In  ruins  from  three  to  four  thousand  years 
old,  nothing  is  as  well  preserved  as  burned  clay.  To  prove 
this,  I  was  guilty  of  an  act  of  vandalism  which  would  have 
made  me  trouble  had  I  been  caught ;  I  have  part  of  a  burned 
brick  from  one  of  the  storehouses  Joseph  built  in  which  to 
store  his  corn  during  the  seven  years  of  plenty.  All  the 
columns  in  the  old  temples  that  “are  still  doing  business  at 
the  same  old  stand’’  in  Egypt  were  built  of  brick.  Marble, 
granite  and  sandstone  not  being  even  competitors. 

Here  in  Italy,  all  the  old  buildings  well  preserved  are  of 
brick,  and  this  is  also  true  of  Pompeii,  the  Coliseum.  Forum, 
etc.  Even  today,  in  the  Church  of  S.  Croce,  the  floor  of  which 
is  all  of  brick  except  the  marble  covers  of  the  vaults,  the 
marble  is  much  more  badly  worn  than  the  brick.  In  this 
same  church  are  a  number  of  terra  cotta  figures,  two  of  them 
dating  back  to  1243.  They  are  enameled,  and  with  all  due 
respect  to  the  new  president  of  the  Ceramic  Society,  I  doubt 
if  he  could  duplicate  them,  and  I  know  he  could  not  excel 
in  variety  and  brilliancy  of  color.  This  much  only  in  detail. 

We  are  not  tied  down  to  hours  or  days.  If  we  do  not  feel 
like  going,  we  stay,  and  vice  versa.  There  are  many  de¬ 
positories  of  works  of  art  that  impress  us  much  more  than 


St.  Peters.  Indeed  it  is  hard  to  tell  just  what  we  have  liked 
best.  I  think  we  were  more  disappointed  with  the  Sistine 
Chapel  than  anything  yet,  and  more  agreeably  disappointed 
in  some  of  the  small  churches  outside  of  Rome  or  Florence. 
When  you  come  down  to  natural  scenery  at  this  season  of  the 
year,  it  is  difficult  to  find  it  more  presentable  than  in  Italy. 
The  inhabitants  are  quiet,  orderly,  and  apparently  happy. 
I  have  never  seen  any  American  cities  that  seemed  to  be 
better  paved,  better  governed,  or  more  cleanly  kept  than 
Rome,  Naples  and  Florence.  (The  same  could  not  be  said  of 
Cairo  or  Alexandria.)  Another  thing,  the  only  person  I 
have  seen  under  the  influence  of  intoxicating  liquors  since  I 
left  Hoboken  was  an  American  on  shipboard,  and  I  never  saw 
him  sober.  Wine  is  as  plentiful  and  almost  as  cheap  as 
water,  but  its  use  is  not  abused. 

We  are  both  well  and  happy,  and  are  having  the  time  of 
our  lives.  We  sail  from  Liverpool  on  the  Cedric,  June  2d, 
and  having  struck  our  gait,  hope  to  keep  it  until  we  reach 
Chicago.  I  could  write  you  a  letter  longer  than  you  would 
find  space  for,  and  some  day  may  do  it,  but  not  until  I  can 
board  cheaper  than  here.  Yours  always, 

Florence,  Italy,  April  4,  1905.  D.  V.  Purington. 


Mr.  Duerr's  Explanation. 

Editor  of  The  Clay- Worker  : 

In  your  publication  of  April,  Mr.  Louis  H.  Gibson,  as  well 
as  yourself,  takes  exception  to  a  statement  of  mine  as  to  the 
quality  of  burned  clay  brick  in  the  Middle  West.  I  have  never 
had  an  opportunity  to  examine  all  the  bricks  of  the  Middle 
West,  but  I  have  based  my  judgment  largely  on  reports  made 
to  me.  I  am  glad  to  be  corrected  by  so  good  an  authority  as 
The  Clay-Worker. 

Mr.  Gibson’s  sweeping  conclusion  that  I  am  undertaking 
to  decry  burned  clay  brick  in  order  to  force  sand-lime  brick 
upon  the  public,  is  without  foundation.  His  attitude  reminds 
me  of  the  man  who  refused  to  accept  Christianity  because  of 
its  pernicious  teachings;  he  had  opened  his  New  Testament 
and  read  in  one  place,  “And  Judas  went  out  and  hanged  him¬ 
self,”  and  turning  elsewhere,  he  continued  to  read,  “Go  thou 
and  do  likewise.”  This  was  too  personal  an  application  for 
him  and  he  felt  that  it  would  mean  the  destruction  of  any 
one  who  accepted  the  doctrines  of  that  religion. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  National  Association  of  Man¬ 
ufacturers  of  Sand-Lime  Products  to  speak  derisively  of 
burned  clay  brick.  We  do,  however,  believe  that  it  varies  as 
to  quality  as  do  also  sand-lime  brick,  because  a  large  part  of 
the  success  of  any  brick  depends  on  the  materials  used,  and 
all  ingredients  of  any  brick  are  not  equally  good  in  all  parts 
of  any  one  locality. 

It  is  so  far  from  the  purpose  of  the  association  to  under¬ 
value  burned  clay  brick  that  it  has  printed  a  pamphlet  on 
sand-lime  products  in  which  it  dwells  on  the  excellent  record 
shown  by  the  clay  brick  in  the  Baltimore  fire,  and  it  has 
also  given  tests  made  on  the  Philadelphia  burned  clay  brick, 
which  are  regarded  as  among  the  best  in  this  country.  These 
tests  are  given  to  show  what  a  high  standard  the  sand-lime 
brick  has  had  to  attain. 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Gibson  that  it  is  a  poor  policy  to  praise 
one  thing  by  damaging  another.  Sand-lime  brick  does  not  aim 
to  supplant  clay  brick.  There  is  no  need  of  either  loosing 
through  the  other.  The  demand  for  brick  as  a  building  ma¬ 
terial  is  increasing  at  so  rapid  a  rate  that  the  question  is  not 
-which  will  become  the  more  popular,  but  rather,  can  both 
kinds  supply  the  market?  Very  truly  yours, 

Wilmington,  Del.,  May  8,  1905.  H.  O.  DUERR. 


The  Building  Brick  of  the  Middle  West. 

Editor  of  The  Clay- Worker  : 

Architect  Gibson’s  timely  answer  to  the  insinuations  of 
Mr.  H.  O.  Duerr,  on  the  so-called  poor  quality  of  clay  brick  in 
the  Middle  West,  will  meet  the  hearty  approval  of  everyone 
who  is  conversant  with  the  facts.  That  the  Middle  West, 
whether  this  is  intended  to  mean  the  Pittsburg  district,  the 
Ohio  fields,  the  St.  Louis  district,  or  the  Kansas  field,  is  pro¬ 
ducing  brick  of  the  highest  grade  is  evident  to  anyone  com¬ 
petent  to  pass  on  the  question,  whether  the  brick  be  examined 
on  the  yards  of  the  principal  manufacturers  or  in  the  build¬ 
ings  after  years’  exposure  to  the  weather.  That  some  poor 
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brick  are  also  made  in  the  Middle  West  by  a  few  manufac¬ 
turers  is  quite  true,  but  this  is  equally  true  of  all  other  brick 
centers  in  this  country.  No  manufacturing  industry  is  free 
from  producers  of  “shoddy  goods,”  whether  it  is  the  brick 
trade,  the  woolen  mills,  or  paint  grinders,  nor  are  such  shoddy 
goods  restricted  to  any  particular  locality.  Unless  Mr.  Duerr 
is  so  blinded  by  prejudice  and  narrowness  that  he  would  con¬ 
demn  the  great  majority  because  of  the  sins  of  the  few,  it  is 
difficult  to  understand  how  such  an  idea  originated.  If  he  is 
so  backward  in  his  ideas  and  information  as  to  still  think 
that  dry-press  brick  will  not  stand  the  weather,  the  sooner 
he  goes  West  and  brings  his  ideas  up  to  date  the  better  it 
will  be  for  him. 

There  are  a  few  old  “fossils”  and  back  numbers  in  the 
East  who  still  regard  the  dry-press  brick  as  an  unreliable, 
dubious  proposition,  and  as  the  West  is  pre-eminently  the 
home  of  this  modern  process  and  where  it  originated,  possi¬ 
bly  Mr.  Duerr  belongs  to  this  class.  In  the  latter  case,  as 
“seeing  may  be  believing,”  a  trip  through  the  cities  of  the 
West  will  show  him  that  dry-press  brick  that  have  been  in  use 
for  twenty  to  forty  years  are  as  sound  as  ever,  while  many 
stone  buildings  alongside,  including  both  sandstones  and 
limestones,  have  very  materially  suffered  from  the  effects  of 
frost  within  the  same  period. 

If  the  unpleasantness  of  comparisons  must  be  made,  the 
Middle  West,  or  from  Pittsburg  to  Kansas  City,  has  just  cause 
for  being  proud  of  having  shipped  its  brick  into  a  wider  ter¬ 
ritory  and  to  greater  distances  than  any  other  brick  field  in 
the  country,  because  of  their  high  quality.  In  fact,  the 
choicest  brick  on  the  New  York  market  to-day  and  which  have 
earned  a  well-deserved  popularity  are  shipped  in  from  the 
maligned  “Middle  West.”  If  Mr.  Duerr  was  better  acquainted 
with  the  facts,  he  might  reverse  his  opinion  with  more  justice, 
as  the  majority  of  the  large,  up-to-date,  best  equipped  brick 
plants  are  west  of  the  Alleghanies.  H.  A.  WHEELER. 


The  Odorous  Odorousness  of  Undeodorized  Comparisons. 
Editor  The  Clay-Worker: 

As  a  reader  of  The  Clay-Worker,  and  its  two  Chicago 
contemporaries,  and  as  an  active  member  of  the  National 
Brick  Manufacturers’  Association,  I  have  read,  with  much 
disgust,  the  recent  controversy  originating  with  Mr.  Hart¬ 
well’s  statement  that  the  attendance  of  clayworkers  at  the 
Birmingham  convention  was  only  about  130.  As  I  was  so 
fortunate  to  be  .present  at  that  very  successful  meeting,  to 
which  the  hospitality  of  our  Southern  members  so  largely 
contributed,  I  greatly  appreciated  and  heartily  approved  the 
secretary’s  manly  reply  to  Mr.  Hartwell’s  attack,  and  his  able 
defense  of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association. 
Why  such  a  misleading  and  unwarranted  statement  should  be 
made  by  Mr.  Hartwell  is  unintelligible,  as  he  was  personally 
present,  and  therefore  knew  that  he  was  misrepresenting 
facts.  It  seems  strange  to  me  that  he  could  expect  or  hope 
to  benefit  the  State  Associations  by  “knocking”  the  National. 

The  secretary’s  reply  was  none  too  strong,  considering 
the  provocation,  as  the  animus  of  Mr.  Hartwell’s  misstate¬ 
ment  was  very  plain  on  its  face.  He  is  old  enough  to  know 
that  comparisons  are  odious.  As  the  State  and  National  or¬ 
ganizations  have  the  same  object  in  common — the  mutual 
advancement  of  clayworkers— an  attack  on  one  is  an  attack  on 
all.  By  the  same  token,  the  success  of  one  organization  will 
stimulate  and  advance  the  others,  and  the  State  organizations 
should  be  the  feeders  and  the  best  source  of  active  material 
for  the  National.  All  broad-gauged,  progressive  clayworkers 
should,  therefore,  heartily  deprecate  and  deplore  any  attempt 
to  belittle  or  hinder  the  work  of  either  of  our  trade  or¬ 
ganizations. 

The  recent  efforts  of  Mr.  Hartwell’s  associate  to  aid  and 
abet  him  in  his  attacks  on  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’ 
Association,  speaks  better  for  Chicago’s  civic  pride  than  for 
the  interest  of  the  clay  industries  to  which  all  three  of  the 
clay  journals  are  supposed  to  be  devoted.  This  last  effusion 
in  Brick  is  all  the  more  disappointing,  because  of  its  painful 
efforts  to  appear  loyal  to  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’ 
Association,  and  yet  is  reeking  with  the  spleen  and  venom 
which  has"  long  been  a  reproach  to  that  publication  and  has 
characterized  its  every  criticism  of  the  National  association. 

It  is  very  apparent  to  all  who  are  not  blinded  by  prejudice, 


and  “there  are  none  so  blind  as  those  who  will  not  see,”  that 
the  one  man  who  has  built  up  and  made  the  very  successful 
organization  which  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  is,  and  who  is,  above  all,  the  life  and  the  spirit  of 
this  very  live  organization,  is  only  strengthened  by  such 
personal  attacks  which  draw  more  closely  to  him  the  active, 
loyal  members.  It  strikes  me  as  queer  that  the  Chicago 
scribes  utterly  fail  to  appreciate  this.  Such  exhibitions  of 
spiteful  personalities  and  jealousy  as  they  are  giving,  be¬ 
come  more  than  distasteful  and  odorous,  and  their  continu¬ 
ance  is  liable  to  lead  to  a  more  powerful  deodorizer  than  salt. 
As  I  have  said,  I  was  at  the  Birmingham  convention;  I  have 
attended  a  majority  of  the  previous  conventions  and  I  regard 
the  last  one  as  one  of  the  best  of  them  all. 

One  of  the  Three  Hundred. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

BRICK  SITUA  l  ION  IN  THE  EAST. 

THOUGH  THE  BRICK  market  opened  at  $10.00  per 
thousand  this  spring  it  speedily  fell  much  below  that 
figure,  and  at  this  writing  it  would  be  hard  to  get  more 
than  $8.00  for  the  best  ordinary  building  brick.  Some  build¬ 
ers  have  paid  more,  chiefly  because  they  had  to  have  the 
brick  to  work  with  immediately.  Others  bought  at  lower 
prices  last  season  and  secured  their  early  stocks  on  deliver¬ 
ies  of  early  contracts  much  below  the  regular  market  price 
now. 

But  the  price  question  doesn’t  exactly  outline  actual  con¬ 
ditions.  If  there  is  no  further  building  trouble,  and  accord¬ 
ing  to  recent  advices  the  difficulties  in  New  York  have  finally 
been  arranged,  the  market  will  be  the  best  ever  known.  The 
mortgage  tax  bill,  recently  passed  by  the  New  York  legisla¬ 
ture,  made  some  builders  shaky  for  a  time  and  some  con¬ 
tracts  were  canceled,  but  they  were  as  nothing  to  the  vast 
numbers  that  will  be  fulfilled.  The  building  outlook  in  New 
York  is  much  the  best  ever  known,  and  the  operations  will 
include  a  number  of  important  buildings  in  addition  to  the 
enormous  public  works  projected  or  now  in  course  of  con¬ 
struction. 

New  York  is  a  fair  representative  of  all  the  eastern  cities. 
Building  will  be  more  liberal  than  ever  before,  and  there  are 
plenty  of  capitalists  ready  to  finance  any  sort  of  a  construc¬ 
tion  deal  that  looks  like  profit.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the 
outlook  is  better  in  New  York  than  it  is  in  Philadelphia  or 
Boston;  or  other  large  cities,  while  the  number  of  construction 
enterprises  in  smaller  cities  and  towns  passes  comprehen¬ 
sion. 

An  architect  who  has  means  of  knowing  whereof  he  speaks 
told  the  writer  not  long  ago  that  he  has  never  seen  a  year  in 
his  experience  when  building  propositions  were  so  numerous 
and  when  so  many  are  specifying  brick.  It  is  apparent  that  a 
new  era  for  brick  is  dawning,  as  he  put  it,  and  he  predicted 
that  brick  and  clay  construction  will  be  the  most  important 
of  all  construction  work  within  a  few  years,  and  certainly  the 
movement  in  that  direction  during  the  past  few  years  has 
furnished  much  information  that  would  strengthen  the  be¬ 
lief  he  expressed. 

In  all  large  building  enterprises  brick  is  playing  a  more 
and  more  prominent  part,  and  in  all  large  construction  work 
brick  is  coming  to  be  recognized  as  the  cheapest  and  safest 
of  all.  Important  parts  of  the  great  public  works  now  in  proc¬ 
ess  of  construction  in  several  of  the  large  cities  of  the  East, 
are  being  made  with  brick,  where  a  few  years  ago  substan¬ 
tially  everything  was  constructed  of  stone.  And  these  are 
only  two  or  three  places  where  brick  is  coming  to  be  recog¬ 
nized  as  a  most  essential  part  of  all  construction  work. 

It  might  be  more  generally  used  if  brick  men  would  push 
the  sale  of  it  more  extensively  than  they  do.  There  are  nu¬ 
merous  opportunities  where  brick  might  be  utilized,  only  so 
far  the  men  in  charge  of  this  construction  have  never  had 
it  brought  to  their  attention  with  sufficient  force.  This  may 
mean  different  things  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  but 
whatever  it  may  mean  there  will  always  be  something  to  be 
done  to  increase  the  consumption  of  brick  in  all  constructive 
enterprises. 

The  recent  conventions  have  demonstrated  beyond  ques¬ 
tion  that  brick  men  are  more  interested  in  their  business 
than  ever  before,  and  that  they  are  learning  how  necessary 
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it  is  to  keep  up  the  agitation  for  increased  use  of  brick  in  all 
construction  work.  It  will  be  well  if  this  phase  of  the  con¬ 
sumption  question  is  more  forcibly  impressed  upon  them  and 
they  endeavor  in  every  legitimate  manner  to  increase  the  de¬ 
sire  for  brick  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  these  construc¬ 
tions  in  charge. 

At  least  every  one  connected  with  the  industry  can  feel 
gratified  with  the  opening  of  the  season,  and  there  is  every 
reason  for  them  to  expect  that  it  will  improve  rather  than 
otherwise  as  it  progresses.  Burton. 


PACIFIC  COAST  NEWS. 


HE  MANUFACTURING  season  has 
opened  up  favorably  and  manufacturers 
are  prepared  to  turn  out  a  large  out¬ 
put.  Everything  is  favorable  for  a  con¬ 
tinued  activity  in  the  building  line  and 
there  will  be  a  ready  market  for  the 
season’s  brick. 

The  Rose  Brick  Company  now  has 
its  offices  in  the  new  Merchants’  Ex¬ 
change  building  on  California  street. 

Bids  are  being  received  for  the  brick  and  terra  cotta  work 
on  the  three  additional  stories  which  are  to  be  added  to  the 
Chronicle  building.  This  will  make  a  building  of  sixteen 
stories,  with  65  feet  front  on  Kearny  street.  The  front  will 
be  all  re.l  rressed  brick  and  terra  cotta.  A  feature  of  the 
work  is  t'  at  all  of  the  brick  to  be  used  will  be  hollow,  for  the 
purpose  of  increasing  the  weight  as  little  as  possible.  The 
architect  is  D.  H.  Burnham,  of  Chicago,  who  was  architect  for 
the  San  Francisco  Merchants’  Exchange  building. 

The  Steiger  Terra  Cotta  and  Pottery  Works  report  that 
business  is  picking  up  well  and  that  they  have  all  the  work 
they  can  handle  at  present.  One  of  their  late  contracts  is  the 
terra  cotta  work  for  the  Fuller  building  in  San  Francisco. 

The  Wheeland  Brick  Company  reports  that  the  season  has 
opened  and  that  they  expect  to  do  a  big  business  this  year. 

By  the  middle  of  May  the  new  continuous  kiln  of  the 
Teoloyucan  Brick  Company,  which  has  its  plant  at  Teolo- 
yucan,  thirty-six  kilometers  north  of  the  City  of  Mexico, 
Mexico,  will  be  fired  up.  Construction  work  on  the  kiln  itself 
has  been  completed,  but  the  smokestack,  which  is  to  be  150 
feet  in  height,  is  only  half  finished.  The  new  kiln  will  have 
a  capacity  of  60,000  brick  a  day.  Besides  the  new  kiln,  the 
company  has  also  installed  a  new  brick  machine. 

An  Oregon  man  is  anxious  to  start  a  brick  plant  at  Madera, 
Cal.,  and  states  that  if  conditions  are  favorable,  he  will  start 
a  plant  of  200,000  capacity. 

A.  W.  Johnston  is  preparing  to  erect  a  brick  kiln  at  Tuo¬ 
lumne,  Cal.  He  will  burn  150,000  bricks  and  expects  to  have 
them  on  the  market  by  next  July. 

Shill  Bros,  have  purchased  the  Angus  Johnson  brick  yards 
at  Mesa,  Ariz.,  and  are  now  preparing  to  burn  a  large  kiln 
of  brick. 

Articles  of  incorporation  of  the  Palouse  Pottery  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company  have  been  filed  at  Palouse,  Wash.,  by 
C.  H.  Patton,  A.  J.  King,  H.  M.  Swartwood  and  G.  M.  Swart- 
wood.  The  new  company  takes  over  the  entire  plant  and 
business  of  the  Palouse  Pottery  Company  The  new  company 
is  capitalized  at  $50,000,  just  five  times  as  much  as  the  old 
company,  and  will  install  new  machinery  during  the  coming 
summer.  A  large  warehouse  will  be  constructed. 

The  Bellingham  Brick  and  Tile  Company  is  adding  kilns 
for  burning  fine  ware  to  its  plant  at  Alger,  Wash.,  and  will 
also  install  a  tile  manufacturing  plant. 

The  Weston  brick  yard  at  Weston,  Oregon,  is  now  running 
in  full  capacity.  Manager  Nelson  states  that  the  outlook  for 
a  large  season's  run  is  bright,  contracts  having  teen  already 
let  for  over  2,000,000  brick.  A  total  output  of  5,000,000  brick 
is  expected  this  year. 

W.  O.  Cook  has  purchased  a  half  interest  from  J.  M.  Mar¬ 
tin  in  his  brick  works  west  of  Eugene,  Ore. 


Sharp  &  Son  have  opened  a  brick  yard  on  the  John  Staff 
farm,  two  and  one-half  miles  from  Kelso,  Wash.  There  is  a 
splendid  deposit  of  clay  in  sight,  enough  for  at  least  a  five- 
year  run,  and  the  gentlemen  have  secured  a  lease  for  one 
year  with  the  privilege  of  a  renewal  of  five  years. 

The  Golden  Eagle  Milling  Company  of  Petaluma,  Cal., 
has  been  awarded  the  contract  for  furnishing  the  stock  brick 
for  the  new  school  house  to  be  erected  in  that  city.  About 
70,000  brick  will  be  used. 

Peter  Tracy  has  installed  oil  burners  in  his  brick  kilns  at 
Areata,  Cal.  He  now  has  100,000  bricks  in  the  kilns  ready  for 
burning. 

McClure  Bros.,  of  Matsqui,  B.  C.,  will  shortly  erect  in 
Bellingham,  Wash.,  a  large  pressed  brick  and  cement  plant. 
It  is  also  reported  that  McClure  Bros,  will  build  a  similar 
plant  in  New  Westminster,  B.  C.  Raw  material  will  be 
shipped  to  the  Bellingham  factory  and  manufactured  for  the 
American  and  Oriental  trade  and  the  New  Westminster  fac¬ 
tory  will  supply  the  Canadian  demand.  The  deposit  from 
which  the  bricks  and  cement  will  be  manufactured  is  located 
at  Matsqui  on  Fred  McClure’s  farm.  The  material  is  pro¬ 
nounced  by  experts  to  be  first  class. 

The  Signal  Hill  Gravel  Company  has  been  incorporated  by 
F.  A.  Cowe,  G.  W.  Hughes,  W.  A.  Foster,  A.  D.  G reive,  S.  E. 
Taylor  and  C.  J.  E.  Taylor,  of  Long  Beach,  Cal.,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  manufacturing  and  selling  brick  and  mortar,  etc. 
The  capital  stock  is  $25,000.  Long  Beach  is  the  principal 
place  of  business. 

The  Richmond  Brick  Company  at  Point  Richmond,  Cal., 
has  completed  the  work  of  enlarging  its  plant  and  has  com¬ 
menced  operations  on  a  larger  scale  than  ever.  The  capacity 
of  the  plant  now  is  40,000  per  day. 

C.  H.  Carpenter,  Los  Angeles,  has  been  in  Corona,  Cal., 
recently,  investigating  the  feasibility  of  locating  a  brick  plant 
near  Rincon,  Cal.  Sunset. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  May  5,  1905. 


DETROIT  BRICK  AND  BUILDING  NEWS. 


Michigan’s  Metropolis  to  Have  a  Municipal  Paving  Brick 

Plant. 


ETROIT  IS  MEETING  with  unforseen 
difficulties  in  the  establishing  of  a  mu¬ 
nicipal  paving  brick  plant,  for  which 
$50,000  was  appropriated  a  year  ago. 
At  one  stage  the  city  officials  had  about 
decided  to  abandon  the  project  and 
continue  to  purchase  from  private  concerns.  Negotiations 
were  reopened,  and  it  is  probable  that  a  plant  will  be  erected 
and  set  in  operation  before  the  close  of  the  present  season. 
Several  months  ago  .bids  were  advertised  for,  but  none  came 
within  the  appropriation,  and  for  a  time  nothing  was  done. 
The  agitation  for  a  plant  was  renewed  and  another  call  for 
bids  was  made. 

On  April  12th  bids  were  received  from  the  Ohio  Ceramic 
Engineering  Company  at  $46,850;  Herman  Reich,  Detroit, 
$46,500;  and  the  C.  W.  Raymond  Company  of  Dayton,  Ohio, 
for  $47,565.  The  commissioner  of  public  works  investigated 
and  recommended  the  acceptance  of  the  bid  of  the  Raymond 
Company. 

A  row  then  started  in  the  Common  Council  Committee 
over  the  confirmation  of  the  recommendation.  Herman  Reich 
stated  that  he  would  use  the  Raymond  Company’s  machinery, 
and  that  company  came  back  with  a  repudiation  of  any 
agreement  between  Reich  and  itself.  As  this  was  waging 
another  competitor  appeared  in  the  person  of  Alex.  R.  Bat- 
ley,  representing  the  Scott  Manufacturing  Company  of  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  Mr.  Batley  offered,  on  condition  that  bids  were 
readvertised  for,  that  he  would  submit  a  bid  lower  than  any 
yet  received.  This  alluring  proposition  appealed  to  the  alder- 
manic  ideas  of  economy,  and  on  May  8th  all  bids  were  thrown 
out  and  the  commissioner  of  public  works  asked  to  advertise 
for  new  bids.  Such  is  the  condition  of  affairs  at  the  present 
time.  It  is  now  up  to  the  brick  plant  builders  to  get  busy  and 
supply  Detroit  with  a  plant. 

Under  the  former  arrangement,  any  company  was  permit- 
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ted  to  bid  on  its  own  specifications.  This  resulted  in  the 
presentation  of  a  variety  of  plants,  none  of  which  seem  to 
suit.  To  overcome  the  confusion,  it  has  been  decided  to  en¬ 
gage  an  expert  engineer  conversant  with  such  matters  to 
draw  up  plans  and  specifications  for  the  plant.  It  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  erect  a  plant  capable  of  turning  out  from  20,000  to 
40.000  brick  per  day. 

James  D.  Burns,  president  of  the  Burns  &  O’Shea  Brick 
Company  of  Detroit,  has  been  elected  sheriff  of  Wayne  coun¬ 
ty,  at  an  $8,000-a-year  salary.  Mr.  Burns  has  been  in  the 
brick  business  since  his  childhood,  and  has  an  acquaintance 
which  extends  over  the  entire  State  of  Michigan.  Almost 
every  man  in  Wayne  county,  knows  him  personally. 

Mr.  Burns  has  long  aspired  to  the  office  he  has  been 
chosen  to  fill.  Twice  was  he  defeated,  but  with  a  perse¬ 
verance  worthy  of  his  cause,  he  stuck  to  the  fight — and  won. 
He  is  38  years  of  age  and  has  been  a  resident  of  Wayne 
county  all  his  life. 

Concerning  conditions  of  the  brick  business  in  Michigan, 
Mr.  Burns  says:  “Prospects  are  very  bright  for  the  busiest 
season  in  the  history  of  the  country.  There  is  a  boom  in 
building  and  a  dearth  in  the  supply.  Brick  cannot  be  manu¬ 
factured  fast  enough  to  fill  the  orders.  Competition  is  keen, 
and  with  it  there  is  a  lack  of  unity  among  the  makers.  In¬ 
stead  of  getting  together,  as  manufacturers  in  other 
lines  do,  there  is  a  tendency  to  cut  each  other’s  throats. 
Nevertheless  brickmaking  is  on  the  boom,  and  conditions 
have  never  been  better.” 

Notwithstanding  his  election  to  such  an  important  office 
as  that  of -sheriff,  Mr.  Burns  will  continue  his  interests  in  the 
brick  business. 

In  a  few  days  there  will  be  opened  in  Detroit  a  huge  tun¬ 
nel  which  has  been  undergoing  construction  for  the  past 
year  and  which  projects  out  under  the  Detroit  river  a  distance 
of  3,160  feet  and  100  feet  below  the  surface.  It  has  been  con¬ 
structed  for  intake  purposes  in  connection  with  the  city’s 
water  works  system  at  a  total  cost  of  about  $200,000. 

The  contract  for  the  brick  tunnel  and  the  land  shaft  lead¬ 
ing  to  it  has  been  in  the  hands  of  the  C.  H.  Sath  &  Son  Con¬ 
struction  Company  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  has  met  with  the 
entire  commendation  of  the  water  board  officials  and  engi¬ 
neers.  The  contract  called  for  800  brick  per  foot  for  the 
3,160  feet,  which  makes  a  total  of  2,528,000  brick  used  in  the 
construction  of  the  tunnel,  which  is .  ten  feet  in  diameter. 
The  sum  of  $31.40  was  paid  per  foot,  or  $99,224  for  the  com¬ 
plete  tunnel.  The  shaft  cost  $8,900  and  the  river  cribwork, - 
which  was  let  to  the  J.  W.  Gawne  Company,  also  of  Cleve¬ 
land.  cost  $78,000. 

Detroit  is  enjoying  one  of  the  biggest  building  boms  it  has 
experienced  in  recent  years,  and  the  brickmakers  are  happy. 
They  and  their  plants  are  working  night  and  day.  The 
month  of  April  produced  an  unprecedented  record  for  the 
city,  building  permits  to  the  value  of  $1,007,000  being  issued. 
During  the  week  ending  May  13th,  permits  to  the  value  of 
$195,000  were  issued,  which  included  $75,000  for  a  new  eight- 
story  brick  office  building. 

George  H.  Clippert,  the  well-known  brick  manufacturer  of 
Detroit,  estimates  that  the  demand  in  this  city  alone  for  this 
season  will  exceed  the  100,000,000  mark.  F.  H.  Wolf,  another 
well-known  brickmaker,  places  his  estimate  of  this  season’s 
output  at  125,000,000  brick.  All  the  big  brickmakers,  includ¬ 
ing  Jacob  Daniel,  Andrew  Lonyo,  Michael  Downey,  Stephen 
Pratt,  J.  C.  McDonald  and  M.  H.  Proctor,  agree  that  this  will 
be  a  banner  year  in  the  business  in  Michigan. 

F.  H.  Wolf,  of  Detroit,  says  that  conditions  were-  never 
brighter  for  a  big  season.  There  has  been  an  entire  absence 
of  labor  troubles  this  season,  a  building  boom  has  struck  the 
vicinity,  and  business  is  brisk  in  all  lines.  Mr.  Wolf,  in  ex¬ 
pectation  of  a  big  demand,  is  installing  a  new  “continuous” 
kiln,  guaranteed  to  turn  out  from  30,000  to  35,000  brick  per 
day.  It  will  be  completed  in  a  few  weeks.  The  plant  is  the 
first  of  its  kind  to  be  installed  in  this  section. 

As  an  indication  of  the  demand  for  brick  in  Detroit,  the 
following  list  of  buildings  which  are  scheduled  to  be  built 
this  season  may  be  of  interest:  Six  brick  schools,  at  $50,000 
each:  two  ten-story  apartment  houses,  combined  cost  of 
$150,000;  six-story  department  store,  $300,000:  two  eight-story 
office  buildings,  combined  cost  about  $200,000;  new  hospital 
building,  $100,000;  automobile  factory  additions,  combined, 


$200,000;  heating  plant,  $50,000,  and  an  endless  variety  of 
smaller  buildings  and  residences. 

The  Michigan  Central  railroad  is  anticipating  the  building 
of  an  immense  tunnel  under  the  Detroit  river.  It  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  of  the  steel-tube  variety,  lined  with  brick. 

Detroit  men  are  contemplating  the  establishing  of  a  pot¬ 
tery  in  this  city,  a  much-needed  indsutry. 

The  city  of  Detroit  is  spending  $92,000  this  year  on  repair¬ 
ing  its  brick  pavements.  The  sum  of  $269,000  has  been 
allowed  for  new  brick  pavements. 

The  fire  limits  in  Detroit  have  recently  been  extended  over 
a  considerable  section  of  territory  not  hitherto  contained. 
As  a  result,  brick  dwellings  are  now  being  erected  in  place 
of  frame  ones.  Wolvebine. 


BUSY  TIMES  AT  THE  NATION’S  CAPITAL— A  BRICK 
FAMINE  ON  AND  THE  DEMAND  FOR 
BRICK  INCREASING. 


ANY  EVIDENCE  of  the  prosperity  of  the 
Washington  (D.  C.)  brickmakers,  other  than 
their  word,  reinforced  by  the  look  of  satis¬ 
faction  which  they  all  bear,  was  wanted,  it 
would  be  found  in  the  figures  given  out  by 
the  inspector  of  buildings  for  the  building 
operations  in  the  month  of  April.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  buildings'  for  which  permits  were 
issued  in  that  month  was  526,  valued  at 
$2,147,870.  In  the  corresponding  month  of 
1904,  the  number  of  buildings  erected  was 
413,  and  the  value  of  the  same  was  $874,854, 
which  is  an  increase  of  113  buildings  and  $1,373,016  in  value. 
This  proved  to  be  a  record  breaker  for  April.  Apartment 
houses  increased  from  5  in  1904,  valued  at  $154,500,  to  15  in 
1905,  valued  at  $838,300. 

This  increase  may  be  due  to  the  contemplated  change 
in  the  building  regylations  relating  to  the  erection  of  apart¬ 
ments,  which  regulates  not  only  the  height  of  the  buildings, 
but  which  will  prohibit  the  building  covering  more  than  65 
per  cent,  of  the  lot  in  the  case  of  inside  lots  and  90  per  cent, 
of  corner  lots.  This  is  to  insure  light  and  ventilation,  which 
are  much  needed,  especially  in  the  smaller  flats.  It  is  further 
proposed  to  require  all  yards  on  inside  lots  to  be  at  least 
twelve  feet  in  every  direction  on  buildings  fifty  feet  or  less 
in  height,  with  an  addition  of  one  foot  in  each  direction  for 
each  ten  feet  above  fifty  to  which  the  building  is  erected. 
It  such  a  regulation  could  be  enforced  it  will  readily  be  seen 
what  an  effect  this  would  have  on  the  character  of  the  apart¬ 
ments  erected  at  the  nation’s  capital.  Another  phase  of  such 
a  regulation  is  the  extent  to  which  it  reduces  the  earning 
power  of  a  piece  of  real  estate  thus  reduced  in  its  building 
capacity,  though  this  disadvantage  might  be  offset  by  the  in¬ 
creased  rental  value  of  the  apartments  by  reason  of  their 
added  attractiveness.  During  January,  1905,  the  value  of  the 
buildings  erected  in  the  District  of  Columbia  was  $496,465; 
in  1904.  it  was  $270,857;  in  February,  1905,  $738,509;  in  1904, 
$359,780;  in  March,  1905,  $1,879,799,  and  in  1904,  $978,048. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  building  operations  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  are  on  the  boom,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
materials  of  all  kinds  and  labor  are  higher  than  ever  known 
before. 

In  addition  to  all  of  this  building  of  a  private  nature  the 
government  is  engaged  in  building  on  an  enormous  scale,  it 
being  estimated  that  Uncle  Sam  will  use  40.000,000  brick  this 
year,  and  the  big  Union  Station  is  just  getting  to  the  point 
where  it  will  consume  enormous  quantities  of  brick. 

One  prominent  brickmaker  informed  the  writer  that  he 
was  buying  brick  from  the  outside  to  supply  his  customers. 
There  is  practically  a  brick  famine  in  Washington  today. 
This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  government  asked  for  bids 
to  supply  7,000,000  common  red  brick  on  one  job  and  there 
were  only  two  bidders,  one  being  Brother  John  Miller,  of  the 
N.  B.  M.  A.,  offering  to  supply  them  at  $8.70,  and  the  other 
at  $8.42  per  thousand,  delivered.  This  time  last  year  there 
would  have  probably  been  half  a  dozen  bidders  and  the  prices 
would  have  ranged  from  a  dollar  to  $2  lower. 

Yes,  this  promises  to  be  a  great  year  with  the  Washington 
brickmakers.  May  there  be  many  more  of  them,  is  the 
earnest  wish  of  Nemo. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

FROM  WAY  UP  IN  MAINE. 


OUTLOOK  for  the  brick  business  *in  Maine 
has  never  been  brighter  than  at  the  present 
time.  To  be  sure,  there  are  certain  conditions 
in  certain  localities  which  may  tend  to  show 
that  there  is  a  depression;  particularly  is 
that  true  of  Aroostook  County,  and  yet  even  that  county 
has  a  bright  prospect  ahead  this  year. 

The  construction  of  the  seaport  railroad  is  already  in 
progress.  The  contractors  are  busily  engaged  organizing  the 
crews  for  the  various  departments  of  the  work.  At  Stockton 
Springs,  the  terminus,  J.  F.  Spellman,  with  his  crew  of  wharf- 
builders,  has  begun  to  drive  the  piling  for  the  wharf.  It  is 
said  that  his  contract  calls  for  some  six  miles  of  wharf 
building. 

The  company  has  purchased  what  was  known  as  Cyr’s 
Island.  Already  the  land  boomers  are  on  the  spot,  the  land 
having  doubled  and  even  quadrupled  several  times  in  value 
within  the  past  month.  This,  no  doubt,  will  be  an  opening  for 
a  brick  plant,  to  be  established  upon  a  gigantic  scale. 

The  clay  deposit  along  the  western  shore  of  Penobscot 
Bay  is  of  a  hard  bar  gray  quality,  absolutely  free  from 
rocks,  and  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  the  finest  grades  of 
red  bricks.  This  deposit  extends  from  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  about  thirty  miles  on  each  side,  the  quality  of  the  clay 
varying  in  the  different  sections,  so  that  different  degrees 
of  heat  are  required  for  the  burning. 

There  is  already  a  small  brick  plant,  operated  by  Mr. 
Mears,  at  Searsport,  three  miles  distant  from  the  terminus, 
and  also  several  small  mud  plants  operating  along  the  Docian 
Shore,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  from  the  proposed 
terminal  city. 

Dr.  H.  H.  Hanson,  of  Bangor,  who  owns  and  controls  the 
Hermon  clay  deposit,  has  been  making  experiments,  and  now 
has  interested  with  him  several  capitalists,  who  propose  to 
organize  a  stock  company,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $100,000, 
for  the  manufacture  of  bricks  and  pottery,  somewhere  along 
the  new  railroad. 

A.  D.  McFaul,  Esq.,  of  Machias,  one  of  the  prominent  pro¬ 
moters  of  the  State  of  Maine,  expects  to  organize  a  corpora¬ 
tion  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  brick  works  at  Larrabee, 
Maine,  three  miles  below  Fort  O’Brien,  on  Machias  Bay.  This 
clay  deposit  here  is  of  the  blue  gray  varieties,  and  Has  been 
used  some  in  the  manufacture  of  common  bricks.  The  land 
lies  in  a  way  peculiarly  adapted  for  shipping  purposes,  as 
there  is  deep  water  up  to  within  a  few  yards  of  the  proposed 
kiln  ground. 

Frank  B.  Gilbreth,  general  contractor,  at  176  Federal 
street,  Boston,  Mass.,  who  has  the  contract  for  building  the 
huge  pulp  and  paper  plant  at  Sprague’s  Falls,  on  the  St. 
Croix  river,  one  hundred  miles  east  of  Bangor,  is  inquiring 
for  prices  on  two  million  and  a  half  bricks,  to  be  delivered 
at  Sprague’s  Falls  during  the  summer.  This,  of  course,  is 
only  one  item  in  the  long  list  of  propositions  that  are  before 
the  public  this  year. 

At  Houlton,  one  hundred  miles  north  of  Bangor,  two  large 
brick  blocks  are  sure  to  be  built  by  the  Frisbee  Brothers. 

The  brick  yard  at  Sherman,  which  was  started  some  years 
ago  by  M.  and  J.  D.  Lean,  having  shut  down  for  the  lack  of 
clay,  no  doubt  the  bricks  for  the  Houlton  blocks  will  come 
from  the  yards  at  Brewer  and  Bangor. 

The  new  depot  block,  to  be  erected  in  Bangor,  will  be 
built  of  buff-colored  bricks,  which  are  not  manufactured  here, 
but  will  be  shipped  in. 

Of  course  the  local  brickmaker  appears  to  see  no  new  de¬ 
velopments,  but  there  are  developments  enough  in  Bangor  to 
more  than  push  the  local  brick  yards  beyond  their  capacity. 

The  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad  Company,  having  purchased 
the  wharf  privileges  at  Bucksport,  eighteen  miles  below 
Bangor,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Penobscot  river,  nearly  oppo¬ 


site  Stockton,  the  terminus  of  the  proposed  seaport  road, 
are  making  preparations  to  compete  with  that  road  in  sea¬ 
port  business,  and  the  activity  indicates  a  railroad  war  in 
Maine,  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  greatest  blessing  that 
the  old  Pine  Tree  State  has  yet  been  heir  to. 

With  all  this  sadness  in  the  condition  of  affairs  in  Aroos¬ 
took  county,  it  is  yet  a  wonderful  section  of  the  state,  devel¬ 
oping  new  industries,  and  will,  no  doubt,  yield  another  large 
crop  this  year. 

Robert  Welch,  who  operates  a  brick  yard  at  Presque  Isle, 
proposes  to  make  a  million  and  a  half  of  bricks  this  year, 
and  Daniel  Mullen  will  make  a  few  hundred  thousand  bricks 
at  Squaw  Pan  Lake,  which,  no  doubt,  will  be  used  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  new  Ashland  mills. 

The  flax  industry  is  becoming  an  important  factor  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Grangers  throughout  the  state  of  Maine. 
The  Acadians,  who  were  driven  from  the  land  of  Evangeline, 
sought  refuge  in  the  pleasant  Aroostook  valley,  and  brought 
with  them  the  art  of  making  linen.  Long  before  the  outside 
world  realized  that  this  north  section  of  Maine  was  inhab¬ 
ited  by  other  than  wild  beasts,  those  simple,  honest,  upright 
refugees  were  planting  and  raising  the  flax.  The  old-fashioned 
looms,  which  our  grandmothers  would  speak  of,  and  are 
cherished  as  heirlooms  now,  are  still  in  use  in  active  opera¬ 
tion  along  the  St.  John  river.  The  crash  towels,  the  linen 
bedspreads,  handkerchiefs,  shawls,  draperies,  etc.,  all  beauti¬ 
fully  woven  by  hand,  can  be  found  manufactured,  and  in  the 
process  of  manufacture  within  sight  of  the  field  where  the 
material  grew,  the  playground  of  the  children  of  the 
spinners  and  weavers,  intelligent  men  and  women,  living 
independent,  as  it  were  a  nation  of  itself.  These 
people,  maintaining  the  ancient  customs  throughout  all 
the  past  generations  down  to  the  present  time,  have  taught 
to  the  people  of  Maine  a  grand  lesson.  It  has  taught  them 
that  in  spite  of  all  the  new  ideas,  the  development  of  ma¬ 
chinery,  rapid  transit,  telephone,  telegraph,  typewriter,  rail¬ 
road  corporations,  monopoly  trusts,  etc.,  in  spite  of  them  all, 
the  old  time-honored  indsutry  lived  and  thrived,  and  now, 
side  by  side  with  the  latest  woven  fabrics,  the  product  of  the 
soil  may  be  seen  in  the  form  of  excellent  garments.  The  at- 
tenti<3iy  of  the  Grangers  has  been  called  to  this  fact,  being 
driven,  as  it  were,  to  the  solution  of  the  industrial  problem. 
Here  is  a  living  example  of  the  principle  that  the  people  do 
actually  reap  the  fruits  of  their  own  labor.  The  example 
that  they  have  set,  the  high  standard  of  education  which 
they  have  attained,  has  opened  up  the  flax  industry  as  a  topic 
of  conversation  for  the  farmers  throughout  the  state  of 
Maine.  To  this  land  Theodore  Roosevelt  may  well  point 
with  pride,  as  they  not  only  raise  the  flax  and  the  potato,  but 
men  and  women  in  large  families,  as  the  families  number 
from  twelve  to  twenty-seven.  In  the  Acadian  district  there  is 
not  yet  one  divorce  recorded. 

Maine  has  not  only  produced  large  crops  of  potatoes,  hay 
and  immense  quantities  of  brick  and  lumber,  but  is  producing 
to-day  a  product  which,  though  intangible  in  its  nature,  is 
yet  a  product  of  Maine,  stamped  with  its  seal,  the  product 
known  as  Prohibition. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  signs  of  the  times  as  seen  by  the 

AFTERTENDER. 


PROF.  WHEELER'S  ANNOUNCEMENT. 

Prof.  H.  A.  Wheeler  announces  that  having  completed  his 
engagement  in  the  Mining  Department  of  the  ^World’s  Fair, 
he  has  resumed  the  profession  of  consulting  mining  engineer 
and  has  reppened  an  office  in  the  Roe  Building,  510  Pine  street, 
St.  Louis,  where  he  will  be  pleased  to  welcome  his  friends, 
and  where  he  may  be  consulted  by  those  interested  in  mining 
properties  or  the  ceramic  industries  and  desire  expert  service 
in  the  testing  of  clays  or  other  minerals.  Prof.  Wheeler  is  an 
acknowledged  authority  in  these  lines,  and  those  who  consult 
him  are  sure  to  get  a  "square  deal”  in  all  matters  entrusted 
to  him. 
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Saving  waste  is  a  commendable  undertaking,  but  we 
should  not  get  so  thoroughly  wrapped  up  in  this  idea  as  to 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  it’s  really  profits  from  the  business 
we  are  after. 

*  # *  * 

An  overdose  of  prosperity  will  do  more  to  spoil  the  average 
man  than  a  heavy  burden  of  adversity,  apd  yet  how  many  of 
us  are  not  only  willing  but  eager  to  take  that  overdose  if  it 
but  gets  within  our  reach? 

*  *  * 

Isn’t  it  queer  that  the  Chicago  twins  are  so  ready  and 
anxious  to  claim  credit  for  a  part  in  the  success  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  in  one  sentence  and  in  another  declare  that 
it  is  a  weak  and  inconsequential  organization?  If  the  latter 
is  the  case,  why  do  they  worry  about  it?  Isn’t  it  queer? 
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CURRENT  COMMENT. 


The  greatest  pest  of  the  Land  of  Contentment  is  laziness. 

*  *  * 

Self-reliance  is  a  good  building  material,  provided  you 
have  the  proper  foundation  to  start  on.  y 

*  *  * 

The  question  of  a  man’s  success  in  this  world  is  really 
never  settled  until  he  has  passed  out,  and  then  it  don’t  matter 
to  him. 

*  *  * 

Honesty  is  the  best  policy  all  right,  but  the  best  man  is 
the  one  that  is  just  naturally  honest  and  don’t  need  the  stim¬ 
ulant  of  policy. 

*  *  * 

Along  with  that  force  of  character  that  teaches  or  inspires 
us  to  say  no,  we  should  also  have  some  light  on  the  subject  of 
when  to  say  yes. 

*  *  * 

There  is  one  thing  that  won’t  show  on  the  invoice  books 
that  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  assets  of  a  business  just  the 

same,  and  that  is  a  good  reputation. 

*  *  * 

Trouble  is  always  lurking  in  the  wake  of  ambition,  but 
when  a  man  takes  on  enough  ambition  of  the  right  kind  all 

the  trouble  birds  that  crowd  in  its  wake  will  not  phase  him. 

*  *  * 

The  man  that  always  reads  the  trade  papers  faithfully 
does  not  always  know  the  most,  nor  does  he  generally  claim 
to,  but  he  certainly  has  a  mighty  good  chance  at  the  fount  of 
knowledge. 

*  *  * 

Truth  may  always  prevail  at  par,  in  theory,  but  in  practice, 
when  spoken  by  a  man  with  a  windy  reputation,  it  is  generally 
discounted  and  taken  with  a  grain  of  salt,  all  because  it  Is 
found  in  bad  company. 


A  HALF  TRUTH  WORSE  THAN  AN  OUTRIGHT 
FALSEHOOD. 


The  meanest  falsehood  which  can  be  uttered  is  that  which 
is  a  half  truth.  The  statement  that  the  numerical  roster  at 
Birmingham  was  “padded”  is  one  of  that  sort.  There  were  a 
few  names  of  absentees  registered,  but  that  there  was  no 
intention  to  mislead  is  apparent  cn  the  face  of  the  record. 
One  of  the  first  and  most  conspicuous  incidents  of  the  very 
first  session  made  known  the  fact  that  President  Purington 
was  not  present  in  person,  and  the  same  was  true  of  his 
brother,  D.  V.  Purington.  Their  names  and  a  few  others  were 
added  to  the  roster  for  good  and  sufficient  reasons,  but  the 
reasons  were  not  those  assigned  by  our  critics,  and  the  latter 
know  it. 


A  QUEER  APOLOGY. 


Strange  things  come  to  pass  in  Chicago.  We  are  accus¬ 
tomed  to  hear  remarkable  tales  of  queer  things  happening 
there;  nevertheless,  we  were  not  a  little  surprised  when  we 
read  Mr.  Hartwell’s  odd  confession.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  a  little  while  back  that  gentleman  took  occasion  to 
“knock”  the  N.  B.  M.  A.,  declaring  in  substance  that  the  Bir¬ 
mingham  convention  was  a  small  affair;  that  the  attendance 
was  only  about  half  what  it  had  been  represented.  On  being 
corrected  and  taken  to  task  for  this  misstatement  he  makes  an 
indirect  apology  by  publishing  a  screed  in  which  he  declares 
that  “all  knockers  are  liars.”  Well,  that  is  about  the  way  we 
had  figured  it  out,  but,  really,  we  did  not  expect  Mr.  Hartwell 
to  admit  it. 


THE  BIRMINGHAM  POINT  OF  VIEW. 

Feeling  that  he  might  profit  by  the  “counsel  of  his  ene¬ 
mies,”  the  secretary  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.,  on  noting  that  the 
Chicago  statisticians  had  cut  down  the  attendance  at  the 
recent  National  Convention  to  “about  one  hundred  and  thirty,” 
less  than  half  the  number  who  met  at  Birmingham,  he  wrote 
Treasurer  Sibley,  calling  his  attention  to  the  statements  and 
suggested  that  maybe  the  manager  of  Hotel  Hillman  might 
accept  a  settlement  for  the  banquet  on  the  Chicago  basis. 
“Master” ‘John’s  reply  was  not  intended  for  publication,  but 
here  it  is: 

“I  have  read  all  the  articles  in  the  controversy  about  the 
Birmingham  Convention.  I  really  believe  that  the  best  plan 
is  for  you  to  ignore  the  Chicago  editors  entirely,  as  no  good 
can  be  accomplished  by  prolonging  the  controversy,  and  the 
members  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  are  fully  satisfied  as  to  its  status. 
We  paid  for  386  plates  at  the  banquet,  and  there  were  not 
twenty  local  people  outside  the  members  of  the  Association 
who  attended  the  banquet,  as  I  gave  out  the  tickets  and  know 
whereof  I  speak,  and  many  of  the  ceramic  people  left  before 
the  banquet.  I  think  the  Chicago  papers  are  making  a  serious 
mistake  in  belittling  the  influence  and  prestige  of  the  machine 
men  who  are  members  of  the  Association,  for  ever  since  my 
connection  with  the  Association  they  have  been  loyal  members 
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The  manufacturers’  and  the  machine  men’s  interests,  it  seems 
to  me,  are  so  closely  interwoven  that  no  sour-grape  newspaper 
article  can  cause  a  rupture  between  them  or  injure  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  any  way.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  Birmingham 
clayworkers,  the  convention  was  a  great  success,  not  only  from 
the  pleasure  standpoint,  but  in  work  accomplished  at  the  con¬ 
vention  and  the  papers  that  were  read  and  discussed.” 


THE  PAVING  BRICK  MANUFACTURERS  ORGANIZE. 


Evidently,  the  Grand  Hotel  at  Cincinnati  is  destined  to 
figure  prominently  in  the  history  of  the  brick  industry  of  the 
Nation.  It  was  in  the  assembly  hall  of  the  Grand  that  the 
N.  B.  M.  A.  was  first  called  to  order,  September  22,  1886.  The 
same  room  was  the  scene  of  the  organization  of  the  Sand-Lime 
Association  December  last.  And  now  again  on  April  27th 
there  assembled  there  representatives  of  forty  of  the  paving- 
brick  concerns  of  the  Middle  West  for  the  purpose  of  forming 
a  National  Association,  the  object  of  which  is  to  promote  the 
paving  brick  interests.  The  scheme  of  organization  will  be 
somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.,  and  in  the  future 
it  will  hold  its  annual  meetings  in  connection  with  that 
organization.  Its  promoters  have  no  intention  of  trying  to 
control  prices,  but  will  direct  their  efforts  toward  the  general 
advancement  of  brick  paving  along  educational  lines.'  Mr. 
Will  P.  Blair,  of  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  was  elected  chairman  and 
Spencer  M.  Duty,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  secretary.  The  first 
meeting  was  preliminary  in  character.  A  second  meeting 
will  be  held  in  the  same  place  in  the  near  future,  when  a  per¬ 
manent  organization  will  be  effected.  The  movement  deserves 
the  cordial  support  of  every  paving  brick  manufacturer  in  the 
country. 


THE  BIGGEST  THING  YET. 


“It’s  the  biggest  thing  in  the  way  of  enlarging  the  field 
of  clay  products  ever  brought  up  at  one  of  the  meetings,” 
said  one  of  the  regular  convention  goers. 

“What  is  the  biggest  thing?” 

“Why,  this  idea  of  brick  in  building  good  roads.  There 
is  no  denying  but  what  the  best  way  in  the  world  to  build 
a  sure  enough  good  road  is  to  pave  it  with  brick,  just  like  we 
pave  streets  with  brick,  and  what  that  means  not  only  to  the 
roads  of  the  country,  but  to  the  brickmakers,  is  a  mighty  big 
thing  if  they  will  all  just  look  at  it  in  the  right  light  and  get 
busy  on  the  subject.  I  get  to  be  a  more  enthusiastic  rooter  for 
clay  every  year,  and  especially  when  I  come  home  from  a  con¬ 
vention,  and  am  getting  to  be  such  a  crank  on  the  subject  that 
1  don’t  see  anything  made  of  stone  or  wood  or  anything  else 
but  what  I  want  it  made  out  of  clay.  I  have  been  thinking  re¬ 
cently  of  a  certain  field  that  it  seems  to  me  clay  work  of  a 
special  class  could  be  used  quite  extensively,  and  that  is  in 
cemeteries  and  monument  work.  More  or  less  brick  are  used 
right  along  for  building  vaults,  but  I  think  we  can  do  better 
than  that  and  make  monuments  and  various  artistic  orna¬ 
ments  for  cemeteries  out  of  clay  if  we"  but  give  the  subject 
attention.  I  had  my  attention  called  recently  to  some  work 
of  this  kind  done  in  one  of  the  old  countries,  in  which  there 
was  shown  a  very  elaborate  family  vault  that  seemed  to  be 
made  entirely  of  clay  ware,  that  is,  tablets  and  ornamentations 
and  artistic  features,  as  well  as  the  walls  of  the  vault,  were 
products  of  the  ceramic  art.  It  made  me  think  that  we  might 
do  more  of  that  here.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  stone  is 
not  by  any  means  the  only-  thing  used  for  monuments,  as 
bronze  and  various  composition  are  used  right  along,  and  it 
looks  like  there  is  certainly  room  to  get  in  more  artistic  clay 
work.  I  think  it  would  make  a  pleasing  change  in  cemetery 
decoration,  and  any  way  1  am  in  favor  of  it  for  I  am  an  en¬ 
thusiastic  rooter  for  clay  products. 

“Another  line  I  think  clay  products  could  enter  more  ex¬ 
tensively  is  that  of  fence  posts.  I  notice  the  concrete  people 
are  making  quite  a  to  do  about  making  concrete  posts,  but 


they  admit  they  have  to  reinforce  the  concrete  with  metal  to 
make  a  satisfactory  post.  There  have  already  been  numbers  of 
artistic  gateway  posts,  especially  at  public  parks,  made  of  clay, 
and  I  think  we  should  not  only  push  this  work  but  extend  the 
clay  post  idea  into  the  field  of  cheaper  material,  or  rather 
posts  used  for  general  fence  purposes.  I  don’t  know  just  how  to 
idea  ought  to  be  worked  out,  but  it  is  my  opinion  that  there  is 
room  to  work  it  out  successfully.  I  have  seen  claysware  rail¬ 
way  stock  guard  flooring-  that  seems  to  work  all  right,  and  it 
strikes  me  that  some  of  our  sewer  pipe  or  other  hollow  ware 
manufacturers  could  incidentally  turn  out  clay  fence  posts" 
to  advantage.” 


IS  THE  BRICK  BUSINESS  OVERDONE? 


The  Ci.ay-Woeker  is  in  receipt  of  a  letter  inquiring  into 
the  condition  of  the  clay  industry  from  which  we  quote  the 
following: 

“Knowing  that  your  work  gives  you  excellent  opportunities 
to  observe  the  clay  industry,  I  beg  to  inquire  whether  in  your 
opinion  the  business  is  being  overdone,  particularly  do  I  refer 
to  the  manufacture  of  paving  blocks,  building  brick  and  fire¬ 
proofing,  such  as  is  made  in  the  Hocking  Valley  in  Ohio?” 

This  question  looks  easy  if  we  take  it  in  an  offhand  way, 
and  might  be  briefly  answered  by  saying  that  what  the  clay 
industry  as  a  whole  most  needs  now  is  additional  users  of 
brick  rather  than  additional  manufacturers.  However,  the 
question  is  one  which  deserves  more  than  offhand  treatment, 
and  is  not  really  so  easy  to  answer  when  we  look  at  it  closely 
from  both  a  practical  and  theoretical  standpoint.  During 
the  recent  slump  in  cotton,  which  is  said  to  have  been  caused 
by  overproduction,  the  sage  theoretical  point  was  made  that 
there  is  no  overproduction  of  cotton  as  long  as  there  are 
ragged  and  insufficiently  clothed  people  in  the  civilized 
world.  Still,  it  has  not  been  so  far  practical  to  harmonize 
this  theoretical  point  with  business  practice.  So  it  is  with 
the  brick  industry.  We  might  say  theoretically  that  as  long 
as  there  is  an  unpaved  street  and  a  muddy  highway,  and  as 
long  as  there  is  a  man  in  need  of  a  good  substantial  building, 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  overproduction  from  a  theoretical 
standpoint;  yet  when  you  look  at  it  in  a  practical  business 
way  the  subject  presents  an  entirely  different  view.  There 
is  no  question  but  what  there  are  a  number  of  places  in  the 
United  States  to-day  that  are  in  actual  need  of  brick  in¬ 
dustries,  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  a  number  of  local¬ 
ities  where  brick  industries  and  their  products  are  over- 
plentiful  in  a  commercial  way,  and  the  result  in  such  local¬ 
ities  is  extremely  discouraging  for  the  men  already  in  the 
business,  to  say  nothing  of  making  room  for  more. 

The  question  asked  by  this  correspondent  implies  a  desire 
to  erect  a  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  brick,  provided  there 
is  room  for  such  an  industry.  To  give  a  practical  answer  to 
this  question  from  a  commercial  standpoint  would  require 
knowledge,  not  only  of  the  exact  locality,  but  also  the  local 
conditions.  The  brick  industry  is  one  which  is  growing  right 
along,  that  is,  the  use  of  brick  is  increasing  from  year  to 
year,  and  this  increase  has  been  very  pronounced  in  paving- 
brick  during  recent  years,  as  was  shown  in  a  recent  statis¬ 
tical  report.  But  still,  generally  speaking,  the  manufacturers 
now  in  the  field  have  been  able  to  take  care  of  the  demand 
right  along,  as  a  rule,  and  it  is  probable  that,  considering  the 
industry  as  a  whole,  there  is  really  no  apparent  need  right 
now  for  more  industries.  Still,  we  cannot  consider  the  in¬ 
dustry  as  a  whole  when  it  comes  to  figuring  on  the  erection 
of  a  new  plant  in  some  certain  locality.  The  first  considera¬ 
tion  in  such  a  case  is  the  present  condition  and  future  possi¬ 
bilities  of  the  industry  locally. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  in  these  columns  that  if  the  cost 
of  manufacture  can  be  kept  down  to  a  low  enough  point  there 
is  a  chance  for  small  brickyards  at  various  country  points  to 
supply  building  brick  cheaply  to  take  the  place  of  lumber. 
Lumber  is  getting  scarce  and  higher  in  price  right  along,  and 
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coupled  with  this  is  a  natural  desire  on  the  part  of  people 
to  build  better  than  they  did  formerly.  In  other  words,  just 
as  the  more  elaborate  frame  structure  has  succeeded  the  old 
log  cabin,  the  time  is  coming  for  the  brick  building  to  suc¬ 
ceed  the  frame  structure.  There  are  numerous  places  in  the 
country  where  it  looks  like  one  might  now  start  in  in  a  small 
way  to  make  brick,  and  at  the  same  time  make  a  market 
for  his  product,  to  replace  lumber  and  other  building  ma¬ 
terial  that  is  now  going  out  of  date. 

When  it  comes  to  the  manufacture  of  paving  brick,  the 
problem  is  somewhat  different.  There  is  an  opportunity  to 
make  business  as  long  as  there  is  an  unpaved  street,  just 
the  same  as  there  is  a  chance  to  make  business  for  building 
brick  by  placing  it  in  competition  with  other  material,  but 
the  working  out  of  the  problem  must  be  done  on  somewhat 
different  lines.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  a  more  expensive 
proposition  to  erect  a  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  good  pav¬ 
ing  brick,  and  the  finding  or  making  of  a  market  for  paving 
brick  hinges  not  only  on  the  municipal  enterprise  and  pros¬ 
perity  of  local  towns,  but  also  on  the  ability  to  compete  with 
other  paving  material  offered.  There  is  no  better  paving 
material  than  brick  that  can  be  offered,  but  it  is  sometimes 
easier  to  demonstrate  this  fact  than  it  is  to  induce  city  fathers 
to  specify  brick.  Still,  the  remarkable  growth  of  the  brick 
paving  business  the  last  few  years  gives  evidence  that  the 
superiority  of  brick  paving  is  becoming  more  generally  recog¬ 
nized,  and  the  overcoming  of  competition  in  other  paving 
material  is  not  as  much  of  a  burden  as  it  once  was.  The  only 
thing  to  avoid  in  figuring  on  a  matter  of  this  kind  is  the 
coming  in  sharp  competition  with  other  paving  brick,  for  in 
that  case  it  would  mean  trouble  not  only  for  the  new  man, 
but  for  some  one  already  in  the  business.  It  is-  too  much 
like  a  man  being  his  own  competitor,  this  building  of  a  new 
brick  plant  to  compete  with  other  brick  manufacturers,  and 
while  it  can  be  successfully  done  at  times  it  is  not  a  safe 
thing  to  figure  on,  and  the  better  plan  in  prospect  for  a  new 
industry  is  to  figure  on  avoiding  this  and  meeting  the  competi¬ 
tion  of  other  building  material.  Where  you  can  find  a  place 
in  which  this  may  be  done  successfully,  there  is  room  for  a 
new  brick  plant,  regardless  of  what  the  conditions  of  the 
industry  as  a  whole  may  be. 

A  thorough  study  of  the  question,  “Is  the  brick  industry 
overdone?”  and  the  fact  that  from  a  theoretical  standpoint 
it  is  not  as  long  as  there  is  a  street  or  highway  needs  paving, 
or  a  man  in  need  of  a  good  house,  brings  vividly  to  mind  the 
fact  that  there  is  still  an  enormous  amount  of  mission  work 
to  be  done  by  brick  manufacturers  in  educating  the  public 
and  in  pushing  their  product.  In  fact,  it  is  a  task  that  looks 
to  be  almost  beyond  the  possibility  of  completion.  Still, 
there  is  nothing  discouraging  about  it  when  we  consider  the 
progress  that  has  been  made  in  the  past  decade.  Brick  and 
many  of  its  good  qualities  have  been  known  to  mankind  for 
ages  and  ages,  but  the  brick  manufacturers  of  the  United 
States  have  done  more  since  the  organization  of  the  National 
Brick  Manlifacturers’  Association  in  the  way  of  successfully 
exploiting  this  product  than  has  ever  been  done  by  the  trade 
before,  and  both  the  efforts  and  the  fruits  therefrom  are 
steadily  increasing  each  year.  With  this  record  behind  them, 
and  the  increased  knowledge  that  has  been  obtained  in  the 
work,  together  with  the  earnestness  and  enthusiasm  for  fur¬ 
ther  effort  that  has  been  inspired  by  past  success,  the  vast 
extent  of’  the  problem  still  before  the  trade,  instead  of  being 
discouraging,  really  serves  to  stimulate  greater  efforts  in  the 
future,  and  it  is  not  only  commercial  conquest,  but  there  is  an 
element  of  pride  and  glory  in  pushing  the  ancient  craft  for¬ 
ward  and  making  for  the  rising  generation  an  industry  of 
even  more  greatness  than  that  of  the  brick  business  today. 
So  it  is  good  for  us  to  have  these  questions  come  before  us 
occasionally,  for  they  serve  as  reminders  that  there  is  still 
plenty  of  room  ahead  and  all  we  need  do  is  to  keep  the  good 
work  going  on. 


THE  NATION’S  MINERAL  WEALTH. 


THE  UNDERLYING  causes  of  the  wonderful  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States  during  (be  past  twenty-five 
years  through  which  it  has  reached  first  place  in  man¬ 
ufacturing  in  the  family  of  nations,  are  suggested  by  a  com¬ 
pilation  recently  prepared  by  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  Labor  through  its  Bureau  of  Statistics,  showing  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  principal  minerals  at  intervals  from  1880  down 
to  date  in  the  United  States  and  in  the  world  as  a  whole. 
The  commerce  of  the  United  States  has  increased  from  one 
and  one-half  billions  in  1880  to  two  and  one-half  billions  of 
dollars  in  1904,  while  the  commerce  of  the  world  has  in¬ 
creased  from  fifteen  billions  to  twenty-two  billions,  the  rela¬ 
tive  increase  -made  by  the  United  States  being  thus  greater 
than  that  of  the  other  parts  of  the  world. 

The  principal  mineral  products  entering  into  and  forming 
the  basis  of  industry  and  commerce  are  coal,  pig  iron,  cop¬ 
per,  lead,  zinc,  petroleum,  and  the  precious  metals,  and  in  the 
production  of  each  of  these  the  United  States  has  shown  a 
wonderful  development  during  the  twenty-five  years  under 
review. 

The  United  States  produces  37  per  cent,  of  the  world’s 
coal,  39  per  cent,  of  its  pig  iron,  51  per  cent,  of  its  copper, 
25  per  cent,  of  its  zinc,  and  51  per  cent,  of  its  petroleum.  In 
the  production  of  coal,  pig  iron,  copper,  and  petroleum  the 
United  States  leads  the  world. 

The  following  table  shows  the  world’s  production  of  the 
principal  minerals  in  1880  and  1903,  the  unit  of  quantity  in 
each  case  being  tons  of  2,240  pounds,  except  as  relates  to  gold 
and  silver,  the  commercial  value  of  which  is  stated,  and  pe¬ 
troleum,  of  which  the  quantity  is  stated  in  barrels  of  forty- 
two  gallons  each: 


PRODUCT. 

1880. 

1903. 

Coal,  tons . 

329.831.732 

866,071,428 

Pig  iron,  tons . 

Copper,  tons . 

18.290.306 

46.257,231 

153  944 

613,129 

Lead,  tons . 

233,294 

"887,337 

Zinc,  tons . 

232.200 

564,789 

Petroleum,  barrels . 

'T48,144  975 

165,203,511 

Gold . 

$106,436,800 

c$349,300,000 

Silver . 

$85,647,600 

c$93,000,000 

a  1900.  b  1890.  e  Preliminary  estimates  for  the  year  1904. 


The  following  table  shows  the  production  of  the  same  min¬ 
erals  in  the  United  States,  1880  and  1903;  the  unit  of  quan¬ 
tity  in  each  case  being  tons  of  2,240  pounds,  except  as  relates 
to  gold  and  silver,  the  commercial  value  of  which  is  stated, 
and  petroleum,  of  which  the  quantity  is  stated  in  barrels  of 
forty-two  gallons  each: 


PRODUCTS. 

1880. 

1903. 

Coal,  tons . 

67,998,164 

319.068,228 

Pig  iron,  tons . 

3,835,191 

18,009,252 

Copper,  tons  . 

27.000 

311,627 

Lead,  tons  . 

87,339 

250,000 

Zinc,  tons . 

20,749 

142,158 

Petroleum,  barrels . 

26.286,123 

100,461,337 

Gold . 

$36,000,000 

"$84,551,300 

Silver . 

$34,720,000 

"$31,089,700 

a  Preliminary  estimates  for  the  year  1904. 


The  final  report  on  the  clay  industry  exhibit  at  the  St. 
Louis  World’s  Fair,  is  now  being  prepared  by  Professor  H.  A. 
Wheeler.  This  report  will  be  incorporated  with  the  mining 
department  report  that  will  be  one  of  the  series  that  is  being 
prepared  for  publication  by  the  government.  This  clay  report 
will  cover  the  history  of  this  original  exhibit  as  well  as  a  de¬ 
scription  of  every  exhibitor  therein.  When  published,  copies 
can  be  obtained  on  application  through  your  congressman,  and 
the  complete  report  on  the  St.  Louis  Exposition  will  probably 
comprise  ten  or  more  volumes. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

THE  BRICK  OF  STATE. 


There  went  down  on  the  Fourth  of  March 
An  Indiana  son, 

To  the  Inauguration,  which 
Is  half  of  Washington. 

He  was  the  home-made  son  of  toil, 

Indigenous  and  rough, 

That  makes  a  nation  strenuous ; 

The  real  crude  raw  stuff. 

But  broad  of  view,  and  large  of  heart, 

And  true  of  soul  was  he, 

As  fine  a  product  of  his  State 
As  one  could  wish  to  see. 

No  bland  externals  could  deceive 
This  honest  Hoosier’s  sight ; 

No  specious  arguments  could  make 
Him  mistake  wrong  for  right. 

The  first  time  in  his  life  that  he 
Had  left  his  home,  he  went 
To  Washington,  the  Fourth  of  March, 

To  see  the  President. 

Around  the  red-hot  little  stove, 

Back  in  the  grocery  store, 

He  told  his  gaping  intimates 
The  story  o’er  and  o’er. 

The  crowds,  the  soldiers,  the  Parade, 

The  city  Washington, 

The  Father  of  His  Country  planned 
Before  his  race  was  run ; 

The  White  House  and  the  Capitol, 

The  wonderful  gold  dome, 

And  all  that  he  had  seen  and  done 
Before  he  journeyed  home. 

Then  up  spoke  Billy  Matterson : 

“You  ain’t  tol’  half  the  show ! 

The  President — is  he  all  right? 

That’s  what  we  want  to  know.” 

“Why,  sure !”  rose  up  the  traveler, 

And  answered  true  and  quick : 

“I  seen  him,  and  I  heard  him.  Boys, 

The  President’s  a  BRICK !” 

Margaret  Andrews  Oldham. 
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YEJIRLY  ENGJiGEMEMTS  insure  to  established 
plants  the  latest  and  most  suitable  improvements  at  the 


In  libraries  down  in  the  treasure-vaults  of  the  old  earth, 
far  away. 

In  books  of  clay  and  volumes  of  rock, 

Nor  shut  by  door,  nor  fastened  by  lock, 

Are  histories  written  of  every  age,  from  the  world’s  first 
sunlit  day. 


least  expense.  Write  for  terms. 

WILLJtRD  D.  RICHJIRDSOM, 
Consulting  Engineer  to  the  Brick  Industry. 
See  pages  700  and  708. 


Are  pictures  of  flowers  and  shells  and  wings,  and  of  things 
uncouth  and  great, 

From  insect’s  step  to  mastodon’s  tread, 

All  printed  there  in  petrified  bed, 

Where  even  the  slant  of  the  rain  is  writ,  in  these  huge  old 
books  of  fate. 

How  like  are  these  books  to  the  mind  of  man,  which  the  hand 
of  time  has  traced. 

Where  every  deed  is  written  with  care, 

From  baby-tears  to  the  dying  prayer, 

Indelibly  written,  for  weal  or  woe,  and  can  never  be  effaced. 

Some  day  God  will  take  from  the  vault  of  Time  all  these 
books  of  life,  to  see 

If  good  or  bad  your  record  has  been; 

If  white  your  life,  or  blackened  with  sin. 

As  history  proves  it,  for  good  or  ill,  so  the  fate  of  each  will  be. 

Margaret  Andrews  Oldham. 


IN  MICHIGAN. 


There  was  a  man  in  Michigan 
Who  used  to  wish  and  wichigan, 

That  spring  would  come 
So  he  could  borne 

And  go  away  and  fichigan.  — V.  G.  R. 


FOR  SALE,  WANTED,  ETC. 

WANTED— Two  dry  press  brick  setters.  Wages 
$2.25  per  day. 

THE  BENKENDORF  BRICK  CO., 

5  1  d  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 


WANTED  —  A  head  burner  who  understands 
burning  shale  brick  in  down  draft  kilns,  an'd 
who  will  work  in  firing.  Must  be  sober  and  re¬ 
liable.  Will  pay  good  wages.  Address 

COLLINS, 

5  1  d  Care  Clay- Worker. 


CLAY  LANDS  FOR  SALE. 

Best  site  in  the  country  for  manufacturing 
plant.  Best  railroad  facilities.  Finest  fire  clay 
for  manufacture  of  fireproofing,  sewer  pipe  and 
brick ;  also  flint  clay  and  dark  red  shale.  Large 
veins  of  coal.  Address  BOX  30, 

5  1  cm  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED— A  good  man  to  take  complete  charge 
of  a  soft  mud  building  brick  plant  in  Western 
Tennessee.  Must  be  experienced  and  of  good 
habits.  It  is  an  all  year  around  plant  and  the 
position  will  be  permanent  for  the  right  man. 
Address  HENRY. 

5  1  d  Care  Clay- Worker. 


For  Sale,  Wanted,  Etc.,  Ads  Continued  on 
Pages  696  698. 
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C.  W.  RAYMOND  CO. 


Clay  “Working 


Machinery 


DAYTON,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 


NEW  YORK 

39—41  Cortlandt  Street 

ST.  LOUIS 

315  Frisco  Building 

PITTSBURG 

1425  Park  Building 


AUTOMATIC  DOWN-CUT  CUTTER 


NIAGARA  HOLLOW-WARE 
MACHINE 


Raymond  Machinery 
Creates  New 
Business  for  the  User 
Better  Brick 
and  more  of  them. 


CATALOGUE 
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J.  Fleming  &  Son  will  start  a  brickyard  at  Royston,  Ga. 

Len  Stroud,  of  Mabel,  Minn.,  contemplates  starting  a  brick 
yard  at  Preston,  Minn. 

The  Croswell  Brick  Company,  Croswell,  Mich.,  has  been 
incorporated  with  $10,000  capital  stock. 

Alfred  Greenaway  will  establish  a  factory  at  New  Albany, 
Ind.,  for  the  manufacture  of  enameled  brick. 

The  Co-operative  Brick  Company  has  been  organized  at 
Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  by  E.  M.  Akers,  H.  Taylor-  and  Jacob 
Myers. 

The  Iowa  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  of  Dows,  Iowa,  will 
build  a  brick  plant  at  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa,  where  they  have  a 
good  clay  deposit. 

The  Bangor  Brick  Company  has  been  organized  at  Kittery, 
Maine,  by  H.  P.  Knowlton,  Malden,  Mass.,  J.  E.  Forsyth  and 
O.  S.  Paul,  of  Kittery. 

George  H.  Clippert  has  been  appointed  receiver  for  Dysarz, 
Stube  &  Haas,  brick  manufacturers  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  on  pe¬ 
tition  of  Constance  Haas. 

The  Jackson  Pressed  Brick  Company’s  plant  at  Jacksbn, 
Mich.,  was  damaged  to  the  extent  of  $1,000  by  fire  recently. 
Loss  is  about  covered  by  insurance. 

The  Center  Point  (Ind.)  Brick  Works  Company  has  been 
incorporated  with  $20,000  capital  stock  by  L.  C.  and  R.  L. 
Kennedy,  C.  W.  Mace,  P.  L.  Lancet  and  John  and  Charles 
Clifton. 

Henry  Yeron,  for  many  years  secretary  of  the  Peerless 
Brick  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  died  at  his  home  in  that 
city  May  2,  aged  71  years.  He  is  survived  by  a  widow  and 
one  daughter. 

Smethport,  Pa.,  is  to  have  a  new  brick  works.  O.  D.  Bush, 
of  Lock  Haven,  is  interested  in  the  enterprise.  Shale  of  an 
excellent  quality  has  been  found  and  the  work  of  building 
the  plant  will  begin  at  once. 

The  Standard  Clay  Company,  North  Industry,  Ohio,  has 
been  incorporated  by  E.  A.  Adler,  C.  T.  Hill,  O.  W.  Myers,  H. 
H.  Fendenheim  and  W.  R.  Shananbelt,  with  $25,000  capital. 
They  will  manufacture  brick  and  other  clay  products. 

The  McArthur  Brick  Company,  Vinton,  Ohio,  has  been 
incorporated,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $75,000.  The  incorpo¬ 
rators  are  L.  W.  Sprague,  Dan  McKeever,  Aaron  Will,  Jr.,  O. 

F.  Pilcher,  H.  S.  Hamilton,  J.  R.  Freiner  and  O.  E.  Vollen-* 
weider. 

In  a  recent  letter  P.  Anderson  &  Co.,  Edmonton,  Alta., 
Canada,  say:  “Enclosed  find  postoffice  order  for  renewal  of 
our  subscription.  The  Clay-Worker  is  all  right,  but  don’t 
get  that  sand-lime  and  cement  and  other  foreign  matter  mixed 
up  with  the  good  stuff.” 

A  company,  of  which  Mr.  J.  M.  Edeneld  is  the  head,  is 
being  organized  at  Millen,  Ga.,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a 
plant  for  the  manufacture  of  brick  and  other  clay  products. 
The  plant  will  have  a  capacity  at'  the  start  of  35,000  brick 
daily,  to  be  increased  later  on  as  the  demand  justifies. 

A.  A.  Gerry,  of  Reading,  Pa.,  president  of  the  United 
States  Brick  Company,  has  purchased  the  plant  of  the  Catskill 
Paving  Brick  Company,  Catskill,  N.  Y.  He  has  also  pur¬ 
chased  558  acres  of  land  near  the  plant,  and  will  enlarge  the 
works  very  materially  and  make.it  one  of  the  largest  paving 
brick  plants  in  the  East. 

Walter  H.  Allman,  president  of  the  Dundee  Silica  Sand 
Company,  Massillon.  Ohio,  has  sold  all  his  interest  in  the 
plant  to  a  new  company,  of  which  Don  C.  Cable,  Nelsonville, 
Ohio,  is  president.  Dr.  D.  S.  Gardner,  Massillon,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  and  F.  W.  Myers,  steward  of  the  West  Virginia  State 
Penitentiary,  Moundsville,  W.  Va.,  is  secretary  and  treasurer. 
The  new  company,  which  is  capitalized  at  $50,000,  will  retain 
the  name  of  the  old  organization.  A  plant  will  at.  once  be 
erected  for  the  manufacture  of  sand-lime  brick  by  the  system 
owned  by  the  American  Sand-Lime  Brick  Company,  Chicago. 
The  office  of  the  company  will  be  located  in  Massillon  and 


Mr.  Myers  will  resign  his  position  at  Moundsville  and  take  up 
permanent  residence  in  Massillon. 

G.  A.  Johnson  has  discovered  a  bed  of  very  fine  clay  at 
Miltona,  Minn.  He  will  at  once  erect  a  brick  plant  to  develop 
same. 

Application  for  a  charter  for  the  Macon  Brick  Company, 
Macon,  Ga.,  has  been  filed  by  W.  C.  Turpm,  R.  w.  Crockett 
and  R.  H.  Powell. 

John  Haggerty,  a  young  boy  working  at  the  Twin  City 
Brick  Company’s  yard,  was  so  badly  crushed  in  a  brick  ma¬ 
chine  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  amputate  the  lower  part 
of  his  arm. 

The  Stammel  Brick  Manufacturing  Company  has  been  in¬ 
corporated  at  Denver,  Colo.,  by  Frederick  and  A.  W.  Stammel 
and  William  Hill,  with  $15,000  capital  stock.  The  main  office 
will  be  in  Denver. 

Articles  of  incorporation  have  been  filed  by  the  Robin- 
son-Graves  Sewer  Pipe  Company,  Uhrichsville,;  Andrew  Rob¬ 
inson,  M.  J.  Robinson,  C.  L.  Graves,  G.  D.  Graves,  W.  H.  Ber- 
gin,  Corinne  M.  Bergin;  $100,000. 

The  brick  plant  of  McIntyre  Bros,  at  Montgomery,  Ala., 
was  badly  wrecked  by  the  explosion  of  the  boiler,  and  one 
man  was  instantly  killed.  The  loss  to  the  plant  is  estimated 
at  $7,000.  The  wrecked-  portion  of  the  plant  will  be  rebuilt 
at  once. 

Harvey  C.  Adams  and  Ralph  B.  Holmes  have  purchased 
half  interest  in  the  Danville  (Ill.)  Brick  Company,  owned  by 
■T.  G.  Shea.  John  Shea,  a  son  of  J.  G.  Shea,  will  remain  with 
the  company  as  manager  of  the  plant,  which  has  a  capacity 
of  25,000  paving  brick  a  day. 

M.  F.  Rusfeldt  has  started  the  work  on  his  new  brick  and 
tile  plant  at  Albert  Lea,  Minn.,  and  the  work  will  be  pushed 
along  as  fast  as  possible.  The  plant  will  be  modern  in  every 
respect  and  have  a  capacity  of  30,000  brick  per  day  right 
through  the  year,  as  they  will  install  a  steam  dryer. 

The  Chattanooga  Sewer  Pipe  and  Fire  Brick  Company  has 
been  organized  at  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  with  $200,000,  by  James 
Sloan,  F.  B.  Sloan,  H.  B.  Finley,  D.  P.  Montague  and  J.  M. 
Trimble.  The  formation  of  this  company  involves  the  reor¬ 
ganization  of  Montague  &  Co.,  owners  and  operators  of  the 
largest  pipe  works  in  the  South. 

H.  B.  Camp,  of  Akron,  has  broken  ground  for  an  immense 
sewer  pipe  plant  which  he  will  build  at  Independence,  near 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  He  expects  to  have  the  plant  ready  for  opera¬ 
tion  early  in  the  fall.  In  order  to  get  transportation  facilities, 
Mr.  Camp  will  build  six  lines  of  railway,  which  will  connect 
with  the  Cleveland  Belt  Line. 

The  Myers  Brick  Company,  West  Point,  Ky.,  in  sending  in 
renewal  of  subscription  to  The  Clay-Worker,  write:  “The 
articles  on  burning  which  are  now  running  in  Tile  Clay- 
Worker  are  the  best  we  have  ever  read.  Practical  and  plain 
treatises  are  what  we  common  brick  folks  want  in  a  trade 
journal.  Business  is  very  good  with  us,  all  our  output  for 
this  year  being  sold.” 

G.  Gorsegner  and  Herman  Knuth,  employes  at  the  Burn¬ 
ham  Bros.’  brickyard  at  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  were  killed  by  the 
collapse  of  the  roof  of  a  large  continuous  kiln  which  they 
were  repairing.  Fellow  workmen  labored  steadily  for  half 
an  hour  after  the  accident  occurred  before  all  the  brick  and 
debris  were  removed,  and  when  they  reached  the  men  life 
was  extinct.  Both  men  were  married  and  leave  families. 

The  Trenton  Potteries  Company,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  has  bought 
the  Sandy  McDowell  Pottery  at  St.  Johns,  Quebec,  and  will  op¬ 
erate  the  plant  in  conjunction  with  the  Trenton  works.  George 
Toephel  has  been  sent  to  St.  Johns  to  manage  the  pottery. 
This  move  was  made  by  the  Trenton  company  for  the  purpose 
of  allowing  successful  competition  with  the  English  plants  in 
Canada.  In  the  future  sanitary  ware  to  be  sold  in  Canada 
by  the  Trenton  concern  will  be  made  on  Canadian  soil,  and 
this  will  do  away  with  the  30  per  cent,  tariff  on  American 
pottery  ware. 

Samuel  P.  Harbison,  president  of  Ihe  Harbison-Walker 
Refractories  Company  and  identified  with  many  other  busi¬ 
ness  interests  of  Pittsburg,  died  at  his  home  in  Allegheny, 
Pa.,  May  10,  after  a  brief  illness.  In  1872  Mr.  Harbison 
organized  the  firm  of  Reid  &  Harbison  for  the  manufacture  of 
fire  brick,  and  a  year  later  the  firm  was -merged  into  the 
Harbison-Walker  Refractories  Company,  since  which  time 
Mr.  Harbison  has  been  active  in  its  management,  and  it  is 
largely  due  to  his  energies  that  the  present  large  business  of 
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the  company  was  built  up.  He  was  65  years  old  and  leaves  a 
widow  and  two  sons. 

The  Sturgis  Brick  and  Tile  Company  has  been  organized 
at  Sturgis,  Ky.,  by  J.  L.  Frankel,  George  S.  Wilson  and  J.  V. 
King. 

The  brick  plant  of  John  Mock,  Muncie,  Ind.,  was  slightly 
damaged  by  a  fire  recently,  which  started  in  the  kiln  sheds. 
The  loss  was  covered  by  insurance. 

The  United  Brick  Company  of  Conneaut,  Ohio,  has  been 
organized  by  H.  G.  Kingdom,  H.  L.  Cox,  A.  B.  Crittenden  and 
others,  with  $130,000  capital  stock. 

The  Lone  Star  Pressed  Brick  Company  has  been  incor¬ 
porated  at  Ferris,  Tex.,  with  $25,000  capital  stock,  by  T.  J. 
Cole,  J.  A.  Carpenter  and  J.  C.  Malloy. 

James  Stewart  will  start  a  brickyard  at  Highland  Home, 
a  suburb  of  Aberdeen,  Wash.  The  machinery  has  been  or¬ 
dered  and  he  hopes  to  have  the  yard  running  by  the  middle 
of  June. 

J.  W.  Ivery  is  building  an  up-to-date  clayworking  plant  at 
Dillsburg,  Pa.  At  the  outset  they  will  manufacture  fire  brick, 
and  later  on  will  make  roofing  and  floor  tile.  Mr.  Ivery  has 
an  exceptionally  fine  grade  of  fire  clay. 

The  Jonesboro  Sand,  Cement  and  Brick  Company  of  Jones¬ 
boro,  Ark.,  has  been  chartered,  with  $10,000  capital  stock,  all 
of  which  has  been  paid  in.  M.  A.  Dunion  is  president,  Lewis 
Sachs  vice-president  and  J.  H.  Kitchens  secretary  of  the 
company. 

The  brick  plant  of  D.  A.  Layton  at  Marion,  S.  C.,  was 
entirely  destroyed  by  fire  April  20,  entailing  a  loss  of  nearly 
$20,000,  which  was  more  than  half  covered  by  insurance.  The 
plant  will  be  rebuilt  at  once,  as  they  had  orders  on  hand 
sufficient  to  keep  them  running  full  handed  all  summer. 

A  charter  has  been  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  State  of 
North  Carolina  to  the  Kirkpatrick  Brick  Company  of  Greens¬ 
boro,  N.  C.  The  authorized  capital  is  $50,000,  of  which 
$15,000  has  been  subscribed.  D.  A.  Kirkpatrick,  J.  C.  Morris, 
Dr.  J.  M.  Logan  and  A.  L.  Brooks  are  the  directors  of  the  new 
company. 

Guy  Painter,  Prosser,  Wash.,  in  sending  in  his  renewal 
subscription,  writes:  “I  have  made  a  very  lucky  find  in  the 
way  of  a  clay  deposit  of  150  feet  deep  A  No.  1  brick  and  tile 
clay,  the  best  I  have  ever  seen  or  heard  of  on  the  coast.  I 
am  very  well  pleased  with  The  Clay-Worker  and  stand  ready 
to  do  any  service  for  it  that  I  can.” 

The  brick  manufacturing  plants  of  the  Fishers  Island 
Brick  Company  at  Fishers  Island  and  of  A.  C.  Griffing  at  Sag 
Harbor  have  been  leased  to  the  Long  Island  and  Fishers 
Island  Brick  Company  of  New  London,  Conn.,  and  operations 
at  both  plants  will  be  pushed.  The  Long  Island  and  Fishers 
Island  Brick  Company  has  just  been  formed,  with  a  capital 
stock  of  $50,000.  A.  C.  Griffing,  of  Sag  Harbor,  is  president, 


and  Charles  B.  Waller,  of  New  London,  secretary  and  treas¬ 
urer. 

Turpin  &  Holam  have  their  new  brick  plant  at  Florence, 
Neb.,  in  full  operation,  turning  out  12,000  first-class  brick 
every  day. 

W.  H.  King  is  installing  a  new  brick  machine  at  his  plant 
at  St.  Johns,  Ore.,  and  will  soon  be  turning  out  20,000  brick  a 
day.  He  has  enough  orders  on  hand  to  keep  his  plant  busy  all 
summer. 

Lewis  Deibert  has  started  a  new  brickyard  at  Danville, 
Pa.  Mr.  Deibert’s  father  was  a  brickmaker  before  him  and 
Mr.  Deibert  has  located  his  yard  close  to  one  formerly  oper¬ 
ated  by  Mr.  Deibert,  senior.  . 

A  miniature  cyclone  which  passed  through  Winnebago 
City,  Minn.,  recently  played  havoc  at  the  yards  of  the  Winne¬ 
bago  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  carrying  away  the  roof  of  one 
of  the  new  tile  sheds  and  otherwise  damaging  the  plant  to  the 
extent  of  $100. 

The  Sykesville  Clay  Product  Company  is  the  name  of  a 
new  enterprise  at  Sykesville,  Pa.  The  Qompany  is  capitalized 
at  $20,000.  James  Kuntz  is  president,  W.  F.  Bucheit  secretary 
•  and  A.  L.  Zimmerman  treasurer  of  the  company,  which  will 
manufacture  brick  and  other  clay  products. 

A  peculiar  accident  at  Sphar’s  pressed  brick  works.  May- 
field,  Ky.,  recently,  resulted  in  the  death  of  one  man  and 
the  serious  injury  of  several  others.  An  arch  of  a  brick  kiln 
gave  way,  precipitating  14,000  brick  on  six  workmen.  Wil¬ 
liam  Kirk,  70  years  old,  was  killed  instantly. 

Anderson  Bros,  have  made  a  number  of  improvements  at 
their  plant  at  Fargo,  N.  D.,  installing  improved  machinery. 
They  now  have  orders  on  their  books  for  over  3,000,000  brick. 
Bowers  Bros,  of  the  same  place  have  also  made  a  number  of 
improvements  in  their  plant.  The  demand  is  exceptionally 
good. 

Marvel  &  Grady  have  established  a  25,000-a-day  brickmak¬ 
ing  plant  at  Kennett  Square,  Pa.,  which  they  have  equipped 
with  Chambers  Bros,  machinery.  Their  clay  is  a  good  quality, 
they  have  a  practical  man  in  charge  of  the  work,  and  there 
is  a  good  demand  for  their  product,  so  the  venture  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  prove  a  success. 

George  E.  Mills,  secretary  of  the  local  Association  of 
Brick  Manufacturers  at  Hamilton,  Canada,  has  recently  given 
a  statement  to  the  press  to  the  effect  that  all  the  yards  in 
that  vicinity  are  running  full  handed,  and  denies  the  report 
that  there  was  likelihood  of  a  brick  famine  in  Hamilton.  The 
demand  for  brick  is  good,  but  the  local  brickmakers  will  be 
able  to  take  care  of  same,  as  they  have  plenty  of  brick  in 
stock  from  last  year.  The  combined  capacity  of  the  plants 
totals  up  about  25,000,000,  which  Mr.  Mills  says  will  be  suffi¬ 
cient  to  care  for  the  Hamilton  trade  as  well  as  the  demand 
from  outside  cities.  Prices  range  a  little  higher  than  this 
time  last  year.  All  of  the  brick  manufacturers  in  the  city 
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Our  Mammoth  Brick  Machine 


This  Machine  is  built  from  new  and  improved  design  and  has  been  found 
especially  well  adapted  to  the  use  of  plants  requiring  large  capacity  and  superior  quality 
of  brick.  We  build  this  machine  in  two  sizes. 


Our  Pug=Mills  Have  Features  of  Great  Merit. 


THESE  PUG-MILLS  have  especial  advantages.  They  can  be  adapted  to  the 
nature  of  the  clay  and  will  thoroughly  temper  and  mix.  Material  of  best  quality  and 
in  generous  quantity  used  in  their  construction.  The  workmanship  is  good  and  the  clay 
is  fitetd  for  making  a  fine  quality  of  brick. 

E.  M.  FREESE  &  CO.,  -  -  Oalion,  Ohio, 
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belong  to  the  local  association,  and  they  will  have  a  million 
new  brick  ready  for  the  market  by  June  1. 

George  Albrecht,  editor  of  the  Middleboro  News,  has  been 
appointed  receiver  for  the  Middlesboro  (Ky  )  Pressed  Brick 
Works.  The  liabilities  are  $7,000  and  assets  $24,000. 

Owing  to  the  increased  use  and  demand  for  drain  tile 
around  Mapleton,  Minn.,  a  tile  factory  is  wanted  at  that 
place.  They  have  plenty  of  good  clay  and  fuel. 

Samuel  Carter  &  Sons,  of  Sidney,  Iowa,  will  start  a  brick¬ 
yard  at  Thurman,  Iowa.  Mr.  Carter  is  an  old-time  brick- 
maker  and  will  superintend  the  erection  of  the  plant. 

Alexander  H.  Doty,  a  pioneer  brick  manufacturer  of  Hart¬ 
ford,  Conn.,  died  at  the  home  of  his  son,  Samuel  C.  Doty,  May 
8th.  Mr.  Doty  was  eighty-five  years  old  and  retired  from 
active  business  life  some  years  ago. 

Thq  Gilliam  Clay  Development  Company  has  been 
chartered  to  do  business  at  Coffeyville,  Kan.,  by  J.  M.  Gilliam, 
of  Coffeyville,  and  W.  W.  Bowater,  of  Chicago.  They  will 
erect  a  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  brick. 

George  M.  Fiske,  in  a  recent  letter,  says  that  while  the 
brick  market  of  Boston  is  in  a  better  condition  than  it  was  a 
year  ago,  still  they  are  not  having  the  trade  there  like  they 
are  having  in  New  York  and  other  Eastern  markets.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  Fiske  Company  look  forward  to  a  good  year’s 
business. 

J.  B.  Morrison,  who  has  been  superintendent  of  the  Elgin- 
Butler  Brick  and  Tile  Company  at  Elgin,  Tex.,  has  resigned 
his  position  and  moved  to  Kingsland,  Ark.,  where  he  has 
purchased  a  half  interest  in  the  Lelia  Brick  Company.  Mr. 
Morrison  is  a  thoroughly  practical  brickmaker  and  the  Lelia 
Company  is  certain  to  prosper  under  his  management. 

The  American  Clay  Machinery  Company,  Bucyrus,  Ohio, 
report  that  they  are  quite  busy  and  have  been  for  some 
months  past.  At  present  they  have  orders  on  their  books 
which  will  keep  them  very  busy  for  the  next  two  or  three 
months.  Orders  continue  to  come  in  so  that  they  anticipate 
no  let-up  of  the  present  rush  until  midsummer,  at  least. 

C.  E.  Williams  has  purchased  the  plant  of  the  Bern  Brick 
Company,  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  and  will  at  once  start  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  brick.  The  plant  was  badly  damaged  by  fire  sev¬ 
eral  years  ago,  since  which  time  it  has  been  idle,  but  Mr. 
Williams  evidently  intends  to  make  up  for  the  time  the  plant 
has  lost.  He  says  he  will  produce  a  very  superior  grade  of 
building  brick. 

A.  G.  Haven,  a  well-known  brickmaker  of  Central  New 
York,  died  at  his  home  in  Sangerfield,  that  State,  May  6,  after 
an  illness  of  but  a  few  days.  Mr.  Haven  was  58  years  old  and 
had  been  engaged  in  the  brick  business  since  1865,  when  he 
formed  a  partnership  with  his  father.  He  had  been  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  for  a 
number  of  years.  A  wife  and  two  sons  survive  him.  In  com¬ 
menting  on  his  death  the  local  press  says:  “The  town  of 
Sangerfield  and  the  village  of  Waterville  can  ill  afford  to  lose 
such  a  man  as  A.  Garrison  Haven.  He  has  all  his  life  filled 
a  large  place  in  the  affairs  of  the  town,  being  one  of  its  solid 
and  substantial  citiEens,  always  interested  and  helpful  in 
those  things  that  would  be  for  its  benefit.  The  character  of 


the  man,  too,  was  such  that  faith  and  confidence  in  him  was 
strong  and  lasting.” 

The  Dexter  Brick  Company  has  been  incorporated  in  Dex¬ 
ter,  Kan.,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $25,000. 

The  Chillicothe  Brick  and  Tile  Company  has  been  incor¬ 
porated  in  Chillicothe,  Mo.,  with  a  capital  of  $6,000. 

The  Cheney  Brick,  Tile  and  Manufacturing  Company  is 
now  installing  the  machinery  in  its  plant  in  Cheney,  Wash. 

The  National  Fireproofing  Company  of  Pittsburg,  Pa., 
recently  booked  an  immense  order  for  conduits  for  under¬ 
ground  wire  to  go  to  St.  Petersburg,  Russia. 

The  Halfmoon  Brick  Company,  Halfmoon,  N.  Y.,  has  been 
chartered  by  C.  H.  N.  and  E.  S.  Wheeler,  Waterford;  C.  G. 
Eddy,  J.  W.  Clark  and  A.  P.  McKeon,  Troy,  N.  Y.,  with  $45,000 
capital  stock.  A  plant  of  45,000  daily  capacity  will  be  erected 
just  south  of  Mechanicsville  on  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  R.  R. 

The  Hudson  River  brick  manufacturers  have  had  their 
usual  round  with  strikes  and  strikers  this  spring,  hut  by  this 
time  the  employers  and  employees  have  reached  an  amicable 
settlement,  and  the  plants  will  be  run  full  time  the  rest  of 
the  summer,  no  doubt,  as  the  demand  for  brick  is  good,  and 
prices  have  never  been  better,  ranging  around  the  $9.00  mark 
in  New  York  City. 

The  Wallace  Manufacturing  Company,  Frankfort,  Ind.,  has 
had  a  very  good  trade  so  far  this  year.  They  have  recently 
booked  orders  for  Wonder  brick  machinery  to  be  shipped  to 
the  following  places:  Davison,  Mich.;  Sheboygan,  Mich.; 
Haverhill,  Ohio;  Des  Moines,  Iowa;  Perham,  Minn.;  Patoka, 
Ill.,  and  Grayville,  Ill.  They  are  running  full  handed  in  order 
to  meet  the  demand  for  their  ever-popular  machinery. 


uUmLtiAjvi  H.  GUNHajvi, 

FORDS,  N.  J. 

Fifteen  years’  experience  at  building  of  Kilns  and  Dryers  of 
every  description.  A 1  work  guaranteed.  Estimates  cheerfully 
given.  Write  for  references. 

5  3  cm 


IHE  RENZ  PAIENI  MALLEABLE  IRON  HOOP  LUG. 

Quickest  and  easiest  applied.  Hoop  lays  flat  against  Tank  Stave  or 
Brick  of  Kiln.  Made  of  one  piece  only.  Bolt  never  bends. 

it 


til)  y 

(Patent  allowed.) 

For  particulars  and  price  address 

CYPRESS  TANK  CO.,  Mobile,  Ala.,  U.  S.  A. 

Manufacturers  of  Cypress  Tanks  and  Steel  Towers. 


FOR  DRAINING  CLAY  PITS 

This  service  requires  a  pump  that  is  simplicity  itself;  one  that  will  handle  any 
kind  of  dirty,  muddy,  gritty  water  without  suffering  the  least  injury ;  in  short  a 

PULSOMETER  STEAM  PUMP 

25,000  IM  USE. 

Mo  engine,  belt,  oil,  packing  or  special  foundation  required,  just  a  steam  con* 
nection  with  boiler — that’s  all -  Works  as  well  suspended  as  stationary. 

Jtsk  for  Catalog 

THE  PULSOMETER  STEAM  PUMP  COMPANY,  1707 
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Steel  Deck. 


Channel  Frame, 


The  Atlas  Car  <fe 


CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 

of  Steel  Dryer  Cars  of  all  Descriptions  and  Equipments  for  Hot  Air 
ncluding  Rail,  Frogs,  Switches,  Steel  Ties,  Portable  Track,  Etc 
Also  Transfer  Cars,  Turntables,  Clay  and  Dump  Cars. 


No.  A.  Flanged  Pallet 


No.  142.  Transfer  Car, 


No.  147.  Checkered  Steel  Top  Turntable, 


THE  A.C»8r*MFGCO 
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FOR  SALE,  WANTED,  ETC. 

Advertising  rates  In  this  Column  25 
cents  a  line,  or  4  cents  a  word  each  in¬ 
sertion;  about  seven  words  make  a  line. 
Cash  should  accompany  the  advertise¬ 
ment  to  Insure  Insertion.  No  ad.  In¬ 
serted  for  less  than  $1.00. 


WANTED— An  expert  setter.  Good  wages  paid 
to  the  right  man.  Address 

The  Reynoldsville  Brick  and  Tile  Co.. 

5  1  d  Reynoldsville,  Pa. 


WANTED —  Position  as  head  burner,  by  a  man 
of  wide  experience.  Can  give  the  best  of  refer¬ 
ences  as  to  ability,  etc.  Address,  WELLS. 

5  tf  d  Care  Clay- Worker. 


FOR  SALE— Stiff  mud  brick  plant,  30  M  capacity. 
Inexhaustible  shale  bed,  suitable  for  dry  press 
and  vitrified  brick.  Free  gas.  Price  $7,500,  if 
taken  soon.  Address  W.  R.  F.. 

5  1  dm  Care  Clay- Worker. 


WANTED  — A  second-hand  three-mold  Andrus 
Press  in  good  condition.  Prefer  only  Andus 
type,  as  I  am  already  using  one  on  my  yard.  In 
naming  price  give  length  of  time  used  and  pres¬ 
ent  condition.  Address  CHEAP, 

51l  Care  Clay- Worker. 


WANTED  POSITION— A  young  German  with  a 
thorough  and  practical  knowledge  of  the  man¬ 
ufacture  of  sand-lime  brick,  seeks  a  position  in 
America  as  manager.  Address  E.  KREFT, 

26  Steinfurter  St., 

5  1  dm  Muenster,  Westphalia,  Germany. 


FOR  SALE  —  Four-Mold  and  Five-Mold  U.  S. 

Dry  Brick  Presses,  brand  new,  latest  pattern ; 
made  for  sand  lime,  shale  and  clay  brick  indus¬ 
try.  Prices  very  reasonable. 

GLOBE  IRON  WORKS, 

5  1  dm  Erie,  Pa. 


WANTED. 

A  thoroughly  competent  superintendent  for 
sewer  pipe  and  fire  brick  factory.  Must  be  expert 
and  experienced  and  have  first-class  references. 
Location,  Pacific  Coast.  Apply  R.  A. 

5  1  dm  Care  Clay- Worker. 


FOR  SALE  CHEAP. 

A  full  line  of  stiff  clay  machinery,  crusher,  pug 
mill,  auger  brick  and  tile  machine,  board  delivery 
cutting-table  and  25  h.p.  engine,  all  in  fairly  good 
condition.  Price,  $350.  Address 

MARSTON  &  DURGIN, 

5  1  d  Saco,  Me. 


FOR  SALE  AT  A  BARGAIN— One  Martin  style 
“A”  Brick  Machine  and  Crusher.  These  ma¬ 
chines  are  practically  new,  not  having  made  over 
200,000  brick;  also  three  Huetteman  &  Cramer 
Soft  Mud  Brick  Machines  cheap. 

J.  C.  MCDONALD  &  SON, 

5  1  cm  Detroit,  Mich. 


FOR  SALE  CHEAP. 

One  steam  power  soft  mud  brick  machine,  15,000 
feet  of  1-inch  pipe,  100  single  deck  cars  with  pal¬ 
lets  for  soft  mud,  25,000  pallets  and  racks  for 
same  for  outside  drying.  Three  transfer  cars, 
one  centrifugal  pump  with  cable  transmission. 

O.  W.  DUNLAP. 

5  tf  d  Bloomington,  Ill. 


FOR  SALE. 

Nine-ft.  dry  pan,  eight-ft.  wet  pan,  100  h.p.  en¬ 
gine,  Mammoth  Freese  Brick  Machine.  All  in 
good  shape,  except  some  smaller  parts  damaged 
slightly  by  fire.  Original  cost,  over  $4,000.00. 
Present  value,  probably  $3,000.00.  Will  sell  the 
entire  outfit,  including  friction  clutch  pulleys 
and  other  extra  parts  for  $1,500,  because  we  have 
gone  out  of  the  paving  brick  business.  Address 

W.  E.  LEONARD, 

5  3  dm  Portsmouth,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE. 

One  30  horse  power  engine. 

One  35  horse  power  boiler. 

One  No.  1  Freese  Combined  Brick 
Machine. 

One  good  size  winding  drum.  I11 
fact,  a  full  outfit  for  making  30,000 
brick  per  day,  and  has  not  made  more 
than  one  million  brick.  Machinery 
now  near  Atlanta,  Ga.  Will  sell  at  a 
bargain.  Address 

L.  L.  STEPHENSON, 

Lovick,  Ala. 


FOR  SALE— Intermediate  ‘-Wonder”  Stiff  Mud 
Brick  Machine,  in  fair  condition.  For  price 
apply  CLARK  PRESSED  BRICK  CO., 

4  1c  Malvern,  Ark. 


FOR  SALE  —  Brick  and  tile  plant,  with  steam 
dryer,  continuous  kiln,  stiff  mud,  and  splendid 
clay.  Excellent  market.  Address 

D.  W.  TOWNSEND, 

4  3c  Cherokee,  Iowa. 


WANED— Mixer  familiar  with  fire  clay  mixing. 

especially  retorts;  burning,  vitrifying,  and 
varied  knowledge  of  glazes.  Give  full  descrip¬ 
tion,  references  and  salary.  RETORTS, 

5  1  cm  Care  Clay- Worker. 


FOR  SALE. 

A  good  established  brickyard  in  a  city  of  40,000 
inhabitants  in  Illinois.  Plenty  of  clay  and  can 
sell  all  the  brick  that  can  be  manufactured. 
Good  reason  for  selling.  For  particulars  address 
5  3  dm  S,  Care  Clay- Worker. 


FOR  SALE— 33  acres  shale  land,  of  best  quality, 
located  adjoining  the  Montello  Brick  Works 
plant,  along  Lebanon  Valley  Railroad,  1  ya  miles 
from  Reading.  For  further  particulars,  price, 
etc.,  address  or  apply  to 

NO.  37  NORTH  SIXTH  STREET, 

4  3  dm  Reading,  Pa. 


WANTED. 

A  lot  of  second  hand  dryer  cars,  either 
single  or  double  deck,  24  inch  guage  pre¬ 
ferred.  To  save  correspondence,  give  full 
particulars.  SPOT  CASH, 

2  4c  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE. 

One  9-foot  dry  pan,  iron  frame. 

One  revolving  screen. 

One  Miller  hand  press. 

THE  T.  B.  TOWNSEND  BRICK  AND 
CONTRACTING  COMPANY, 

1  tf  d  Zanesville,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE — One  E.  M.  Freese  &  Co.  still  mud 
Union  Brick  Machine  with  pug  mill  combined 
(special  size).  One  E.  M.  Freese  &  Co.  rotating 
automatic  cutter. 

Two  Stevenson  nine-foot  iron  dry  pans. 

THE  EGGERS  BRICK  CO., 

4  2  d  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE. 

One  Stedman  40-inch  Disintegrator,  cost 
$600 ;  is  in  first-class  condition  ;  was  in¬ 
stalled  and  used  for  one  week.  Will  sell 
at  great  sacrifice. 

The  Charles  Mill  Supply  Company, 

15  So.  William  St., 

11  tf  dm  New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE. 

Four-mold  dry  press  in  excellent  condition— 
$950  cash.  Address  “C,” 

5  1  d  Care  Clay- Worker 


WANTED  —  Position  as  superintendent  with 
good  company  manufacturing  paving  or  front 
brick,  dry  press  or  stiff  mud  process.  Thorough 
acquaintance  in  all  details;  also  erection  and 
construction.  Best  references.  Address 
4  2c  MAX,  Care  Clay- Worker. 


FOR  SALE. 

One  second-hand  Chambers  35.000  capacity  brick 
machine,  with  automatic  end  cutter.  Can  be 
examined  at  the  yard  of  The  Bickerstaff  Brick 
Co.,  Columbus,  Ga.  For  price  address 
4  2  L  BOX  295,  Statesville,  N.  C. 


ENGINES. 

One  slide  valve  engine  16- in.  x  20-in.,  one  slide 
valve  engine  12-in.  x  12-in.,  in  good  working  order; 
recently  displaced  by  Corliss. 

New  York  Hydraulic-Press  Brick  Co., 

5  1  d  27  St.  Paul  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE. 

3  Bonnot  Double  Die  Steam  Represses. 

1  Columbian  (Raymond)  Double  Die  Steam 

Repress. 

2  Penfield  Single  Die  Steam  Represses. 

1  Wellington  Granulator. 

40  Rack  cars.  Write  R.  W.  T., 

5  tf  d  Care  Clay  Worker. 


FOR  SALE  — Two  Scott’s  patent  brick  trucks. 

two  turntable  transfer  cars  and  216  sections  of 
canvas  cover ;  this  outfit  suitable  for  caring  for 
30,000  per  day  capacity  yard.  Will  furnish  blue 
prints  and  specifications  for  open  air  yard 
system  with  same. 

SOUTHERN  BRICK  CO., 

5  2  d  Pensacola,  Fla. 


FOR  SALE. 

One  E.  M.  Freese  Mammoth  Junior  Brick  Ma¬ 
chine,  $400.  One  E.  M.  Freese  Wire  Table,  $100. 
One  E.  M.  Freese  10-Ft.  Double  Geared  Pug  Mill, 
$200.  Five  turntables,  seventy-five  dryer  cars, 
$500.  One  Double  Die  Ohio  Ceramic  Press,  with 
two  sets  of  dies  for  brick  and  block,  $300.  All  in 
good  condition. 

UNION  SEWER  PIPE  COMPANY, 

5  3  dm  McKeesport,  Pa. 


SITUATION  WANTED. 

A  permanent  situation  is  desired  as  superin¬ 
tendent  of  a  building  or  paving  brick  plant. 
Have  had  years  of  experience  and  am  thoroughly 
familiar  with  every  detail  of  the  work.  Expert 
in  burning  in  both  up  and  down  draft  kilns  and 
the  installation  of  waste  heat  for  drying.  Was 
among  the  first  to  successfully  use  waste  heat 
from  kilns.  Thoroughly  reliable  and  no  bad  hab¬ 
its.  Present  situation  not  satisfactory,  but  will 
not  change  unless  can  locate  permanently.  For 
reference,  etc.,  address  VITREOUS. 

4  tf  c  Care  Clay- Worker. 


MANUFACTURERS: 

We  shall  be  glad  to  give  you  information  about  Good  Locations  in  Ala¬ 
bama,  Georgia,  Kentucky,  Mississippi,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
Southern  Illinois,  Southern  Indiana,  Tennessee  and  Virginia,  in  the  terri¬ 
tory  of  the 

Siltem  Railway  ai  Mile  k  Olio  Railroad 

for  your  industry.  We  have  advantageous  locations  for  almost  every  sort  of 
CLAY  USING  INDUSTRY,  where  Conditions  of  Production  and  Distribu¬ 
tion  are  favorable.  We  have  Fine  Deposits  of  Kaolin  and  Other  Clays, 
Shales,  Cement,  Rock  and  Marl  and  Sand,  Cheap  Transportation  Facilities 
and  Good  Markets. 

M.  V.  RICHARDS, 

Land  and  Industrial  Agent, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

CHAS.  S.  CHASE,  Agent,  M.  A.  HAYS,  Agent, 

722  Chemical  Building,  225  Dearborn  St., 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  Chicago,  Ill- 
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Why  not  wash  your  clay  and  eliminate  losses  caused  by 
Sulphur  Balls,  Iron  Pyrites  or  Unequal  Mixture? 

The  “Crossley”  process  will  save  money  for  you,  as  it 
has  for  others. 


WANTED,  FOR  SALE,  ETC. 


WANTED — A  brick  and  tile  plant  In  ex¬ 
change  for  a  good  farm  In  Iowa  or  Illinois. 
Address,  LAND, 

3-2-dm.  Care  Clay-Worker. 


The  Crossley  Mfg.  Co., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 


CLAYLANDS  FOR  SALE. 

Flint  clays,  shale,  soft  fire  clays  and  coal.  Ap¬ 
ply  to  McMANN  &  BLACK, 

4  tf  d  Shawmut,  Elk  County,  Pa. 


CLAY  WASHING 

POTTERY 

TILE 


MACHINERY 


WANTED— Situation  as  superintendent  of  brick 
plant.  Have  wide  experience  in  making  build¬ 
ing  and  paving  brick.  Am  an  expert  burner  and 
have  no  bad  habits.  A  permanent  situation  and 
good  pay  required.  Best  of  references.  Address 

WORTHY, 

3  tf  c  Care  Clay- Worker. 


FREDERICK  HOFFMANN 

(OF  BERLIN,  GERMANY.) 

14  Fayette  Street,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 


ENGINES  AND  BOILERS. 

A  large  assortment  of  new  and  rebuilt  engines 
and  boilers,  all  sizes  and  styles,  at  low  prices. 
Send  specifications  of  your  requirements  and  we 
will  make  you  a  special  proposition. 

THE  RANDLE  MACHINERY  CO., 

4  tf  dm  1735  Powers  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE  AT  A  BARGAIN— In  block  or  parts 
to  suit.  One  25  h.  p.  engine  and  boiler,  brick 
machine,  tile  machine  (making  3  to  9  inch),  Ce¬ 
ramic  repress,  used  only  a  few  days,  Newel 
crusher,  clay  car,  complete  with  drum,  rails  and 
500  yards  cable,  barrows,  belting,  shafting,  in¬ 
jectors,  wrenches,  etc.  WM.  TAYLOR, 

4  3  cm  Carlton  Place,  Ont.,  Can. 


Plans  made  of  Brick,  Lime,  Cement,  Porcelain 
and  Muffle  Kilns  for  Glazed  and  Enameled  Brick. 
Equipped  for  using  coal,  gas  or  crude  oil.  Will 
bulid  kiln  and  superintend  construction.  Chim¬ 
neys  of  radial  brick. 


waaiumuswum 
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This  “Little  Yellow  Side=Label” 

does  not  mean  any  higher  price  to  you ;  it  merely 
means  you  are  getting  the  best— the 
genuine  CLINTON. 


Out  Idea  is  Youts  if  You  Ctlish 

What  sort  of  fuel  do  you  use?  It  doesn’t  matter  to  us! 

How  do  you  burn  it?  It  doesn’t  matter, 

Because  wc  can  control  the  heat  after  it’s  made  with  any  fuel  in  any  kiln- 
furnace. 

The  Brett  Improved  Flue  System  will  enable  you  to  direct  said  heat  to  any  part 
of  the  kiln  at  any  stage  of  the  burn. 

Have  you  had  trouble?  Do  you  get  the  percentage  of  marketable  prod¬ 
uct  you  should  ? 

We  have  the  remedy  and  its  a  specific.  It  will  cost  you  nothing  to  consult 

J.  P.  BRADLEY  &  CO.,  fleou  Cumberland,  Va. 


FOR  SALE. 

Pallets  and  rack  for  a  30.000  per  day 
yard,  about  40,000  pallets.  They  are  made 
from  lath,  10  by  33  inches,  and  are  in  good 
condition.  Also  one  Martin  machine  and 
pug  mill,  in  good  running  order,  used  three 
summers.  Address  JOHN  WILSON, 
d  23  Stillson  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE  CHEAP. 

Second-hand  Machinery. 

One  No.  1  Monarch  Brick  Machine. 

One  Extra  Heavy  Quaker  Machine  and  Pug 
Mill. 

One  J.  D.  Fate  Co.’s  Hummer  Combined  Brick 
and  Tile  Machine,  with  brick  cutting  table. 

J.  W.  HENSLEY, 

4  tf  L  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


FOR  SALE. 

One  80  H.  P.  engine  in  tine  condition. 

One  10  II.  P.  engine,  In  fine  condition. 

One  Tile  machine,  new,  for  tile  up  to  8 
inches,  with  dies  and  cutting  table. 

One  stiff  mud  machine  for  brick,  capacity 
40,000  In  ten  hours,  with  side  cutting  table 
and  die ;  cannot  be  told  from  new. 

One  Pug  mill,  attached  and  ready  to  in¬ 
stall,  with  all  the  modern  improvements. 

One  Horizontal  pug  mill,  8  feet  long,  In 
fine  condition,  bevel  gear  drive,  as  good  as 
new. 

One  84  inch  fan,  with  10,000  feet  of  pipe, 
put  up  in  steel  casing  for  drying  brick  or 
tile,  in  perfect  condition. 

One  HORTON  mould  sander,  new. 

One  MARSH  steam  pump,  perfect  condi¬ 
tion. 

One  Duplex  steam  pump,  perfect  condi¬ 
tion. 

One  Single  piston  steam  pump,  good  as 
new. 

A  lot  of  2x15-16  shafting. 

A  lot  of  boxes  for  same. 

A  lot  of  boxes  for  different  size  shafting, 
from  one  Inch  up  to  four  Inch. 

Several  car  loads  of  pallets,  any  kind 
wanted. 

One  Soft  mud  brick  machine,  built  by  the 
American  Clay  Machinery  Co.,  with  large 
pug  mill  attached.  Is  in  good  condition. 
Will  make  from  40,060  to  50,000  brick  per 
day.  • 

A  lot  of  brick  molds  for  same. 

One  Steadman  pulverizer. 

5  good  clay  carts  for  one  horse. 

4  good  cart  harnesses. 

A  lot  of  fine  pulleys,  Iron  clamp  hubs. 

A  lot  of  wood  split  pulleys,  In  good  condi¬ 
tion. 

A  lot  of  friction  clutch  pulleys. 

All  the  above  machinery  is  in  good  con¬ 
dition,  and  we  fully  guarantee  every  machine 
that  we  sell,  no  matter  how  large  or  small. 

We  will  send  a  competent  man  to  erect 
and  start  any  machinery  that  we  sell,  and 
all  we  ask  Is  small  wages  and  traveling  ex¬ 
penses.  Send  for  our  printed  list. 

2  tf  dm  E.  D.  CLARK  &  CO. 

Morenci,  Mich. 


Continued  on  Next  Page. 
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FOR  SALE,  WANTED,  ETC. 

BRICKYARD  FOR  SARK. 


FIRE  CLAY. 


Manufactures  Fire  Brick,  Silica 
Brick  and  Building  Brick,  six  miles 
from  city  of  20,000  inhabitants. 
Shipments  made  by  B.  &  O.  and 
P.  R.  R.  A  bargain.  For  particu¬ 
lars  write  F.  S.  DEEKENS, 

192  Virginia  Ave., 

3  2  cm  Cumberland,  Md. 


FOR  SALE. 

One  Martin  style  B  soft  mud  machine 
with  pug  mill. 

One  Anderson  soft  mud  steam  power  ma¬ 
chine. 

Two  Monarch  soft  mud  machines. 

One  hand  cutting  table. 

One  iron  horse  steam  power  soft  mud  ma¬ 
chine. 

One  iron  steam  power  soft  mud  machine. 

One  60  h.  p.  boiler  soft  mud  machine. 

One  35  h.  p.  boiler  and  one  25  h.  p.  engine. 

One  20  foot  two-flue  boiler. 

One  24-lt.  gasoline  machine. 

One  hand  repress,  one  disintegrator,  one 
double  die  Leader  power  repress.  All  these 
have  been  overhauled  and  are  in  first-class 
condition,  practically  as  good  as  new. 

THE  HORTON  MFG  CO., 
1-tf-d.  Painesville,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE. 

Books  for  brickmakers.  Inexperienced 
workmen  will  find  them  a  source  of  valuable 
information.  “Brickmakers’  Manual,”  $3.00 
— a  practical  treatise  on  the  everyday  details 
of  brickmaking.  “Clay  Glazes  and  Enamels,” 
$5.00 — tells  how  to  glaze  and  enamel  brick 
and  gives  valuable  receipts.  “Sixty  Years 
a  Brickmaker,”  $2.50 — a  chronicle  of  the 
experiences  of  a  successful  veteran  brick- 
maker  and  able  writer.  “Vitrified  Paving 
Brick,”  $1.00 — tells  all  about  the  best  ma¬ 
terials  for  and  methods  of  manufacturing 
paving  brick.  “Tables  of  Analyses  of  Clays,” 
$1.00 — gives  the  analyses  of  many  American 
and  European  clays.  Any  or  all  of  these 
books  mailed,  postage  prepaid,  on  receipt  of 
price.  Write  for  list  of  other  valuable 
books  for  clayworkers.  Address 

T.  A.  RANDALL  &  CO., 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


gfe  ■■  FOR  SALE.  Enquire  about  our 
Mk  M 1%  combination  offer.  Patent  Brick 
and  Tile  Kiln  and  Patent  Grateless 
Furnace.  40  per  cent  fuel  saving. 
Next  best  thing  to  continuous  kiln. 

PLATT  PATENT  KILN  CC., 
Box  9,  Van  Meter,  Iowa. 


See  additional  ads.  under  Table  of  Contents 


FRENCH-GERMAN- 

SPANISH-ITALIAN 

Spoken,  Taught  and  Mastered  by  the 

LANGUAGE- 
PHONE 
METHOD 


Combined  with 
The  Rosenthal 
Common  Sense 
Method  of 
Practical 
Linguistry. 


The  Latest  and  Best  Work  of  Dr.  Richard  S.  Rosenthal. 


You  Hear  the  Exact  Pronunciation  of  Each 
Word  and  Phrase.  A  few  minutes’ practice  sev¬ 
eral  times  a  day  at  spare  moments  gives  a  thor¬ 
ough  mastery  of  conversational  Frcneh,  German, 
Spanish  or  Italian. 

Send  for  testimonials,  booklet  and  letter. 

INTERNATIONAL  LANGUAGE-PHONE  METHOD, 

1172  Metropolis  Bldg.,  Broadway  and  16th  St.,  N.  Y. 


Red  and  white  vitreous,  tile,  terra  cotta,  enameled  brick, 
and  all  varieties  of  stoneware  clays,  including-  the  decorative 
and  art  pottery  fire  clays. 

Being  centrally  located  can  quote  prices,  quality  consid¬ 
ered,  that  defy  competition. 

Prices  and  samples  free  upon  request. 
Correspondence  solicited. 

Chas.  T.  Ricks,  Drake,  Ill. 


Pittsburg 

Standard  Dry  and  Wet  Pans  and  Crushers 


For  Brick,  Ter¬ 
ra  Cotta,  Sand, 
Cement,  Etc. 

When  writing  for 
Prices,  state  kind  of 
Clay  or  Material  to 
be  ground  and  capac¬ 
ity  required. 

PHILLIPS  & 
McLaren, 

Proprietors, 

Fisher  Engine, 
Foundry  and 
Machine  Works. 

24th  and  Smallman  Sts 

PITTSBURG,  PA. 


Eastern  Sales  Agents, 

Borton  and 
Tierney  Company, 

Stephen  Girard  Bldg. 

Philadelphia,  Pa 


THE  BOSS  SYSTEM 

OF  BURNING  BRICK. 


A  Testimonial  Letter  from  one  of  our  Customers. 


John  C.  Boss,  Elkhart,  Ind.:  Kendallville,  Ind.,  Nov.  9,  1904. 

Dear  Sir — After  using  your  system  of  burning  clay  wares  for  two  years  it  is  a  sat¬ 
isfaction  to  be  able  to  say  that  we  are  pleased  with  it.  Under  proper  management  it 
will  undoubtedly  greatly  reduce  the  fuel  bills.  Very  truly, 


F.  E.  DICKINSON. 


Catalogue  descriptive  of  the  BOSS  METHOD,  containing  testimonial  letters,  to  be  had  for 
the  asking. 

JOHN  C.  BOSS, 


Office:  Room  405  Monger  Block. 


ELKHART,  IND. 
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1  A. 

This  clutch  is  made  in 

\  mkm* 

if  Sizes,  li  lo  l.ooo  Horsepower. 

^  A 

It  is  perfect  in  balance,  light,  requires  lit¬ 
tle  shaft  space  and  can  be  adjusted  to  slip 
when  a  given  load  is  exceeded. 

Double=Disc 

Write  for  descriptive  pamphlet. 

FRICTION 

H.  W.  CALDWELL  &  SON  CO.,  Chicago 

CLUTCH . 

Woodward,  Wight  &  Co.,  Ltd.  .  , 

New  Orleaus.  Atlanta 

EXPERT  SERVICE. 


If  you  have  trouble  of  any  kind 
in  burning  Sewer  Pipe,  Tile,  Paving 
and  other  kinds  of  brick,  let  me 
spend  a  couple  of  weeks  at  your 
plant.  It  will  pay  you.  Terms  rea * 
sonable.  Let  me  burn  a  kiln  or  two 
for  you.  JINTOM  VOGT, 

22//  Cooper  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


BEST  QUALITY  MANGANESE,  CAREFULLY  AND  UNIFORMLY  PRE-' 
PARED  FOR  BRICKMAKING.  WRITE  US  FOR  SAMPLES  AND  PRICES. 


NATIONAL  PAINT  AND  MANGANESE  CO., 

LYNCHBURG,  VA. 

MINERS  AND  GRINDERS. 


Sellman’s  PEBBLE  MILLS 


The  Department  of 
Clayworking  and  Ceramics 

Established  by  the  Legislature 
in  1902  at  the 

Hew  Jersey  Stale  College, 

RUTGERS  COLLEGE. 

NEW  BRUNSWICK,  N.  J. 

Has  a  modern  and  complete  equipment  for 
practical  and  theoretical  instruction  in  the 
clayworking  industries.  Two  courses  have 
been  provided:  the  regular  course  of  four 
years ;  a  short  course  of  two  years,  designed  for 
the  young  man  who  has  had  practical  experi¬ 
ence  in  clayworking. 

C.  W.  PARMELEE,  B.  Sc.,  Director. 
AUSTIN  SCOTT,  Ph  D.,  LL.D.,  President. 


For  grinding  Raw  Glaze,  Glaze  Frit, 
T$nnmel,  Glass,  Cobaltum,  Oxides  and 
Colors • 

l-W°  27  years’  experience  in  the  building  of  these  mills. 

GEO.  n.  BALL  &  SON, 


Railway  Materials  of  all  Kinds 

FOR  BRICKYARDS,  CONTRACTORS,  ETC. 


Turntables  In  Various  Sizes  and 
Sizes. 


Standard  Steel  Side  Dump  Car. 

I 


We  plan,  build  and  equip  COMPLETE 
RAILWAYS  for  electric,  steam  or  hand- 
power,  for  whatever  purpo.se,  where 
economical  handling  of  material  is 
required. 

Permanent  and  portable  track,  steel 
rails,  switches,  crossings,  turntables, 
etc. 

Cars  of  all  styles  and  dimensions, 
for  all  purposes. 

We  carry  a  large  stock  on  hand. 

Arthur  Koppel, 

Manufacturer  of  Industrial,  Narrow  and  Stand¬ 
ard  Gauge  Railway  Materials. 


Dept.  3,  66“68  Broad  St.,  New  York 

Catalogue  "C”  sent  on  request. 

Branch  Office,  409  Monadnock  Block,  Chicago. 


BOOKS  FOB  BHICKHEBS. 

“CLAY  GLAZES  AND  ENAMELS,” 
. H.  R.  Griffen.  $5-00 

“BR1CKMAKERS'  MANUAL .  . 

. .  Morrison  and  Reep.  3.00 

“BRICKMAKING  AND  BURNING,” 
. J.  W.  Crary,  Sr.  2.50 

“TABLE  OF  ANALYSES  OF 

CLAYS,”.  .  .  .  Alfred  Crossley.  LOO 

“VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICK,”  .  . 

.  ....  .  .  H.  A.  Wheeler,  E.  M.  LOO 

“PRACTICAL  FARM  DRAINAGE/' 
. C.  G.  Elliott.  LOO 

Mailed,  postage  free,  on  receipt  of  price. 

T.  A.  RANDALL  CO., 

Publishers, 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


londerful,  how  wg 
can  help  you  to  roll 
ilongtlie  smooth 
(^Highway  to  Success. 

■ . mSSBffi 

LWOEORGIMT.  IND’PTLI 
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GABRIEL  &  SGHALL 

P.  O.  Box  1712.  205  Pearl  Street. 

NEW  YORK. 


Sole  Importers  la  the  Ualted  States  ot  the 


The  only  preventative  for  scum  and  discolor¬ 
ation  on  Facing  Brick  and  Terra  Cotta,  neu¬ 
tralizing  the  Sulphate  of  Lime  In  the  Clay  and 
Water. 

Circulars  and  Particulars  on  Application. 


Not  a  New,  or  Untried  Experiment. 

THE 

VANDUZEN 
STEAM-JET  PUMPS 

have  stood  the  test  of  time  and  thousands 
more  are  sold  every  year.  Illustrated  cat¬ 
alogue  “H”  free  for  the  asking. 

The  E.  W.  Vanduzen  Co., 

428436  E.  Second  St.,  CINCINNATI,  O. 


RAIN  O R.  SHINE, 


Make  Hollow  Concrete  Building  Blocks. 


Our  Portable  Machine  is  Best,  Fastest, 
Simplest  and  Cheapest. 


1 


MAN  CAN  MAKE. 
BLOCKS  PER  DAY. 


200 


No  carrying  off  blocks.  No  broken  blocks. 
No  cogs  or  gears.  Just  does  business. 

Write  for  catalog. 

PETTYJOHN  BROS., 

1324  North  First  St.,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker 

When  Writing  to  Advertisers 

Mention  The  Clay ’Worker. 


’Something  New  in  Brick 
.!  Kilns  and  Brick  Dryers 

The  Dennis  Double  Chamber  Up  and  Down  Draft 
Brick  Kilns  and  Direct  Heat  and  Hot  Air  Brick 
Dryers  show  many  new  features  that  make  them 
superior  to  all  others. 

Economical,  durable  and  strong  in  construction 
and  operation,  having  many  points  of  advantage 
that  appeal  to  practical  brickmakers. 

Patented  April  14,  1903,  and  Sept.  8,  1903. 

Brick  plants  installed  and  put  in  operation. 
Write  for  booklet.  Correspondence  solicited. 

F.  W.  DENNIS, 

145  Water  Street,  Norfolk,  Va. 


Willard  D.  Richardson,  A.  M. 

High  St.  and  11th  Ave.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Member  and  Ex-President  of  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association 

of  the  United  States. 

Member  of  American  Ceramic  Society, 

Member  of  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials. 

BRICKWORKS  ENGINEER. 

Expert  service  in  exploiting-  and  testing-  clay  depos¬ 
its,  designing-  and  constructing-  brick  plants,  driers  and 
kilns,  and  investigating-  and  correcting-  faults  of  manu¬ 
facture. 

Eng-aged  as  consulting-  engineer,  by  the  year,  to  a 
few  brick  companies  upon  very  reasonable  terms. 

Pamphlet,  “BRICKWORKS  ENGINEERING,” 
sent  free  to  any  address. 


Double  Up  and  Down-Draft  Brick  Kiln. 


Brick  Pallets. 


It  is  the  opinion  of  the  best  Manufacturers 
that  the  Pallet  System  is  the  most  economical 
method  for  making  bricks.  White  pine 
lumber  is  conceded  to  be  the  best  and  most 
economical  material  for  pallets.  We  make 
them.  A  word  to  the  wise  is  sufficient. 

Send  postal  card  for  circulars. 

t 

Mershon,  Schuette,  Parker  &  Co., 

Saginaw,  East  Side  /Vlich. 


e£>7?<s/— wo 
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The  Share**  Dryer  &  l^iln  Co. 

Builders  of  Hot  Air  and  Waste  Heat  Dryers. 

Up  and  Down-Draft  Kilns.  Brickmaking-  Ex¬ 
perts  and  Constructing  Engineers. 

WRITE  FOR  PRINTED  MATTER. 

914  Walnut  Street  -  -  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


f  The  reason  why  the 

^  Platt  Pressed  and  Fire  BricK  Co. 

|  Use 

|  “Leviathan”  Belting. 

Nine  years  ago  they  purchased  a  belting  equipment 
from  us  of  “LEVIATHAN,”  and  do  not  see  any  immediate 
chance  of  becoming  a  customer  for  more  until  it  wears 
out,  as  it  is  as  good  as  the  day  they  put  it  on. 

We  are  curious  to  know  why  you  do  not  use  it. 

Send  reply  to 


! 


MAIN  BELTING  COMPANY, 

55-57  Market  Street.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


! 

! 

: 

( 

t 

! 

\ 

i 

i 

i 

* 
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THE  PIONEER. 

Brick  Tile  Machine 


has  been  the  synonym  of  excellence  in  the  Brick  and  Clay¬ 
working  industry  for  the  past  thirty  years. 

It  has  had  few  rivals  and  no  superiors.  Improved  from 
year  to  year  to  gain  increased  / 

Strength, Simplicity,  Durability,  Efficiency  and  Quality 

of  finished  product,  until  it  has  reached  the  highest  state  of 
the  Mechanical  Arts  in  Brickmaking. 

Our  new  handbook  will  give  you  the  detailed  informa¬ 
tion  desired. 

The  Kells  Foundry  and  Machine  Co. 

.  ADRIAN,  MICH.  . 


"■Absolutely  safe  and  reliable .” 
“  Ask  your  friends." 


CALDWELL  TANK. 


Hooping 

Is  equally  important 
With  choice  of  material 
In  tank  construction. 
All  Caldwell  Tanks 
Are  scientifically  banded 
With  hoops 
Of  such  strength  that 
Bursting  is  impossible. 
Read  our  catalogue 
Before  buying. 


W.  E.  CALDWELL  GO., 

LOUISVILLE,  ICY. 


OHIO  STATE  UHIVEBSITT 

Offers  through  its  College  of  Engineering, 
full  courses  of  instruction  In  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering,  and  in 
Architecture,  Ceramics,  Chemistry,  Industrial 
Arts  and  Manual  Training. 

ITS  DEPARTMENT  OP  CLAY  WORKING  AND 
CERAMICS,  established  in  1894,  was  the  pioneer 
of  its  kind  in  America,  and  has  been  from  the 
first  successfully  training  men  to  overcome 
the  technical  problems  of  clay  manufacture 

Tuition  Is  free.  Laboratory  fees  are  nominal 
Faculty  of  over  one  hundred  instructors 
Equipment  very  extensive. 

For  information  or  catalogue  address, 

Prof.  Edward  Orton,  Jr., 

Department  of  Ceramics. 
Dr.  W.  O.  Thomson,  President. 

Columbus,  Ohio. 


HCBAUER 

ENGRAVING  CO 


I  ALufaNDS-ALLGOODI 

WU  I  w 


ILLUSTRATORS  '7-21-s  meridian  st. 
.IntHin.wr-rTo  WESTERN  UNION  BLD 

ENGRAVERS  Indianapolis 


A 


EG 


The  F.  F.  V.  Vestibule  Limited  via 
the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Ry.  is  the  only 
Solid  train  with  through  Dining  Car  be¬ 
tween  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Balti¬ 
more,  Washington,  Cincinnati  and  the 
West.  Lighted  with  Electricity.  Heat¬ 
ed  with  Steam.  JOHN  D.  POTTS, 

H.  W.  FULLER,  Asst.  Gen’l  Pass’r  Agt. 
Gen’l  Pass’r  Agt.  CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
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VIRGINIA 

has  an  abundant  supply  of  Clay  proper¬ 
ties,  suitable  for  all  kinds  of  bricks  and 
tiles.  We  also  have  deposits  of  kaolin, 
and  will  gladly  furnish  all  information  to 
parties  desiring  to  locate  factories  in  our 
territory. 

PAUL  SCHERER, 

Agricultural  and  Industrial  Agent 
N.  &  W.  Ry.  Co  , 

ROANOKE,  \Jf\. 


Bricklaying 

By  OWEN  B.  MAGINNIS. 

A  Practical  Book  by  an  Experi¬ 
enced  Workman.  This  work  repre¬ 
sents  the  best  up-to-date  practice. 
100  pages  of  text.  150  engravings 
illustrating  clearly  every  important 
phase  of  the  work.  Price,  in  cloth 
covers,  by  mail,  $1.50.  Full  table  of 
contents  mailed  to  any  address  free. 
Write  to 

T.  A.  RANDALL  €)  CO., 

Publishers, 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


CHICAGO  RETORT  AND  FIRE  DRICE  CO. 


Fire  Brick  for 
Building;  Kilns. 


Factories  : 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Brickton  No.  1  )  _  T11 

Brickton  No.  2  [  0ttawa> I1L 


General  Office: 

45th  St.,  Clark  to  LaSalle  Sts. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

—i  - ’Phone  Yards  525. 


Evens  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co. 

ST,  LOUIS,  U.  S.  f\. 

Sewer  and  Culvert  Pipe.  Locomotive  Tile. 
Furnace  and  Boiler  Tile.  Fire  Brick  and  Cupola  Blocks. 

Flue  Lining  and  Chimney  Pipe. 

Sanitary  Earthenware.  All  kinds  of  Fire  Clay  Products. 


You  Want 
to  Sell 
or  Buy... 

Second-hand  Claywork= 
ing  Machinery,  Tile  Mills, 
or  anything  pertaining 
thereto. 

If... 

You  Want 
a  Man 

for  any  position  or  a  posi= 
tion  in  any  connection 
with  the  ClayworKing 
Trades  use  the 

For  Sale 
and  Want 
Columns 

of .  .  . 

The . . . 

Clay=W  orker. 

-  RATES  ■  ■  ■ 

For  all  transient  advertisements,  such 
as“ForSale,”  “W anted,”  etc.,  the  rate 
is  25  cents  a  line  per  insertion.  Aver= 
age  of  seven  words  to  line.  Head  line 
counts  as  two  lines. 

The  Best,  QuicKest,  Cheapest 
Method  of  Securing  Results. 


THE  ROBINSON  CLAY  PRODUCT  CO. 

AKRON,  OHIO. 

HIGH  GRADE 
EIRE  BRICK, 

PAYING  BRICK, 

GROUND  FIRE 
CLAY. 

CHICAGO  OFFICE,  N.  A.  Williams  Co.,  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

BOSTON  OFFICE,  Eastern  Clay  Goods  Co.,  Post  Office  Square  Bldg. 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE,  Robinson  Clay  Product  Co.,  of  New  York,  Flat  Iron  Building. 


*i'M  yA£l 


.r-..  --'A  i 

.  ■ 

■  c 

CROWN  * 


FIRE  BRICK 


Made  by - 


Mitchell  Clay  Mfg.  Co., 

5629  Manchester  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 

Are  the  best  for  kiln  purposes.  All  shapes  in  stock. 

Send  for  Catalog. 


$2.00 


THE  CLSlY=WO‘R.KE‘RJ 

ONE  YEAR,  (IN  ADVANCE) 


$2.00 


-77-//-C 
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A  Dryer  That  Will  Properly  Dry  Brick  at 


Small  Cost. 

Is  this  not  what  you  want? 
If  so,  let  us  talk  with  you 
about  our  Pittsburgh  fur¬ 
nace  dryer  or  our  combina¬ 
tion  furnace  and  waste  heat 
dryer. 

It  can  be  built  either  way 
or  in  combination,  so  that 
both  systems  can  be  used  in¬ 
dependently  or  at  the  same 
time. 

The  Pittsburgh 
Dryer  Co., 


Dryer  Almost  Finished. 


CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 


SEEING 


Saves  the  beginner  time  when  learning. 
Saves  the  learned  time  when  beginning. 


New 

Number 

Six 

Visible 

Writer 


Saves  time,  energy,  worry  and  money.  Gives  speed, 
simplicity  and  beautiful  work.  Single  shift.  Strictly  visi¬ 
ble  writing. 

Old  machines  of  any  make  taken  in  trade. 

The  Williams  is  sold  under  a  positive  guarantee  and  on 
easy  terms.  If  you  want  the  best  value  in  a  typewriter  ever 
offered,  write  us. 


Williams  Typewriter  Agency, 

Indiana  Agency,  231  East  Ohio  Street,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Home  Office  and  Factory,  Derby,  Conn.  AGENTS  WANTED. 


TAPLIN,  RICE  &  CO., 

AKRON,  OHIO. 

Sewer  Pipe  and  Clay- 
Working  Machinery. 

ESTABLISHED  1862. 


MANGANESE 

FOR.  ALL  USES. 

LumrGRAIN^GrounD 

60-70^  70-80^  80-803-4  OXIDE. 

Clay  Workers  Goods  a  Specialty 

SAMPLES  and  prices  on  INQUIRY. 

KENDALL  &  FLICK 

WASHINGTON,  D.C. 


For  Economy  of  Fuel  and  Per¬ 
centage  of  Hard  Burned  Brick, 

This  kiln  has  no  equal.  Constructed  to  burn 
without  smoke  and  give  an  even  distribution 
of  heat,  producing  uniform  burns. 

Hot  air  dryer.  Continuous  and  muffle  kiln. 

AiiF^ED  Yates, 

SHAWMUT,  PA. 
Or  Eastern  Terra-Cotta,  Brick  and  Tile  Co., 
423  Old  South  Bldg.,  Boston,  Mass. 


PATENTS 

Send  model,  drawing,  rough  sketch  or 
photograph  of  your  invention  and  I  will 
examine  the  records  FREE  of  charge  and 
advise  you  whether  you  can  obtain  a  pat¬ 
ent. 

All  patents  taken  out  by  me  are  adver¬ 
tised  FREE  in  the  leading  mechanical, 
electrical  and  scientific  magazines  in  the 
country. 

Write  for  my  special  offer  for  obtain¬ 
ing  Patents,  Trade-Marks,  Designs,  Copy¬ 
rights,  etc.  20  years  experience.  Best  ref¬ 
erences. 

WM.  N.  MOORE, 

Loan  and  Trust  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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The  Color  Question  ‘‘Settled. 

lictetsoq’s  mineral  Colors 

Strongest  Made. 

Stood  the  test  for 
18  years. 

Never  fade 


«±‘  * 
.-Y>v 


Red, 

Brown,  Buff, 
Purple  and  Black. 

For  Clay,  Cement  Brick, 
Mortar,  Building  Blocks,  etc. 

RicKetson  Iflineiai  Paint  Wks. 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 


WOODEN 

BRICK  PALLETS. 

We  have  best  facilities  for  man-  ia/rite  us. 

BARCHARD  &  CO.,  LMM, 

S.lssU,  TORONTO,  CANADA. 


Chattanooga  Paint  Co., 

Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


Manufacturers  of 

ILed  Oxides  for  BricR= 
makers’  Use. 

Eclipse 
Mortar  Colors, 


Red,  Brown,  Buff,  Black. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker 

When  writing  to  Advertisers 

Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 


Anyone  sending  a  sketch  and  description  may 
quickly  ascertain  our  opinion  free  whether  an 
invention  is  probably  patentable.  Communica¬ 
tions  strictly  confidential.  HANDBOOK  on  Patents 
sent  free.  Oldest  agency  for  securing  patents. 

Patents  taken  through  Mumi  &  Co.  receive 
special  notice,  without  charge,  in  the 

Scientific  American. 

A  handsomely  illustrated  weekly.  Largest  cir¬ 
culation  of  any  scientiflc  journal.  Terms,  $3  a 
year:  four  months,  $L  Sold  by  all  newsdealers. 

MUNN  &  Co.3C,B'“ad”''  New  York 

Branch  Office,  625  F  St..  Washington,  D.  C. 


rr«|^TAL0GVES  PAY 

whoi\  they  represent 
your^oods  rigktly. 

if  LET  US  MAJKE  THE 

m  CUTS 

?‘ ®  ANDTHE  PROBLEM’SSOLVB) 

(NinmpoLb  ELEGTROTYPI NG  DC0. 1 

25  W.  GEORGIA  ST.  INDIANAPOLIS.  IND. 


MADDEN  Sc  CO., 

Successors  to  NOLAN,  MADDEN  &  CO., 


No.  5  Auger  Tile  and  Brick  Machine  with  our  New  Endless  Belt  Cut-ofl  Table,  which  has  no 
equal  for  handling  tile  of  all  sizes  from  3  to  12-inch.  This  table  has  carriers  which  move  with  the 
tile,  and  can  be  readily  and  perfectly  adjusted  to  any  size  tile. 

Our  Upright  Tile  Machines  are  unequaled  for  large  tile,  10  to  24-inch.  These  machines  are  ail 
sold  on  their  merits,  and  warranted  to  do  first-class  work.  We  also  manufacture  Soft  and  Stiff 
Mud  Brick  Machines. 

Full  line  of  Tile  and  Brickyard  Supplies  kept  constantly  on  hand.  Get  our  prices. 

MADDEN  <fe  CO.,  Rushvllle,  Ind. 


SOMETHING  NEW  j 

FOR 

INDUSTRIES. 

♦  THE.  LEHIGH  VALLEY  RAILROAD  CO. 

♦  ▼ 

♦  is  about  to  open  a  new  territory  in  the  Rar=  | 

♦  itan  district  of  the  New  Jersey  Clay  Belt.  ♦ 

X  Very  desirable  locations  are  offered  to  { 

X  manufacturers  of  Clay  Products.  For  fur=  ♦ 

+  ♦ 

♦  ther  information  address  ♦ 

▼  5 

♦  P.  H.  BURNETT,  J 

X  Industrial  Agent,  ♦ 


: 


143  Liberty  St.,  New  York. 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 
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COX’S  Special  Drawn  Coil  Wire  is 

Unsurpassed  for  Strength  and  Durability. 


<  BricR  and  Tile  Cutting  Wires 


For  End-Cut.  Side-Cut 
and  Automatic  Tables. 


Make  Money 

WITH  THE  ONLY  SUCCESSFUL 

Flower  Pot  Machine 

(PATENTED.) 

No  expert  workmen  required. 

Capacity  in  10  hour*: 

6,ooo  two-inch  Pots;  3,500  five-inch  Pot*; 
4,000  four-inch  "  a, 000  »even-inch  “ 

Write  for  Circular  and  price*. 

The  Rockwood  Mfg.  Co., 


1801  English  Ave. 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


It  Looks  Good 


on  paper, 


It  Looks  Better 


crushing  shale,  fire  clay, 
rock  and  other  hard  ma¬ 
terial. 


THE  CHAMPION 
CRUSHER 


is  expensive,  to  do  with* 
out,  because  it  saves  you 
money. 

Catalogue  is  free  on  appli¬ 
cation.  Address 


AMERICAN 
ROAD  MACHINE  CO 

KENNETT  SQUARE,  PA. 


^  NO.  5,  11x26  CHAMPION  CRUSHER. 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


The  Best  Brick  Drier 


Fans— U.  S.  Pat.,  April 
9th,  1901,  No.  671,527. 

Condenser— U.  S.  Pat., 
Sept.  10th,  1901,  No. 
682,340. 


Steam  Heating  Appa¬ 
ratus— U.  S.  Pat.,  May 
13th,  1902,  No.  700,080. 


Is  the  Drier  which  dries  the  Brick  safely,  quickly  and 
thoroughly  in  the  shortest  time  and  with  the  least  cost 
and  labor.  This  the  Phillips  Fan  Dryer  will  do.  The 
first  cost  of  construction  is  moderate  and  cost  of  opera¬ 
tion  is  much  less  than  old  style  dryers.  Soft  Mud,  Stiff 
Clay  or  Dry  Press  Brick  dried  speedily  and  economi¬ 
cally.  The  PHILLIPS  DRYER  is  no  experiment  but 
is  now  in  successful  operation  in  a  number  of  plants  in 
the  U.  S.  and  Canada.  Phillips  Inside  Fan  Heat¬ 
er  and  Dryer,  proves  to  also  be  a  “Condenser.” 

Relief  from  back  pressure  guaranteed. 

Exhaust  steam  alone  ample  for  heat  supply. 

If  you  are  interested  in  the  drying  problem  don’t 
fail  to  write  for  circulars. 


S.  G.  PHILLIPS.  p2:te"ntt“d  34  Hamilton  St.  Rahway.  N.  J. 

“AND  MET  THE  REQUIREMENTS  IN  EVERY  CASE.” 

Mr.  S  Q.  Phillips,  Woodbrldge,  N.  J.: 

Dear  Sir— Replying  to  your  favor  of  recent  date,  it  gives  us  pleasure  to  state  that  all  of  the 
Dryers  erected  by  us  under  your  patents  for  customers  have  given  satisfaction  and  met  the  re¬ 
quirements  in  every  case.  The  brick  have  been  dried  uniformly  without  cracks. 

Yours  respectfully,  Chambers  Brothers  Co., 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  J.  H.  Chambers,  General  Manager. 


G.  K.  WILLIAMS  &  GO., 

EASTON,  PA. 

Largest  Manufacturers  in 
United  States  of 

Brick  and  Mortar 

COLORING. 

Correspondence  solicited. 

Samples  and  estimates  cheerfully  furnished 
on  application. 


Writing 
Trade  Paper 
Advertisements 

is  our  specialty.  We  want  a  few  more 
clients  for  1905.  We  take  the  burden 
entirely  off  your  shoulders.  Your  work 
is  done  right  and  at  a  price  that  any 
firm  can  afford. 

We  Will  Show  You 
Our  Plan  on 
Approval. 

This  department  will  write  up  and 
make  your  catalogues,  booklets,  price 
lists,  circulars,  folders,  mailing  cards  and 
slips,  newspaper,  magazine  and  trade 
journal  advertisements,  etc.,  etc. 

We  furnish  and  have  at  hand  every¬ 
thing  you  want  to  promote  business. 

Send  us  a  sample  of  what  you  would 
like  to  see  improved. 

Address  Advertising  Department, 

H.  C.  BAUER  ENGRAVING  CO., 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


THROUGH  TRAINS 

Between 

Foil  Wayne  any  in- 
aianapoiis  and 

Fort  Wayne  and  Cin¬ 
cinnati. 

Union  Depot  connections  at  Bloomington 
and  Peoria  for  all  points  West,  Northwest  and 
Southwest. 

Direct  connections  at  Sandusky  with  L.  S. 
&  M.  S.  Ry.  fast  trains  for  all  points  East. 

For  tickets,  rates  and  general  information, 
call  on  ticket  agents  or  address 

H.  J.  RHEIN, 

Gen.  Pass.  Agt. 
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OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  BRICK 
PLANTS. 


Some  of  the  very  finest  and  most 
promising  locations  for  brick,  tile  and 
pipe  plants  to  be  found  in  any  part  of 
the  United  States  are  obtainable  at 
several  points  along  the 


FRISCO 

SYSTEM 


The  best  quality  of  clay  shale  is 
available,  natural  gas  for  fuel  can  be 
had  at  very  low  cost,  and  the  great 
markets  for  finished  product  in  the 
rapidly  growing  Southwest  are  near 
at  hand. 

Send  for  a  copy  of  our  handbook  en¬ 
titled  “Opportunities.” 

M.  SCHULTER, 

industrial  Commissioner, 
Frisco  BDildlqg,  ST.  LOUIS,  [00. 


For  cheap  machinery  the  reader  is  re¬ 
ferred  to  our  “For  Sale”  columns.  We  do 
not  advise  the  purchase  of  cheap  machin¬ 
ery.  As  a  rule,  cheap  machinery  is  dear 
in  the  end,  but  for  some  places  second-hand 
machinery  answers  a  very  good  purpose. 
Those  wanting  experienced  help  will  also 
find  the  “Wanted,”  “For  Sale,”  etc.,  col¬ 
umns  a  means  of  satisfying  their  needs. 


The  VANDALIA  LINE 

(3-Trains- 6 


TO  ST.  LOUIS,  mo. 

The  following  schedule  in  effect  from  In¬ 
dianapolis  : 

No.  25,  7.00  am  I  No.  27,  6.50  am  |  No.  11,  8.35  pm 
No.  7,  3.25  pm  |  No.  21,  12.20  n’n  |  No.  29, 12.05  pm 

(midnight. 

DAILY. 

Train  No.  21  has  first-class  coaches  and  Pull¬ 
man  vestibules  sleeping,  dining  and  parlor  cars 
Train  No.  29  has  first-class  coaches  and  Pull¬ 
man  vestibule  sleeping  cars  for  Evansville, 
Ind.,  and  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  starting  from  Indian¬ 
apolis,  which  are  open  to  receive  passengers  at 
8:30  p.m.  every  night. 

Direct  connections  are  made  by  all  of  the 
above  trains  at  Terre  Haute  with  E.  T.  H.  R.  R. 
No  transfer  between  stations. 

Ticket  offices,  No.  48  West  Washington  St. 

W.  W.  RICHARDSON, 

Asst.  General  Passenger  Agent, 

E.  A.  FORD,  G.  P.  A.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Pennsylvania  Line. 

— FOR — 

CHICAGO  and 

NORTHWEST. 


Leave  Indianapolis, 

Daily  11:35  a.  m.  and  11:50  night. 
Arrive  Chicago  5:30  p.  m.  and  7:30  a.  m. 


Buffet  parlor  car  on  day  train.  Local  sleeper 
on  night  train. 


C.  M.  WHEELER,  C.  P.  A. 

W.  W.  RICHARDSON,  A.  G.  P.  A. 
Phones  858  Old  or  New. 


W  aste  Heat  F  ans 


For  All  Clayworking  Purposes. 

Built  In  Brick.— The  most  substantial  of  all  ma¬ 
terials.  Of  a  construction  mechanically  correct. 

Double  Strength  of  working  parts. 

Journals  far  removed  from  the  effect  of  the  heat. 

Ring  Oiler  Boxes. 

Engines  of  surplus  power  for  all  emergencies. 

All  materials  (except  brick)  furnished  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  Fan  House,  including  an  improved 
cooling  device. 

This  company  has  built  fans  for  mines  for  over  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  We  met  with  success  in  this. 

We  are  meeting  with  success  in  Waste  Heat  Pans. 

We  lay  special  stress  upon  the  fact  that  we  build  them  heavy  and  substantial.  No  shoddy 
work.  We  make  them  good— one  job  sells  another.  Clayworkers  are  interested  in  this  proposi¬ 
tion  and  the  price  is  a  revelation.  Specifications  and  all  data  furnished  for  the  asking.  Com¬ 
municate  with  us  direct. 

Crawford  &  McCrimmon  Co.,  Brazil,  Ind.,  U.  S,  A. 

Manufacturers  of  Hoisting  and  Hauling  Engines,  Ventilating  Fans  for  Mines,  Waste  Heat  Fans 

for  Clay  Plants,  etc. 
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|  Undeveloped  Deposits. 
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KAOLIN — Pure  white,  and  free  from  grit. 

OCHER  —  Red,  Brown  and  Yellow,  of  superior 

grades  and  quality. 

SILICA  SAND— 98%  pure. 

INFUSORIAL  EARTH — Of  very  superior  quality. 
UMBER,  SIENNA — Of  good  grade  and  free  from 

impurities. 

These  deposits  are  located  advantageously  for  working,  reaching  the 
principal  markets,  with  cheap  rates  and  best  of  transportation  facilities. 
They  can  be  purchased  cheaply  and  on  easy  terms.  For  additional  informa¬ 
tion  write 

J.  W.  WHYTE, 

General  Industrial  Agent  Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway,  PORTSMOUTH,  VA. 


Ask  for  a  copy  of  “  Seaboard  Magazine  of  Opportunities” — it’s  free. 
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CHICAGO  & 
FLORIDA 
SPECIAL 


FLORIDA 

SOUTHERN  RAILWAY  L1MITED 


Through  Pullman  service  from  CHICAGO,  Big  Four,  and 
Monon  Routes;  CLEVELAND,  Big  Four  Route;  DETROIT 
and  TOLEDO,  M.  C.  R.  R.  and  C.H.&  D.Ry.;  LOUISVILLE, 
Southern  Ry.,  to 

Jacksonville  and  St.  Augustine 

Solid  trains  Cincinnati  to  CHATTANOOGA,  ATLANTA, 
BIRMINGHAM,  SHREVEPORT,  NEW  ORLEANS.  JACK¬ 
SONVILLE  and  ST.  AUGUSTINE. 

Also  through  Pullman  service  to  KNOXVILLE,  ASHE¬ 
VILLE,  SAVANNAH,  and  CHARLESTON. 

Dining  and  Observation  Cars  on  all  through  trains. 
Winter  Tourist  Tickets  on  sale  at  reduced  rates.  For  in¬ 
formation,  address 

Chas.  W.  Zell,  0.  P.A.  W.  A.  Garrett,  G.  M.  W.  C.  Rinearson,  G.  P.  A. 
Cincinnati  Cincinnati 
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Brenner  Coal  Company 

Miners  and  Shippers  of  the  Celebrated 

TUG  HARBOR  COAL 

The  Ideal  Fuel  for  Brick  Burning. 

Mines  Large  and  Hard:  Burns  Free  and  Clean,  With  a  Long,  Hot  Flame,  Leaving  Very  Little  Ashes. 

Shipments  by  R.ail  and  Water. 

Main  Offices:  Brenner  Building,  D e tr oit,  U.  S.  A. 

. 


^  \  1 ^  ^he  ^ew  Fireproof  Covering;  for  Wood,  Brick  and  Metals. 

Vdl  L/llvOIl  INDESTRUCTIBLE  BY  FLAME  OR  HEAT. 

The  base  of  Carbikon  is  produced  in  the  electric  furnace,  at  enormously  high  tempertures.  Hence  it  is  indestructible  by  any  less 
degree  of  heat.  As  a  non-conductor  of  heat  it  is  unequalled.  As  a  fireproof  coating  its  use  indefinitely  prolongs  the  life  of  crowns  and 
linings  of  kilns  and  furnaces;  effects  a  great  saving  in  Renewals,  Repairs  and  Fuel;  prevents  Heat-Waste  through  radiation  and  leakage; 
shortens  time  of  burning  and  thereby  increases  the  efficiency  and  Output  of  Kilns  and  the  product  of  Labor  ami  Capital  employed. 

PROTECT  YOUR  BRICK  SHEDS. 

Fire  prevention  is  the  best  and  cheapest  fire  insurance.  A  coat  of  Carbikon  applied  like  ordinary  paint  to  the  supports  and  un¬ 
der  side  of  shed  roofs,  or  the  interior  of  wooden  factory  buildings  of  any  kind,  protects  them  perfectly  against  catching  fire. 

Sosman  &  Landis,  theatrical  scene  painters,  Chicago,  say:  ‘‘Carbikon  is  the  best  fire-resisting  compound  that  we  have  ever  seen,  and  we  have  tried 
everything.” 

The  Tiffin  Scenic  Company,  Tiffin,  Ohio,  writes:  “Its  effect  upon  wood  and  the  canvasses  that  we  use  is  to  make  them  absolutely  fireproof.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  to  burn  a  piece  of  canvass  saturated  with  the  composition.” 

MAKE  YOUR  OWN  TESTS.— Ten  pound  sample  for  test  furnished  for  One  Dollar.  Large  samples  at  8  cents  per  pound,  f.  o.  b.  Chicago.  Sample  of 
coated  material  mailed  free  on  request.  Write  to-day  for  circular,  free  sample,  directions  and  price  list. 

CARBIDE  FIREPROOFING  COHPANY,  P.  O.  Drawer  696,  Chicago,  III. 


Automatic  |A  T y\J  C  O  C 

Improved  Ul\  I  tKo 

ECONOMICAL,  EFFICIENT,  GREAT  CAPACITY. 

For  Clay,  Coal,  Sand,  Marl,  etc. 

Send  for  Catalog  “C.  B.” 

AMERICAN  PROCESS  CO., 

62=64  William  St.,  New  York. 


Waste  Heat  Driers  and  Brick  Kilns  designed  by  W.  G.  Mitchell  are  practical  money-earners  and  are  not 
designed  on  theoretical  and  impractical  ideas.  Write  for  catalogue. 


W.  C.  MITCHELL,  Consulting  Engineer  of  Clay  Plants,  Edwardsville,  Ill • 
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kwh  am  suspM  mmiers 

the  distinguishing  npY  DA KIO 
feature  of  our  UllT  iHliUi 


Other  valuable  features  which  our  catalogue 
fully  describes. 


EAGLE  IRON  WORKS, 
Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


THE  STANDARD 
BRICK  MACHINES 

- MANUFACTURED  BY - 

A.  M.  «S  W.  H.  WILES  CO., 

GRASSY  POINT,  ROCKLAND  CO.,  N.  Y. 

These  Molding  Machines  have  been  in  constant  use 
for  over  40  years,  and  are  the  original  of  all  machines 
now  made  that  use  a  Pug  Mill  and  Sqaure  Press,  and  are 
the  best  and  most  economical  machines  now  in  use. 

Being  established  here  in  1845,  and  having  made  a 
specialty  of  the  manufacture  of  all  articles  used  in  Brick¬ 
making  since  that  year,  and  constantly  making  improve¬ 
ments,  we  are  now  enabled  to  offer  parties  the  best  and 
cheapest  now  in  use. 

We  have  fitted  up  many  of  the  largest  Brick  Yards 
in  the  United  States,  and  are  prepared  to  furnish  every¬ 
thing  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Brick  in  any  part  of 
the  country.  Correspondence  solicited. 

Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 


IT’S  A  SHAME  TO  TAEE 
THE  MONET 


and  use  it  for  drying  brick  when  you  can 
use  our  waste  heat  dryer  and  get  some¬ 
thing  for  nothing.  Write  for  catalogue. 


The  New  York  Blower  Co., 

Offices 

Factory ;  CHICAGO, 

BUCYRUS,  OHIO.  25th  Place  and  Stewart  Ave. 


“Brick  Kilns.” 

By  Willard  D.  Richardson. 

Sent  free  to  all  who  are  interested 
in  improved  methods  of  burning 
brick — if  request  is  made  upon 
letter -head,  and  signed  by  the 
owner,  a  member  of  the  firm,  or 
an  officer  of  the  company.  Address 

WILLARD  D.  RICHARDSON, 

High  Street  and  11th  Ave.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
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Save  Money  by  Using  a  Crusher 
Before  Grinding  Your  Clay. 


Sterrit  Thomas  Foundry  Co., 

Smallman  Sts.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


LEWIS  and  CLARK  EXPOSITION 


PORTLAND,  Ore. 


From  St.  Paul 


ROUND 

TRIP 


See  the 


Yellowstone  National  Park. 

C.  P.  O’DONNELL,  Dist.  Pass.  Agent, 

42  Jackson  Place,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Send  four  cents  for  LEWIS  AND  CLARK  BOOKLET  to 

A.  M.  CLELAND,  General  Passenger  Agent,  .  .  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


LOW  RATES  FROM  ALL  POINTS. 


SOMETHING  NEW! 


ISRAEL  FREIGHT  COHVEYOR. 


Capt.  Wm.  P.  Israel,  Pres. 
Portsmouth,  IN.  H. 


Our  lifter  is  especially  adapted  to  load  and 
unload  scows  and  barges.  After  the  bricks  are 

once  piled  either  on  the  wharf,  or  on 
trucks,  in  lots  of  1000,  1 200  or  1  500, 
they  can  be  handled  at  the  rate  of 
30,000  to  40,000  per  hour,  either 
loading  or  discharging  on  the  wharf, 
or  in  carts  No  breakage,  no  chip¬ 
ping  and  accurate  counting.  Lifters 
built  to  suit  any  size  bricks. 


ISRAEL  FREIGHT  CONVEYOR  CO. 
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Steel  Brick  Pallets. 

The  wood  pallet  for  rack  cars  is  a  thing  of  the  past. 

Our  STEEL  PALLET  has  taken  its  place. 

Write  us. 

The  Ohio  Galvanizing  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Niles,  Ohio 


GEORCE  CARNELL 


Philadelphia  Brick  Machine  Works. 

Fire  and  Red  Brick  Presses  all  Sizes.  Machinists  and  Engineers. 


Manufacturer  of  all  kinds  of  Machinery  used  In  the  manufacture  of  Fire 

and  Red  Brick. 


These  Tempering  Machines 
can  be  driven  either  by  Steam 
or  Horse  Power.  The  latest  im¬ 
provement  requires  less  power 
to  run  than  the  old  style  Steam 
Gearing,  and  fitted  up  10  per 
cent,  cheaper. 


*®“Send  for  Circular  and  Price* 
List. 


,  1819,  1821  and  1823  Germantown  Ave.  and  Fifth  St.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker 

WHEN  WRITING  TO  ADVERTISERS, 

Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 


J77/iS- 
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Williams 

IS  HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

WILLIAMS  Cyclone  CLy  Pulverizers. 

The  Fernholtz  Patent  Mold  Box  for  all  Brick 
Presses. 

WILLIAMS  Brick  Trucks.  Brick  Barrows. 
WILLIAMS  Clay  Elevators. 
WILLIAMS  Clay  Screens.  Clay  Mixers. 
WILLIAMS  Sizing  Machine  for  Arch  Brick. 
WILLIAMS  Keeps  Brickyard  Supplies. 

pi.  f.  mm  PiFfi.  co, 

Broadway  and  Montgomery  Sts., 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO.,  U.  S.  A. 


ROESSLER-HASSLACHER 
CHEMICAL  COMPANY,  ^ 


100  William  Street, 
NE,W  YORK. 


j»r© 


Oxide  Tin, 
Oxide  Cobalt, 
Red  Oxide  Iron, 
Green  Oxide  Chrome, 
White  Oxide  Antimony, 
BlacK  Oxide  Manganese 
and  all  Chemicals  used  by  the  Clay  Trades* 


GORDON  C.  McNElL.  President. 

McNeil 


ROBERT  P.  McNElL,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

Brick  Co. 


Manufacturers  of 


1  '  >  " 


Fine  Pressed  Brick,  Molded  and  Ornamental  Brick. 


OUR  SPECIALTY.  OLD-FASHIONED  RED  FRONT  BRICK. 


Proprietors  of 
Newbern  Brick  Works, 
Newbern,  III. 


.  AOENTS. 

General  Offices,  Alonzo  Curtis  Brick  Company, 

315,  316  and  317  Chemical  Bldg.,  St.  Louis.  Mo.  Co|umbus  g^ck^nd  Cotta  Co.. 

Telephone  Non.  Columbus.  Ohio. 

Bell.  Main-380,  and  Klnloch,  D-2088.  TiHany  Enameled  Brick  Co..  Momence,  III. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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Jeff  rey  HAMMER  Pulverizers 


THE  JEFFREY  MFG.  CO.,  Columbus,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 

E,levating==Conveying==Power==Transmitting==Screening. 


Material  being  partially 
crushed 
in  suspension. 


Accessibility  to  working 
parts. 


Are  Superior  to  Others 
Because  of 
Simple  adjustment  of 
beater  arms  to 
Accommodate  Wear. 


All  Classes  of  Clay,  Shale,  Limestone,  Brickbats  and 
other  Raw,  Hard  Material  Treated. 


Free  crushing  tests  will 
be  made  at  any  time. 


MODEL  “20”  TRACTION  SHOVEL,  1^-YARD  DIPPER. 


If  your  capacity  is  25,000  brick  per  day,  or  over,  you  ought  to  be  interested  in  the  Steam  Shovel 
proposition.  We  build  machines  from  20  to  95  tons  in  weight,  having  dipper  capacities  of  ^  to  5  cubic  yards. 
We  have  over  100  Shovels  to-day  in  Brick  Yard  Service,  and  do  not  believe  that  the  shale  or  clay  bank  exists 
that  cannot  be  successfully  handled  by  them.  Will  you  give  us  an  opportunity  to  figure  with  you  ? 

The  Marion  Steam  Shovel  Co. 

GEORGE  W.  BARNHART,  Western  Mgr.,  MADIOM  OHIO  F.  H.  HOPKINS  &  CO.,  Agents, 

No.  4  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  J '  l/ArvlL/  IN  j  V/Illv-J.  Montreal,  P.  Q,. 
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Stedman’s  Improved  Disintegrator 
and  Pulverizer  for  Clays. 


For  Thoroughly 
Pulverizing  Clay  in  a 
Dry,  Semi-Dry  or 
Damp  Condition. 


Its  construction  is  such  that  it  will  not  clog  in  pulverizing  damp  clay,  and  the 
journal  bearings  are  constructed  dust  proof. 

Write  for  catalogue,  giving  full  description,  references  and  testimonials. 


A  GOOD  Screen  for  properly  screening  to  any  degree  of  fineness  a  great 
**■  variety  of  materials,  and  especially  clay,  is  a  long  felt  want.  Our  Incline 
Agitating  Shaker  Screen  meets  the  requirements  of  the  trade  in  the  most  successful 
manner  possible. 

In  this  screen  we  have  one  of  large  capacity  for  small  floor  space  and  one  that 
will  screen  fine  without  clogging,  as  the  agitating  device  we  have  underneath 
the  screen  wire  prevents  any  clogging  of  the  screen  holes  when  screening  clay  or 
any  other  material  in  a  dry  or  semi-dry  condition.  The  screen  will  run  with 
little  power  and  without  any  shake  or  jar  to  the  building,  as  the  moving  parts 
are  well  balanced  by  an  adjustable  counter-weight  within  the  rim  of  the  balance 
or  fly  wheel 


AGITATING 

INCLINE 


STEDMANS 

SHAKER  SCREEN. 


5  ted  man  Foundry  &  Machine  Works, 

AURORA,  INDIANA. 


Type  No.  2— For  Shales  and  Fire  Clays. 


Mounted  on  Car  Wheels 

or  Traction  Wheels. 

Economical  for  brickyards  30,000  to  40,000  daily  capacity.  Operated  by  one  man  for  outputs  up  to  125,000  brick  per  day. 


WRITE.  US  FOR  CATALOGUES  OR  INFORMATION. 


THE  THEW  AUTOMATIC  SHOVEL  CO.. 


LORAIN, 

OHIO. 


Especially  adapted  for  brickyard  require¬ 
ments.  The  shovel  operates  in  a  complete 
circle,  enabling  material  to  be  delivered  at 
side  or  in  rear  at  will.  The  Dipper  is  hung 
from  a  horizontally  moving  carriage  and  can 
be  adjusted  to  cut  to  any  desired  level. 


Only  One  Operator  Required. 

Wire  Cables  used  instead  of  Chains. 
Strictly  First-Class  in  every  Detail. 


Made  in  four  sizes. 


Handle  Your  Clay 
With  One  Man  and 


Hit  TM  Stem  ML 
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SAND=LIME 
BRICK 


The  Coming 
Building 
Material. 
Cheap,  Durable 
Beautiful. 
Plants  installed 
and  started 
underlron-Clad 
Guarantees. 


niMican  Sanfl-Lime  Britt  Co., 


Great  Northern  Bldg.,  No.  77 
Jackson  Blvd.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


New  York  Office,  No.  39  Cortlandt  St.  San  Francisco  Office,  501  Rialto  Building. 

Southern  Office,  City  Bank  and  T rust  Bldg.,  Mobile,  Ala. 


Our  latest  illus¬ 
trated  booklet  tells 
all  about  it. 

Sent  free. 
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Auger  Machine. 


Combination  Machine. 


UP  TO-DATE  riACHlNERY 


For  making  all  kinds  of  Brick — 

Dry  Pressed,  Wire  Cut,  Sand  Moulded. 

BRICKYARD  SPECIALTIES 
LABOR-SAVING  DEVICES 
FULL  LINE  OF  SUPPLIES 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

CHICAGO  BRICK  MACHINERY  CO., 

@  1904  Model  BergPre88.  Great  Hortnern  Bldg.,  Ho.  77  Jackson  Blvd.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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SOME  FACTS  WORTH  KNOWING 

Adopt  the  Carless  Drying  Sys¬ 
tem  for  Drying  Your  Bricks. 

It  is  cheaper  in  first  cost,  it  costs 
less  to  operate  it,  and  last,  but  not 


Patented  sept. 29.1903 


least,  it  will  give  better  satisfaction 
as  to  quality  and  quantity  of  bricks 
dried. 


Full  guarantee  given  as  to  satisfactory  results.  Write  us. 


AMERICAN  DRIER  COMPANY, 

Knoxville,  Tenn. 


■  : 


Dry  Pans 
Wet  Pans 
Elevators 


NO.  1  AUGER  BRICK  MACHINE. 

Automatic  Tables 
Hand  Tables 
Represses 


Pug  Mills 
Drier  Cars 
Disintegrators 


L 


Send  for  Our  NeW  Catalog. 

The  Bonnot  Company,  Canton,  O 
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The  Multiple  Down-Draft  Kiln. 

An  improvement  on  the  Down-draft,  as  well  as  the  old  style  continuous.  A  battery  of  about  eight  ordinary  size  round  down-draft  kilns,  which  are 
connected  by  a  scientific  arrangement  of  flues  so  that  the  draft  and  combustion  draws  from  kiln  to  kiln.  If  the  kiln  is  under  full  fire,  the 
combustion  draws  Into  the  next  kiln  for  steaming  and  heating.  When  kiln  under  full  fire  is  closed,  the  next  kiln  Is  ready  for  full  fire.  The 
heat  from  the  cooling  kilns  is  utilized  for  combustion  draft  of  the  kiln  under  fire.  The  withdrawing  heat  from  the  cooling  kiln  is  governed  by  a 
damper  as  much  as  the  clay  ware  will  stand  without  checking,  or  the  heat  may  be  left  for  some  time  before  withdrawing.  A  battery  of  eight  kilns 
is  best  so  that  setting  in  the  green  ware,  steaming,  heating,  full  fire  cooling,  and  taking  the  ware  out  of  the  kilns,  can  be  continued  indefinitely, 
insuring  a  steady  operation. 

For  clay  or  shale  of  a  very  rich  nature  the  square  kilns  are  better  adapted  to  a  battery  of  eight  kilns,  four  side  by  side  about  16  to  18  feet  wide 
and  20  to  30  feet  long,  leaving  room  enough  between  ends  for  excess.  Specially,  if  clay  ware  is  undergoing  a  very  high  vitrification,  and  annealing. 
The  heat  of  the  cooling  kiln  is  drawn  by  two  horizontal  flues  on  each  side  of  the  crown  without  any  inlet  of  cold  air,  then  utilized  on  other  kilns 
of  green  ware.  The  furnaces  to  my  kilns  are  so  constructed  as  to  form  a  double  hot  air  twin  draft  coking  tal  le.  The  time  to  burn  one  of  my  kilns 
is  about  three  days;  some  clay  may  take  a  little  longer,  others  will  take  less.  I  have  burned  a  kiln  In  60  hours  settled  10  inches  in  a  kiln  set  32 
brick  high,  with  a  stack  105  feet  high. 

Saving  time  in  burning  means  saving  money;  saving  fuel  and  saving  labor— there  is  less  shoveling  to  do.  KAUL  KILNS  are  for  high  grade  clay 
ware,  for  they  burn  as  well  as  any  down  draft  kiln,  and  better  than  the  old  continuous  or  Dutch  kilns.  They  are  easy  to  operate  for  anyone  who 
understands  burning.  Old  kilns,  if  not  too  far  apart,  can  be  altered  to  this  process.  The  kiln  has  been  in  operation  for  three  years.  I  will  rebuild 
kilns,  or  construct  new  ones,  and  guarantee  results.  FOR  INFORMATION,  WRITE  TO 

KILN  PATENTED  March  23,  1904.]  C.  F.  KAUL,  Madison.  Neb. 


HUGH’S  NEW  SYSTEM  OF  CONTINUOUS  KILN. 

Arranged  to  Suit  All  Locations.  These  Kilns  Can  be  Seen  Burning 

Roofing  Tile,  Dry  Pressed  Facing, 


Paving  and  Common  Building  Brick. 


POINTS  OF  SUPERIORITY.  Cheapness  in  Construction.  Easy  to  Understand  and  Operate.  Perfectly  free  from  any  Nuisance.  Will 
save  more  than  one-half  of  the  fuel  used  on  other  kilns.  Specially  adapted  for  Utilizing  Waste  Heat  for  Drying  Purposes,  and  which  is  being 
done  most  successfully. 

HAIGH'S  KILN  ARCH  RAISER — Every  brickmaker  who  has  kilns  with  an  arch  on  should  have  one. 

F°parti^krs,  address  H*  HA.IGH ,  Brick.  Works  Engineer,  Gntskill,  AT.  F. 


The  EUDALY  DRAFT  KILNS. 


STEAM  and  AIR  BLOWER  and  HOT  AIR  DRYING  SYSTEM. 


These  kilns  are  built  round  or  square  and  of  any  size  to  suit  the  kind  oi  wares,  and  daily v  capacity  oi  the  plant. 
Burns  uniform  and  all  hard.  Economical  in  constiuction  and  operation. 

The  Eudaly  Combination  Furnace  burns  any  kind  of  fuel.  This  is  the  best  furnace  known  for  burning  wood, 

coal,  slack  coal  or  wood  and  coal  combined. 

The  Eudaly  Adjustable  Steam  and  Air  Blower  is  something  new  and  is  especially  adapted  to  the  burning  oi 

culm  or  coal  dust  economically. 

The  Eudaly  System  of  utilizing  the  waste  heat  from  cooling  kilns  is  one  of  the  greatest  fuel  savers  known. 

\A l.  A.  EUDALY,  509  Jobustoq  Bldg.  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 


IIP 
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£*f  NATIONAL  BRICK  DRYER 


Eliminate  All  Woodwork 
Below  the  Ceiling  Line. 


Barboursville,  W.  Va.,  December  20,  1904. 

Gentlemen  : 

We  are  operating  your  Dryer  with  EXHAUST  STEAM  and  turning 
out  more  brick  than  the  guarantee  calls  for.  We  are  highly  pleased  in 
all  respects.  THE  GUYAN  VALLEY  BRICK  CO. 


The  National  Patented 


STEEL  FOUNDATION  and 
STEEL  ROOF  SUPPORTS 


Dry  Your  Brick  With  Bxhaust  Steam  and  Save  Money • 

THE  NATIONAL  DRIER  AND  CARS  are  Endorsed  by  Representative  Brickmakers  Throughout  the  Country. 

Write  for  descriptive  catalogue.  A  postal  will  bring  it. 


The  National  Dry 

i ' 

C.  H.  BEALE,  Southern  Manager,  Montgomery,  Ala. 

TATUM  &  BOWEN,  Pacific  Coast  Agents,  Seattle,  Wash., 

Portland,  Ore  ,  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Kiln  Company, 

1118  East  Maryland  St., 

INDIANAPOLIS,  1ND. 


THE  YOUNGREN  CONTINUOUS  KILN. 


Office  of 

TIFFANY  ENAMELED  BRICK  COMPANY, 

Awarded  Grand  Prize 
Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition. 

Momence,  Ill.,  April  12,  1905. 

P.  L.  Youngren,  Esq.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.: 

Dear  Sir — Replying  to  your  favor  of  the  10th  inst.,  we  take  pleasure  in  testifying  to 
the  merits  of  the  “Youngren  Continuous  Kiln”  (12  chambers)  which  we  are  now  using, 
and  have  been  using  since  July  6,  1903.  With  it  we  are  able  to  burn  our  biscuit  brick  with 
a  large  saving  of  fuel,  using  one  twenty-ton  car  of  coal  where  we  formerly  used  three  for 
the  same  quantity  of  brick. 

Our  biscuit  brick  are  carried  to  a  temperature  higher  than  the  ordinary  pressed  brick, 
and  there  is  no  trouble  either  in  obtaining  any  degree  of  heat  required,  and  it  is  easy  to 
control  and  keep  even  temperature  throughout  the  kiln.  Either  an  oxidizing  or  reducing 
fire  can  be  had,  and  the  heat  thrown  into  any  part  of  the  kiln  desired. 

Wishing  you  continued  success,  and  with  kindest  regards  from  all  here,  we  are 
Very  truly  yours,  TIFFANY  ENAMELED  BRICK  CO. 

J.  Vanlnwagen,  Jr.,  Vice-President. 


The  only  continuous  kiln  adapted  to  the  burning  of  high  grade  brick.  No  coal  put  on 
the  brick.  The  coal  is  converted  into  gas  before  entering  the  Kiln,  resulting  in  uniform  and 
clean  burns.  Absolute  control  of  the  heat.  No  experiment.  Write  for  further  informa¬ 
tion  to 
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H  as  been  growing  for  past  30  years  and  has  developed  into 
the  most  economical  drying  system  in  existence,  and  adaptable  to 
every  kind  of  clay. 

Projectors  of  new  plants  and  those  experiencing  difficulties  in 
drying  should  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  of  our  experience. 


BARRON  DRYER  COMPANY, 

Temple  Court  Building,  225  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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The  Monarch  Brick  Machine 


USED  IN  FOURTEEN  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES 


and  is  recog¬ 
nized  in  all 
as  the  lead¬ 
ing  brick 
machine  for 
simplicity, 
strength  and 
durability.  It 
is  the  only 
machine  that 
has  double 
pug  mills.  It 
is  also  a 
leader  for 
quantity  and 
quality  of 
brick. 


CompouncUGeared 


Horizontal 


Pug  Mill  or  Granulator. 


Built  for  Side,  Bottom  or  End  delivery  as  ordered.  Tub  is  boiler  steel.  Shaft  is  3 inch  square  steel.  Length,  10  to  14  feet, 
according  to  order.  Capacity — 35,000  to  50,000  Brick  per  day.  Friction  Clutch  Pulley,  36x8  inches.  Speed — 200  to  300,  according 
to  capacity  desired.  This  is  a  Massive  Machine,,  very  heavily  constructed,  and  intended  for  the  hardest  work.  The  gears  have 
5-inch  face.  The  end-thrust  bearing  is  very  large  and  heavy  and  of  the  best  design. 

I9°5  Catalogue  mailed  free  on  application. 


JAMES  W. 

Successor  to 

S.  K .  FLETCHER 

W.  L.  KIDNEY,  Sales  Agent,  Capetown,  South  Africa. 


HENSLEY, 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

J.  L.  NEILSON  &  CO  ,  Agent,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba, 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker- 
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THE  POTTS 


HORIZONTAL 

Brick  machines 


Well  built  of  good  material. 

H  ave  the  largest  tempering  capacity. 

Make  a  brick  having  clean,  shaup 
corners  and  smooth  surfaces. 

Simple  in  construction,  strong  and  dur¬ 
able. 


Disintegrators 

having  chilled  rolls,  ring  oiling 
bearings  and  adjustable  steel 
cutting  bars  made  in  any  size 
required,  single  or  compound. 


Sanders 

which  do  the  work  perfectly, 
with  no  wear  on  moulds;  they 
have  no  light,  complicated 
parts  to  wear  or  break. 


We  manufacture  a  complete  line  of  Brickyard  Supplies,  Clay  Cars, 
Winding  Drums,  Pug  Mills,  Trucks,  Barrows  and  Moulds. 

Write  for  our  new  Catalog. 


C.  Sc  A.  POTTS  Sc  GO., 


Indianapolis, 


Ind. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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EXPLANATION. 


The  following  letter  requires  some  explanation  to  be  thoroughly  un¬ 
derstood,  as  follows:  The  Indiana  Brick  Co.,  of  Anderson,  Ind  ,  operate 
a  two-machine  brick  plant.  About  one  year  ago  they  were  persuaded  by 
one  of  our  competitors  to  put  their  machine  alongside  of  the  Potts,  they 
giving  a  strong  guarantee  that  it  should  do  more  and  better  work  than 
was  being  done  by  the  Potts  machine. 

&HE  FOLLOWING  LETTER  SHOWS 

THE  RESULT. 

INDIANA  BRICK  CO. 

Manufacturers  of 

Red  Brick,  Paving-,  Building-,  Sewer,  etc. 

Anderson,  Ind.,  April  17,  1905. 

C.  &  A  Potts  &  Co., 

Indianapolis,  Ind  : 

Gentlemen — We  have  both  of  your  mills  running-  now  and 
making-  75,000  (capacity  of  dryer)  good,  clean,  square  brick  every 

day.  The  old  H - is  sitting  outside  of  the  building.  At  any 

time  now  that  you  want  to  send  anyone  up,  you  can  show  them 
two  Potts  machines  in  operation.  •  Very  truly  yours, 

INDIANA  BRICK  CO. 

MORAL  — Don’t  follow  in  the  steps  of  the  Indiana  Brick  Co. 

% 

and  be  lead  astray  by  the  claim  of  our  competitors  that  their  machine  is 
just  as  good  as  the  Potts.  It  is  expensive,  and  there  is  no  such  machine 
on  the  market  today.  The  Potts  Horizontal  Machine  is  the  best,  and  has 
no  equal.  Write  for  catalogue  and  prices. 


C.  <&  A.  POTTS 


Mention  the  CLAY-WORKER 


Sc  GO., 

Indianapolis,  Incl. 


a 


i 
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The  “New  Haven”  Horizontal  BricK  Machine. 


>V 


Dutchess  Junction,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  30,  1904. 

The  Eastern  Machinery  Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn.: 

Gentlemen — We  are  pleased  to  say  that  the  three  “New  Vertical”  Brick  Machines  purchased  of  you 
last  spring  have  done  very  good  work.  Strong,  durable  and  making  first-class  brick,  they  have  given 
entire  satisfaction  throughout  the  long  and  busy  season  of  Nineteen  Hundred  Four. 

Yours  truly, 

W.  D.  BUDD  BRICK  COMPANY. 


The  EASTERN  MACHINERY  CO., 

NEW  HAVEN.  CONN. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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The  “MARTIN”  System  of 
Steam  Drying  has  proven 
to  be  the  Cheapest  and  the 
Most  Satisfactory . 


WThat  give  Satisfaction  . . 

That  make  Square  Brick . 

That  don't  twist . 

That  last . 

Prompt  delivery . 


ITS  THE 

MARTIN 

MACHINE 
That  Produces 
THE  RESULTS. 

The 


There’s  none  can  equal  it  for 


Construction  the  Best. 


service. 

Its  the  most  satisfactory  machine 
to  operate. 


Weight,  Nearly  6  Tons. 


Material  the  Highest  Grade. 


Turns  out  over  50,000  brick  a  day. 


Just  the  machine  for  making  Fire 
Brick. 


Power  Required,  10  h.p. 


Every  Machine  Guaranteed. 


If  you  do  not  have  our  General  Catalog, 
better  send  for  it  at  once — No.  90. 


Tie  toy  martin  BricK  Mi  PiaiMmy  Oa. 


(Incorporated) 

Lancaster,  Pa.,  U.  S.  A. 

r  “ — — — — — — — — — “ “ ““ “ ““ ““ “ ““ 


Crushers. 


Dry  Pans. 


Represses. 


72+ 


Hercules 


CAPACITY,  40,000  TO  50,000  IN  10  HOURS 


The  Best 
Machines  and 
Supplies 
in  the 

United  States 
Standard 
Brick  Machines, 
Sanders, 
Hoists, 
Dump  Cars, 
Belt  Elevators, 
Clay  Conveyors, 
Dryer  Cars, 
Sand  Dryers, 


Pug-Mills, 
Dump  Tables, 
Barrows, 
Brick  Wagons, 
Dump  Carts, 
Molds  a 
Specialty 
(any  desired 
shape.) 

In  fact, 
Everything 
in  the 

Way  of  Supplies 


New  Plant  of  the  Horton  Mfg.  Co.,  at  Painesville,  Ohio, 


Brick  Plants  equipped  with  our  Steam  Dryer,  with  Self-Regulating-  De¬ 
vice  save  the  operater  money.  We  are  prepared  to  install  machinery  and 
other  necessaries  for  brickyards  in  the  shortest  possible  time,  and  our  prices 
are  right.  Let  us  hear  of  your  wants. 


The  Holton  JVIanufaetumng  Company 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 


FHE:  G£j  Yl  WO  bl  yt/z'Jl 
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Arnold=Creager  Co.’s 

S.  5.  S. 

Brick  flachine. 


SIMPLE 

STRONG 

AND 

SUCCENSFUI 


J* 


If  you  are  looking  for  the  machine  that  has  the  most  good  qualities,  please  investigate  this 
one.  It  has  all  the  desirable  features  found  in  any  horizontal  soft  mud  steel  and  iron  machine,  price  in= 
eluded.  You  can  see  for  yourself — one  pair  Gears,  one  Countershaft,  with  friction  clutch,  Inside  Press,  Auto¬ 
matic  Mould  Relief,  Drop  Table.  All  parts  easily  accessible. 


A  complete  line  of  Soft  Mud  Brick  Machinery,  Pug  Mills,  Disinte* 
grators,  Winding  Drums,  Clay  Cars,  etc. 


Roller  Bearing  Brick  Barrow. 


Good  Assortment  of  Barrows  and  T rucks,  including  our  Spring  Brick 
Wagon,  either  wood  or  steel. 

A  full  line  of  high-grade  brick  and  tile  yard  supplies. 


PERFECTION  MOULDS. 


[Patented  Jan.  28,  1902.1 


No  more  bother  with  vents. 

Makes  first-class  brick. 

Does  what  brickmakers  have  been  looking  for  for 
years. 

Have  been  tried  and  found  successful. 

Get  our  catalog  and  prices  before  you  buy. 


THE  ARNOLD-CREAQER  CO., 

New  London  and  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


Cable  Address,  “Automatic.” 
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AUTOMATIC 
CUTTING  MACHINES. 

\  v  '  •*  | 

,  /  V  S  \  t  *  V  V  ^  ^ ^ 

,  •■  '  '  '  ~ 

/  \  I  ' 

We  are  now  offering  a  very  complete  line  of 
automatic  cutting  machines  for  side  =  cut  brick, 
solid  end=cut  brick,  hollow  end=cut  brick,  hollow 
blocks,  drain  tile  and  special  purposes. 


We  build  large  machines  having  a  capacity 
equal  to  the  output  of  the  largest  plants,  and 
smaller  ones  for  less  money.  Whether  large  or 
small,  for  brick,  tile  or  blocks,  they  are  all 
GOOD.  Good  design.  Good  material.  Good  work= 
manship.  And  they  are  all  covered  with  a  good 
guarantee. 

Let  us  know  your  cutting  requirements  and 
we  will  submit  estimates.  If  we  don’t  get  togeth= 
er  no  harm  done.  If  we  do,  there  will  be  mutual 

rejoicing.  _ _ 


H.  BREWER  <S  COMPANY, 

TE.CUMSEH,  MICHIGAN. 
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The  STEELE  No.  5  MACHINE 


All  the  principal  bearing’s  are  on  the  main  frame,  and  the  outerboard  bearing  is  on 
the  same  foundation.  All  pinions  are  of  steel,  and  the  machine  is  built  for  the  most 
exacting  service  in  the  largest  brick  plants.  In  connection  with  our  CONTINUOUS 
ROTARY  CUTTER  it  makes  a  brick  machine  the  equal,  we  think,  the  superior,  of 
any  on  the  market.  Capacity,  50,000  to  100,000  bricks  per  day.  Weight,  approximately, 
20,000  pounds. 


THE  BICKERSTAFF  BRICK  COMPANY. 

Manufacturers  of 

Plain,  Ornamental  and  Pressed  Brick. 

Columbus,  Ga.,  April  i,  1905. 

Messrs.  J.  C.  Steele  &  Sons,  Statesville,  N.  C. : 

Gentlemen  —  We  enclose  herewith  settlement  for  the  brick  machine.  We  take 
pleasure  in  stating  that  the  machine  is  “O.  K.”  in  every  respect  and  runs  as  easily  as  a 
sewing  machine.  It  makes  many  brick  and  good  brick.  Need  we  add  that  we  are 
thoroughly  pleased.  Wishing  you  the  SUCCESS  that  your  machine  so  richly  deserves, 
we  are,  Very  trulv, 

BICKERSTAFF  BRICK  COMPANY, 

By  A.  H.  Bickerstaff. 

(This  company  is  using  our  No.  5  Brick  Machine  with  Continuous  Rotary  Automatic 
End  Cutting  Table. ) 


WRITE,  FOR  NEW  CATALOGUE-  No.  8  AND  BOOKLET  “RECENT  RESULTS.” 


J.  C.  STEELE  &  SONS 

STATESVILLE,  N.  C. 

SUCCESS  BR.ICK  MACHINERY  CO..  Memphis,  Tens. 

Western  Agents.  ~  ^ 
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The  J.  D.  Fate 

Plymouth,  Richland  Co.,  Ohio. 


“IMPERIAL.” 

This  is  the  Imperial  size  Combined  Machine,  and  in  the  cut  of  this  machine  we  have  left  off  the  gear  cover  so  as  to  show 
the  bridge  and  boxing  in  which  the  rear  end  of  the  pug  shafts  run  and  by  which  these  shafts  are  supported,  giving  additional 
strength  and  making  them  more  rigid.  This  we  consider  one  of  the  most  valuable  features  of  the  machine. 

This  machine  is  arranged  for  making  drain  tile,  and  has  a  vertical  attachment  for  large  tile.  Weight  of  machine,  12,000 
pounds ;  capacity,  30,000  to  50,000  brick  per  day. 

Our  “Premier”  Machine  is  built  on  the  same  lines  as  the  “Imperial,”  except  larger  and  heavier.  It  has  a  capacity  of  from 
60,000  to  100,000  brick  per  day  and  weighs  20,000  pounds. 


“HUMMER.” 


This  was  the  first  of  our  Combined  Machines  and  has  proven  its  worth  on  many  a  hard  fought  field.  It  is  made  better  now 
than  ever  before,  and  the  man  who  wants  a  medium  capacity  machine  will  make  no  mistake  in  buying  it.  Weight,  7,000 
pounds  ;  capacity,  25,000  to  30,000  brick  per  day. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker, 


THE:  CL>-rib/'—MrO 
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NO  DOUBT  about  it — it  is  a  fact, 
conceded  by  every  user,  that  the 
Wonder  is  the  best.  Why  not  try  one? 


WONDER  BRICK  MACHINE. 


We  have  the  best  roofing  tile  proposition 
ever  offered.  Write  us.  Let  us  tell  you 
about  it. 


The  Wallace  Hfg.  Co. 

FRANKFORT,  IND.,  U.  S.  A. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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Office  of 

MT.  OLIVE  BRICK  COMPANY, 

Manufacturers  of 

Building  and  Paving  Brick. 
v  Daily  Capacity,  30,000. 

Mt.  Olive,  Miss.,  April  10,  1905. 

Success  Brick  Machinery  Co.,  Memphis,  Tenn.: 

Gentlemen — In  reply  to  your  inquiry  of  3d  inst.  as  to  how  our  No.  4  Brick  Machine 
and  Perfection  Cutter  is  working,  we  take  pleasure  in  saying  that  it  is  all  you  recommend 
it  to  be,  and  from  the  day  we  started  it  until  now  it  is  giving  perfect  satisfaction.  We  ap¬ 
preciate  it  more  fully  for  the  fact  we  were  inexperienced  when  we  started  out  and  bought 
a  machine  that  we  consider  now  perfectly  worthless  and  a  continual  expense.  We  would 
not  give  our  No.  4  Machine  for  any  machine  we  know,  for  it  makes  brick  perfect,  good 
and  fast. 

Now  as  to  the  Cutter,  we  can’t  say  enough  for  it.  It  is  indeed  perfect ;  works  like  a 
charm,  and  is  always  ready  for  duty,  and  cuts  the  brick  square.  In  fact,  we  don’t  see  any 
room  for  improvement.  It  has  never  given  us  a  moment’s  trouble. 

We  would  be  glad  to  have  you  send  anyone  here,  or  have  them  write  us,  that  con¬ 
templates  buying  a  machine,  and  we  will  take  pleasure  in  showing  them  the  machine  in 
operation.  We  would  like  to  see  everybody  have  a  good  machine,  one  that  is  not  always 
broken  down.  Yours,  etc.,  MT.  OLIVE  BRICK  CO. 


The  above  is  a  sample  of  numerous  letters  received  from  our  customers.  Why  not 
install  SUCCESS  Machinery  and  be  a  successful  brickmaker? 

Our  line  consists  of  five  sizes  in  stiff-mud  machines,  four  sizes  soft-mud  and  two  sizes 
dry-press,  including  full  and  complete  line  of  preparatory  machinery  for  any  size  or  style 
of  machine  selected.  Please  do  not  forget  REID’S  SUCCESS  BRICK  CARS, 
they  are  truly  successes  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  and  recognized  by  all  as  being  the 
most  perfect  brick  cars  in  the  world. 


Success  BricK  Machinery  Company, 

Corner  Georgia  and  Tennessee  Streets, 

MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

Cable  Address:  “Success,”  Memphis,  Tenn.,  U.  S.  A. 
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The  American  Clay  Machinery  Co.,  Bucyrus,  Ohio,  U.S.  A. 
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DRY  PRESS,  STIFF  MUD  AND  SOFT  MUD  BRICK  MACHINERY.  SAND  LIME  BRICK  MACHINERY,  CEMENT 
AND  POTTERY  MACHINERY.  WASTE  HEAT  AND  STEAM  DRYERS. 

EVERYTHING  NEEDED  BY  THE  CLAYWORKERS. 


These  are  a  few  of  the  many  Superior  Machines  we  manufacture  for  the  Clay  Trade. 

Large  cuts  and  full  descriptions  of  these  and  a  hundred  other  machines  we  make  will  be  sent  upon  request. 


DRY  PRESS  BRICK 
MACHINERY. 

We  build  a  full  line  of 
Dry  Press  brick  machin¬ 
ery.  We  have  four  styles 
and  eight  sizes,  ranging 
in  capacity  from  1,000  to 
3,000  brick  per  hour.  This 
cut  is  our  four  mold, 
Model  B  press,  especially 
adapted  to  Sand -Lime 
brick.  Write  for  com¬ 
plete  catalogue. 


REPRESSES. 

We  build  a  large  and  com¬ 
plete  line  of  represses,  in  six 
sizes  and  styles.  Capacity  runs 
from  600  to  2,500  brick  per  hour. 
Send  for  our  complete  cata¬ 
logue  This  cut  is  our  double 
mold  Eagle  Repress. 


NO.  2.  GIANT  AUGER  BRICK  MACHINE. 

We  build  ten  sizes  and  styles  of  Auger  Machines.  Capacities  1,500  to 
10,000  brick  per  hour.  Write  for  complete  style. 


SEMI-AUTOMATIC  AND  HAND 
POWER  CUTTERS. 


NO.  23.  ELECTRICAL  DRIVEN,  LOW  FRAME,  COMBINED 

MACHINE. 

We  make  a  full  ine  of  electrical  driven  clayworking  machinery.  Send 
for  catalogue. 


We  make  twenty-five  styles  of  semi¬ 
automatic  and  hand  power  cutters  for 
brick,  tile  and  hollow  ware.  Write  for 
full  list  and  description. 


NO.  38.  DOUBLE  SHAFT  PUG  MILL 


We  build  twenty  different  styles  and  sizes  of  pug  mills  to  suit  the 
needs  of  varying  clays.  Send  for  complete  list  and  description. 


SOFT  MUD  BRICK  MACHINES. 

Our  Eagle  Steam  and  Horsepower  Brick 
Machines  are  the  best  built  for  small  capac¬ 
ity.  They  are  complete  with  molds,  etc. 
Write  for  our  soft  mud  booklet.  These  ma¬ 
chines  are  especially  adapted  for  export. 


NO.  40.  AUGER  MACHINE  FOR  HOLLOW  WARE. 
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_ INO  OTHER  ===== 

AUTOMATIC  CUTTER 

Is  ‘‘Just  as  Good”  as  This. 


Why  waste  time  and  money  using  Cutters  which  are  frequently  out 
of  order  and  cannot  be  depended  upon  to  do  good  work? 

Why  not  produce  brick  ot  finest  quality  when  it  can  be  done 
with  less  expense? 

A  multitude  of  others  have  found  it  profitable  to  use  this  Apparatus. 
Why  should  you  not  use  it  also? 

You  will  be  satisfied  with  it. 

We  will  prove  this  statement  if  you  will  give  us  opportunity. 


E.  AA.  FREESE  &  CO., 

Gallon,  Ohio 


Mention  Tho  Clay-Worker. 
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Union  Brick  Machines 

With  Pug  Mill  Combined. 


UNION  BRICK  MACHINE  (SPECIAL  SIZE.) 


UNION  BRICK  MACHINE  NO.  I  SIZE. 


We  build  these  Machines  in  five  (5)  sizes. 

Their  reputation  tor  convenience,  economy  and  satisfactory  ser¬ 
vice  generally  is  established  by  their  use  in  scores  of  the  best  Brick  Plants. 


E£.  7VY.  FREESE  Sc  CO., 


Gallon,  Ohio. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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No.  40.  Kiln  Door  and  Frame,  Circle  Top. 

Size  of  opening,  12x  14" 

Furnace  Fronts  and  Grate  Bars  also  furnished. 

No.  518.  Channel  Frame  Car  for  Sand-Lime  Brick. 


No.  245A.  Double  Deck  T unnel  Dryer  Car.  Wooden  Decks. 


No.  301.  Side  Rocker  Dump  Car.  No.  520.  Railroad  Frog. 

For  Light  Rail. 

THE  CLEVELAND  CAt*  COJVlPAflY,  West  Park,  Ohio. 

Manufacturers  of  Complete  Narrow  Gauge  Railroad  Equipment  for  Brickyards,  Ce¬ 
ment  Plants,  Artificial  Stone  Manufactories,  etc.,  including  Dryer  Cars  of  all  kinds, 
Switches,  Portable  Track,  Turn  Tables,  Transfer  Cars,  Dump  Cars  and  Rail. 

Special  Cars  built  to  order. 
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PERFORATED  STEEL  FOR  CLAY  SCREENS. 

Samples  or  blue  prints  with  prices  furnished  on  request. 

For  Chute  or  Gravity  Screens,  Shaking  or  Vibrating  Screens,  Revolving  Screens,  Dry  Pan  Screens. 
For  Cleaning  and  Grading  Clay,  Shale,  Sand,  Cement,  Coal,  Stone,  Etc. 

For  Pallets  or  Trays,  Car  Bottoms,  Drying  Floors,  Conveyor  Bottoms,  Separators,  Etc. 


OF  EVERYDES  OF^ALL^P 

Hfc  ^forsSSnsofallkinds 


theHARRINGTON»KING  PERFORATING  CO 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE 
No.  114  Liberty  St. 


No.  231  North  Union  Street, 

CHICAGO,  ILL.,  U.  S.  A. 


\  FOR  DRYERS] 


A  DRIER.  IS  THE  MEASURE 
OF  A  BRICK  PLANT’S  CAPACITY. 

Are  you  satisfied  that  you  are  getting  every  dollar’s  worth  of  efficiency  out  of 
your  clayworking  enterprise  ? 

As  a  chain  is  only  as  strong  as  its  weakest  link,  so  it  is  with  the  brick  plant 
equipped  with  an  inefficient  Drier.  Where  the  Drier  is  too  small  for  the  plant’s 
capacity,  the  A  No.  i  brick  machine,  first-class  men  and  excellent  kilns  must 
wait  the  pleasure  of  the  “weak  link” — the  Drier. 

The  Rodgers  Drier  is  Always  Ahead  of  Time. 
Make  Your  Waste  Heat  Dry  Your  Brick. 


FOR  DRYERS  j 


L.  E.  RODGERS  ENGINEERING  CO. 

Waste  Heat  Drier  Specialists. 

303=305  DEARBORN  ST.  CHICAGO. 


i  FOR  DRYERS  i 
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The  Boyd  Brick  Press 


A  Business  Proposition. 


We  will  send  to  any  responsible  party  a  BOYD  BR.ICK.  PRESS  ON  TRIAL  and  sub¬ 
ject  to  purchase  after  the  making  and  burning  of  one  or  more  kilns  of  brick.  We  take  the  machine  back  if 
not  satisfactory. 

THE  BOYD  BRICK  PRESS  exerts  greater  pressure,  holds  it  longer,  puts  more  clay  into  brick, 
and  makes  stronger  brick  than  any  other  Brick  Press  made.  Especially  adapted  for  working  shales,  and  is 
the  only  successful  machine  for  making  fire  brick. 

ALE  BOYD  PRESSES  are  fitted  with  our  IMPROVED  PATENTED  MOLD  BOX,  the  liners  of 
which  are  made  of  the  hardest  and  toughest  known  metal,  which  can  be  reground  at  low  cost  when  worn. 
The  molds  can  be  changed  in  a  few  minutes. 

ITS  RECORD :  More  Boyd  Presses  in  actual  operation  than  of  all  other  Press  Brick  Machines 
combined.  Write  for  General  Catalogue  No.  io. 

Chisholm,  Boyd  <S  White  Company, 

Office  and  Works,  57th  and  Wallace  Sts.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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The  Boyd  Brick  Press 

The  ’97  Model. 


THE  *97  MODEL  BOYD  BRICK  PRESS  has  enormous  strength  and  great  durability  ;  it 
is  compact ;  the  adjustments  are  convenient ;  it  operates  quietly  and  smoothly;  the  workmanship  and 
material  are  of  the  best ;  the  design  ingenious,  and  shows  the  most  perfect  application  of  scientific  and 
mechanical  principles  to  the  art  of  brickmaking. 

THE  BOYD  is  the  only  Brick  Press  provided  with  an  independent  adjusting  device  for  regulat¬ 
ing  the  amount  of  clay  in  the  molds  and  the  pressure  on  the  brick.  This  feature  positively  ensures  equal 
pressure  and  finish  on  both  sides  of  the  brick,  and  no  granulated  or  soft  centers. 

Sent  on  trial  and  fully  guaranteed.  Eighty  presses  of  this  pattern  now  in  use.  Cannot  be  broken 
in  pressing  brick.  Write  for  descriptive  catalogue  No.  9. 

Chisholm,  Boyd  <5  White  Company, 

Office  and  Works:  57th  and  Wallace  Sts,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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The  Boyd  Brick  Press 


Another  Record  for  the  Boyd  Press: 

Six  of  our  SIX-MOIyD  PRESSES  in  use  on  ONE  YARD  since  1892.  Average  cost  of  repairs -for 
each  machine  One  Dollar  per  year. 

THE  BOYD  PRESS  has  always  been  distinguished  for  originality  in  design  and  construc¬ 
tion.  It  will  make  better  brick  from  clay  or  shale  than  can  be  made  from  the  same  material  by  any  other 
press.  It  is  selected  and  purchased  by  the  most  progressive  Brick  Makers.  The  largest  and  most  success¬ 
ful  brick  plants  in  the  country  are  using  Boyd  Presses. 

Chisholm,  Boyd  <S  White  Company, 

Office  and  Works;  57th  and  Wallace  Sts.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Built  in  the  following  sizes  : 


CAPACITY 

Two-Mold 

Three-Mold 

Four-Mold 

Six-Mold 


PER  HOUR 
1,000  brick 
1,500  brick 
2,000  brick 
3,000  brick 


Write  for 

General  Catalogue  No.  10. 
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Bcartno  tbe  Stonntuces  of 


AWARDED  TO 


INCORPORATED 


pIRECTOft  OF  EXHIBITS 


EXCELLENCE  IN 

Sand-liime  Brick. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  MIMES  &.  METALLURGY 
GROUP  116 


flub  that  tbc  1H  older  thereof  has  been  Granted  In’  tbe 


3*urv  of  Hwavfcs 


tbe  Bwarb  as  tbereon  Inscribed. 


ebe  Httacbcb  Offtcal  Bwarb  IRibbon 


Ho  tbe  emblem  of  flutborltv’  of  tbc  Holder  to  mahe  Imown  to  tbe 
f.UorlOJb.it  be  has  received  tbe  distinction  of  an  award  from  tbe 


fj  utr-  ' 

p»:s(ABA  MiiM 

ji 


Jury  of  Bwarbs 


-  r  +5  “  s  -*  <- ■*  •  -*  v  * 
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H.  HUE.NNEKE.S  COMPANY, 

Engineers  and  Contractors  for  the 
Erection  of  Sand=Lime  BricK  Factories. 


Western  Office: 

660  MonadnocK  Building, 
Chicago,  Ill. 


Main  Offices  : 
114=118  Liberty  Street, 
New  YorK,  N.  Y. 


“Huennekes  System” 
Sand-Lime  Bricks  and  Blocks. 
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T3RICKMAKERS: 

The  proof  of  every  pudding  is  in  the  eating  of  it.  Below  are 
some  remarks  from  one  who  has  tried  the  pudding  recently.  We 
can  produce  much  similar  testimony  from  those  whose  experience 
stretches  over  a  long  period  of  years.  , 

This  is  the  age  of  great  achievements,  and  in  the  field  of  Brick 
Press  development  we  claim  to  lead  them  all. 

Write  for  our  catalog  and  let  us  tell  you  why  the  Ross- Keller 
is  better  for  pressing  Clay  or  Shale  or  Sand-Lime  or  Cement  than 
any  other. 

VISTA  HERMOSA 

SUGAR  AND  MERCANTILE  COMPANY. 

SUITE  1018  ASHLAND  BLOCK, 

CHICAGO. 

Works  at  Vista  Hermosa,  Mexico. 

March  24,  1905. 

Ross-Keller  Triple  Pressure 

Brick  Machine  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Gentlemen — We  are  pleased  to  inform  you  that  the 
erection  of  our  brick  plant  is  now  complete,  and 
the  Ross-Keller  Press  which  we  purchased  of  you  is 
in  good  running  order. 

This  Press  is  making  the  most  beautiful  brick 
we  ever  saw,  and  is  giving  us  splendid  satisfac¬ 
tion.  We  are  more  than  pleased  with  the  machine 
and  can  conscientiously  recommend  it  to  anyone  who 
is  looking  for  a  first  class,  up-to-date  Press. 

We  can  see  ahead  of  us  a  demand  and  a  place  for 
all  the  brick  that  we  can  make  on  the  Ross-Keller, 
and  the  outlook  for  our  brick  enterprise  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  promising. 

With  good  wishes  for  your  success,  we  beg  to 
remain,  Yours  very  truly, 

VISTA  HERMOSA  SUGAR  &  MERCANTILE  CO., 

By  DeWitt  C.  Bovee,  Pres. 


For  prices  and  particulars  address 

Ross-Keller  Triple  Pressure  Brick  Machine  Co. 

Fullerton  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  U.  S.  A. 


5-HE:  C WO  7 
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The  pernholtz  Brick 


Press. 


Simple— Durable— Economical— Guaranteed. 


THE  NEW  FOUR-MOLD  FERNHOLTZ. 


py  Press  Evet*  Built? 

4th.  Because  it  costs  less  for  repairs,  and  is  so  con¬ 
structed  that  all  parts  are  accessible. 

5th.  Because  it  presses  the  material  from  both  bot¬ 
tom  and  top,  producing  a  uniform  sold  brick  with¬ 
out  granulated  centers. 

6th.  Because  it  is  the  only  distinct  cam  movement 
press  on  the  market. 

We  manufacture  Hand  Presses,  Pulverizers,  Mixers  and  a  complete  line 

of  brickyard  supplies. 


OUhy  is  it  the  Best  1 

• 

1  st.  Because  it  exerts  greater  pressure  and  holds  it 
on  the  material  longer  than  any  other  Dry  Press. 
2nd.  Because  it  takes  less  power  to  operate  it  we 
use  a  six-inch  belt. 

3rd.  Because  it  is  fitted  with  the  Fernholtz  Patent 
Mold  Box,  the  best  made. 


The  pet*nholtz  Brnek  Olaehinepy  Company 

Boyle  Avenue  and  Old  JVIanehestei?  I^oad,  St.  Ltouis,  CHo. 
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Still  in  the 
Lead 

AND 

One  Step 
Further 
Forward. 


Even  stronger  than 
ever,  and  all  self=con= 
tained.  Greater  pres= 
sure  and  fewer  work¬ 
ing  parts  than  any 
other  machine.  Sim¬ 
ple,  massive,  compact, 
and  SHIPPED  IN  ONE 
PIECE. 


Sold  by 

CHICAGO  BRICK  MACHINERY  CO., 

Great  Northern  Bide.  miroo-rc 
No.  77  Jackson  Blvd.  ^»lCagO. 


Manufactured  by 

lien  Foundry  k  made  Ms, 

ANDERSON,  IND. 


Berg  Brick  Press 


New  Mode 


Back  View 


6/— 
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The  Best  Guide. 

But  think  it  over, 
Brother, 

“The  Press  That 
Scott  Builds” 

is  mighty  good  com¬ 
pany  to  keep  in. 

If  you  don’t  believe 
it,  write  for  that  special 
letter  entitled: 

“A  Good  Name  is  Rather  to  be 
Chosen  Than  Great  Riches.” 


THE  BEST  WE 

to  a  successful  career  is  found  in  being 

m  good  coni  frop  toe 

SWT. 

.✓ 

That’s  the  point  we  want  to  emphasize 
this  month. 


Sntl  itlaiiMiii 


The  Improved  Andrus  Four-Mold  Press. 


have  you  heard  that  we  are  building  the  Scott  Nine-Foot  Dry 
Pan?  Well,  we  couldn’t  help  it.  Our  friends  made  us  do  it. 


609  Commonwealth  Trust  Bldg. 
ST.  LOUIS. 
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The  Gratis  Special  Four  and  Five  Mold  Brick  Press 
for  Dry  or  Semi-Dry  Clay  and  Sand-Lime  Brick. 


The  Grath  Special  Two  and  Three  Mold 
Brick  Press. 


The  Grath  Special  One  and  Two  Mold  Brick 
Press,  for  Plain  and  Ornamental  Brick, 
on  Edge  or  on  Flat. 


The  Grath  Special  Hand-Power  Brick 
Press,  for  Plain  and  Ornamental 
Press  Brick. 


The  Grath  Revolving  Roofing 
Tile  Press. 

Strongest  and  Simplest  Made. 


The  Grath  Roofing  Tile  and  Trimming  Press. 
No  Roofing  Tile  Plant 
Complete  Without  This  Press. 


Positively  the  Best  Line  of  Press 
in  the  Market. 


Brick  and  Roofing  Tile  Machinery 
Fully  Guaranteed. 


We  have  the  Latest  and  Best  Kilns  for 
Burning  All  Kinds  of  Clay  Ware. 


Our  Improved  Gas  and  Coking  Furnace 
is  the  Best,  Simplest  and  Easiest  to 
Handle,  and  Will  Give  Satisfaction. 


Our  New  Solid  Bottom  Furnace,  With 
Vertical  Grates,  is  the  Best  Furnace  Ever 
Invented  for  Lump  or  Mine  Run  Coal. 

Will  Produce  Any  Heat  Desired,  and 
Will  Improve  Your  Ware. 


The  Grath  Up-Draft  Kiln. 


The  Grath  Down-Draft  Kiln. 


SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED. 


MACHINERY  DEPARTMENT. 

The  Grath  Dry,  Semi-Dry  Clay  and 
Sand-Lime,  One.  Two,  Four  and  Five 
Mold  Steam  Power  Brick  Presses. 

The  Grath  Dry  and  Semi -Dry  Clay 
Hand  Power  Brick  Press. 

The  Grath  Roofing  Tile  Press  (Revolv¬ 
ing.) 

The  Grath  Roofing  Tile  Press  (for  Trim¬ 
mings.) 


Economy  Oil  Burners  for  Atomizing  Fuel  or  Crude  Oil  With 
Steam  or  Air  Pressure. 

BEST  AND  CHEAPEST  MADE. 


KILN  AND  FURNACE  DEP’T. 

The  Grath  Up-Draft  Kilns. 

The  Grath  Improved  Perforated 
Floor  Down-Draft  Kilns. 

The  Grath  Combined  Radiating  Floor 
and  Direct  Down-Draft  Kilns  (Round  and 
Square.) 

The  Grath  Down-Draft  Continuous 
Chamber  Kiln. 

The  Grath  Improved  Gas  and  Coking 
Furnaces. 

The  Grath  Improved  Solid  Bottom  Fur¬ 
naces  With  Vertical  Grates. 


Lieber’s  Code. 

Cable  Address : 
GRATH,  St.  Louis. 


Illinois  Supply  &  Construction  Co., 

Bell,  Main  235. 


sx.  louis,  mo. 


QU  CU8CH  <1  WC'98  PR1NT1N6  CO.,  ST.  LOWS. 
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503  ODD  FELLOWS  BUILDING,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

Belleville,  Ill.,  July  24-1903. 

The  Williams  Patent  Crusher  &  Pulv.  Co., 

S t .  Louis ,  Mo . 

Gen  t lemen : - - 

Replying-  to  yours  of  the  11th  inst.  The  #3  Roller 
Breaker  plate  pulverizer  we  purchased  from  you  last  winter  is  giving 
entire  satisfaction.  We  are  enabled  to  work  our  clay  as  damp  as  we 
wish  without  fear  of  choking-  the  machine  and  can  reg-ulate  the  grinding- 
in  a  few  minutes  with  the  adjustable  Roller  breaker  plate.  The  ma¬ 
chine  has  fully  satisfied  us  in  making  the  change.  Wishing  you  suc¬ 
cess,  we  remain,  '  Yours  truly, 

This  machine  shipped  Feb.  1,1903.  No.  564.  Anthony  Ittner  Brick  Co., 

Total  number  machines  shipped  to  date,  860.  Per  W.  W.  Ittner. 


FOR  CLAY  DIRECTLY  FROM  THE  BANK. 


U.  S.  PATENTS. 

No.  544,336,  dated  August 
13,  1895. 

No.  11,634, 
dated  Oct.  26th,  1897. 

No.  590,748,  dated 
September  28,  1897. 

No.  589,236,  dated  August 
31  1897. 

No.  604,485,  dated  May 
24,  1898. 

No.  646,249, 
dated  March  27,  1900. 

No.  646,250,  dated  March 
27  1900. 

No.  646,278,  dated  March 
27,  1900. 

No.  657,998,  dated 
September  18.  1900. 

No.  711,688, 
dated  Oct.  21st,  1902. 

Nos.  30,347  and  30,348, 
dated  March  14,  1899. 

No.  726,602,  dated  April 
28th,  1903. 

No.  728,643,  dated  May 
19th,  1903. 

No.  730,503,  dated  June 
9th,  1903. 


IB.  . 


WET  MATERIAL  MACHINE 


REGULATED  BY  HAND  WHEEL  AND  SCREW. 


FOREIGN  PATENTS 


Germany,  No.  105,777, 
dated  August  31st,  1897. 

England,  No.  19,988, 
dated  Aug.  31st,  1897. 

France,  No.  210,062  dated 
August  31,  1897. 

Belgium,  No.  130,788, 
dated  August  31,  1897. 

India,  No.  434, 
dated  Feb.  14,  1898. 

Canada,  No.  60,048, 
dated  May  17,  1898. 

Germany,  No.  121,320, 
dated  Aug.  28th,  1900. 

England,  No.  15,296, 
dated  Aug.  28th,  1900. 

France,  No.  303,336, 
dated  Aug.  28th,  1900. 

Belgium,  No.  151,807, 
dated  Aug-  28th,  1900. 

Canada,  No.  70,732, 
dated  April  26th,  1901. 


Williams  Patent  Crusher  and  Pulverizer  Co., 


2701  TO  2711  NORTH  BROADWAY, 

S. 


General  Sales  Office,  Suite  545,  Old  Colony  Bldg.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Western  and  Pacific  Office,  42  Stuart  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


ST. 


LOUIS,  MO.,  U. 


A. 
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JOHNSONBUPG  VITRIFIED  BRICK  CO 

Johnsonburg,  Penn. 

PS  Brick  and  Block. 

High  Grade  Fire  Brick.  Samples  on  Application. 


PRESTON  BRICK  COMPANY, 

Manufacturer  of 

Vitrified  Shale  Paving  Brick, 

SEWER  AND  HARD  BUILDING  BRICK. 
Hornellsville,  N.  Y. 


dew  HOIK  Bit  4  Paving  Co., 

Manufacturers  of 

VITRIFIED  PUKING  BRICK, 

Sewer  and  Hard  Building  Brick, 

.  .  .  ALSO  .... 

Berlin  Vitrified  Brick  that  Withstands  ail  Acids. 


ao.  s..°Jpkcll  building.  SYRACUSE.  N.  Y. 


SHAWMUT  VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICK  WORKS, 

Shawmut,  Pa.  Alfred  Yates,  Gen.  Mgr. 

Tltrlfled  Stale  ana  Fire  Clay  Paving  Bricks  and  Blocks. 

Burned  in  Yates’  Patent  Kiln. 

Samples  and  Prices  on  Application. 


PA 'building  •  BRICK  AND  BLOCK  *  FOUNDATIOf^LK 

The  Barr  Clay  Co. 

C.  C.  Barr,  Pres.  -  Streator,  III. 


Do  You  Want  Clay? 

WE  OWN  AND  OPERATE  EXTENSIVE  DE¬ 
POSITS  OF  THE  VERY  BEST  GRADES. 

pipe  Clays,  Tet*t*a  Cotta  Clays,  ka°H 
lin,  and  pipe  and  moulding  Sands. 

Have  been  in  the  business  for  TWENTY-FOUR 
years,  and  are  prepared  to  meet  every  reasonable  demand. 
Unsurpassed  snipping  facilities.  Prices  and  samples  free. 

The  BLOOMFIELD  CLAY  CO., 

(C.  A.  Bloomfield,  Treas.  and  Manager) 

P  O.  Box  413.  METUCHEN,  N.J. 


The  Eastern  Terra-Cotta,  Brick  and  Tile  Go. 

423  Old  South  Bldg.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Dealer  in  Face  Brick,  Fire  Proofing,  Sewer  Pipe,  Flue  Lin¬ 
ings,  and  all  structural  materials  of  clay. 

Prices  acd  estimates  on  application. 


VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICK. 

A  valuable  treatise  on  the  manufacture  and  use  of 
Paving  Brick  up-to-date.  By  H.  A.  Wheeler,  E.  M. 
Mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  $1.00. 

T.  A.  RANDALL  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Indianapolis. 


Bricklaying 

i 

By  OWEN  B.  MAGINNIS. 

A  Practical  Book  by  an  Experienced  Workman. 
This  work  represents  the  best  up-to-date  practice. 
100  pages  of  text.  150  engravings  illustrating 
clearly  every  important  phase  of  the  work.  Price, 
in  cloth  covers,  by  mail,  $1.50.  Full  table  of  con¬ 
tents  mailed  to  any  address  free.  Write  to 

T.  A.  RANDALL  <5  CO., 

Publishers, 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


STREET  PAVEMENTS 

and  PAVING  MATERIALS. 

A  Manual  of  City  Pavements:  The  Methods  and  Materials  of 
Their  Construction.  For  the  Use  of  Students,  Engi¬ 
neers,  and  City  Officials. 

By  GEORGE  W.  TILLS0N,  C.  E., 

President  Brooklyn  Engineers’  Club,  Mem.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  Mem, 
Am.  Soc.  Municipal  Improvements,  and  Ihin.  Asst.  Engineer , 
Department  of  Highways,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

8vo.  xii+532  pages  ;  60  figures.  Cloth,  $4.00. 

Contents The  History  and  Development  of  Pavements.  Stone, 
Asphalt,  Brick-clays  and  the  Manufacture  of  Paving  Brick. 
Cement,  Cement  Mortar  and  Concrete.  The  Theory  of  Pave¬ 
ments.  Cobble  and  Stone-block  Pavements.  Asphalt  Pave¬ 
ments.  Brick  Pavements.  Wood  Pavements.  Broken-stone 
Pavements.  Plans  and  Specifications.  The  Construction  of 
Street-car  Tracks  in  Paved  Streets.  Width  of  Streets  and  Road¬ 
ways,  Curbs,  Sidewalks,  etc.  Asphalt  Plants. 

The  CI.AY.WORKEH,  Indianapolis. 


Seger’s  Collected  Writings 


This  wonderful  book  is  really  a  modern  encyclopaedia  of  the 
clay  industries.  It  is  not  a  high-priced  book  of  worthless  recipes, 
but  the  careful  investigation  and  explanation  of  all  the  great 
problems  of  the  clay  industries,  made  by  the  most  expert  and 
scientific  clayworker  who  ever  lived. 


In  this  mon umental  German  work  of  some  1,000  pages,  we  have 
the  foundation  of  all  modern  knowledge  on  clays,  brick,  terra 
cotta,  pottery  bodies  and  glazes,  kilns,  kiln  gases,  etc. 

We  feel  assured  that  no  up-to-date  clayworker  can  afford  to 
be  without  this  work.  It  is  Issued  in  two  volumes.  Vol.  I,  of  550 
pages.  Vol.  II  Is  now  ready.  The  price  is  ($15.00)  for  the  two  vol¬ 
umes  ;  separate  volumes  $7.50  each,  paid  In  advance. 

Send  all  orders  to 


Committee — 

Edward  C.  Stover,  Chairman. 
H.  A.  Wheeler, 

Edward  Orton,  Jr.,  Secretary. 
Stanley  G.  Burt,  Treasurer. 
A.  V.  Bleininger,  Editor. 


American  Ceramic  Society 

Stanley  G.  Burt, 

Treas.  Rookwood  Pottery, 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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The  Purington  Paving  Brick  Co., 

of  GALESBURG,  ILLINOIS, 

:  T  AS  the  largest  and  best  equipped  plant  in  the  United  States  for  the  manufacture 
of  Paving  and  Sidewalk  Brick.  The  Galesburg  Paving  Brick  have  a  reputation 
second  to  none,  and  this  Company  points  with  pride  to  its  record  for  quality  of 
material  and  its  methods  of  conducting  its  business. 

Correspondence  respectfully  solicited. 

Tit  Teire  name  viiiilitf  BiM  it., 

Manufacturers  of  Best  Quality 

Clinton  Paving 

Brick  Company, 

Manufacturers  of  the  Highest  Quality  of 

VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICE. 

You  should  use  them  in  sewers  and  build¬ 
ing  foundations  as  well  as  streets.  If  you 
do  not  think  so — write  us,  we  will  say  why. 

- • - 

Address  WILL  P.  BLAIR,  Sec’y, 

29  South  Seventh  St.,  TERRE  HAUTE,  IND. 

Paving  Brick 

Which  are  offered  to  the  municipalities  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  States  under  positive  guarantee  as  to  wearing 
quality.  None  better. 

Prices  and  samples  sent  on  application. 
Correspondence  solicited. 

Office  and  Works:  Clinton,  Ind. 

R.  D.  Ctjlver,  W.  P.  Whitney, 

Pres,  and  Gen’l  Man.  Sec’y  and  Treas. 

The  Wabash  Clay  Co., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  ALL  SHALE 

PAVING  BLOCKS. 

Our  leading  brands  are  Poston  Block,  Wabash  Standards, 
“Specials,”  for  crossings  on  macadam  streets,  Gutter  Blocks 
and  Columbian  Sidewalk  Brick. 

Our  material  has  for  years  successfully  stood  the  heaviest 
traffic  of  Indianapolis,  Terre  Haute,  East  St.  Louis  and  dozens  of 
other  large  cities  of  Indiana  and  Illinois.  We  ask  investigation 
and  comparison  by  those  seeking  the  best  paving  material.  Sam¬ 
ples  furnished  on  application. 

Office  and  Works  at  VEEDERSBURG,  IND. 

Western  Brick  Co., 

DANVILLE,  ILL. 

Western  Pavers, 
Impervious  Red  Building 
Brick.  Wire  Cut  and  Repressed. 

Capacity,  60,000,000  Yearly. 

f'iv/e:  railroads. 

T.  B.  McAVOY.  President.  FRANK  B.  McAVOY,  Sec.  and  Treas. 

McAvoy  Vitrified  Brick  Co., 

of  PHILADELPHIA,  PENNSYLVANIA. 

Is  the  largest  and  best  equipped  plant  in  the  East  for  the  manufacture  of 
Paving  Brick.  All  brick  sold  under  a  guarantee. 

Correspondence  solicited. 

OFFICE:— 1345  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia.  WORKS:— Perkiomen  Junction,  Penn. 
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If  We  Could  Take  This 

Drier  to  You 

OR  IF  we  could  take  you  to  one  of  the  very  many  prosperous  brickmaking 
plants  throughout  America  where  this  Drier  is  in  successful  operation,  it 

_  wouldn’t  take  you  long  to  decide  that  it  is  the  Drier  YOUR  PLANT  needs. 

_  We  can’t  take  you  to  it,  nor  it  to  you,  but  we  CAN  send  you  the  letters 

of  many  brickmakers  whom  you  know,  who  have  been  drying  their  product  by 

The  Standard  Drying  System 

for  years.  And  you  can  get  into  personal  communication  with  any  of  these  concerns 
and  get  their  opinions,  based  on  experience. 

Our  Catalogue  “R”  describes  the  Standard  Natural  Draft  Steam  Drier  in  detail — - 
tells  WHY  it  works  so  satisfactorily  on  ALL  VARIETIES  of  clays — tells  HOW  it 
saves  time,  fuel  and  labor.  You  should  have  a  copy  of  this  valuable  booklet,  even  if 
you’re  not  ready  to  change  drying  systems.  Write  us,  and  it  will  come  by  return 
mail. 

The  Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co., 

Indianapolis,  Indiana. 


The  Official  Organ  of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  of  the  United  States  of  America. 


Vol.  XLIIL 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND.,  JUNE,  1905. 


No.  6. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  ARCHITECTURAL  TERRA 
COTTA  IN  AMERICA. 


FROM  ITS  PRESENT  high  state  of  perfection,  terra 
cotta  may  look  hack  upon  its  childhood,  when  the 
material  was  of  a  more  common  kind,  i.  e.,  the  red/ 
buff  and  gray  colors,  and  unglazed.  The  transition  has  been 
rapid  and  complete,  the  present  demand  being  for  the  more 
vari-colored  and  often  glazed  variety.  This  naturally  requires 


doing  good  and  noble  work.  The  active  members  of  this  so¬ 
ciety  are  among  the  most  advanced  ceramists  and  are  men 
who  do  not  hesitate  to  impart  their  knowledge  to  others. 
All  clayworkers  would  do  well  to  get  in  touch  with  this  body. 

We  refer  again  to  the  demand  for  “faience.”  Some  beau¬ 
tiful  work  is  being  accomplished  in  this  line.  McKim,  Mead 
&  White,  one  of  the  leading  firms  of  architects,  are  using  it 
largely,  and  when  such  people  take  hold  the  outlook  is  en¬ 
couraging.  The  great  advance  made  in  architectural  design, 
manifest  in  the  principal  new  buildings,  even  in  remote  parts 
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a  more  scientific  knowledge  of  materials  and  their  manipula¬ 
tion:  a  well-equipped  modern  plant  requires  a  chemist,  and 
scores  of  appliances  unknown  in  the  past. 

The  ceramic  art  is  making  great  strides  in  this  country. 
Until  recent  years,  ceramists  worked  more  or  less  in  the 
dark,  jealously  guarding  their  secrets,  but  in  this  analytical 
and  investigating  age  scarcely  anything  can  be  kept  a  secret. 

A  much  broader  spirit  prevails  now;  this  is  manifest  in 
the  transaction  of  the  American  Ceramic  Society,  which  is 


of  the  country,  has  increased  the  demand  for  terra  cotta. 
The  great  expense  in  having  elaborate  designs  executed  in 
stone  or  other  durable  materials  is  ever  a  drawback,  but  terra 
cotta  is  comparatively  cheap  and  certainly  unexcelled  in 
beauty. 

Clay  is  the  most  susceptible  of  all  materials  to  the  touch 
of  the  artist,  and,  when  properly  prepared  and  burned,  be¬ 
comes  one  of  the  most  durable  materials.  The  introduction 
of  the  steel  skeleton  constructions  of  tall  buildings  was  one 
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of  the  strongest  factors  in  bringing  about  the  general  use  and 
transformation  of  terra  cotta. 

The  comparative  lightness,  the  ease  with  which  it  is 
modelled  to  fit  the  steel  construction,  makes  it  almost  a  ne¬ 
cessity.  Especially  is  this  the  case  in  great  projection  of 
cornices  where  the  use  of  metal  is  undesirable.  The  only 
metal  in  ordinary  use  which  does  not  require  painting  is  cop¬ 
per.  This  being  so  dark  in  color,  bars  it  from  buildings 
where  good  taste  prevails.  For  instance,  many  building  of 
light  color  are  frequently  ruined  in  artistic  beauty  by  almost 
black  copper  cornices. 

Designs  should  be  made  suitable  for  terra  cotta,  allowing 
it  to  be  cut  into  small  pieces.  Absolute  straightness  is  im¬ 
possible  in  clay  products  and  the  irregularities  are  too  ap¬ 
parent  in  large  slabs  or  in  long  pieces  of  moldings.  We  are 
indebted  to  the  architects  for  appreciating  this  fact. 

The  merits  of  terra  cotta  are  manifest  and  many.  It  has 
acquired  an  individuality  of  its  own,  and  takes  its  place  as 
an  independent  material. 

It  was  our  pleasure  recently  to  visit  the  Conkling-Arm- 
strong  Terra  Cotta  Company,  at  their  comfortable  office  in 
the  Master  Builders’  Exchange.  Their  spontaneous  cordiality 
to  the  representative  of  The  Clay-Worker  naturally  sweet¬ 
ened  the  disposition  and  opened  that  individual’s  ear  for  all 
forthcoming  news. 

Receiving,  later,  an  invitation  to  visit  their  plant,  we 
grasped  the  opportunity  and  were  repaid  many  fold.  Mr. 
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Conkling  proved  a  delightful  guide,  and  was  so  enthusiastic¬ 
ally  explanatory  that  the  inspection  proved  a  pleasure  trip. 

The  plant  is  located  within  the  limits  of  the  city  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  giving  them  a  great  advantage  in  many  ways.  Their 
Philadelphia  work  is  delivered  direct  from  the  factory  to  the 
buildings,  saving  the  railroad  freight  and  avoiding  the  costly 
breakage  incident  to  railroad  transportation. 

Besides  these  advantages,  architects  and  builders  prefer 
to  have  their  material  made  where  they  can  watch  its  prog¬ 
ress. 

This  plant  was  almost  completely  destroyed  by  fire  last 
July.  Since  that  time  it  has  been  rebuilt  on  modern  lines. 
The  building  in  which  the  kilns  are  located  is  now  entirely 
fireproof. 

The  other  buildings  are  large  and  well  adapted  for  the 
work  done,  and  are  built  according  to  the  most  approved  con¬ 
struction.  No  money  has  been  spared  in  making  this  one  of 
the  most  efficient  and  up  to  date  plants. 

All  the  clay  for  the  fine  glaze  work  is  filtered,  making  it 
free  from  any  impurities.  All  the  machinery  is  driven,  and 
the  entire  plant  is  lighted,  by  electricity. 

Competition  is  sharp  in  this  business,  it  being  such  an 
attractive  one  that  many  have  embarked  in  it.  Consequently! 


every  effort  is  being  made  to  improve  the  quality  and  to 
lower  the  cost  of  manufacture.  The  finest  glazed  work  is 
now  sold  for  less  money  than  was  formerly  gotten  for  the 
most  common  plain  work.  Those  who  do  first-class  work  rely 
on  their  reputation  for  their  most  profitable  business. 

Architectural  terra  cotta  manufacture  was  begun  in  Phil¬ 
adelphia  by  the  firm  of  Stephens,  Leach  &  Conkling,  in  the 
year  188G.  The  Conkling-Armstrong  Terra  Cotta  Company  is 
the  outgrowth  of  that  firm,  having  been  organized  in  1894. 

This  company  has  executed  the  terra  cotta  in  many  of  the 
largest  buildings  in  the  country,  among  which  is  the  Wana- 
maker  store  in  New  York  city,  covering  the  entire  block 
bounded  by  Broadway,  Eighth  street,  Ninth  street  and  Fourth 
avenue.  The  upper  ten  stories  of  the  building  are  entirely 
terra  cotta,  besides  the  enclosed  court,  extending  from  the 
ground  floor  to  the  seventh.  The  entire  trimmings  of  this 
court  are  of  white  enamel  or  matt-glaze  work. 

Among  other  important  buildings  in  New  York  city  are 
the  Bowling  Green  Building,  Broadway  Tabernacle  and  Wal¬ 
dorf  Hotel. 

A  few  of  the  numerous  buildings  done  by  them  in  the 
Quaker  City  are  the  Witherspoon  Buildings,  Arcade  Building, 
St.  James  Hotel,  Wanamaker  Store,  Baptist  Publication 
Building,  Horticultural  Hall,  Keith’s  Theater,  Carnegie  Li- 
baries,  Sixth  street  and  Lehigh  avenue,  and  Fortieth  and 
Walnut  streets,  the  latter  in  white  enamel. 

The  Fifth  Ward  School,  Washington,  Pa.,  is  also  done  in 


The  Modeling  Department. 


the  same  highly  glazed  enamel  variety.  One  might  continue 
indefinitely  enumerating  the  many  beautiful  examples  of  the 
Conkling-Armstrong  terra  cotta,  such  as  the  Farmers  and 
Merchants  Bank,  Baltimore,  domes  of  the  State  Capitol,  Har¬ 
risburg,  Holland  Apartment  House,  Norfolk,  Va.,  and  the 
Postoffice,  Torrington,  Conn. 

Can  we  praise,  sufficiently,  this  ancient  and  beautiful  ma¬ 
terial  on  which  the  great  artists  of  all  ages  have  left  their 
immortal  stamp?  M.  E.  Lockington. 


WASHING  THE  AIR  OF  AN  OFFICE. 


Very  gratifying  results  are  said  to  have  followed  the  in¬ 
stallation  of  an  air  washing  apparatus  in  connection  with  the 
heating  and  ventilating  system  of  the  office  building  of  the 
H.  K.  Porter  Company,  Pittsburg,  Pa.  The  fan,  heater  and 
belted  motor  are  installed  in  the  basement  in  conjunction 
with  the  washer,  which  consists  of  a  metal  supporting  frame 
filled  with  broken  coke,  over  which  water  is  allowed  to 
trickle.  The  air  as  it  passes  between  the  fragments  of  coke 
is  thoroughly  cleansed  of  smoke  and  dust,  which  is  washed 
down  by  the  water  to  the  bottom  of  the  device  and  there  re¬ 
moved.  Previous  to  the  installation  of  this  plant,  drawings, 
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papers  and  the  like  became  very  dirty.  It  is  now  reported 
that  they  are  kept  perfectly  clean  at  all  times,  owing  to  the 
fact  that  no  air  can  get  into  the  building  except  through  the ' 
heating  apparatus,  where  it  is  very  thoroughly  and 
effectively  cleansed.  The  slight  pressure  maintained  within 
the  building  causes  outward  leakage  at  all  points. — Exchange. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

VALUE  OF  FUEL  OIL  COMPARED  WITH  COAL. 


By  J.  J.  Kocii. 


MANUFACTURER  OF  paving  brick 
asks  for  information,  though  The 
Clay-Worker,  relative  to  the  value  of 
fuel  oil,  compared  with  coal.  The 
following  data  may  afford  him  what 
is  desired,  for  the  purpose  of  com¬ 
parison: 

As  far  as  pecuniary  practical  re¬ 
sults  go,  oil  has  no  preferable  value 
in  burning  clayware,  excepting  as  re¬ 
gards  color,  and  that  is  of  no  especial 
value  in  paving  brick.  From  the  fact 
that  the  largest  petroleum  company  in  the  world  uses  coal  in 
preference  to  oil  proves  conclusively  that  the  value  of  fuel  oil 


fuel  oil  is  nothing  but  a  mixture  of  the  so-called  torch  oils,  or 
other  off-colored  oils  that  do  not  come  up  to  standard  grades 
or  classification,  and  residium  or  tar  that  is  left  in  the  oil  stills 
or  retorts.  The  gasoline  and  coal  oils  make  the  profit  for  the 
refiner,  and  the  so-called  fuel  oils  could  be  sold  at  the  same 
price  as  the  original  crude  oil  without  occasioning  any  appre¬ 
ciable  loss  to  the  refiner,  excepting  the  necessary  labor  for 
handling. 

SLACK  COAL. 

In  burning  slack  coal  the  use  of  coking  tables  is  a  good 
arrangement,  in  that  the  coke  produced  thereon  is  of  a  light, 
porous  nature,  so  that  it  will  readily  burn  when  so  coked 
without  any  pressure.  The  same  charge  that  is  placed  on  to 
coking  tables,  if  put  on  to  grates  direct,  would  undoubtedly 
cause  your  fires  to  die  out,  inasmuch  as  enough  air  could  not 
pass  through  the  grates,  and  fuel  to  keep  up  and  maintain 
combustion.  Coking  tables  should  not  be  condemned  because 
they  are  coking  tables,  as  it  depends  somewhat  upon  the  man 
who  handles  them.  In  some  places  they  have  proven  themselves 
very  good,  and  at  other  places  they  are  pronounced  worthless. 
Coking  tables  are  of  two  types,  one,  the  center  coking  table 
and  furnaces  on  each  side.,  and  the  other  has  two  coking 
tables,  one  on  each  side  and  the  furnace  in  the  center.  In  a 
modified  form  they  are  also  used — that  is,  the  coking  table  in 
the  front  and  the  furnace  in  the  rear,  and  some  have  the  fur¬ 
nace  in  the  front  and  the  coking  table  in  the  rear.  Yet  in  all 
types,  the  coking  tables  and  furnaces  are  used  in  conjunction 
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is  not  based  upon  its  calorific  value,  but  must  be  sought  for  in 
other  directions. 

It  is  not  advisable  to  use  crude  oil  for  fuel  oil,  as  it  con¬ 
tains  too  large  a  percentage  of  very  volatile  hydro-carbons, 
which  are  very  apt  to  cause  explosions,  and,  therefore,  great 
care  must  be  taken  in  the  use  of  crude  oil.  Besides,  the  crude 
oil  generally  contains  quite  a  proportion  of  water,  which  may 
cause  serious  damage  unless  the  oil  has  been  standing  long 
enough  to  allow  the  water  to  settle  out. 

Fuel  oil  from  the  refineries  is  a  totally  different  proposition 
from  crude  oil.  At  the  refineries  the  distilled  portions  of  the 
crude  oil  are  separated  into  definite  products,  having  positive 
fire  tests  and  true  commercial  values  as  such.  After  the  gas¬ 
olines  and  benzines  are  taken  off,  the  succeeding  distillates 
are  separated  according  to  their  respective  fire  tests,  such  as 
110  degrees  F.,  120  degrees  F.,  130  degrees  F.,  and  150  degrees 
F.,  which  constitute  the  ordinary  petroleum,  or  coal  oils.  Then 
the  headlight  oils,  of  175  and  180  degrees  F.,  are  taken  off. 
Oils  ranging  from  180  to  300  degrees  F.  are  the  so-called  torch 
oils  and  have  only  a  limited  sale  as  such.  When  the  refineries 
get  the  distillates  up  to  300  degrees  F.  fire  test,  and  the  pro¬ 
ducts  are  of  heavy  enough  specific  gravity  to  be  used  for  neu¬ 
tral  or  paraffine  oils,  then  they  are  marketed  for  sujh  pur¬ 
poses,  provided  the  color  is  good  enough.  But  the  commercial 
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with  each  other.  The  writer  has  handled  all  of  the  above 
styles  of  coking  tables  and  has  had  good  results,  provided  the 
fuel  was  adapted  thereto. 

One  thing  must  be  borne  in  mind,  and  that  is:  If  your 
coal  is  dirty  you  will  have  dirty  fires,  and  all  the  coking  tables 
will  never  take  the  impurities  out  of  the  coal.  There  is  just 
so  much  heat  in  a  pound  of  good,  clean  coal,  whether  it  is 
lump,  egg,  nut,  pea  or  slack  coal;  all  the  coking  table  does  is 
to  distill  off  the  gases  to  make  them  available  for  combustion, 
and  the  fine  particles  of  coal  will  be  baked  together  so  that  an 
open,  porous  structural  coke  is  produced,  which  will  readily 
burn  on  grates  or  in  a  solid-bottom  furnace. 

KILNS. 

Yes,  you  are  right.  Any  of  the  customary  types  of  down- 
draft  kilns  will  answer  the  purpose  for  burning  sidewalk 
brick  and  street  pavers,  as  the  brick  that  burns  the  hardest 
and,  consequently,  gets  the  softest  in  the  kiln  fires,  have  to 
carry  the  least  weight  and,  therefore,  retain  their  shape  better. 
There  is  no  question  but  that  the  gas  burning  people  can  manu¬ 
facture  cheaper  than  any  one  else  who  is  using  oil  or  coal,  un¬ 
less  perhaps  such  fuel  used  is  produced  right  on  the  place.  As 
to  installing  an  oil-burning  plant,  according  to  modern  practice, 
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it  will  be  necessary  to  have  a  large  storage  tank  for  fuel  oil, 
and  an  air-pump  to  spray  the  oil.  Do  not  let  anyone  persuade 
you  to  put  in  a  steam-spraying  plant.  In  the  first  place,  steam 
is  not  a  supporter  of  combustion;  secondarily,  it  takes  up  heat 
and  thereby  is  lost  for  heating  purposes,  and  lastly,  it  is  a 
nuisance,  as  when  the  steam  condenses  it  loses  its  efficiency. 
Then  it  takes,  besides,  a  pump  to  maintain  a  uniform  pressure 
to  suit  the  supply  pipes  for  the  oil  burning  at  the  kilns.  There 
should  also  be  two  supply  pipes  at  the  burners,  one  for  air  and 
one  for  oil,  fitted  up  so  that  they  can  be  easily  regulated,  and 
thus  have  constant  factors  to  work  with,  as  relates  to  the  air 
and  oil.  In  the  East,  at  a  number  of  places,  oil  burners  are 
used  in  tunnel  dryers,  where  steam  has  proven  a  failure.  To 
put  in  and  maintain  an  oil  burning  scheme  for  your  tunnel 
dryer  is  not  so  very  costly,  provided  the  balance  of  your  plant 
is  properly  equipped  for  oil. 

STATEMENT  OF  COAL  VS.  OIL. 

In  our  customary  estimating,  1,400  gal.  fuel  oil,  costing  us 
$49.00,  are  equal  in  heating  capacity  to  11  tons  of  coal,  or  94 
lbs.  of  coal  are  equal  to  21  cents,  if  coal  costs  (the  same  equiva¬ 
lent  for  heat  producing  capacity)  $4.45  per  ton,  to  equal  oil. 

Thus,  the  basic  figures  would  be — 1,400  gal.  oil,  costing 
$4900,  are  equal  in  heat-producing  capacity  to  11  tons  of  good 
coal.  On  this  basis,  coal  would  be  worth  $4.45  per  ton,  or  94 
lbs,  of  coal  would  cost  21  cents.  But  as  we  can  buy  good  coal, 
delivered  f.  o.  b.  cars  at  plant,  for  $2.25  a  ton,  and  figuring  on 
such  price,  it  would  cost  us  only  10%  cents  for  coal,  as  against 
21  cents  for  oil. 

(Figuring  by  another  method  theoretical).  Six  barrels  of 
oil  weigh  about  one  ton;  G  barrels  of  oil  are  equal  to  252  gal¬ 
lons.  ,  Two  hundred  and  fifty-two  gallons  of  oil,  at  3J  cents 
per  gallon,  cost  $8.82.  One  lb.  of  oil  equal  to  2  lbs.  of  coal, 
or  1  ton  of  oil,  costing  $8.82,  equal  to  2  tons  of  coal;  or  2  tons 
of  coal,  at  $4.41  per  ton,  are  equal  to  1  ton  of  oil,  costing  $8.82; 
or  2  tons  of  coal,  at  $2.00  per  ton,  equal  $4.00,  then  oil  would 
have  to  be  worth  $4.00  per  ton,  or  1  3-5  cents  per  gallon. 

But  this  tremendous  saving  on  coal  is  only  apparent,  as  we 
have  to  furnish  additional  help  during  the  day  to  wheel  in 
coal  and  wheel  out  ashes,  besides  taking  a  little  longer  time  to 
burn  with  coal  than  oil,  unless  large  furnaces  are  put  in,  in 
order  to  make  quick  time  to  enable  you  to  get  the  heat  faster 
into  kilns.  We  also  figure  on  a  certain  percentage  of  flashed 
ware  when  using  coal,  but  we  can  sell  this  class  of  ware  as 
seconds,  and  be  in  line  with  close  competition. 

Report  on  actual  tests  made  at  St.  Louis  under  steam 
boilers : 

Crude  oil,  estimated  at  2  cents  per  gallon,  ordinary  steam 
coal  at  $1.25  per  ton.  Figured  on  a  basis  of  the  evaporation  of 
a  thousand  pounds  of  water,  the  oil  costs  $17.54;  coal  costs 
$12.50;  in  favor  of  coal,  $5.04.  Second  test,  with  different  kinds 
of  oil,  the  same  coal  and  the  same  boilers,  under  the  same 
conditions,  the  oil,  however,  costing  3  cents  per  gallon.  On 
the  same  basis,  the  oil  cost  $29.28;  coal  cost  $12.50;  difference 
in  favor  of  coal,  $1G.78. 

CONCLUSIONS  AKBIVED  AT,  ETC. 

In  using  coal  we  cannot  make  as  fast  or  as  good  time  as 
with  oil.  Have  to  figure  on  wear  and  tear  in  furnaces,  haul¬ 
ing  coal  and  ashes  and  a  small  percentage  of  flashed  goods. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  a  factor  of  good  coior  in  burn¬ 
ing  with  oil,  ease  of  handling,  less  work  for  the  burner,  but  at 
a  higher  cost. 

The  results  that  are  possible  for  you  can  be  ascertained  by 
judicious  experimenting. 


All’s  Well  in  Idaho. 

Editor  of  The  Clay-Worker  : 

Enclosed  find  $2.00  for  The  Clay-Worker.  Will  state  we 
expect  to  have  a  good  run  for  brick  this  season.  Will  very 
likely  make  1,500,000.  We  have  less  brick  left  over  this 
spring  than  at  any  time  for  four  years.  We  are  also  figuring 
on  erecting  a  sand  linie  brick  plant  about  twenty  miles  from 
here  this  fall.  A.  Gordon  &  Son. 


VENTILATING  BY  OPEN  FIRE  PLACE. 


Judging  from  the  various  schemes  for  ventilating  build¬ 
ings  which  have  come  under  my  notice,  says  W.  Harman,  in 
a  paper  recently  read  before  the  Architectural  Association,  I 
am  surprised  to  find  what  little  attention  is  given  to  even 
the  most  elementary  calculations  as  to  the  probable  results 
which  will  be  attained,  notwithstanding  that  certain  data 
have  been  arrived  at  which  experience  proves  to  be  fairly  re¬ 
liable  and  so  simple  that  there  is  no  excuse  for  neglecting  to 
employ  them.  Failure,  where  it  takes  place,  results  generally 
from  underestimating  the  supply  of  air  necessary  for  secur¬ 
ing  efficient  ventilation,  and  from  the  employment  of  restrict¬ 
ed  areas  of  inlet  or  outlet  channels,  opening  or  ducts.  An 
ordinary  room  is  provided  with  one  fireplace  flue,  and,  as 
previously  stated,  when  a  fire  is  lighted,  that  flue  is  prac¬ 
tically  the  only  outlet  of  air  from  the  room.  Consequently 
by  ascertaining  the  velocity  of  air  passing  up  the  flue  and  the 
sectional  area  of  the  flue,  it  is  easy  to  find  how  much  air  will 
pass  through  the  room  in  a  given  time. 

Several  influences  will  be  at  work  at  varying  times  which 
will  affect  the  velocity  of  air  passing  up  the  flue,  such  as  more 
or  less  fire  in  the  grate,  more  or  less  force  of  wind  outside, 
etc.;  but,  under  medium  conditions,  a  flow  of  about  5  cubic 
feet  per  second  may  be  taken  as  the  volume  passing  up  an 
ordinary  14x10  inch  flue.  Kindly  note  that  I  give  the  volume 
at  about  5  cubic  feet.  I  do  this  for  the  purpose  of  simplicity, 
and  because  it  is  near  enough  for  practical  purposes  and  can 
easily  be  remembered.  If  5  feet  be  multiplied  by  GO  times  GO, 
the  result — namely,  18,000  feet — will  be  the  volume  of  air 
passing  through  the  room  in  an  hour,  and  if  change  of  air  be 
demanded  at  the  rate  of-six  times  per  hour,  the  cubical  capac¬ 
ity  of  a  room  with  only  one  fire-place  flue  should  not  exceed 
3,000  feet,  say  20  feet  by  15  feet  by  10  feet. 

A  point  to  which  I  have  given  some  consideration  is  the 
size  of  a  special  inlet  relative  to  that  of  an  ordinary  fire-place 
flue.  A  good  rule  is  to  have  it  of  ample  dimensions,  with  easy 
means  for  its  regulation.  It  is  then  the  fault  of  the  occu¬ 
pants  if  care  be  not  taken  to  adjust  -it  to  requirements.  The 
difficulty,  however,  is  that  people  are  generally  careless  in 
paying  attention  to  so  simple  an  appliance.  On  a  windy  day 
the  opening  will  be  closed  to  prevent  discomfort  from  drafts, 
and  no  one  thinks  of  opening  it  in  calmer  weather.  I  have 
therefore  come  to  the  conclusion  that  when  the  inlet  is  placed 
as  I  advise — on  the  same  side  as  the  fire-place  and  as  nearly 
central  thereto  as  possible,  about  two  feet  below  the  ceiling 
— a  clear  opening  of  about  one-half  the  area  of  the  outlet 
flue  will  suffice,  for  the  following  reasons:  (1)  If  the  inlet  is 
simply  through  an  external  wall  there  will  he  less  friction 
than  in  the  long  outlet  flue,  therefore  the  velocity  can  be 
greater.  (2)  Because,  with  a  properly  formed  and  louvred 
inlet,  the  additional  velocity  in  the  upper  and  unoccupied 
portion  of  the  room  will  distribute  the  air  throughout  better 
than  if  entering  at  low  velocity.  (3)  Because  variations  in 
the  force  of  wind  outside  will  not  be  so  much  noticed  within 
the  room  when  the  area  of  inlet  opening  is  not  excessive. — 
Ohio  Architect  and  Builder. 


HOW  MANY  KINDS  OF  INSURANCE  ARE  THERE? 


Here  is  a  Western  agent’s  list,  which  may  or  may  not  be 
complete:  Fire,  life,  safe,  rents,  theft,  credit,  patent,  marine, 
tornado,  accident,  burglary,  sprinkler,  lightning,  plate  glass, 
transportation,  tourists’  baggage,  bank  and  messenger,  rob¬ 
bery,  tailors’  and  furniture  floaters’,  physicians’  and  drug¬ 
gists’  liability,  travelers’  samples,  fidelity,  official,  guaranteed 
attorneys’  department,  contract,  judicial  and  court  bonds, 
teams,  health,  postal,  elevator,  casualty,  flywheel,  leaseholds, 
automobile,  contingent,  steam  boiler,  landlords’  liability, 
workmen’s  collective,  liquor  dealers’  license,  general  liability, 
hold-up  insurance,  bank  accounts. — Insurance  Press. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

CLAY  SHINGLE  AND  TILE  THE  ROOFING  MATERIAL 

OF  THE  FUTURE. 


" Push  —Don't  Knock, 


MANUFACTURE  OF  ROOFING  tile  has,  in  the 
tffdT  opinion  of  the  writer,  the  brightest  future  of  any 
line  of  clay  products  on  the  market.  The  de¬ 
mand  for  this  class  of  roofing  material  is  in¬ 
creasing  very  rapidly  and,  undoubtedly,  the  day 
is  not  far  distant  when  the  majority  of  all  of 
our  most  substantial  public  buildings  and  better 
class  of  residences  will  use  this  class  of  roofing 
material  almost  exclusively,  in  localities  where 
it  can  be  secured  at  a  reasona¬ 
ble  figure. 

Tile  as  a  roofing  material 
well  deserves  the  reputation  it 
is  slowly  but  gradually  gaining 
for  itself,  for  it  is  beyond  a 
doubt  the  most  durable  and 
artistic  roofing  material  on  the 
market  and  being  made  of  well 
burnt  shale  or  clay  it  has  all 
of  the  same  virtues  that  its 
brother  clay  products  have  for 
their  respecti  ve  purposes. 

Roofing  tile  when  well  burnt 
is  one  of  the  best  known  non¬ 
conductors  of  both  heat  and 
cold,  is  not  brittle  and  will 
not  crack  or  break  all  to  pieces 
like  slate  when  subjected  to  a 
high  temperature  from  an  ad¬ 
joining  fire.  They  have  enor¬ 
mous  strength  without  excess¬ 
ive  weight,  and  will  readily 
support  a  man’s  weight  in 
walking  over  them  when  laid 
on  the  roof. 

The  most  popular  and  prac¬ 
tical  tile  in  use  at  present  in 
this  country  is  what  is  known 
as  the  interlocking  tile,  and 
which  has  many  points  of  ad¬ 
vantage  in  practical  use,  viz: 

Will  readily  give  to  the  struc¬ 
tural  motion  of  the  roof  with¬ 
out  breaking.  Any  part  of  the 
roof  can  be  readily  repaired 
without  interfering  with  any 
of  the  adjoining  tile.  Weigh 
les3  per  square  than  any  other 
type  of  tile.  Being  made  in  a 
corrugated  style,  has  greater 
strength.  Can  also  be  laid 
cheaper  than  any  other  style 
of  tile. 

This  type  of  tile  is  manufac¬ 
tured  by  several  different  tile 
factories  in  various  parts  of  the 

United  States,  with  only  perhaps  a  slight  variation  in  the  design, 
the  virtues  of  all  details  being  practically  the  same,  although 
each  and  every  manufacturer  claiming,  of  course,  superiority  in 
detail. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  considerable  jealousy  and  selfish¬ 
ness  existing  between  the  various  manufacturers,  which  feeling 
no  doubt  iu  the  course  of  time  will  be  overcome.  Unless  the  al¬ 
most  universal  and  infallible  rule  essential  to  the  improving  of 
quality  and  reduction  of  cost  is  broken,  the  roofing  tile  manufac¬ 
turers  cannot  expect  to  make  any  great  strides  forward  but  will 
undoubtedly  remain  in  their  same  old  ruts  for  some  time  to  come. 
Each  and  every  manufacturer  has  an  idea  that  bis  method  of 


Upon  the  door  I  saw  a  sign: 

I  cried,  “Jl  motto!  Jtnd  it’s  mine!” 

Ji  wiser  thing  I  never  saw — 

No  Median  or  Persian  law 
Should  be  more  rigidly  enforced 
Than  this,  from  verbiage  divorced— 

Its  logic’s  firm  as  any  rock — 

“ Push — don’t  knock.” 

’Twas  simply  meant  to  guide  the  hand 
Of  those  who  wish  to  sit  or  stand 
Within  the  unassuming  door 
This  weight  of  sermonry  that  bore. 
’Twas  never  meant  to  teach  or  preach. 
But  just  to  place  in  easy  reach 
The  ear  of  him  who  dealt  in  stock— 
‘‘Push — don’t  knock.” 

But  what  a  guide  for  life  was  that — 
Strong,  philosophical  and  pat; 

How  safe  a  chart  for  you  and  me 
While  cruising  o’er  life’s  restless  sea; 
Push,  always  push,  with  goal  in  view; 
Don’t  knock — avoid  the  hammer  crew, 
This  rule  will  save  you  many  a  shock; 
‘‘Push — don’t  knock.” 

When  on  that  door  /  see  the  sign, 

I  say,  ‘‘Great  motto,  you  are  mine!” 

No  stronger  sermon  ever  fell 
From  human  lips;  no  sage  could  tell 
The  hoUhead  youth  more  nearly  how 
To  point  always  his  vessel’s  prow; 
There  are  no  wiser  words  in  stock; 
‘‘Push — don’t  knock.” 

■ — Baltimore  JImerican. 


manufacturing  tile  is  superior  to  those  of  his  competitor  and  that 
his  secret  must  be  well  guarded  for  his  own  personal  welfare. 

Whenever  this  selfish  method  is  entirely  eliminated  and 
buried  forever,  and  the  various  manufacturers  get  together  in  a 
.  brotherly  and  business-like  manner  to  discuss  their  difficulties 
and  best  methods  of  overcoming  them,  how  to  increase  the  de¬ 
mand  as  well  as  improve  the  quality,  also  devise  suitable  means 
for  decreasing  the  cost ;  then,  and  not  until  that  time,  will  there 
ever  be  any  great  strides  made  forward  in  the  roofing  tile 
business 

“Two  heads  are  better  than  one  if  one  is  a  sheep's  head.” 

The  above  assertion  is  beyond  contradiction,  and  has  been 

proven  in  all  lines  of  business. 
There  are  a  great  many  men 
who,  after  being  engaged  in 
the  roofing  tile  business  a  short 
time,  become  possessed  of  the 
idea  that  they  have  super¬ 
human  mental  faculties  and 
thoroughly  understand  all 
details  pertaining  to  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  tile  and  can  only 
be  convinced  of  their  lack  of 
knowledge  on  this  particular 
line  after  they  have  completely 
exhausted  their  finances,  and 
some  cannot  even  then  see  their 
mistakes  caused  by  the  lack  of 
knowledge  and  experience  in 
this  particular  industry. 

This  assertion  reminds  me 
of  a  remark  made  by  one  of  our 
most  successful  brick  manufac¬ 
turers  not  long  ago.  He  said 
that  after  he  had  been  in  the 
brick  business  a  couple  of 
years,  he  thought  that  he  was 
thoroughly  practical  in  all  the 
details  pertaining  to  their  man¬ 
ufacture,  but  now  that  he  has 
been  engaged  constantly  for 
fifteen  years  in  manufacturing 
brick,  he  had  about  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  he  knew  very 
little  about  the  manufacture 
of  brick,  at  any  rate  he  realizes 
that  he  has  some  things  to 
learn. 

The  manufacture  of  roof¬ 
ing  tile  is  by  far  more  compli¬ 
cated  than  the  manufacture 
of  brick,  having  considerably 
more  detail  work  pertaining 
there  to,  hence  the  individual 
who  thinks  that  he  has  mas¬ 
tered  the  art  thoroughly  with 
a  few  months’  experience,  cer¬ 
tainly  has  an  exalted  opinion 
of  his  mental  faculties,  which 
opinion  he  is  utterly  unable  to  practically  demonstrate.  In  the 
writer’s  opinion  there  is  a  vast  field  for  improvement  in  most  all 
details  pertaining  to  the  manufacture  of  roofing  tile  and  the 
sooner  the  various  manufacturers  get  together  and  discuss  their 
various  ideas  and  experiences,  the  better  for  all  concerned. 

This  suggestion  has  been  proven  practically  by  the  brick 
manufacturers  who  have  made  greater  strides  forward  in  the 
past  fifteen  or  twenty  years  than  they  ever  made  during  a  period 
of  150  years  previous  to  their  organization  known  as  the  N.  B. 
M.  A.  Better  machinery,  better  facilities  for  drying  and  burn¬ 
ing  and  last,  but  by  no  means  the  least  important,  better  methods 
of  managing  and  marketing  their  output  and  increasing  the 
demand  for  same.  D  A.  B. 
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BURNING  BRICK  IN  DOWN  DRAFT  KILNS. 

Third  Paper. 

By  W.  D.  Richardson. 


Oxidation  Period. 


SECOND  PERIOD  of  the  burning,  ex¬ 
tending  from  the  stage  at  which  the  hy¬ 
groscopic  water  has  been  completely 
driven  off  to  that  at  which  the  shrinkage 
of  the  clay,  or  settle  of  the  brick,  begins, 
we  have  called  the  oxidation  period.  This  name  more  ac¬ 
curately  represents  the  culminating  action  of  the  period,  the 
conversion  of  the  ferrous  oxide  and  the  sulphides  into  the 
higher  or  ferric  oxide  that  gives  the  bright  color,  red  or  buff, 
desired  in  brick  for  facing.  The  attainment  of  color  is  not  the 
only  purpose  of  this  oxidation,  as  we  shall  see,  but  it  is  the  one 
most  commonly  considered  by  manufacturers  of  building  brick. 
This  change  is  effected  by  the  absorption  of  oxygen  from  the 
air  admitted  to  kiln  in  excess  of  that  required  for  combustion. 
Fifteen  hundred  degrees  is  taken  as  the  arbitrary  limit  of 
this  period  on  the  co-ordinate  sheets  of  the  kiln  record  books 
for  convenience  of  definition.  Most  clays  would  undoubtedly 
be  oxidized  at  a  somewhat  lower  temperature  and  some  may 
require  a  higher  temperature  for  complete  oxidation.  The 
whole  period,  however,  is  one  of  oxidation  requiring  a  large 
amount  of  air  in'  the  kiln  in  excess  of  that  required  for  com¬ 
bustion  of  the  fuel. 

This  period  might  be  divided  into  several  stages,  repre¬ 
senting  the  different  chemical  changes  that  take  place,  not  al¬ 
ways  in  definite  succession,  but  one  overlapping  the  other. 
The  chemistry  of  burning  clays  into  brick  is  not  clearly  un¬ 
derstood  in  every  particular,  but  the  principal  changes  that 
take  place  during  the  oxidation  period  are,  as  described  by 
Orton: 

1.  Combustion  of  carbonaceous  matter. 

2.  Combusiton  of  sulphur,  from  pyrites. 

3.  Dehydration  of  kaolinite,  the  driving  off  of  the  water 
chemically  combined  with  the  clay  base. 

4.  Decarbonization  of  carbonate  minerals. 

5.  Oxidation  of  the  ferrous  oxide,  and  sulphide  into  ferric 
oxide  and  ferric  sulphate. 

These  actions  are  given  in  the  order  in  which  they  are 
believed  to  take  place,  though  more  than  one  action  may  be 
going  on  at  the  same  time,  that  is,  before  any  one  has  been 
completed  the  succeeding  one  has  begun.  Mloreover,  few 
clays  contain  the  minerals  necessary  to  produce  all  of  the 
actions,  at  least  to  an  appreciable  degree,  though  there  are 
probably  no  brick  clays,  in  which  most  of  these  changes  do 
not  take  place  as  outlined  above,  except  perhaps  the  purest 
fireclays. 

In  some  clays,  more  especially  shales,  the  amount  of  car¬ 
bonaceous  matter  is  so  great  that  its  combustion  must  be 
carried  on  very  carefully  or  serious  results  will  occur.  Ifi 
extreme  cases  this  carbon  will  take  fire  and  ruin  the  brick 
unless  the  supply  of  air  is  shut  off  or  restricted  until  the 
carbon  has  slowly  burned  itself  out.  Fortunately,  in  most 
clays  the  amount  of  carbon  is  so  small  that  its  combustion 
takes  place  without  any  special  precaution. 

Many  clays  contain  grains  of  pyrites,  sulphide  of  iron.  In 
the  making  of  some  kinds  of  brick,  such  as  the  iron-mottled 
flashed  brick,  this  impurity  is  desired  and  sought  after,  but 
for  making  clean  solid  colors  the  clay  should  be  free  from 
pyrites.  At  a  temperature  of  750  to  1,100  degrees,  a  portion  of 
the  sulphur  is  consumed.  The  escaping  sulphurous  gases,  by 
their  movement  through  the  pores  of  the  clay  and  their 
strong  affinity  for  oxygen,  hold  back  other  chemical  actions 
and  retard  the  advancement  of  the  burning.  Moreover,  an 
extremely  sulphury  clay  may  cause  cracking  and  swelling,  if 
heated  up  too  rapidly,  even  in  an  oxidizing  atmosphere. 


The  base  or  clay  substance  of  all  clays  is  the  hydrous  min¬ 
eral.  kaolinite,  a  compound  of  silica,  alumina  and  water.  The 
water  is  chemically  combined  and  is  only  released  when  the 
clay  is  heated  to  a  temperature  of  1,000  to  1,200  degrees.  The 
amount  of  this  combined  water  in  clays  varies  from  3  to  14 
per  cent.  The  removal  of  this  water  is  necessary  before  sub¬ 
sequent  changes  can  take  place,  but  its  removal  causes  no 
disturbance,  merely  leaving  the  clay  more  porous  or  open 
and  in  better  condition  for  the  absorption  of  oxygen. 

There  are  four  carbonate  minerals  commonly  found  in 
clays:  carbonate  of  lime,  carbonate  of  iron,  carbonate  of  mag¬ 
nesia  and  dolomite,  which  is  a  carbonate  of  lime  and  magne¬ 
sia.  All  of  these  minerals  are  not  often  found  in  one  clay,  but 
there  are  few  brickmaking  clays,  except  high-grade  fireclays, 
that  do  not  contain  at  least  one  of  these  carbonate  minerals. 

All  who  use  drift  clays,  clays  of  glacial  origin,  are  familiar 
with  limestone  pebbles  and  the  trouble  they  cause.  In  the 
burning  of  such  clays  the  limestone  pebbles  give  up  their 
carbonic  acid  and  become  lime,  which,  upon  exposure  to  mois¬ 
ture,  hydrates  energetically,  increasing  in  volume  two  or 
three  times,  causing  the  rupture  of  the  brick  or  the  exposure 
of  lime  specks  by  “popping.”  In  clays  which  contain  the 
lime  in  a  finely  divided  state,  intimately  incorporated  with 
the  clay  substance,  no  trouble  is  experienced  from  popping  or 


Figure  15. 


from  swelling  of  the  brick  upon  exposure  to  moisture,  if  the 
brick  have  been  hard  burned.  Some  light  burning  clays,  as 
those  of  Milwaukee,  owe  their  color  to  the  presence  of  lime, 
which  at  high  temperature  unites  with  silica  and  alumina 
and  iron,  forming  a  silicate  compound  in  which  the  red  color 
of  the  iron  is  masked.  Bricks  from  these  clays  have  a  cream 
or  light  yellow  color.  Whatever  may  be  the  condition  of  the 
carbonate  of.  lime  in  the  clay,  it  must  be  decarbonized,  the 
carbonic  acid  expelled,  before  oxidation  can  be  completed. 
This  decarbonization  of  lime  has  been  found  to  be  accom¬ 
plished  at  from  1,000  to  1,G00  degrees. 

Carbonate  of  iron  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  clays,  espe¬ 
cially  shales.  There  are  few  shale  banks  that  do  not  contain 
more  or  less  of  hard  plates  or  kidneys  of  iron  carbonate. 
Some  of  these  can  be  rejected,  but  many  of  them  get  into  the 
pans  and  are  ground  up.  The  presence  of  this  carbonate  in 
the  brick  may  cause  trouble  on  account  of  the  escaping  car¬ 
bonic  acid  retarding  the  oxidation,  unless  sufficient  time  is 
given  for  the  decarbonization  before  raising  the  temperature 
to  the  point  of  vitrification.  Professor  Orton  determined  that 
the  carbonic  acid  is  driven  off  from  iron  carbonates  at  about 
800  degrees. 

Magnesium  carbonate  and  dolomite  are  of  less  frequent 
occurrence  in  clays  and  the  percentages  are  smaller.  Hence 
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not  much  attention  has  been  given  to  their  decarbonization. 
This  takes  place  at  750  to  1,100  degrees,  and,  like  the  preced¬ 
ing  changes,  can  not  be  postponed. 

The  time  necessary  to  effect  these  changes  varies  with 
every  clay,  hence  the  importance  of  a  systematic  investiga¬ 
tion  in  every  case,  in  order  that  no  brick  be  damaged  by  im¬ 
proper  oxidation  and  no  time  wasted.  As  has  been  shown, 
the  first  part  of  the  oxidation  period  is  given  to  decarboniza¬ 
tion,  desulphurization  and  dehydration.  The  expulsion  of 
these  volatile  matters  has  left  the  pores  of  the  clay  open  and 
free  to  absorb  oxygen.  The  complete  oxidation  of  the  ferrous 
oxide  and  the  ferrous  sulphide  can  not  take  place  until  these 
preliminary  steps  have  been  taken,  until  these  carbonaceous 
and  sulphurous  gases  have  been  driven  out.  Proper  oxidation  re¬ 
quires  not  only  a  sufficiently  high  temperature,  but  a  kiln  at¬ 
mosphere  free  as  possible  from  carbon  and  sulphur  and  hav¬ 
ing  a  large  amount  of  oxygen.  If  this  part  of  the  burning  has 
been  rushed  too  rapidly,  and  the  temperature  has  been 
raised  to  the  vitrification  point  before  the  oxidation  has 
been  completed,  the  pores  on  and  near  the  surface  of  the 
brick  will  be  closed  and  the  oxidation  of  the  center  of  the 
brick  can  not  take  place.  The  result  is  that  the  ferrous  iron 
in  the  interior  of  the  brick,  which  fuses  at  a  lower  temper¬ 
ature  than  the  ferric  iron  of  the  exterior,  will  form  a  slag 
evolving  gases  with  such  energy  as  to  cause  the  swelling  of 
the  brick  into  a  worthless  mass,  having  an  outer  hard  shell 
and  an  inner  black  spongy  core,  as  shown  in  Fig.  15.  In  some 
cases,  as  shown  in  the  right-hand  brick  of  this  figure,  the 


4.  Take  observations  of  the  temperature  every  half  hour, 
or  oftener.  Record  the  readings  of  the  pyrometer  every  three 
hours,  as  provided. 

5.  For  a  few  burns,  until  it  has  been  ascertained  what 
draft  and  temperature  is  best,  at  every  three-hour  period,  in 
order  to  get  the  quickest  results  without  damage,  trial  brick 
should  be  drawn,  and  broken  through  the  .center  after  they 
have  cooled  somewhat. 

G.  With  very  bad  material,  such  as  black  bituminous 
shales,  the  safe  combustion  of  the  carbon  may  require  the 
furnaces  to  be  closed  and  firing  ceased,  after  the  carbon  has 
begun  to  burn  in  the  brick,  until  this  carbon  has  slowly 
burned  itself  out.  Continued  firing,  or  even  the  admission  of 
air  through  the  open  furnaces,  may  cause  such  a  conflagration 
in  the  kiln  as  to  ruin  the  brick.  In  more  moderate  cases,  in 
order  to  oxidize  such  materials,  it  may  be  advantageous  dur¬ 
ing  this  period  to  raise  the  heat  to  a  safe  point,  say  1,100  to 
1,200  degrees,  and  then  let  it  cool  down  to  about  700  degrees, 
repeating  this  alternately  for  a  few  times.  The  cooling  down 
in  a  clean  oxidizing  atmosphere  sometimes  causes  greater 
progress  than  the  same  time  spent  in  firing  up  with  the  nec¬ 
essary  carbon  gases  from  the  fuel. 

MEASURING  PROGRESS  DURING  THE  OXIDATION  PERIOD. 

.The  progress  of  the  oxidation  can  be  ascertained  by  the 
pulling  out  of  bricks  from  the  kiln  at  frequent  intervals.  The 
first  trials  pulled  out  soon  after  the  beginning  of  this  period 
will  show,  upon  breaking  the  brick,  a  black  fracture  with  a 
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swelling  may  not  have  taken  place,  but  the  brick  has  been  so 
weakened  as  to  be  unsuitable  for  the  purposes  for  which  it 
was  made. 

We  are  indebted  to  Professor  Orton  for  the  first  and  only 
clear  and  logical  exposition  of  the  causes  that  produce 
swelled  or  black-cored  brick.  The  paper  giving  an  account  of 
his  investigations  of  this  subject,  under  the  title,  “The  Role 
Played  by  Iron  in  the  Burning  of  Clays,”  was  first  published 
in  Yol.  V  of  the  “Transactions  of  the  American  Ceramic  So¬ 
ciety,”  and  should  be  read  by  every  brick  manufacturer  and 
burner.  It  does  not  pertain  to  the  purpose  of  these  papers 
to  go  deeply  into  the  subject;  in  fact,  this  could  not  be  done 
by  any  one  without  making  use  of  the  matter  so  clearly  ex¬ 
pressed  by  Professor  Orton.  Enough  has  been  said  to  show 
the  importance  of  careful  attention  to  this  period  of  the 
burning.  A  method  of  procedure  is  here  laid  down  that  will 
ensure  safe  and  positive  results  in  the  least  possible  time 
and  that  w'hen  once  established  does  not  depend  upon  the 
skill  and  knowledge  of  any  one  man. 

DIRECTIONS  FOR  CONDUCTING  THE  OXIDATION  PERIOD. 

1.  Keep  a  strong  draft.  Take  observations  of  the  draft 
gage  every  half  hour.  Record  the  readings  of  the  draft  gage 
as  provided  every  three  hours. 

2.  Keep  clean,  open  fires,  firing  light  and  often. 

3.  Increase  the  temperature  regularly  and  constantly,  but 
slowly,  as  experience  has  shown  to  be  necessary  with  the 
clay  you  are  burning. 


grayish  white  around  the  exterior.  From  this  point  on  the 
progress  is  to  be  noted  by  the  decrease  in  size  of  this  black 
portion,  the  gray  margin  increasing  and  the  black  core  grow¬ 
ing  less,  until  it  finally  disappears  from  the  center.  This  is 
clearly  shown  in  Figure  16,  photographed  from  a  set  of  trials. 
This  method  of  noting  the  progress  is  interesting,  but  it  is 
inconvenient  and  not  practical  for  every  day  use.  The  trials 
should  be  full-sized  bricks  and  enough  of  these  can  not  be 
placed  far  enough  in  the  kiln  and  where  they  can  be  easily 
taken  out.  A  duty  that  is  disagreeable  and  inconvenient  is 
apt  to  be  neglected.  Hence  another  and  more  convenient 
method  of  ascertaining  the  progress  of  the  oxidation  period 
should  be  introduced.  This  can  be  accomplished,  after  a  few 
trials,  by  measurement  of  the  draft  and  temperature  at  regu¬ 
lar  intervals. 

When  it  has  been  determined  for  any  clay  just  how  rapid¬ 
ly  the  temperature  can  be  increased,  and  just  what  draft  and 
temperature  is  best  for  each  three-hour  interval,  and  just  how 
long  it  takes  to  complete  the  oxidation,  the  progress  can  be 
controlled  by  the  draft  gage  and  pyrometer  and  time-piece. 
The  draft  gage  has  already  been  described.  A  suitable  instru¬ 
ment  for  measuring  temperatures,  one  that  is  cheap  and  prac¬ 
ticable  for  brickyard  use,  and  accuiate  up  to  1,600  or  1,800  de¬ 
grees,  and  does  not  often  get  out  of  repair,  is  not  easy  to  find. 
The  following  are  the  most  practical  pyrometers  that  have 
been  made  for  the  purpose: 

THE  METALLIC  PYROMETER. 

The  most  approved  metallic  pyrometer  is  that  of  the 
Gauntelett  system,  shown  in  Fig.  17.  The  construction  of 
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these  instruments  is  based  upon  the  expansion  and  contrac¬ 
tion  of  two  tubes  of  different  metals.  The  difference  in  ex¬ 
pansion  of  these  two  tubes  when  exposed  to  heat  is  trans¬ 
ferred  by  a  movement  to  the  pointer  indicating  the  tempera¬ 
ture  upon  the  dial.  These  pyrometers  are  designed  for  tem¬ 
peratures  from  500  to  1,500  degrees.  Repeated  use,  however, 
above  1,200  degrees  changes  the  nature  of  the  metals  and 
renders  the  instrument  unreliable,  and  makes  repairs  or 
adjustments  necessary.  Moreover,  1,500  degrees,  while  a 
high  enough  range  for  the  oxidation  period  in  most  cases,  is 
too  low  a  limit  for  safe  use. 

GRAPHITE  PYROMETER. 

The  graphite  pyrometer,  Fig.  18,  patented  by  Edward 
Brown,  has  for  an  expansion  stem  an  iron  tube  enclosing 


Figure  17.  Figure  18. 

plumbago  bars.  Many  of  these  pyrometers  have  been  sold 
and  they  are  very  satisfactory  for  temperatures  up  to  1,200 
degrees.  They  can  be  occasionally  used  up  to  1,400  or  1,500 
degrees,  but  constant  or  repeated  exposure  to  these  high 
temperatures  alters  the  expanding  property  of  the  iron  and 
plumbago.  Means  have  been  provided  for  making  adjust¬ 
ment  of  the  pointer  to  correspond  with  the  change  in  the 
iron  and  graphite.  This  pyrometer  is  used  to  good  ad¬ 
vantage  on  brick  kilns,  for  want  of  something  better.  It  is 
all  that  could  be  desired  for  temperatures  up  to  1,400  de¬ 
grees,  but  this  is  too  low  a  limit  to  get  all  the  benefit  to  be 
derived  from  a  pyrometer  in  brickmaking,  even  during  the 
oxidation  period.  This  pyrometer  is  also  made  with  a  self- 
recording  dial  on  a  twenty-four-hour  chart. 


THERMO-ELECTRIC  PYROMETER. 

The  thermo-electric  pyrometer  for  measuring  high  tem¬ 
peratures,  according  to  the  principle  of  Professor  Le  Chate- 
lier,  of  Paris,  and  made  in  Germany  by  Mr.  Heraeus,  is  now 
well  known  to  the  clayworliers  of  America.  The  principle 
involved  in  the  construction  of  this  instrument  is  the  con¬ 
version  of  heat  into  an  electric  current  and  determining  the 
degree  of  heat  by  a  suitable  devise  indicating  the  electro¬ 
motive  force  of  such  a  current.  This  instrument  consists 
essentially  of  a  thermo-couple  made  by  fusing  together  two 
wires,  one  of  pure  platinum  and  the  other  of  an  alloy  of 
platinum  with  10  per  cent,  of  rhodium,  and  of  a  galvanometer 
connected  with  the  thermo-couple  at  any  convenient  distance. 
To  prevent  injury  to  the  couple,  the  wires  are  enclosed  in 
porcelain  tubes.  The  junction  of  the  two  wires  generates 
a  slight  electric  current  when  heated,  which  is  transmitted 
to  the  galvanometer.  The  pointer  of  the  galvanometer  moves 
over  two  scales,  one  of  which  denotes  the  electro-motive 
force  of  the  current  in  microvolts — which  makes  it  possible 
that  the  readings  of  the  instruments  can  be  checked — while 
the  second  scale  gives  direct  readings  of  the  degrees  of  tem¬ 
perature. 

The  pyrometer  can  be  used  to  1,600  degrees  Centigrade, 
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2,920  degrees  Fahrenheit,  about  cone  24.  It  is  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  instrument  for  measuring  high  temperatures  that 
has  ever  been  devised  for  general  use  and  it  has  had  a  large 
sale  in  the  past  few  years.  One  finds  it  in  a  good  many  clay¬ 
working  plants,  including  a  few  brickyards.  The  objection 
to  its  general  use  is  its  high  price,  especially  the  expense  of 
the  couples  on  account  of  the  rare  and  dear  metals  used  in 
the  wires.  Recently,  however,  a  pyrometer  has  been  con¬ 
structed  on  the  same  principle,  but  using  a  cheaper  couple, 
Figs.  19  and  20. 

THE  CARBON-NICKEL  THERMO  ELEMENT. 

This  new  thermo-element,  Fig.  20,  consist  of  a  tube  of 
specially  prepared  carbon  and  a  wire  of  pure  nickel.  Such  a 
carbon  can,  without  undergoing  any  change  whatever,  be 
heated  to  the  highest  white  heat,  if  the  entrance  of  air  or 
oxygen  is  prevented.  This  is  secured  by  surrounding  the 
carbon  through  its  whole  length  with  a  porcelain  tube,  in 
which  the  carbon,  after  the  original  small  quantity  of  oxygen 
present  is  consumed,  glows  in  an  atmosphere  of  perfectly 
indifferent  gases.  This  porcelain  tube  may  be  surrounded 
with  a  strong  iron  protection  pipe  in  which  it  is  packed  with 
a  soft  asbestos  filling,  or  it  can,  when  employed  in  places 
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where,  owing  to  the  direct  flash  of  the  fire,  the  burning  out 
of  the  iron  pipe  is  to  be  feared,  be  used  without  this  iron 
covering. 

Since  nickel  wire  is  easily  attacked  by  carbon  at  a  white 
heat,  it  has  been  provided  with  complete  insulation  by  making 
the  metallic  connection  through  an  iron  piece  which  also  re¬ 
ceives  the  end  of  a  second  porcelain  tube  surrounding  the 
wire  closely.  A  head  with  clamps  forms  the  upper  terminal 
of  the  elements,  which  for  the  purpose  of  cooling  is  perforated 
like  a  sieve. 

Such  an  element  can  be  regarded  as  durable  and  not 
requiring  any  adjustment,  up  to  1,250  degrees  Centigrade, 
2,282  degrees  Fahrenheit.  It  possesses  nearly  three  times 
the  electro-motive  force  of  the  platinum  element  and,  more¬ 
over,  possesses  the  advantage  of  a  smaller  and  unchangeable 
resistance  under  cold  and  warm  conditions.  These  character¬ 
istics  are  of  the  highest  importance  in  the  construction  of  an 
exact  measurer  of  electro-motive  force.  They  make  possible 
the  production  of  a  galvanometer  with  a  resistance  of  400  to 
500  ohms,  so  that  neither  the  length  of  the  conducting  wires, 
nor  the  proper  resistance  of  the  elements  nor  the  temperature 
of  the  room  in  which  the  galvanometer  is  placed,  exercises 
any  influence  over  its  exactness.  This  carbon-nickel  electric 
pyrometer  can  be  bought  for  a  little  more  than  one-half  the 
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price  of  the  Le  Chatelier  pyrometer.  Its  range  of  temperature 
is  high  enough  for  the  entire  burning  of  most  brick  clays  and 
it  will  answer  for  the  complete  oxidation  period  of  any  clay. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

BUTTONHOLE  TALKS. 


UP  FROM  THE  SOUTHLAND,  from  sunshine  and  tan, 
from  the  fragrance  of  the  blooming  magnolias,  we 
lurched  and  tossed  through  the  long,  long  night.  The 
car  was  hot;  what  little  air  came  through  the  window-screen 
was  laden  with  cinders,  which  were  sharp  cinders,  and  as 
they  accumulated  on  the  sheets,  and  as  I  tossed  from  side  to 
side,  they  grated  and  ground  even  on  my  thick  hide.  Finally, 
I  changed  ends  and  brought  the  pillow  back,  putting  my  face 
up  to  get  what  little  draft  there  might  be  coming  through  the 
screen  and  got  fresher  cinders  and  sharper  cinders — and  got 
them  in  my  eyes  and  ears,  until  in  desperation,  I  changed 
back  again.  Then  I  worried  as  to  how  “Little  Partner’’  was 
getting  along  in  the  opposite  bunk  and  then  I  dozed  and 
dreamed  and  awoke  again  and  tossed,  and  so  the  night  passed. 

Early  in  the  morning  I  arose  and  dragged  myself  and 
my  dressing  case  into  the  wash  room,  and  there  I  stopped;  a 
tall,  gaunt,  unprepossessing  man  was  occupying  the  room,  I 
say  it  advisedly,  he  was  occupying  it  and  occupying  it  all. 
On  one  seat  was  spread  his  coat,  on  another  some  news¬ 
papers  and  on  another  his  grip,  on  another  his  striped  shirt, 
and  in  the  end  next  the  window  a  little  wooden  carrying 
cage  with  a  canary  bird  in  it.  In  front  of  the  cage,  with  his 
back  toward  me  stood  the  man  clad  in  undershirt  and 
trousers,  whistling  and  talking  to  the  bird,  and  shaking  a 
wilted  lilac  bloom,  sprinkled  with  water,  and  blowing  the 
fragrance  of  the  lilac  into  the  cage  to  the  bird.  From  his 
hip  pocket  there  protruded,  sticking  directly  up,  about  seven 
inches  of  the  barrel  of  a  desperate  looking  revolver.  1 
stopped  and  looked  at  the  man,  at  the  bird,  at  the  littered 
seats,  and  at  the  artillery.  As  he  paused  to  go  to  the  wash 
stand  to  resprinkle  the  faded  lilac  he  caught  sight  of  me, 
and  moving  the  coat  to  give  me  scant  room  for  my  traps, 
said,  “Bird’s  having  a  hard  ride,”  and  then  began  his  spray¬ 
ing,  chirping  and  whistling. 

I  started  in  to  draw  water  into  a  wash  bowl  and  try  to 
moisten  up  my  collection  of  cinders,  but  that  wonderful  com¬ 
bination  of  canary  and  gun  caught  me  and  I  could  not  keep 
my  eyes  off  of  it.  Finally  he  let  up  somewhat  in  his  attention 
to  the  bird  and  opened  his  heart  to  me,  “They  don’t  like  birds 
on  these  cars  very  well  and  last  night  they  told  me  the  bird 
would  have  to  get  off.  I  just  told  that  nigger  that  when  the 
bird  went  off  I  was  going  with  it  and  he  let  up  on  his  talk. 
Little  fellow  is  having  a  hard  trip  up  here  from  Texas  and 
misses  his  flowers  and  clear  air.  All  this  noise  and  joggle 
and  smoke  and  cinders  annoys  him.”  Then  he  went  back  to 
the  lilac  and  the  bird,  and  I,  having  gotten  part  of  my  ears 
and  a  ring  around  my  neck  clean  of  cinders,  went  back  to  see 
how  “Little  Partner”  was  coming  on  and  to  tell  her  of  the  big 
fraud  with  the  canary  bird  and  the  artillery  and  of  what  a 
ridiculous  combination  it  was. 

*  *  * 


OXIDATION  CURVE. 

The  manner  of  plotting  this  curve  is  shown  in  Fig.  21.  The 
draft  and  temperature  curves  in  the  illustration  are  not  taken 
from  any  case  in  practice,  but  approximate  what  is  believed 
to  be  proper  in  many  cases.  The  ideal  curve,  which  is  always 
aimed  for,  varies  with  conditions,  is  different  in  almost  every 
case  and  must  be  learned  for  himself  by  every  manufacturer. 
The  purpose  of  this  short  treatise  is  to  outline  a  course  of 
procedure  that  must,  if  conscientiously  and  persistently  fol¬ 
lowed,  result  in  the  mastery  of  all  burning  problems. 

If  some  city  officials  were  made  of  less  plastic  clay,  ground 
finer  in  the  mills  of  justice  and  more  firmly  pressed  with 
ideas  of  right  and  wrong,  there  is  a  chance  that  more  street 
paving  would  be  made  on  its  merits — and  more  brick  than 
ever  would  be  used. 


Hurrying  along  a  Chicago  street  and  trying  to  make  up 
for  lost  time,  I  was  caught  in  a  human  jam  and  pinioned  and 
held.  I  was  for  a  while  an  “Innocent  Bystander.”  Perilous 
as  was  my  occupation  I  had  no  choice  but  to  stay.  I  was 
caught  and  wedged  in.  It  was  a  steaming,  sweating,  swear¬ 
ing,  mad  and  dangerous- crowd  into  which  a  loaded  wagon 
was  forcing  its  way  and  it  needed  no  second  glance  to  see 
that  I  was  in  a  strike  center  and  that  a  non-union  man  was 
driving  a  team  into  trouble.  The  crowd  grew  more  and 
more  noisy,  the  jeers  wilder  and  more  flagrant  until,  when  I 
got  turned  to  where  I  could  get  a  look,  I  saw  a  double  team 
of  restless  horses,  a  big  laden  truck,  and  there  holding  the 
lines,  my  canary  bird  friend  of  the  previous  morning. 

Apparently  he  did  not  hear  the  noise  or  jeers  cr  see  tbe 
crowd,  but  was  intent  on  hie  team  and  in  guiding  them  on. 
Suddenly  a  tough  holding  a  menacing  brickbat  in  his  right 
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hand  caught  the  bridle  of  the  off-horse  with  his  left  hand  and 
shouted,  “Get  right  down  off  that  seat,  you  d - d  scab.” 

There  was  just  a  quick  motion  and  the  man  at  the  horses 
head  was  looking  directly  into  the  barrel  of  the  identical  piece 
of  artillery  that  had  so  attracted  my  attention  in  the  Pull¬ 
man,  and  a  clear  voice  rang  out,  “I’m  from  Texas  and  I’m 
running  this  wagon!  When  I  get  down  off  here  there’ll  be 
several  of  you  gents  hitting  the  celestial  and  the  first  brick 
that  dents  the  atmosphere  is  your  summons.  I’m  going  on,” 
and  he  went. 

When  I  told  “Little  Partner”  of  my  second  view  of  the 
man  and  the  gun,  she  said,  “There,  now,  haven’t  I  told  you — .” 
But  what’s  the  use  telling  what  she  said — we  all  know. 

Gates. 


Written  for  The  Clay- Worker. 

THE  HAAKE  SHALE  BRICK  PLANT  AT  NORTH  COLLINS, 

NEW  YORK. 


IT  WAS  MY  good  fortune  recently  to  visit  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
and  I  found  all  who  are  connected  with  the  building  in¬ 
terests  of  that  section  very  busy.  All  of  the  brick  plants  so 
far  as  I  could  learn  were  running  full  handed.  The  demand 
for  building  brick  will  evidently  tax  the  capacity  of  all  the 
plants  in  that  section  during  the  coming  season,  and  there 
are  a  number  of  them.  I  had  time  to  visit  but  one,  that  situ¬ 
ated  at  North  Collins,  a  little  town,  twenty-three  miles  out 
on  the  Erie  Railroad.  Here  I  found  an  excellent,  up-to-date 
stiff  clay  plant,  which  is  the  property  of  the  estate  of  F.  W. 
Haake,  and  is  operated  under  the  direction  of  the  executor, 
Dr.  L.  Bradley  Door. 

The  founder  of  the  plant,  F.  W.  Haake,  has  been  dead  for 
some  time,  but  the  brick  industry  has  been  continued  by  his 
sons,  W.  P.  Haake,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  works  as  manager, 
and  E.  P.  and  George  Haake,  who  look  after  the  operation 
of  the  plant,  making  and  burning,  etc.  The  plant  comprises 
a  large  acreage  of  excellent  shale  and  clay  land,  and  a  con¬ 
veniently  arranged  and  well  equipped  stiff  mud  plant.  There 
are  two  Atlas  boilers,  one  of  100  and  the  other  80-horse  power 
and  a  100-horse  power  engine.  The  brick  machinery  was 
supplied  by  E.  M.  Freese  &  Co.,  Galion,  Ohio,  and  includes  a 
30,000  a  day  auger  machine,  with  automatic  side-cutting  table, 
two  dry  pans  and  the  usual  equipment  of  cars,  etc.  The  brick 
are  dried  in  hot  air  heated  tunnels,  120  feet  in  length,  of 
which  there  are  six.  The  hot  air  is  generated  in  furnaces 
at  one  end  of  the  dryer,  and  passes  through  brick  flues  to 
the  brick  in  the  tunnels  through  openings  at  each  end  and  in 
the  center. 

It  is  their  intention  to  adopt  a  waste  heat  system  of  drying 
in  the  very  near  future.  They  have  four  down  draft  rect¬ 
angular  kilns,  18x75  feet,  holding  240,000  brick  each.  A  65- 
foot  stack  furnishes  the  draft.  They  are  making  a  nice  red 
brick  and  later  on  may  make  paving  brick  and  sewer  pipe 
as  well.  There  is  an  air  of  thrift  and  good  order  about  the 
plant  which  speaks  well  for  those  in  charge. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

BRICK  AND  THE  LUMBER  YARDS. 


“  O  YOU  KNOW,”  said  the  colonel,  coming  back  to 

I  earth  from  what  appeared  to  be  a  long  journey  in  the 
-1— ^  land  of  far  away  thought,  “I  have  got  an  idea  and 

1  have  been  wondering  whether  it  is  worth  anything  much, 
or  whether  I  am  just  going  a  little  daffy  on  the  subject  of 
brick  as  a  building  material.  The  older  I  grow  the  more 
enthusiastic  I  get  on  the  subject  of  brick,  and  now  I  have 
had  an  idea  for  several  months  that  there  is  room  for  the 
brickmen  to  do  a  lot  of  good  for  the  industry  by  properly 
cultivating  the  field  of  the  retail  lumbermen.  I  studied  care¬ 
fully  the  various  papers  and  discussions  at  the  National  meet¬ 
ing,  and  as  I  did  not  find  anyone  discussing  the  subject  of 
brick  in  connection  with  the  retail  lumber  business,  it  has 


led  me  to  wonder  whether  or  not  the  subject  is  of  special 
interest  and  has  merely  been  neglected  or  whether  it  is 
too  small  a  matter  to  be  given  such  special  attention  at  the 
hands  of  the  National  Association. 

As  I  am  in  the  lumber  business  and  simply  make  a  little 
brick  along  as  a  sort  of  side  issue,  it  is  perfectly  natural 
that  I  should  look  at  the  brick  industry  through  the  glasses 
of  the  retail  lumbermen,  and  the  way  it  looks  to  me  is  that 
there  is  room  for  the  brickmakers  to  materially  enlarge  the 
volume  of  building  brick  consumption  by  giving  some  special 
attention  to  the  retail  lumbermen  of  the  country.  It  is  a 
well  known  fact  that  lumber  has  been  getting  scarcer  and 
higher  in  price  right  along,  and  that  it  is  only  a  matter  of 
time  until  brick  or  some  other  hard  building  material  must 
enter  largely  into  the  construction  of  walls,  even  in  the 
dwellings  of  country  residences.  The  extent  to  which  brick 
may  enter  into  this  work,  it  seems  to  me,  depends  somewhat 
on  the  efforts  of  the  brick  manufacturers  themselves,  and 
they  must  not  only  do  what  work  is  required  to  successfully 
exploit  their  clay  products,  but  they  must  do  it  in  proper 
season.  That  is  where  my  idea  comes  in,  for  it  is  in  effect, 
that  right  now  the  time  is  ripe  to  get  busy  in  this  work.  The 
price  of  yellow  pine  lumber,  which  is  the  principal  structural 
wood  in  the  southern  and  central  states,  has  advanced  some¬ 
thing  like  $3.00  to  $4.00  per  thousand  this  spring,  and,  while 
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it  may  ease  off  a  little  during  the  year,  the  chances  are  that 
there  will  never  again  be  any  permanent  reduction  in  the 
price  of  this  material,  for  the  scarcity  and  increased  value 
of  stumpage  makes  it  imperative  that  the  mill  men  get  more 
money  for  their  product  than  formerly.  In  fact,  it  is  pretty 
generally  conceded  that  even  the  present  advance  in  yellow 
pine  has  not  put  the  price  above  where  it  properly  belongs 
when  due  consideration  is  given  to  the  advance  in  cost  of  the 

4 

raw  material  and  production.  With  these  conditions  existing, 
and  with  the  general  tendency  being  toward  still  higher 
values  in  the  future,  the  retail  lumbermen  of  the  country, 
especially  outside  of  the  larger  cities,  are  beginning  to  feel 
keenly  the  necessity  of  forming  a  closer  acquaintance  with 
other  structural  material.  It  is  this  feeling  that  has  made 
such  a  harvest  field  in  the  retail  lumber  business  for  manu¬ 
facturers  of  concrete  block  machines,  who  have  been  quick 
to  see  and  realize  on  the  possibilities  in  sight,  and  now  I 
think  if  the  brickmen  don’t  want  to  get  left,  it  is  time  for 
them  to  get  in  line,  too,  and  push  their  product  with  the 
retail  lumbermen. 

To  just  what  extent  it  is  possible  to  push  brick  among 
the  lumber  yards  by  the  business  they  are  already  doing  in 
this  line,  and  the  best  means  for  carrying  out  the  work,  all 
are  questions  that  I  am  not  able  to  answer  yet,  even  to  my 
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own  satisfaction.  It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  some  good 
at  least  could  be  accomplished  by  brick  manufacturers 
furnishing  the  lumbermen  with  literature  on  the  subject  of 
brick  construction,  in  which  the  subject-matter  should  not 
by  any  means  be  confined  to  merely  picturing  the  merits  of 
brick  as  compared  to  other  building  material,  but  should  go 
into  every  detail  of  estimating  comparative  costs  of  erecting 
buildings  of  the  class  most  common  at  country  points.  We 
might  sit  back,  of  course,  and  say  it  is  the  retailer’s  business 
to  figure  this  matter  all  out  for  himself,  which  it  is,  in  one 
sense  of  the  word,  and  many  of  them  are  doing  it  right  along, 
but  if  the  brickmen  are  to  expect  favors  from  those  people 
they  should  co-operate  with  them  to  the  extent  of  furnishing 
literature  freely  along  the  lines  outlined  above. 

If  this  idea  is  taken  up — that  is,  if  the  brickmen  enter 
into  the  spirit  of  the  idea  of  pushing  their  products  energet¬ 
ically  among  the  retail  lumbermen  instead  of  allowing  the 
business  to  drift  along  as  it  is  now,  without  any  special  ef¬ 
fort — there  will  naturally  be  found  a  number  of  problems  to 
be  solved  in  carrying  out  the  details  of  such  work  success¬ 
fully.  One  great  problem  is  that  of  the  cost  of  freighting 


and  handling  brick,  which,  in  many  instances,  soon  amounts 
in  dollars  and  cents  to  as  much  as  the  original  value  of  com¬ 
mon  building  brick.  This  problem,  however,  should  not  be 
any  greater  handicap  to  brick  manufacturers  than  it  is  to 
lumbermen,  except  in  the  point  that  brick  is  a  much  heavier 
material.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  it  is  very  seldom 
necessary  to  ship  the  brick  anything  like  the  long  distances 
that  most  lumber  is  shipped.  It  is  nothing  unusual  in  the 
lumber  trade  to  have  the  freight  and  handling  costs  on  a  car 
of  material  exceed  the  original  value  of  lumber  on  board 
the  car,  and  while  the  same  will  occur  now  and  then  in  ship¬ 
ping  and  handling  the  lower  grades  of  brick,  by  virtue  of  the 
fact  that  the  freight  haul  is  very  seldom  as  long,  it  need 
not  occur  with  any  more  frequency  than  it  does  in  handling 
lumber.  Anyway,  I  feel  sure  this  and  all  other  problems 
will  be  successfully  mastered  in  time  if  the  brickmen  only 
set  their  heads  to  do  it.  The  main  thing  right  now  is  to 
establish  the  fact  of  whether  or  not  the  game,  is  worth  the 
candle,  and  if  it  is,  to  arouse  sufficient  interest  among  brick 
manufacturers  to  start  them  at  work  in  an  earnest  manner, 
after  which  the  balance  will  be  easy.  And  from  the  way  I 
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look  at  it  the  game  is  well  worth  the  candle,  and  I  think 
it  is  time  the  brickmen  should  wake  up  to  the  opportunities 
that  may  be  found  in  the  retail  lumber  yards  of  the  country 
for  greatly  enlarging  the  use  of  brick  in  building  material 
in  the  next  few  years. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

CHEMICAL  FORMULAS  AS  USED  BY  CLAYWORKERS— 
THEIR  MEANING  AND  USE. 


Second  Paper. 


OLECULES  ARE  the  smallest  particles 
into  which  a  compound  substance  may 
be  mechanically  subdivided.  They  are 
composed  of  the  atoms  of  the  combined 
elements  united  in  certain  fixed  ratios, 
these  ratios  varying  in  the  different 
compounds.  That  is,  in  any  given  com¬ 
pound  each  molecule  is  always  made  up  of  a  number  of  the 
atoms  of  the  ingredient  elements  united  in  the  same  propor¬ 
tion;  and,  if  the  proportionate  number  of  atoms  of  any  ele¬ 
ment  existing  in  the  compound  is  changed,  a  new  substance 
will  be  formed  having  characteristics  perhaps  totally  unlike 
those  appertaining  to  the  first  compound. 

For  example,  in  the  ordinary  process  of  fuel  combustion, 
the  union  of  one  atom  of  oxygen  with  one  atom  of  the  carbon 
of  the  fuel  produces  a  molecule  of  a  gaseous  compound  vari¬ 
ously  termed  carbon  monoxide,  carbonic  oxide,  and  carbon 
protoxide.  The  chemical  formula  for  this  substance  is  CO, 
which  indicates,  as  will  be  shown  further  on,  that  each  mole¬ 
cule  is  composed  of  one  atom  of  carbon  and  one  of  oxygen. 
This  gas  is  a  true  poison,  and  most  of  the  deaths  caused  by 
asphyxiation  in  rooms  where  the  products  of  combustion  have 
escaped  from  heating  stoves  have  been  due  to  the  presence 
of  this  gas,  which  destroys  life,  not  by  mere  suffocation,  but  by 
direct  poisonous  action.  Carbonic  acid  gas  has  generally 
been  regarded  as  the  destructive  agent  in  these  deplorable 
accidents,  but  for  the  most  part  unjustly,  since  it  is  almost 
harmless. 

By  combining  an  additional  atom  of  oxygen  with  each 
molecule  of  carbon  protoxide  the  previously  mentioned  gas¬ 
eous  compound,  carbonic  acid  gas,  or  chemically,  carbon 
anhydride,  is  formed.  As  these  gases  are  already  familiar  to 
most  clayworkers,  further  discussion  of  them  here  would 
be  a  needless  waste  of  space.  Sufficient  it  will  be  therefore 
to  remind  our  readers  that  carbon  protoxide  is  a  combustible, 
the  sole  product  of  its  burning  being  the  incombustible  car¬ 
bonic  acid  gas;  and  that  fuel  economy  demands  that  none  of 
the  former  be  permitted  to  escape  from  the  furnace  uncon¬ 
verted  to  carbonic  acid.  Careful  experiments  have  deter¬ 
mined  that  a  pound  of  carbon  burned  to  carbonic  acid  gas 
gives  out  14,500  British  thermal  units  of  heat,  while  if  burned 
to  carbonic  oxide  only  it  give3  out  but  4,400  British  thermal 
units  of  heat. 

From  what  has  been  stated  in  the  foregoing  it  might  be 
inferred  that  the  atoms  of  an  uncombined  element  exist  alone, 
but  this  is  not  the  case,  as  it  has  been  ascertained  that  they 
group  together  into  molecules,  just  as  the  atoms  of  different 
elements  group  together  to  form  the  molecules  of  a  com¬ 
pound.  By  very  careful  analysis  and  measurement  it  has 
been  determined  that  elements  always  combine  in  certain 
proportions  or  multiples  of  those  proportions. 

From  this  fact  it  has  been  possible  to  allot  to  each  element 
a  number  which  number  or  a  multiple  of  it  will  represent  the 
proportions,  by  weight  of  that  element  which  enters  into  any 
compound.  To  this  number  the  name  atomic  weight  has  been 
assigned;  and  these  numbers  also  represent  the  relative 
weights  of  the  atoms  of  the  elements. 

The  actual  weight  of  an  atom  has  been  calculated  but  is 
of  no  consequence  here,  though  a  knowledge  of  the  relative 
atomic  weights  is  of  the  greatest  practical  importance  in 


determining  the  proportional  amounts  of  the  different  ele¬ 
ments  which  take  part  in  any  chemical  reaction. 

Since  hydrogen  is  the  lightest  substance  known  to  man 
the  weight  of  its  atom  is  taken  as  a  unit,  and  the  atomic 
weights  of  ail  other  elements  calculated  therefrom.  The 
atomic  weights  of  the  more  common  elements  are  given  in  the 
accompanying  table. 

In  the  second  column  of  this  table  the  chemical  symbols 
of  the  various  elements  therein  enumerated  are  given.  These 
symbols  consist  either  of  the  initial  letter  of  the  Latin  name 
of  the  element,  or  should  the  names  of  two  or  more  of  the 
elements  begin  with  the  same  letter,  of  the  initial  letter, 
together  with  another  letter  of  the  Latin  name,  which  is  often 
different  from  the  common  name  of  the  element. 

These  symbols  are  not  to  be  regarded  merely  as  abbrevia¬ 
tions,  but  each  stands  for  a  single  atom  of  the  element  in- 
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Name  of  Element. 

Symbol. 

Atomic 

Weight. 

Valency. 

Chem. 

Equiv¬ 

alent. 

Aluminum . 

A1 

27.00 

Ill 

9.00 

24.00 

15.00 

68  50 
41.78 
3.66 

Antimony  (stibium) . 

Sb 

120  00 

V 

Arsenic  . 

As 

75.00 

V 

Barium . . . . 

Ba 

137.00 

11 

Bismuth . 

Bi 

208.90 

V 

Boron  . 

B 

11.00 

TTI 

Bromine . 

Br 

79.95 

J 

VII 

TT 

79.95 

Cadmium . 

Cd 

112.00 

1 

11.42 

56.00 

20.00 

3.00 

35.45 

Calcium . 

Ca 

40.00 

II 

Carbon  . 

C 

12.00 

TV 

Chlorine . 

Cl 

35.45 

VII 

VI 

III 

ir 

T 

VII 

III 

I 

Chromium . 

Cr 

52.10 

5.07 

26.05 

Cohalt . 

Co 

59  00 

7.44 

29  50 

Copper  (cuprum) . 

Flourine . 

Cu 

FI 

63.40 

19.00 

7.38 

63.40 

31.70 

19.00 

Gold  (Aurum) . 

Au 

197.30 

2.57 

197.30 

Hydrogen . 

H 

1.00 

65.77 

1.00 

125.85 

Iodine  . 

I 

125.85 

w 

Fv 

ii 

IV 

II 

Iron  (Ferrum) . 

Fe 

56.00 

17.98 
28.00 
14.00 
103  48 
51.74 
12.15 
27.50 

Lead  (plumbum) . . 

Magnesium . 

Pb 

Mg 

Mn 

206.95 

24  30 

Manganese . 

55.00 

II 

VII 

I1! 

II 

VIII 

V 

Mercury  (hydrargyrum) . 

Hg 

Ni 

200.00 

7.86 

200.00 

Nickel . 

58..00 

100.00 

29.00 

Nitrogen . 

N 

14.03 

7.25 

2.81 

8.00 

Oxygen . 

0 

16  00 

II 

VI 

V 

Phosphorus . 

P 

31.00 

195.00 

2.67 

6.20 

97.50 

Platinum . 

Pt 

II 

IV 

I 

Pntssslnm  (knlinm) . 

K 

39.11 

79  00 

48.75 

39.11 

39.50 

Selenium . 

Se 

J 

II 

.VI 

TV 

Silicon . 

SI 

28.40 

1 

13.17 

7.10 

107.90 

23.05 

Silver  (argentum) . 

Ag 

Na 

107.90 

I 

Sodium  (natrium) . . . 

23.05 

I 

Strontium . 

Sr 

87.60 

TT 

43.80 

16.03 

Sulphur . 

S 

32.06 

II 

VI 

II 

Tellurium . 

Te 

125  00 

5.34 

62.50 

59.50 
29.75 
32.65 

Tin  (stannum) . 

Sn 

119  00 

II 

IV 

II 

Zinc  . 

Zn 

65.30 

dicated;  and,  if  the  atomic  weight  of  the  element  is  known, 
the  symbol  will  also  indicate  to  us  a  certain  definite  weight 
of  the  element  represented.  A  group  of  these  elementary 
symbols  written  together  stands  for  a  molecule  composed  of 
the  atoms  indicated.  Thus,  CO  stands  for  a  molecule  con¬ 
taining  one  atom  of  carbon  and  one  of  oxygen;  C02  stands  for 
a  molecule  containing  one  atom  of  carbon  and  two  atoms  of 
oxygen.  The  small  number  affixed  below  the  line  to  the 
symbol  O  indicates  the  number  of  atoms  of  that  element 
existing  in  the  molecule.  If  the  figure  2  had  been  written  on 
the  line  and  preceding  the  symbols  it  would  indicate  two 
molecules  of  the  compound,  as,  2CO. 

Now,  by  referring  to  the  table  we  can  find  the  atomic 
weights  of  C  and  O  and  thus  determine  the  composition  of 
the  substances  CO  and  C02  by  weight.  The  atomic  weights 


of  C  and  0  from  the  table  are  respectively  12  and  16.  There¬ 
fore,  any  given  volume  of  carbon  monoxide,  CO,  is  composed 
of  12  parts  by  weight  of  carbon  and  16  parts  of  oxygen,  or  in 
the  proportion  of  three  parts  by  weight  of  carbon  to  four  of 
oxygen.  Whence,  to  convert  one  pound  of  carbon  to  carbon 
monoxide  requires  its  combination  with  one  and  one-third 
pound  of  oxygen.  Similarly,  in  the  formation  of  carbonic 
acid  gas,  the  proportion  of  carbon  and  oxygen  by  weight, 
since  there  are  two  atoms  of  oxygen  in  the  combination,  is 
respectively  12  and  16X2=32  in  each  molecule  of  the  com¬ 
pound.  Consequently,  to  convert  a  pound  of  carbon  into  car¬ 
bonic  acid  gas  will  require  the  addition  of  two  and  two-thirds 
pounds  of  oxygen. 

Air  is  a  mechanical  mixture  composed  of  23  parts  by 
weight  of  oxygen  and  77  parts  of  nitrogen.  Or  more  exactly, 
23.185  parts  by  weight  of  oxygen  and  76.815  parts  of  nitrogen. 
But  for  ordinary  purposes  the  values  23  per  cent,  and  77 
per  cent,  are  sufficiently  accurate.  And  since  the  coal  used 
for  kiln  and  boiler  purposes  is  composed  chiefly  of  carbon 
each  pound  of  this  fuel  requires  for  its  complete  oxidation, 
or  burning,  11.61  pounds  of  air.  The  nitrogen  takes  no  part 
in  this  chemical  action,  but  simply  passes  off  through  the 
chimney,  carrying  a  certain  quantity  of  heat  with  it. 

These  latter  statements,  however,  relate  more  particularly 
to  the  subject  of  fuel  combustion  and  may  be  taken  up  in  a 
separate  article  at  some  future  time. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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work. 


HE  WRITER  IN  TRAVELING  about 
the  country  recently  observed  some 
styles  of  masonry  closely  resembling 
some  of  the  artistic  designs  of  stone¬ 
work,  brick  and  tile  of  the  ancients. 
The  Cyclopean  masonry  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  used  to  be  erected  with  irregular 
shaped  masses  of  stone  and  brack¬ 
shaped  stock,  and  some  of  this  pat¬ 
tern  of  work  is  employed  in  modern 
Tyrrhenian  masonry,  which  belongs 
to  the  dead  designs  of  centuries  ago,  is  also 
noticed  in  certain  modern  building  construc¬ 
tion  and  consists  of  large  and  irregularly  shaped  stone,  with 
the  interstices  packed  in  with  small  stone.  The  masons  of 
Greece  introduced  methods  of  uniting  fitted  stone  in  a 
peculiar  fashion,  and  this  style  has  been  adopted  in  some  of 
the  plans  for  buildings  erected  in  recent  years.  The  Roman 
designs  of  stone  and  brick  work  are  likewise  noticeable  in 
modern  architecture,  such  as  the  random  or  rabble  walling. 
We  have  made  a  few  sketches  from  some  of  the  designs  of 
ancient  character  which  have  been  worked  up  to  a  condition 

perfectly  suitable  for  use  in  the  up-to-date  structure,  if  ap- 
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plied  in  the  right  place.  In  figure  1  we  present  a  form  of 
herring-bone  work.  This  consists  in  the  employment  of 
stones  of  proper  shape  for  forming  the  herring-bone  stripes 
across  the  work.  The  stones  are  set  into  the  cement  base. 
The  base-wall  may  be  either  brick  or  stone.  Some  very  ef¬ 
fective  patterns  are  worked  out  with  the  style  of  work  in 
this  view.  In  figure  2  the  same  plan  is  carried  out  with  larger 
sized  stones.  The  stones  have  to  be  specially  selected.  The 
Norman  types  of  work  are  included  in  this  herring-bone  style. 
The  plan  in  figure  2  involves  the  selection  of  the  stones 
specially  suitable  for  this  purpose  and  arranged  in  the  serial 
order  shown,  in  the  facing  of  the  wall.  Not  only  the  herring¬ 
bone  style  is  used,  but  diamond  effects,  angles,  ovals,  circles, 
etc.  Sometimes  this  style  of  work  is  laid  up  as  in  figure  3. 
The  old  styles  of  Roman  emplectum,  found  formerly  in 
France  and  sometimes  in  England,  may  be  seen  in  use  for 
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special  architectural  designs  in  modern  masonry.  In  this 
work  the  tiles  and  the  bricks  are  built  up  at  intervals.  The 
flat  tiles  as  used  in  ancient  times  made  a  good  bond,  and 
very  substantial  wall  work  resulted.  The  courses  were 
usually  made  four  inches  deep.  The  joints  were  wide  and 
coarse.  Figure  4  is  the  modern  idea  of  this  combination  of 
tile  and  brick  or  stone  as  applied  in  buildings.  The  writer 
has  noticed  some  of  this  work  in  progress  in  some  of  the 
most  elegantly  designed  public  buildings.  The  effect  when 
properly  arranged  is  very  beautiful.  The  Romans  used  to 
make  foundation  walls  in  this  way  for  heavy  structures,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  strength  assured  when  the  tile  and  stone  were 
used  together.  The  plan  of  adopting  odd  combinations  in 
certain  portions  of  walls  and  buildings  has  taken  quite  a 
hold  in  modern  masonry  work.  The  mason  sometimes  is 
puzzled  as  to  just  what  is  wanted.  Usually  the  design  is 
drawn  complete.  Then  again  sometimes  the  contractor  sim¬ 
ply  gives  a  verbal  description  of  what  is  wanted.  Sometimes 
the  owner  of  the  building  appears  on  the  scene  with  some 
artistic  project  that  he  desires  to  have  wrought  out  at  a 
corner,  or  in  an  arch  of  his  new  building.  These  specially 
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designed  effects  are  usually  of  the  order  illustrated  in  figure 
5,  and  involve  the  placing  in  the  regular  work,  of  some  odd 
or  ancient  design.  Then  again  the  modern  bricklayer  is 
often  confronted  with  the  colored  brick  problem  effect  which 
it  is  desired  that  he  work  out  in  pattern  form.  Usually  the 
plain  checkered  effect  is  employed,  in  which  case  the  work  is 
simple  and  the  result  is  as  in  figure  6.  Oftentimes,  however, 
there  is  an  intricate  pattern  to  develop,  according  to  the 
architectural  effect  of  some  ancient  designer,  and  the  brick¬ 
layer  has  to  puzzle  his  brain  to  work  out  the  project  in  a 
satisfactory  manner.  The  reticulated  form  of  masonry  is 
presented  in  figure  7.  The  Greeks  used  to  employ  this  form 
of  wall  work  in  their  buildings.  They  are  erected  in  the 
courses  as  exhibited,  employing  bricks  entirely.  The 
ancients,  however,  often  used  stones  shaped  tediously  to  the 
form  of  bricks.  Sometimes  the  middle  of  the  wall  of  this 
order  was  constructed  with  rubble.  In  the  event  of  the  wall 
being  thick  enough  to  warrant  this  sort  of  work,  the  rubble 
consisted  of  broken  stone  and  generally  loose  stuff.  Some 
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of  the  strongest  walls  made  by  the  Greek  masons  were  of 
this  pattern.  In  figure  8  we  exhibit  the  style  of  work  which  is 
coming  into  use  again  in  modern  masonry  because  of  its 
rustic  character.  It  is  simple  rubble  work.  The  stones  are 
used  without  being  squared.  Still  very  much  depends  upon 
the  manner  in  which  the  stones  are  placed  in  position  and  in 
the  design.  In  this  pattern,  the  wall  is  made  in  Checkered 
form  by  using  large  stones  in  forming  the  squares.  Then 
these  squares  are  filled  in  with  the  smaller  stones.  I  saw 
some  of  this  type  of  wall  work  used  in  connection  with 
modern  public  buildings  in  such  way  that  the  character  of 
the  architecture  worked  in  very  effectively.  The  design 
added  to  the  pleasing  character  of  the  entire  effect  in  the 
building  plan.  In  one  case  broken  pieces  of  green  bottle 
glass  were  added  in  with  the  small  stones  and  beautified  the 
effect.  In  another  case,  pieces  of  metal  (broken  iron)  were 
employed  instead  of  the  glass,  and  the  metal  pieces  were 
japanned.  Another  effect  I  noticed  was  made  with  series  of 
metal  slabs  adjusted  as  represented  in  figure  9.  These  slabs 
were  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in  thickness  and  of  the  same 
width  as  the  wall.  The  slabs  were  placed  to  run  along  with 
the  wall,  parallel  with  the  ground.  Just  why  these  were 
used  I  was  unable  to  ascertain.  Coursed  work  and  ashlar 
work  are  likewise  employed  in  the  buildings  of  the  present 
time.  The  ashlar  work  is  used  a  great  deal  in  London  and 


Seeing  Pittsburg — The  Residence  in  Background  Is  a  Splendid 
Brick  Structure  Which  Cost  $500,000. 


is  commonly  applied  to  a  thin  facing  of  stone  in  front  of  brick 
work.  There  is  a  tendency  to  cover  the  work  in  many 
modern  structures  with  artistic  finishes  made. from  stone  or 
metals.  As  a  rule  the  change  in  the  work  does  not  weaken 
the  walls.  Care  is  taken  that  when  stone  or  rubble  work  is 
put  in,  that  the  walls  be  properly  protected  so  as  to  prevent 
any  weakness  at  that  point.  One  type  of  wall  work  that 
attracted  my  attention  is  shown  in  figure  10.  This  does  not 
look  at  all  pleasing  in  a  sketch,  but  in  the  actual  wall,  is 
quite  attractive.  At  intervals  in  the  brick  work  there  are 
rubble  foundations  made  for  a  good  sized  stone  in  each.  The 
rubble  work  is  made  of  specially  selected  colored  round 
stone.  These  are  sorted  out  to  make  the  right  green  and 
bluish  tints,  and  in  the  middle  of  this  bed  is  cemented  the 
center  stone.  This  stone  is  usually  a  common,  round  smooth 
one  selected  from  the  quarries.  In  one  pattern  imported  sea 
shells  were  used,  of  large  size,  and  gave  the  building  a  very 
unique  effect.  Already,  however,  some  of  the  shells  had  been 
broken  off.  “A  Traveler.” 


Talk  about  the  superiority  of  your  goods,  if  there’s  rea¬ 
son  for  it — not  about  the  inferiority  of  the  other  fellows’. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

SEEING  PITTSBURG. 

Busy  Time  and  Prosperous  for  All  Connected  with  the  Build¬ 
ing  Trades  of  That  Vicinity. 

HE  SMOKY  CITY  well  deserves  the  reputa¬ 
tion  she  has  gained  of  being  one  of  th6 
busiest  cities  in  the  world.  Those  who  go 
there  on  business  bent,  and  see  only  the  busi¬ 
ness  and  manufacturing  districts,  are  wont 
to  grumble  at  the  noise,  smoke  and  grime  of 
the  place,  but  this  is  only  one  side  of  Pitts¬ 
burg.  There  is  another,  bright  and  beautiful, 
that  one  may  reach  in  a  few  minutes  by  tak¬ 
ing  a  trolley  ride  to  the  great  Schenley  Park  and  the  superb 
residence  district  around  and  beyond  i£.  Here  one  can  see  the 
blue  sky  above  (it  is  seldom  one  can  see  through  the  smoke  in 
the  heart  of  the  city)  and  on  every  hand -evidences  of  vast 
wealth  and  refinement  not  surpassed  in  any  community  at 
home  or  abroad. 

The  writer  viewed  these  beauty  spots  from  the  vantage 


Yard  Office  and  Officers  of  the  Central  Brick  Company.  Mr.  S. 

J.  Eagle;  Carl  Cappel,  President;  H.  C.  Wettengel, 
Treasurer,  and  Albert  Wensel,  Superintendent. 

point  of  a  seat  in  a  huge  touring  car,  and  under  the  guidance 
of  that  prince  of  good  fellows,  Carl  Cappel,  who  apparently 
knows  all  of  Pittsburg,  past  and  present,  and  paints  a  rosy 
picture  of  her  future.  Certainly  he  and  the  other  good  brick- 
makers  of  Pittsburg,  and  they  are  all  on  friendly  terms  these 
times,  are  doing  their  full  share  in  the  upbuilding  of  this 
great  city.  That  this  is  not  a  mere  figure  of  speech  is  proven 
by  the  fact  that  three  jobs  now  under  construction  and  within 
a  stone’s  throw  of  each  other,  almost,  will  require  all  told 
00,000,000  brick.  These  jobs  are  the  new  Technical  School,  the 
common  brick  for  which  will  be  furnished  by  Booth  &  Flinn, 
and  an  immense  addition  to  the  Carnegie  Library,  and  a 
great  warehouse  that  alone  will  cover  several  acres  of  ground. 

After  a  most  delightful  spin  through  the  parks  and  zoo, 
we  fetched  up  at  the  plant  of  the  Central  Brick  Company, 
which  we  found  running  full-handed,  under  the  direction  of  A. 
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Wehsel,  superintendent.  Mr.  Cappel  is  president  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  and  associated  with  him  in  this  and  other  important  en¬ 
terprises  is  Mr.  Evans  Jones,  neither  of  whom  require  an  in¬ 
troduction  to  the  members  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  The  latter  was 
unable  to  accompany  us,  as  he  was  just  recovering  from  a  se¬ 
vere  attack  of  rheumatism.  They  were  making  side-cut  stiff 
clay  brick  on  a  Freese  machine,  at  the  rate  of  40,000  a  day. 
Most  of  our  time  at  the  plant  was  spent  in  viewing  the  great 
clay  bank,  which  is  close  to  100  feet  in  height,  all  good  shale. 
Beneath  this  there  is  a  20-foot  vein  of  good  stone,  which  they 
are  now  quarrying,  and  a  four-foot  vein  of  coal.  If  Mr.  Cap- 
pel’s  grand-children  want  to  continue  in  the  clay  business 
they  can  do  so,  so  far  as  the  supply  of  raw  material  is  con¬ 
cerned. 

The  brick  are  burned  in  common  up  draft  kilns  and  deliv¬ 
ered  in  wagons,  the  average  price  being  $6.50  per  thousand 
at  the  job. 

Sankey  Brothers  are  running  both  their  yards  to  their  full 
capacity.  They  make  common  soft  clay  brick,  stiff  clay  shale 
brick,  and  dry  press  front  brick,  and  are  figuring  on  erecting 
another  yard  during  the  present  season. 


The  Central  Brick  Company’s  Clay  and  Shale  Bank,  100  Feet 
or  More  in  Height,  Beneath  Which  Is  Workable  Stratas 
of  Coal  and  Stone,  Situated  Within  the  City  Limits. 


Sts.  Peter  and  Paul’s  school,  in  the  fashionable  East  End.  It 
has  many  minor  contracts  on  hand. 

The  B.  P.  Young  Company,  530-534  Federal  street,  have  the 
contract  for  all  the  tile  and  mosaic  work  in  the  Carnegie  Li¬ 
brary  extension  at  Schenley  Park.  They  are  also  building  a 
new  court  house,  finished  inside  with  granite,  tile  and  mosaic, 
at  Greensburg,  Westmoreland  county,  and  will  finish  in  tile 
and  mosaic  the  Braddock  National  Bank  building,  which  they 
are  building  at  Braddock,  Pa. 

Charles  E.  Pope,  605  Germania  Bank  Building,  reports  that 
his  firm  is  doing  a  good  business  in  paving  blocks,  but  not  any 
too  much  in  brick.  The  firm’s  quarries,  at  Dunbar,  Pa.,'  are 
now  working  full  time.  Mr.  Pope  says  the  cement  business 
is  brightening  and  that  prices  are  stiffening. 

William  Miller  &  Sons  have  erected  a  large  and  commodi¬ 
ous  brick  office  building  at  530-534  Federal  street,  which  they 
occupy  themselves,  with  the  exception  of  the  third  floor, 
which  is  given  over  to  the  T.  B.  Young  Company,  dealers  in 
marble,  granite,  mosaic  and  tile,  which  is  a  subsidiary  com¬ 
pany  of  the  Miller  concern. 

The  Union  Brick  Company,  at  1512  Park  Building,  whose 
works  are  at  Legionville,  Pa.,  report  that  business  is  only 
fairly  good  with  them.  The  building  trades  lockout,  they  say, 
has  had  a  bad  effect  and  the  trade  has  not  yet  fully  recovered 
therefrom. 


The  New  Technical  School,  Carnegie  Library,  and  a  Great 
Warehouse,  Requiring  Many  Millions  of  Building  Brick. 

The  Allegheny  Brick  Company,  with  offices  in  the  Park 
Building,  says  business  is  not  very  good,  although  they  have  a 
number  of  small  contracts  on  hand  and  are  doing  fairly  well. 
The  firm,  however,  is  figuring  on  some  large  contracts  which, 
if  obtained,  will  take  all  of  its  output  for  the  season. 


Phillips  &  McLaren,  Twenty-fourth  and  Smallman  streets, 
manufacturers  of  dry  pans  and  other  heavy  foundry  work, 
have  been  very  busy  all  through  the  year.  They  make  pans 
of  any  desired  capacity,  also  stone  crushers  for  reducing  hard 
shale  before  it  reaches  the  dry  pan,  a  process  that  is  steadily 
growing  in  favor,  as  it  adds  materially  to  the  capacity  and 
durability  of  the  pans. 

The  Victor  Brick  and  Clay  Company,  613  House  Building, 
this  city,  has  just  put  into  operation  its  new  plant  at  Bark¬ 
ing,  Pa.,  with  a  capacity  of  30,000  brick  a  day.  This  company 
is  particularly  fortunate  in  having  for  its  chief  advisor  in  its 
manufacturing  department  Mr.  J.  H.  Welch,  a  man  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  producing  end  of  the  business  for  the  past 
thirty  years. 

The  Filbert  Paving  Company,  303  Ferguson  Building,  re¬ 
ports  it  has  all  the  business  it  can  well  take  care  of.  At 
present  it  is  putting  in  a  reinforced  concrete  foundation  for 


The  Pittsburg  Building,  Tunnel  and  Fire  Brick  Company, 
in  the  House  Building,  has  been  making  extensive  improve¬ 
ments  and  enlargements  to  its  factory  at  Gratzt'own,  Pa., 
which  is  now  in  full  operation.  New  machinery  has  been  in¬ 
stalled,  and  several  buildings  have  been  erected.  The  com¬ 
pany  is  now  filling  a  large  order  for  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
Railroad  Company,  and  reports  a  number  of  other  large  or¬ 
ders  booked. 

The  Norris  Mining  and  Manufacturing  Company,  with 
offices  in  the  House  Building,  reports  its  business  has  so 
greatly  increased  that  it  is  unable  to  fill  all  of  its  orders  and 
is  obliged  to  send  some  of  them  to  other  firms.  The  firm’s 
statement  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  it  has  just  doubled  its 
present  office  quarters.  It  manufactures  building,  face  and 
paving  brick.  It  has  closed  one  contract  to  furnish  an  East 
Liverpool  (Ohio)  firm  with  half  a  million  brick,  and  has  three 
other  contracts  on  hand  that  will  take  from  one  to  two  hun- 
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dred  thousand  brick  each.  The  firm’s  increasing  trade  has 
rendered  it  necessary  to  handle  brick  made  by  other  firms, 
and  of  such  contracts  it  has  on  hand  a  number  ranging  from 
twenty  to  fifty  thousand  each. 

The  Kittaning  Brick  Company,  with  offices  in  the  Empire 
Building,  has  contracted  to  furnish  all  the  face  brick  for  the 
Carnegie  Technical  School,  which  is  to  be  erected  here.  This 
contract  calls  for  2,500,000  gray  brick.  The  company  will  also 
furnish  all  the  buff  brick  for  the  interior  of  the  new  filtration 
house  in  Allegheny.  The  firm  has  a  number  of  contracts  on 
its  books,  ranging  from  60,000  to  200,000,  and  one  contract,  not 
yet  ready  for  publicity,  which  will  require  1,000,000  brick. 
The  company’s  capacity  is  2,000,000  per  month,  and  it  manu¬ 
factures  buff,  red,  gray  and  model  brick. 

James  Stewart  &  Co.,  in  the  Westinghouse  Building,  have 
the  contract  for  an  eighteen-story  brick  and  stone  annex  to 
the  Colonial  Hotel  here.  They  will  also  build  the  terminals 
for  the  New  Orleans  Terminal  Company,  the  contract  calling 
for  2,500,000  brick.  Besides  this,  the  firm  has  the  contract 
for  the  large  train  sheds  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  for  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  Baltimore  &  Ohio  roads,  which  calls  for  2,000,- 
000  brick.  In  addition,  the  company  is  to  build  large  ware¬ 
houses  and  grain  elevators  at  New  Orleans;  is  now  building 
large  works  at  St.  Johns,  Canada,  for  the  Singer  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Company,  and  has  the  contract  for  the  Commercial  Ca¬ 
bles  Building  in  New  York  City.  The  firm  has  just  com¬ 
pleted  the  Diamond  National  Bank,  of  this  city,  also  the  new 
and  extensive  brick  office  and  newspaper  buildings  for  the 
Pittsburg  Gazette  and  Pittsburg  Chronicle-Telegraph,  to  ac¬ 
commodate  which  Virgin  Alley  has  been  widened  into  a 
handsome  thoroughfare  now  known  as  Oliver  avenue. 


MECHANICAL  MATTERS. 


Little  Things  Which  Spell  Success  or  Failure  for  Clayworking 

Enterprises. 


HE  IMPORTANCE  of  chemistry  in  the 
clayworking  industry  has  been  pointed 
out,  and  both  the  chemistry  and  mechan¬ 
ics  of  the  industry  have  come  in  from 
time  to  time  for  a  fair  share  of  atten¬ 
tion  at  the  hands  of  the  technical  wri¬ 
ters,  the  first  being  necessary  as  a  steer¬ 
ing  gear,  and  the  latter  essential  as  the 
propeller  of  commercial  progress.  It  has 
now  become  a  sort  of  industrial  axiom 
that  labor-saving  machinery,  instead  of  making  less  work, 
makes  a  wider  field  for  its  product.  The  explanation  of  this  is 
that  it  so  cheapens  the  production  of  the  article  that  it  multi¬ 
plies  its  use.  There  are  various  instances  and  examples 
that  could  be  cited  in  point,  but  this  fact  is  now  so  generally 
conceded  that  proof  is  not  necessary.  But  what  is  necessary 
for  us  to  keep  in  mind  is  that  to  secure  pronounced  commer¬ 
cial  success  in  clayworking,  and  especially  brickmaking, 
we  should  look  well  to  the  mechanical  part  of  the  industry, 
and  that  not  only  on  starting  out  to  equip  a  new  plant,  but 
every  day  in  the  year  and  every  year  in  the  business,  for, 
while  we  have  made  great  progress  in  the  last  decade  or 
two,  there  has  not  been  any  halt  called,  and  there  is  some¬ 
thing  new  to  learn  all  the  time,  things  which  if  not  given 
proper  heed  will  leave  the  neglectful  one  behind  the  pro¬ 
cession. 

The  Importance  of  Small  Things. 

In  the  mechanics  of  the  clayworking  plant,  as  in  all 
other  mechanics,  or,  for  that  matter,  all  walks  of  life,  it 
is  really  the  little  things  that  count  for  most.  It  is  not  in¬ 
tended  by  this  to  convey  the  impression  that  by  close  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  small  details  of  an  “out  of  date”  plant,  one  can 
accomplish  the  end  attained  by  the  installation  of  more 
modern  machinery,  but  rather  that  a  lack  of  attention  to  all 


small  details  may  mar  the  success  of  a  plant,  even  though 
you  equip  it  with  the  most  modern  appliances.  It  might 
also  be  pointed  out  that  the  man  giving  close  attention  to 
all  the  little  things  about  his  plant  will  never  let  it  become 
so  out  of  date  that  a  radical  changing  over  is  necessary — 
there  will  be  an  adding  to,  here  and  there,  from  time  to 
time,  and  the  plant  will  always  be  up  to  date. 

What  Causes  the  Most  Shut-Downs? 

To  get  some  impression  of  the  importance  of  the  small 
things,  some  might  put  in  a  few  minutes  profitably  going 
over  in  mind  what  caused  the  most  stops  and  temporary 
shut-downs  during  the  past  year.  There  may  occasionally 
be  a  broken  machine  or  shaft,  and  now  and  then  a  pulley 
that  went  to  pieces,  but  more  generally  it  is  a  broken  belt, 
a  hot  box,  a  loose  bolt  or  nut,  a  loose  pulley  somewhere  or 
some  other  equally  small  thing,  and  these  can  generally  be 
traced  to  things  smaller  yet.  I  can  recall  going  into  a  plant 
one  day  that  stopped  within  an  hour  because  of  a  loose 
driving  pulley  on  the  main  shaft.  The  stop  was  not  very 
long,  but,  after  starting  up,  it  was  not  long  till  there  was 
another  stop  from  the  same  cause.  And  the  trouble  was 
all  due  to  the  lack  of  detail  in  fitting  the  key  in  that  pulley. 
The  key  would  drive  tight  at  the  large  end,  but  as  it  was 
tapered  more  than  the  key-seat,  and  the  small  matter  of 
making  so  it  fit  snugly  all  the  way  through  had  not  been  at¬ 
tended  to,  it  soon  worked  loose  again,  and  in  continuing  to 
drive  that  key,  and  letting  it  work  loose  that  way,  quite  a 
lot  of  the  day’s  work  was  wasted.  By  and  by  the  proprietor 
of  the  plant  got  tired  of  the  thing  and  started  an  investiga¬ 
tion  of  his  own  that  resulted  in  sending  the  pulley  to  the 
machine  shop  for  reseating  that  key,  and  getting  a  key  to 
fit  properly.  That  lack  of  attention  to  the  proper  fitting  of 
the  key  had  caused  the  scarring  up  of  the  key-seat  till  it 
was  practically  impossible  to  make  a  key  to  fit  it  and  hold. 

The  Question  of  Tools. 

Nor  are  we  yet  to  the  bottom  of  the  little  things  con¬ 
nected  with  this  very  incident,  for  we  can  go  back  of  the 
key  and  find  that  the  mechanic  that  did  the  work  of  fitting 
that  key  was  not  properly  supplied  with  tools,  else,  by  giv¬ 
ing  proper  attention  to  his  work  all  the  subsequent  worry 
and  expense  could  have  been  avoided.  And  here,  right  at 
this  tool  question  is  a  very  good  place  to  begin  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  small  things.  No  man  should  begin  work  of  this  kind 
without  proper  tools,  tools  of  the  right  kind,  and  in  the 
right  condition,  for  there  is  nothing  that  will  help  a  good 
man  make  a  poor  reputation  as  much  as  a  poor  equipment 
of  tools  and  appliances  to  do  his  work  with.  They  not  only 
invite  one  to  slight  work,  but  they  spoil  the  detail  quality 
of  what  is  done.  But,  you  may  say,  this  is  all  generalizing 
and  is  not  definite  enough,  and  ask  to  have  pointed  out  just 
what  tools  a  man  should  have  on  undertaking  the  work  of 
over-hauling  a  brick  plant.  And,  while  it  is  not  so  easy  to 
give  a  full  list  of  requirements,  nor  is  it  at  all  necessary, 
for  any  man  fit  to  do  the  work  can  figure  out  his  own  re¬ 
quirements  if  he  will  but  put  his  mind  to  it,  yet  there  are 
several  pointers  that  may  be  given  which  will  serve  to  start 
some  thinkers  going  in  the  right  direction. 

The  Use  and  Abuse  of  Wrenches. 

Take  the  matter  of  wrenches,  for  example,  tools  common 
to  all  mechanical  kits,  and  to  be  found  in  every  plant  where 
there  is  machinery,  and  we  have  a  subject  that  a  dozen 
sermons  could  be  preached  on.  In  the  use  and  abuse  of  the 
monkey  wrench,  for  instance,  there  are  two  common  faults 
that  are  very  old.  One  is  that  of  using  the  wrench  as  a 
hammer  at  all  sorts  of  times,  as  if  there  was  not  such  a  thing 
as  a  hammer  on  the  place,  and  the  other  is  the  use  of  ham¬ 
mer  and  cold  chisel  in  removing  and  ruining  nuts,  as  if  there 
was  not  a  wrench  on  the  place.  But  to  these  have  been  ad¬ 
ded  some  more  common  faults  the  past  few  years,  since 
larger  wrenches  have  become  more  common,  the  worst  of 
which  is  the  use  of  big  wrenches  on  little  bolts.  The  big 
wrench  first  came  into  the  plant  for  tightening  the  man- 
head  bolts  on  the  boiler,  the  engine  bed  bolts  and  a  few 
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others  of  unusually  large  proportions,  but  once  it  found  a 
place  in  the  mill  there  has  always  been  a  thick-head  at  hand 
to  use  it  on  smaller  bolts,  till,  in  the  aggregate  of  its  damages 
in  this  misuse  it  has  become  almost  a  curse  to  the  mechan¬ 
ical  world.  Yet  the  fault  is  not  with  the  wrench,  for  it  is 
an  essential  tool  about  the  brick  plant,  but  in  not  attending 
to  the  little  matter  of  using  smaller  wrenches  for  the  smaller 
bolts.  And,  you  may  argue  all  you  please  about  being  able 
to  handle  the  large  wrench  carefully  on  smaller  bolts  with¬ 
out  damage,  but  it  would  not  hold  in  the  face  of  experience,  it 
takes  a  wrench  to  fit  the  bolt.  As  to  what  length  or  size 
that  means,  it  is  easy  to  get  at  it  within  safe  limits.  You 
probably  have  wrenches  of  different  sizes  from  8  inches  in 
length  up  to  24  inches.  Well,  you  need  not  use  anything 
larger  than  the  8  inch  wrench  till  you  get  above  the  3-8 
bolts,  and  from  there  to  3-4  you  can  stay  somewhere  be¬ 
tween  10  and  15  inches  for  length  of  wrench  and  be  all 
right,  while  after  you  pass  the  one  inch  size  in  bolts,  you 
can  handle  your  big  wrench  in  safety.  In  fact,  it  does  not 
take  any  great  variety  in  sizes  when  you  come  to  figure  it 
out,  because  your  own  judgement  in  the  use  of  a  wrench 
will  allow  considerable  latitude  in  the  matter  of  size,  but 
you  are  losing  sight  of  your  judgement  when  it  comes  to 
using  a  24  inch  wrench  on  a  1-2  inch  bolt,  and  that  has  been 
done  time  and  time  again. 

Keep  A  Copper  Hammer. 

Next  to  the  abusing  of  bolts  with  a  wrench,  comes  the 
abuse  they  get  from  the  hammer.  First  there  is  the  deplor¬ 
able  habit  of  using  hammer  and  cold  chisel  on  nuts,  refer¬ 
red  to  above,  and  then  comes  the  other  one  of  driving  th'em 
out  with  a  hammer,  battering  up  the  end  and  spoiling  tie 
threads.  It  is  the  habit  that  shows  the  “Sloppy  weather” 
trait  in  a  workman,  and  should  not  be  tolerated.  There  are 
hard  wood  blocks  to  be  had  almost  any  where,  and  there  is 
also  such  a  thing  as  a  copper  hammer.  A  copper  hammer 
is  not  a  very  expensive  tool,  nor  is  it  very  elegant  after 
having  been  used  awhile,  but  it  is  a  mighty  useful  one,  not 
only  in  driving  bolts,  but  keys  about  engines  and  machines, 
keys  that  soon  become  unsightly  if  driven  with  a  steel-faced 
hammer,  but  may  be  driven  in  and  out  again  with  a  copper 
hammer  without  a  scar.  In  fact,  if  you  have  never  made 
a  practice  of  carrying  a  copper  hammer  for  such  work  you 
will  be  surprised  at  the  many  uses  you  can  find  for  it,  and 
at  the  way  it  saves  the  life  and  appearance  of  machine  parts. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  tools  and  appliances  that 
are  worthy  of  special  mention  because  of  their  neglect,  but 
the  requirement  in  tools  varies  considerably,  and,  besides, 
after  you  once  get  your  mind  on  the  tool  subject  with  a 
view  to  improving  your  equipment,  no  further  advice  is 
necessary,  and  that  is  the  purpose  here — merely  to  bring 
the  importance  of  the  details  of  tools  to  mind. 

The  Millwright’s  Burden. 

In  the  work  of  over-hauling  and  repairing  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  or  before  starting  in  for  the  spring  run,  there  is 
generally,  no  matter  what  else  is  to  do,  more  or  less  chang¬ 
ing  of  pulleys  and  shafting,  and  do  you  know  that  one  of  the 
heaviest  burdens  of  millwright  work  is  in  this  very  task. 
In  the  wood-working  industries  I  have  had  occasion  to  point 
out  that  the  inventor  of  the  wood  split  pulley  should  have 
a  monument,  for  by  its  wide  use  the  heaviest  burden  of  the 
millwright  has  been  wonderfully  lightened  with  the  wood 
split  pulley,  instead  of  having  to  take  down  a  line  of  shaft¬ 
ing,  strip  it  of  its  pulleys  and  then  restore  them  again,  all 
that  is  necessary  is  to  clean  a  place  on  the  shaft,  bolt  the 
pulley  in  place,  and  there  you  are. 

In  the  clayworking  industry,  however,  there  are  condi¬ 
tions  that  hamper  the  use  of  the  burden  lifting  wood  split 
pulley,  for  it  is  generally  a  place  of  moisture,  and  moisture 
is  not  good  for  a  wood  pulley,  no  matter  how  well  it  may  be 
built.  There  has  come  into  prominence  of  late  years,  though, 
the  use  of  an  iron  split  pulley  that  helps  toward  lifting  the 
burden  of  millwright  work,  but  to  just  what  extent  the 
clay  industry  has  or  is  likely  to  take  up  this  pulley  is  not 
known  at  this  writing.  It  is  a  safe  guess  that  the  majority 
of  pulleys  in  clayworking  plants  are  of  the  solid  iron  kind, 
and  there  is  no  objection  to  be  urged  against  them  except 
that  when  the  time  comes  to  change  and  shift  about  they 
make  a  burden  of  work. 


How  to  Lighten  the  Burden. 

To  lighten  the  burden  of  millwright  work  involved  in 
taking  down,  stripping  and  putting  up  shafting  again,  the 
thing  to  do  is  that  which  at  first  flash  looks  like  increasing 
the  burden,  to  give  the  strict  attention  to  all  details,  not 
only  of  preparing  for  the  work,  but  in  doing  the  work  itself. 
To  explain  this  seeming  contradiction,  one  might  quote  one 
of  those  old  sayings  about  haste  making  waste,  or  less 
speed,  but  the  instance  of  the  badly  fitted  key  mentioned 
above  should  also  furnish  some  light.  But  the  work  will 
furnish  its  own  light  in  every  case  if  you  will  but  give  the 
proper  attention  to  the  small  details.  If  your  shafting  is  to 
come  down  from  above,  a  little  extra  time  in  fitting  and 
preparing  your  chain  blocks  will  save  time  and  danger  in 
the  work  itself,  and  enable  you  to  work  in  comfort.  And, 
do  you  know,  when  you  inject  the  element  of  comfort  in 
the  work,  and  keep  it  there,  you  are  really  doing  more  to 
lift  the  burden  than  can  be  done  in  any  other  way,  and  in 
this,  as  in  the  work,  it  is  the  small  things  that  count.  Any 
man  must  from  time  to  time  get  in  an  uncomfortable  posi¬ 
tion  while  doing  millwright  work,  must  dig  in  dark  corners, 
wallow  in  dirty  places  and  get  in  many  straining  positions, 
but  a  whole  lot  of  this  kind  of  work  can  be  avoided  if  you 
but  try,  and  the  result  will  not  only  be  more  comfort,  but 
better  work.  This  does  not  mean  that  you  should  shirk 
your  work,  even  when  it  calls  for  a  degree  of  discomfort, 
but  rather  that  what  is  worth  doing,  is  worth  doing  well. 

Comfort  As  a  Factor  in  Good  Work. 

Suppose,  for  example,  you  have  a  new  pulley  to  put  on 
a  line  shaft.  Maybe  you  figure  that  you  need  not  take  the 
shaft  down,  but  can  slide  it  endwise  and  by  removing  an¬ 
other  pulley  or  two,  and  working  in  some  discomfort,  'you 
can  get  that  new  pulley  on  with  about  as  much  work  as  it 
would  ordinarily  take  to  get  the  shaft  down.  Well,  maybe 
you  are  right,  for  there  are  instances  where  this  can  be 
done  to  advantage,  especially  if  the  shaft  is  easy  of  access, 
but  if  it  is  where  you  must  climb  up  a  ladder  to  get  to  it, 
the  chances  are  in  favor  of  your  making  time  by  taking  it 
down.  Suppose  there  is  a  refractory  pulley  to  take  loose, 
and  the  chances  are  about  nine  to  one  that  there  is,  it  re¬ 
quires  oil,  patience  and  toil  to  do  the  work,  and  while  you 
may  have  plenty  of  the  oil,  you  are  short  on  patience  when 
in  an  uncomfortable  position,  and  then  there  is  danger  of 
your  breaking  a  pulley.  There  are  tons  and  tons  of  pulleys 
which  have  gone  the  scrap  pile  way  from  impatient  ham¬ 
mering  to  drive  them  off  or  on  a  shaft,  pulleys  that  might 
still  be  doing  duty  had  a  proper  degree  of  comfort  and  at¬ 
tention  to  detail  entered  the  work. 

Oil  and  Patience — A  Lesson  in  Removing  Pulleys. 

I  once  had  a  lesson  in  the  work  of  removing  refractory 
pulleys  from  r shafting  by  following  a  string  to  a  machine 
shop  that  we  had  concluded,  after  wrestling  with  for  awhile, 
wras  beyond  our  equipment.  The  men  at  the  machine  shop 
instead  of  putting  this  string  of  shafting  in  some  magic  ma¬ 
chine  to  take  off  the  pulleys,  as  I  had  some  dim  idea  they 
would,  simply  took  it  on  the  machine  shop  floor  and  went 
after  those  pulleys  in  much  the  same  manner  we  had  been 
doing,  only  they  gave  more  attention  to  details,  and  took 
their  time  about  the  work.  They  brought  jacks  to  bear 
for  pressure,  used  light  blows  from  a  sledge,  with  a  hard 
wood  block  to  cushion  them,  and  plenty  of  oil  and  patience, 
to  which  was  also  added  heat  in  extreme  cases.  Gradually 
the  fact  dawned  on  me  from  watching  them  that  the  only 
thing  we  lacked  was  the  patience.  We  had  the  jacks,  the 
oil,  and  could  supply  heat  with  torches  when  it  was  found 
necessary  to  warm  up  the  hub  of  a  stubborn  pulley,  and  the 
only  things  we  were  shy  on  were  those  apparently  insignifi¬ 
cant  things,  patience  and  comfort  and  the  attendant  details. 
We  were  struggling  with  time,  in  a  hurry  to  get  through, 
while  the  men  at  the  machine  shop  went  at  the  work  de¬ 
liberately — it  was  a  part  of  their  every  day  business,  and 
they  had  long  since  gotten  over  the  fever  stage  of  rushing. 
Then  when  it  came  time  to  fit  the  pulleys  on  and  key  them 
up  again,  this  same  air  of  deliberate  attention  to  detail 
was  observed,  and  then  I  understood  why  their  work  always 
stood  well,  while  when  we  fitted  a  key  it  whs  an  open  ques- 
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tion  for  a  few  clays  whether  the  pulley  would  stay  tight  or 
work  loose.  It  was  simply  a  matter  of  attending  to  all  the 
small  details,  the  work  in  the  main  was  carried  on  as  we 
did  it,  the  result  was  as  different  as  if  it  had  been  done 
with  some  magical  appliances.  The  magic  of  the  thing  has 
been  plain  to  me  ever  since,  and  some  idea  of  the  part  the 
small  things  play  in  it  is  what  I  have  been  trying  to  impart 
here.  It  is  not  possible  to  go  into  all  the  details  of  refitting 
work  in  one  article,  but  the  little  things  are  there,  all  around 
you,  and  you  can  find  them  for  yourself  and  find  comfort 
and  satisfaction,  and  do  much  better  work  by  looking  well 
to  them. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

THE  NEW  AND  THE  OLD  BELL  POTTERIES. 


THE  NEW  BELL  POTTERY,  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  which 
has  been  in  the  process  of  construction  for  the  past 
two  years,  and  which  covers  an  area  of  140  acres,  is 
about  completed.  Mr.  Edwin  Bell,  of  Findlay,  the  proprietor, 
labored  diligently  to  perfect  final  arrangements  for  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  vast  concern,  which  will  be  followed  by  the  re¬ 
moval  of  the  Findlay  Pottery  to  the  new  plant. 

For  fifteen  years  past  the  Bell  Pottery  has  been  one  of  the 


will  prove  a  boom  to  the  Bellwood  addition  and  Columbus  in 
general. 

The  factory  buildings  are  extensive  and  attractive.  The 
whole  structure,  with  the  exception  of  the  storeroom  and  the 
straw  house  in  the  southwest  corner,  is  under  one  roof,  and, 
as  can  well  be  imagined,  is  an  immense  affair,  800  feet  long 
and  350  feet  wide,  having  two  stories  in  some  parts  and  in 
other  parts  three  stories.  There  is  over  a  mile  of  side¬ 
track. 

The  building  is  a  fireproof  structure,  and  the  various 
rooms  are  separated  by  solid  brick  walls  and  fire  doors. 
Water  for  further  protection  from  fire  will  be  furnished  by  a 
fire  pump  with  a  capacity  of  1,000  gallons  a  minute. 

The  roof  of  the  various  departments  is  so  constructed 
that  all  of  the  rain  water  falling  upon  them  will  be  conducted 
to  a  reservoir  built  in  the  east  end  of  the  factory.  This  res¬ 
ervoir  is  10  feet  deep  and  100  feet  long  by  75  feet  across  the 
top. 

The  boiler  house  and  engine  room,  in  which  is  a  150-horse 
power  Corliss  engine  and  a  dynamo  (60  k.  w.)  for  the  individ¬ 
ual  electric  light  plant  of  the  company,  are  in  the  east  end, 
as  is  also  the  sagger  department. 

Chinamaking  proper  begins  in  the  clay  sheds,  and  from 


The  Old  Bell  Pottery  at  Findlay,  Ohio. 


leading  concerns  of  Findlay,  where  Mr.  Bell  and  his  brother, 
the  late  William  Bell,  established  and  operated  one  of  the 
most  popular  potteries  in  northern  Ohio. 

The  goods  manufactured  are  mostly  in  the  line  of  dinner 
sets,  toilet  ware,  hotel  ware  and  fancy  dinner  ware;  also,  a 
large  line  of  fancy  articles,  such  as  vases,  tankard  jugs, 
steins,  orange  bowls,  berry  bowls,  nut  bowls,  cracker  jars, 
chocolate  pots,  fruit  baskets,  etc.  The  line  of  goods  is  en¬ 
tirely  in  vitreous  china,  and  includes  a  full  line  of  hotel  ware 
in  thick,  half-thick  and  rolled-edge  ware. 

The  Bell  Pottery  at  Findlay  is  located  north  of  the  city. 
The  new  Bell  Pottery  at  Columbus  is  located  northeast  of  the 
city,  in  the  eastern  part  of  what  is  known  as  the  New  Bell- 
wood  addition,  named,  of  course,  after  the  Bell  Pottery.  It 
is  about  three  and  a  half  miles  from  the  statehouse,  Alum 
creek  running  along  the  west  half  of  the  boundary  line.  The 
pottery  is  accessible  by  two  lines  of  street  railway,  the  Bul¬ 
litt  Park  line  of  the  Columbus  street  railway  and  the  Colum¬ 
bus,  New  Albany  &  Johnstown  interurban  line.  The  ground 
is  high — higher,  in  fact,  than  the  dome  of  the  state  capitol — 
the  air,  in  consequence,  is  delightful,  and  the  view  of  the  sur¬ 
rounding  country  fine. 

The  Bell  Pottery  Company  is  said  to  employ  between  600 
and  1,000  people,  and  the  demand  for  houses  will  be  such  as 


there  the  raw  material  starts  on  its  long  journey  through 
many  departments,  passing  through  many  changes,  until  it 
reaches  the  packing  and  shipping  room  in  the  west  end,  and, 
no  longer  unwrought  clay,  but  fine  and  dainty  tableware, 
toilet  sets  and  delicate  pieces  of  bric-a-brac. 

Most  of  the  departments  are  194  feet  long  and  20  feet 
wide,  but  the  two  in  which  are  the  bisque  kilns  and  the  glost 
kilns  are  224  feet  in  length  and  50  feet  in  width. 

The  clayworking  department  alone  equals  a  building  500 
feet  long,  50  feet  wide  and  three  stories  in  height.  The  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  departments  are  lighted  from  above  by  large 
skylights,  a  number  of  which  are  in  each  room,  but  the  mold¬ 
ing  and  decorating  departments  have  walls  fairly  lined  with 
windows.  The  molding  rooms  are  especialy  attractive  with 
snow-white  walls  and  floors  of  dressed  yellow  pine. 

The  factory  is  in  connection  with  the  P.,  C.,  C.  &  St.  L., 
the  Toledo  &  Ohio  Central,  and  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  rail¬ 
road  tracks.  G.  H. 


The  machinery  man  who  is  on  the  make  and  if  following 
any  other  theory  than  that  he  must  furnish  something  that 
will  also  make  money  for  the  purchaser  is  likely  to  soon  make 
the  trade  so  tired  that  it  will  be  hard  for  him  to  get  many 
deals. 


WE:  1#^ 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

EAST  INDIA  POTTERY. 


THE  MODERN  POTTERY  of  East  India  may  be  divided 
into  general  classes:  (1)  the  native  undecorated  pot¬ 
tery,  which  is  made  everywhere  in  India  from  the 
Himalayes  to  Ceylon;  and  (2)  the  decorative  wares,  including 
such  as  those  of  Sind,  Multan,  Delhi,  Rampur,  etc. 

The  native  pottery  is  of  a  very  simple  kind,  being  intended 
for  domestic  use  only,  but  the  outlines  are  perhaps  as  beauti¬ 
ful  as  in  any  pottery  in  the  world,  says  Randolph  I.  Geare 
in  the  Keramic  Studio.  The  makers  use  the  old  wheel,  an¬ 
cient  as  the  hieroglyphics  of  Egypt — while  the  still  older 
method  of  beating  out  vessels  of  clay  with  a  flat  piece  of 
wood,  as  in  Northern  Africa,  the  Fiji  Islands  and  many  other 
savage  or  semi-savage  regions,  is  also  maintained.  With 
these  simple  appliances,  however,  the  natives — as  already  in¬ 
timated — obtained  a  purity  of  form  unsurpassed  by  even  the 
most  elaborate  processes. 

It  is  not  with  this  crude  class  of  East  India  pottery,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  special  interest  of  the  majority  of  people  lies, 
but  rather  with  the  sumptuously  decorated  wares  turned  out 
by  the  celebrated  establishments  maintained  in  the  provinces 


a  thin  glaze,  but  the  colors,  which  are  of  great  beauty,  are  ap¬ 
plied  direct,  without  the  coating  of  fine  clay  common  to  the 
Sind  and  Multan  wares.  The  ornamentation  is  thoroughly 
Persian  in  character. 

Jeypore  ware  is  similar  in  many  respects  to  the  Delhi 
product,  being  also  made  from  an  artificial  clay,  although  the 
color  and  style  of  decoration  are  in  the  best  examples  decided¬ 
ly  superior.  This  ware  is  often  made  in  large  and  conven¬ 
tional  forms,  with  a  combination  of  deep  blue  and  dark  green. 
It  has  been  much  imitated  in  recent  years,  and  the  results 
are,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  of  a  deteriorated  quality.  Other 
notable  kinds  'of  Indian  pottery  include  that  made  by  Abdul 
Majid  of  Khurja,  the  red  earthenware  of  Ferruckabad,  the 
painted  clavs  of  Lucknow. 

The  Ceylon  ware  furnishes  an  interesting  study.  The 
island  was  converted  to  Buddhism  only  about  a  century  after 
the  expulsion  of  the  army  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  that 
religion  has  been  retained  to  the  present  day.  Hence  there 
is  apparent  in  the  pottery  of  that  island  considerable  evidence 
of  that  Greek  influence  which  was  so  powerful  in  early  Bud- 
dist  art.  Much  of  the  painted  ware  is  said  to  be  very 
crude,  due  perhaps  to  European  influence  in  Ceylon.  But 
there  is  a  class  of  red  earthenware  with  incised  patterns  of 


The  New  Bell  Pottery,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


and  cities  above  mentioned,  among  which  Sind  occupies  a 
prominent  position;  and  also  to  some  extent  by  the  schools 
of  art  in  Madras,  Bombay,  and  other  parts  of  the  empire. 

The  Sind  pottery,  which  probably  dates  from  about  the 
thirteenth  century,  is  a  red  earthenware,  usually  covered  with 
a  coating  with  some  finer  clay,  worked  into  paste  and  applied 
wet.  It  is  a  thick,  but  transparent,  glaze,  not  altogether  un¬ 
like  the  Italian  majolica.  Persian  influences  are  strongly  ap¬ 
parent,  both  in  the  shapes  and  colors,  and,  indeed,  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  Sind  pottery  is  said  to  be  actually  due  to  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  colonies  of  Persians  there  at  one  time.  The  more 
common  colors  are  bright  and  strong  green,  yellow  on  brown, 
yellow  on  black  and  also  a  turquoise  blue.  The  oldest  ex¬ 
amples  often  have  a  fine  iridescence. 

The  Multan  pottery  partakes  still  more  of  the  Persian 
character,  a  fact  readily  accounted  for  by  the  nearness  of  that 
city  to  the  Persian  border.  Here  the  earthenware  is  red  or 
yellow,  while  the  extra  coating  of  fine  clay  (or  “slip”)  is  dec¬ 
orated  with  bold  diaper  or  floral  patterns  in  different  shades 
of  blue,  giving  the  ware  a  richness  unattained  by  any  other 
in  India.  Sometimes  a  light  fawn  color  is  used  with  the 
blues.  Following  the  Persian  form  of  decoration,  a  favorite 
design  is  the  tulip. 

Delhi  ware  is  made  from  a  silicious  artificial  clay.  It  has 


quite  high  standard  and  conspicuously  Greek  in  feeling.  It 
is  this  ware  that  represents  more  nearly  than  any  other  the 
local  art  unaffected  by  foreign  influence. 

The  glaze  used  in  some  of  the  Indian  schools  of  art  is 
made  of  white  quarzosc  rock  (25  parts),  pure  soda  (6  parts), 
pure  borax  (3  parts)  and  a  little  sal  ammoniac.  When  finely 
powdered  these  ingredients  are  mixed  with  water  and  made 
up  in  balls  about  as  large  as  oranges.  These  are  heated, 
cooled  down,  ground  and  sifted.  The  material  is  then  placed 
in  a  furnace,  and  when  melted,  clean-picked  saltpeter  is 
stirred  in,  resulting  in  a  foam  on  the  surface,  which  is  skim¬ 
med  and  set  aside  for  glazing.  Oxides  of  lead,  tin,  zinc  and 
copper  supply  the  colors. 


ZANESVILLE  FIRM  SHIPS  TILE  TO  AUSTRALIA. 


An  entire  train  load  of  tile  was  shipped  to  New  York  re¬ 
cently  by  the  American  Encaustic  Tiling  Company,  Zanesville, 
Ohio,  via  the  Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie  railroad,  scheduled  to 
arrive  in  Gotham  June  6th.  Thence  it  will  be  shipped  to 
points  in  Australia.  The  train  consisted  of  nineteen  cars  of 
the  products  of  the  big  tiling  company.  It  was  a  “hurry-up” 
order,  and  it  speaks  well  for  the  shipping  department  of  th^ 
qompapy  that  such  a  big  order  was  handled  so  quickly. 
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ONLY  AN  EXCUSE. 


IS  SAID,  sometimes,  that  farm  draining  is 
of  but  little  use  in  a  climate  where  hot 
dry  suns  and  dry  weather  is  common; 
that,  instead  of  trying  to  get  rid  of  the 
water,  we  should  rather  strive  to  detain 
it;  but  those  who  reason  in  this  way  do 
not  seem  to  know  that  the  purpose  served 
by  underdrainage  is  the  removal  of  the 
surplus  water  only,  not  the  taking  out  of 
the  soil  all  the  available  moisture  which  it 
contains.  Every  variety  of  soil  has  its  relative  degree  of 
porosity  or  power  of  retaining  moisture.  In  the  drainage  of 
a  soil  no  water  will  escape  by  the  drains  until  the  soil  is 
saturated  and  is  unable  to  contain  any  more;  then  the  sur¬ 
plus  water  passes  off  through  the  drains,  leaving  the  land  in 
good  condition  for  plant  growth. 

Clay  soils  can  not  be  cropped  to  their  best  advantage 
without  they  are  drained. 

The  heat  of  the  sun  can  not  warm  the  soil  until  the  water 
is  removed.  If  this  is  done  by  evaporation  the  process  is  a 
cooling  one,  and  every  summer  rain  cools  the  earth;  but  if 
removed  by  underdrainage  there  is  an  increased  temperature 
of  the  soil  from  six  to  ten  degrees.  This  makes  early  plant¬ 
ing  possible,  and  hastens  the  growth  of  the  crops;  it  equalizes 
the  temperature  of  the  land;  it  equalizes  the  moisture  of  the 
soil,  and  growing  plants  are  thus,  to  a  great  degree,  exempt 
from  the  evils  that  follow  the  deficiency  or  excess  of  rainfall; 
the  roots  of  plants  are  more  generously  supplied  with  soluble 
plant  food,  carried  down  by  rains;  the  elaboration  of  plant 
food  is  increased  by  the  admission  of  air  to  the  soil;  the  land 
is  more  easily  worked,  and  the  crops  are  increased  to  their 
maximum  production. 


SOME  SUGGESTIONS  IN  ADVANCE. 


Draining  lowlands  may  be  done  in  the  fall  season  of  the 
year  to  advantage.  The  water  in  the  springs  and  streams  is 
usually  low  at  that  time,  and  the  time  and  labor  spent  in 
draining  are  usually  considered,  by  those  who  have  had  ex¬ 
perience  in  such  matters,  as  the  surest  investment  that  a 
farmer  can  make  of  his  surplus  money  and  time;  provided, 
of  course,  that  the  work  is  well  done. 

There  are  many  mistakes  made  in  drainage,  because  so 
many  think  it  such  an  easy  matter  to  dig  a  trench  and  lay  tile 
in  it,  and  then  cover  the  tile  and  the  work  is  done.  One  says. 
What  more  can  there  be  in  drainage? 

There  are  hundreds  of  men  who  have  done  considerable 
in  the  way  of  underdrainage  who  never  heard  of  such  a 
thing  as  providing  for  the  water-shed,  or  of  providing  a  suffi¬ 
cient  outlet,  or  have  given  any  thought  to  the  needed  depth 
of  underdrains  to  get  the  greatest  benefit  from  the  labor  and 
money  expended,  or  of  the  distance  apart  that  drains  should 
be  laid  to  drain  the  land  midway  between  the  drains  to  a 
depth  needed  in  maximum  crop  production.  Again  and  again 
we  have  been  asked  how  large  the  outlet  tile  should  be  to 
drain  a  given  area  of  land:  ten,  twenty,  thirty  or  forty  acres; 
and  we,  in  turn,  have  inquired  as  to  the  water-shed.  The  per¬ 
son  making  the  inquiry  would  look  inquiringly  at  us,  as  much 


as  to  say,  what  do  you  mean?  We  have  then  added:  How 
much  other  water  falling  on  other  land  runs  to  the  land  you 
wish  to  underdrain?  Then,  as  if  awakened  to  new  conditions, 
they  say:  “Twenty  or  forty” — more  or  less,  as  the  case 
may  be. 

The  “water-shed”  is  an  important  factor  in  providing  suffi¬ 
cient  drainage  for  a  given  area  of  land.  As  to  an  outlet:  Again 
and  again  we  have  seen  tile  turned  up  to  the  surface  for  an 
outlet,  and  where  the  drains  have  been  laid  shallow,  and 
probably  two  or  three  hundred  yards  in  length,  the  water  will 
bulge  out  on  to  the  surface  and  run  away  in  such  a  broad 
stream  that  not  a  few  have  thought  such  an  outlet  to  be  suffi¬ 
cient.  • 

There  are  many  people  who  have  done  something  in  the 
way  of  underdraining  who  give  little  attention  to  the  outlet. 
In  providing  that  it  is  deep  enough  and  will  have  a  free  flow 
away  of  the  water,  that  there  are  no  obstructions  likely  to 
back  the  water  into  the  drain.  And  there  are  many  who 
allow  the  want  of  an  outlet  on  their  own  land  to  limit  their 
operations  in  the  underdrainage  of  their  land.  That  is,  if  they 
have  no  outlet  on  their  own  land,  they  do  no  drainage,  when 
possibly  the  expenditure  of  a  few  dollars  and  a  little  labor 
might  secure  a  sufficient  outlet  on  the  land  adjoining,  which 
is  much  better  than  an  insufficient  outlet  otherwise  provided. 

Keep  the  outlet  open,  give  the  drains  all  the  fall  needed 
to  give  the  water  a  free  flow  in  the  drains,  lay  the  tile  at  a 
regular  grade,  and  join  them  evenly,  so  there  will  be  no  hin¬ 
drance  to  the  flow  of  the  water  by  shouldered  tile.  A  well- 
laid  tile  drain  may  have  almost  double  the  capacity  of  one 
laid  unevenly  with  the  same  size  tile.  As  to  the  depth  at 
which  tile  should  be  laid,  there  are  conditions  that  need  to 
be  taken  into  account  in  determining  the  most  important 
part  of  the  work.  We  suggest  a  few  things,  as  follows: 

The  outlet  should  be  deep  enough  to  allow  deep  drain¬ 
age.  The  main  drain  should  be  a  few  inches  deeper  than  the 
lateral  drains  entering  into  the  main  drain. 

The  lateral  drains,  if  laid  deep,  need  less  fall  than  shal¬ 
low  drains.  So  the  depth  of  the  lateral  drain  may  be  in¬ 
creased,  if  it  is  desirable,  from  the  main  to  the  head  of  the 
drain,  if  the  lay  of  the  land  will  allow  it.  The  soil  and  sub¬ 
soil  may  have  much  to  do  in  determining  how  deep  the  tile 
should  be  laid.  If  open  and  porous  when  the  surplus  water 
is  drained  off,  then  drain  deep,  and  if  the  subsoil  contains  ele¬ 
ments  of  fertility,  only  needing  to  come  in  contact  with  the 
air  to  make  the  fertility  avoidable,  then,  by  all  means,  drain 
deep.  The  deeper  the  drains,  the  greater  the  width  that  will 
be  drained.  So  there  is  much  to  be  gained  by  deep  drainage 
where  the  conditions  will  allow  it.  Besides  the  benefits  gained 
by  growing  large  crops  are  quite  doubled.  There  are  many 
farmers  who  are  looking  away  for  desirable  chgap  lands  to 
settle  their  families,  because  they  think  their  own  holdings 
are  not  sufficient  for  all,  when,  in  fact,  if  they  would  under¬ 
drain  deep  and  well  their  present  holdings,  they  would  double 
the  crop-growing  capacity  and  have  room  enough  for  all  of 
the  family  and  better  and  more  satisfactory  farming.  At 
least,  do  this  if  there  are  waste  places  on  the  farm,  and  many 
farms  have  such  places  that  can  be  brought  into  profitable 
cultivation  by  draining  them.  Plan  to  clean  them  up  and 
drain  them  when  it  is  dry  this  coming  fall  season,  and,  in 
the  future,  as  you  go  over  the  farm  you  will  feel  to  commend 
yourself  for  such  a  wise,  timely  and  satisfactory  improve¬ 
ment. 


DRYING  AND  BURNING  DRAIN  TILE. 


In  my  clay  it  is  very  necessary  that  I  have  the  walls  of  my 
tile  exactly  the  same  in  thickness,  and  that  the  die  is  exactly 
in  the  center.  If  one  side  of  the  wall  is  heavier  than  the 
other,  the  tile  will  be  crooked.  As  to  the  method  of  drying 
tile,  there  are  several.  I  tried  at  first  to  dry  them  in  the 
open  air,  and  I  could  not  succeed,  for  the  reason  that  I  could 
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only  make  tile  a  part  of  the  year  and  could  not  begin  in  the 
spring  until  the  best  of  the  season  was  over.  I  abandoned 
that  system  and  tried  the  dry  room.  It  has  been  well  said 
that  there  is  a  difference  in  clays  in  drying.  Some  can  be 
dried  faster.  I  have  had  very  little  experience  with  clays  ex¬ 
cept  my  own.  I  am  satisfied  I  can  dry  my  own  clay  in  twenty- 
four  hours.  In  the  clay  I  had  when  drying  in  a  way  that  I 
could  not  apply  the  heat  equally  on  all  sides  of  the  tile,  one 
side  would  dry  faster  than  the  other,  and  consequently  warp 
or  crack  the  tile,  and  sometimes  both.  So  it  is  necessary  to 
dry  tile  evenly  on  all  sides.  I  found  that  the  expense  of  the 
shed  room  to  dry  with  air  was  too  great;  that  it  took  too 
much  room  and  too  much  time.  Now  I  have  room  enough  to 
house  them  for  three  days,  and  have  room  enough  to  floor 
them.  I  heat  the  floors  with  steam,  so  I  have  three  dry 
rooms.  I  fill  the  first  room  one  day,  the  next  day  I  heat  my 
second  room,  which  will  give  the  other  room  much  more 
time.  Consequently  I  find  1  need  so  much  less  room  to  dry  in 
than  if  I  had  left  my  tile  stand  for  a  week.  I  have  adopted 
the  plan  of  drying  my  tile  in  twenty-four  hours.  I  don’t  say 
that  all  can  do  this.  My  rooms  are  heated  with  steam  pipes, 
and  the  heat  is  applied  equally,  enabling  us  to  dry  our  tile  in 
the  time  named.  I  run  the  escaping  steam  through  pipes  un¬ 
til  it  is  used  up.  It  costs  very  little,  if  any  more,  fuel  than  it 
does  to  let  the  steam  waste;  that  is,  if  you  have  large  pipes. 
Then  it  is  necessary  to  have  dry  room  enough  to  keep  out 
of  the  way  of  the  mill,  and  kiln  room  enough  to  keep  out  of 
the  way  of  the  dry  room.  While  the  third  room  is  being  filled 
the  first  room  is  being  emptied  into  the  kiln,  and  so  on.  We 
always  have  plenty  of  room  to  keep  from  stacking  them  up. 

I  proceed  in  this  way  until  my  kilns  are  full.  Then  I  start 
my  fires  slow,  to  get  rid  of  the  water  smoke.  In  doing  this  we 
need  to  take  a  great  deal  of  pains.  I  find  that  when  I  am  in 
a  hurry  and  we  want  to  get  a  kiln  of  tile  out  quick,  I  am 
very  apt  to  spoil  some,  for  the  reason  I  fire  up  before  the  kiln 
is  dry  enough.  I  usually  start  a  fire  and  keep  it  going  for  two 
or  three  days,  until  there  is  no  dampness.  I  open  the  doors 
and  put  my  hand  in.  If  there  is  no  moisture  I  think  it  is  time 
to  fire  up.  And  continue  increasing  the  fires  until  I  get  the 
fire  holes  full.  Be  careful  in  putting  in  the  fuel  to  keep  the 
fire  holes  full.  A  new  beginner  is  likely  to  put  the  fire  too 
far  back  in  the  fire  holes.  I  give  my  kiln  plenty  of  draft,  and 
fire  up  and  keep  my  kiln  full  of  fire  and  allow  no  cold  air  to 
get  into  the  kiln. 

There  is  a  difference  between  practical  and  mechanical 
burners.  I  have  had  bui’ners  who  would  fire  by  the  watch, 
every  twenty-five  or  thirty  minutes,  and  have  nearly  as  much 
fire  on  the  outside  as  on  the  inside,  and  then  go  and  sit  down 
and  look  at  the  watch  until  the  thirty  minutes  was  up,  and 
then  go  and  fire  up  again.  I  have  never  known  such  firing  to 
fail  in  giving  a  black  top  kiln. 

I  prefer  to  have  the  burner  going  around,  adding  a  little 
fuel  as  the  fires  may  need  it,  and  keep  up  a  regular  heat  and 
the  fire  holes  full  of  fuel.  I  fire  for  about  thirty-six  hours, 
and  then  begin  to  notice  the  top  of  my  kiln.  If  it  begins  to 
settle  right  on  top,  then  I  burn  eight  or  ten  hours  longer,  so 
that  it  takes,  from  the  time  I  commence  until  I  finish,  about 
forty-five  or  fifty  hours.. 

I  am  aware  that  some  clays  will  dry  quicker  than  others, 
with  less  liability  to  crack  or  warp,  and  some  clays  will  burn 
in  much  less  time  than  other  clays.  We  must  study  our  clays 
and  treat  them  according  to  their  needs.  Elliott. 


A  NEW  ENTERPRISE. 


The  National  Drain  Tile  Company  has  arranged  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  drain  tile  factory  at  Minter  City,  Miss.  The  company 
is  composed  of  some  of  Indiana’s  leading  drain  tile  men. 
Those  who  originated  the  company  are  Summittville  and 
Fairmount  men.  They  have  factories  at  Summittville,  Monte¬ 
zuma,  Hillsdale  and  Terre  Haute,  Ind.  The  factories  named 


are  large  works,  doing  an  immense  business.  We  are  in¬ 
formed,  however,  that  the  factory  to  be  erected  in  the  South¬ 
land  is  to  be  larger  than  the  Indiana  plants.  The  men  com¬ 
posing  the  company  are  hustlers  and  will  make  a  success  of 
the  undertaking. 


A  GOOD  THING. 


The  wail  comes  up  from  some  quarters  that  some  counties 
in  Indiana  will  have  to  borrow  money  to  clean  out  the  State 
ditches,  because  the  last  Legislature  passed  an  act  requiring 
this  work  to  be  done.  We  are  pleased  to  know  that  it  has  to 
be  done.  We  know  one  State  ditch  that  greatly  needs  this 
work.  It  is  growing  up  full  of  briers,  bushes  and  water 
growth  until  it  is  of  little  service.  Under  the  old  law  it 
seemed  that  nobody  felt  that  they  were  obliged  to  act,  and 
little  if  anything  was  done.  Now  it  has  to  be  done  or  some¬ 
body  will  be  called  to  account,  and  we  are  glad  that  it  is  so. 
Many  of  these  open  drains  should  be  put  under  ground  and 
will  be,  no  doubt. 

Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

BURNED  CLAY  VS.  ALL  COMPETITORS. 


THIRD  PAPER. 


A 


ND  NOW  AS  to  the  practical  results  of 
porosity  in  concrete  blocks: 

1.  They  are  not  hygienic. 

2.  Plaster  and  paper  will  not  adhere  to 
the  walls. 

3.  Woodwork  which  rests  upon  it  or  is 
imbedded  in  it  will  decay. 

4.  Mildew,  scum,  dust  and  soot  will  col- 
lect  uP°n  the  north  sides  and  in  all  shady 

v,(jeKivtN.(M>.  nooks  and  corners. 

5.  Gradual  disintegration  must  ensue  from  continual 
freezing  and  thawing. 

Cement  buildings  have  been  built  long  enough  to  verify 
most  of  the  objections  in  the  catalog.  There  is  nothing  more 
objectionable  than  a  damp  dwelling,  and  even  a  warehouse 
with  dry  walls  is  far  preferable  to  one  with  wet  walls. 

“But,”  says  one,  “are  not  brick  houses  also  damp  and 
equally  objectionable  as  concrete  houses?” 

I  must  admit  that  I  know  of  some  brick  houses  that  are 
far  from  perfect  in  this  regard,  but  this  is  all  from  using 
bricks  that  should  never  have  gone  into  a  building  and  which 
would  now  be  discarded  as  unfit  for  use  in  any  part  of  a 
brick  wall.  In  years  gone  by  there  were  so  many  inferior 
bricks  in  the  old-fashioned  kilns  that  the  temptation  to  use 
them  was  too  great  to  be  resisted,  and  the  idea  of  “good 
enough”  for  backing  up  a  brick  wall  led  to  the  use  of  the 
refuse  of  the  old  kilns  in  the  part  of  the  wall  that  did  not 
show.  Of  course  such  walls  are  damp,  and  I  know  of  some 
on  which  it  is  impossible  to  get  paper  to  adhere. 

I  have  witnessed  the  demolishing  of  several  such  struc¬ 
tures  during  the  last  ten  years,  and  fully  one-third  of  the 
soft  mud  bricks  in  the  walls  would  disintegrate  from  being 
exposed  to  the  rain  without  the  aid  of  frost.  Three  years  ago 
I  superintended  the  tearing  down  of  a  large  college  building 
and  not  one-half  of  the  bricks  were  of  a  quality  that  would 
now  be  permitted  to  go  into  a  brick  building.  The  majority 
of  them  went  into  the  rubbish  pile,  where  they  should  have 
been  consigned  in  the  first  place. 

We  have  learned  that  it  does  not  pay  to  make  a  poor 
brick,  and  have  taken  great  pains  to  reduce  the  inferior 
grades  to  the  minimum.  But  when  we  do  make  a  poor  brick, 
we  no  longer  offer  it  for  sale.  The  poorest,  most  ignorant 
customer  that  comes  into  our  yard  knows  a  poor  brick  as 
soon  as  he  glances  at  it.  Even  Pompey,  with  his  rickety 
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cart  and  one-eyed  yaller  mule  refuses  to  buy  a  brick  the  color 
of  bis  donkey.  And  as  a  result  of  this  close  selection  of 
bricks,  we  have  lately  put  up  brick  houses  that  are  as  free 
from  moisture  as  any  frame  house. 

But  I  doubt  if  there  is  anyone  so  expert  in  the  selection 
of  cement  blocks  that  he  can  tell  by  a  casual  examination 
whether  the  mixture  is  4  to  1  or  6  to  1.  If  the  manufacturer 
uses  sand,  crushed  stone  and  cement,  all  of  nearly  one  color, 
the  eye  will  fail  to  detect  rich  materials  from  poor.  The 
builder  will  contract  for  4  to  1  and  get  6  to  1,  and  not  find  it 
out  until  he  has  paid  his  money.  Then,  when  the  weather 
test  comes,  he  may  be  a  wiser  man,  but  it  does  not  get  his 
money  back. 

This  temptation  to  adulterate  their  goods  gives  the  dis¬ 
honest  hollow  block  manufacturers  an  opportunity  to  gain  a 
temporary  foothold,  but  it  is  sure  to  prove  their  ruin.  We  do 
not  believe  in  cutting  prices  on  bricks,  but  when  a  hollow 
block  man  attempts  to  capture  one  of  our  customers,  we  go 
after  that  job  in  earnest — but  we  do  not  always  get  it.  The 


higher  in  his  estimation  from  seeing  them  used  side  by  side 
with  cement  blocks. 

From  the  artistic  standpoint,  cement  blocks  are  a  sad 
failure.  They  represent  neither  strength  nor  beauty.  They 
are  meant  to  be  an  imitation,  but  they  don’t  imitate.  They 
do  not  look  at  all  like  stone.  They  fail  to  reach  the  merits 
of  the  material  they  are  made  to  supplant,  and  have  no  dis¬ 
tinctive  merits  of  their  own,  except  cheapness,  and  they  are 
cheap  mainly  because  they  are  susceptible  to  adulteration 
that  may  be  hidden  from  their  prospective  users. 

Taken  all  in  all  burned  clay  has  no  serious  competitor. 
There  will  always  be  someone  who  desires  to  try  something 
new,  and  there  will  always  be  some  inventive  genius  doing 
his  best  to  meet  this  demand.  But  the  manufacturer  who 
sticks  to  burned  clay  is  as  sure  to  find  sale  for  his  products 
as  is  the  man  who  manufactures  salt,  sugar,  flour  or  nails. 
There  may  be  times  when  sales  are  slow,  and  stock  may 
accumulate,  but  the  purchaser  will  surely  come. 

Let  the  clayworker  have  faith  in  his  products  and  preach 
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man  who  will  make  and  sell  7  to  1  stone  can  beat  us  on  price, 
and  some  customers  will  buy  of  him  and  risk  his  honesty  to 
the  extent  that  they  expect  him  to  do  them  a  good  job  when 
he  has  taken  it  at  a  price  that  renders  a  good  job  out  of  the 
question  without  considerable  loss.  But  he  has  strained  his 
conscience  a  few  grains  of  sand  at  a  time  until  now  he  can 
put  in  extra  sand  by  the  bucketful  and  still  sleep  well  the 
following  night.  But  the  brickmaker  can’t  adulterate  his 
goods  and  is  forced  to  be  honest  whether  he  desires  to  be 
so  or  not,  and  the  only  consolation  he  gets  out  of  the  circum¬ 
stances  narrated  above  is  that  he  knows  a  day  of  reckoning 
is  sure  to  come  to  any  man  who  puts  too  much  sand  in  his 
sugar. 

A  few  months  ago,  a  friend  said  to  me  that  it  looked  to 
him  as  if  brick  had  at  last  struck  a  competitor  that  bid  fair 
to  put  bricks  to  as  great  disadvantage  as  bricks  had  formerly 
done  for  stone.  But  his  fears  are  now  quieted.  He  has  given 
this  matter  very  careful  investigation,  and  bricks  have  risen 


the  unvarying  honesty  of  clay  wares,  being  always  sure 
that  the  quality  of  his  wares  is  better  than  his  sermon,  and 
he  need  fear  no  competitor,  excepting  the  man  who  can 
excel  him  in  his  own  kind  of  products.  L.  C.  M. 


ILLINOIS  BRICK  COMPANY. 


Those  who  should  have  inside  knowledge  of  the  affairs  of 
the  Illinois  Brick  Company,  Chicago,  Ill.,  say  its  earnings  are 
at  the  rate  of  more  than  20  per  cent,  on  the  new  capital  of 
$4,000,000.  Thus  far  there  has  been  very  little  trading  in  the 
new  shares.  Occasional  sales  have  been  made  at  66,  and  the 
stock  seems  to  be  very  closely  held.  The  dividends  at  the 
rate  of  8  per  cent,  show  an  interest  return  to  the  investor  of 
about  12.20  per  cent.  On  this  basis  the  low  price  for  the 
stock  is  unexplained.  It  is  said  to  be  the  policy  of  the  man¬ 
agement  to  pay  dividends  at  the  rate  of  2  per  cent,  quarterly 
so  long  as  earned.  The  next  dividend  meeting  of  the  directors 
will  be  held  June  26th. 


/ • 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

DETROIT’S  BRICK  STREETS. 


They  Have  Proven  so  Satisfactory  that  the  City  Contemplates 
Establishing  a  Municipal  Brickyard. 


BTROIT  PRIDES  herself  on  having 
some  of  the  finest  brick  pavements  in 
America.  Of  a  total  of  308  miles  of 
paved  streets,  233  miles  are  paved  with 
cedar  blocks,  38  miles  with  brick,  and 
30  with  asphalt,  the  balance  being  of 
granite  or  macadam.  The  brick  pavements  have  proven  so 
much  more  durable  and  are  so  superior,  from  a  sanitary  view¬ 
point,  that  year  by  year,  as  the  wood  blocks  decay  and  wear 
out,  the  cedar  paved  streets  are  being  repaved  with  brick. 
Fortunately,  many  of  these  streets  have  concrete  foundations. 
Brick  is  coming  to  be  recognized  as  the  staple  paving  mate¬ 
rial,  particularly  for  thoroughfares  over  which  there  is  heavy 
traffic. 


Worker.  For  the  past  two  years  Detroit  has  purchased  her 
own  brick  from  the  manufacturers,  and  then  has  the  work  of 
laying  done  by  contract.  About  6,000,000  paving  brick  are 
bought  and  used  in  this  way  each  year.  Contracts  were  re¬ 
cently  awarded  to  the  following  named  firms,  each  of  which 
are  to  furnish  a  million  brick,  more  or  less,  at  $18.50  per 
thousand:  The  Logan  Brick  Manufacturing  Company,  Toledo, 
Ohio;  the  Hocking  Valley  Brick  Company,  Nelsonville,  Ohio; 
the  Robinson  Clay  Product  Company,  Akron,  Ohio;  the  Col- 
linwood  Shale  Brick  Company,  Collinwood,  Ohio;  Malvern 
Clay  Company,  Malvern,  Ohio,  and  the  Nelsonville  Sewer 
Pipe  Company,  Nelsonville,  Ohio.  This  system  of  buying,  it 
is  thought,  insures  a  more  uniform  quality  of  brick. 

That  we  have  excellent  streets  is  attested  by  the  approval 
of  many  neighboring  cities,  which,  after  sending  committees 
to  investigate,  have  adopted  the  same  general  system.  At  the 
rate  Detroit  is  now  going,  it  will  not  be  many  years  until 
nearly  all  her  streets  will  be  paved  with  brick.  Especially 
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Not  so  much  attention  is  now  being  given  to  the  make  or 
style  of  brick  used  as  to  the  manner  in  which  they  are  laid  in 
the  street.  If  they  are  laid  carefully  with  a  good  filler,  and  well- 
made,  brick  will  make  a  good,  durable  pavement.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  have  learned  that  careless  or  indifferent  work  in 
laying  the  pavement  results  in  a  poor  pavement,  even  though 
the  best  of  brick  be  used. 

Another  thing  that  helps  to  make  Detroit  pavements  good 
and  gives  us  smooth,  clean  streets  is  our  method  of  inspec¬ 
tion.  Under  the  direction  of  William  H.  Maybury,  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Public  Works,  inspectors  are  constantly  going 
over  the  pavements,  and  when  spots  are  found  where  the 
pavement  is  deteriorating,  immediate  repairs  are  made. 
More  than  $100,000  is  spent  annually  on  this  work  alone.  A 
quarter  of  a  million  dollars  will  be  spent  this  year  for  new 
brick  pavements. 

Detroit  contemplates  the  building  of  a  municipal  paving 
brick  plant  as  was  set  forth  in  the  last  issue  of  The  Clay- 


will  this  come  true  if  the  municipal  paving  brick  plant  mate¬ 
rializes  and  proves  a  success.  A  Wolverine. 


NEW  BRICKLAYING  MACHINE. 


It  is  claimed  that  Mr.  P.  H.  Loud,  of  Williston,  S.  C.,  has 
invented  a  machine  that  will  revolutionize  the  art  of  building, 
in  addition  to  cheapening  the  cost  of  construction  and  thie 
time  necessary  for  the  erection  of  brick  structure. 

The  machine  in  question  lays  brick.  It  is  claimed  by  those 
who  have  seen  the  machine  that  it  will  lay  brick  with  all  of 
the  skill  of  the  most  accomplished  bricklayer,  with  perfect 
accuracy,  and  with  a  rapidity  that  discounts  the  human  hands. 
The  report  is  to  the  effect  that  with  two  or  three  men  operat¬ 
ing  the  machine,  supplying  it  with  bricks  and  mortar,  that  it 
will  do  the  work  of  a  dozen  bricklayers  in  the  course  of  a  day, 
carrying  up  a  wall  as  if  by  magic. 

It  is  further  claimed  that  the  machine  can  be  easily  and 
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quickly  regulated  so  as  to  skip  wherever  it  is  desired  to  leave 
doors  and  windows,  doing  this  work  with  seeming  human  in¬ 
telligence.  It  is  also  said  that  the  machine  is  not  compli¬ 
cated,  will  not  easily  get  out  of  order,  and  is  in  every  way  a 
practical  and  useful  invention,  sure  to  come  into  general  use 
by  contractors. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

DETROIT  BRICK  AND  BUILDING  NEWS. 


THE  DEMAND  for  building  brick  in  the  Detroit  district 
continues  good.  All  the  yards  are  now  running  to  their 
full  capacity  and  yet  can  scarcely  keep  up  with  their 
orders.  Notwithstanding  this  fact,  the  ruling  price  continues 
rather  low,  ranging  between  $5.00  and  $0.00  per  thousand, 
delivered.  When  it  is  considered  that  the  price  of  fuel,  labor 
and  other  things  generally  have  gone  up,  and  that  the  price 
of  lumber  is  high,  brick  in  this  market  ought  to  sell  for  from 
$7.00  to  $8.00,  but  there  is  no  local  organization,  and  the  result 
is  low  prices. 

One  of  the  busiest  men  in  Detroit  these  days  is  James  D. 
Burns,  of  the  firm  of  Burns  &  O’Shea  Brick  Company,  for  he 


James  D.  Burns. 


not  only  takes  an  active  part  in  the  management  of  that  in¬ 
dustry,  but  is  now  officiating  as  sheriff  of  this  county. 

During  the  week  ending  May  3,  over  $300,000  worth  of 
building  permits  were  issued,  fully  three-fourths  of  which 
were  for  brick  structures.  The  majority  of  the  dwelling 
permits  were  for  brick  veneered  houses.  This  style  of  con¬ 
struction  is  becoming  exceedingly  popular  in  this  vicinity. 
The  cement  block  is  being  introduced  here  to  some  extent.  It 
is  reported  that  William  Daley  is  to  erect  a  two-story  seven 
apartment  terrace,  at  a  cost  of  $11,000.  It  is  to  be  built  of 
these  cement  blocks,  which  are  to  be  made  where  they  are 
used.  Sand-lime  brick  are  also  being  used  in  a  small  way. 

The  recent  collapse  of  a  brick  flat  here  in  Detroit  revealed 
the  fact  that  it  was  the  result  of  defective  foundation,  which 
was  built  of  cement  concrete.  It  is  claimed  that  such  a  poor 
quality  of  sand  was  used  that  the  foundation  was  little  better 
than  a  mass  of  dried  mud.  As  a  result,  there  is  considerable 
agitation  now  going  on,  and  it  will  probably  result  in  a  re¬ 
vision  of  our  building  laws,  with  a  view  of  preventing  such 
occurrences  and  providing  for  a  more  rigid  inspection  of 
cement  work.  A  Wolverine. 


We  can’t  all  get  our  dues  in  this  world,  and  if  we  could 
there  is  a  chance  that  many  would  not  wTant  them. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

NEW  JERSEY  BRICKYARDS. 


OARDING  THE  Haddonfield  trolley, 
at  the  Camden  Ferry,  we  moved 
at  a  lively  pace  until  arriving  at 
Cuthbert  Road,  New  Jersey.  Fol¬ 
lowing  this  road  for  about  a 
mile,  we  reached  our  destina¬ 
tion,  the  brickyards  of  James  C. 
Dobbs.  Well,  there  are  few  yards 
in  Philadelphia  and  vicinity  that  lead  one  through  such  soft, 
shady  country,  and  past  such  a  bed  of  mellow  coloring.  The 
fields  were  abloom  with  Nature’s  generous  contribution.  On 
one  side,  the  white  and  yellow  carpeting  of  daisies,  fanned  by 
zephyr  breezes,  nodded  gracefully  their  hospitable  greeting  to 
all  travelers  from  their  high-waving  stems,  while  in  the  fore¬ 
ground,  and  directly  off  the  path,  lay  a  depth  of  vines  covering 
the  ground  and  forming  a  luxurious  bed — a  bed  sweetly  redo¬ 
lent  of  the  wild  honeysuckle — a  wealth  of  beauty  and  of  per¬ 
fume. 

The  country  round,  too,  as  far  as  eye  could  travel,  o’er 
valley  and  hills,  was  a  panorama  of  velvety  green  in  vari- 
shades.  On  the  left,  the  trickling  stream  of  water,  with  its 
quiet  melody,  formed  a  gentle  accompaniment  to  the  trilling 
of  happy  birds  in  their  expressions  of  life’s  glad  phases. 

With  lingering  glances  and  slowing  footsteps,  we  saun¬ 
tered,  until  the  rising  smoke,  typical  of  the  busy  world  and 
an  energetic  brickyard,  ushered  in  other  motives. 

Mr.  Dobbs,  Jr.,  met  us  and  volunteered  all  necessary  in¬ 
formation.  The  firm  has  operated  its  present  plant  for  thirty- 
five  years— a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  have  worked  the  bed 
of  clay  right  up  to  the  level.  Consequently,  the  plant  must 
now  be  moved  down  into  the  hollow,  necessitating  much  labor 
and  expense.  Thousands  of  dollars  must  be  spent,  in  order 
that  the  surrounding  vicinity  of  Collingswood  shall  be  sup¬ 
plied  with  hard,  rough  bricks  from  this  yard. 

By  the  aid  of  a  Nolan  &  Madden  machine,  from  Rush- 
ville,  Ind.,  the  yard  turns  out  one  million  bricks  in  the  season, 
working  seven  months  in  the  year. 

The  bricks  are  stacked  in  the  open  sheds  instead  of  a 
dryer.  The  dry  sheds  hold  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand 
bricks. 

Drain  tiles  for  the  surrounding  country  are  also  turned  out 
in  large  numbers,  the  New  Jersey  farmers  finding  these  an 
absolute  necessity. 

Mr.  Dobbs  said:  “Oh,  yes!  We  are  subscribers  to  the 
Clay-Worker.  Father  reads  every  bit  of  news  there  is  in  it.” 
A  parting  salutation  brought  him  back  to  the  plant,  while  we 
betook  our  way  to  Philadelphia. 

While  enjoying  a  short  vacation  near  Woodstown,  New 
Jersey,  we  made  inquiries  as  to  brickmaking  in  this  district. 

“Yes;  there  is  one  near  Yorketown,”  we  were  told.  So,  to 
Yorketown  we  drove.  Or,  rather,  did  we  drive?  Open  ques¬ 
tion.  The  horse  was  evidently  “boss”  of  the  situation,  and 
seemed  more  inclined  to  view  the  landscape  than  brickyards. 
Now  and  then,  as  we  were  buoyed  with  hope  at  some  vital¬ 
ity  in  the  horse — his  lordship  would  suddenly  decide  to  halt — 
and  halt  he  would,  with  such  decisiveness  that  we  were  al¬ 
most  projected  over  the  dash-board  on  to  the  back  of  said 
“nag.”  I  protested,  I  pleaded  with  heart-breaking  persuasive¬ 
ness,  to  ride  him,  asserting  that  it  was  much  better  and  far 
more  dignified  to  do  so  by  intention  than  by  accident.  How¬ 
ever,  by  dint  of  free  use  of  whip,  our  patience  wore  out  his 
lassitude  and  we  arrived. 

D.  T.  HAINES’  BRICKYARD. 

Mr.  Haines  protested  that  there  was  not  much  of  a  brick¬ 
yard  to  see.  He  had  glanced  from  a  high  place  on  the  shed 
roof  with  some  hesitation. 
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Just  previous  to  our  call  he  had  been  visited  by  a  soap 
canvasser,  and  certainly  desired  no  repetition  of  a  like 
nuisance.  He  said  in  explanation:  “Had  he  looked  at  me  and 
my  hands,  he  might  have  known  I  had  no  use  for  soap.” 

With  kindness  he  amiably  showed  me  around  and  about 
the  yard.  “My  father  and  I  started  here  forty  years  ago,” 
he  said,  “when  we  had  to  make  our  own  machinery.” 

The  yard  boasts  of  two  kilns — one  square  down,  and  one 
old-fashioned  up  draft  kiln.  Shortly  they  intend  building  a 
third  kiln  to  facilitate  matters.  They  use  the  Standard  dryer, 
with  two  tracks.  The  kilns  are  so  much  higher  than  the  clay 
beds  and  the  brick  machines  that  there  was  at  first  great 
difficulty  and  inconvenience;  but  now,  with  the  double  track, 
they  could  carry  as  many  more  bricks  as  they  do  with  the 
greatest,  ease. 

Working  nine  months  in  the  year,  this  plant  turns  out 
seven  hundred  thousand  bricks  yearly.  The  kilns  hold  50,000 
and  80,000  bricks  respectively. 

Their  side-cut  machine  is  their  own  construction  of  twenty 
years  ago.  Their  end-cut  brick  machine  is  a  Freese  machine, 
from  the  shops  of  E.  M.  Freese  &  Co.,  Galion,  Ohio. 

An  interesting  yard,  indeed,  off  in  a  lonesome  locality. 
We  gazed  with  enthusiasm  at  the  crusher,  the  Potts  disinte- 
grater,  and  then  asked  questions  possibly  consequent  to  the 
subject  and  occasion,  possibly  not. 

They  make  a  great  specialty,  too,  of  tile  drains,  three  to 
eight  inches,  which  are  shipped  around  the  State.  Theirs  is 
the  only  tile  works  in  that  end  of  Jersey. 

Rough,  red,  hard  brick,  and  sidewalk  bricks  for  Salem, 
Woodstown,  etc.,  are  turned  out  at  Mr.  Haines’  yard.  He  was 
genial  in  the  extreme;  said  he  had  taken  the  Clay-Worker 
for  thirteen  years  or  more,  and  should  continue  to  (Jo  so  as 
long  as  he  remained  in  the  business.  Evidently  he  is  a  good 
master,  for  he  incidentally  cited  the  case  of  a  man  who  had 
started  to  push  the  wheelbarrow  forty  years  ago  and  was  still 
with  him — pushing  the  barrow. 

Inconceivable!  Yet  true.  The  barrow  moves — but  not 
progressively — in  all  instances.  M.  E.  L. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Wokkek. 

ARTS  OF  THE  FIRE. 


THE  EXHIBITION  of  the  New  York  Society  of  Keramic 
Arts  has  just  closed  after  a  remarkably  successful 
three  weeks’  session.  It  was  followed  by  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  visitors  aside  from  those  who  had  a  personal  interest 
in  the  exhibits,  indicating  that  there  is,  first  and  last,  much 
interest  in  such  work,  even  among  the  average  run  of  people. 

Exhibits  of  such  manufacturers  as  Tiffany,  Rookwood, 
Boillion,  Grueby,  Van  Briggle,  Volkmar,  Dedham  and  others 
were  a  liberal  education  in  the  arts  of  the  fire  in  themselves. 
The  work  of  the  enameler,  the  glassworker,  the  potter  and 
the  ceramist  were  all  in  evidence,  and  the  best  procurable  ex¬ 
amples  of  these  varied  works  were  among  the  exhibits.  Not 
alone  the  professionals,  but  the  amateurs,  were  represented 
by  promising,  and  in  some  instances,  strikingly  original  work. 
There  was  nothing  that  was  not  worthy  of  the  prominence 
given  it,  and  nothing  that  did  not  contribute  to  the  impression 
of  excellence  which  was  conveyed  by  the  entire  exhibition. 

The  effort  to  escape  mere  prettiness  and  show  examples  of 
work  that  represented  strength  and  progress  was  eminently 
successful.  The  society  rigidly  excluded  everything  that 
could  reasonably  be  called  pretty,  choosing  only  such  examples 
as  deserved  to  be  classed  as  beyond  that  stage.  That  may  do  for 
the  amateur  or  beginner,  but  it  has  no  place  in  an  exhibition  of 
this  character,  and  the  tone  of  the  entire  exhibit  was  raised 
by  the  enforcement  of  this  rule. 

Passing  by  the  work  of  the  enameler  and  the  glassworker 
as  not  being  of  particular  interest  to  workers  in  clay,  there 
still  remains  the  work  of  the  potter  and  the  tilemaker,  which 
deserves  more  than  a  passing  mention.  The  character  of  the 
Rookwood  pottery  is  too  well  known  to  require  extended  de¬ 


scription,  and  when  it  is  said  that  the  exhibits  of  this  com¬ 
pany  were  entirely  characteristic,  perhaps  nothing  more  is 
required.  And,  after  all,  the  benefit  and  inspiration  of  an  ex¬ 
hibition  of  this  sort  does  not  come  so  much  from  the  exhib¬ 
iting  of  samples  of  work  by  well-known  potters  or  other  man¬ 
ufacturers  as  it  does  from  the  samples  shown  by  unknown 
workers,  yet  possibly  workers  who  have  as  much  originality 
and  as  much  promise  as  any  that  are  employed  by  the  large 
firms. 

In  the  pottery  field  there  is  a  vast  possibility  for  American 
manufacturers.  The  development  of  that  department  of  clay¬ 
working  in  America  is  still  in  its  infancy,  and  even  though  the 
decorative  designs  upon  a  plate,  a  pitcher,  or  some  other 
household  utensil  may  appear  to  be  of  little  consequence,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  upon  such  designing  rests  much  of  the 
future  development  of  pottery  work  in  this  country.  Without 
the  development  of  original  designs,  and  without  the  stimulus 
which  such  exhibits  are  likely  to  give,  there  would  be  little 
opportunity  for  comparison,  and,  consequently,  very  little  de¬ 
velopment. 

One  can  not  too  strongly  commend  such  exhibitions  and 
urge  upon  those  interested  in  these  fields  of  work  to  hold 
them  as  frequently  as  circumstances  admit  that  they  may,  all 
things  considered,  secure  the  help  which  accrues  from  com¬ 
petitive  labor. 

When  tiles  are  considered  there  is  a  class  of  work  which 
interests  many  clayworkers  throughout  the  country,  and 
should  interest  many  more.  The  art  of  tilemaking  is  old,  so 
old  that  its  origin  is  lost  in  obscurity.  Tiles  have  been  dug 
up  during  the  excavations  of  Babylonian  cities,  and  they  were 
common  in  the  decorative  work  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
the  Romans  especially.  But  even  with  this  antiquity  to  make 
them  respectable  there  has  been  a  noticeable  lack  of  interest 
in  tile  work  up  to  within  a  few  years.  A  revival  has  recently 
begun  which  is  developing  very  rapidly  and  which  is  now  be¬ 
coming  daily  of  increasing  importance.  It  is,  therefore,  of  im¬ 
portance  that  workers  are  coming  up  who  can  decorate  tiles 
satisfactory  and  who  are  making  it  a  study.  Upon  the  deco¬ 
ration  depends  most  of  their  attractiveness,  and  decoration 
has  heretofore  been  neglected,  excepting  in  isolated  instances. 

Tilemaking  will  increase  in  importance.*  Tilemaking  will 
become  of  importance  in  the  clayworking  industry,  but  much 
of  its  development  will  depend  upon  the  decorative  quality  of 
the  work.  That  such  excellent  results  have  been  attained 
by  exhibitors  with  this  society  indicates  that  the  future  is  cer¬ 
tain  to  be  rich  with  development  along  these  lines. 

It  may  appear  like  a  long,  or  possibly  quite  impossible 
step,  from  the  decoration  of  a  pitcher,  a  plate  or  some  small 
bit  of  work  like  that  to  the  decoration  of  structural  work. 
But  there  is  the  basic  necessity,  familiarity  with  the  best 
methods  of  securing  certain  required  effects  in  plastic  mate¬ 
rial  like  clay.  It  is  only  a  matter  of  development,  for  the 
worker  in  decorating  pottery  should  go  from  that  to  decorat¬ 
ing  bricks  for  building.  There  is  a  demand  for  such  work 
now  which  is  unsatisfied.  The  decorations  most  in  use  are 
more  or  less  hackneyed,  more  or  less  repetitions  of  work 
which  has  been  done  before.  There  is  some  originality  devel¬ 
oping  here  and  there,  but  not  as  much  as  the  increasing  use 
of  decorative  building  material  seems  to  demand.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  anything  which  partakes  of  the  nature  of  decorative 
work  in  clay  is  desirable  and  ought  to  be  encouraged.  More¬ 
over,  it  should  be  possible  to  bring  out  the  work  of  such 
persons,  men  or  women,  as  may  be  engaged  in  this,  and  create 
sufficient  interest  to  cause  them  to  devote  still  more  time  to 
its  development. 

Art  in  ceramics  is  as  much  art  as  art  in  oil  or  art  in  some 
other  material.  It  is  the  individuality  of  the  worker,  the 
conception  and  realization  of  the  artist  which  is  important, 
not  the  material  in  which  he  works.  In  large  work  like  the  dec¬ 
oration  of  buildings  or  other  structures,  much  of  the  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  sculptor  must  be  employed,  and  surely  there 
oan  be  no  higher  form  of  art  than  this.  Accordingly,  after  ex¬ 
amining  the  exhibits  in  care  of  this  society,  one  can  but  con¬ 
gratulate  them  upon  the  success  with  which  their  efforts  were 
crowned  and  hope  for  development  and  expansion,  if  the  term 
may  be  so  employed,  to  the  realm  of  the  clayworker  who 
models  large  blocks  for  specific  purposes  and  requires  bold 
decorative  schemes  to  improve  his  designs.  BURTON. 
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HOME  FROM  A  TRIP  AROUND  THE  WORLD. 


William  H.  Hunt,  General  Manager  of  the  Cleveland  Hy¬ 
draulic  Press  Company,  Again  “in  Harness”  After  Five 
Months  of  Old  World  Sight  Seeing. 


RUNNING  INTO  the  Union  Station  at  Cleveland  re¬ 
cently,  on  one  of  the  Lake  Shore’s  fast  limited  trains 
from  New  York,  Mr.  William  H.  Hunt,  ex-President  of 
the  N.  B.  M.  A.,  was  surprised  and  delighted  to  hear  the  wel¬ 
come  refrain,  “Home,  Sweet  Home,”  rendered  by  a  brass 
band.  His  surprise  and  delight  was  increased  many  fold  on 
alighting  from  the  train  to  find  that  the  music  was  for  his 
special  benefit,  and  that  a  hundred  or  more  of  his  associ¬ 
ates,  members  of  the  Cleveland  Builders’  Exchange,  had,  un¬ 
der  the  leadership  of  the  irrepressible  “Teddy”  Roberts, 
gathered  at  the  station  to  bid  him  welcome  home.  It  was  an 
unexpected  ovation,  and  Mr.  Hunt  felt  like  a  conquering  hero 
as,  following  the  band,  he  marched  up  the  street  to  the  Ex¬ 
change,  where  dinner  was  spread,  and  following  that  speeches 
were  made,  telling  how  glad  the  members  were  to  welcome 
him  home  from  his  trip  around  the  globe.  In  turn,  he  enter¬ 
tained  the  assembly  by  narrating  a  number  of  interesting  in¬ 
cidents  which  happened  to  him  in  far-away  Japan,  China  and 
India. 

Mr.  Hunt  brought  home 
with  him  many  quaint  souve¬ 
nirs  and  an  immense  number 
of  fine  photographs,  three  of 
which  he  has  donated  to  The 
3 l  a  y-W orker's  collection, 
and  which  we  reproduce  that 
our  readers  may  see  how  Mr. 

Hunt  appeared  when  touring 
in  Egypt  and  China.  They 
will  remind  some  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  of  the 
pleasant  evening  spent  on 
The  Pike  a  year  ago  as  guests 
of  the  Hydraulic  Press  Com¬ 
pany. 

Speaking  of  his  experience 
in  Japan,  Mr.  Hunt  said: 

“I  have  not  seen  any  state¬ 
ments  that  exaggerated  the 
advance  that  little  Japan  is 
making.  One  can  go  into  To- 
kio  or  the  great  commercial 
centers  of  the  country  and 
will  hardly  know  that  any¬ 
thing  like  a  war  is  being  car¬ 
ried  on.  The  commerce  of  the 
country  does  not  seem  to  be 
interrupted  and  the  tourist 
can  move  about  the  country 
with  the  same  freedom  that 
he  would  enjoy  in  any  country  in  Europe. 

“One  of  the  things  that  impressed  me  was  the  govern¬ 
ment  hospital  at  Osaka,  where  there  are  5,000  wounded  Jap¬ 
anese  soldiers.  I  was  told  that  there  were  between  60,000 
and  100,000  wounded  Japanese  soldiers  in  the  country.  In 
the  hospital  at  Osaka  there  is  a  theater  and  at  one  of  the 
performances  I  saw  400  or  500  wounded  Japanese  soldiers 
attired  in  a  sort  of  kimona,  attending  the  performance.  A 
theater  for  the  wounded  men  impressed  me  as  a  very  good 
thing  for  the  men  as  well  as  for  the  government. 

“The  Japanese  people  do  not  talk  much  about  the  war. 
They  are  neither  boastful,  arrogant  nor  conceited,  and  they 
are  prosecuting  the  war  without  demonstration.  There  were 
lanterns  and  flags  prominently  displayed  as  a  sort  of  solemn 


picture  of  their  successes,  but  the  people  seem  to  carry  the 
consciousness  of  the  war.  One  could  easily  see  that  they 
were  fully  aware  of  the  grief  and  sorrow  the  war  was  caus¬ 
ing.” 

Mr.  Hunt  left  Cleveland  in  November,  sailing  from  San 
Francisco.  His  first  stop  after  leaving  this  country  was  at 
Honolulu.  He  visited  Yokohama,  Tokio,  Kioto,  Osako,  Kobe, 
Shanghai,  Hongkong,  Singapore,  Colombo,  Ceylon,  India, 
Egypt,  Marseilles  and  London.  He  sailed  from  Southampton 
March  28th  and  arrived  in  New  York  the  following  Friday. 
Mr.  Hunt  traveled  about  6,000  miles  in  India,  where  he  spent 
a  month  and  he  was  deeply  impressed  with  the  architecture 
in  India  and  Egypt.  He  was  in  good  health  during  the  entire 
voyage  and  expressed  himself  as  being  well  pleased  at  being 
home  once  more. 


TREASURER  SIBLEY  ORGANIZES  A  PRESSED  BRICK 

COMPANY. 


Articles  of  incorporation  have  been  filed  for  the  Sibley- 
Menge  Pressed  Brick  Company,  Birmingham,  Ala.,  with  a  cap¬ 
ital  stock  of  $100,000,  with  privilege  of  increasing  that  amount 
at  any  time  to  $200,000.  The  incorporators  were  J.  W.  Sibley 
and  Joseph  A.  Menge,  of  Birmingham;  W.  L.  Sibley,  of  War¬ 


rior,  Ala.;  J.  T.  Collins,  of  Birmingham,  Ala.,  and  J.  H.  Menge, 
Jr.,  and  B.  H.  Menge,  of  New  Orleans,  La.,  and  it  is  reported 
that  a  number  of  capitalists  of  New  Orleans  will  become  in¬ 
terested  in  the  company.  The  object  of  the  corporation  will 
be  principally  to  engage  in  the  manufacture  of  high  grade 
press  brick  in  red,  buff  and  fancy  colors.  The  officers  of  the 
company  are:  J.  W.  Sibley,  president  and  general  manager; 
J.  A.  Menge,  vice-president  and  treasurer;  W.  L.  Sibley,  sec¬ 
retary.  The  construction  of  the  plant  is  already  begun,  and  it 
will  be  pushed  to  completion  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Mr.  Sib¬ 
ley’s  friends,  and  they  are  legion,  will  join  with  us,  we  know, 
in  wishing  the  genial  treasurer  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  success  in  his  new  venture, 


W.  H.  Hunt  and  Escort  at  Foot  of  the  Pyramids. 
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OHIO  BRICK  AND  BUILDING  NEWS. 


T’S  BETWIXT  and  between.  Some  of  the 
Toledo  brickmen  say  the  brick  business 
is  booming,  some  say  it  is  fair,  while  still 
others  say  it  is  dull.  Nevertheless,  on  the 
whole,  the  situation,  as  compared  with  a 
month  ago,  is  much  improved.  The  in¬ 
dications  now  point  to  good  trade  for  the 
rest  of  the  reason.  All  the  plants  have 
been  set  in  operation  and  are  running 
now. 

For  the  past  few  weeks  Toledo  brickmen  have  been  bat¬ 
tling  with  the  elements,  heavy  rains  during  that  time  having 
interfered  considerably  with  operations  since  a  month  ago. 
Some  of  the  plants  have  been  compelled  to  close  down  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  time,  one,  two,  three  or  four  days  out  of  the  week, 
while  some  have  been  knocked  out  for  an  entire  week  at  a 
time.  Plants  equipped  with  Standard  dryers  have  not  been 
stopped  by  the  heavy  rains,  which  have  been  excessive,  but 
the  open  air  plants,  which  use  the  sun-drying  process,  have 
been  up  against  the  real  thing. 

Last  season’s  stocks  are  gradually  being  worked  off,  but  it 
will  be  July  1st  before  some  of  the  plants  begin  using  this 
season’s  stock. 

Louis  P.  Madson,  manager  of  the  Consaul  street  plant  of 
the  Findlay  Hydraulic  Pressed  Brick  Company,  said  that  busi- 


Mr.  Hunt  Tries  the  Poor  Man’s  Wagon  Just  as  a  Matter  of 

Curiosity. 

ness  is  booming  and  that  the  concern  had  all  the  orders  it 
could  attend  to. 

“The  heavy  rains  of  the  past  few  weeks  have  interfered 
considerably  with  making  deliveries,”  said  W.  O.  Dakin,  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Toledo  Brick  Supply  Company.  “However,  all  the 
plants  are  running  when  the  weather  is  right.” 

“Business  is  good  with  us,”  said  A.  R.  Kuhlmann,  presi¬ 
dent  and  manager  of  the  Ohio  Brick  Company.  “In  fact,  trade 
outside  the  city  has  gone  beyond  my  expectations.  From  that 
standpoint  of  view,  it  is  better  than  last  year.” 

The  Collingwood  Brick  Company  states  that  the  greatest 
difficulty  it  has  bumped  up  against  thus  far  this  season  is  in 
getting  good  men  to  work  in  the  plant,  men  who  are  experi¬ 
enced  in  the  making  of  brick. 

Irving  E.  Macomber,  of  A.  E.  Macomber  &  Co.,  expressed 
himself  to  the  effect  that  he  believed  this  season  would  prove 
to  be  a  better  one  than  last  year.  “It  was  a  little  slow  in 
picking  up,  but  things  are  moving  along  nicely  now,”  said  he. 

“I  am  looking  for  good  business  from  now  on  until  fall,” 
said  L.  Burkhardt. 


The  number  of  permits  issued  by  the  city  building  inspec¬ 
tor  during  May  were  116,  with  a  total  valuation  of  about 
$207,000.  This  is  a  marked  decrease,  as  compared  with  the 
previous  month,  when  183  permits  were  issued  at  a  valuation 
of  about  $307,000.  It  also  represents  a  decrease  when  com¬ 
pared  with  the  same  month  a  year  ago,  when  154  permits 
were  issued  at  a  valuation  of  nearly  $282,000.  However,  this 
must  not  be  taken  to  indicate  that  less  building  is  going 
on.  Not  exactly,  no.  It  must  be  remembered  that  during 
March  last,  there  were  permits  issued  to  the  value  of  about 
$2,000,000,  or  about  twenty  times  as  much  as  the  same  month 
of  1904.  The  permits  have  materialized  the  foundations  and 
now  brick  is  beginning  to  be  used  in  bounteous  quantities  as 
the  superstructures  are  going  up. 

Not  only  on  the  erection  of  flat  buildings,  but  it  looks  as 
if  Toledo  investors  have  gone  wild  in  their  disposition  to  want 
to  erect  skyscrapers.  Many  plans  have  already  been  drawn 
for  additional  stories  to  be  added  to  present  quite  high  struc- 


The  Jin-rikisha,  the  Vehicle  of  the  Upper  Classes. 


tures,  while  a  number  have  been  drawn  for  brand  new  build¬ 
ings.  Work  on  the  Nicholas  building,  which  will  be  the  high¬ 
est  in  this  section  (sixteen  stories),  is  progressing  very  rap¬ 
idly;  work  on  the  superstructure  having  already  begun.  There 
is  talk  of  a  seven-story  commercial  building  for  the  Detwiler 
Company,  at  the  corner  of  Superior  street  and  Madison  ave¬ 
nue;  a  six-story  commercial  building  for  the  Messrs.  Robison, 
on  the  opposite  corner  on  the  site  of  the  old  Law  building;  a 
six-story  building  for  Fred  Dodge,  on  one  corner  of  Madison 
avenue  and  Erie  street,  and  a  ten-story  structure  for  John  W. 
Marshall,  on  the  opposite  corner,  and  a  six-story  building  for 
Clark  Browning,  on  Madison,  adjoining  the  Nasby  building. 
This  would  indicate  that  several  millions  of  dollars  would  be 
expended  in  improving  Madison  avenue  alone  during  the 
next  few  years,  leaving  alone  the  skyscraper  talk  of  other 
thoroughfares. 

The  Toledo  Board  of  Education  estimates  that  it  needs 
$170,000  worth  of  additions  to  the  present  school  buildings. 
Some  of  these  additions  will  be  built  this  summer  and  the 
rest  a  year  hence. 

The  Central  Labor  Union  is  contemplating  the  erection  of 
a  temple,  six  stories  high,  100  by  120  feet  in  dimensions. 

The  Vulcan  Iron  Works  is  contemplating  the  erection  of  a 
new  plant,  the  structures  to  be  of  brick,  steel  and  concrete. 

The  Toledo-Massillon  Bridge  Company,  recently  organized, 
is  looking  for  a  site  on  which  to  erect  a  plant. 

R.  E.  Kelley  has  been  selected  as  acting  manager  for  the 
Findlay  Hydraulic  Pressed  Plants  at  Findlay  and  Toledo,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Mr.  Thorndyke,  whose  death  occurred  recently. 

Cement  has  increased  5  cents  on  the  barrel  during  the 
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month,  making'  the  price  $1.35,  which  is  just  $1.30  under  the 
price  of  a  year  ago,  when  the  quotations  were  $2.65. 

John  W.  Moore,  of  Montezuma,  Ohio,  has  invented  a  con¬ 
crete  tile,  in  which  neither  machinery  nor  fuel  are  used  for  its 
manufacture.  A  bucket,  a  hoe  and  a  mold  are  all  that  are 
required  besides  the  gravel  and  cement.  He  has  applied  for 
a  patent  and  will  sell  rights. 

Bowling  Green,  Ohio,  may  improve  its  sewage  system  at  an 
expenditure  of  about  $25,000. 

The  Board  of  Public  Service  of  Toledo  has  decided  to 
rebuild  the  Jackson  street  sewer  at  an  expense  of  about 
$80,000. 

Toledo,  Ohio,  June  10,  1905.  T.  O.  D. 


FIRE  AT  THE  WINKLE  TERRA  COTTA  CO.  PLANT, 

ST.  LOUIS. 


ABOUT  MIDNIGHT  June  3d  fire  was  discovered  by  the 
kiln  firemen  at  the  Winkle  Terra  Cotta  Company’s 
plant  at  St.  Louis.  An  alarm  was  turned  in  at  once 
to  the  fire  company,  whose  engine  house  is  located  next  door. 

The  fire  gained  headway  right  along,  and  soon  a  general 
alarm  was  turned  in.  Twelve  engines  responded,  but  the 
main  building,  four  stories  high,  and  the  adjoining  building, 
three  stories  high,  were  soon  all  doomed.  The  fire  eat  itself 
into  the  engine  and  boiler  house,  and  completely  destroyed 
the  power  plant,  with  the  exception  of  a  new  set  of  two  boil¬ 
ers  which  were  located  at  the  extreme  east  side  of  the  plant. 
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THE  CHICAGO  SITUATION. 


HICAGO  is  so  dull,  so  far  as  building 
is  concerned,  this  month,  that  if  it  were 
not  for  a  few  enlivening  incidents  like 
D.  Y.  Purington’s  return  from  the  land 
of  the  scarab  and  the  original  brick,  and 
the  glad  news  that  Gates  is  again  going 
to  entertain  the  architectural  club  at  a 
Fourth  of  July  “blow-out,”  near  his 
"terra  cotta  home,”  the  trade,  generally,  would  go  on  strike 
with  the  teamsters. 

Outside  of  Chicago,  trade  seems  to  be  fair,  and  there  is, 
of  course,  a  lot  of  “old”  work,  already  well  started,  which 
keeps  right  on  going.  Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White,  manufactur¬ 
ers  of  brick  producing  machinery,  report  that  business  is 
booming,  and  that  they  have  made  more  shipments  thus  far 
this  year  than  they  did  in  all  of  last — which  is  going  some. 

S.  S.  Kimbell  &  Company  is  furnishing  a  big  job  for  the 
new  Sears,  Roebuck  plant  in  west  Kinzie  street,  3,000,000  of 
the  Purington  Continental  brick,  and  500,000  high  grade  face 
brick  for  the  new  Michael  Reese  Hospital  building,  Twenty- 
ninth  street  and  Groveland  avenue.  A  contract  for  100,000 
for  Joseph  Downey’s  new  building  at  Desplaines  street  and 
West  Jackson  boulevard  is  also  among  the  orders  they  are 
filling. 

Even  the  business  in  hand,  however,  though  furnishing 


Snap  Shots  of  the  Winkle  Ruins,  Taken  Specially  for  The  Clay-Worker. 


It  was  the  good  fortune  of  the  company  to  save  the  east  and 
south  three-story  buildings,  in  which  work  will  be  resumed  in 
a  few  days.  The  origin  of  the  fire  is  a  mystery,  and  no  the¬ 
ories  are  advanced  as  to  the  possible  cause  of  the  same. 

The  mold-making  and  modeling  departments,  also  the  lab¬ 
oratory  and  mixing  room,  were  completely  destroyed. 
Through  the  heroic  efforts  of  the  members  of  the  firm,  assist¬ 
ed  by  employes,  the  drafting  room  and  nearly  all  the  draw¬ 
ings  were  saved. 

Mr.  Joseph  Winkle,  president  of  the  company,  stated  that 
he  could  not  give  an  estimate  of  the  loss  sustained.  It  has 
been  rumored,  however,  that  the  loss  would  be  about  $100,- 
000,  partly  covered  by  insurance.  The  rebuilding  of  the 
plant  will  be  started  at  once.  Contract  has  been  let  for  the 
clearing  away  of  the  debris.  Temporary  quarters  have  been 
fixed  up  for  all  departments  and  operation  will  be  resumed 
at  once. 


From  the  world’s  great  game  of  poker 
This  paradox  I  choose: 

It  often  seems  the  gayest  man 
Is  the  one  that  has  the  blues. 

— 1 Cornell  Widow. 


some  activity,  is  far  below  normal,  and  far  from  what  the 
opening  of  the  season  promised.  The  strike  of  the  teamsters 
against  the  wholesale  and  department  stores  and  the  railroad 
express  companies  is,  of  course,  the  cause  of  all  the  slack¬ 
ness.  As  for  new  business,  the  number  of  building  permits, 
which  in  the  latter  part  of  March  and  the  early  part  of  April, 
before  the  strike  was  declared,  ran  above  200  a  week,  shows 
clearly  what  the  situation  is.  For  the  four  weeks  past,  they 
have  run  ninety-eight,  fifty-seven,  seventy-two  and  sixty-two. 
It  probably  won’t  last  long — that  is,  not  longer  than  the  end 
of  the  summer,  and  that  looks  short  to  some  of  us,  after  the 
continuation  of  labor  broils  here  for  the  past  two  years,  but 
a  city  where  business  houses  of  long  standing  and  good  pres¬ 
tige  lose  thousands  of  dollars  a  day  instead  of  making  them, 
probably  doesn’t  look  good  to  the  outsider  with  money  to  in¬ 
vest  in  a  commercial  or  industrial  venture.  What  work  is 
being  planned,  is  being  prepared  for  on  a  basis  of  not  begin¬ 
ning  actual  operations  before  the  first  of  the  year. 

COR.  D.  V.  PURINGTON  RETURNS  FROM  A  JOURNEY  ABROAD. 

D.  V.  Purington  returned  from  his  tour  abroad  with  Mrs. 
Purington,  the  second  of  the  month.  He  is  looking  healthier 
and  handsomer  than  ever,  and  says  that  he  and  Mrs  D.  V. 
did  not  miss  a  meal  during  the  entire  journey  to  the  first 
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cataract  and  back  again.  Being  a  true  brickmaker,  he  brought 
back  as  trophies,  a  brick  from  the  storehouse  put  up  by 
Joseph  during  the  seven  years  of  plenty,  and  a  small  chunk 
of  lime  mortar  about  an  inch  through. 

“From  New  York  we  sailed  straight  for  Naples,”  said  Mr. 
Purington,  “and  from  there  to  Alexandria,  and  thence  up  the 
Nile  by  steamer.  A  wonderful  garden  is  the  Nile  Valley,  with 
its  three  crops  and  its  flood  crop  every  year.  Water  for  irri¬ 
gating  purposes  is  pumped  up  from  the  river  by  men  working 
long  sweeps  with  buckets  at  the  end,  and  at  many  points  the 
water  is  raised  from  level  to  level  in  this  way.  There  must 
be  100,000  men  working  these  sweeps  from  Cairo  to  the  first 
cataract,  and  they  work  from  sunup  to  sundown.  They  are 
fine  physical  specimens,  and  absolutely  temperate,  being  for 
the  most  part  Mohammedans.  The  power  of  endurance  of  all 
the  men  of  that  part  of  the  world  seems  to  be  great. 

“At  different  points  along  the  Nile,  we  would  disembark 
and  go  inland  some  distance  to  visit  the  old  temples  and  ruins. 
At  one  place  we  had  to  go  a  distance  of  eight  miles.  The 
donkeys  traveled  along  at  a  gallop,  but  the  four  men  who 
were  carrying  Mrs.  Purington  in  a  chair  (she  was  thrown  and 
broke  her  wrist  on  the  rough  voyage  across),  kept  up  easily, 
and  were  ready  to  start  back  at  the  same  pace  when  we  were 
While  I  do  admire  their  physical  make-up,  I  cannot  say  so 
much  for  their  morality.  I  do  not  know  how  far  it  would  be 
safe  to  trust  their  honesty,  but  the  way  they  follow  one  with 
their  cries  for  “backsheesh,  backsheesh,”  is  annoying,  to  say 
the  least. 

“The  climate  of  Egypt  is  a  wonderful  thing  to  a  man  used 
to  the  rigors  and  changes  we  experience  here  in  Chicago. 
I  brought  back  with  me  a  brick  from  one  of  the  storehouses 
built  by  Joseph  during  the  seven  years  of  plenty.  After  cen¬ 
turies  of  wear  and  weather,  it  was  still  hard  and,  to  all  ap¬ 
pearances,  durable,  but  one  winter  in  this  climate  would 
crumble  it  all  to  pieces.  I  do  not  know  but  that  a  good  rain 
might  do  the  business.  They  had  a  shower  that  lasted  two 
minutes,  three  years  ago,  at  one  point  near  Cairo,  and  they  are 
still  talking  about  it.  I  do  not  think  I  should  care  to  go 
back  there,  but  if  I  ever  do  I  expect  to  find  that  shower  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  record  with  the  oldest  inhabitant. 

“In  all  the  time  I  was  in  Egypt  I  believe  the  thing  that  im¬ 
pressed  me  most  strongly  was  a  caravan  of  fifty-three  camels 
walking  one  behind  the  other,  winding  its  way  over  the  sands. 
Each  camel  was  laden  with  twenty  bushels  of  onions  and  the 
air  reeked  of  them.  I  shall  never  forget  it. 

“From  Alexandria  we  went  back  to  Naples,  and  from 
thence  to  Rome,  seeing  the  famous  sights  at  each  place  we 
touched  and  remained  long  enough  to  get  some  idea  of  the 
life  of  the  people.  From  Rome  we  went  to  Assizzi  and  saw 
the  cathedral  of  St.  Francis,  and  to  Milan;  also  to  Florence, 
whose  art  galleries  we  much  preferred  to  the  collections  of 
the  Vatican.  We  liked  Venice  less  than  any  city  we  visited. 
There  is  an  air  of  decay  about  it  that  is  displeasing  to  one  of 
cleanly  tastes,  and  the  square  before  the  St.  Mark’s  Cathedral, 
about  which  so  much  fuss  is  made,  is  the  filthiest  place  I 
ever  saw.  Much  poetry  has  been  written  about  the  romantic 
canals  of  Venice,  but  give  me  State  street  when  the  electric 
lights  are  blazing.  The  canals  are  the  thoroughfares  of 
Venice,  and  just  as  you  settle  into  your  gondola  and  begin 
to  say  ‘how  romantic,’  and  to  think,  ‘now  this  something  like 
being  a  Doge,’  somebody,  moving  a  house  into  the  next  block, 
or  a  load  of  refuse  to  the  dumping  ground,  comes  alongside, 
and  the  sweet  dream  is  o’er.  I  suppose  I  had  a  double  grudge 
against  the  place,  because,  after  ordering  rooms  in  advance 
at  the  best  hotel  in  the  place,  we  found  our  rooms  overlooking 
a  sort  of  marine  alleyway  about  sixteen  feet  wide,  and  to 
make  matters  worse  it  was  cold  and  we  were  there  two  days 
before  we  could  get  any  heat.  Nay,  nay,  I  cheerfully  relin¬ 
quish  the  dear  old  Venice  to  H.  James  and  the  other  essay¬ 
ists  of  his  classic  and  cold-blooded  tribe. 

“After  Venice,  we  rested  up  for  a  week  in  the  Italian  Alps, 


passing  most  of  the  time  at  Bellaggio,  on  Lake  Como,  and  re¬ 
moved  ourselves  thence  into  Switzerland,  where  the  moun¬ 
tain’s  and  lakes  were  on  a  scale  more  grand.  We  were  a 
week  in  Paris  and  it  rained  every  day,  but  we  had  ten  days 
of  the  finest  sort  of  weather  in  London. 

“The  only  brick  plant  I  really  visited  during  my  entire 
trip,  was  a  fine  up-to-date  affair  in  Peterborough,  England, 
about  sixty  miles  due  north  of  London.  They  turn  out  a 
high  grade  of  dry  pressed  brick  there,  and  pay  about  one-half 
the  wages  we  have  to  pay  here.  The  remarkable  feature  of 
this  plant  was  that  one  power  plant  delivers  all  the  clay 
from  one  point  to  four  different  yards.  It  was  a  trip  of  great 
enjoyment  to  myself  and  Mrs.  Purington.  To  other  travelers, 
I  must  say  that  I  found  the  American  Express  check  of  the 
greatest  convenience.  I  used  nothing  else,  although  I  had  a 
letter  of  credit  with  me.  The  charge  is  only  one-half  of  one 
per  cent.,  and  a  native  jeweler  in  Luxor  accepted  one  as  read¬ 
ily  as  money.  They  are  in  different  denominations  and  the 
equivalent  of  the  given  amount  in  American  money  is  shown 
in  the  coinage  of  other  lands  on  a  table  across  the  face  of  the 
check.  You  cannot  go  wrong  unless  you  are  blind.” 

While  in  the  Orient,  Mr.  Purington  sent  home  to  “Bob” 
Corneau,  postcards  bearing  alluring  pictures  of  charming 
veiled  houris,  with  the  assurance  that  as  “Bob”  had  remained 
single  long  enough,  he  would  bring  him  home  a  wife.  “Bob” 
is  said  to  have  expressed  great  disappointment  when  the 
Puringtons  returned  alone. 

Soon  after  D.  V.  Purington’s  return,  his  brother,  W.  S. 
Purington,  the  general  manager  of  the  Galesburg  plants,  left 
with  his  family  for  New  England,  his  birthplace,  where  he 
will  spend  a  month  visiting  with  his  relatives  and  boyhood 
friends.  In  the  meantime,  D.  V.  has  hied  himself  to  Galesburg 
to  take  charge  of  the  works  until  his  brother’s  return.  He 
took  with  him  to  Galesburg,  John  W.  Sibley  and  Mr.  J.  A. 
Menge,  of  Birmingham,  Ala.,  his  associate  in  his  new  press 
brick  enterprise,  who  are  making  a  tour  of  inspection  among 
the  up-to-date  plants  of  the  north.  Scrip. 


D.  V.  PURINGTON  AS  A  CHICAGO  ARTIST  SEES  HIM. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Workeb. 

PACIFIC  COAST  NEWS. 


CARNEGIE  Brick  and  Pottery  Company, 
whose  plant  is  located  in  Corrall  Hollow, 
near  Stockton,  is  adding  a  new  building  to 
its  extensive  plant.  The  new  building  is 
60x270  feet  in  area  and  one  and  one-half 
stories  in  height.  It  will  be  devoted  to  the 
production  of  partition  tiles  and  all  man¬ 
ner  of  fireproofing  work.  The  machinery 
for  the  new  plant  was  made  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Clay  Machinery  Company,  of  Bucyrus,  Ohio.  M.  A.  Mur¬ 
phy,  general  manager  for  the  Carnegie  Brick  and  Pottery 
Company,  reports  an  excellent  outlook  for  the  future,  saying 
that  they  have  enough  contracts  booked  ahead  to  keep  them 
busy  for  the  next  six  months.  Among  the  most  important  of 
those  in  San  Francisco  are  the  contract  for  the  brick  to  be 
used  in  the  new  Bell  theater,  to  be  erected  on  Market  street 
before  the  first  of  December,  and  for  the  buildings  of  the  Pa¬ 
cific  States  Telephone  Company.  In  Oakland,  those  of  chief 
importance  are  the  Franklin  and  the  Washington  school 
buildings.  The  Carnegie  Brick  and  Pottery  Company  has  at 
present  a  capacity  of  1,500,000  of  fire  brick  and  1,250,000  of 
face  brick  per  month.  The  capacity  of  the  terra  cotta  plant 
is  an  average  of  seventy  carloads  of  twenty  tons  each  per 
month.  The  pipe  works  are  loading  104  cars  monthly  and  will 
maintain  this  rate  of  production  until  the  works  are  enlarged. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  San  Francisco  has  received 
from  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission  blank  proposals  for  the 
use  of  prospective  bidders,  inviting  sealed  proposals  for  fur¬ 
nishing  3,000,000  paving  brick  for  use  in  building  the  canal. 

The  Petersen-Kartschoke  Brick  Co  .i]  anv,  a  new  brick  con¬ 
cern,  has  recently  been  incorporate  I  h  San  Francisco  by 
Gustave  Kartschoke,  W.  T.  Farrar,  S.  \\ ,  >mitli,  M.  S.  Blanch¬ 
ard  and  W.  H.  Young,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $150,000. 

The  Port  Costa  Brick  Company  has  selected  a  site  for  its 
brick  manufacturing  plant  near  the  Nevada  Docks,  at  Benicia, 
Cal.  San  Francisco  capital  is  backing  the  project.  The  kilns 
will  soon  be  in  position,  as  the  steel  work  has  been  com¬ 
menced.  Upon  its  completion,  the  plant  is  expected  to  turn 
out  about  50,000  brick  per  day.  A  100-horsepower  motor 
will  be  installed. 

Machinery  for  the  brickyard  of  Mayor  W.  H.  King,  of  St. 
Johns,  Ore.,  has  arrived  and  will  soon  be  turning  out  20,000 
bricks  a  day. 

Winsor’s  California  Pottery  and  Terra  Cotta  Works  has 
been  incorporated  at  San  Francisco,  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$200,000.  The  directors  are  S.  W.,  Mary  B.  and  Lydia  C. 
Winsor  and  C.  L.  Colvin,  all  of  San  Francisco.  The  principal 
place  of  business  is  San  Francisco. 

A.  Doull,  of  Grangeville,  Idaho,  is  erecting  a  brick  manu¬ 
facturing  plant  at  Grangeville.  There  will  be  six  dry  vaults 
in  the  plant,  all  of  which  will  be  heated  artificially.  There 
will  also  b6  six  firing  kilns,  22  feet  in  diameter,  with  a  capac¬ 
ity  of  60,000  brick  per  firing.  The  plant  will  manufacture 
tiling,  both  plain  and  ornamental. 

L.  Lindsay,  president  of  the  Western  Art  Tile  Works  of 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  and  E.  G.  Durant,  secretary  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  have  purchased  120  acres  of  land  four  miles  from  Elsi¬ 
nore,  Cal.,  upon  which  are  located  clay  beds  of  great  value. 
The  clay  is  especially  adapted  to  the  manufacture  of  terra 
cotta  goods  and  roofing  tile.  The  tile  company  has  made  ar¬ 
rangements  with  the  Santa  Fe  railroad  to  lay  a  spur  track  to 
the  beds  to  facilitate  shipping.  The  new  spur  will  tap  the 
present  spur  which  runs  to  the  Elsinore  Terra  Cotta  Works. 

President  S.  C.  Lamb,  H.  P.  Eakins  and  E.  P..  Johnson, 
Jr.,  officers  of  the  lately  incorporated  California  Brick  and 
Tile  Company,  are  in  San  Bernardino,  making  final  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  installation  of  the  plant.  Grounds  have  been 
secured  near  the  foot  of  Twenty-second  street,  and  work  will 


be  commenced  on  the  plant  in  the  near  future.  About  $45,000 
will  be  expended  in  putting  in  the  necessary  machinery  for 
turning  out  brick  at  the  rate  of  35,000  per  day.  At  the  out- 
start,  buff  brick  will  be  manufactured,  but  red  brick,  tiling, 
paving  blocks,  etc.,  will  be  manufactured. 

John  O.  Hankins,  formerly  manager  and  a  heavy  stock¬ 
holder  in  the  Palouse  Pottery  Company,  of  Palouse,  Idaho, 
has  sold  his  interest  and  assumed  the  management  of  the 
Spokane  Pottery  Company  at  Spokane,  Wash.,  which  has 
just  been  incorporated  by  Mr.  Hankins  and  others.  He  will 
reside  at  Clayton,  where  the  plant  is  located. 

The  Monterey  Brick  Factory,  Monterey,  Mexico,  has  re¬ 
ceived  a  rush  order  from  the  Monterey  Steel  Company  for  a 
large  number  of  first-class,  wet-process  brick,  to  be  used  in 
the  construction  of  coke  ovens.  The  Monterey  Brick  Com¬ 
pany  produces  an  excellent  quality  of  brick  for  this  class  of 
work,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  it  is  very  extensively 
used  throughout  the  West  and  exclusively  in  northern  Mex¬ 
ico. 

The  new  brick  plant  at  Cuernavaca,  Mexico,  owned  by  the 
Compania  Manufacturera,  of  Ladrillos,  S.  A.,  is  nearly  com¬ 
pleted  and  is  expected  to  be  operating  by  the  middle  of  June. 
The  plant,  which  is  equipped  with  all  modern  machinery  and 
has  three  large  kilns,  is  situated  near  the  depot  at  Cuerna¬ 
vaca  and  is  surrounded  by  a  fine  deposit  of  clay. 

Captain  Wright  is  about  to  start  a  brickyard  near  Culde- 
sac,  Idaho.  He  has  ordered  a  rnachir  e  with  a  capacity  of 
20,000  pressed  brick  per  day. 

James  Baird,  an  experienced  brick  contractor,  who  built 
several  of  the  largest  brick  buildings  in  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  is 
interesting  parties  in  the  establishing  of  brickyards  at  Col¬ 
ton,  Cal. 

James  C.  Drake,  of  the  Seattle-Tacoma  Power  Company, 
has  been  appointed  receiver  of  the  Overton  Pressed  Brick 
Company,  of  Tacoma.  \\  illiam  Overton,  president  of  the 
brick  company,  joined  in  asking  that  a  receiver  be  appointed. 

The  Prosser  Stone,  Brick  and  Tile  Company  has  been  in¬ 
corporated  by  W.  R.  Amon  and  others,  of  Prosser,  Wash.,  to 
engage  in  the  brick  and  tile  business. 

President  Charles  H.  Frost,  of  the  Los  Angeles  Pressed 
Brick  Company,  is  endeavoring  to  convince  the  city  authori¬ 
ties  at  Pasadena,  Cal.,  that  brick  is  the  proper  paving  mate¬ 
rial  to  be  used  in  the  proposed  paving  of  West  Colorado 
street,  Pasadena.  He  has  taken  the  matter  up  with  City  En¬ 
gineer  Allen,  and  it  begins  to  look  as  though  the  southern 
California  town  would  make  the  experiment.  Sunset. 


CONSIDER  THIS  OUTING 


To  Famous  Sershore  Resorts,  in  Planning  Your  Vacation. 


By  far  the  most  attractive  trip  for  health  and  pleasure 
the  coming  vacation  season  is  that  offered  by  the  Seashore 
excursion  Thursday,  August  17th,  over  Pennsylvania  lines  to 
Atlantic  City,  Cape  May  and  seven  other  famous  summer 
havens  on  the  Atlantic  coast. 

The  fast  through  trains  over  Pennsylvania  lines  take  pas¬ 
sengers  in  a  few  hours  out  of  the  heat  and  humidity  of  sum¬ 
mer  to  the  cool  breezes  of  old  ocean.  This  mid-August  ex¬ 
cursion  occurs  in  the  season  for  rest  when  it  is  most  conve¬ 
nient  to  leave  business.  Excursionists  have  the  added  pleas¬ 
ure  of  seeing  Atlantic  City  wThen  it  is  in  full  tide  of  the  fash¬ 
ionable  season.  The  greatest  representative  gatherings  ever 
known  at  any  resort  are  seen  at  Atlantic  City.  As  many  as 
50,000  people  at  one  time  promenade  the  famous  boardwalk. 
The  fashionable  bathing  hours  present  an  unparalleled  scene 
— fully  100,000  bathers  in  the  sea  and  on  the  beach. 

The  healthful  effect  of  the  seashore  trip  is  due  to  the  salt 
and  pine  air.  So  beneficial  has  this  proved  that  physicians 
send  their  patients  there  to  get  the  benefit  of  breathing  the 
pure  ocean  air. 

Special  low  fares  will  be  in  effect  for  this  Seashore  excur¬ 
sion.  Full  information  will  be  freely  given  by  local  ticket 
agents  of  the  Pennsylvania  lines. 
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These  columns  are  open  to  all.  The  full  name  and  address 

IS  REQUIRED,  BUT  WILL  NOT  BE  PUBLISHED  EXCEPT  WHEN  PERMISSION 

is  given.  Those  desiring  to  communicate  privately  with  any 
CORRESPONDENT  WHOSE  FULL  NAME  IS  NOT  GIVEN  CAN  DO  SO  BY  AD¬ 
DRESSING  LETTERS  CARE  OF  CLAY-WORKER. 


A  Small  but  Prosperous  Jersey  Brick  Plant. 

Editor  The  Clay-Worker: 

Enclosed  find  check  for  $2.00.  Last  season  was  a  fair  year 
for  us  in  the  brick  business.  We  think  of  changing  our 
power  from  horse  to  something  else  this  year.  I  may  send 
you  some  interesting  descriptions  of  this  brick  yard,  which 
is  a  very  old  one.  We  have  rented  it  for  eighteen  years  and 
still  pay  the  rent,  which  is  something,  where  there  are  four 
different  kinds  of  clay  near  together.  With  best  wishes, 

Franklin  E.  Losee. 


Will  Double  the  Capacity  of  Plant. 

Editor  The  Clay-Worker: 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Ma¬ 
rion  Pressed  Brick  Company,  of  Marion,  Ill.,  on  May  29th, 
Mr.  E.  E.  Kimmel  was  elected  director  and  made  business 
manager  of  the  plant,  to  take  charge  June  1st.  Mr.  I.  R.  Lam¬ 
port,  who  has  been  superintendent  of  the  plant  for  some 
time,  is  to  be  retained  in  that  capacity.  At  the  same  meet¬ 
ing,  it  was  voted  to  double  the  capacity  of  the  plant,  which 
has  at  present  four  kilns  in  use,  and  superintendent  Lamport 
was  instructed  to  proceed  with  the  work  of  building  new 
kilns  immediately.  The  new  kilns  will  be  down-draft,  and 
are  built  from  plans  furnished  by  Mr.  Lamport.  After  burn¬ 
ing  ten  (10)  rounds  in  the  four  kilns  now  in  use,  the  results 
have  been  about  ninety-five  per  cent,  hard  and  red  brick. 

The  company  is  sixty  days  behind  with  its  orders  and  will 
find  it  difficult  to  keep  enough  for  its  own  work.  This  plant 
has  the  reputation  of  making  the  best  brick  in  Egypt. 

I.  R.  L. 


A  Warning  to  Shale  Brick  Makers. 

Editor  The  Clay-Worker: 

Some  of  the  brick  manufacturers  who  use  shale,  are  mak¬ 
ing  a  very  serious  mistake  in  not  grinding  their  shale  fine 
enough.  A  coarsely  ground  shale  is  liable  to  be  so  lacking  in 
plasticity  as  to  not  possess  sufficient  strength  to  withstand 
freezing,  and,  hence,  the  brick  are  liable  to  disintegrate  if 
exposed  to  the  weather.  Shales  have  incorrectly,  though  by 
no  means  inappropriately,  been  designated  as  “fossil  clays,” 
as  they  are  more  or  less  indurated  fissile  clays  and  they 
require  either  weathering  or  grinding  to  restore  their  plas¬ 
ticity.  While  weathering  is  the  best  method  of  converting 
shales  into  tractable  condition,  this  requires  so  much  time, 
such  a  large  exposure  of  working  faces,  and  locks  up  so  much 
capital  as  to  be  seldom  practiced  in  this  country.  The  usual 
rule  is  to  haul  the  freshly  broken  shale  directly  from  the 
quarry  face  and  convert  it  into  a  plastic  condition  by  more 
or  less  fine  grinding  in  a  dry-pan.  If  finely  ground,  the 
results  are  usually  satisfactory,  and  such  shale-made  brick 
are  resistant  to  the  weather  when  hard  burned.  But  shales 
were  first  used  for  making  paving-brick  in  this  country, 
where  fine  grinding  is  not  so  essential,  as  the  burning  in 
their  case  is  carried  to  vitrification,  or  until  the  particles 
are  banded  together  by  actual  incipient  fusion.  With  build¬ 
ing  brick,  which  are  not  vitrified,  the  case  is  quite  different, 
and  in  consequence  brick  that  are  well  burned  and  would 
be  perfectly  safe  from  frost  disintegration  if  made  from 


plastic  clays  are  found  incapable  of  resisting  freezing  in  the 
case  of  many  shales. 

Some  shales  readily  grind  in  the  dry-pan  to  such  a  fine 
powder  as  to  develop  sufficient  plasticity  as  to  make  a  frost¬ 
proof  brick,  even  if  lightly  burned;  but  some  hard,  resistant 
shales  make  such  a  coarse,  granular  powder  under  similar 
conditions  as  to  make  an  unreliable  brick  unless  vitrified. 
In  this  case,  very  fine  grinding  or  else  weathering,  will  be 
found  to  remedy  the  trouble  and  make  a  reliable,  safe  brick, 
and  there  is  more  than  one  shale  brick  manufacturer  who 
should  promptly  do  this.  H.  A.  WHEELER. 


Something  New  in  Brickmaking. 

Editor  The  Clay-Worker. 

After  my  recent  visit  to  the  several  plants  of  the  United 
States  Brick  Company,  which  are  located  within  thirty  miles 
from  Reading,  Pa.,  it  was  my  intention,  after  getting  permis¬ 
sion,  to  give  our  brother  brickmakers  a  little  idea  of  what  is 
being  done  under  the  Albert  A.  Gery  patents  at  that  point. 
The  impresion  I  received  was  such  that  I  could  not  help  ask- 


Albert  A.  Gery,  Reading,  Pa. 


ing  for  the  liberty  to  do  this,  because,  as  you  know,  they  have 
not  had  the  publicity  that  some  of  the  brick  enterprises  in 
this  country  have  had. 

There  is  a  saying  that  “There  is  nothing  new  under  the 
sun,”  and  some  people  have  said  that  we  shall  always  con¬ 
tinue  to  wheel  brick  on  a  wheelbarrow,  and  that  the  same 
hard,  laborious  work  would  be  done  as  heretofore;  but  it  is 
a  mistake  for  any  one  to  say  that  as  great  improvements  can 
not  be  made  in  the  brick  business  as  in  other  industries. 

It  is  not  possible  for  any  one  to  realize  what  is  being  done 
to-day  under  the  Gery  Patented  System  of  Brick  manufacture 
without  actually  seeing  the  plant  in  operation,  and  this  has 
been  the  privilege  of  but  very  few.  When  a  brickmaker  sees 
a  brick  kiln  on  top  of  another  brick  kiln,  and  the  brick  going 
through  the  process  of  drying,  burning,  cooling  and  unloading 
into  the  hands  of  the  bricklayer,  as  it  were,  or  on  the  rail¬ 
road  cars,  all  on  one  car  and  at  one  operation,  having  been 
handled  only  once  until  handed  to  the  bricklayer  or  placed  on 
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the  railroad  cars,  and  that  once  at  the  separating  belt,  it  will 
be  realized  what  he  shall  see  in  the  near  future,  when,  under 
this  system,  much  of  the  arduous  labor  of  the  present  time 
will  be  done  away  with. 

BRICK  DRIED,  BURNED  AND  DELIVERED  TO  WAGON  OR  CAR  WITH  ONE 

HANDLING. 

Mr.  Gery  has  accomplished  successfully  what  several  have 
tried  for,  and  that  is,  the  burning  of  the  brick  on  the  cars. 
These  cars  hold  about  1,000  each,  and  travel  through  the 
kiln,  the  brick  going  to  the  heat  of  the  continuous  system 
instead  of  the  heat  going  to  the  brick,  as  is  done  on 
other  plants  of  to-day.  It  will  be  realized  by  all  practical 
brickmakers  what  this  means.  In  order  to  mave  1,000  brick 
under  present  methods  it  requires  at  least  ten  wheelbarrow 
loads,  or  ten  trips  in  place  of  the  one  at  the  Gery  plants. 
There  is  also  the  advantage  of  not  having  to  rehandle  the 
brick,  thus  saving  corners,  broken  brick:,  etc. 

Another  economy  is  in  the  matter  of  setting,  this  being 
entirely  done  away  with,  except  at  the  machine.  Gauges, 
or  forms,  are  made  whereby  belt  boys  set  the  brick  on  the 
cars,  thus  adding  to  the  quality  of  the  brick  by  lessening  the 
amount  of  handling. 

The  brick  are  mostly  manufactured  on  the  stiff  mud  proc¬ 
ess,  by  machinery  built  by  Chambers  Brothers  Company,  of 
Philadelphia.  The  design  and  general  layout  of  the  plant, 
from  the  steam  shovel  at  the  shale  bank,  through  the  grind¬ 
ing,  screening,  pugging  and  manufacturing,  and  the  neatness 
of  all  the  buildings  (all  being  whitewashed,  painted  and  kept 
clean),  with  plenty  of  light  on  all  sides,  gives  to  the  men  em¬ 
ployed  there  a  feeling  of  cheerfulness  which  is  not  generally 
the  case  at  the  majority  of  plants  in  this  line  of  business.  I 
have  seen  a  large  number  of  plants  on  both  sides  of  the 
water,  but  I  do  not  think  that  I  ever  saw  any  that  were  kept 
as  clean  and  cheerful  looking  as  this  company’s  five  plants 
which  I  recently  visited. 

Every  man  is  his  own  timekeeper,  several  clocks  on  the 
different  yards  recording  the  time  that  the  person  comes  into 
the  factory  and  when  he  leaves,  thus  avoiding  any  disputes 
in  this  matter. 

MR.  A.  A.  GERY,  THE  CARNEGIE  OF  THE  BRICK  BUSINESS. 

The  piece-work  system  of  manufacturing  is  employed 
where  it  can  be.  Many  of  the  men  are  stockholders  in  the 
company,  owning  stock  from  $200  upwards.  Mr.  Gery  believes 
in,  and  carries  out,  the  same  idea  in  the  manufacture  of  brick 
as  Mr.  Carnegie  in  the  manufacture  of  steel,  and  it  looks  as 
though  he  would  be  to  the  brick  industry  of  this  country 
what  Mr.  Carnegie  has  been  to  the  steel  and  iron  industry. 

The  location  of  the  company’s  offices  is  in  the  largest 
building  in  Reading,  the  Colonial  Trust,  which  is  some  ten 
or  twelve  stories  high,  the  company  having  the  entire  fourth 
floor,  each  department  being  separate  from  the  other. 

It  is  a  system  simple,  perfect,  good,  and  which,  carried  into 
effect,  is  neither  costly  nor  overdone  and  has  proven  a  paying 
investment  to  all  connected  with  it.  The  ease,  rapidity  and 
perfection  of  the  process  and  the  business-like  organization 
of  the  whole  is  expressed  by  one  word,  “modern.”  The  man 
behind  this  great  organization  is  young  in  years.  Speaking  of 
him,  the  Reading  Financial  Bulletin  says: 

“The  business  career  of  Mr.  Gery  affords,  without  doubt, 
one  of  the  very  best  illustrations  of  the  wonderful  possibilities 
open  to  young  men  of  integrity  and  ability  in  the  business  life 
of  this  country.  Mr.  Gery  is  now  at  the  head  of  three  corpo¬ 
rations,  whose  combined  capital  is  $10,000,000,  including  the 
presidency  of  the  Consolidated  Hardware  Company,  of  Read¬ 
ing,  whose  capital  is  $3,000,000. 

“Step  by  step  he  has  won  his  way  to  the  front  by  his  ca¬ 
pacity,  his  untiring  energy,  his  mastery  of  details,  his  high 
integrity  and  honesty  and  his  determination  to  succeed. 

“His  model  life  and  his  unquestioned  fitness  has  sur¬ 
rounded  him  with  men  of  capital,  of  brains,  and  of  business 
capacity  and  integrity  who  manifest  absolute  confidence  in 
him;  and  with  this  great  moral  and  financial  force  about  him, 
coupled  with  his  own  robust  health  and  his  genius  for  busi¬ 
ness  in  lines  in  which  he  has  mastered  every  detail,  there  is 


every  possibility  of  Mr.  Gery  going  on  in  his  safely  conserva¬ 
tive  career,  making  it  all  the  continued  success  his  warmest 
friends  could  desire.” 

Mr.  Gery  recently  purchased  the  plant  of  the  Eastern 
Paving  Brick  Company,  at  Catskill,  N.  Y.,  and  the  same  will 
be  put  in  operation  at  once.  He  has  also  purchased  a  large 
farm  of  over  50  acres  on  the  Hudson  river,  near  Catskill,  on 
which  will  be  built  the  largest  brick  plant  we  have  in  this 
country,  having  a  capacity  of  over  1,000,000  brick  per  day. 
Negotiations  are  also  going  forward  to  the  establishment  of 
plants  at  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  Washington,  D.  C., 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  other  places. 

With  a  saving  of  30  per  cent,  in  the  cost  of  manufacture, 
which  is  effected  by  this  system,  and  which  is  apparent  to  any 
one  seeing  the  operation,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  they  will 
prove  a  good  paying  investment. 

Thanking  you  in  advance  for  space  in  your  valuable  pub¬ 
lication,  I  remain,  yours  very  truly,  H.  Haigh. 


Valuable  Clay  Property. 

Editor  The  Clay-Worker  : 

The  undersigned  desires  to  correspond  with  parties  seek¬ 
ing  investment  of  capital.  We  have  to  offer,  260  acres  of 
clay  and  coal  lands  as  follows: 


Hard  flint  clay,  five  feet  thick . 165  acres 

Coal,  three  feet  six  inches  thick . 165  acres 


Soft  fire  clay,  four  to  five  feet  thick..  165  acres 
Large  quantities  of  red  shale;  best  of  shipping  facilities 
with  the  P.  S.  N.  Railway,  which  is  a  belt  line,  and  will  soon 
connect  with  the  lakes,  and  which  is  one  of  the  greatest  feed¬ 
ers  in  this  district  to  the  trunk  lines. 

This  deposit  is  situated  in  the  main  coal  measures  of  Jef¬ 
ferson  County  and  on  the  outskirts  of  the  coal  measures  east, 
which  will  enable  the  works  to  supply  the  eastern  markets 
with  goods  made  from  high  grade  clays. 

We  have  had  this  property  examined  by  mining  engineers, 
who  pronounce  it  a  very  excellent  deposit,  and  we  have  had 
Mr.  Alfred  Yates,  Clay  expert,  examine  the  clays.  He  claims 
they  are  the  best  of  clays  for  the  manufacture  of  clay  goods. 

The  location  is  splendid,  the  fuel  cheap,  and  with  the 
opportunities  for  making  so  many  different  kinds  of  clay  pro¬ 
ductions,  the  conditions  are  unexcelled  for  a  safe  and  profit¬ 
able  investment.  Inquire  of  McMann  &  Black,  Shawmut, 
Elk  County,  Pa.  Shawmut. 


OBITUARY. 


Death  of  George  J.  M.  Ashby,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


We  are  again  called  upon  to  chronicle  the  death  of  an 
able  correspondent,  Mr.  George  J.  M.  Ashby,  of  St.  Louis, 
who  died  at  his  home  May  19th,  from  an  attack  of  pneumonia, 
complicated  with  lagrippe.  The  deceased  had  been  ailing 
for  a  month  or  more,  but  being  of  a  very  rugged  physique,  no 
serious  turn  of  the  trouble  was  anticipated.  Indeed,  arrange¬ 
ments  had  been  made  to  take  him  to  Citronelle,  Ala.,  where 
it  was  thought  he  might  regain  his  wonted  strength  more 
rapidly.  An  unexpected  turn  for  the  worse  came  an  hour 
before  he  was  to  take  the  train  for  the  South.  Mr.  Ashby  was 
born  in  England  sixty-one  yars  ago.  Early  in  life  he  developed 
a  disposition  to  travel,  and  by  the  time  he  had  reached  the 
meridian  of  life,  had  visited  nearly  every  country  in  the  world. 
He  became  accomplished  as  a  linguist,  speaking  half  a  dozen 
languages,  or  more.  The  latter  years  of  his  life  were  devoted 
to  journalism,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death,  he  was  editor-in- 
chief  of  the  Art  Review  of  St.  Louis.  For  several  years  past, 
he  had  been  a  contributor  to  the  Clay-Worker,  editing  the 
Foreign  Scrapings  Department,  and  frequently  contributing 
feature  articles.  He  was  a  man  of  exceptional  ability,  and 
his  demise  will  be  regretted  by  many  clayworkers  throughout 
the  land  who  have  grown  to  know  him  personally  and  through 
his  writings.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife  and  three  children, 
Holden  M.  Ashby,  Chicago;  Winifred  M.  Ashby,  of' St.  Louis; 
and  Ralph  M.  Ashby,  of  Fairmount,  Ind.  The  funeral  oc¬ 
curred  from  his  residence,  the  body  being  incinerated,  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  expressed  wish,  at  the  Missouri  crematory. 
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CURRENT  COMMENT. 


There  is  one  job  that  never  brings  good  returns  to  any 
one,  and  that  is  a  job  of  spitework. 

*  *  * 

When  you  cannot  say  something  good  about  your  fellow 

man,  the  next  best  thing  to  say  is  nothing. 

*  *  * 

We  all  agree  that  many  of  our  valuable  lessons  come  from 
failures,  but  most  of  us  want  the  other  fellow  to  do  the  failing. 

*  *  * 

When  a  kiln  of  brick  is  spoiled  in  burning  it  is  really  a 
loss  only  when  the  lesson  learned  thereby  is  not  equal  to  the 
damage  done. 

*  *  * 

The  man  that  reads  the  most  trade  literature  does  not  al¬ 
ways  know  the  most,  but  he  has  a  mighty  good  chance  to 
know  the  most. 

*  *  * 

Friendly  arguments  and  criticisms  help  develop  new  ideas, 
and  improve  old  ones,  but  the  “knocker”  never  makes  any¬ 
thing  but  trouble. 

*  *  * 

Experience  is  a  great  teacher  who  takes  heavy  toll  out  of 
our  enthusiasm  for  some  of  the  lessons  taught,  so  that  by 
the  time  we  are  long  on  wisdom,  we  are  frequently  short  on 
enthusiasm. 

*  *  * 

No  matter  how  much  intelligence  was  made  use  of  in  the 
building  of  your  machines,  unless  you  surround  them  with 
an  air  of  intelligence  in  operation,  you  need  not  expect  to  get 

the  best  results,  and  besides  it  is  not  fair  to  the  machines. 

*  *  * 

With  the  assurance  of  our  distinguished  consideration,  we 
commend  to  our  Chicago  critics  the  poem,  “Push,  Don’t 
Knock,”  on  page  757  of  this  issue.  The  sentiment  is  most 


wholesome,  and  if  even  a  little  of  the  spirit  of  the  bard  is 
absorbed  or  assimilated,  it  will  do  both  the  “twins”  a  world 
of  good. 

* *  *  * 

The  little  details  of  business  should  not  be  overlooked, 
for  it  is  the  small  things  that  do  much  to  make  or  mar  the 
success  of  life,  still  a  man  can  spend  so  much  of  his  time 
worrying  over  these  little  things,  that  larger  and  more  im¬ 
portant  things  will  be  neglected.  It  is  not  wise  to  go  to  an 
extreme  in  either  way. 

*  *  * 

Copy  for  the  current  number  of  the  interesting  series  of 
papers  which  we  have  been  publishing  under  the  title  of  “A 
Brickmaker  Abroad,”  by  Mrs.  Fannie  J.  Eudaly,  reached  us 
too  late  for  this  issue,  but  will  appear  in  our  July  number. 
It  tells  of  the  Pilgrim’s  visit  to  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  City  of 
Jericho,  and  will  be  illustrated  with  some  excellent  pictures 
taken  especially  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

•  #  *  * 

The  promoter  is  always  abroad  in  the  land.  Just  now, 
Hoosierdom  is  being  stirred  by  “smooth”  advertisements  in 
the  daily  press,  telling  of  the  big  money  that  is  to  be  made 
in  the  manufacture  of  composite  brick,  a  sand-cement  pro¬ 
duction.  These  brick,  the  promoter  declares,  is  a  great  im¬ 
provement  on  the  sand-lime  brick.  If  it  is  all  that  it  is  pic¬ 
tured,  a  fortune  awaits  those  who  are  establishing  the  com¬ 
pany  for  its  manufacture.  The  developments  of  the  enter¬ 
prise  will  be  observed  with  much  interest  by  local  brick 
manufacturers,  who,  in  the  meantime,  will  go  steadily  on  run¬ 
ning  their  plants  to  full  capacity. 


FUEL  VALUES. 


The  results  of  coal  tests  made  at  the  World’s  Fair  last 
summer  are  now  being  published  by  the  United  States  Geo¬ 
logical  Survey,  and  they  contain  some  matter  that  should  be 
of  special  interest  to  those  who  have  been  wrestling  with  the 
subject  of  gas  firing  kilns  for  burning  brick.  The  Government 
figures  out  that  the  most  economical  way  to  use  coal  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  power  is  to  convert  it  into  gas  and  then  use  the  gas 
in  an  explosive  engine.  Their  study  and  experiments  on  the 
question  seems  to  apply  specifically  to  the  production  of  power, 
but  as  heat  is  the  main  essential  in  the  production  of  power 
from  water  in  a  steam  boiler,  it  is  evident  that  there  is  less 
of  the  heat  obtainable  from  coal  than  we  have  generally  fig¬ 
ured,  otherwise  there  would  not  be  such  a  decided  advantage 
in  reducing  coal  to  gas  and  then  using  gas  engines  to  produce 
power.  There  is  a  suggestion  in  all  this  that  possibly  there 
are  more  advantages  in  gas,  or  rather  in  the  converting  of 
coal  into  gas,  than  we  have  yet  fully  realized,  and  maybe, 
too,  a  study  of  this  report  will  set  some  of  our  bright  minds 
to  work  to  dig  more  information  out  of  the  subject  of  gas 
firing  for  burning  brick. 


THE  LEWIS-CLARK  EXPOSITION. 


The  opening  of  the  Lewis-Clark  Exposition,  June  1st,  was 
a  gala  event  for  the  people  of  the  Northwest.  The  States  of 
Oregon,  Washington,  and  Idaho  had  officially  declared  June 
1st  to  be  a  legal  holiday  in  honor  of  the  occasion.  Thous¬ 
ands  from  these  and  other  States  participated.  Portland 
donned  her  holiday  attire  and  celebrated  with  an  enthusiasm 
worthy  of  the  occasion.  Cannons  boomed,  bells  clanged, 
bands  played,  and  the  assembled  thousands  cheered  loud 
and  long.  Our  fellow  townsman,  the  Honorable  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  Charles  W.  Fairbanks,  did  the  honors  for  the  National 
Government,  and  delivered  a  characteristically  thoughtful  ad¬ 
dress,  after  which,  President  Roosevelt  touched  the  button 
in  the  White  House  at  Washington  that  started  the  wheels 
whirring  in  the  Exposition  at  Portland.  It  was  a  most  auspi¬ 
cious  opening  of  a  really  great  exposition.  The  show  started 
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on  schedule  time  and  will  continue  until  October  15th.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  it  will  be  of  immense  value  to  Oregon  and  her 
neighboring  States,  for  it  will  focus  the  eyes  of  the  world  on 
that  section,  and  be  the  means  of  drawing  to  it  thousands 
from  the  east  and  south  who  otherwise  might  never  see  or 
realize  the  glories  of  that  fruitful  region.  The  Exposition 
itself,  while  not  so  pretentious  as  the  World’s  Fair,  is  a  re¬ 
markable  exhibition  of  the  wealth  and  resources  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest.  It  offers  many  object  lessons  in  the  arts 
and  sciences  that  will  prove  powerful  influences  for  further 
progress  and  advancement  in  all  industrial  lines.  Portland’s 
gates  are  wide  ajar,  she  bids  welcome  to  all  the  good  people 
of  the  world  to  come  and  share  in  the  pleasures  and  benefits 
of  her  great  show,  which  embraces  every  phase  of  modern  life 
and  industry. 


THE  STABILITY  OF  HOLLOW  BLOCK  AND  CONCRETE 

CONSTRUCTION. 


Those  of  our  readers  who  are  investigating  the  merits 
and  demerits  of  the  hollow  cement  block  and  concrete  con¬ 
struction  will  find  food  for  thought  in  the  following  taken 
from  that  excellent  authority  on  all  engineering  problems, 
The  Engineering  News,  of  New  York.  It  is  the  gist  of  a 
bulletin  issued  by  the  fire  insurance  company  which  carried 
the  risk. 

PATENT  STONE  CONSTRUCTION. 

“The  use  of  patent  stone  for  building  material,  while 
not  yet  general,  is  becoming  sufficiently  common  to  attract 
the  attention  of  underwriters  and  invite  inquiries  concerning 
buildings  so  constructed,  both  as  to  weather-resisting  qualities 
and  as  to  fire-resisting  qualities.  It  has  been  claimed  that 
patent  stone  buildings  deteriorate  faster  from  the  effects  of 
weather  than  even  a  wooden  building,  but  this  has  never 
been  demonstrated.  The  material  has  not  been  long  enough 
in  use  for  much  to  be  positively  known  about  it.  As  to  fire- 
resisting  qualities,  a  little  information  may  be  had  as  a  result 
of  a  fire  at  Geary,  Okla.  Ter.,  which  occurred  on  May  22,  1904. 

“Believing  that  information  concerning  the  action  of  fire 
on  this  comparatively  untried  material  will  be  instructive 
and  helpful  to  members,  there  is  herewith  presented  a  report 
on  personal  observations  and  investigations  concerning  the 
fire  at  Geary,  as  prepared  and  furnished  to  this  association 
by  Mr.  C.  T.  Ingalls,  of  Oklahoma  City,  O.  T.,  manager  of  the 
Oklahoma  and  Indian  Territories  Inspection  Bureau.  The 
report  follows: 

“  ‘Sunday,  May  22,  1904,  at  about  4  o’clock  a.  m.,  a  fire 
occurred  in  the  two-story  brick  and  “patent  stone”  buildings 
belonging  to  Mr.  Charles  Dewalde,  and  located  on  lots  29-30, 
block  34,  Geary,  O.  T.  These  buildings  were  erected  in  1902, 
the  brick  in  June  and  the  patent  stone  in  October  of  that 
year.  The  brick  building  was  two  stories,  40  by  80  feet,  and 
occupied  on  the  grade  floor  by  two  store  rooms.  The  north 
half,  at  the  time  of  the  fire,  was  vacant;  the  south  half  being 
used  as  a  saloon.  The  entire  second  floor  of  this  building 
was  occupied  for  rooming  or  lodging  purposes  exclusively. 

“  ‘The  patent  stone  building,  immediately  adjoining  and 
communicating  on  the  south,  was  two  stories,  25  by  80  feet, 
and  was  occupied  on  the  grade  floor  by  a  barber  shop  (with¬ 
out  baths)  in  front,  and  billiard  hall  in  the  rear.  The  second 
floor  was  used  for  offices,  all  of  which  were  vacant  at  the 
time  of  the  fire. 

“  ‘The  fire  was  said  to  have  started  in  the  back  room  of 
the  second  floor  of  the  brick.  Eye  witnesses  stated  to  the 
writer  that  the  patent  stone  walls  fell  nearly  half  an  hour 
before  the  brick  collapsed.  The  party  wall  between  these 
buildings  was  sixteen  inches  on  the  grade  floor  and  twelve 
inches  on  the  second,  and  was  constructed  of  fairly  good 
brick. 

“  ‘The  patent  stone  building  was  constructed  of  “blocks” 
or  monoliths  30  inches  long,  10  inches  wide,  and  9  inches 


high.  Each  block  has  two  hollow  spaces  4  by  10  inches.  Eye 
witnesses  state  that  as  soon  as  the  roof  got  to  burning  well, 
the  walls  commenced  to  bulge  and  the  blocks  fell  apart  with 
reports  like  pistol  shots,  one-half  of  the  block  going  one  way 
and  the  other  half  the  other.  Toward  the  rear  is  a  portion 
of  the  wall  about  ten  feet  high  on  the  south  side,  and  the 
entire  rear  wall  up  to  the  second  story,  was  still  standing. 
However,  the  stone  in  every  block  (including  those  next  the 
ground  as  well  as  those  higher  up)  was  completely  disinte¬ 
grated.  The  portion  of  the  wall  standing  is  badly  cracked 
and  absolutely  worthless.  Not  a  drop  of  water  was  thrown  on 
this  building  at  any  time.  The  owner  of  this  building  in¬ 
formed  the  writer  that  he  found  it  necessary  to  coat  the 
entire  outside  of  the  patent  stone  with  cement,  as  the  stone 
absorbed  so  much  water  that  the  paper  and  inside  finish 
would  peel  off  after  a  heavy  rain.’  ” 


ANGLING  FOR  SUCKERS  WITH  STALE  BAIT. 


The  spring  fish  stSries  are  not  all  in  yet,  but  so  far  we 
have  no  evidence  whatever  but  what  fishing  is  just  as  good 
this  spring  as  it  ever  was,  and  this  includes,  too,  fishing  for 
suckers.  Fishing  is  a  manly  art  except  when  the  fish  sought 
are  human  suckers,  and  then  it  is  a  con  game  and  the 
suckers  furnish  the  game.  Even  then,  however,  it  is  some¬ 
times  interesting  to  the  observer,  that  is,  there  is  more  or 
less  interest  attached  to  seeing  an  astute  sharper  angling 
for  game  of  this  kind,  and  it  is  said  that  there  is  a  sucker 
every  two  minutes  or  two  suckers  every  minute,  or  some¬ 
thing  of  that  kind,  to  perpetuate  the  supply  of  game  for 
such  anglers.  Still,  any  man  who  takes  any  interest  in 
angling  at  all  soon  becomes  disgusted  when  he  sees  the  same 
bait  used  over  and  over  and  season  after  season  until  it  be¬ 
comes  hoary  with  age.  Some  people,  even  among  the  true 
disciples  of  Izaak  Walton,  who  are  of  a  specially  economical 
disposition,  at  times  ipake  use  of  the  same  bait  to  catch 
more  than  one  fish,  but,  the  idea  of  using  the  same  bait 
season  after  season  becomes  repulsive  to  even  those  who 
look  on  in  an  interested  way  in  a  con  game  whether  angling 
is  for  fish  in  the  business  world. 

These  discouraging  comments  are  inspired  by  the  receipt 
of  a  letter  from  a  valued  friend  in  the  brick  business  which 
reads  as  follows: 

Dear  Randall :  Enclosed  I  hand  you  a  communication  which  I 
have  received  from  the  U.  S.  Trade  Reference,  so  called,  of  Cincfnnati, 
Ohio.  By  looking  it  over  you  will  see  the  character  of  it  and  if  you 
can  make  any  use  of  it  in  the  way  of  exposing  the  fraud  it  will  please 
me  very  well.  I  set  out  to  write  the  party  what  I  thought  of  them, 
but  afterwards  decided  that  it  would  not  be  of  much  use.  It  is  a 
pity,  however,  that  they  could  not  be  shown  up  for  the  impostors 
which  they  are.  G.  E.  O. 

P.  S.  You  understand,  of  course,  that  our  brick  company  never 
made  or  considered  making  enameled  brick. 

The  enclosures  mentioned  were  the  following  letter  and 
a  would-be  editorial  which  explain  themselves  and  go  to 
show  that  these  people  are  using  the  same  old  bait  that  has 
been  in  use  for  a  number  of  years  and  should  have  long  ago 
been  thrown  in  the  ash  heap: 

The  Letter  That  Failed. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  April  27,  1905. 

Blank  Brick  Co. 

“Gentlemen  :  The  article  we  enclose  you  is  an  editorial  prepared 
in  answer  to  inquiries  on  the  subject  of  enameled  brick.  As  we  have 
highly  endorsed  your  make  of  enameled  brick,  and  as  we  desire  to  be 
as  correct  and  comprehensive  as  possible,  we  ask  that  you  add  to  or 
alter  same  as  you  may  think  best,  and  return  as  soon  as  possible.  If 
you  have  any  cuts  that  will  illustrate  the  subject,  kindly  loan  them 
to  us  and  we  will  return  them  promptly. 

“As  this  is  an  editorial,  of  course  there  is  no  charge  for  publication, 
and  if  in  addition  you  can  use  any  extra  copies  of  the  issue  in  which 
it  will  appear,  we  will  be  pleased  to  make  you  the  following  special 
reduced  rates,  as  we  are  desirous  that  you  should  get  as  much  benefit 
out  of  it  as  possible. 

“The  price  of  the  United  States  Trade  Reports  is  15  cents  per 
copy,  but  we  can  supply  you  with  100  at  12  cents,  250  at  10  cents, 
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500  at  9  cents,  or  1,000  or  over  at  8  cents  per  copy,  shipped  to  yon. 
Or,  if  you  will  send  us  a  list  of  names  of  those  whom  you  wish  to 
reach,  we  will  mail  marked*  copies  to  such,  without  any  extra  charge 
to  you  for  the  postage,  wrapping,  addressing  or  marking. 

“Although  the  publication  does  not  depend  on  an  order  for  copies, 
such  an  order  will  be  appreciated  by  us. 

“Awaiting  an  early  reply  with  corrected  copy,  we  remain,  with 
best  wishes,  Yours  very  truly, 

“United  States  Trade  Reports.” 


THE  “EDITORIAL”  REFERRED  TO. 

CAVEAT  EMPTOR. 

"Laymen  are  Beginning  to  Understand  This  Maxim,  and  Take  Steps 
to  Protect  Themselves. 

“It  is  gratifying  to  observe  that  greater  care  is  being  exercised 
by  all  classes  of  purchasers  in  endeavoring  to  secure  articles  that 
are  reliable  and  worth  the  money  paid  for  them.  ‘Caveat  Emptor’ — 
let  the  buyer  beware — that  ancient  maxim  of  the  common  law  so  fa¬ 
miliar  to  all  lawyers,  is  gradually  coming  to  be  appreciated  by  the 
laity  as  well.  At  least  people  are  beginning  to  undertsand  that  if 
they  are  deceived  or  imposed  upon  by  the  seller  in  any  way,  amounting 
to  less  than  actual  fraud,  or  even  through  the  lack  of  his  own  good 
judgment,  there  is  no  recourse  but  to  profit  by  the  experience. 

“The  average  buyer,  and  by  that  is  meant  one  who  is  now  an 
expert  in  the  particular  line  in  which  he  contemplates  making  an  in¬ 
vestment,  to  be  fully  protected  from  unscrupulous  sellers,  must  de¬ 
pend  chiefly  on  his  own  information  previously  acquired  from  some  , 
authentic  source.  Thus  forearmed,  he  may  enter  the  market  with 
comparatively  little  danger  of  being  worsted  in  his  bargain. 

“Lately  we  have  received  many  requests  from  interested  patrons, 
asking  us  to  give  them  the  name  and  address  of  the  leading  producer 
of  enameled  brick.  We,  as  is  our  usual  custom,  have  made  a  careful 
and  thorough  investigation  along  this  entire  line,  and  as  a  result  are 
now  prepared  to  state  that  the  enameled  brick  produced  by  the  Blank 
Brick  Company  is  by  far  superior  to  all  other  makes. 

“This  company  has  reached  the  acme  of  perfection  in  the  art,  hav¬ 
ing  taken  advantage  of  every  new  idea,  and  sparing  no  expense  to 
make  their  product  as  near  perfection  as  possible.  The  extreme  care 
they  take  with  all  orders,  whether  large  or  small,  the  experienced 
workmen  they  employ,  the  painstaking  supervision  they  make  of  all 
their  products  before  leaving  the  plant,  and  the  materials  used,  are 
conclusive  evidence  that  we  have  made  no  mistake  in  indorsing  them  as 
the  leaders  in  this  lne. 

“We  have  no  personal  interest  in  making  this  indorsement,  and 
publish  this  editorially  because  we  know  the  facts  contained  will 
prove  of  value  to  many  of  our  interested  patrons.” 

“Caveat  Emptor!”  Ye  shades  of  Benjamin  Franklin! 
Also  ye  scribes  of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  take  notice,  for 
while  they  have  used  the  some  old  moss-grown  bait,  they 
have  borrowed  a  line,  a  comparatively  new  line,  from  the 
editorial  page  of  a  recent  issue  of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post, 
a  paper  that  is  justly  proud  of  its  originality,  and  of  its  un¬ 
biased  expressions.  Then  to  translate — “let  the  buyer  be¬ 
ware.”  Think  of  the  nerve  of  that  to  start  on,  making  use 
of  the  word  “beware,”  as  applied  to  buyers,  for  there  are 
buyers  of  advertising  just  as  well  as  there  are  buyers  of 
corporation  stocks,  and  many  of  them  get  worthless  paper 
for  their  money  just  as  some  buyers  of  stock  have  received 
practically  worthless  paper  from  the  financiers  of  Wall  street. 
However,  even  with  the  borrowed  line  which  has  evidently 
been  taken  without  permission  from  a  respectable  copy¬ 
righted  publication,  the  old  time-worn  bait  shows  itself  in  the 
end  and  has  been  held  up  to  public  view  so  often  that  the 
only  excuse  for  bringing  it  to  notice  again  is  that  found  in 
the  fact  that  there  are  would-be  con  game  fishers  who  are  still 
foolish  enough  to  use  this  old  bait.  In  fact,  this  thing  has 
been  trotted  out  so  much  that  it  is  getting  to  be  worse  than 
that  stray  barrel  of  oil  that  used  to  bob  up  at  stations  with 
alarming  frequency  and  with  remarkable  persistency,  and  it 
looks  like  it  is  time  some  one  caught  it  and  buried  it  so 
that  we  may  at  least  have  a  little  spice  of  variety  by  having 
some  kind  of  fresh  sucker  bait  dangled  before  our  eyes. 


The  Verona  Brick  and  Tile  Manufacturing  Company  has 
been  organized  at  Verona,  Miss.,  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$10,000.  The  officers  of  the  company  are  T.  M.  Clark,  pres¬ 
ident;  F.  A.  Green,  vice-president;  J.  A.  Orr,  secretary  and 
treasurer;  W.  H.  Sharp,  manager.  The  plant  will  be  built 
and  equipped  with  first-class  machinery  at  once. 


FREIGHT  RATE  ON  BRICK  OUT  OF  CHICAGO. 


A  fight  over  brick  rates  from  Chicago  to  the  Missouri  river 
territory  is  on  among  the  railroads,  it  is  said.  The  trouble 
was  started  by  the  Chicago  Great  Western  line  putting  in  a 
tariff  of  10  cents  per  100  pounds,  Chicago  to  Omaha,  a  cut  of 
2  y2  cents.  This  was  made,  it  is  said,  only  after  the  Great 
Western  had  secured  a  large  contract.  The  Great  Western’s 
cut  was  met  yesterday  by  the  Missouri  Pacific,  which  gave 
notice  of  a  tariff  of  5  cents  per  100  pounds  from  St.  Louis  to 
the  Missouri  river. 


A  MILLION  A  DAY  CAPACITY  BRICK  PLANT. 


There  is  something  doing  in  the  building  brick  line  in 
Chicago.  The  new  National  Brick  Company  is  getting  under 
way.  They  will  build  three  yards  on  the  Belt  line,  one  lo¬ 
cated  at  Weber  Junction,  another  at  Chicago  Heights  and 
the  third  at  Maynard.  E.  R.  Frazier,  the  Chicago  represent¬ 
ative  of  Chambers  Bros.  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  secured 
the  order  for  the  machinery,  which  includes  some  special 
preparing  machinery,  built  according  to  the  plans  of  Mr. 
Weber,  who  has  had  extensive  experience  in  handling  Chi¬ 
cago  clays.  This  is  in  course  of  building  at  Philadelphia. 
They  hope  to  begin  making  brick  in  July. 


SUMMIT  CHINA  COMPANY,  AKRON,  OHIO,  MOVES  TO 

ALABAMA. 


By  hard  work  Gadsden,  Ala.,  through  her  commercial  club, 
has  secured  another  large  plant,  one  which  will  expend  more 
than  $250,000  in  buildings,  and  which  guarantees  to  employ 
200  men  at  least,  and  as  high  as  500,  with  a  payroll  of  $15,000 
every  month.  Messrs.  C.  D.  Moore  and  S.  J.  Price,  of  Akron, 
Ohio,  will  at  once  commence  the  erection  of  the  largest 
queensware  plant  in  the  South.  It  is  likely  it  will  be  built  of 
concrete  blocks  with  concrete  floors.  There  will  also  be  sev¬ 
eral  small  buildings.  The  plant  is  to  be  ready  for  operations 
this  fall. 

The  Akron  (Ohio)  plant  is  in  successful  operation,  but  the 
owners  decided  to  move  to  Gadsden  that  they  might  be 
nearer  the  raw  material.  Of  eight  different  kinds  of  clay  used 
by  the  plant  three  of  them  are  known  to  be  in  this  country, 
and  all  are  to  be  found  in  the  State.  This  will  be  the  only 
plant  of  the  kind  in  the  South,  and  the  plant  has  been  in 
operation  in  Akron  as  the  Summit  China  Company. 


TRADE  LITERATURE. 


THE  SECOND  REPORT  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  Committee  on 
Technical  Investigation  is  just  issued  in  book  form.  The  volume 
is  the  product  of  the  sixth  year’s  work  of  the  scholarship  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  in 
the  Ohio  State  University,  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Ed¬ 
ward  Orton,  and  treats  at  length  the  subject  of  the  “Influence 
of  Carbon  in  the  Burning  of  Clay  Ware.”  A  copy  will  be  sent 
to  each  member  of  the  Association;  others  desiring  it  can 
obtain  them  at  $1.00  per  copy  by  addressing  the  Secretary, 
Theodore  A.  Randall,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

KILN  RECORDS  is  the  title  of  a  useful  book  offered  to  the 
clayworking  trade  by  W.  D.  Richardson,  consulting  engineer 
to  the  brick  industry,  Columbus,  Ohio.  To  establish  a  suc¬ 
cessful  system  of  burning  brick,  tile  or  pottery,  observations 
and  records  should  be  made  regularly,  carefully  and  con¬ 
scientiously,  and  it  is  to  enable  burners  to  complete  and  pre¬ 
serve  such  records  that  this  book  is  issued.  It  consists  of  a  se¬ 
ries  of  blanks  which,  when  properly  filled  out,  give  a  detailed 
account  of  the  setting  and  burning  of  each  kiln.  The  system 
is  now  in  use  by  many  successful  manufacturers,  who  realize 
that  accurate  knowledge  of  these  important  details  tend  to 
greater  economy  and  efficiency  in  the  operation  of  the  plant. 
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Mr.  Richardson  is  prepared  to  furnish  these  books  with  full 
instruction  as  to  the  best  manner  of  making  records,  etc. 

PITTSBURG  KILN  CONSTRUCTION.  A  very  pretty  little 
brochure  gives  interesting  details  on  this  subject.  The  par¬ 
ticular  construction  referred  to  is  that  of  Hampton’s  patent 
down-draft  kiln,  which,  it  is  declared  burns  ninety-nine  per 
cent,  hard  brick.  The  reasons  why  these  results  are  obtained 
in  the  Hampton  kiln  are  fully  set  forth  in  this  little  booklet, 
copy  of  which  can  be  had  for  the  asking.  Address  Thomas 
Hampton,  232  Fifth  avenue,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

CLAYWORKING  MACHINERY  is  the  title  of  an  attractive 
catalogue  recently  received  from  the  Henry  Martin  Brick  Ma¬ 
chine  Manufacturing  Co.,  Lancaster,  Pa.  The  cover  design  is 
both  appropriate  and  pretty,  the  title  appearing  in  two  shades 
of  blue  on  brown  paper,  with  a  side  ornament  of  red  brick. 
It  contains  a  series  of  the  illustrations  of  the  extensive  Martin 
plant,  and  cuts  of  all  of  their  varied  brickmaking  machinery, 
which  includes  soft  mud,  stiff  clay,  and  dry  press  machinery, 
represses,  end  and  side-cutting  tables,  drain  tile  presses  and 
cutters,  pug  mills,  disintegrators,  dry  pans,  rock  crushers, 
clay  screens,  elevators,  dryer  cars,  brick  trucks,  kiln  cast¬ 
ings  and,  in  fact,  all  manner  of  brickyard  supplies.  They  will 
be  pleased  to  send  a  copy  to  any  reader  of  the  Clay-Worker 
writing  for  it. 


TRADE  NOTES. 


A.  A.  Oldham,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Bonnot  Com¬ 
pany,  Canton,  Ohio,  writes  that  his  company  has  recently 
secured  some  very  nice  orders  on  brick  machinery,  including 
a  number  of  Canton  represses,  dry  pans,  brick  machines  and 
cutting  tables;  and  also  a  complete  outfit  of  brick  machinery 
for  the  Brazil  Clay  Company,  Brazil,  Ind.,  and  another  for  the 
McArthur  Brick  Company,  McArthur,  Ohio. 

Bids  were  opened  at  Detroit,  June  12th,  for  the  fourth  time, 
for  the  proposed  municipal  paving  brick  plant.  The  lowest 
bid  was  submitted  by  the  Scott  Manufacturing  Company,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  which  proposes  to  build  a  20,000  daily  capacity 
plant  for  $39,897,  and  a  30,000  daily  capacity  plant  for  $48,- 
893.  The  C.  W.  Raymond  Company,  Dayton,  Ohio,  submitted 
a  bid  for  $43,465  for  a  20,000  capacity  plant.  There  were 
various  other  bids  ranging  from  $45,000  to  $54,500.  The  Coun¬ 
cil  will  take  action  on  the  matter  in  about  a  week.  The  sum 
of  $50,000  has  been  allowed  for  the  work. 
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/  am  not  in  the  KILN  BUSINESS,  but  I  design  kilns 
adapted  to  every  condition  and  purpose.  My  down* 
draft  kilns  and  my  continuous  kilns  are  the  embodi * 
ment  of  all  that  is  best  in  theory  and  practice  the 
world  over. 

WILLARD  D.  RICHARDSON, 
Consulting  Engineer  to  the  Brick  Industry. 
See  pages  808  and  821. 


THE  DELINEATOR  FOR  JULY. 


A  magazine  that  is  filled  with  seasonable  interest  for  wom¬ 
en  is  the  July  Delineator.  In  it  the  summer  fashions  are  ex¬ 
quisitely  pictured,  and  described  by  such  fashion  authorities 
as  Helen  Berkeley-Loyd  and  Edouard  La  Fontaine,  of  Paris, 
who  write  for  the  magazine  exclusively.  Albert  Bigelow 
Paine’s  serial,  “The  Lucky-Piece,”  develops  an  element  of 
mystery  that  adds  to  the  interest  of  the  story,  and  there  is 
also  a  short  story  by  Zona  Gale,  “The  Never-Lighted  Fire” — 
a  very  delicate  piece  of  work.  A  sketch  of  Longfellow’s  boy¬ 
hood  by  Peter  Freneau,  contains  something  new  about  the 
poet  and  the  friends  and  home  of  his  early  life.  T.  Cromwell 
Lawrence  describes  the  curious  customs  and  costumes  of 
Holland  in  an  interesting  travel  sketch,  and  W.  Jay  Mills  re¬ 
lates  some  of  the  prettiest  romances  of  the  old-time  summer 
resorts,  Bordentown,  Mt.  Washington  and  Long  Branch,  in  a 
remarkably  illustrated  paper.  Something  of  the  story  and  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  famous  Christian  hymn,  “Rock  of  Ages,”  is 
given  in  a  paper  by  Allan  Sutherland,  and  N.  Hudson  Moore 
writes  of  the  evolution  of  the  chest  in  “The  Collector’s  Man¬ 
ual.”  Entertaining  stories  and  pastimes  are  provided  for  the 
little  ones,  and  a  variety  of  articles  on  domestic  topics  will 
be  of  particular  value  at  this  season,  when  the  demands  upon 
the  housewife  are  exceedingly  trying. 


The  Minter  City  Tile  and  Brick  Works  has  been  granted 
a  charter  at  Minter  City,  Ala.,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $50,000. 
S.  C.  Cowgill,  E.  M.  Streator  apd  others  are  interested, 


FOR  SALE,  WANTED,  ETC. 

WANTED  — Established  mercantile,  manufac¬ 
turing  or  milling  business.  Will  pay  cash. 
Give  full  particulars  and  lowest  cash  price.  Ad¬ 
dress  .  DEARBORN, 

6  tf  d  Care  Clay- Worker. 


FOR  SALE — One  of  the  finest  equipped,  best 
located  dry  press  brickyards  in  Illinois ; 
good  prices  ;  plenty  of  orders ;  capacity  20,- 
000  per  day  ;  only  three  years  old  ;  $25,000. 
Located  in  one  of  the  best  towns  in  Southern 
Illinois ;  plant  making  money ;  best  of  rea¬ 
sons  for  selling.  Address  DRY  PRESS, 

6  3  dm  Care  Clay- Worker. 


FOR  SALE  CHEAP. 

One  steam  power  soft  mud  brick  machine,  15,000 
feet  of  1-inch  pipe,  100  single  deck  cars  with  pal¬ 
lets  for  soft  mud,  25,000  pallets  and  racks  for 
same  for  outside  drying.  Three  transfer  cars, 
one  centrifugal  pump  with  cable  transmission. 

O.  W.  DUNLAP. 

5  tf  d  Bloomington,  Ill. 


FOR  SALE. 

One  E.  M.  Freese  Mammoth  Junior  Brick  Ma¬ 
chine.  $400.  One  E.  M.  Freese  Wire  Table,  $100. 
One  E.  M.  Freese  10-Ft.  Double  Geared  Pug  Mill, 
$200.  Five  turntables,  seventy-five  dryer  cars, 
$500.  One  Double  Die  Ohio  Ceramic  Press,  with 
two  sets  of  dies  for  brick  and  block,  $300.  All  in 
good  condition. 

UNION  SEWER  PIPE  COMPANY, 

5  3  dm  McKeesport,  Pa. 


For  Sale,  Wanted,  Etc.,  Ads  Continued  on 
Pages  805,  806  and  807. 
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Millen,  Ga.,  is  to  have  a  new  brickmaking  plant. 

S.  T.  Dunlap  will  start  a  brickyard  at  Juliaetta,  Idaho. 

George  Storms  has  started  a  small  brickmaking  plant  at 
Ouray,  Colo. 

D.  McL.  Bethea  and  R.  J.  Dew  will  start  a  brickyard  at 
Bingham,  S.  C. 

B.  A.  Fesperman,  Rockwell,  N.  C.,  is  in  the  market  for 
brickmaking  machinery. 

The  firm  of  Dye  &  Meek  has  purchased  the  brick  plant  of 
Glasgow  &  Whitfield,  at  Peru,  Neb. 

C.  E.  Broughton  is  at  the  head  of  a  company  that  will 
establish  a  brickmaking  plant  near  Statesboro,  Ga. 

C.  C.  Daily  is  interested  in  a  movement  to  establish  a  brick 
plant  at  Piketon,  Ohio,  where  they  have  a  good  deposit  of 
clay. 

A  fire  which  started  in  the  dryer  of  the  Roseville  Brick  and 
Terra  Cotta  Company,  Roseville,  Ohio,  resulted  in  a  damage 
of  about  $600. 

Two  men  were  badly  injured,  and  one  almost  instantly 
killed,  by  the  caving  in  of  the  clay  bank  at  the  plant  of  the 
Minden  Brick  Company,  Minden,  Neb. 

The  Union  Brick  Company  is  the  name  of  a  new  concern 
recently  incorporated  to  manufacture  brick  at  Brookhaven, 
Miss.  H.  E.  Conner,  H.  S.  Haverhill  and  others  are  interested. 

The  demand  for  the  excellent  brick  turned  out  by  the 
Morrison-Trammell  Brick  Company,  Rome,  Ga.,  has  increased 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  company  will  increase  the  capacity 
of  the  plant. 

The  Mt.  Union  Silica  Brick  Company,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  with 
offices  in  the  Park  Building,  are  very  busy  and  declare  they 
could  sell  a  quarter  of  a  million  more  brick  every  month  if 
they  only  had  the  facilities  to  make  them. 

In  a  recent  letter,  the  Henry  Martin  Brick  Machine  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  says,  “Business  continues 
brisk  with  us  and  we  have  a  large  number  of  orders  on  our 
books  for  June  delivery.  The  Martins’  System  Dryer  is  prov¬ 
ing  to  be  the  real  thing  for  the  craft.” 

The  brick  works  of  McIntyre  Bros.,  at  Montgomery  Ala., 
was  badly  wrecked  by  a  boiler  explosion  which  occurred  a 
couple  of  weeks  since,  and  Tom  King,  a  negro  workman,  was 
blown  to  pieces.  The  loss  on  the  plant  is  estimated  at  about 
$7,000. 

The  Gillies  Brick  Company’s  plant  at  Haverstraw,  N.  Y., 
was  almost  completely  destroyed  by  fire,  June  1st.  It  was 
only  by  hard  work  on  the  part  of  the  firemen  that  the  plant 
of  the  Excelsior  Brick  Company,  adjoining  Gillies’  plant,  was 
saved  from  destruction. 

The  clay  bank  at  the  yard  of  Robert  Leut,  Glasco,  N.  Y., 
caved  in  on  three  men  and  a  horse  and  cart.  The  horse  broke 
loose  from  the  cart  and  escaped  uninjured,  but  two  of  the 
men  were  slightly  injured,  while  a  third  was  almost  entirely 
buried  and  suffered  a  broken  leg. 

The  Chattanooga  (Tenn.)  Sewer  find  Fire  Brick  Company, 
a  new  corporation,  has  secured  the  Lookout  Sewer  Pipe 
Works  and  the  Chattanooga  Clay  Works,  embracing  the 
plants  now  located  in  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  and  at  Flintstone, 
Ga.  The  purchase  embraces  the  sewer  pipe  and  fire  brick 
plants  now  owned  by  D.  P.  Montague  &  Co.  The  new  com¬ 
pany  is  capitalized  at  $200,000. 

We  are  in  receipt  of  the  following  announcement  from 
Will  P.  Blair,  secretary  of  the  Terre  Haute  Vitrified  Brick 
Company:  “Effective  this  date  the  Terre  Haute  Brick  and 
Pipe  Company  has  transferred  all  its  business  and  property 
to  the  Terre  Haute  Vitrified  Brick  Company.  The  new  com¬ 
pany  will  assume  all  the  debts  and  obligations  of  the  former 
organization  and  collect  all  money  due.  The  active  officers 
of  the  Terre  Haute  Vitrified  Brick  Company  are  the  same  as 
those  of  the  Terre  Haute  Brick  and  Pipe  Company,  and  cus¬ 
tomers  may,  therefore,  expect  to  receive  the  same  courteous 


treatment  in  the  future  as  has  been  accorded  them  in  the 
past.” 

Nemaha,  Neb.,  is  to  have  a  new  brickmaking  plant.  Mr. 
West  is  interested  in  the  enterprise. 

The  plant  of  the  Boston  Brick  Company,  in  Brightwood, 
a  suburb  of  Chicopee,  Mass.,  was  slightly  damaged  recently 
by  a  fire  which  started  from  an  overheated  kiln. 

E.  S.  McLean  &  Son,  Park  Building,  Pittsburg,  report  that 
they  cannot  keep  up  with  the  demand  for  brick,  and  that  the 
outlook  is  excellent  for  a  continuation  of  their  present  brisk 
trade. 

The  National  Roofing  Tile  Company,  of  Columbus,  Ohio, 
has  been  incorporated  with  $100,000  capital  stock.  The  incor¬ 
porators  are  J.  R.  Sinclair,  C.  F.  Stolenbach,  D.  J.  Cable,  W. 
H.  Duffield,  and  John  M.  Bingham. 

The  Alsip  Brick,  Tile  and  Lumber  Company,  Winnipeg, 
Manitoba,  finished  burning  their  first  kiln  of  brick  June  1st. 
They  manufactured  2,858,000  brick  during  the  month  of  May 
and  are  now  turning  them  out  at  the  rate  of  200,000  per  day. 

The  Rockwood  Brick  and  Coal  Company’s  plant,  near 
Rockwood,  Pa.,  has  been  disposed  of  at  sheriff’s  sale.  Only 
the  brick,  burned  and  unburned,  were  sold,  the  machinery  and 
other  items  being  excluded.  The  property  is  said  to  be  in 
bad  shape  and  may  be  tied  up  for  years  in  lawsuits,  besides 
ruining  financially  several  of  its  owners. 

The  Savage  Fire  Brick  Company,  Park  Building,  Pittsburg, 
Pa.,  have  just  shipped  1,500,000  fire  brick  to  the  Republic 
Iron  and  Steel  Company  for  250  ovens.  This  firm  also  fur¬ 
nished  all  the  fire  brick  for  Spang,  Chalfant  &  Co.’s  new 
furnaces  at  Etna.  William  H.  Hill,  the  sales  agent,  declares, 
notwithstanding,  that  business  is  not  as  good  a's  it  should  be. 

The  Sundin  Brick  Company,  Denver,  Colo.,  has  leased  a 
tract  of  land  from  the  State,  with  the  agreement  that  the 
company  will  take  off  the  surface  of  the  land,  bringing  it 
down  to  grade,  and  use  the  clay  for  the  manufacture  of 
brick.  The  Sundin  Company  is  to  pay  the  State  an  annual 
rental  of  $50,  besides  a  royalty  of  10  cents  per  thousand  for 
every  thousand  brick  manufactured  from  the  clay. 

The  New  York  Blower  Company  has  issued  a  circular 
No.  61,  pertaining  to  the  Blackman  style  of  propeller  fan.  It 
shows  these  fans  with  pulley  and  direct  connected  motor, 
and  gives  all  desirable  information  about  them.  Especially 
valuable  is  the  table  giving  capacities  and  horse  power.  If 
interested  in  these  or  any  other  style  of  fan,  write  to  the 
New  York  Blower  Company,  Twenty-fifth  Place  and  Stewart 
avenue,  Chicago. 

The  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company  was  appointed  re¬ 
ceiver  for  the  J.  M.  Rumbaugh  Brick  Company,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
A  petition  was  presented  by  J.  M.  Rumbaugh,  president,  and 
J.  S.  Rumbaugh,  secretary.  The  petition  shows  that  the  com¬ 
pany  is  indebted  to  the  amount  of  $102,000,  $75,000  of  which 
is  secured  by  mortgages  on  the  real  estate,  which  are  liable 
to  be  foreclosed.  It  is  asserted  that  the  concern  is  in  good 
condition,  if  it  has  time  to  straighten  up  its  obligations,  but 
tliat  judgments  of  $25,000  have  been  entered  against  it. 

The  Cheney  Brick,  Tile  and  Manufacturing  Company, 
Cheney,  Wash.,  has  just  started  its  new  plant.  The  plant  is 
fully  equipped  with  the  latest  modern  brick  machinery  of  a 
capacity  of  25,000  brick  per  day,  and  at  present  employs 
twelve  men.  This  force  will  soon  be  increased.  The  com¬ 
pany  owns  twenty  acres  of  fine  clay  deposits  within  the  town 
limits  and  has  a  capital  stock  of  $40,000.  The  officers  are: 
J.  S.  Hull,  president;  F.  A.  Pomeroy,  vice-president;  C.  C. 
Richardson,  secretary;  F.  M.  Martin,  treasurer;  J.  A.  Ward, 
superintendent. 

The  Federal  Clay  Manufacturing  Company,  New  York 
City,  controlled  by  the  National  Fireproofing  Company,  ha3 
made  a  mortgage  covering  its  property  on  the  Raritan  river, 
New  Jersey,  and  in  Luzerne  county,  Pennsylvania;  Summit 
county,  Ohio;  Clay  county,  Indiana,  and  La  Salle  county,  Illi¬ 
nois,  to  the  Bankers  Trust  Company,  of  New  York,  as  trus¬ 
tees,  to  secure  an  issue  of  $2,500,000  5  per  cent,  sinking  fund 
gold  bonds.  These  bonds  are  dated  April  15,  1905;  denomina¬ 
tion,  $1,000,  and  are  due  April  15,  1930,  without  option  of 
earlier  redemption;  annual  sinking  fund,  $60,000,  beginning 
April  15,  1906.  This  bond  issue  is  made  in  accordance  with  a 
plan  of  the  National  Fireproofing  Company  for  funding  its 
floating  debt,  understood  to  be  about  $900,000,  and  it  is  said 
to  retire  some  portion  of  that  company’s  preferred  stock. 
The  bonds  presumably  will  be  guaranteed,  principal  and  in¬ 
terest,  by  the  National  Fireproofing  Company.  The  capital 
stock  of  the  Federal  Company  is  $5,000,000,  in  $100  shares. 

[continued  on  page  Soo.] 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES  AND  CU PPI NGS— Continued. 


The  president,  Henry  M.  Keasbey,  New  York,  is  vice-presi¬ 
dent  and  eastern  manager  of  the  National  Company. 

The  Coon  Creek  Coal  Company  will  erect  a  $50,000  brick¬ 
making  plant  at  Clinton,  Iowa.  Work  on  the  plant  will  com¬ 
mence  at  once. 

The  boarding  house  owned  by  the  M  E.  Jacob  Brick  Com¬ 
pany,  Berlin,  Conn.,  was  entirely  destroyed  by  fire  early  in  the 
morning  of  May  23d.  The  house  was  valued  at  $2,000  and 
was  insured. 

The  overloading  of  a  blast  at  the  Rumbaugh  Brick  Com¬ 
pany’s  plant,  at  Pitcairn,  Pa.,  and  its  subsequent  explosion,  se¬ 
riously  injured  four  of  the  workmen  and  slightly  hurt  a  num¬ 
ber  of  others,  besides  wrecking  a  portion  of  the  plant.  The 
blast  was  exploded  in  the  shale  bank  near  the  main  building 
of  the  brick  company,  and  the  falling  timbers  of  the  structure 
fell  on  the  men.  The  building  was  damaged  about  $1,000. 

In  a  recent  letter,  D.  P.  DeLong,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y.,  writes 
that  trade  is  good  with  them,  though  prices  are  a  little  low, 
owing  to  competition  from  neighboring  towns.  Their  stock 
of  clay  brick  is  all  sold  out  and  they  have  orders  on  hand 
for  several  million.  They  are  at  present  making  some 
changes  in  their  sand-lime  brick  factory.  As  soon  as  same 
are  finished,  they  will  start  to  make  their  gray  granite  brick, 
which  Mr.  DeLong  says  will  be  the  best  sand-lime  brick  com¬ 
mercially  that  is  made. 

The  Ross-Keller  Triple  Pressure  Brick  Machine  Company, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  has  closed  a  contract  with  the  Plant  City 
Granite  Brick  Company,  of  Plant  City,  Fla.,  for  a  double  sand- 
lime  brick  plant,  consisting  of  two  four-mold  Ross-Keller 
presses,  and  a  full  equipment  of  grinding  and  mixing  ma¬ 
chinery.  The  buildings  are  now  under  construction  and  the 
installation  of  the  machinery  will  be  begun  in  the  course  of 
a  few  weeks.  The  Plant  City  Company  has  a  large  deposit 
of  white  sand,  which,  when  treated  under  the  Ross-Keller 
process,  will  produce  a  high  grade  white  sand-lime  brick. 

The  Veedersburg  (Ind.)  Clay  Company  has  been  reorgan¬ 
ized  and  Clinton  Marshall  has  been  elected  president  and 
Walter  Marshall,  secretary  and  treasurer.  The  company  was 
organized  in  the  summer  of  1902  for  the  manufacture  of  pav¬ 
ing  brick,  and  last  season  eight  kilns  were  built.  The  com¬ 
pany,  however,  did  not  prove  to  be  profitable  and  the  plant 
was  closed,  but  will  be  reopened  as  soon  as  possible.  The 
original  plan  to  manufacture  paving  brick  will  be  abandoned 
and  the  new  company  will  turn  its  attention  to  the  working 
of  buff,  light  gray,  mottled  and  dark  glazed  front  building 
brick.  The  new  company,  which  is  capitalized  at  $100,000, 
has  strong  financial  support.  The  plant  has  the  most  mod¬ 
ern  machinery.  Its  capacity  at  present  is  40,000  brick  per 
day,  while  the  capacity  of  the  machinery  can  be  increased  to 
1,000,000.  A  new  90-foot  shaft  is  being  sunk  and  the  plant 
will  mine  its  own  coal,  shale  and  clay.  The  company  hopes 
to  be  able  to  place  its  new  product  on  the  market  within 
thirty  days. 

Thomas  Brown  has  sold  out  his  interest  in  the  Hilton 
Brick  Company,  at  Hilton,  Sonoma  county,  California.  The 
company  is  getting  ready  to  install  the  latest  machinery  for 
brick  and  tile  making.  They  will  have  a  plant  that  will 
turn  out  between  60,000  and  70,000  brick  a  day,  in  addition  to 
manufacturing  drain  tile,  sewer  pipe  and  fancy  building  ma¬ 
terial.  At  the  present  time  the  company  has  twenty  men  at 


work,  and  when  the  machinery  is  installed  employment  will 
be  given  to  sixty. 

Henry  W.  Grother,  a  prominent  brick  manufacturer  of 
York,  Pa.,  died  at  his  home  in  that  city.  May  23d,  in  his 
seventy-sixth  year. 

Ottensman  Bros,  is  the  name  of  a  new  firm  that  is  building 
a  brickmaking  plant  at  Merrill,  Wis.  The  plant  will  have  a 
capacity  of  30,000  brick  per  day. 

Walter  H.  Wertime,  Cohoes,  N.  Y.,  has  purchased  the 
plant  of  the  Newsom  Brick  Company,  Halfmoon,  N.  Y.,  which 
was  sold  at  receiver’s  sale  recently,  and  will  operate  same  in 
the  future. 

One  of  the  busiest  places  in  Clinton  County,  Pa.,  at  present 
is  the  Pennsylvania  Fire  Brick  Company’s  plant  at  Beech 
Creek.  This  company  now  has  190  persons  on  its  pay  rolls, 
and  is  running  the  plant  day  and  night  to  its  fullest  capacity 
to  meet  the  demands  for  its  products.  The  reputation  of  the 
company  for  making  high  grade  hand-made  brick  is  well 
established,  and  orders  are  already  booked  ahead  for  several 
months.  The  company  owns  a  large  body  of  some  of  the 
finest  clay  lands  in  this  section,  and  besides  has  control  of 
other  fine  clay  on  a  royalty.  This  gives  it  practically  an  un¬ 
limited  amount  of  clay,  and  will  enable  it  to  supply  its  grow¬ 
ing  demands  indefinitely.  The  company  numbers  among  its 

[continued  on  page  802.] 


Hampton’sPatent  Down  Draft  Kilns 

BURN  99  %  HARD  BRICK. 

This  is  the  daily  experience  of  those  using  these  kilns.  Hamp¬ 
ton  Kilns  are  cheap  to  construct  and  are  great  fuel  and  labor- 
savers.  Perfect  burns  from  top  to  bottom,  with  no  over-burned 
brick  around  the  bags.  It  will  cost  you  little  to  investigate  and 
may  save  you  much  loss. 

c 

Pittsburg  Kiln  Construction  Co., 
West  Elizabeth,  Pa. 


THE  RENZ  PATENT  MALLEABLE  IRON  HOOP  LUG. 

Quickest  and  easiest  applied.  Hoop  lays  flat  against  Tank  Stave  or 
Brick  of  Kiln.  Made  of  one  piece  only.  Bolt  never  bends. 


a 


(Patent  allowed.) 

For  particulars  and  price  address 


CYPRESS  TANK  CO.,  Mobile,  Ala.,  U.  S.  A. 

Manufacturers  of  Cypress  Tanks  and  Steel  Towers. 


Specialty  Machine  Co. 


Mfrs.  of 


Brick  rioulds 


for  Ornamental, 

Dry  Press  and  Paving  Brick. 


Regrinding  of  liners  a  specialty,  and  we  think  we  do  this  work  a  little 
better  than  anyone  else.  It  will  pay  you  to  deal  with  us. 

Cuyahoga  Phone,  Central,  6209  K.  61  Middle  St.,  Cor.  Huron. 

CLEiZELHN  D,  OHIO. 


3XE:  C  bS'-MTO  1M3 
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Our  Mammoth  Brick  Machine 


This  Machine  is  built  from  new  and  improved  design  and  has  been  found 
especially  well  adapted  to  the  use  of  plants  requiring  large  capacity  and  superior  quality 
of  brick.  We  build  this  machine  in  two  sizes. 


Our  Pug=Mills  Have  Features  of  Great  Merit. 


THESE  PUG-MILLS  have  especial  advantages.  They  can  be  adapted  to  the 
nature  of  the  clay  and  will  thoroughly  temper  and  mix.  Material  of  best  quality  and 
in  generous  quantity  used  in  their  construction.  The  workmanship  is  good  and  the  clay 
is  fitetd  for  making  a  fine  quality  of  brick. 

E.  M.  FREESE  &  CO.,  -  -  Galion,  Ohio. 

Mention  the  Clay-Worker.  f\dm.  on  Pages  84Q  and  s-f|. 
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customers  some  of  the  largest  concerns  and  corporations  in 
the  United  States. 

George  Taylor,  of  Shepherd,  Mich.,  has  discovered  an  ex¬ 
tensive  tract  of  good  clay  land  at  Winn,  Mich.  He  will  at 
once  build  a  large  brick  plant. 

Walter  Hellier,  a  pioneer  in  the  brickmaking  industry  of 
Maine,  died  at  his  home  in  Bangor,  May  30,  at  the  age  of 
seventy.  He  leaves  a  widow  and  four  children. 

The  Piedmont  Brick  and  Coal  Company,  Piedmont,  Md., 
has  made  a  number  of  improvements  to  its  plant,  installing 
new  machinery,  including  a  pugging  machine  and  a  wet  pan. 

M.  E.  Ward,  of  Beloit,  N.  D.,  contemplates  starting  a  brick¬ 
yard  at  Towner,  N.  D.  As  Mr.  Ward  is  an  experienced  brick 
man,  and  there  is  a  good  local  demand  at  Towner  for  brick, 
the  venture  should  be  a  success. 

The  Pictou  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  Pictou,  N.  S.,  has  re¬ 
sumed  operations  for  the  summer.  They  are  running  full¬ 
handed,  with  orders  enough  on  their  books  to  insure  that 
happy  condition  for  some  time  to  come. 

The  Cleveland  Car  Company,  West  Park,  Ohio,  advises  us 
that  they  have  been  very  busy  during  the  spring  months, 
and  that  they  have  a  large  number  of  contracts  in  view 
which  they  hope  to  close  up  at  an  early  date. 

Felter  Bros.  Brick  Company  is  the  name  of  a  new  concern 
recently  incorporated  at  Hackensack,  N.  J.,  with  $125,000 
capital  stock.  Irving  and  Warren  Felter,  of  Hackensack,  and 
George  and  Frank  P.  Felter,  of  Haverstraw,  are  the  incor¬ 
porators. 

The  American  Brick  Company  has  been  incorporated  at 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  by  Horace  M.  Dobbins,  W.  M.  and  Robert 
Eason  and  Thaddeus  Lowe,  of  Pasadena,  and  G.  A.  Punten- 
ney,  of  Los  Angeles.  The  capital  stock  is  $200,000,  of  which 
$100,000  is  subscribed 

The  Eagle  Iron  Works,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  report  that  they 
are  having  a  good  trade  on  their  dry  pans.  They  have  re¬ 
cently  received  three  orders  from  old  customers  for  addi¬ 
tional  pans,  and  they  consider  these  “repeat”  orders  the  best 
testimonials  they  can  have. 

Clayton  H.  Thorndyke,  general  manager,  assistant  secre¬ 
tary  and  treasurer  of  the  Findlay  Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Com¬ 
pany,  died  at  his  home,  in  Findlay,  Ohio,  May  17th,  of  tuber¬ 
culosis.  The  burial  took  place  at  Toledo,  where  Mr.  Thorn- 
dyke  had  formerly  lived.  He  leaves  a  wife  and  family. 

Articles  of  asociation  have  been  filed  by  the  Co-operative 
Brick  Company,  Terre  Haute,  Ind.  The  capital  stock  is 
$2,000.  Enos  M.  Akers,  Hamilton  Taylor,  Jacob  Myers,  Wil¬ 
liam  Taylor  and  Charles  Powell  are  the  stockholders  and  in¬ 
corporators.  The  company  will  manufacture  and  sell  brick. 

The  Jerest  Paving  Corporation  has  been  incorporated  to 
manufacture  brick,  tile,  earthenware,  terra  cotta  and  ceramic 
ware  of  all  kind.  Those  interested  are  William  G.  Coates  and 
John  C.  Lyon,  of  Newark,  and  Thomas  Conyngton,  Mont¬ 
clair,  N.  J.  The  principal  office  of  the  company  will  be  lo¬ 
cated  at  Newark,  N.  J. 

The  Sterling  Pressed  Brick  Company  erected  a  plant  at 
Hillsboro,  Ind.,  some  years  ago,  which  was  closed  down  after 
having  been  operated  only  two  years.  The  company  has  re¬ 
cently  decided  to  operate  the  plant  again,  and  the  works  are 
being  overhauled  and  everything  put  in  first-class  shape  for 
the  manufacture  of  pressed  brick. 

Mr.  S.  T.  Fleshman,  mayor  of  the  town  of  Center,  Texas, 
a  contractor,  builder  and  brickmason,  and  C.  D.  Thomason,  of 
Nacogdoches,  Texas,  have  formed  a  partnership  for  the  man¬ 
ufacture  of  brick.  The  plant  will  be  located  at  Center  and 
will  have  a  capacity  of  5,000,000  a  year.  The  clay  has  been 
tested  and  pronounced  of  a  superior  quality. 

George  H.  Lewis  has  disposed  of  his  interests  in  the 
brick  and  tile  works  at  Cassopolis,  Mich.,  to  his  partner, 
Albert  E.  Fuller,  who  thus  becomes  sole  owner  of  the  busi¬ 
ness.  Mr.  Fuler  announces  that  the  outlook  for  the  industry 
is  very  satisfactory.  There  has  been  a  good  demand  for  tile 
this  spring,  and  the  stock  on  hand  will  soon  be  exhausted. 

Ernest  and  J.  E.  Bamberger,  of  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  are 
interested  in  a  deal  to  merge  the  big  plants  of  the  Denny  Clay 
Company  and  the  Renton  Clay  Company,  Seattle,  Wash.  If 
the  option  is  taken  up  it  is  proposed  to  combine  the  plants 
under  one  management,  thereby  obtaining  control  of  the 
northwestern  business  in  clay  products.  The  Denny  Clay 
Works  is  doing  a  very  large  business,  supplying  Tacoma  and 
Seattle  with  vitrified  brick  for  paving,  pressed  build¬ 
ing  brick,  tiling  drain  and  sewer  pipe.  The  Renton  Clay 


Works  has  recently  installed  new  machinery  and  the  Denny 
Clay  Company  is  building  an  entire  new  plant  at  Taylor. 

William  A.  Rawls,  Bloomington,  Ind.,  wishes  to  corre¬ 
spond  with  manufacturers  of  machinery  for  making  cement 
blocks. 

The  Chicago  (Ill.)  Fire  Brick  and  Retort  Company  is  mak¬ 
ing  extensive  improvements  in  its  plant  at  Brickton,  includ¬ 
ing  the  erection  of  two  large  new  kilns. 

The  Gutteridge-Sullivan  Company  is  a  new  company 
which  has  been  incorporated  to  manufacture  brick  at  Sarnia, 
Ontario,  Canada.  The  capital  stock  is  $40,000. 

I.  H.  Yancy,  assistant  secretary  of  the  Colorado-Texas 
Mining,  Milling  and  Brick  Company,  Boulder,  Colo.,  advises 
us  that  his  company  is  in  the  market  for  brickmaking  ma¬ 
chinery.  He  will  be  pleased  to  receive  catalogues,  etc. 

The  Malvern  Fire  Clay  Paving  Brick  Company,  of  Mounds- 
ville,  W.  Va.,  has  been  incorporated  with  $150,000  capital 
stock,  by  Allen  P.  Creighton,  J.  F.  Williams,  T.  E.  Cramhist, 
of  Wilkes  Barre,  Pa.,  and  Dr.  W.  H.  Woodruff  and  A.  B. 
Creighton,  of  Moundsville,  W.  Va. 

Michael  P.  Lynch,  of  South  Hadley  Falls,  Mass.,  formerly 
treasurer  of  the  Lynch  Bros.  Brick  Company,  Holyoke,  Mass., 
has  retired  from  that  concern.  The  business  in  future  will  be 
carried  on  by  Mrs.  Mary  Lynch,  widow  of  the  late  Maurice 
Lynch,  assisted  by  her  four  sons,  Patrick,  Thomas,  Michael 
and  Maurice. 

The  Alvin  Press  Brick  Company,  Alvin,  Texas,  has  per¬ 
fected  its  organization  by  electing  the  following  directors: 
F.  A.  Haas,  F.  E.  Acton,  W.  Weyant,  T.  C.  Edwards  and  F. 
M.  Spears.  The  directors  met  soon  afterwards  and  elected 
the  following  officers  for  the  ensuing  year:  W.  Weyant,  pres¬ 
ident;  F.  E.  Acton,  vice-president;  F.  M.  Spears,  secretary 
and  treasurer,  and  F.  A.  Haas,  manager. 


Annual  Personally  Conducted 

NIAGARA  FALLS 
EXCURSION 

VIA 

Lake  Erie  &  Western  R.  R. 

The  Pioneer  Niagara  Falls 
Excursion  Line 

IN  CONNECTION  WITH  THE 

Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  Ry. 

THURSDAY,  AUGUST  3,  1905. 

Tickets  good  returning  on  C.  &  B.  Line  Steamer,  Buffalo  to  Cleve¬ 
land,  if  desired. 

Side  Trips  to 

TORONTO,  THOUSAND  ISLANDS,  Etc. 

Also  Cheap  Rates  to 
SANDUSKY  AND  PUT-IN-BAY. 

ARRANGE  YOUR  SUMMER  OUTING  FOR  THE 
FIRST  OF  AUGUST  AND  COME  WITH  US. 

For  pamphlet  containing  general  information  as  to  rate,  time,  etc., 
call  on  any  ticket  agent  of  the  above  route  or  address 

H.  J.  RHEIN, 

General  Passenger  Agent,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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Channel  Frame. 


The  Atlas  Car  & 


CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 

of  Steel  Dryer  Cars  of  all  Descriptions  and  Equipments  for  Hot  Air 
including  Rail,  Frogs,  Switches,  Steel  Ties,  Portable  Track,  Etc 
Also  Transfer  Cars,  Turntables,  Clay  and  Dump  Cars. 


Manufacturers 

Dryers, 


No.  A.  Flanged  Pallet 


No.  147.  Checkered  Steel  Top  Turntable. 
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CO  7?  <5/— 

Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

KANSAS  CITY  BRICK  AND  BUILDING  NEWS. 


UILDING  OPERATIONS  continue  in  this 
city  at  a  great  rate,  and  the  quantity  of 
brick  being  shipped  in  here  from  outside 
points  is  becoming  enormous.  The  local 
producers  will  have  to  hustle  to  keep  up 
with  the  times,  for  a  great  many  of  the 
architects  are  now  specifying  Kansas  gas 
burned  brick,  and  that  excludes  the  local 
yards  from  competing  for  the  business. 
There  is  no  question  but  what  the  Kansas  brick  is  becoming 
very  popular,  and  this  popularity  can,  to  a  great  measure,  be 
attributed  to  the  good  work  of  the  different  brokers  in  this 
city  who  have  been  pushing  them,  for  they  are  among  the  best 
brick  salesmen  we  have  here,  and  are  going  after  the  business 
so  briskly  that  no  old-fashioned  methods  of  doing  business 
will  compete  with  them. 

There  has  been  a  short  set-back  to  building  during  the 
past  few  days,  on  account  of  a  hod  carriers’  strike,  but  it  is 
thought  there  will  be  little  trouble  in  the  future,  as  a  number 
of  the  contractors  have  again  opened  up  full  time,  and  all  the 
others  are  expected  to  do  so  in  a  few  days.  It  was  at  first 
thought  possible  that  the  putting  on  of  non-union  hod  carriers 
would  cause  the  bricklayers  and  other  union  men  on  the 
works  to  refuse  to  work,  but  it  develops  that  the  hod  carriers 
are  not  affiliated  with  the  other  organizations  in  the  building 
trades,  and  will  have  to  fight  their  own  battles.  This  reduces 
it  to  a  very  simple  proposition,  and  the  indications  now  are 
that  their  places  will  all  be  filled,  and  no  effect  will  be  felt 
from  the  strike  from  this  time  forward.  The  Employers’  As¬ 
sociation  is  backing  the  contractors,  and  they  stand  for  open 
shops.  There  has  been  no  strikes  won  in  this  city,  that 
amounted  to  anything,  since  the  Employers’  Association  was 
organized,  and  this  fact  has  been  a  considerable  factor  in  the 
upbuilding  of  the  place. 

There  is  almost  nothing  doing  in  the  way  of  selling  paving 
brick,  and  the  outlook  for  that  class  of  business  is  very  poor 
in  this  city.  There  is  a  good  demand  in  other  cities,  and  som§ 
large  contracts  have  been  let  already,  but  conditions  are 
against  the  business  here  just  now.  In  the  past  there  has 
been  some  very  poor  brick  put  into  pavements  in  this  city, 
and  it  has  thus  been  given  a  black  eye  with  some  people; 
then,  owing  to  the  short-sighted  policy  of  some  of  the  brick 
people,  they  are  unable  to  get  together  on  a  proposition  to  put 
out  solicitors  and  work  up  the  business.  This  virtually  cuts 
out  all  solicitors,  and  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  little  pav¬ 
ing  can  be  landed,  unless  solicitors  are  put  out  to  work  up  pe¬ 
titions,  especially  when  the  asphalt  people  keep  men  at  work 
along  this  line  all  the  time.  Under  the  present  conditions  a 
brick  firm  could  not  afford  to  put  out  a  solicitor,  because  he 
would  have  to  charge  enough  for  his  brick  to  pay  the  solicit¬ 
or’s  salary,  and  the  result  would  be  that  the  other  brick  firms 
could  afford  to  underbid  him  when  it  came  time  for  the  con¬ 
tract  to  be  let.  There  is  absolutely  no  reason  in  letting  the 
asphalt  people  have  exclusive  control  of  the  paving  of  this 
city,  if  the  brick  men  will  'bring  themselves  to  realize  the  ex¬ 
act  situation,  and  then  work  together  in  the  right  manner. 

In  the  report  of  the  engineering  department  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  in  April,  it  develops  that  improvements  were 
made,  the  aggregate  cost  of  which  was  $1,376,952.36,  and  of 
this  amount  $539,959.04  was  spent  for  15.55  miles  of  asphalt 
streets,  while  only  $22,676.66  was  spent  for  brick  streets,  and 
there  was  less  than  a  mile  of  brick  paving  in  the  year.  Other 
items  of  the  list  -were  20  miles  of  curbing,  21  miles  of  gran¬ 
itoid  walks,  and  30  miles  of  new  sewers.  This  report  does 
not  cover  contracts  let  under  private  permits,  of  which  there 
were  1,385  issued  for  sidewalks  alone,  amounting  to  nearly  20 
miles. 

Among  the  new  buildings  to  be  begun  right  away  is  a  four¬ 


teen-story  office  building,  on  the  corner  of  Tenth  and  Grand 
avenue;  an  eight-story  office  building  on  the  corner  of  Elev¬ 
enth  and  Baltimore,  opposite  the  Baltimore  Hotel,  and  an 
eight  or  ten  story  office  building  on  the  corner  of  Tenth  and 
Baltimore,  opposite  the  Dwight  Building.  There  now  appears 
to  be  a  good  chance  for  the  railroads  to  soon  begin  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  new  union  depot,  which  they  state  will  be 
among  the  finest  in  the  country,  and  there  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  building  hanging  fire,  waiting  for  this  depot  to  be 
definitely  located.  This  will  all  be  started  just  as  soon  as  a 
definite  announcement  is  made  by  the  railroad  people. 

The  report  for  May  of  the  superintendent  of  buildings 
shows  a  large  increase  in  building  operations.  The  value  of 
buildings  for  which  permits  were  issued  last  month  was 
$1,108,417,  while  the  value  in  May,  1904,  was  $702,601,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  nearly  60  per  cent.  This  year  in  May  469  permits 
for  improvements,  aggregating  10,020  front  feet,  were  issued, 
against  393  permits,  aggregating  5,859  front  feet,  in  May  last 
year.  Last  month  53  permits  for  brick  buildings,  to  cost 
$402,800;  231  permits  for  frames,  to  cost  $593,125,  and  185 
miscellaneous  permits,  showing  cost  of  $112,492  for  the  work, 
were  issued.  Brick  and  stone  veneer  residences  are  classified 
as  frame. 

The  building  permits  issued  in  Kansas  City,  Kan.,  last 
month  called  for  an  expenditure  of  $215,055.  In  May,  1904, 
the  amount  was  $64,461.  The  permits  issued  last  month  num¬ 
bered  119.  The  greater  number  was  for  cottages.  -  A  permit 
for  a  church  and  the  permits  for  the  foundations  for  two 
buildings  at  the  plant  of  the  American  Dressed  Beef  and  Pro¬ 
vision  Company,  in  Armourdale,  called  for  an  expenditure  of 
$80,000. 

Walter  S.  Dickey,  of  the  W.  S.  Dickey  Clay  Manufacturing 
Company,  has  just  returned  from  a  trip  of  a  couple  of  months 
in  the  South,  on  combination  of  business  and  pleasure.  He 
visited  New  Orleans  and  other  gulf  ports  and  the  coal  and 
iron  district  around  Birmingham,  Ala.  In  speaking  of  the 
South,  he  remarked:  “The  points  I  visited  appear  to  be  en¬ 
joying  a  period  of  great  progress  at  this  time.  Business  of 
every  kind  appears  to  be  good,  and  the  cities  have  an  active, 
prosperous  look.  Signs  of  progress  are  particularly  notice¬ 
able  in  New  Orleans.  That  is  going  to  be  a  great  city  before 
many  years.  Much  building  is  going  on  there,  and  the  activ¬ 
ity  is  greatest  in  the  vicinity  of  the  water  front.  New  Orleans 
is  preparing  to  handle  a  big  Central  American  trade,  and  the 
Panama  canal  will  mean  more  to  the  city  than  can  be  esti¬ 
mated. 

The  Diamond  vitrified  brick  plant  of  the  Kansas  City 
Hydraulic  Pressed  Brick  Company  has  been  closed  down  for 
over  a  month. 

The  Stukenberg  Pressed  Brick  Company  still  has  the  im¬ 
provement  spirit,  the  latest  additions  to  the  plant  being  down 
draft  kilns  and  another  dry  press.  This  is  because  they  are 
entirely  unable  now  to  meet  the  demand  for  their  red  shale 
brick. 

The  Pittsburg  Brick  Company  is  reported  having  landed 
a  contract  for  paving  brick  for  Pine  Bluff,  Ark.  It  will  take 
about  1,700,000  brick  to  fill  the  order.  They  also  landed  the 
contract  for  about  700,000  paving  brick  for  Olathe,  Kan. 

The  Standard  Brick  Company,  of  Coffeyville,  Kan.,  has 
begun  operations,  and  is  said  to  have  one  of  the  most  modern 
and  up-to-date  plants  in  the  entire  State. 

A  new  brick  company  has  been  organized  at  Mound  Ridge, 
Kan.,  by  Mr.  Nelson  and  others,  and  they  have  already  placed 
their  order  for  the  necesary  machinery,  including  an  Amer¬ 
ican  stiff  mud  machine.  The  capital  stock  is  $40,000,  and  the 
name  is  the  Nelson  Vitrified  Brick  Company. 

Suit  has  been  filed  in  the  circuit  court  by  John  H.  Mass- 
man  and  the  Shinnick-Massman  Construction  Company,  for 
a  settlement  of  the  affairs  of  the  company  and  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  receiver  for  the  same.  The  corporation  has  its 
plant  for  the  manufacture  of  brick  at  Fifth  and  Lydia.  It 
also  was  engaged  in  building  construction.  Disagreement 
among  the  stockholders  led  them  to  determine  not  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  business  longer,  but  the  petition  claims  that  the 
defendants  have  not  dealt  properly  in  relation  to  the  transac¬ 
tions,  hence  the  accounting  is  sought.  K.  A.  W. 
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FOR  SALE.  WANTED,  ETC. 

Advertising  rates  in  this  Column  25 
cents  a  line,  or  4  cents  a  word  each 
insertion;  about  seven  words  make  a 
line.  Cash  should  accompany  the  ad¬ 
vertisement  to  insure  insertion.  No 
ad  inserted  for  less  than  $1.00. 


TO  EXCHANGE — A.  good  improved  Iowa  or 
Illinois  farm  for  a  brick  and  tile  plant. 
Address  BOX  25, 

Old  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED — Position  as  foreman,  by  a  man 
thoroughly  familiar  with  all  details  of 
shale  brick  manufacture  ;  best  of  references. 
Address  H., 

0  1  cm  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE — A  20,000  capacity  brick  and  tile 
plant,  located  in  good  Michigan-  town  ;  has 
Stewart  Patent  Kilns,  plenty  of  drying 
sheds  ;  all  machinery  in  good  condition  ;  fine 
clay,  good  market,  established  business  ;  price 
very  reasonable.  Address  BOX  50, 

Old  Care  Clay- Worker. 


WANTED — Position  as  superintendent  with 
a  good  company  manufacturing  paving  or 
front  brick.  Understand  soft  ana'  stiff  mud 
processes,  also  understand  the  manufacture 
of  hollow  ware ;  a  first-class  burner  and 
thoroughly  understand  the  handling  of  ma¬ 
chinery  and  men.  Am  strictly  temperate, 
with  good  references.  JOHNSON, 

0  1  c  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED — An  engineer  for  paving  brick 
factory.  Have  four  125  h.  p.  boilers,  two 
Corliss  engines,  250  h.  p.  each  ;  fuel,  bitumin¬ 
ous  coal  ;  dry  pans,  Dunlap  screens,  Freese 
pug  mill  and  brick  machine.  Engineer  has 
charge  of  engines,  boilers  and  all  machinery. 
Permanent  position  to  the  right  man.  Give 
references,  experience  and  state  salary  ex¬ 
pected.  Address  JOHNSON, 

Old  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED — Good  setter,  also  sorter  for  dry 
press  brick.  Address 

LONSDALE  FACE  BRICK  CO., 
Old  Knoxville,  T.enn. 


WANTED — An  experienced  brick  and  tile 
man  to  superintend  a  number  of  brick 
plants.  One  Who  can  make  a  financial  in¬ 
vestment  preferred.  Address  BOX  13, 

6  1  dm  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED — To  purchase,  in  vicinity  of  Las 
Vegas,  Nev.,  a  brick  plant  of  15,000  or 
20,000  per  day  capacity,  soft  mud  preferred. 
Also  want  a  man  competent  to  burn  with  oil. 
Address  JOHN, 

6  1d  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE — One  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of 
farm  land,  located  in  Potter  county,  South 
Dakota,  ten  miles  from  Gettysburg  ;  will  sell 
at  a  bargain.  For  further  information  ad¬ 
dress  BOX  100, 

0  tf  d  Care  Clay- Worker. 


FOR  SALE  CHEAP. 

One  4-mold  Berg  dry  press,  one  brick  ma¬ 
chine,  elevator,  belting,  shafting,  disintegra¬ 
tor,  trucks,  boiler  and'  engine  ;  only  used  one 
season.  Write  C.  MILLER  &  SONS, 

Eighteenth  and  Magnolia, 

G  1  cm  Louisville,  Ky. 


WANTED. 

Competent  man  wanted  to  take  charge  of 
and  manage  a  large  fire  brick  and  gas  retort 
business ;  one  familiar  with  gas  works  con¬ 
struction  preferred.  Answer  by  letter,  giving 
references  and  stating  qualifications  to 

A.  B.  C., 

G  1  dm  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE — A  9-foot  Frost  dry  pan,  a  Dun¬ 
lap  screen  and  a  bucket  elevator.  This 
machinery  was  rsedi  for  experimental  pur¬ 
poses  only.  A  Martin  Letter  “A”  machine, 
with  pug  mill  and  mud  elevator,  also  a  Hor¬ 
ton  sander.  This  machinery  is  in  good  re¬ 
pair  and  as  good  as  new.  Address 

FROST, 

G  1  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE. 

-Plans  for  round  down-draft  kilns  for  burn 
ing  brick  and  tile.  GEO.  M  .KRIC.Iv, 

6  6c  Decatur,  Ind. 


FOR  SALE — On  advantageous  terms,  exception¬ 
ally  desirable  clay  lands  and  brick  manufac¬ 
turing  plant  in  Georgia.  An  unusual  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  brick  and  tile  manufacturers.  Address 
BRICK  AND  TILE, 

G 1  cm  83  Hillyer  St.,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE. 

A  good  established  brickyard  in  a  city  of  40,000 
inhabitants  in  Illinois.  Plenty  of  clay  and  can 
sell  all  the  brick  that  can  be  manufactured! 
Good  reason  for  selling.  For  particulars  address 
5  3  dm  S,  Care  Clay- Worker. 


FOR  SALE— 33  acres  shale  land,  of  best  quality, 
located  adjoining  the  Montello  Brick  Works 
plant,  along  Lebanon  Valley  Railroad,  1%  miles 
from  Reading.  For  further  particulars,  price, 
etc.,  address  or  apply  to 

NO.  37  NORTH  SIXTH  STREET, 

4  3  dm  Reading,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE. 

One  9-foot  dry  pan,  iron  frame. 

One  revolving  screen. 

One  Miller  hand-press. 

THE  T.  B.  TOWNSEND  BRICK  AND 
CONTRACTING  COMPANY, 

6  tf  d'  Zanesville,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE  —  Two  Scott’s  patent  brick  trucks. 

two  turntable  transfer  cars  and  216  sections  of 
canvas  cover;  this  outfit  suitable  for  caring  for 
30,000  per  day  capacity  yard.  Will  furnish  blue 
prints  and  specifications  for  open  air  yard 
system  with  same. 

SOUTHERN  BRICK  CO., 

5  2  d  Pensacola,  Fla. 

FOR  SAFE. 

Modern  brickyard.  Only  one  here. 
Well  established  trade.  Fine  pros¬ 
pects.  A  chance  of  a  lifetime.  Best 
reasons  for  selling.  Write  today. 

LOCK  BOX  292,  ' 

6  1  dm  Prescott,  Iowa. 

FOR  SALE. 

Nine-ft.  dry  pan,  eight-ft.  wet  pan,  100  h.p.  en¬ 
gine,  Mammoth  Freese  Brick  Machine.  All  in 
good  shape,  except  some  smaller  parts  damaged 
slightly  by  fire.  Original  cost,  over  $4,000.00. 
Present  value,  probably  $3,000.00.  Will  sell  the 
entire  outfit,  including  friction  clutch  pulleys 
and  other  extra  parts  for  $1,500,  because  we  have 
gone  out  of  the  paving  brick  business.  Address 
W.  E.  LEONARD, 

5  3  cm_ Portsmouth,  Ohio. 

FOR  SALE. 

Modern  and  up-to-date  soft  mud  brick 
plant,  in  active  operation.  There  is  exposed 
an  inexhaustible  amount  of  blue  shale  that 
makes  the  finest  of  pavers,  blocks,  front  and 
building  brick.  I  have  samples  of  this  shale 
from  Bucyrus,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  show¬ 
ing  what  it  will  make ;  shale  experts  from 
various  parts  of  the  country  all  pronounce 
the  shale  of  the  very  best. 

C.  W.  SIMONDS, 

6  6c  Office,  Geneva  It.  F.  D.,  Ohio. 


WANTED  TO  SELL — In  one  block,  or  in 
part,  2,000  acres  of  fire  clay  in  Clearfield 
county  on  line  of  New  York  Central  Rail¬ 
road.  Analysis  of  clay  :  Silica,  50.15  ;  alum¬ 
ina,  35.60  ;  water,  13.61  ;  iron,  .83  ;  sodium. 
.07 ;  lime,  .11 ;  magnesia,  .16 ;  S03,  .14. 

Flint  clay  vein  from  4  to  7  feet.  Will  sell 
at  low  figures  on  easy  terms.  Splendid  op¬ 
portunity  is  afforded  a  practical  man  or  pro¬ 
moter  to  organize  a  company  to  manufacture 
a  high  grade  fire  brick.  For  samples  of  clay 
and  full  particulars,  write  or  call  on 

J.  R.  GROVE. 

G  1  cm  Philipsburg,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE. 

One  30  horse  power  engine. 

One  35  horse  power  boiler. 

One  No.  1  Freese  Combined  Brick 
Machine. 

One  good  size  winding  drum.  In 
fact,  a  full  outfit  for  making  30,000 
brick  per  day,  and  has  not  made  more 
than  one  million  brick.  Machinery 
now  near  Atlanta,  Ga.  Will  sell  at  a 
bargain.  Address 

L-  L-  STEPHENSON, 

4  tf  d  Lovick,  Ala. 


A  CHANCE,  OF  A  LIFETIME. 

On  account  of  interests  I  have  in  the  South  that  require 
my  personal  attention,  I  will  sell  my  Fire  Clay  Plant,  which 
includes  40  acres  of  fire  clay  vein  12-ft.  thick,  good  roof, 
high  grade  No.  2  fire  clay.  Plant  running  and  making 
money.  70  cents  per  ton  rate  to  Chicago.  Also  a  large  two- 
story  residence  in  Montezuma.  Six  acres  of  ground  with 
it.  If  you  are  interested,  write  for  particulars. 

HOOSIER.  CLAY  WORKS, 

Montezuma,  Ind. 


MANUFACTURERS: 

We  shall  be  glad  to  give  you  information  about  Good  Locations  in  Ala¬ 
bama,  Georgia,  Kentucky,  Mississippi,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
Southern  Illinois,  Southern  Indiana,  Tennessee  and  Virginia,  in  the  terri¬ 
tory  of  the 

Siineni  Railway  and  Hilt  &  Olio  Railroad 

for  your  industry.  We  have  advantageous  locations  for  almost  every  sort  of 
CLAY  USING  INDUSTRY,  where  Conditions  of  Production  and  Distribu¬ 
tion  are  favorable.  We  have  Fine  Deposits  of  Kaolin  and  Other  Clays, 
Shales,  Cement,  Rock  and  Marl  and  Sand,  Cheap  Transportation  Facilities 
and  Good  Markets. 

M.  V.  RICHARDS, 

Land  and  Industrial  Agent, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

CHAS.  S.  CHASE,  Agent,  M.  A.  HAYS,  Agent, 

722  Chemical  Building,  225  Dearborn  St., 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  Chicago,  III. 


Continued  on  Next  Page. 
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WANTED,  FOR  SALE,  ETC 


CLAYLANDS  FOR  SALE. 

Flint  clays,  shale,  soft  Are  clays  and  coal.  Ap¬ 
ply  to  McMANN  &  BLACK, 

4  tf  d  Shawmut,  Elk  County,  Pa. 


Why  not  wash  your  clay  and  eliminate  losses  caused  by 
Sulphur  Balls,  Iron  Pyrites  or  Unequal  Mixture? 

The  “Crossley”  process  will  save  money  for  you,  as  it 
has  for  others. 


FOR  SALE  — Brick  and  tile  plant,  with  steam 
dryer,  continuous  kiln,  stiff  mud,  and  splendid 
clay.  Excellent  market.  Address 

D.  W.  TOWNSEND, 

4  3c  Cherokee,  Iowa. 


The  Crossley  Mfg.  Co., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 


WANTED  POSITION— A  young  German  with  a 
thorough  and  practical  knowledge  of  the  man¬ 
ufacture  of  sand-lime  brick,  seeks  a  position  in 
America  as  manager.  Address  E.  KREFT, 

26  Steinfurter  St., 

6  1  dm  Muenster,  Westphalia,  Germany. 


CLAY  WASHING 

POTTERY 

TILE 


MACHINERY 


TRENTON,  N.  J., 
U.  S.  A. 


FOR  SALE. 

3  Bonnot  Double  Die  Steam  Represses. 

1  Columbian  (Raymond)  Double  Die  Steam 

Repress. 

2  Penfleld  Single  Die  Steam  Represses. 

1  Wellington  Granulator. 

40  Rack  cars.  Write  R.  W.  T., 

5  tf  d  Care  Clay  Worker. 


FOR  SALE  AT  A  BARGAIN— In  block  or  parts 
to  suit.  One  25  h.  p.  engine  and  boiler,  brick 
machine,  tile  machine  (making  3  to  9  inch),  Ce¬ 
ramic  repress,  used  only  a  few  days,  Newel 
crusher,  clay  car,  complete  with  drum,  rails  and 
500  yard§  cable,  barrows,  belting,  shafting,  in¬ 
jectors,  wrenches,  etc.  WM.  TAYLOR, 

4  3  cm  Carlton  Place,  Ont.,  Can. 


FOR  SALE  CHEAP. 

Second-hand  Machinery. 

One  No.  1  Monarch  Brick  Machine. 

One  Extra  Heavy  Quaker  Machine  and  Pug 
Mill. 

One  J.  D.  Fate  Co.’s  Hummer  Combined  Brick 
and  Tile  Machine,  with  brick  cutting  table. 

J.  W.  HENSLEY, 

4  tf  L  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


FOR  SALE. 

One  Stedman  40-inch  Disintegrator,  cost 
$ 600 ;  is  in  first-class  condition ;  was  in¬ 
stalled  and  used  for  one  week.  Will  sell 
at  great  sacrifice. 

The  Charles  Mill  Supply  Company, 

15  So.  William  St., 

1 1  tf  dm  New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE. 

One  SO  H.  P.  engine  in  fine  condition. 

One  10  H.  P.  engine,  in  fine  condition. 

One  Tile  machine,  new,  for  tile  up  to  8 
inches,  with  dies  and  cutting  table. 

One  stiff  mud  machine  for  brick,  capacity 
40,000  in  ten  hours,  with  side  cutting  table 
and  die ;  cannot  be  told  from  new. 

One  Pug  mill,  attached  and  ready  to  in¬ 
stall,  with  all  the  modern  improvements. 

One  Horizontal  pug  mill,  8  feet  long,  in 
fine  condition,  bevel  gear  drive,  as  good  as 
new. 

One  84  inch  fan,  with  10,000  feet  of  pipe, 
put  up  in  steel  casing  for  drying  brick  or 
tile,  in  perfect  condition. 

One  HORTON  mould  sander,  new. 

One  MARSH  steam  pump,  perfect  condi¬ 
tion. 

One  Duplex  steam  pump,  perfect  condi¬ 
tion. 

One  Single  piston  steam  pump,  good  as 
new. 

A  lot  of  2x15-16  shafting. 

A  lot  of  boxes  for  same. 

A  lot  of  boxes  for  different  size  shafting, 
from  one  Inch  up  to  four  inch. 

Several  car  loads  of  pallets,  any  kind 
wanted. 

One  Soft  mud  brick  machine,  built  by  the 
American  Clay  Machinery  Co.,  with  large 
pug  mill  attached.  Is  in  good  condition. 
Will  make  from  40,060  to  50,000  brick  per 
day. 

A  lot  of  brick  molds  for  same. 

One  Steadman  pfilverizer. 

5  good  clay  carts  for  one  horse. 

4  good  cart  harnesses. 

A  lot  of  fine  pulleys,  iron  clamp  hubs. 

A  lot  of  wood  split  pulleys,  in  good  condi¬ 
tion. 

A  lot  of  friction  clutch  pulleys. 

All  the  above  machinery  is  in  good  con¬ 
dition,  and  we  fully  guarantee  every  machine 
that  we  sell,  no  matter  how  large  or  small. 

We  will  send  a  competent  man  to  erect 
and  start  any  machinery  that  we  sell,  and 
all  we  ask  is  small  wages  and  traveling  ex¬ 
penses.  Send  for  our  printed  list. 

2  tf  dm  E.  D.  CLARK  &  CO. 

Morenci,  Mich. 


FREDERICK  HOFFMANN 

(OF  BERLIN,  GERMANY.) 

14  Fayette  Street,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 


Plans  made  of  Brick,  Lime,  Cement,  Porcelain 
and  Muffle  Kilns  for  Glazed  and  Enameled  Brick. 
Equipped  for  using  coal,  gas  or  crude  oil.  Will 
bulid  kiln  and  superintend  construction.  Chim¬ 
neys  of  radial  brick. 


With  this  “Little  Yellow  Side=Label 


on  the  packages  every  dealer  Knows  he  is  put¬ 
ting  out  real  CLINTON— something  that 
is  sure  to  give  satisfaction. 


Our  Idea  is  Yours  if  You  CUish 

What  sort  of  fuel  do  you  use?  It  doesn’t  matter  to  us! 

How  do  you  burn  it?  It  doesn’t  matter, 

Because  wc  can  control  the  heat  after  it’s  made  with  any  fuel  in  any  kiln- 
furnace. 

The  Brett  Improved  Flue  System  will  enable  you  to  direct  said  heat  to  any  part 
of  the  kiln  at  any  stage  of  the  burn. 

Have  you  had  trouble  ?  Do  you  get  the  percentage  of  marketable  prod¬ 
uct  you  should  ? 

We  have  the  remedy  and  its  a  specific.  It  will  cost  you  nothing  to  consult 

d.  P.  B^ADliEY  St  CO.,  Necu  Cumberland,  Va. 


^Jg>  3~HE: 
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FIRE  CLAY. 

Red  and  white  vitreous,  tile,  terra  cotta,  enameled  brick, 
and  all  varieties  of  stoneware  clays,  including-  the  decorative 
and  art  pottery  fire  clays. 

Being  centrally  located  can  quote  prices,  quality  consid¬ 
ered,  that  defy  competition. 

Prices  and  samples  free  upon  request. 
Correspondence  solicited. 

Chas.  T.  Ricks,  Di*ake,  Ill. 


Pittsburg 

Standard  Dry  and  Wet  Pans  and  Crushers 


For  Brick,  Ter¬ 
ra  Cotta,  Sand, 
Cement,  Etc. 

When  writing  for 
Prices,  state  kind  of 
Clay  or  Material  to 
be  ground  and  capac¬ 
ity  required. 

PHILLIPS  & 
McLaren, 

Proprietors, 

Fisher  Engine, 
Foundry  and 
Machine  Works, 

24th  and  Smallman  Sts 

PITTSBURG,  PA. 


Eastern  Sales  Agents, 

Borton  and 
Tierney  Company, 

Stephen  Olrard  Bldg. 

Philadelphia,  Pa 


THE  BOSS  SYSTEM 

OF  BURNING  BRICK. 


A  Testimonial  Letter  from  one  of  our  Customers. 


John  C.  Boss,  Elkhart,  Ind. : 


Table  Rock,  Neb.,  Nov.  19,  1904. 


Dear  Sir — After  using  the  BOSS  METHOD  of  burning  brick  one  year,  we  can  say 
that  we  are  well  pleased,  not  having  any  cracked  brick  during  the  season,  and  our  brick 
being  more  uniform  in  size.  We  have  not  burned  out  one  single  fire-bag  in  our  twelve 
kilns  this  year.  Very  truly,  COTTON  BRICK  CO., 

.  Per  George  F.  Cotton. 


Catalogue  descriptive  of  the  BOSS  METHOD,  containing  testimonial  letters,  to  be  bad  for 
the  asking. 

JOHN  C.  BOSS, 


FOR  SALE,  WANTED,  ETC. 


ENGINES  AND  BOILERS. 

A  large  assortment  of  new  and  rebuilt  engines 
and  boilers,  all  sizes  and  styles,  at  low  prices. 
Send  specifications  of  your  requirements  and  we 
will  make  you  a  special  proposition. 

THE  RANDLE  MACHINERY  CO.. 

4  tf  dm  1735  Powers  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE. 

One  Martin  style  B  soft  mud  machine 
with  pug  mill. 

One  Anderson  soft  mud  steam  power  ma¬ 
chine. 

Two  Monarch  soft  mud  machines. 

One  hand  cutting  table. 

One  iron  horse  steam  power  soft  mud  ma¬ 
chine. 

One  iron  steam  power  soft  mod  machine. 

One  60  h.  p.  boiler  soft  mud  machine. 

One  35  h.  p.  boiler  and  one  25  h.  p.  engine. 

One  20  foot  two-flue  boiler. 

One  24-lt.  gasoline  machine. 

One  hand  repress,  one  disintegrator,  one 
double  die  Leader  power  repress.  All  these 
have  been  overhauled  and  are  in  first-class 
condition,  practically  as  good  as  new. 

THE  HORTON  MFG  CO., 

4  tf  d  Painesville,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE. 

Books  for  brickmakers.  Inexperienced 
workmen  will  find  them  a  source  of  valuable 
information.  “Brickmakers’  Manual,”  $3.00 
— a  practical  treatise  on  the  everyday  details 
of  brickmaking.  “Clay  Glazes  and  Enamels,” 
$5.00 — tells  how  to  glaze  and  enamel  brick 
and  gives  valuable  receipts.  “Sixty  Years 
a  Brickmaker,”  $2.50 — a  chronicle  of  the 
experiences  of  a  successful  veteran  brick- 
maker  and  able  writer.  “Vitrified  Paving 
Brick,”  $1.00 — tells  all  about  the  best  ma¬ 
terials  for  and  methods  of  manufacturing 
paving  brick.  “Tables  of  Analyses  of  Clays,” 
$1.00 — gives  the  analyses  of  many  American 
and  European  clays.  Any  or  all  of  these 
books  mailed,  postage  prepaid,  on  receipt  of 
price.  Write  for  list  of  other  valuable 
books  for  clayworkers.  Address 

T.  A.  RANDALL  &  CO., 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


FOR  SALE.  Enquire  about  our 
M  combination  offer.  Patent  Brick 
^9  ^  and  Tile  Kiln  and  Patent  Grateless 
Furnace.  40  per  cent  fuel  saving. 
Next  best  thing  to  continuous  kiln. 

PLATT  PATENT  KILN  CC„ 
Box  9,  Van  Meter,  Iowa. 


miLiLHAlVI  H.  DUHHAM, 

FORDS,  N.  J. 

Fifteen  years’  experience  at  building  of 
Kilns  and  Dryers  of  every  description. 
A1  work  guaranteed.  Estimates  cheer¬ 
fully  given.  Write  for  references. 

5  3  cm 


See  additional  ads.  under  Table  of  Contents 


FRENCH-GERMAN- 

SPANISH-1TALIAN 

Spoken,  Taught  and  Mastered  by  the 

LANGUAGE- 
PHONE 
METHOD 


Combined  with 
The  Rosenthal 
Common  Sense 
Method  of 
Practical 
Linguistry. 


The  Latest  and  Best  Work  of  Dr.  Richard  S.  Rosenthal. 


You  Hear  the  Exact  Pronunciation  of  Each 
Word  and  Phrase.  A  few  minutes’  practice  sev¬ 
eral  times  a  day  at  spare  moments  gives  a  thor¬ 
ough  mastery  of  conversational  Freneh,  German, 
Spanish  or  Italian. 

Send  for  testimonials ,  booklet  and  letter. 

INTERNATIONAL  LANGUAGE-PHONE  METHOD, 

1172  Metropolis  Bldg.,  Broadway  and  16th  St.,  N.  Y. 


Office:  Room  405  Monger  Block. 


ELKHART.  IND. 
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GABRIEL  &  SCHALL 

P.  O.  Box  1712.  205  Pearl  Street. 

NEW  YORK. 


Sole  Importer!  la  the  United  States  ot  the 


The  only  preventative  for  scum  and  discolor¬ 
ation  on  Facing  Brick  and  Terra  Cotta,  neu¬ 
tralizing  the  Sulphate  of  Lime  in  the  Clay  and 
Water. 

Circulars  and  Particulars  on  Application. 


Not  a  New,  or  Untried  Experiment. 

THE 

VANDUZEN 
STEAM-JET  PUMPS 

have  stood  the  test  of  time  and  thousands 
more  are  sold  every  year.  Illustrated  cat¬ 
alogue  “H”  free  for  the  asking. 

The  E.  W.  Vanduzen  Co., 

428-436  E.  Second  St.,  CINCINNATI,  O. 


RAIN  OR  SHINE. 


Make  Hollow  Concrete  Building  Blocks. 


Our  Portable  Machine  is  Best,  Fastest, 
Simplest  and  Cheapest. 


1 


MAN  CAN  MAKE. 
BLOCKS  PER  DAY. 


200 


No  carrying  off  blocks.  No  broken  blocks. 
No  cogs  or  gears.  Just  does  business. 

Write  for  catalog. 

PETTYJOHN  BROS., 

1324  North  First  St.,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 


Mention  The  Clay ’Worker 

When  Writing  to  Advertisers 

Mention  The  Clay ’Worker. 


Double  Up  and  Down-Draft  Brick  Kiln. 


Something  New  in  Brick 
Kilns  and  Brick  Dryers 

The  Dennis  Double  Chamber  Up  and  Down  Draft 
Brick  Kilns  and  Direct  Heat  and  Hot  Air  Brick 
Dryers  show  many  new  features  that  make  them 
superior  to  all  others. 

Economical,  durable  and  strong  in  construction 
and  operation,  having  many  points  of  advantage 
that  appeal  to  practical  brickmakers. 

Patented  April  14,  1903,  and  Sept.  8,  1903. 

Brick  plants  installed  and  put  in  operation. 
Write  for  booklet.  Correspondence  solicited. 

F.  W.  DENNIS, 

145  Water  Street,  Norfolk,  Va. 


Willard  D.  Richardson,  A.  M. 

High  St.  and  11th  Ave.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Member  and  Ex-President  of  National  Brick  Manufacturers’ Association 

of  the  United  States. 

Member  of  American  Ceramic  Society, 

Member  of  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials. 

BRICKWORKS  ENGINEER. 

Expert  service  in  exploiting-  and  testing  clay  depos¬ 
its,  designing  and  constructing  brick  plants,  driers  and 
kilns,  and  investigating  and  correcting  faults  of  manu¬ 
facture. 

Engaged  as  consulting  engineer,  by  the  year,  to  a 
few  brick  companies  upon  very  reasonable  terms. 

Pamphlet,  “BRICKWORKS  ENGINEERING,” 
sent  free  to  any  address. 


Brick  Pallets. 


It  is  the  opinion  of  the  best  Manufacturers 
that  the  Pallet  System  is  the  most  economical 
method  for  making  bricks.  White  pine 
lumber  is  conceded  to  be  the  best  and  most 
economical  material  for  pallets.  We  make 
them.  A  word  to  the  wise  is  sufficient. 

Send  postal  card  for  circulars. 

Mershon,  Schuette,  Parker  &  Co., 

Saginaw,  Oast  Sid©  Mich. 
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Gears 


We  solicit  your  inquiries  and  orders  for  machine- 
molded  gears  one  inch  pitch  and  larger. 

If  interested  write  for 
our  Catalogue  No.  27. 

H.  W.  Caldwell  <S  Son  Co.,  Chicago 

Woodward,  Wight  &  Co.,  Ltd.  NEW  YORK 

N  ew  Orleans 


EXPERT  SERVICE . 


If  you  have  trouble  of  any  kind 
in  burning  Sewer  Pipe,  Tile,  Paving 
and  other  kinds  of  brick,  let  me 
spend  a  couple  of  weeks  at  your 
plant.  It  will  pay  you.  Terms  rea* 
sonable.  Let  me  burn  a  kiln  or  two 
for  you.  ANTON  VOGT, 

22//  Cooper  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


BEST  QUALITY  MANGANESE,  CAREFULLY  AND  UNIFORMLY  PRE¬ 
PARED  FOR  BRICKMAKING.  WRITE  US  FOR  SAMPLES  AND  PRICES. 


NATIONAL  PAINT  AND  MANGANESE  CO., 

LYNCHBURG,  VA. 

MINERS  AND  GRINDERS. 


Sellman’s  PEBBLE  MILLS 


The  Department  of 
Clayworking  and  Ceramics 

Established  by  the  Legislature 
in  1902  at  the 

tew  Jersey  Slate  college, 

RTJTGEBS  COLLEGE. 

NEW  BRUNSWICK,  N.  J. 

Has  a  modern  and  complete  equipment  lor 
practical  and  theoretical  instruction  in  the 
clayworking  industries.  Two  courses  have 
been  provided:  the  regular  course  of  four 
years ;  a  short  course  of  two  years,  designed  for 
the  young  man  who  has  had  practical  experi¬ 
ence  in  clayworking. 

C.  W.  PARMELEE,  B.  Sc.,  Director. 
AUSTIN  SCOTT,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  President. 


For  grinding  Raw  Glaze ,  Glaze  Frit , 
Fnamel,  Glass,  Cobaltum,  Oxides  and 
Colors . 

27  years’  experience  in  the  building  of  these  mills. 

GEO.n.  BALL  &  SON, 


CARS  and  RAILS 

Railway  Materials  of  All  Kinds  for  Brickyards,  Contractors,  Etc. 

We  plan,  build  and  equip  COMPLETE 
RAILWAYS  for  electric,  steam  or  hand- 
power,  for  whatever  purpose,  where 
economical  handling  of  material  is 
required. 

Permanent  and  portable  track,  steel 
rails,  switches,  crossings,  turntables, 
etc. 

Cars  of  all  styles  and  dimensions, 
for  all  purposes. 

We  carry  a  large  stock  on  hand. 

Arthur  Koppel, 

Manufacturer  of  Industrial,  Narrow  and  Stand¬ 
ard  Gauge  Railway  Materials. 

Dept.  3,  66=68  Broad  St.,  New  York 

Steel  Rail,  with  Plates,  Bolts  and  Spikes. 

Catalogue  “C”  sent  on  request. 

Branch  Office,  409  Monadnock  Block,  Chicago. 


1723a 

Standard  Steel  Side  Dump  Car. 


BOOKS  FOB  BOW. 

“CLAY  GLAZES  AND  ENAMELS," 
. H.  R.  Griffen.  $5.00 

“BR1CKMAKERS'  MANUAL,".  .  . 

. Morrison  and  Reep.  3.00 

“BRICKMAKING  AND  BURNING," 
. J.  W.  Crary,  Sr.  2.50 

“TABLE  OF  ANALYSES  OF 

CLAYS,”.  .  .  .  Alfred  Crossley.  1.00 

“VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICK,”  .  . 

. H.  A.  Wheeler,  E.  M.  1.00 

“PRACTICAL  FARM  DRAINAGE," 
. C.  G.  Elliott.  1.00 

Mailed,  postage  free,  on  receipt  of  price. 

T.  A.  RANDALL  &  CO., 

Publishers, 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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VIRGINIA 

has  an  abundant  supply  of  Clay  proper¬ 
ties,  suitable  for  all  kinds  of  bricks  and 
tiles.  We  also  have  deposits  of  kaolin, 
and  will  gladly  furnish  all  information  to 
parties  desiring  to  locate  factories  in  our 
territory. 

PAUL  SCHERER, 

Agricultural  and  Industrial  Agent 
N.  &  W.  Ry.  Co., 

ROANOKE,  \/f\. 


Bricklaying 

By  OWEN  B.  MAGINNIS. 

A  Practical  Book  by  an  Experi¬ 
enced  Workman.  This  work  repre¬ 
sents  the  best  up-to-date  practice. 
100  pages  of  text.  150  engravings 
illustrating  clearly  every  important 
phase  of  the  work.  Price,  in  cloth 
covers,  by  mail,  $1.50.  Full  table  of 
contents  mailed  to  any  address  free. 
Write  to 

T.  A.  RANDALL  <S  CO., 

Publishers, 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


CHICAGO  RETORT  AND  FIRE  BRICK  CO. 


Fire  Brick  for 
Building;  Kilns. 


Factories : 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Brickton  No.  1  )  . _ TI1 

Brickton  No.  2  [  0ttawa>  m- 


General  Office: 

45th  St.,  Clark  to  LaSalle  Sts. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

’Phone  Yards  525. 


Evens  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co. 

ST.  LOUIS.  U.  S.  J\. 

Sewer  and  Culvert  Pipe.  Locomotive  Tile. 
Furnace  and  Boiler  Tile.  Fire  Brick  and  Cupola  Blocks. 

Flue  Lining  and  Chimney  Pipe. 

Sanitary  Earthenware.  All  kinds  of  Fire  Clay  Products. 


You  Want 
to  Sell 
or  Buy  ••• 

Second-hand  ClayworK= 
ing  Machinery,  Tile  Mills, 
or  anything  pertaining 
thereto. 

If... 

You  Want 
a  Man 

for  any  position  or  a  posi= 
tion  in  any  connection 
with  the  ClayworKing 
Trades  use  the 

For  Sale 
and  Want 
Columns 

of .  .  . 

The . . . 

Clay= W  orker . 

-  RATES  - — « 

For  all  transient  advertisements,  such 
as  “For  Sale,”  “Wanted,”  etc.,  the  rate 
is  25  cents  a  line  per  insertion.  Aver= 
age  of  seven  words  to  line.  Head  line 
counts  as  two  lines. 

The  Best,  QuicKest,  Cheapest 
Method  of  Securing  Results, 


THE  ROBINSON  CLAY  PRODUCT  CO. 

AKRON,  OHIO. 

_ _  HIGH  GRADE 

FIRE  BRICK, 

PAVING  BRICK, 

GROUND  FIRE 
CLAY. 

CHICAGO  OFFICE,  N.  A.  Williams  Co.,  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

BOSTON  OFFICE,  Eastern  Clay  Goods  Co.,  Post  Office  Square  Bldg. 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE,  Robinson  Clay  Product  Co.,  of  New  York,  Flat  Iron  Building. 


s 

CROWN 

9 


FIRE  BRICK 

- Made  by - 

Mitchell  Clay  Mfg.  Co., 

5629  Manchester  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 

Are  the  best  for  kiln  purposes.  All  shapes  in  stock. 

Send  for  Catalog. 

AA  THE  CLj*Y~WO‘KKE‘K,  QiO  nn 

vf  Vf  OXE  YEAR,  (IM  JiDVJtMCE) 


J7>/^ 
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The  Kin9  Engineering  Co. 

Builders  of  Hot  Air  and  Waste  Heat  Dryers. 

Up  and  Down-Draft  Kilns.  Brickmaking-  Ex¬ 
perts  and  Consulting  Engineers. 

WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION. 

914  Walnut  Street  «  -  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


The  reason  why  the  ^ 

Platt  Pressed  and  Fire  Brick  Co.  ^ 

Use  jj 

j  “Leviathan”  Belting.  ! 


s 

I 

( 

i 

! 

: 

i 


Nine  years  ago  they  purchased  a  belting  equipment 
from  us  of  “LEVIATHAN,”  and  do  not  see  any  immediate 
chance  of  becoming  a  customer  for  more  until  it  wears 
out,  as  it  is  as  good  as  the  day  they  put  it  on. 

We  are  curious  to  know  why  you  do  not  use  it. 

Send  reply  to 

MAIN  BELTING  COMPANY, 

55-57  Market  Street.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


! 

t 

5 

i 

* 
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THE  PIONEER. 

Kells  Brick  Tile  Machine 

has  been  the  synonym  of  excellence  in  the  Brick  and  Clay- 
*  working  industry  for  the  past  thirty  years. 

It  has  had  few  rivals  and  no  superiors.  Improved  from 
year  to  year  to  gain  increased 

Strength,  Simplicity,  Durability,  Efficiency  and  Quality 

of  finished  product,  until  it  has  reached  the  highest  state  of 
the  Mechanical  Arts  in  Brickmaking. 

Our  new  handbook  will  give  you  the  detailed  informa¬ 
tion  desired. 

The  Kells  Foundry  and  Machine  Co. 

ADRIANt  MICH. 


“ Absolutely  safe  and  reliable .” 
“ Ask  your  friends." 


Red  Gulf  Cypress 
Z  Contains  a 
Natural  Preservative 
Something  like,  but 
Superior  to, 


Creosote. 

That  is  one  reason  why  we 
Use  it  in  making 
Our  Tanks. 

Our  catalogue  tells  the 
Other  reasons. 


W.  E.  CALDWELL  CO., 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 


01  STATE  DRIVEBS1TT 

Offers  through  its  College  of  Engineering, 
full  courses  of  instruction  in  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering,  and  in 
Architecture,  Ceramics,  Chemistry,  Industrial 
Arts  and  Manual  Training. 

ITS  DEPARTMENT  OP  CLAY  WORKING  AND 
CERAMICS,  established  in  1894,  was  the  pioneer 
of  its  kind  in  America,  and  has  been  from  the 
first  successfully  training  men  to  overcome 
the  technical  problems  of  clay  manufacture 

Tuition  is  free.  Laboratory  fees  are  nominal 
Faculty  of  over  one  hundred  instructors 
Equipment  very  extensive. 

For  information  or  catalogue  address, 

Prof.  Edward  Orton,  Jr., 

Department  of  Ceramics. 
Dr.  W.  O.  Thomson,  President. 

Columbus,  Ohio. 


HCBAUER 

ENGRAVING  CO 


IALL'kTnDS-ALLG 

WU  I  w 


USTPATOPS  I7-2I-S  MERIDIAN  ST 
flinil  WESTERN  UNION  BLD 

ENGRAVERS  INDIANAPOLIS 


3 


K3 


The  F.  F.  V.  Vestibule  Limited  via 
the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Ry.  is  the  only 
Solid  train  with  through  Dining  Car  be¬ 
tween  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Balti¬ 
more,  Washington,  Cincinnati  and  the 
West.  Lighted  with  Electricity.  Heat¬ 
ed  with  Steam.  JOHN  D.  POTTS, 
H.  W.  FULLER,  Asst.  Gen’l  Pass’r  Agt. 

Gen’l  Pass’r  Agt,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
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The  Color  Question  “Settled.” 

BlcKetson’s  mineral  Colors 

Strongest  Made. 

Stood  the  test  for 
18  years. 

Never  fade. 


Red, 

Brown,  Buff, 
Purple  and  Black. 

For  Clay,  Cement  Brick, 
Mortar,  Building  Blocks,  etc. 

Bieketson  mineral  Paint  WK$. 

Milwaukee,  W is. 


WOODEN 

BRICK  PALLETS. 

We  have  best  facilities  for  man-  u/rite  us. 

ufacture  and  prompt  shipment.  DADPUADn  9  M  limitPlf 
Supply  largely  to  Canadian  trade.  DAnunAnU  «  LU.,  LI  1111  lull, 

TORONTO,  CANADA. 


Chattanooga  Paint  Co., 

Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


Manufacturers  of 

R.ed  Oxides  for  Brick- 
makers*  Use. 


MADDEN  Sc  CO., 

Successors  to  NOLAN,  MADDEN  &  CO., 


manufacturers 

...of 


Eclipse 
Mortar  Colors, 

Red,  Brown,  Buff,  Black. 


Mention  The  Clay-Wokkeb 

When  writing  to  Advertisers 

Mention  The  Clay-Workeb. 


60  YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 


Trade  Marks 
Designs 
Copyrights  &c. 

Anyone  sending  a  sketch  and  description  may 
quickly  ascertain  our  opinion  free  whether  an 
invention  is  probably  patentable.  Communica¬ 
tions  strictly  confidential.  HANDBOOK  on  Patents 
sent  free.  Oldest  agency  for  securing  patents. 

Patents  taken  through  Munn  &  Co.  receive 
special  notice,  without  charge,  in  the 

Scientific  American. 


A  handsomely  illustrated  weekly.  largest  cir¬ 
culation  of  any  scientific  journal.  Terms,  $3  a 
year:  four  months,  $1.  Sold  by  all  newsdealers. 

MUNN  &  Co.36,B,°ad"a’-  New  York 

Branch  Office,  025  F  Bt„  Washington,  D.  C. 


rf*|f&TAL0GVE5  PAY 

vvhoi\  they  represent 
your  goods  rightly. 

J I  LET  US  MAKE  THE 

m  cuts 

ANDTHE  PU0BLEMS50BTD 

PI/MP0U5  ILECTROTYPI  NO* °C0. 
25  W.  GEORGIA  ST.  INDIANAPOLIS,  INP. 


No.  5  Auger  Tile  and  Brick  Machine  with  our  New  Endless  Belt  Cut-oft  Table,  which  has  no 
equal  for  handling  tile  of  all  sizes  from  3  to  12-inch.  This  table  has  carriers  which  move  with  the 
tile,  and  can  be  readily  and  perfectly  adjusted  to  any  size  tile. 

Our  Upright  Tile  Machines  are  unequaled  for  large  tile,  10  to  24-inch.  These  machines  are  all 
sold  on  their  merits,  and  warranted  to  do  first-class  work.  We  also  manufacture  Soft  and  Stift 
Mud  Brick  Machines. 

Full  line  of  Tile  and  Brickyard  Supplies  kept  constantly  on  hand.  Get  our  prices. 

MADDEN  &  CO.,  Rushvllle,  Ind. 


♦ 

♦ 

♦ 


♦ 

♦ 

♦ 


SOMETHING  NEW  l 

FOR 

INDUSTRIES. 


♦  THE.  LE.HIGH  VALLEY  RAILROAD  CO. 


is  about  to  open  a  new  territory  in  the  Rar= 


f 

♦  itan  district  of  the  New  Jersey  Clay  Belt.  ♦ 

X  Very  desirable  locations  are  offered  to  J 

i  manufacturers  of  Clay  Products.  For  fur-  ♦ 

^  ♦ 

♦  ther  information  address 


♦ 

♦ 

♦ 


P.  H.  BURNETT, 

Industrial  Agent, 

143  Liberty  St.,  New  York. 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 
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A  Dryer  That  Will  Properly  Dry  Brick  at 


Small  Cost. 

Is  this  not  what  you  want? 
If  so,  let  us  talk  with  you 
about  our  Pittsburgh  fur¬ 
nace  dryer  or  our  combina¬ 
tion  furnace  and  waste  heat 
dryer. 

It  can  be  built  either  way 
or  in  combination,  so  that 
both  systems  can  be  used  in¬ 
dependently  or  at  the  same 
time. 

The  Pittsburgh 
Dryer  Co., 


Dryer  Almost  Finished. 


CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 


SEEING 

\ 

Saves  the  beginner  time  when  learning. 
Saves  the  learned  time  when  beginning. 


Number 


Visible 
Writer 

Saves  time,  energy,  worry  and  money.  Gives  speed, 
simplicity  and  beautiful  work.  Single  shift.  Strictly  visi¬ 
ble  writing. 

Old  machines  of  any  make  taken  in  trade. 

The  Williams  is  sold  under  a  positive  guarantee  and  on 
easy  terms.  If  you  want  the  best  value  in  a  typewriter  ever 
offered,  write  us. 

Williams  Typewriter  Agency, 

Indiana  Agency,  231  East  Ohio  Street,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Home  Office  and  Factory,  Derby,  Conn.  AGENTS  WANTED. 


TAPLIN,  RICE  &  GO., 

AKRON,  OHIO. 


Sewer  Pipe  and  Clay- 
Working  Machinery. 


ESTABLISHED  1862. 


MANGANESE 

FOR.  ALL  USES. 

UlMP.tfK^y^GROUNP 

60-70^  70-80^  80-809-6  OXIDE. 

Clay  Workers  Goods  a  Specialty 

SAMPLES  and  prices  on  INQUIRY. 

KENDALL  &  FLICK 

WASHINGTON,  D.C. 


For  Economy  of  Fuel  and  Per¬ 
centage  of  Hard  Burned  Brick, 

This  kiln  has  no  equal.  Constructed  to  burn 
without  smoke  and  give  an  even  distribution 
of  heat,  producing  uniform  burns. 

Hot  air  dryer.  Continuous  and  muffle  kiln. 

ruffed  Yates, 

SHAWMUT,  PA. 
Or  Eastern  Terra-Cotta,  Brick  and  Tile  Co., 
423  Old  South  Bldg.,  Boston,  Mass. 


PATENTS 

Send  model,  drawing,  rough  sketch  or 
photograph  of  your  invention  and  I  will 
examine  the  records  FREE  of  charge  and 
advise  you  whether  yon  can  obtain  a  pat¬ 
ent. 

All  patents  taken  out  by  me  are  adver¬ 
tised  FREE  in  the  leading  mechanical, 
electrical  and  scientific  magazines  in  the 
country. 

Write  for  my  special  offer  for  obtain¬ 
ing  Patents,  Trade-Marks,  Designs,  Copy¬ 
rights,  etc.  20  years  experience.  Best  ref¬ 
erences. 

WM.  N.  MOORE, 

Loan  and  Trust  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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BRICK  PLANT  OPENING. 


A  new  and  up-to-date  brick  plant 
with  excellent  equipment  is  for  sale 
at  a  very  low  figure.  This  plant  is  lo¬ 
cated  in  a  thriving  new  town  in  In¬ 
dian  Territory  along  the  line  of  the 


FRISCO 

SYSTEM 


There  is  said  to  be  a  fine  local  mar¬ 
ket  for  brick  in  adjacent  territory. 

For  further  information  regarding 
this  and  other  excellent  openings  for 
manufacturing  plants  address  the  un¬ 
dersigned. 

Send  for  copy  of  booklet  entitled 
“Opportunities.” 

M.  SCHULTER, 

Industrial  Commissioner, 
Frisco  Building,  ST.  L08IS,  mo. 


For  cheap  machinery  the  reader  is  re¬ 
ferred  to  our  “For  Sale”  columns.  We  do 
not  advise  the  purchase  of  cheap  machin¬ 
ery.  As  a  rule,  cheap  machinery  is  dear 
in  the  end,  but  for  some  places  second-hand 
machinery  answers  a  very  good  purpose. 
Those  wanting  experienced  help  will  also 
find  the  “Wanted,”  “For  Sale,”  etc.,  col¬ 
umns  a  means  of  satisfying  their  needs. 


The  VANDALIA  LINE 

6-Trains-6 


TO  ST.  LOUIS,  mo. 

The  following  schedule  In  effect  from  In¬ 
dianapolis  : 

No.  25,  7.00  am  I  No.  27,  6.50  am  I  No.  11,  8.35  pm 
No.  7,  3.25  pm  |  No.  21,  12.20  n’n  |  No.  29, 12.05  pm 

(midnight. 

DAILY. 

Train  No.  21  has  first-class  coaches  and  Pull¬ 
man  vestibules  sleeping,  dining  and  parlor  cars 
Train  No.  29  has  first-class  coaches  and  Pull¬ 
man  vestibule  sleeping  cars  for  Evansville, 
Ind.,  and  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  starting  from  Indian¬ 
apolis,  which  are  open  to  receive  passengers  at 
8:30  p.m.  every  night. 

Direct  connections  are  made  by  all  of  the 
above  trains  at  Terre  Haute  with  E.  T.  H.  R.  R. 
No  transfer  between  stations. 

Ticket  offices,  No.  48  West  Washington  St. 

W.  W.  RICHARDSON, 

Asst.  General  Passenger  Agent, 

E.  A.  FORD,  G.  P.  A.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Pennsylvania  Line. 

— FOB — 

CHICAGO  and 

NORTHWEST. 

Leave  Indianapolis, 

Daily  11:35  a.  m.  and  11:60  night. 
Arrive  Chicago  5:30  p.  m.  and  7:30  a.  m. 

Buffet  parlor  car  on  day  train.  Local  sleeper 
on  night  train. 


C.  M.  WHEELER,  C.  P.  A. 

W.  W.  RICHARDSON,  A.  G.  P.  A. 
Phones  858  Old  or  New. 


Waste  Heat  Fans 


For  All  Clayworking  Purposes. 

Built  in  Brick.— The  most  substantial  of  all  ma¬ 
terials.  Of  a  construction  mechanically  correct. 

Double  Strength  of  working  parts. 

Journals  far  removed  from  the  effect  of  the  heat. 

Ring  Oiler  Boxes. 

Engines  of  surplus  power  for  all  emergencies. 

All  materials  (except  brick)  furnished  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  Fan  House,  including  an  improved 
cooling  device. 

This  company  has  built  fans  for  mines  for  over  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  We  met  with  success  in  this. 

We  are  meeting  with  success  In  Waste  Heat  Fans. 

We  lay  special  stress  upon  the  fact  that  we  build  them  heavy  and  substantial.  No  shoddy 
work.  We  make  them  good— one  job  sells  another.  Clayworkers  are  interested  in  this  proposi¬ 
tion  and  the  price  is  a  revelation.  Specifications  and  all  data  furnished  for  the  asking.  Com¬ 
municate  with  us  direct. 

Crawford  &  McCrimmon  Co.,  Brazil,  Ind.,  U.  S,  A. 

Manufacturers  of  Hoisting  and  Hauling  Engines,  Ventilating  Fans  for  Mines,  Waste  Heat  Fans 

for  Clay  Plants,  etc. 


•o#o#o#o#o#o#o#o#o#o#o#o#o#o#o#o#o#o#o#o#o#o#o#o#o#o#o#o#o 
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Undeveloped  Deposits. 


KAOLIN — Pure  white,  and  free  from  grit. 

OCHER  —  Red,  Brown  and  Yellow,  of  superior 

grades  and  quality. 

SILICA  SAND— 98%  pure. 

INFU  SORI AL  EARTH — Of  very  superior  quality. 
UMBER,  SIENNA — Of  good  grade  and  free  from 

impurities. 

These  deposits  are  located  advantageously  for  working,  reaching  the 
principal  markets,  with  cheap  rates  and  best  of  transportation  facilities. 
They  can  be  purchased  cheaply  and  on  easy  terms.  For  additional  informa¬ 
tion  write 

J.  W.  WHYTE, 

General  Industrial  Agent  Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway,  PORTSMOUTH,  VA. 


Ask  for  a  copy  of  “Seaboard  Magazine  of  Opportunities” — it’s  free. 
o#o#o#o#o#°#o#o#o#o#o#o#o#o#o#o#o#o#o#o#o#o#o#o#o#o#o#o#o 
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CHICAGO  & 
FLORIDA 
SPECIAL 


FLORIDA 

SOUTHERN  RAILWAY  L1MITED 


Through  Pullman  service  from  CHICAGO,  Big  Four,  and 
Monon  Routes ;  CLEVELAND,  Big  Four  Route ;  DETROIT 
and  TOLEDO,  M.  C.  R.  R.  and  C.H.&  D.Ry.;  LOUISVILLE, 
Southern  Ry.,  to 

Jacksonville  and  St.  Augustine 

Solid  trains  Cincinnati  to  CHATTANOOGA,  ATLANTA, 
BIRMINGHAM,  SHREVEPORT,  NEW  ORLEANS,  JACK¬ 
SONVILLE  and  ST.  AUGUSTINE. 

Also  through  Pullman  service  to  KNOXVILLE,  ASHE¬ 
VILLE,  SAVANNAH,  and  CHARLESTON. 

Dining  and  Observation  Cars  on  all  through  trains. 
Winter  Tourist  Tickets  on  sale  at  reduced  rates.  For  in¬ 
formation,  address 

Chas.  W.  Zell,  D.  P.  A.  W.  A.  Garrett,  G.  M.  W.  C.  Rinearson,  G.  P.  A. 
Cincinnati  Cincinnati 
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COX’S  Special  Drawn  Coil  Wire  is 

Unsurpassed  for  Strength  and  Durability. 


L 


BricK  and  Tile  Cutting  Wires 

0E0.  S.  COX,  East  Liverpool,  Ohio. 


For  End-Cut,  Side-Cut  It 
and  Automatic  Tables.  |C 

Satisfaction  guaranteed.  jd 
Send  for  samples  and  prices.  . 
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Make  Money 


WITH  THE  ONLY  SUCCESSFUL 

Flower  Pot  Machine 

(PATENTED.) 

No  expert  workmen  required. 

Capacity  In  10  hour*: 

6,000  two-inch  Pot*;  3,500  five-inch  Pot*; 
4,000  four-inch  “  3,000  aeven-lnch  “ 

Write  for  Circular  and  prices. 

The  Rockwood  Mfg.  Co., 

1801  English  Ave.  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


►♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦< 

It  Looks  Good 

on  paper. 

It  Looks  Better 

crushing  shale,  fire  clay, 
rock  and  other  hard  ma¬ 
terial. 

THE  CHAMPION 
CRUSHER 

is  expensive,  to  do  with * 
out,  because  it  saves  you 
money. 

Catalogue  is  free  on  appli¬ 
cation.  Address 

AMERICAN 
ROAD  MACHINE  CO. 

J  NO.  5,  11x26  CHAMPION  CRUSHER.  KENNETT  SQUARE,  PA. 


The  Best  Brick  Drier 


Fans— U.  S.  Pat.,  April 
9th,  1901,  No.  671,527. 

Condenser— U.  S.  Pat., 
Sept.  10th,  1901,  No. 
682,340. 

Steam  Heating  Appa¬ 
ratus— U.  S.  Pat.,  May 
13th,  1902,  No.  7(X),080. 


Is  the  Drier  which  dries  the  Brick  safely,  quickly  and 
thoroughly  in  the  shortest  time  and  with  the  least  cost 
and  labor.  This  the  Phillips  Fan  Dryer  will  do.  The 
first  cost  of  construction  is  moderate  and  cost  of  opera¬ 
tion  is  much  less  than  old  style  dryers.  Soft  Mud,  Stiff 
Clay  or  Dry  Press  Brick  dried  speedily  and  economi¬ 
cally.  The  PHILLIPS  DRYER  is  no  experiment  but 
is  now  in  successful  operation  in  a  number  of  plants  in 
the  U.  S.  and  Canada.  Phillips  Inside  Fan  Heat¬ 
er  and  Dryer,  proves  to  also  be  a  “Condenser.’ 7 

Relief  from  back  pressure  guaranteed. 

Exhaust  steam  alone  ample  for  heat  supply. 

If  you  are  interested  in  the  drying  problem  don’t 
fail  to  write  for  circulars. 


S.  G.  PHILLIPS.  pS.l“d  34  Hamilton  St.  Rahway,  IN,  J. 

“AND  MET  THE  REQUIREMENTS  IN  EVERY  CASE.” 

Mr.  S.  G.  Phillips,  Woodbridge,  N.  J.: 

Dear  Sir— Replying  to  your  favor  of  recent  date,  it  gives  us  pleasure  to  state  that  all  of  the 
Dryers  erected  by  us  under  your  patents  for  customers  have  given  satisfaction  and  met  the  re¬ 
quirements  In  every  case.  The  brick  have  been  dried  uniformly  without  cracks. 

Yours  respectfully,  Chambers  Brothers  Co., 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  J.  H.  Chambers,  General  Manager. 


G.  K.  WILLIAMS  &  GO., 

EASTON,  PA. 

Largest  Manufacturers  in 
United  States  of 

Brick  and  Mortar 

COLORING. 

Correspondence  solicited. 

Samples  and  estimates  cheerfully  furnished 
on  application. 


Writing 
Trade  Paper 
Advertisements 

is  our  specialty.  We  want  a  few  more 
clients  for  1905.  We  take  the  burden 
entirely  off  your  shoulders.  Your  work 
is  done  right  and  at  a  price  that  any 
firm  can  afford. 

We  Will  Show  You 
Our  Plan  on 
Approval. 

This  department  will  write  up  and 
make  your  catalogues,  booklets,  price 
lists,  circulars,  folders,  mailing  cards  and 
slips,  newspaper,  magazine  and  trade 
journal  advertisements,  etc.,  etc. 

We  furnish  and  have  at  hand  every¬ 
thing  you  want  to  promote  business. 

Send  us  a  sample  of  what  you  would 
like  to  see  improved. 

Address  Advertising  Department, 

H.  C.  BAUER  ENGRAVING  GO., 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


THROUGH  TRAINS 

Between 

Foil  Wayne  and  In¬ 
dianapolis  and 

Foit  Wayne  and  Cin¬ 
cinnati. 

Union  Depot  connections  at  Bloomington 
and  Peoria  for  all  points  West,  Northwest  and 
Southwest. 

Direct  connections  at  Sandusky  with  L.  S. 
&  M.  S.  Ry.  fast  trains  for  all  points  East. 

For  tickets,  rates  and  general  Information, 
call  on  ticket  agents  or  address 

H.  J.  RHEIN, 

Gen.  Pass.  Agt. 
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FOR  DRAINING  CLAY  PITS 

This  service  requires  a  pump  that  is  simplicity  itself ;  one  that  will  handle  any 
kind  of  dirty,  muddy,  gritty  water  without  suffering  the  least  injury;  in  short  a 

PULSOMETE.R  STEAM  PUMP 

25,000  IX  USE. 

Xo  engine,  belt,  oil,  packing  or  special  foundation  required,  just  a  steam  con * 
nection  with  boiler — that’s  all -  Works  as  well  suspended  as  stationary. 

Jlsk  for  Catalog 


THE.  PULSOME.TE.R  STEAM  PUMP  COMPANY,  U0,EVh>rld<- 


The  Latest  Fountain  Pen.  Guaranteed  by  Makers.  No  Filler.  No  Lost  Time.  No  Spoiled  Fingers.  Perfect.  Simple. 


REMARKABLE  OFFER. 


The  Old  Way 


We  will  send  this  famous  gold-pointed  pen,  post 
paid,  and  THE  CLAY  -  WORKER,  for  one  year, 
to  any  address  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  for 


$3.00 


“POST"  SELF  FICLEANING  FOUNTAIN  PEN. 


Gen,  Lew  Wallace,  the  author  of  “BenHur,”  writes:  “I  have  tried 
every  kind  in  the  market,  and  unhesitatingly  give  the  preference 
to  the  “Post.” 


ADDRESS  THE  CLAY-WORKER,  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

V 


The  New  Way. 


LEWIS  AND  CLARK  EXPOSITION 


PORTLAND,  Ore. 


From  St.  Paul 


dc&i 


ROUND 

TRIP 


$45 


See  the 


YELLOWSTONE  NATIONAL  PARK 


C.  P.  O’DONNELL,  Dist.  Pass.  Agent, 


42  Jackson  Place,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Send  four  cents  fqr  LEWIS  AND  CLARK  BOOKLET  to 

A.  M.  CLELAND,  General  Passenger  Agent,  .  .  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


LOW  RATES  FROM  ALL  POINTS. 


SWF: 
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The  Alsip  Wire  Rope 

Brick  Conveyor. 

# 

By  this  method  of  handling  green  brick  from  machine 
to  drying  racks,  the  work  is  done  QUICKER,  CHEAPER  and 
BETTER  than  by  the  old-time  barrow  or  truck  system.  It 
is  a  labor-saver  and  therefore  a  money-maker.  The  cost 
of  installation  is  moderate  and  it  is  easily  adapted  to  all 
plants  using  the  rack  and  pallet  system  of  drying.  It  has 
been  in  practical,  everyday  use  for  two  seasons,  and  is  a 
proven  success. 

Write  for  full  particulars  as  to  cost  of  installation,  yard 
rights,  etc.  Terms  reasonable. 

WM.  P.  ALSIP,  Grand  Forks,  N.  D. 


Mention  the  Clay-Worker, 

When  Writing  to  Advertisers, 

Mention  the  Clay-Worker. 


Improved  DRYERS 

ECONOMICAL,  EFFICIENT,  GREAT  CAPACITY. 

For  Clay,  Coal,  Sand,  Marl,  etc. 

Send  for  Catalog  “C.  B.” 


AMERICAN  PROCESS  CO., 

62=64  William  St.,  New  York. 


Waste  Heat  Driers  and  Brick  Kilns  designed  by  W.  G.  Mitchell  are  practical  money-earners  and  are  not 
designed  on  theoretical  and  impractical  ideas.  Write  for  catalogue. 

W.  C.  MITCHELIs,  Consulting  Engineer  of  Clay  Plants,  Edwardsville,  Ill . 
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Steel  Brick  Pallets. 

The  wood  pallet  for  rack  cars  is  a  thing  of  the  past. 

Our  STEEL  PALLET  has  taken  its  place. 

Write  us. 

The  Ohio  Galvanizing  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Niles,  Ohio 


When  Installing  An 


OPEN  AIR  OR 
ARTIFICIAL 


You  Want  to  Get  Down  to  These  Points: 

The  cheapest  in  operation. 

The  fastest  in  drying  consistent  with 
the  material  you  are  handling. 

The  easiest  to  operate. 

The  least  expensive  to  build. 


Ours  will  satisfy.  Let  us  send  you  our  catalog,  and  the  testimony  of  practical  brickmakers  who  have  put  them 
in.  Either  open-air  or  artificial  systems,  and  of  a  size  to  suit  you. 

BECHTELi  BROS.,  Waterloo,  Ont.,  Can. 


Philadelphia  Brick  Machine  Works. 

Fire  and  Red  Brick  Presses  all  Sizes.  Machinists  and  Engineers. 


Manufacturer  of  all  kinds  of  Machinery  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Fire 

and  Red  Brick. 


These  Tempering  Machines 
can  be  driven  either  by  Steam 
or  Horse  Power.  The  latest  im¬ 
provement  requires  less  power 
to  run  than  the  old  style  Steam 
Gearing,  and  fitted  up  10  per 
cent,  cheaper. 


RED  BRICK  PRESS. 


GEORGE  CARNELL, 


#**Send  for  Circular  and  Price- 
List. 


1819,  1821  and  1823  Germantown  Ave.  and  Fifth  St.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker 

WHEN  WRITING  TO  ADVERTISERS, 

Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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Williams’s  Disintegrator  and  Fine  Pulverizer. 


Williams 

IS  HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

WILLIAMS  Cyclone  Clay  Pulverizers. 

The  Fernholtz  Patent  Mold  Box  for  all  Brick 
Presses. 

WILLIAMS  Brick  Trucks.  Brick  Barrows. 
WILLIAMS  Clay  Elevators. 
WILLIAMS  Clay  Screens.  Clay  Mixers. 
WILLIAMS  Sizing  Machine  for  Arch  Brick. 
WILLIAMS  Keeps  Brickyard  Supplies. 


m.  f.  muons  m.  si., 

Broadway  and  Montgomery  Sts., 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO.,  U.  S.  A. 


ROESSLER=HASSLACHER 
CHEMICAL  COMPANY, 


100  William  Street, 
NEW  YORK. 


Oxide  Tin, 
Oxide  Cobalt, 
Red  Oxide  Iron, 
Green  Oxide  Chrome, 
White  Oxide  Antimony, 
Black  Oxide  Manganese 
and  all  Chemicals  used  by  the  Clay  Trades, 


(JORDON  C.  McNEIL.  President. 


McNeil  Pressed  Brick  Co. 


ROBERT  P.  McNEIL,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 


Manufacturers  of 


Fine  Pressed  Brick,  Molded  and  Ornamental  Brick. 


Proprietors  of 
Newbern  Brick  Works, 
Newbern,  III. 


OUR  SPECIALTY.  OLD-FASHIONED  RED  FRONT  BRICK. 

.  agents. 

General  Office*,  Alonzo  Curtis  Brick  Company, 

315,  316  and  317  Chemical  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  „  ,  gr“tP*r!L*  m*  r 

*  Columbus  Brick  and  Terra  Cotta  Co., 

Telephone  Nos.  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Bell.  Main-380,  and  Klnloch.  D-2088.  TlHany  Enameled  Brick  Co..  Momcnce.  III. 

V 


Mention  the  Clay-Worker. 
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THE  STANDARD 
BRICK  MACHINES 

- MANUFACTURED  BY— — 

A.  M.  <S  W,  H.  WILES  CO., 

GRASSY  POINT,  ROCKLAND  CO.,  N.  Y. 

These  Molding  Machines  have  been  in  constant  use 
for  over  40  years,  and  are  the  original  of  all  machines 
now  made  that  use  a  Pug  Mill  and  Sqaure  Press,  and  are 
the  best  and  most  economical  machines  now  in  use. 

Being  established  here  in  1845,  and  having  made  a 
specialty  of  the  manufacture  of  all  articles  used  in  Brick¬ 
making  since  that  year,  and  constantly  making  improve¬ 
ments,  we  are  now  enabled  to  offer  parties  the  best  and 
cheapest  now  in  use. 

We  have  fitted  up  many  of  the  largest  ferick  Yards 
in  the  United  States,  and  are  prepared  to  furnish  every¬ 
thing  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Brick  in  any  part  of 
the  country.  Correspondence  solicited. 

Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 


GRINDING  PANS 
and  CRUSHERS. 


9-Ft.  Dry  and  8-Ft.  Wet  Grinding  Pans.  Non-Slip  Tires. 

Also  Blake’s  Double  Toggle  Crushers. 

Sterrit-Thomas  Foundry  Co., 

Thirty-Second  and  D _ 

Sm&llm&n  Sts.  A  lttSIJUrgn,  Fa. 


Independent  and  Suspended  Mullers 

the  distinguishing  feature 
of  our 


Other  valuable 
features  which  our 
catalogue  fully 
describes. 


MY  FANS. 


EAGLE  IRON  WORKS,  Des  Moines,  la. 


^yg>  THE: 
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“Brick  Kilns.” 

By  Willard  D.  Richardson. 

Sent  free  to  all  who  are  interested 
in  improved  methods  of  burning 
brick — if  request  is  made  upon 
letter -head,  and  signed  by  the 
owner,  a  member  of  the  firm,  or 
an  officer  of  the  company.  Address 

WILLARD  D.  RICHARDSON, 

High  Street  and  llth  Ave.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


New  York  Blower  Co.’s 

Waste  Heat  Dryers 

Are  Money-Savers. 

We  utilize  up-draft  or  down-draft  kilns. 
We  rebuild  any  old  drier  (steam  or  fur¬ 
nace.)  Write  for  our  catalogue,  No.  54. 


The  New  York  Blower  Co., 


Factory : 

BUCYRUS,  OHIO. 


Office  s 

CHICAGO, 

25th  Place  and  Stewart  Ave. 


SOMETHING  NEW! 


ISRAEL  FREIGHT  COflVEYOt*. 

Our  lifter  is  especially  adapted  to  load  and 
unload  scows  and  barges.  After  the  bricks  are 

once  piled  either  on  the  wharf,  or  on 
trucks,  in  lots  of  1000,  1 200  or  1  500, 
they  can  be  handled  at  the  rate  of 
30,000  to  40,000  per  hour,  either 
loading  or  discharging  on  the  wharf, 
or  in  carts.  No  breakage,  no  chip¬ 
ping  and  accurate  counting.  Lifters 
built  to  suit  any  size  bricks. 


Capt.  Wm.  P.  Israel,  Pres. 

Portsmouth,  IN.  H. 


ISRAEL  FREIGHT  CONVEYOR  CO. 
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RUBBER  BELT  CONVEYOR 


Carrying 


Other  Types 
for 

Package  Handling 
Illustrated  in 

Catalog  67A — Mailed  Free 
with 

ELEVATING,  POWER- 
TRANSMITTING,  CRUSHING 
SCREENING  Catalogues. 


THE.  JEFFREY  MFG.  CO.,  Columbus,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 

NE.W  YORK.  PITTSBURG.  DENVER. 

CHICAGO.  KNOXVILLE.,  TENN.  CHARLESTON,  W.  VA. 


The  Marion  Steam  Shovel  Co. 


GEORGE  W.  BARNHART,  Western  Mgr., 
No.  4  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


MARION,  OHIO. 


H.  HOPKINS  &  CO.,  Agents, 
Montreal,  P.  Q,. 


MODEL  “20”  TRACTION  SHOVEL,  1^-YARD  DIPPER. 

If  your  capacity  is  25,000  brick  per  day,  or  over,  you  ought  to  be  interested  in  the  Steam  Shovel 
proposition.  We  build  machines  from  20  to  95  tons  in  weight,  having  dipper  capacities  of  to  5  cubic  yards. 
We  have  over  100  Shovels  to-day  in  Brick  Yard  Service,  and  do  not  believe  that  the  shale  or  clay  bank  exists 
that  cannot  be  successfully  handled  by  them.  Will  you  give  us  an  opportunity  to  figure  with  you  ? 


THE:  7?  tr—HrO  ^ 
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STEDMANS  SBB" 

SHAKER  SCREEN. 

A  GOOD  Screen  for  properly  screening  to  any  degree  of  fineness  a  great 
**  variety  of  materials,  and  especially  clay,  is  a  long  felt  want.  Our  Incline 
Agitating  Shaker  Screen  meets  the  requirements  of  the  trade  in  the  most  successful 
manner  possible. 

In  this  screen  we  have  one  of  large  capacity  for  small  floor  space  and  one  that 
will  screen  fine  without  clogging,  as  the  agitating  device  we  have  underneath 
the  screen  wire  prevents  any  clogging  of  the  screen  holes  when  screening  clay  or 
any  other  material  in  a  dry  or  semi-dry  condition.  The  screen  will  run  with 
little  power  and  without  any  shake  or  jar  to  the  building,  as  the  moving  parts 
are  well  balanced  by  an  adjustable  counter-weight  within  the  rim  of  the  balance 
or  fly  wheel 


Stedman’s  Improved  Disintegrator 
and  Pulverizer  for  Clays. 


For  Thoroughly 
Pulverizing  Clay  in  a 
Dry,  Semi-Dry  or 
Damp  Condition. 


Its  construction  is  such  that  it  will  not  clog  in  pulverizing  damp  clay,  and  the 
journal  bearings  are  constructed  dust  proof. 

Write  for  catalogue,  giving  full  description,  references  and  testimonials. 


5tedman  Foundry  &  Machine  Works, 

,  AURORA,  INDIANA. 


Handle  Your  Clay 
With  One  Man  and 


Be  Ben  Steen  Steel. 


Especially  adapted  for  brickyard  require¬ 
ments.  The  shovel  operates  in  a  complete 
circle,  enabling  material  to  be  delivered  at 
side  or  in  rear  at  will.  The  Dipper  is  hung 
from  a  horizontally  moving  carriage  and  can 
be  adjusted  to  cut  to  any  desired  level. 


Only  One  Operator  Required. 

Wire  Cables  used  instead  of  Chains. 
Strictly  First-Class  in  every  Detail. 


Made  in  four  sizes. 


Type  No.  3— George  Gynn  Brickyard,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Mounted  on  Car  Wheels 

or  Traction  Wheels. 


Economical  for  brickyards  30,000  to  40,000  daily  capacity.  Operated  by  one  man  for  outputs  up  to  125,000  brick  per  day. 


WRITE  US  FOR  CATALOGUES  OR  INFORMATION. 


THE  THEW  AUTOMATIC  SHOVEL  CO.. 


LORAIN, 

OHIO. 
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NO.  1  AUGER  BRICK  MACHINE. 


Dry  Pans 
Wet  Pans 
Elevators 


Automatic  Tables 
Hand  Tables 
Represses 


Pug  Mills 
Drier  Cars 
Disintegrators 


L 


Send  for  Our  NeW  Catalog . 

The  Bonnot  Company,  Canton,  O. 


J 
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(gj  Auger  Machine.  Combination  Machine.  ^gj 

I  UP  TO  DATE  ITACHINERY I 


For  making  all  kinds  of  Brick- 
Dry  Pressed,  Wire  Cut,  Sand  Moulded. 

BRICKYARD  SPECIALTIES 
LABOR-SAVING  DEVICES 
FULL  LINE  OF  SUPPLIES 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

CHICAGO  BRICK  MACHINERY  CO., 
Great  Hortltern  Bldg.,  No.  77  Jackson  Blvd.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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The  Multiple  Down-Draft  Kiln. 

An  improvement  on  the  Down=draft,  as  well  as  the  old  style  continuous.  A  battery  of  about  eight  ordinary  size  round  down-draft  kilns,  which  are 
connected  by  a  scientific  arrangement  of  flues  so  that  the  draft  and  combustion  draws  from  kiln  to  kiln.  If  the  kiln  is  under  full  fire,  the 
combustion  draws  into  the  next  kiln  for  steaming  and  heating.  When  kiln  under  full  fire  is  closed,  the  next  kiln  is  ready  for  full  fire.  The 
heat  from  the  cooling  kilns  is  utilized  for  combustion  draft  of  the  kiln  under  fire.  The  withdrawing  heat  from  the  cooling  kiln  is  governed  by  a 
damper  as  much  as  the  clay  ware  will  stand  without  checking,  or  the  heat  may  be  left  for  some  time  before  withdrawing.  A  battery  of  eight  kilns 
is  best  so  that  setting  in  the  green  ware,  steaming,  heating,  full  fire  cooling,  and  taking  the  ware  out  of  the  kilns,  can  be  continued  indefinitely, 
insuring  a  steady  operation. 

For  clay  or  shale  of  a  very  rich  nature  the  square  kilns  are  better  adapted  to  a  battery  of  eight  kilns,  four  side  by  side  about  16  to  18  feet  wide 
and  20  to  30  feet  long,  leaving  room  enough  between  ends  for  excess.  Specially,  if  clay  ware  is  undergoing  a  very  high  vitrification,  and  annealing. 
The  heat  of  the  cooling  kiln  is  drawn  by  two  horizontal  flues  on  each  side  of  the  crown  without  any  inlet  of  cold  air,  then  utilized  on  other  kilns 
of  green  ware.  The  furnaces  to  my  kilns  are  so  constructed  as  to  form  a  double  hot  air  twin  draft  coking  tat  le.  The  time  to  burn  one  of  my  kilns 
is  about  three  days;  some  clay  may  take  a  little  longer,  others  will  take  less.  I  have  burned  a  kiln  in  60  hours  settled  10  inches  in  a  kiln  set  32 
brick  high,  with  a  stack  105  feet  high. 

Saving  time  in  burning  means  saving  money;  saving  fuel  and  saving  labor —there  is  less  shoveling  to  do.  KAUL  KILNS  are  for  high  grade  clay 
ware,  for  they  burn  as  well  as  any  down  draft  kiln,  and  better  than  the  old  continuous  or  Dutch  kilns.  They  are  easy  to  operate  for  anyone  who 
understands  burning.  Old  kilns,  if  not  too  far  apart,  can  be  altered  to  this  process.  The  kiln  has  been  in  operation  for  three  years.  I  will  rebuild 
kilns,  or  construct  new  ones,  and  guarantee  results.  FOR  INFORMATION,  WRITE  TO 

KILN  PATENTED  March  23,  1904.]  C.  f.  KAUL  Madison.  Neb. 


HAIGH’S  NEW  SYSTEM  OF  CONTINUOUS  KILN. 

Arranged  to  Suit  All  Locations.  These  Kilns  Can  be  Seen  Burning 

Roofing  Tile,  Dry  Pressed  Facing, 

Paving  and  Common  Building  Brick. 


POINTS  OF  SUPERIORITY.  Cheapness  in  Construction.  Easy  to  Understand  and  Operate.  Perfectly  free  from  any  Nuisance.  Will 
save  more  than  one-half  of  the  fuel  used  on  other  kilns.  Specially  adapted  for  Utilizing  Waste  Heat  for  Drying  Purposes,  and  which  is  being 
done  most  successfully. 

HAIGH'S  KILN  ARCH  RAISER — Every  brickmaker  who  has  kilns  with  an  arch  on  should  have  one. 

^particulars,  address  H.  HA.IGH,  Brick  Works  Engineer,  Cat  skill,  N.Y. 


The  EUDALY  DRAFT  KILNS. 


STEAM  and  AIR  BLOWER  and  HOT  AIR  DRYING  SYSTEM. 


These  kilns  are  built  round  or  square  and  of  any  size  to  suit  the  kind  oi  wares,  and  daily  capacity  ol  the  plant. 
Burns  uniform  and  all  hard.  Economical  in  constiuction  and  operation. 

The  Eudaly  Combination  Furnace  burns  any  kind  of  fuel.  This  is  the  best  furnace  known  for  burning  wood, 

coal,  slack  coal  or  wood  and  coal  combined. 

The  Eudaly  Adjustable  Steam  and  Air  Blower  is  something  new  and  is  especially  adapted  to  the  burning  oi 

culm  or  coal  dust  economically. 

The  Eudaly  System  of  utilizing  the  waste  heat  from  cooling  kilns  is  one  of  the  greatest  fuel  savers  known. 

\A I,  A.  EUDALY,  509  Jobostoq  Bldg.  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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£25  NATIONAL-  BRICK  DRYER 


STEEL  FOUNDATION  and 
STEEL  ROOF  SUPPORTS 


Bar  boars  ville,  W.  Va.,  December  20,  1904. 

Gentlemen  : 

We  are  operating  your  Dryer  with  EXHAUST  STEAM  and  turning 
out  more  brick  than  the  guarantee  calls  for.  We  are  highly  pleased  in 
all  respects.  THE  GUY  AN  VALLEY  BRICK  CO. 


The  National  Patented 


Eliminate  All  Woodwork 
Below  the  Ceiling  Line. 


Dry  Your  Brick  With  Dxhaust  Steam  and  Save  Money • 


THE  NATIONAL  DRIER  AND  CARS  are  Endorsed  by  Representative  Brickmakers  Throughout  the  Country. 
Write  for  descriptive  catalogue.  A  postal  will  bring  it. 


The  National 


Dry  Kiln  Company, 


C.  H.  BEALE,  Southern  Manager,  Montgomery,  Ala. 
TATUM  &  BOWEN,  Pacific  Coast  Agents,  Seattle,  Wash., 
Portland,  Ore.,  and  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


1118  East  Maryland  St., 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


THE  YOUNGREN  CONTINUOUS  KILN. 


Office  of 

TIFFANY  ENAMELED  BRICK  COMPANY, 

Awarded  Grand  Prize 
Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition. 

Momence,  Ill.,  April  12,  1905. 

P.  L.  Youngren,  Esq.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.: 

Dear  Sir — Replying  to  your  favor  of  the  10th  inst.,  we  take  pleasure  in  testifying  to 
the  merits  of  the  “Youngren  Continuous  Kiln”  (12  chambers)  which  we  are  now  using, 
and  have  been  using  since  July  6,  1903.  With  it  we  are  able  to  burn  our  biscuit  brick  with 
a  large  saving  of  fuel,  using  one  twenty- ton  car  of  coal  where  we  formerly  used  three  for 
the  same  quantity  of  brick. 

Our  biscuit  brick  are  carried  to  a  temperature  higher  than  the  ordinary  pressed  brick, 
and  there  is  no  trouble  either  in  obtaining  any  degree  of  heat  required,  and  it  is  easy  to 
control  and  keep  even  temperature  throughout  the  kiln.  Either  an  oxidizing  or  reducing 
fire  can  be  had,  and  the  heat  thrown  into  any  part  of  the  kiln  desired. 

Wishing  you  continued  success,  and  with  kindest  regards  from  all  here,  we  are 
Very  truly  yours,  TIFFANY  ENAMELED  BRICK  CO. 

J.  Vanlnwagen,  Jr.,  Vice-President. 


The  only  continuous  kiln  adapted  to  the  burning-  of  high  grade  brick.  No  coal  put  on 
the  brick.  The  coal  is  converted  into  gas  before  entering  the  kiln,  resulting  in  uniform  and 
clean  burns.  Absolute  control  of  the  heat.  No  experiment.  Write  for  further  informa¬ 
tion  to 


f 
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THE  POTTS 


HORIZONTAL 

Brick  flachines 


Well  built  of  good  material. 

H  ave  the  largest  tempering  capacity. 

Make  a  brick  having  cleat),  sharp 
corners  and  smooth  surfaces. 

Simple  in  construction,  strong  and  dur¬ 
able. 


Disintegrators 

having  chilled  rolls,  ring  oiling 
bearings  and  adjustable  steel 
cutting  bars  made  in  any  size 
required,  single  or  compound. 


i 

V  =’■  ;<• 
\ 


Sanders 

which  do  the  work  perfectly, 
with  no  wear  on  moulds;  they 
have  no  light,  complicated 
parts  to  wear  or  break. 


We  manufacture  a  complete  line  of  Brickyard  Supplies,  Clay  Cars, 
\\  inding  Drums,  Pug  Mills,  Trucks,  Barrows  and  Moulds. 

Write  for  our  new  Catalog. 


C.  Sc  A.  POTTS  Sc  CO., 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Mention  The  CUy- Worker, 
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The  following  letter  requires  some  explanation  to  be  thoroughly  un¬ 
derstood,  as  follows:  The  Indiana  Brick  Co.,  of  Anderson,  Ind.,  operate 
a  two-machine  brick  plant.  About  one  year  ago  they  were  persuaded  by 
one  of  our  competitors  to  put  their  machine  alongside  of  the  Potts,  they 
giving  a  strong  guarantee  that  it  should  do  more  and  better  work  than 
was  being  done  by  the  Potts  machine. 

UHE  FOLLOWING  LETTER  SHOWS 

THE  RESULT. 

I  N  D  I  AN  A  BRICK  CO. 

Manufacturers  of 

Red  Brick,  Paving,  Building,  Sewer,  etc. 

Anderson,  Ind.,  April  17,  1905. 

C.  &  A.  Potts  &  Co., 

Indianapolis,  Ind.: 

Gentlemen — We  have  both  of  your  mills  running  now  and 
making  75,000  (capacity  of  dryer)  good,  clean,  square  brick  every 

day.  The  old  H - is  sitting  outside  of  the  building.  At  any 

time  now  that  you  want  to  send  anyone  up,  you  can  show  them 
two  Potts  machines  in  operation.  Very  truly  yours, 

INDIANA  BRICK  CO. 

MORAL  — Don’t  follow  in  the  steps  of  the  Indiana  Brick  Co. 
and  be  lead  astray  by  the  claim  of  our  competitors  that  their  machine  is 
just  as  good  as  the  Potts.  It  is  expensive,  and  there  is  no  such  machine 
on  the  market  today.  The  Potts  Horizontal  Machine  is  the  best,  and  has 
no  equal.  Write  for  catalogue  and  prices. 


C.  Sc  A. 


Mention  the  Cl, AY-WORKER 


Ss,  Ind. 
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MARTIN 


LANCASTER,  PA.,  U.  S.  A. 


WE  GUARANTEE  SATISFACTION  EVERY  TIME. 


Don’t 

Forget  that  we 
design  and  equip 
complete  BRICK 
PLANTS  to 
make  good  brick: 

Those  with 
square  corners 
and  edges,  and 
smooth  faces. 


Points 

to  consider  in 
buying  machin= 
ery  are 
Construction 
Adaptability 
Results 
Cost. 


Our 


SAND  DRYER 

is  a 

Brickyard  Necessity. 


Simply  start  the  fire 
and  the  Dryer  does  the 
rest. 


Do 

you  need  any 

CRUSHING  MACHINERY 

about  your  plant? 

U 

so,  ask  us  to  send  you 
our  new  Catalog  W, 
just  from  the  printer. 


WE 

FURNISH  EVERYTHING 
A 

BRICKMAKER 

NEEDS. 
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“New  Haven” 
Brick  Machines. 


Soft 

Clay 

Brick 

Machines 

Are 

the 

Only 


The  Eastern  Machinery  Co., 

New  Haven,  Conn. 


We 

Build, 

and 

We 

Build 

Them 

Well. 

Stout 

Shafts, 

Long 

Bearings, 

Large 

Oil 


Holes, 

Strong 

Gears, 

Steel 

Liners 

and 

Other 

Details 

in 


Proportion. 
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Hercules 


CAPACITY,  40,000  TO  50,000  IN  10  HOURS 


The  Best 
Machines  and 
Supplies 
in  the 

United  States. 

Standard 
Brick  Machines, 
Sanders, 
hoists, 
Dump  Cars, 
Belt  Elevators, 
Clay  Conveyors, 
Dryer  Cars, 
Sand  Dryers, 


Pug-Mills, 
Dump  Tables, 
Barrows, 
Brick  Wagons, 
Dump  Carts, 
Molds  a 
Specialty 
(any  desired 
shape.) 

In  fact, 
Everything 
in  the 

Way  of  Supplies. 


New  Plant  of  the  Horton  Mfg.  Co.,  at  Painesville,  Ohio, 


Brick  Plants  equipped  with  our  Steam  Dryer,  with  Self-Regulating;  De¬ 
vice  save  the  operater  money.  We  are  prepared  to  install  machinery  and 
other  necessaries  for  brickyards  in  the  shortest  possible  time,  and  our  prices 
are  right.  Let  us  hear  of  your  wants. 


The  Holton  JVIanufaettmng  Company 


1 

V ^  ~j 

1 

sa 

w  -  ~ 

Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 


CL>7lbr^WO 
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Arnold=Creager  Co.’s 

S.  5.  S. 

Brick  flachine. 


/ 


SIMPLE] 

STRONG 

AND 

SUCCESSFUI, 


\ 


If  you  are  looking  for  the  machine  that  has  the  most  good  qualities,  please  investigate  this 

one.  It  has  all  the  desirable  features  found  in  any  horizontal  soft  mud  steel  and  iron  machine,  price  in= 
eluded.  You  can  see  for  yourself — one  pair  Gears,  one  Countershaft,  with  friction  clutch,  Inside  Press,  Auto¬ 
matic  Mould  Relief,  Drop  Table.  All  parts  easily  accessible. 


A  complete  line  of  Soft  Mud  BricK  Machinery,  Pug  Mills,  Disinte* 
grators,  Winding  Drums,  Clay  Cars,  etc. 


Roller  Bearing  Brick  Barrow. 


Good  Assortment  of  Barrows  and  T rucks,  including  our  Spring  Brick 
Wagon,  either  wood  or  steel. 


PERFECTION  MOULDS. 


r'---  :  - 


[Patented  Jan.  28,  1902.] 

No  more  bother  with  vents. 

Makes  first-class  brick. 

Does  what  brickmakers  have  been  looking  for  for 
years. 

Have  been  tried  and  found  successful. 


A  full  line  of  high-grade  brick  and  tile  yard  supplies.  Get  our  catalog  and  prices  before  you  buy. 

THE  ARNOLD-CREAOER  CO., 

New  London  and  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


Cable  Address,  “Automatic.” 
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A  MIGHTY  GOOD 
AUTOMATIC  CUTTE,R 


Let  us  know  your  cutting  require* 
merits.  No  matter  what  kind  of  ware, 
or  how  much  of  it,  and  we  will  tell 
you  what  a  good  machine  for  your  pur= 
pose  will  cost  you.  We  will  also  tell 
you  where  to  go  to  see  a  similar  ma= 
chine  in  operation.  If  you  buy  a 

m 

Brewer  you  will  get  a  mighty  good 
machine;  none  better. 


H.  BREWER  <S  COMPANY, 

TE.CUMSEH,  MICHIGAN. 


bf'-lVO  <gfe^ 
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The  STEELE  No.  5  MACHINE 


=W*.$ 


IS  ALL  THAT  A  HIGH  GRADE  BRICK  MACHINE  SHOULD  BE. 

All  the  principal  bearing’s  are  on  the  main  frame,  and  the  outerboard  bearing  is  on 
the  same  foundation.  All  pinions  are  of  steel,  and  the  machine  is  built  for  the  most 
exacting  service  in  the  largest  brick  plants.  In  connection  with  our  CONTINUOUS 
ROTARY  CUTTER  it  makes  a  brick  machine  the  equal,  we  think,  the  superior,  of 
any  on  the  market.  Capacity,  50,000  to  100,000  bricks  per  day.  Weight,  approximately, 
20,000  pounds. 


THE  BICKERSTAFF  BRICK  COMPANY. 

Manufacturers  of  , 

Plain,  Ornamental  and  Pressed  Brick. 

Columbus,  Ga.,  April  i,  1905. 

Messrs.  J.  C.  Steele  &  Sons,  Statesville,  N.  C.: 

Gentlemen  —  We  enclose  herewith  settlement  for  the  brick  machine.  We  take 
pleasure  in  stating  that  the  machine  is  “O.  K.”  in  every  respect  and  runs  as  easily  as  a 
sewing  machine.  It  makes  many  brick  and  good  brick.  Need  we  add  that  we  are 
thoroughly  pleased.  Wishing  you  the  SUCCESS  that  your  machine  so  richly  deserves, 
we  are,  Very  truly, 

BICKERSTAFF  BRICK  COMPANY, 

By  A.  H.  Bickerstaff. 

(This  company  is  using  our  No.  5  Brick  Machine  with  Continuous  Rotary  Automatic 
End  Cutting  Table.) 


WRITE,  FOR  NEW  CATALOGUE,  No.  8  AND  BOOKLET  “RECENT  RESULTS.” 


J.  C.  STEELE  &  SONS 

STATESVILLE,  N.  C. 

SUCCESS  BRICK  MACHINERY  CO..  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Western  Agents. 
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The  J.  D.  Fate 

Plymouth,  Richland  Co.,  Ohio. 


“IMPERIAL.” 

This  is  the  Imperial  size  Combined  Machine,  and  in  the  cut  of  this  machine  we  have  left  off  the  gear  cover  so  as  to  show 
the  bridge  and  boxing  in  which  the  rear  end  of  the  pug  shafts  run  and  by  which  these  shafts  are  supported,  giving  additional 
strength  and  making  them  more  rigid.  This  we  consider  one  of  the  most  valuable  features  of  the  machine. 

This  machine  is  arranged  for  making  drain  tile,  and  has  a  vertical  attachment  for  large  tile.  Weight  of  machine,  12,000 
pounds ;  capacity,  30,000  to  50,000  brick  per  day. 


Our  “Premier”  Machine  is  built  on  the  same  lines  as  the  “Imperial,”  except  larger  and  heavier.  It  has  a  capacity  of  from 
60,000  to  100,000  brick  per  day  and  weighs  20,000  pounds. 


“HUMMER.” 


This  was  the  first  of  our  Combined  Machines  and  has  proven  its  worth  on  many  a  hard  fought  field.  It  is  made  better  now 
than  ever  before,  and  the  man  who  wants  a  medium  capacity  machine  will  make  no  mistake  in  buying  it.  Weight,  7,000 
pounds  ;  capacity,  25,000  to  30,000  brick  per  day. 


Mention  the  Clay-Worker. 
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NO  DOUBT  about  it — it  is  a  fact, 
conceded  by  every  user,  that  the 
Wonder  is  the  best.  Why  not  try  one? 


WONDER  BRICK  MACHINE. 


We  have  the  best  roofing  tile  proposition 
ever  offered.  Write  us.  Let  us  tell  you 
about  it. 


The  Wallace  flfg.  Co. 

FRANKFORT,  IND.,  U.  S.  A. 


Mention  the  Clay-Worker. 
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Office  of 

MT.  OLIVE  BRICK  COMPANY, 

Manufacturers  of 

Building  and  Paving  Brick. 

Daily  Capacity,  30,000. 

Mt.  Olive,  Miss.,  April  10,  1905. 

Success  Brick  Machinery  Co.,  Memphis,  Tenn.: 

Gentlemen — In  reply  to  your  inquiry  of  3d  inst.  as  to  how  our  No.  4  Brick  Machine 
and  Perfection  Cutter  is  working,  we  take  pleasure  in  saying  that  it  is  all  you  recommend 
it  to  be,  and  from  the  day  we  started  it  until  now  it  is  giving  perfect  satisfaction.  We  ap¬ 
preciate  it  more  fully  for  the  fact  we  were  inexperienced  when  we  started  out  and  bought 
a  machine  that  we  consider  now  perfectly  worthless  and  a  continual  expense.  We  would 
not  give  our  No.  4  Machine  for  any  machine  we  know,  for  it  makes  brick  perfect,  good 
and  fast. 

Now  as  to  the  Cutter,  we  can’t  say  enough  for  it.  It  is  indeed  perfect;  works  like  a 
charm,  and  is  always  ready  for  duty,  and  cuts  the  brick  square.  In  fact,  we  don’t  see  any 
room  for  improvement.  It  has  never  given  us  a  moment’s  trouble. 

We  would  be  glad  to  have  you  send  anyone  here,  or  have  them  write  us,  that  con¬ 
templates  buying  a  machine,  and  we  will  take  pleasure  in  showing  them  the  machine  in 
operation.  We  would  like  to  see  everybody  have  a  good  machine,  one  that  is  not  always 
broken  down.  Yours,  etc.,  MT.  OLIVE  BRICK  CO. 


The  above  is  a  sample  of  numerous  letters  received  from  our  customers.  Why  not 
install  SUCCESS  Machinery  and  be  a  successful  brickmaker  ? 

Our  line  consists  of  five  sizes  in  stiff-mud  machines,  four  sizes  soft-mud  and  two  sizes 
dry-press,  including-  full  and  complete  line  of  preparatory  machinery  for  any  size  or  style 
of  machine  selected.  Please  do  not  forget  REID’S  SUCCESS  BRICK  CARS, 
they  are  truly  successes  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  and  recognized  by  all  as  being  the 
most  perfect  brick  cars  in  the  world. 


Success  BricK  Machinery  Company, 

Corner  Georgia  and  Tennessee  Streets, 

MEMPHIS,  TE.NN. 

Cable  Address:  “Success,”  Memphis,  Tenn.,  U.  S.  A. 
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The  World’s  Best  Clayworking  Machinery. 

A  full  description  of  these  and  a  hundred  other  machines  we  make  will  be  sent  upon  request. 


THE  AMERICAN  CLAY  MACHINERY  COMPANY 

BUCYRUS,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 

We  build  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  every  class  of  clay  products. 


ROOFING  TILE 
PRESS. 

We  build  four  styles  of 
Roofing  Tile  Presses  for 
the  pressing  of  Hip  Rolls, 
Crestings,  etc.  Write  for 
complete  description. 


DRY  AND  WET  PANS. 

We  build  twenty  styles  of  Dry  and  Wet  Pans  in  varying  capacity.  They 
are  all  constructed  of  iron  and  steel  and  are  most  substantial.  A  complete 
description  of  the  full  line  will  be  sent  for  the  asking. 


CHAMPION  MOLD 
SANDER. 

This  is  an  excellent  machine  and 
sands  molds  evenly  and  economic¬ 
ally.  It  is  entirely  automatic.  Send 
for  description. 


SEWER  PIPE 
MACHINERY. 

We  build  three  styles  of 
Sewer  Pipe  Presses  together 
with  all  appliances  for  a 
complete  plant.  Send  for 
our  big  catalogue. 


AUTOMATIC.  END  CUT,  BRICK  CUTTER,  STYLE  “P.” 

For  end-cut  brick  this  machine  is  excellent.  We  build  several  styles  of 
automatic  cutting  tables.  Write  for  particulars 


WASTE  HEAT 
AND 
STEAM 
DRYERS. 

We  build  both 
waste  heat  and 
steam  dryers  and 
can  dry  the  most 
tender  clay.  Plans 
and  estimates  fur¬ 
nished  upon  appli¬ 
cation.  We  can 
dry  your  product 
a  t  one-half  the 
present  cost  or 
less.  The  cut  is  of 
our  waste  heat 
dryer  outfit. 


OUR  LINE  OF  CARS. 

We  build  dry  cars  and  clay  dump  cars  in  forty  varieties.  Send  for  car 
catalogue,  as  it  is  sure  to  contain  just  what  you  want. 


SAND  MOLD  BRICK 
MACHINE. 

This  machine  is  espe¬ 
cially  adapted  for  sand 
mold  brick.  It  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  machine.  Write 
for  a  complete  descrip¬ 
tion. 
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AUTOMATIC  CUTTER 

Is  ‘‘Just  as  Good”  as  This. 


ROTATING  AUTOMATIC  CUTTER.  Patented. 


Why  waste  time  and  money  using  Cutters  which  are  frequently  out 
of  order  and  cannot  be  depended  upon  to  do  good  work? 

Why  not  produce  brick  ol  finest  quality  when  it  can  be  done 
with  less  expense? 

A  multitude  of  others  have  found  it  profitable  to  use  this  Apparatus. 
Why  should  you  not  use  it  also? 

You  will  be  satisfied  with  it. 

We  will  prove  this  statement  if  you  will  give  us  opportunity. 


E.  1W.  FREESE  Sc  GO., 


Gallon,  Ohio, 


Mention  the  Clay-Worker. 
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Union  Brick  Machines 

With  Pug  Mill  Combined. 


UNION  BRICK  MACHINE  NO.  I  SIZE. 


We  build  these  Machines  in  five  (5)  sizes. 

Their  reputation  tor  convenience,  economy  and  satisfactory  ser¬ 
vice  generally  is  established  by  their  use  in  scores  of  the  best  Brick  Plants. 


E.  M.  FREES 


OHIo 


Mention  the  Clay-Worker. 
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SAVE  LABOR,  SAVE  EXPENSE 

That  Makes  Profits. 


This  car  is  specially  de¬ 
signed  for  the  drying  of 
soft  mud  brick,  using 
wooden  or  steel  pallets. 
Special  attention  is  called 
to  the  steel  plate  gussets 
trussing  the  lower  ends 
of  the  uprights,  which  is 
much  superior  to  the  cast 
brackets. 


No.  245 A.  Double  Deck  Tunnel  Dryer  Car.  Wooden  Decks. 

FOR  SIZES  AND  PRICES,  WRITE 


The  Cleveland  Car  Company, 

West  Paris.,  Ohio. 


The  Best  for  the  Least  Money. 

Our  Complete  Combined  Outfit,  Consisting  of  the  Extra  Heavy  Iron  Quaker 
Brick  Machine,  Spiral  Pug  Mill  and  Mold  Sanding  Machines. 


THIS  OUTFIT  is  intended  for  fire 
brick,  common  brick,  or  street  pav¬ 
ers.  Its  capacity  is  only  limited  by  the 
ability  to  handle  the  product. 

As  will  be  seen,  the  manner  of  gear¬ 
ing  has  been  simplified  to  the  utmost 
extent,  thus  reducing  the  power  re¬ 
quired,  so  that  a  fifteen  to  twenty  horse¬ 
power  engine  will  run  it  with  ease. 
No  line  or  counter  shafting  necessary. 
No  extra  pulleys  or  belting,  and  the 
most  reasonable  in  price. 

I  carry  in  stock  a  full  line  of  first- 
class  brickyard  supplies  at  a  very  rea¬ 
sonable  price. 

1905  CATALOGUE  MAILED  FREE  ON 
APPLICATION. 


JAMES  W. 

Successor  to 

S.  K.  FLETCHER. 

W,  L.  KIDNEY,  Sales  Agent,  Capetown,  South  Africa. 


HEINSLEY, 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

J.  L.  NEILSON  &  CO.,  Agent,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba. 
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theHARRINGTON»RING  PERFORATING  CO 

•  « 


PERFORATED  STEEL  FOR  CLAY  SCREENS. 


Samples  or  blue  prints  with  prices  furnished  on  request. 


For  Chute  or  Gravity  Screens,  Shaking  or  Vibrating  Screens,  Revolving  Screens,  Dry  Pan  Screens. 
For  Cleaning  and  Grading  Clay,  Shale,  Sand,  Cement,  Coal,  Stone,  Etc. 

For  Pallets  or  Trays,  Car  Bottoms,  Drying  Floors,  Conveyor  Bottoms,  Separators,  Etc. 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE 
No.  114  Liberty  St. 


No.  231  North  Union  Street, 

CHICAGO,  ILL.,  U.  S.  A. 


Synonyms 


I  FOR  DUTCH  i 


A  Wasteless  Dryer— A  Rodgers  Dryer 

Dry  your  brick  with  a  Rodgers  Dryer  and  you’ll 

WASTE  NO  TIME. 

WASTE  NO  HEAT. 

WASTE  NO  BRICK. 

AN  ABSOLUTELY  WASTELESS  DRYER. 

A  MONEY=SAVER?  WE’VE  GOT  IT. 

A  MONEY=M  AKER  ?  YOU  CAN  GET  IT. 


L.  E.  RODGERS  ENGINEERING  CO. 

Waste  Heat  Drier  Specialists. 


303-305  DEARBORN  ST. 


CHICAGO. 
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The  Boyd  Brick  Press 


Four-Mold 

Boyd 

“Special.” 


A  Business  Proposition. 

We  will  send  to  any  responsible  party  a  BOYD  BR.ICK.  PRESS  ON  TRIAL  and  sub¬ 
ject  to  purchase  after  the  making  and  burning  of  one  or  more  kilns  of  brick.  We  take  the  machine  back  if 

not  satisfactory. 

TUB  BOYD  BRICK  PRESS  exerts  greater  pressure,  holds  it  longer,  puts  more  clay  into  brick, 
and  makes  stronger  brick  than  any  other  Brick  Press  made.  Especially  adapted  for  working  shales,  and  is 
the  only  successful  machine  for  making  fire  brick. 

ARE  BOYD  PRESSES  are  fitted  with  our  IMPROVED  PATENTED  MOLD  BOX,  the  liners  of 
which  are  made  of  the  hardest  and  toughest  known  metal,  which  can  be  reground  at  low  cost  when  worn. 
The  molds  can  be  changed  in  a  few  minutes. 

ITS  RECORD :  More  Boyd  Presses  in  actual  operation  than  of  all  other  Press  Brick  Machines 
combined.  Write  for  General  Catalogue  No.  io. 


Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White  Company, 

Office  and  Works,  57th  and  Wallace  Sts.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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The  Boyd  Brick  Press 


The  ’97  Model. 


THE  *97  MODEL  BOYD  BR.ICK.  PR.ESS  has  enormous  strength  and  great  durability  ;  it 
is  compact ;  the  adjustments  are  convenient ;  it  operates  quietly  and  smoothly;  the  workmanship  and 
material  are  of  the  best ;  the  design  ingenious,  and  shows  the  most  perfect  application  of  scientific  and 
mechanical  principles  to  the  art  of  brickmaking. 

THE  BOYD  is  the  only  Brick  Press  provided  with  an  independent  adjusting  device  for  regulat¬ 
ing  the  amount  of  clay  in  the  molds  and  the  pressure  on  the  brick.  This  feature  positively  ensures  equal 
pressure  and  finish  on  both  sides  of  the  brick,  and  no  granulated  or  soft  centers. 

Sent  on  trial  and  fully  guaranteed.  Kighty  presses  of  this  pattern  now  in  use.  Cannot  be  broken 
in  pressing  brick.  Write  for  descriptive  catalogue  No.  9. 

Chisholm,  Boyd  €$  White  Company, 

Office  and  Works:  57th  and  Wallace  Sts.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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Do  You  Know— 

That  we  are  building-  the  best  Sand-Lime  Brick  Plants  being-  erected  in  this 
country  today? 

Have  just  completed  and  turned  over  to  the  purchasers  a  double  Sand-Lime 
Plant,  and  made  our  guarantee  good  on  the  trial  run.  Machinery  satisfactory.  Product 
perfect.  Everybody  happy. 

Let  us  tell  you  about  our  machinery,  including  our  celebrated  Ross-Keller  Triple 
Pressure  Brick  Press,  which  has  no  equal  for  strength  and  efficiency. 


Adopted  and  pur¬ 
chased  by  the 
United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  for  use  in 
the  Federal  Prison 
at  Ft.  Leaven¬ 
worth,  Kansas. 


Our  Presses 
are  Adapted 
to  Shales, 
Clays,  Sand- 
Lime  and  Cement 
Mixtures. 


For  prices  and  particulars  address 

Ross-Keller  Triple  Pressure  Brick  Machine  Co. 

Fullerton  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  U.  S.  A. 


GEORGE  M.  McDOWELL, 

Sales  Agent  for  Pacific  Coast,  Portland,  Ore. 
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The  pernholtz  Brick  Press. 

Simple— Capable— Economical— Guaranteed. 


THE  NEW  FOUR-MOLD  FERNHOLTZ. 


UClhy  is  it  the  Best  Dry  Press  Ever  Built? 


ist.  Because  it  exerts  greater  pressure  and  holds  it  4th. 

on  the  material  longer  than  any  other  Dry  Press. 

2nd.  Because  it  takes  less  power  to  operate  it  we  5  th. 
use  a  six-inch  belt. 

3rd.  Because  it  is  fitted  with  the  Fernholtz  Patent 

Mold  Box,  the  best  made.  ^th- 


Because  it  costs  less  for  repairs,  and  is  so  con¬ 
structed  that  all  parts  are  accessible. 

Because  it  presses  the  material  from  both  bot¬ 
tom  and  top,  producing  a  uniform  sold  brick  with¬ 
out  granulated  centers. 

Because  it  is  the  only  distinct  cam  movement 
press  on  the  market. 


We  manufacture  Hand  Presses,  Pulverizers,  Mixers  and  a  complete  line 

of  brickyard  supplies. 


The  pernholtz  Brick  machinery  Company 


Boyle  Avenue  and  Old  JVIanehester  l^oad,  St.  liouis,  mo. 
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New  Model 
Berg  Brick  Press 


Manufactured  by 

Msn  Foundry  &  Plains  works, 

ANDERSON,  IND. 


Still  in  the 
Lead 

AND 

One  Step 
Further 
Forward. 

Even  stronger  than 
ever,  and  all  self=con= 
tained.  Greater  pres= 
sure  and  fewer  work* 
ing  parts  than  any 
other  machine.  Sim» 
pie,  massive,  compact, 
and  SHIPPED  IN  ONE 
PIECE. 


Sold  by 

CHICAGO  BRICK  MACHINERY  CO., 

Great  Northern  Bldg:,  rhimo-n 
No.  77  Jackson  Blvd.  '-n,c‘|gO. 


Back  View. 
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TI  BEST  GUIDE 

to  a  successful  career  is  found  in  being 

W  GOOD  COIMJIf  FROJII  THE 

START. 

That’s  the  point  we  want  to  emphasize 
this  month. 


The  Best  Guide. 


But  think  it  over, 
Brother, 

“The  Press  That 
Scott  Builds” 

is  mighty  good  com¬ 
pany  to  keep  in. 

If  you  don’t  believe 
it,  write  for  that  special 
letter  entitled: 

“A  Good  Name  is  Rather  to  be 
Chosen  Than  Great  Riches.” 


Stoll  maiMuni 


The  Improved  Jtndrus  Four-Mold  Press. 


y 


Have  you  heard  that  we  are  building  the  Scott  Nine-Foot  Dry 
Pan?  Well,  we  couldn’t  help  it.  Our  friends  made  us  do  it. 


609  Commonwealth  Trust  Bldg. 
ST.  LOUIS. 
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The  Grath  Special  Four  and  Five  Mold  Brick  Press 
for  Dry  or  Serai-Dry  Clay  and  Sand-Lime  Brick. 


The  Grath  Special  Two  and  Three  Mold 
Brick  Press. 


The  Grath  Special  One  and  Two  Mold  Brick 
Press,  for  Plain  and  Ornamental  Brick, 
on  Edge  or  on  Flat. 


The  Grath  Special  Hand-Power  Brick 
Press,  for  Plain  and  Ornamental 
Press  Brick. 


The  Grath  Revolving  Roofing 
Tile  Press. 

Strongest  and  Simplest  Made. 


The  Grath  Roofing  Tile  and  Trimming  Press. 
No  Roofing  Tile  Plant 
Complete  Without  This  Press. 


Positively  the  Best  Line  of  Press  Brick  and  Roofing  Tile  Machinery 
in  the  Market.  Fully  Guaranteed. 


We  have  the  Latest  and  Best  Kilns  for 
Burning  All  Kinds  of  Clay  Ware. 


Our  Improved  Gas  and  Coking  Furnace 
is  the  Best,  Simplest  and  Easiest  to 
Handle,  and  Will  Give  Satisfaction. 


Our  New  Solid  Bottom  Furnace,  With 
Vertical  Grates,  is  the  Best  Furnace  Ever 
Invented  for  Lump  or  Mine  Run  Coal. 

Will  Produce  Any  Heat  Desired,  and 
Will  Improve  Your  Ware. 


The  Grath  Up-Draft  Kiln. 


The  Grath  Down-Draft  Kiln. 


MACHINERY  DEPARTMENT. 

The  Grath  Dry.  Semi-Dry  Clay  and 
Sand-Lime,  One  Two,  Four  and  Five 
Mold  Steam  Power  Brick  Presses. 

The  Grath  Dry  and  Semi  -Dry  Clay 
Hand  Power  Brick  Press. 

The  Grath  Roofing  Tile  Press  (Revolv¬ 
ing.) 

The  Grath  Roofing  Tile  Press  (for  Trim¬ 
mings.) 


SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED. 


Economy  Oil  Burners  for  Atomizing  Fuel  or  Crude  Oil  With 
Steam  or  Air  Pressure. 

BEST  AND  CHEAPEST  MADE. 


KILN  AND  FURNACE  DEP’T. 

The  Grath  Up- Draft  Kilns. 

The  Grath  Improved  Perforated 
Floor  Down-Draft  Kilns. 

The  Grath  Combined  Rad'ating  Floor 
and  Direct  Down-Draft  Kilns  (Round  and 
Square.) 

The  Grath  Down-Draft  Continuous 
Chamber  Kiln. 

The  Grath  Improved  Gas  and  Coking 
Furnaces. 

The  Grath  Improved  Solid  Bottom  Fur¬ 
naces  With  Vertical  Grates. 


Lieber’s  Code. 

Cable  Address : 
GRATH,  St.  Louis. 


Illinois  Supply  &  Construction  Co., 

ST.  LOUIS,  TWO. 


Long  Distance 
'Phone, 

Bell,  Main  235. 
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“Hucnnckes  System” 
Sand-Lime  Bricks  and  Blocks. 
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H.  HULNNEKES  COMPANY, 

Engineers  and  Contractors  for  the 
Erection  of  Sand=Lime  BricK  Factories. 

Wfctprn  Office*  Main  Offices: 

660  MonadnocK  Building,  1 1 4=1 1 8  liberty  Street, 

Chicago,  Ill.  New  YorK,  N.  Y. 
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A  GOOD  Screen  for  properly  screening  to  any  degree  of  fineness  a  great 
**  variety  of  materials,  and  especially  clay,  is  a  long  felt  want.  Our  Incline 
Agitating  Shaker  Screen  meets  the  requirements  of  the  trade  in  the  most  successful 
manner  possible. 

In  this  screen  we  have  one  of  large  capacity  for  small  floor  space  and  one  that 
will  screen  fine  without  clogging,  as  the  agitating  device  we  have  underneath 
the  screen  wire  prevents  any  clogging  of  the  screen  holes  when  screening  clay  or 
any  other  material  in  a  dry  or  semi-dry  condition.  The  screen  will  run  with 
little  power  and  without  any  shake  or  jar  to  the  building,  as  the  moving  parts 
are  well  balanced  by  an  adjustable  counter-weight  within  the  rim  of  the  balance 
or  fly  wheel 


Stedman’s  Improved  Disintegrator 
and  Pulverizer  for  Clays. 


For  Thoroughly 
Pulverizing  Clay  in  a 
Dry,  Semi-Dry  or 
Damp  Condition. 


Its  construction  is  such  that  it  will  not  clog  in  pulverizing  damp  clay,  and  the 
journal  bearings  are  constructed  dust  proof. 

Write  for  catalogue,  giving  full  description,  references  and  testimonials. 


AGITATING 

INCLINE 


STEDMANS 

SHAKER  SCREEN. 


Steelman  Foundry  &  Machine  Works, 

AURORA,  INDIANA. 


Handle  Your  Clay 
With  One  Man  and 


Uni  mew  Steam  motel. 


Especially  adapted  for  brickyard  require¬ 
ments.  The  shovel  operates  in  a  complete 
circle,  enabling  material  to  he  delivered  at 
side  or  in  rear  at  will.  The  Dipper  is  hung 
from  a  horizontally  moving  carriage  and  can 
be  adjusted  to  cut  to  any  desired  level. 


Only  One  Operator  Required. 

Wire  Cables  used  instead  of  Chains. 
Strictly  First-Class  in  every  Detail. 


Type  No.  0— Ohio  Brick  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Economical  for  brickyards  30,000  to  40,000  daily  capacity. 


Made  in  four  sizes. 

Mounted  on  Car  Wheels 

or  Traction  Wheels. 

Operated  by  one  man  for  outputs  up  to  125,000  brick  per  day. 


WRITE.  US  FOR  CATALOGUES  OR  INFORMATION. 

THE  THEW  AUTOMATIC  SHOVEL  CO.,  LSSftN 


■77/25-  CL,-ribr—iVO 
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WHAT  A  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  NATIONAL  BRICK  MANUFACTURERS’  ASSOCIATION  HAS  TO  SAY  ABOUT  THE 

WILLIAMS  TAILINGS  CRINDER. 


Mr.  Milton  F.  Williams,  Pres.,  2701  Broadway,  St.  Louis,  Mo.: 

Dear  Sir — Herewith  hand  you  a  check  for  balance  due  you  on  pulverizer.  I  think  that  you  are  right  in  the  sending  of  the  two 
cages  |-in.  and  f-in.  space,  same  to  he  shifted  to  suit  the  material.  I  suggest  that  you  also  send  us  one  of  the  breaker  bars,  and  also 
one  of  your  illustrated  catalogues.  The  one  we  have  is  at  the  works  and  we  want  one  at  the  office. 

Refer  any  of  our  brickmaker  friends  to  The  Horseheads  man  concerning  the  Williams  Pulverizer.  I  have  already  sent  word 
along  the  line  of  my  Western  New  York  friends  telling  them  of  the  good  tidings.  It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  be  able  to  say  to  my 
friends  “Williams — HE  IS  ALL  RIGHT.”  ,  Yours  truly,  R.  G.  Eisenhart. 

P.  S. — On  June  11th,  Mr.  Eisenhart  ordered  a  second  machine  for  regular  work. 


This  machine  shipped  Dec.  6,  1903.  No.  683. 

Total  number  of  machines  shipped  to  date,  887. 


Our  heavy  type  Ore  and  Clinker  Grinder, 
.  made  in  five  sizes.  The  smallest  from  3,000 
pounds  in  weight  to  the  largest  13,000 
pounds  in  weight.  It  is  designed  to  grind 
ore,  wet  or  dry,  and  to  grind  clinkers  for 
cement  plants  preparing  it  for  the  tube 
mills.  It  is  the  most  rapid  grinder  on  earth, 
provided  with  our  hand  wheel  adjustment, 
also  our  disc-plate  adjustment  for  taking 
up  wear. 


Williams  Patent  Crusher  and  Pulverizer  Co., 

2701  TO  2711  NORTH  BROADWAY, 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO.,  U.  S.  A. 


General  Sales  Office,  Suite  545,  Old  Colony  Bldg.,  Chicago,  III. 
Western  and  Pacific  Office,  42  Stuart  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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JOHNSONBURG  VITRIFIED  BRICK  CO 

Johnsonburg,  Penn. 

S  Brick  and  Block. 

High  Grade  Plre  Brick.  Samples  on  Application. 

■  1  ' ' 

Hew  Kim  Bilct  k  Paving  Co., 

Manufacturers  of 

YITBIFIED  PfllG  BP, 

Sewer  and  Hard  Building  Brick, 

•  •  •  ALSO  .  •  •  • 

Berlin  Vitrified  Brick  that  Withstands  all  Acids. 

...  s..T*k.  build, NO.  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

PRESTON  BRICK  COMPANY, 

Manufacturer  of 

Vitrified  Shale  Paving  Brick, 

SEWER  AND  HARD  BUILDING  BRICK. 
HornellvSville,  N.  Y. 

- 

SHAWMUT  VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICK  WORKS, 

Shawmut,  Pa.  Alfred  Yates,  Gen.  Mgr. 

Titiliied  Stale  and  Fire  Clay  Paving  BrlcKs  and  Blocks. 

Burned  in  Yates’  Patent  Kiln. 

Samples  and  Prices  on  Application. 

Do  You  Want  Clay? 

WE  OWN  AND  OPERATE  EXTENSIVE  DE¬ 
POSITS  OF  THE  VERY  BEST  GRADES. 

pipe  Clays,  Tet*t*a  Cotta  Clays,  I^ao*  ; 
lin,  and  piire  and  moulding  Sands. 

Have  been  in  the  busioess  for  TWENTY- FOUR 
years,  and  are  prepared  to  meet  every  reasonable  demand. 
Unsurpassed  shipping  facilities.  Prices  and  samples  free. 

The  BLOOMFIELD  CLAY  CO., 

(C.  A.  Bloomfield,  Treas.  and  Manager) 

P  O.Box4J3.  METUCHEN,  IN.  J. 

pavbiBPld,no  •  BRICK  AND  BLOCK  •  poUNE'ad^lk 

The  Barr  Clay  Co. 

C.  C.  Barr,  Pres.  -  Streator,  III. 

The  Eastern  Terra-Cotta,  Brick  and  Tile  Co. 

423  Old  South  Bldg.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Dealer  in  Face  Brick,  Fire  Proofing,  Sewer  Pipe,  Flue  Lin¬ 
ings,  and  all  structural  materials  of  clay. 

Prices  and  estimates  on  application. 

. 

Bricklaying 

By  OWEN  B.  MAGINN1S. 

A  Practical  Book  by  an  Experienced  Workman. 
This  work  represents  the  best  up-to-date  practice. 

100  pages  of  text.  150  engravings  illustrating 
clearly  every  important  phase  of  the  work.  Price, 
in  cloth  covers,  by  mail,  $1.50.  Full  table  of  con¬ 
tents  mailed  to  any  address  free.  Write  to 

T.  A.  RANDALL  <S  CO., 

Publishers, 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND.  ' 

VITRIFIED  FAYING  BRICK. 

A  valuable  treatise  on  the  manufacture  and  use  of 

Paving  Brick  up-to-date.  By  H.  A.  Wheeler,  E.  M. 

Mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  $1.00. 

T.  A.  RANDALL  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Indianapolis. 

STREET  PAVEMENTS 

and  PAVING  MATERIALS. 

A  Manual  of  City  Pavements:  The  Methods  and  Materials  of 
Their  Construction.  For  the  Use  of  Students,  Engi¬ 
neers,  and  City  Officials. 

By  GEORGE  W.  TILLSON,  C.  E., 

President  Brooklyn  Engineers’  Club,  Mem.  Am.  80c.  C.  E.,  Mem. 
Am.  80c.  Municipal  Improvements,  and  Prin.  Asst.  Engineer , 
Department  of  Highways,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

8vo.  xli+532  pages  ;  60  figures.  Cloth,  $4.00. 

Contents The  History  and  Development  of  Pavements.  Stone, 
Asphalt,  Brick-clays  and  the  Manufacture  of  Paving  Brick. 
Cement,  Cement  Mortar  and  Concrete.  The  Theory  of  Pave¬ 
ments.  Cobble  and  Stone-block  Pavements.  Asphalt  Pave¬ 
ments.  Brick  Pavements.  Wood  Pavements.  Broken-stone 
Pavements.  Plans  and  Specifications.  The  Construction  of 
Street-car  Tracks  in  Paved  Streets.  Width  of  Streets  and  Road¬ 
ways,  Curbs,  Sidewalks,  etc.  Asphalt  Plants. 

The  CI.AY  WOHKKH,  Indianapolis. 

Seger’s  Collected  Writings 

This  wonderful  hook  is  really  a  modern  encyclopaedia  of  the 
clay  industries.  It  is  not  a  high-priced  book  of  worthless  recipes, 
but  the  careful  investigation  and  explanation  of  all  the  great 
problems  of  the  clay  industries,  made  by  the  most  expert  and 
scientific  clayworker  who  ever  lived. 

In  this  monumental  German  work  of  some  1,000  pages,  we  have 
the  foundation  of  all  modern  knowledge  on  clays,  brick,  terra 
cotta,  pottery  bodies  and  glazes,  kilns,  kiln  gases,  etc. 

We  feel  assured  that  no  up-to-date  clayworker  can  afford  to 
be  without  this  work.  It  is  issued  in  two  volumes.  Vol.  I,  of  560 
pages.  Vol.  II  is  now  ready.  The  price  is  (#15.00)  for  the  two  vol¬ 
umes  ;  separate  volumes  #7.50  each,  paid  in  advance. 

Send  all  orders  to 

Committee—  .  .  _  .  e  •  , 

HdAawhefie0rver’ Chairman-  American  Ceramic  Society 

Stingy  Treas^Rookwood^ottery, 

A.a  V. 6B1  el'n?n  ge  r, Editor. 6r'  Cincinnati,  oW 
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The  Purington  Paving  Brick  Co., 

of  GALESBURG,  ILLINOIS, 

HAS  the  largest  and  best  equipped  plant  in  the  United  States  for  the  manufacture 
of  Paving  and  Sidewalk  Brick.  The  Galesburg  Paving  Brick  have  a  reputation 
second  to  none,  and  this  Company  points  with  pride  to  its  record  for  quality  of 
material  and  its  methods  of  conducting  its  business. 

Correspondence  respectfully  solicited. 


How  to  Properly  Construct 
Brick  Streets. 


Drop  us  a  postal  and  we  will  send  you  free  of  charge 
a  complete  set  of 

SPECIFICATIONS. 


TERRE  HAUTE  VITRIFIED  BRICK  CO. 

Successors  to 

TERRE  HAUTE  BRICK  AND  PIPE  CO., 

Terre  Haute,  Ind. 


Clinton  Paving 

Brick  Company, 

Manufacturers  of  the  Highest  Quality  of 

Paving  Brick 

Which  are  offered  to  the  municipalities  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  States  under  positive  guarantee  as  to  wearing 
quality.  None  better. 

Prices  and  samples  sent  on  application. 
Correspondence  solicited. 

Office  and  Works:  Clinton,  Ind. 


R.  D.  Culver, 

Pres,  and  Gen’l  Man. 


W.  P.  Whitney, 
Sec’y  and  Treas. 


The  Wabash  Clay  Co., 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  ALL  SHALE 


PAViNG 


BRICK 


AND 


BLOCKS 


Our  leading  brands  are  Poston  Block,  Wabash  Standards, 
“Specials,”  for  crossings  on  macadam  streets,  Gutter  Blocks 
and  Columbian  Sidewalk  Brick. 

Our  material  has  for  years  successfully  stood  the  heaviest 
traffic  of  Indianapolis,  Terre  Haute,  East  St.  Louis  and  dozens  of 
other  large  cities  of  Indiana  and  Illinois.  We  ask  investigation 
and  comparison  by  those  seeking  the  best  paving  material.  Sam¬ 
ples  furnished  on  application. 

Office  and  Works  at  VEEDERSBURG,  IND. 


Western  Brick  Co., 

DANVILLE,  ILL. 

Western  Pavers, 
Impervious  Red  Building 
Bricls.  Wire  Cut  and  Repressed. 

Capacity,  60,000,000  Yearly. 

F^IY/E  RAILROADS. 


T.  B.  McAVOY.  President.  FRANK  B.  McAVOY,  Sec.  and  Treas. 

McAvoy  Vitrified  Brick  Co., 

of  PHILADELPHIA,  PENNSYLVANIA. 

Is  the  largest  and  best  equipped  plant  in  the  East  for  the  manufacture  of 
Paving  Brick.  All  brick  sold  under  a  guarantee. 

Correspondence  solicited. 

OFFICE:— 1345  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia.  WORKS:— Perkiomen  Junction,  Penn. 
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BricK  Driers  Are 

Different 


Some  are  defective  in  principle— some  faulty  in  construction.  Some  have  complicated  machinery 
that  breaks  down  every  now  and  then  and  causes  costly  delays.  Many  are  a  constant  expense  and 
aggravation  in  a  number  of  other  ways. 

We  know  of  only  ONE  Drier  that  isn’t  handicapped  by  ANY  of  these  weaknesses.  That’s 


The  Standard 


NATURAL 

DRAFT 

STEAM 


Drier 


Being  capable  of  the  closest  regulation,  it  dries  all  varieties  of  clays  PROPEREY — draws  the 
moisture  out  of  the  heart  of  the  product  first  of  all — then  thoroughly  and  evenly  dries  every  brick 
through  and  through.  This  satisfactory  drying  takes  LESS  time  and  EESS  fuel  than  is  required  in 
drying  your  product  by  your  present  system,  whatever  that  may  be. 

We  know  that  it  is  better  than  every  other  Drier  because  its  many  users  who  have  tried 
out  the  other  systems,  say  so.  We  feel  so  positive  of  its  superiority  that  we  are  willing  to  gamble 
on  it — by  GUARANTEEING  that  it  will  give  entire  satisfaction. 

For  full  particulars  and  proof  ask 
us  to  mail  you  our  Catalogue  “R.” 

Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co., 

Indianapolis,  Indiana. 


The 


The  Official  Organ  of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  of  the  United  States  of  America. 


VOL.  XLIV. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

A  BRICKMAKER  ABROAD. 


FROM  NABULUS  TO  JERUSALEM  AND  JERICHO. 

LEAVING  NABULUS  (Ancient  Shechem)  the  journey 
was  continued  southward,  the  road  passing  between 
Ebal  and  Gerizim.  The  pilgrims  halted  at  Jacob’s 
Well  and  Joseph’s  Tomb,  places  of  'such  historic  interest, 
and  followed  the  road  to  the  right  of  the  Plain  of  Moreh. 

Here  Jacob  pastured  his  flocks,  and  there  are  still  green 
pastures  with  flocks  and  herds  grazing  in  this  fertile  valley. 
In  the  afternoon  a  stop  was  made  at  Shiloh  without  dismount¬ 
ing,  as  it  is  only  a  desolate  pile  of  rocks. 

This  was  a  day  crowded  with  interest,  and  we  were  al- 


No.  1. 


intent  on  securing  that  part  of  his  outfit  that  the  precious 
water  jar  he  had  bought  in  Nazareth  and  enjoyed  so  much 
was  entirely  forgotten,  and  the  horse,  with  the  jar  hanging 
to  the  horn  of  the  saddle,  was  taken  back  to  meet  the  pil¬ 
grims  who  had  taken  the  longer  journey  by  Damascus. 

Dismayed  at  the  loss,  he  called  upon  George,  one  of  the 
faithful  Christian  dragomen,  to  trace  what  would  seem  to  a 
native  a  most  ordinary  water  jar,  and  the  day  before  we  left 
Jerusalem  this  man  found  us  at  the  hotel,  and  once  more  the 
much  prized  piece  of  earthen  pottery  was  in  Mr.  Eudaly’s 
possession. 

Just  here  mention  should  be  made  of  the  faithful  conduc¬ 
tors  who  did  so  much  for  the  comfort  and  pleasure  of  the 
tourists.  Mr.  Rolla  Floyd,  a  born  Yankee,  having  emigrated 
from  the  State  of  Maine  to  Palestine,  has  followed  the  busi- 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND.,  JULY,  1905. 


The  Team  at  the  Good  Samaritan  Inn.  Bedouin  Bread  Making  at  Jericho. 

Preparing  for  a  Bath  in  the  Dead  Sea. 


most  sorry  to  be  nearing  the  end  of  the  ‘overland  trip,'’  having 
ridden  140  to  160  miles  on  horseback. 

Although  timid  and  afraid,  there  had  been  no  pulling  back 
or  hesitancy  by  the  ladies  in  mounting  these  kicking  and  bit¬ 
ing  Arabian  horses.  If  one  was  thrown  from  her  saddle  (and 
this  happened  to  a  lady  from  Indiana  four  times)  she  pluckily 
mounted  the  animal  again  and  continued  on  her  way. 

The  narrow  escapes  seemed  marvelous,  but  there  were  no 
faint-hearted  men  or  women  in  the  party,  and,  strange  to  say, 
no  bones  were  broken  or  other  serious  accident. 

Turmas  Aya,  our  last  camping  place,  was  reached  at 
4  p.  m.  Mr.  Eudaly  had  bargained  for  his  bridle,  and  was  so 


ness  of  conducting  parties  through  this  land  for  more  than 
thirty  years,  making  Joppa  and  Jerusalem  his  home.  He  is 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  natives  and  their  language, 
knows  how  to  deal  with  them  and  also  how  to  handle  obstrep¬ 
erous  tourists.  However,  he  claimed  never  to  have  had 
charge  of  people  who  had  given  him  so  little  trouble,  but 
everybody  knows  those  kind  of  compliments  are  customary, 
but  hope,  in  this  instance,  deserved. 

For  his  helpers  Mr.  Floyd  had  three  Arab  brothers,  George, 
Philip  and  Theophilus,  honest  Christian  men,  who  won  the 
confidence  and  admiration  of  the  party  for  their  patience  and 
good  will.  Mr.  Fiano  was  a  Greek,  whose  family  lived  at 
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Joppa.  He  had  been  educated  in  the  English  mission  at  Jeru¬ 
salem  and  was  a  high  type  of  a  Christian  gentleman  and  was 
a  favorite  with  all.  These  men  were  living  examples  of  the 
work  of  the  churches  of  England  and  Scotland,  which  have 
planted  schools  and  hospitals  throughout  Palestine.  Not  one 
of  the  one  hundred  and  one  in  the  party  will  forget  the  last 
dinner  in  the  tent  when  the  hilarious  spirits  broke  loose  and 
fun  and  wit  mingled  with  expressions  of  good  will  closed  the 
last  evening  in  camp.  Next  morning  a  brisk  walk  across  the 
country  brought  us  to  the  place  where  carriages  were  taken 
that  carried  us  the  last  twenty  miles  of  the  journey  to  Jeru¬ 
salem.  Some  few  fine  equestrians  rode  into  the  city,  but 
most  of  the  party  were  glad  of  a  change.  The  road  was  fine 
and  the  drivers  had  no  mercy  on  the  horses.  Before  going  far 
a  carriage  was  overturned  but  no  one  was  hurt,  and  the  acci- 


but  there  were  places  recognized  at  once  from  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  topography  of  the  city. 

We  were  fortunate  in  being  assigned  to  the  Hotel  Du 
Parc,  where  we  stayed  until  we  left  Jerusalem.  The  baggage 
not  having  arrived,  it  was  concluded  time  might  be  saved  if 
the  trip  to  Jericho  could  be  made  that  afternoon,  so  at  3 
o’clock  we  started. 

Each  carriage  was  provided  with  three  horses,  and  we  had 
not  gone  far  before  we  found  we  had  a  “Jehu”  for  a  driver. 
Our  hearts  were  in  our  mouths  as  we  went  galloping  down  the 
hills  and  swinging  around  dizzy  precipices.  The  extra  single¬ 
tree  dropped  many  times  and  an  American  horse  would  have 
run  away  under  such  circumstances;  but  it  seemed  like  our 
team  was  running  away  all  the  time,  and  the  carriage  swayed 
as  the  sharp  curves  were  passed  in  this  serpentine  road.  No 
amount  of  cautioning  or  threats  did  any  good,  and  we  were, 


(i)  Our  Dragomen.  (2)  A  View  from  Jerusalem  to  Olivet.  (3)  On  the  Banks  of  the  Jordan. 

(4)  Caravan  Crossing  the  Jordan  Valley. 


dent  served  to  make  all  more  careful.  Bethoren,  Beeroth  and 
Bethel  were  pointed  out.  Yonder  was  Gibeon,  where  Joshua 
commanded  the  sun  to  stand  still;  there  was  Nob,  where  the 
priests  were  massacred,  and  five  miles  north  of  the  city  and 
400  feet  above  us,  was  Mizpah,  the  wratch-tower  of  Benjamin. 
Nearby  were  the  birthplaces  of  Samuel,  Saul  and  Jeremiah. 
As  we  neared  Jerusalem  numerous  parties  of  Russian  pilgrims 
were  passed  who  had  been  to  visit  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Sepulcher,  the  Mecca  of  the  Greek  church. 

We  made  it  a  custom  on  this  trip  to  greet  each  passer 
by  with  a  pleasant  salute,  and  we  found  that  be  he  Greek  or 
Jew,  Mohammedan  or  Christian,  the  old  adage  was  true: 
“Smile  and  the  world  smiles  back  at  you.”  About  noon  we 
reached  the  summit  of  Scopas  and  the  Holy  City  laid  be¬ 
fore  us. 

The  driver  pointed  out  the  different  domes  and  towers, 


indeed,  relieved  when  we  reached  the  foot  of  the  mountain, 
having  made  a  descent  of  4,000  feet  in  less  than  twenty  miles. 

Several  stops  were  made,  the  first  at  the  Good  Samaritan 
Inn,  and  farther  on  to  look  into  the  chasm  through  which 
flowed  the  Brook  Cherith,  where  Elijah  was  miraculously  fed 
by  the  ravens.  Gazing  down  into  the  depths  a  monastery  was 
seen  perched  upon  the  rocks,  with  a  winding  path  far  be¬ 
neath  us,  and  yet  seeming  far  above  the  narrow  stream.  Ar¬ 
riving  at  the  Gilgal  Hotel,  we  were  told  there  would  be  ample 
time  to  visit  Elisha’s  fountain  before  night,  so  we  were  driven 
a  mile  farther,  finding  a  most  pleasant  change  in  the  valley 
from  the  barren,  desolate  road  between  Jerusalem  and 
Jericho. 

Palms,  oleanders  and  other  tropical  plants  were  growing 
in  rank  profusion.  The  fountain  was  not  as  large  as  those  in 
Samaria,  and  one  did  not  long  for  a  drink,  but  it  is  water  and 
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is  “sweet  to  this  day.”  Returning  to  the  hotel  a  good  meal 
awaited  us,  and,  contrary  to  expectation,  we  had  most  com¬ 
fortable  beds  and  enjoyed  a  good  rest  after  so  full  a  day. 
Almost  all  writers  speak  of  the  “king  of  fleas”  living  at 
Tiberias  and  an  army  holding  dominion  over  Jericho,  so,  as 
we  had  not  met  his  majesty  in  the  first  mentioned  city,  we 
fully  expected  to  meet  the  foe  here,  but  I  am  happy  to  record 
that  we  were  pleasantly  disappointed  and  were  not  afflicted 
with  insects  of  any  kind  throughout  our  trip  save  the  flies  in 
Egypt.  Being  aroused  at  4  a.  m.,  we  had  breakfast  and  were 
started  to  the  Dead  Sea  by  5  o’clock. 

The  sea  looked  so  close  we  thought  it  must  be  but  a  short 
distance  away,  but  it  was  seven  miles  across  a  dreary,  barren, 
sandy  waste. 

The  mountains  hem  it  in  on  all  sides  save  the  northern 
portion,  which  has  a  beautiful  pebbly  beach,  and  toward  the 
eastern  shore  the  Jordan  river  pours  into  this  basin  what  has 
been  calculated  an  average  of  six  million  tons  of  fresh  water 
daily.  The  Dead  Sea  is  46  miles  long  and  nearly  10  miles 
wide  at  its  widest  part.  It  is  the  lowest  body  of  water  in  the 
world,  being  1,292  feet  below  the  Mediterranean.  Its  mean 
depth  is  abdiit  1,000  feet,  and  greatest,  1,310  feet.  It  has  no 
outlet,  but  owing  to  the  intense  heat  of  the  sun  in  this  low 
tropical  chasm,  evaporation  is  so  great  that  there  is  no  per¬ 
ceptible  change  in  this  peculiar  body  of  water.  We  were  most 
pleasantly  disappointed  as  we  viewed  the  sea  in  the  pink 
haze  of  the  early  morning,  the  water  was  so  clear,  reflecting 
every  object  in  the  mirror-like  surface,  and  there  was  nothing 
dark  or  dismal  about  it.  Its  buoyancy  is  always  spoken  of, 
and  the  bathers  enjoyed  it  hugely.  I  would  liken  the  taste 
to  the  strongest  solution  of  Epsom  salts.  Gathering  a  pocket¬ 
ful  of  the  pretty  pebbles  from  the  shore,  we  were  among  the 
last  to  leave  this  fascinating  spot. 

A  ride  of  an  hour  brought  us  to  the  “Pilgrim’s  bathing 
place”  of  the  Jordan.  The  river  is  generally  a  disappointment 
to  visitors.  It  is  narrow  and  muddy,  being  skirted  on  either 
side  with  a  short  growth  of  tamarisks  and  poplars. 

Back  at  the  hotel  by  10  o’clock,  we  were  glad  of  a  rest 
and  time  to  rid  ourselves  of  the  dust,  which  was  the  worst 
experienced  on  the  trip.  It  was  also  the  hottest  day  of  our 
travels  in  Palestine  and  we  were  glad  to  turn  our  faces  once 
more  toward  Jerusalem. 

We  had  commenced  the  ascent  of  the  mountain,  when  we 
were  asked  to  walk  up  the  steep  places  that  had  so  filled  us 
with  terror  the  day  before,  and  we  patiently  walked  through 
the  dust  and  hot  sun  until  we  were  over  the  worst. 

A  rest  of  an  hour  or  more  was  made  at  the  Good  Samar¬ 
itan  Inn  and  the  horses  were  fed.  The  hard  driving  was  be¬ 
ginning  to  tell  upon  one  of  our  horses,  and  before  we  had  left 
the  Inn  very  far  he  was  put  in  the  center,  being  unmercifully 
whipped; ;  then  not  being  able  to  keep  up,  he  was  tied  back  of 
the  carriage,  and  as  the  poor  beast  was  still  unable  to  keep 
up  he  was  abandoned.  Mr.  Eudaly  and  the  driver  walked  up 
the  last  hard  climb  before  we  reached  Bethany.  We  stopped 
here  to  visit  the  home  of  Mary,  Martha  and  Lazarus,  but  it 
was  hard  to  believe  that  the  Bethany  of  to-day  is  anything 
like  the  place  our  Lord  loved  to  stay.  Our  road  lay  past  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  but  this  was  left  for  another  day.  Are  you 
curious  to  know  what  became  of  the  horse  we  left  on  the 
road?  Before  we  arrived  at  the  hotel  a  boy  brought  him 
along,  and,  to  all  appearances,  he  looked  as  he  did  when  we 
started  on  that  never-to-be-forgotten  ride  to  Jericho. 

Fannie  J.  Eudaly. 


On  the  recommendation  of  Captain  Sewell,  the  engineer 
officer  in  charge  of  the  government  work  at  the  Washington 
barracks  reservation,  General  Mackenzie,  chief  of  engineers, 
has  awarded  the  contract  for  furnishing  about  2,000,000  com¬ 
mon  brick  for  use  in  the  construction  of  buildings  for  the 
Army  War  College  to  the  Washington  Brick  and  Terra  Cotta 
Companf,  Washington,  D.  C.,  at  its  bid  of  $8.42  per  thousand, 
amounting  to  $16,840. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

CENTRAL  OHIO  ROOFING  TILE  AND  BRICK  COMPANY. 


The  Outgrowth  of  One  of  Ohio’s  Pioneer  Brick  Plants. 


TEN  MILES  FROM  Columbus,  nestling  on  the  western 
bank  of  that  mosquito  breeder,  the  Ohio  canal,  stands 
the  interesting  little  town  of  Groveport,  the  outgrowth 
of  the  two  small  villages,  Wert’s  Grove  and  Rarey’s  Port. 
It  is  an  historical  little  town,  so  far  as  the  clay  industry  is 

concerned,  and  has  been  sup¬ 
plying  its  own  clay  building 
material  for  the  past  fifty 
years.  Even  before  the  incor¬ 
poration  of  Groveport,  the 
brick  and  tile  business  was 
not  unknown  to  the  little 
villages  which  sprung  from 
the  large  granaries  built  there 
in  the  early  twenties,  when 
the  Ohio  canal  was  seeing  its 
useful  days,  and  the  mules 
were  of  better  trading  quality 
than  in  this  age  of  electricity. 

On  account  of  poor  man¬ 
agement,  the  ownership  of  the 
clay  business  in  Groveport  has 
changed  hands  many  times.  A  fine  river  bottom  clay,  free 
from  rocks  and  troublesome  ingredients,  is  found  in  this 
vicinity,  so  it  is  not  due  to  the  natural  resources,  or  the  lack 
of  them,  that  the  former  plants  have  failed.  With  the  man¬ 
agement  of  the  plant  in  such  capable  hands  as  it  is  at  pres¬ 
ent,  the  little  town  of  Groveport  is  sure  to  become  one  of  the 
leading  clay  manufacturing  centers  in  Ohio. 

The  old  plant  has  to  its  credit  nearly  all  of  the  principal 
buildings  and  dwellings  of  Groveport,  including  the  old 
Methodist  church,  which  still  is  in  good  condition  after  fifty- 
four  years  of  active  service.  The  old  bell  in  its  tower  still 
rings  out  its  welcoming  and  saddening  tones;  ofttimes  calling 
the  religious  folk  of  the  town  to  assemblages  much  enjoyed 
by  the  social  and  religion-loving  people,  and  then  again 
calling  them  when  some  one  of  the  flock  has  passed  away. 

The  rapid  growth  and  good  sanitary  conditions  of  Grove¬ 
port  owe  much  to  its  brick  and  tile  plant.  Brick  structures 
are  to  be  seen  on  every  hand,  and  well  have  they  weathered 
the  changeable  climate  of  central  Ohio.  Groveport  has 
watched  with  interest  the  development  of  this  industry,  and 
their  hopes  for  a  bright  future  are  built  on  a  pretty  safe 
foundation,  for,  with  the  change  in  proprietorship,  and  the 
management  in  new  hands,  great  things  may  be  expected  of 
the  enterprise,  which  is  hereafter  to  be  known  as  the  Central 
Ohio  Roofing  Tile  and  Brick  Company. 

On  March  27th,  the  new  plant  had  its  opening  day  and  the 
stockholders  and  Groveport  citizens  were  introduced  to  an 
entirely  renovated  and  modern  brick  and  tile  plant.  A  sur¬ 
prise  was  certainly  in  store  for  the  visitors,  and  many  com¬ 
pliments  were  passed  by  the  visiting  brick  men,  some  of  whom 
are  quite  prominent  in  the  brickmaking  world. 

Some  months  ago,  when  Mr.  Worcester,  the  general  man¬ 
ager  and  one  of  the  stockholders,  took  hold  of  the  plant,  it 
was  but  a  small  affair  with  a  daily  capacity  of  only  5,000  to 
6,000  brick,  totaling  some  1,100,000  brick  for  the  entire  eight 
months  that  it  was  operated  during  the  year.  The  old  plant 
was  crude;  its  methods  of  the  backwoods  variety,  and  would 
barely  supply  the  town  of  Groveport  with  its  needs,  and  but 
little  shipping  to  outside  points  was  undertaken.  The  plant 
had  then  only  two  round  down-draft  kilns  of  35,000  and  45,000 
capacity.  They  were  fifed  with  wood  for  the  watersmoking 
process  and  by  coal  for  higher  heats.  The  dry  shed  was 
fairly  large,  holding  forty  cars  of  green  brick,  but  fires  had 
to  be"  built  in  this  for  the  pupose  of  drying  the  green  product 
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before  being  placed  in  the  kilns.  The  waste  heat  from  the 
kilns  was  not  utilized  at  all.  This  shows  in  part  the  ex¬ 
travagance  and  wastefulness  of  the  methods  of  the  former 
plant.  . 

With  the  old  plant  in  such  a  run-down  condition,  old  ma¬ 
chinery,  little  or  no  care  as  to  condition  of  kilns,  and  every¬ 
thing  in  disorder,  Mr.  .Worcester  certainly  had  a  hard  task 
before  him.  The  plant  was  out  of  date  in  method  and 
material,  and  reconstruction  began  with  the  complete  modi¬ 
fication  of  the  dryer,  the  erection  of  new  kilns,  and  the  in¬ 
stallation  of  entirely  new  machinery.  , 

Two  large  square  kilns  of  the  Richardson  down-draft  con¬ 
struction,  each  of  125,000  capacity,  were  erected  to  the  left 
of  the  two  round  kilns.  The  waste  heat  and  smoke  from 
these  kilns  are  conveyed  by  the  suction  of  two  large  American 
blower  fans  through  underground  flues  into  the  regenerator, 
where  the  smoke  is  set  free  and  the  heat  drawn  on  through  to 
the  dryer,  where  it  is  utilized  for  drying  the  green  ware.  The 
regenerator  was  designed  by  Mr.  W.  D.  Richardson,  and  is 
perhaps  the  only  one  of  its  kind  operated  in  the  United  States. 
This  is  an  entirely  new  idea,  and  with  the  success  of  this  one 
to  point  to,  it  will  not  be  long  before  a  good  many  other 
brickmakers  will  “get  wise”  and  install  the  same  system. 
With  the  utilization  of  the  waste  heat,  most  plants  have  dif- 


allowed  it  to  steal  away  money  by  floating  off  into  the  air 
without  doing  its  full  duty. 

In  keeping  with  the  rest  of  the  old  outfit,  the  source  of 
power  was  a  thirty-horse  power  steam  engine.  The  new 
company  put  that  out  of  commission  and  put  in  a  Mertes 
duplex  150-horse  power  gas  engine,  which  operates  all  the 
machinery  during  the  day.  At  night,  the  fans  are  propelled 
by  a  small  gas  engine,  erected  near  the  regenerator.  The  old 
plant’s  machinery  consisted  of  a  thirty-horse  power  steam 
engine,  a  pug  mill,  brick  machine  and  cutting  table,  which  cut 
but  four  brick  at  a  time,  and  those  by  hand  power.  The  new 
plant  has  a  magnificent  Mertes  duplex  gas  engine,  Raymond 
crusher,  pug  mill,  brick  machine,  repress  and  automatic 
cutting  table.  Nearly  all  the  machinery  from  start  to  finish 
is  brand  new.  The  automatic  cutting  table  cuts  thirteen 
brick  at  a  time,  being  able  to  turn  out  60,000  daily,  a  great 
increase  indeed  over  the  old  machine,  where  only  5,000  to 
6,000  were  put  out. 

The  clay  field  of  the  old  plant  consisted  of  four  acres  of 
fine  alluvial  clay  on  the  east  of  Jopey  Ditch,  about  two  city 
blocks  from  the  plant.  The  new  company  has  purchased 
125  acres  of  fine  plastic  river  bottom  clay,  right  at  the  rear 
of  the  plant.  The  depth  that  this  clay  runs  is  about 
fifteen  feet  on  the  average.  While  the  old  plant  hauled 


General  View  of  the  Central  Ohio  Roofing  Tile  and  Brick  Plant,  Groveport,  Ohio. 


ficulty  in  getting  rid  of  the  smoke,  which  is  generally  al¬ 
lowed  to  go  into  the  dryer,  thus  causing  trouble. 

Most  plants  have  a  single  flue  arrangement  with  a  stack 
for  the  conveyance  of  the  waste  heat  from  the  kilns,  but 
these  depend  upon  the  stack  for  their  draft,  and  thus  are  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  changeableness  of  the  weather  conditions.  Mr. 
Worcester  has  installed  some  new  ideas  and  has  built  a 
double  flue  tunnel  arrangement,  doing  away  with  the  stack 
entirely.  These  flues,  one  above  the  other,  are  separated  by 
a  brick  arch  with  cement  filling.  The  smoke  and  waste 
heat  from  the  kilns  are  drawn  out  into  the  lower  flue  by 
means  of  the  regenerator  fan.  Some  of  the  heat  percolates 
through  the  intervening  wall  of  the  tunnel  to  the  upper  flue, 
where  it  is  drawn  to  the  dryer  by  means  of  the  dryer  fan, 
while  the  remaining  heat  and  smoke  is  drawn  into  the  regen¬ 
erator.  In  the  regenerator  the  smoke  and  heat  are  separated,  the 
smoke  being  driven  out  the  top  of  the  regenerator  fan,  while 
the  heat  is  sucked  on  through  to  the  dryer,  by  the  other  fan, 
which  controls  the  upper  flue.  This  is  not  subjected  to  the 
weather  conditions  and  the  draft  can  be  regulated  at  all  times 
by  the  fans.  This  scheme  is  certainly  a  great  improvement 
and  it  is  thought  will  prove  a  money-saver.  This  item  shows 
one  of  the  many  improvements  the  new  plant  has  made  over 
the  old  one,  which  did  not  use  its  waste  heat  at  all  but 


their  clay  by  means  of  teams,  the  present  one  simply  uses  a 
wire  rope  cable  some  900  feet  long,  and  sends  the  clay  direct 
to  the  crusher  in  iron  buckets  which  hold  nearly  a  ton  of  clay. 

Due  to  the  abundance  of  gas  in  this  vicinity,  the  plant  is 
operated  completely  by  this  good  fuel.  The  gas  costs  them 
but  ten  cents  per  thousand  feet,  and  since  there  is  no  source 
of  waste  due  to  repeated  firing,  it  is  a  great  money-saving 
item.  It  does  not  cost  them  much  over  $75.00  to  burn  one  of 
the  large  kilns  with  gas,  while  formerly  $125.00  worth  of  coal 
was  used.  It  makes  a  cleaner  fire,  with  no  ashes  or  dust,  and 
gives  the  ware  a  better  red  color.  At  present  the  plant  is 
making  a  specialty  of  red  corduroy  brick  with  a  matt  surface. 
There  is  quite  a  demand  for  this  product  in  Columbus,  so 
that  the  plant  is  kept  busy  filling  their  large  orders.  They 
are  also  making  a  gun  metal  faced  brick  which  is  a  thing  of 
beauty  and  is  attracting  a  great  deal  of  attention. 

The  Central  Ohio  Roofing  Tile  and  Brick  Company  will 
not  only  turn  out  building  brick  and  roofing  tile,  but  will  also 
manufacture  enamel  brick,  drain  tile,  flower  pots,  fancy  clay 
ware,  finials  and  tile  shingles.  It  may,  in  the  near  future, 
manufacture  terra  cotta  wares,  as  the  clay  is  easily  worked 
and  of  such  a  plastic  nature  that  they  would  have  little 
trouble  in  making  or.  selling  such  a  product.  Mr.  Worcester 
has  a  patent  on  the  roofing  tile,  which,  when  he  places  on 
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the  market,  will  be  a  good  seller,  sure;  and,  indeed,  may 
revolutionize  the  roofing  tile  trade.  The  new  plant  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  Godsend  to  the  town  of  Groveport  and,  with  the 
erection  of  four  more  large  square  kilns  during  the  summer, 
it  may  be  compared  favorably  to  any  big  clay  manufacturing 
company  in  Ohio. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Worcester,  the  manager,  is  a  graduate  of  the 
Ohio  State  University,  and  has  had  much  experience  in  build¬ 
ing  and  superintending  brick  and  tile  plants.  While  in  col¬ 
lege,  he  was  a  room  mate  of  Mr.  A.  V.  Bleininger,  editor  of 
Transactions .  of  American  Ceramic  Society,  and  the  instructor 
in  the  Ceramic  Department  at  Ohio  State  University,  whose 
recent  books  on  “Hydraulic  Cements”  is  now  causing  great  in¬ 
terest  in  the  ceramic  world.  Mr.  Worcester  built  the  Im¬ 
perial  Clay  Company’s  plants  at  New  Lexington,  Ohio;  the 
United  States  Roofing  Tile  plant  at  Parkersburg,  Va.,  besides 
remodeling  the  Cincinnati  Roofing  Tile  and  Terra  Cotta  Works 
and  the  old  plant  at  Groveport.  Professor  Bradford,  of  Ohio 
State  University,  is  president;  E.  S.  Dean,  vice-president; 
M.  M.  Grant,  secretary,  and  F.  S.  Chenoweth,  treasurer,  of 
the  company,  while  Professor  T.  R.  Lewis,  Dr.  Clements  and 
W.  F.  Worcester,  a  brother  of  the  manager,  all  of  Columbus, 
are  stockholders.  J.  E.  Randall. 


BURNING  BRICK  IN  DOWN  DRAFT  KILNS. 
Fourth  Paper. 

By  W.  D.  Richardson. 


Vitrification  Period. 


LAST  STAGE  of  the  burning  takes  its 
name  from  the  final,  culminating  action 
of  the  whole  process,  the  vitrification  or 
hardening  of  the  claybody  to  the  point 
where  it  attains  its  maximum  density  and 
strength  and  resistance  to  abrasion  and 
to  absorption  of  water.  This  does  not 
mean,  as  the  word  wrould  indicate,  that  the 
clay  has  been  formed  into  a  solid  homogenous  body  like 
glass.  Vitrification,  as  applied  to  clay,  has  been  given  a 
special  meaning  to  designate  that  condition  of  the  burned 
product  in  which  the  ware  or  brick  is  at  its  best  for  most  uses, 
■will  best  answer  sanitary  requirements  and  best  resist  dis¬ 
integration.  The  burning  is  carried  beyond  this  point  only 
by  accident  or  inattention.  To  the  practical  man  this  period 
is  a  period  of  shrinkage,  and  his  aim  is  to  get  the  greatest 
amount  of  shrinkage  or  settle  in  his  kiln  without  deforming 
the  brick  or  causing  them  to  sink  into  one  another.  He 
knows  that  complete  vitrification  means  the  complete  shrink¬ 
age  of  clay  and  that  however  long  the  kiln  may  be  fired, 
if  the  full  amount  of  settle  has  not  taken  place,  the  brick, 
except  perhaps  a  portion  of  them,  are  not  burned  to  the 
proper  degree  of  hardness.  He  does  not  need  to  know  the 
exact  chemical  and  physical  changes  that  take  place  in  the 
transformation  of  the  clay  into  a  hard,  durable  body.  In 
fact,  not  even  the  most  learned  ceramist  understands  thor¬ 
oughly  the  nature  and  order  of  these  chemical  actions  that 
produce  the  physical  changes  in  the  brick  during  this  period. 
It  would  be  foreign  to  the  purpose  of  these  papers  to  even 
attempt  a  resume  of  what  has  been  learned  of  the  chemistry 
of  the  vitrification  of  clay  bodies.  We  are  interested  here 
only  in  the  proper  management  of  the  kiln  during  this  period 
in  order  to  obtain  the  largest  percentage  of  first  grade  brick 
with  the  least  expenditure  of  fuel  and  time.  To  accomplish 
this,  we  must  carry  on  the  same  method  of  procedure  that 
has  been  laid  down  in  previous  papers  and  complete  the 
system  of  observing  and  recording,  at  frequent  intervals,  the 
progress  of  the  burning. 

When  the  brick  have  been  properly  oxidized,  the  burning 
can  generally  be  carried  to  completion  without  serious 
damage;  and  yet  to  get  the  best  results,  hot  and  hard  work 


and  skillful  attention  are  still  necessary.  At  the  close  of  the 
oxidation  period,  which  we  have  placed  in  our  kiln  records 
at  1,500  degrees  F.,  the  brick  should  be  uniform  in  color 
through  its  whole  cross-section.  This  color  will  be  a  salmon 
or  pale  red  in  red-burning  clays  and  a  yellow  in  buff-burning 
clays.  The  brick  will  have  begun  to  shrink  and  get  hard,  but 
will  still  be  too  soft  for  any  useful  purpose.  Their  value  as  a 
constructive  material  is  still  to  be  given  them.  Many  of  the 


1.  Regenerator,  with  Dryer  in  Rear.  2.  View  Showing  Regen¬ 
erator  on  Left,  Two  Fans  in  Center  and  Right,  and  Small 
Muffle  Kiln  in  Rear.  3.  Filling  One  of  the  Large  Richard¬ 
son  Kilns. 

impurities  have  been  burned  out  and  volatile  matters  driven 
off.  Now  must  be  built  up  at  higher  temperatures,  from  the 
minerals  of  the  clay,  the  homogenous  silicates  that  give 
permanence  and  indestructibility  to  clay  bodies. 

No  marked  settle  has  yet  been  obtained.  The  temperature 
has  been  kept  down  by  the  necessity  of  admitting  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  air  to  carry  on  the  oxidation.  A  large  excess  of  air 
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being  no  longer  necessary,  the  kiln  doors  may  be  kept  tight 
and  heavier  charges  of  fuel  made.  Moreover,  after  the  setting 
is  well  under  way,  the  draft  may  be  checked  by  gradually 
lowering  the  damper  in  the  main  draft  flue.  In  this  manner 
the  temperature  will  be  raised  and  a  settling  heat  maintained 
without  undue  consumption  of  fuel.  There  are  so  many 
different  kinds  of  furnaces  in  use  on  brick  kilns  that  no 
definite  directions  can  be  given  for  their  operation.  One  fact, 
however,  has  been  definitely  settled  by  expert  burners,  and 
that  is  that  in  down-draft  kilns,  economy  of  fuel  and  labor, 
and  generally  also  of  time,  requires'  that  the  draft  be  checked 
during  the  vitrification  period.  This  may  mean  more  careful 
watching,  but  it  certainly  means  the  handling  of  a  less  amount 
of  fuel.  The  reason  of  this  is  plain:  The  kiln  has  too  strong 
a  draft  when  the  kiln  and  flues  are  red  hot.  A  large  amount 
of  air  in  excess  of  that  required  for  combustion  is  drawn 
through  the  furnaces.  This  unnecessary  air  cools  down  the 
gases  or  require  more  fuel  to  keep  up  the  heat.  It  is  unsafe, 
however,  to  trust  the  dampering  of  a  hot  kiln  to  an  inexperi¬ 
enced  man,  with  no  controlling  apparatus  to  guide  him. 


Trouble  from  this  source  has  led  some  brick  manufacturers 
to  discard  the  use  of  the  damper  entirely,  preferring  to  waste 
fuel  rather  than  to  run  the  risk  of  overburning  or  of  reducing 
actions.  Such  a  method  should  not  be  satisfactory  to  those 
who  are  striving  for  the  best  results,  not  only  in  quality  of 
product,  but  in  what  is  becoming  of  increasing  importance  to 
the  brick  industry,  the  lowering  of  the  cost  of  production. 
If  this  series  of  articles  does  not  show  how  this  can  be  accom¬ 
plished,  it  will  have  failed  of  its  purpose. 

MEASUREMENT  OF  PROGRESS. 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  the  progress  of  the  burning 
during  the  vitrification  period  can  be  measured.  The  tem¬ 
peratures  can  be  measured  and  recorded  at  frequent  in¬ 
tervals,  or  the  shrinkage  of  the  clay  can  be  measured.  The 
latter  is  generally  the  most  practical  and  satisfactory  way. 
Measurement  of  the  temperatures  by  means  of  a  pyrometer 
is  interesting  and  instructive  and  should  be  carried  out  by 


every  manufacturer  for  a  time,  at  least,  during  the  whole 
burn,  but  nothing  will  take  the  place,  upon  a  brickyard,  of 
the  measuring  of  the  settle.  The  shrinkage  of  the  clay  is 
practically  what  the  bricks  are  being  burned  for,  and  the 
progress  made  in  this  can  be  conveniently  and  accurately  de¬ 
termined  by  measuring  the  settle. 

The  most  practical  pyrometer  for  brick  kilns  that  are  not 
raised  to  a  temperature  higher  than  1,250  degrees  C.,  2,282 
degrees  F.,  cone  6,  was  described  in  the  preceding  paper.  For 
temperatures  higher  than  this  the  Le  Chatelier  pyrometer 
should  be  used.  This  pyrometer  can  be  used  for  temperatures 
up  to  2,920  degrees  F.,  cone  23. 

The  method  of  measuring  settle  was  described  in  a  pre¬ 
vious  paper.  The  measuring  rod  is  placed  in  the  hole  until 
its  lower  end  strikes  the  tile  which  was  placed  under  the 
hole  upon  the  highest  course  of  setting,  the  spring-clamp 
moved  down  until  it  strikes  the  surface  from  which  the 
measurements  are  taken  and  the  feet  and  inches  read  off  on 
the  scale  and  recorded  in  place  provided  upon  the  burner’s 
report  card.  These  measurements  should  be  taken  every 


three  hours  during  the  vitrification  period  until  the  burning 
is  finished.  The  amount  of  settle  from  the  last  measurement 
should  also  be  recorded,  as  well  as  the  total  settle.  Reading 
of  the  draft  gage  should  be  taken  at  the  same  time  and 
placed  upon  the  card.  The  permanent  records  in  the  books 
provided  for  this  purpose  should  be  made  every  day  by  the 
bookkeeper  or  superintendent. 

The  amount  of  settle  that  is  best  in  any  given  case  can 
only  be  learned  by  trial  and  depends  upon  the  character  of 
the  clay  and  the  purpose  for  which  the  brick  are  to  be  used. 
There  are  some  weak,  sandy  clays  that  shrink  but  little  in 
burning;  in  fact  there  are  some  clays  that  expand  under  heat, 
the  brick  being  larger  after  burning  than  before,  but  such 
clays  are  very  rare  and  do  not  make  the  best  brick.  To  what 
extent  any  manufacturer  should  carry  the  process  of  vitrifica¬ 
tion  is,  outside  of  the  nature  of  the  clay,  largely  a  question 
of  his  market  requirements.  If  he  is  making  common  build¬ 
ing  brick,  his  customers  may  not  demand  that  he  bring  any 
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TRANSFER  TRACIS 


a.  REGENERATOR  »«■  HEATER- 

B.  GAS  REGULATOR. 

C.  FAN  TO  WOW  £R  FLUE.. 

D  fan  to  upper  floe. 

E.  DRYER 

f  Waste  heat  flue  to  drver 

G  SMOKE  Floe  TO  RtOENERATOR 

H.  ROOrtO  KILNS 

I,  RICHARDSON  K  I  L  IN  S 

®.  h\an  holSS  Through  hot  air 

FRON  cOOUNCr  KILNS  is  ORAVJN 
INTO  UPPER  f  LUE  3  Y  KitAMS  ov 
A  LARGE  ELSIONV  CONNECTION. 
_ XET.-FL _ 


Central  Ohio  Roofing  Tile  and  Brick  Co. — Diagram  Showing  Waste  Heat  and  Mechanical  Draft  System. 

Underground  Flues  Represented  by  Dotted  Dines. 
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large  portion  of  his  product  to  a  state  of  complete  or  even 
partial  vitrification,  though  in  most  places  now  the  demand 
for  harder  brick  for  all  purposes  is  increasing.  Soft,  under¬ 
burned  brick  when  sold  indiscriminately  will  often  be  used 
where  the  results  will  be  damaging,  not  only  to  the  purchaser 
and  to  the  brickmaker  who  sold  them,  but  also  to  all  brick- 
makers,  since  poor  brick  leads  to  the  use  of  other  material 
for  building. 

In  paving  brick,  complete  vitrification  of  the  largest  pos¬ 
sible  portion  of  the  kiln  is  desired  by  all.  Just  how  large  a 
percentage  of  the  kiln  can  be  vitrified  does  not  always  depend 
entirely  upon  the  adaptability  of  the  kiln  for  the  purpose  nor 
upon  the  skill  of  the  burner,  but  much  upon  the  character  of 
the  clay  or  shale  of  which  the  brick  is  made.  Many  shales 
have  a  very  limited  range  of  vitrification  temperature,  that 
is,  there  is  a  narrow  margin  between  vitrification  and  vis¬ 


cosity,  between  the  production  of  a  hard,  vitreous  body  of  the 
desired  form,  and  the  breaking  down  of  the  structure  of  the 
brick  into  a  deformed  and  shapeless  mass.  Just  what  ele¬ 
ments  or  combination  of  elements  it  is  that  gives  the  wide 
vitrification  range  is  not  known.  The  chemical  analysis  of 
a  shale  does  not  now  enable  us  to  pronounce  definitely  as  to 
its  adaptability  for  the  making  of  paving  brick  or  other  vitri¬ 
fied  ware.  Some  day  we  may  know  more  about  this  and  be 
able  to  select  materials,  or  compound  them,  for  vitrified 
ware  from  their  chemical  composition. 

The  face-brick  manufacturer  also  must  now  produce  a 
much  harder  body  than  formerly,  as  the  requirements  of  im¬ 
perviousness  in  brick  facings  is  wisely  increasing. 

Even  the  firebrick  manufacturer  is  often  required  to  pro¬ 


duce  a  harder  brick,  one  that  has  reached  the  practical  limits 
of  shrinkage. 

Thus,  no  matter  what  kind  of  brick  are  being  manufac¬ 
tured,  a  more  or  less  hard  body  must  be  produced,  and  the 
degree  of  hardness  of  most  clays  can  be  accurately  gauged 
by  the  shrinkage  during  this  vitrification  period.  Hence  it 
is  of  great  importance  to  watch  this  process  closely,  make 
frequent  measurements  of  settle  and  keep  an  accurate  record 
of  progress,  for  comparison  and  reference  in  establishing  the 
best  system.  Notwithstanding  this,  it  is  not  uncommon  to 
see  brick  being  burned  in  down-draft  kilns  with  no  note  being 
taken  of  the  settle  and  no  definite  knowledge  of  the  progress 
of  the  burning,  or  of  the  proper  finishing  point,  except  such 
as  may  be  gained  from  pulling  out  trial  bricks.  The  pulling 
out  of  trial  bricks  may  be  a  reliable  indication,  to  the  experi¬ 
enced  burner,  of  the  proper  time  for  finishing  the  burning, 
but  it  is  such  an  inconvenient  method  that  it  is  apt  to  be 
neglected  when  most  needed.  In  any  case  it  depends  for  its 
value  upon  the  empirical  judgment  of  one  man  and  makes 
no  record  that  anyone  else  can  use. 

When  the  proper  settle  has  been  obtained  and  the  proper 
cone  in  the  bottom  of  the  kiln  has  gone  down,  firing  should 
cease.  The  finishing  point  can  be  determined  from  the  cones 
alone,  but  the  progress  that  is  being  made  up  to  this  point 
during  the  vitrification  period  can  best  be  ascertained,  in 
most  cases  of  brick  burning,  by  measurements  of  the  settle. 
The  amount  of  the  settle  will  clearly  indicate  whether  any 
shift  of  firemen  have  made  their  proportionate  amount  of 
progress  or  whether  time  and  fuel  have  been  wasted. 

The  best  manner  of  closing  the  kiln  after  the  last  firing 
must  be  learned  in  every  case,  and  depends  upon  the  clay, 
the  kiln  and  the  ware  burned  in  it.  If  bright  colors  are 
desired  the  damper  should  not  be  closed  until  all  the  fuel  in 
the  furnaces  has  been  burned  out. 

VITRIFICATION  CURVE. 

Fig.  22  shows  the  manner  of  plotting  the  curve  during 
the  vitrification  period.  The  curve  is  not  taken  from  any 
case  in  practice,  but  is  made  up  for  illustration.  The  figures 
in  the  upper  left-hand  corner  represent  the  first  measure¬ 
ment  of  the  three  measuring  holes  of  the  kiln.  This  measure¬ 
ment  was  taken  and  recorded  at  the  time  the  fires  were 
started.  When  the  second  measurement  was  taken,  about  the 
close  of  the  oxidation  period,  the  kiln  under  hole  No.  1  had 
settled  i  inch,  under  hole  No.  2,  inches,  and  under  hole 
No.  3,  %  of  an  inch.  From  this  point  on  measurements  were 
taken  every  three  hours  with  an  average  settle  of  %  of  an 
inch.  The  total  settle  of  the  kiln  under  hole  No.  1  was 
10%  inches,  under  hole  No.  2,  12  inches,  and  under  hole  No. 
3,  11%  inches.  In  burning  face  brick  the  settle  should  not  be 
less  than  %  inch  nor  more  than  %  inch  every  three  hours, 
%  of  an  inch  being  a  good  average.  For  common  or  paving 
brick  the  settle  may  be  a  little  faster.  The  draft  is  shown 
as  decreasing  from  3%  millimeters  at  the  beginning  of  the 
period  to  2  millimeters  at  the  close. 

NEW  FUEL  FROM  PULP  REFUSE. 


From  the  refuse  of  paper  pulp  mills  an  Indiana  glass 
worker  has  invented  a  new  fuel  which  is  said  to  possess  more 
heat  units  per  pound  than  either  coal  or  wood,  and  which  can 
be  manufactured  and  sold  at  a  profit  at  one-half  the  cost  of 
coal.  The  refuse,  a  combination  of  soda  and  lime,  is  mixed 
with  crude  oil  until  the  finished  product  has  a  consistency  of 
putty,  being  manufactured  much  as  a  plasterer  makes  mortar. 
In  this  state  it  may  be  cut  with  a  spade  and  thrown  into  the 
furnace  or  beneath  the  boiler,  no  kindling  being  necessary, 
as  the  material  ignites  readily  from  the  flame  of  a  match,  and 
burns  with  an  intense  heat  and  without  smoke,  except  when 
under  a  strong  draft.  Its  success  as  a  fuel  for  domestic  pur¬ 
poses  was  determined  some  time  ago,  but  not  until  recently, 
when  it  was  used  beneath  an  engine  boiler,  has  its  value  for 
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manufacturing  purposes  been  demonstrated.  In  this  test  a 
bushel  basket  of  the  fuel  beneath  a  sixteen  horse-power 
boiler  kept  steam  up  for  eight  hours,  no  clinkers  and  little 
ash  remaining  after  the  fire  had  burned  down.  Aside  from 
the  possibility  of  a  cheaper  fuel,  the  invention  is  of  im¬ 
portance  in  converting  the  thousands  of  tons  of  refuse  which 
every  pulp  mill  in  the  country  turns  out  annually  into  a  valu¬ 
able  by-product. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

THE  CLAYWORKERS  OF  JAPAN. 


STOPPED  over  at  Nagasaki,  Japan,  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  last.  The  workmen  did  not  appear 
to  be  much  agitated  concerning  the  war  at 
that  time.  The  Japanese  fleet  had  just  left 
Nagasaki  harbor.  Our  transport  stopped  at 
Nagasaki  five  days  for  coal,  and  I  took  advantage 
of  the  opportunity  to  visit  some  of  the  Japanese 
brick  and  tile  works.  The  city  of  Nagasaki  is 
liberally  furnished  with  tile  buildings.  In  fact,  nearly  all 
of  the  roofing  is  tile  work,  some  of  it  being  of  extremely 
artistic  character  in  design,  color  and  arrangement.  The 
streets  of  the  city  are  very  narrow,  and  some  are  paved  with 
clay-made  products.  The  street  system  is  too  narrow  for 
horses  and  vehicles,  and  all  traffic  is  done  by  the  agile  jin- 
rikisha  man.  I  endeavored  to  secure  photos  for  you  in  Japan, 
but  obtained  only  one  or  two  on  the  sly.  The  smart  little 


Basketing  Clay  in  Japan. 


Japanese  watch  every  stranger,  and  the  police  are  ever  look¬ 
ing.  They  will  not  permit  photographs  to  be  taken.  I  was 
told  by  one  police  that  I  must  at  once  return  to  the  transport 
with  my  kodak  or  he  would  be  obliged  to  take  it  away.  He 
was  polite  and  spoke  in  English.  However,  from  the  seat  of 
the  speedy  jinrikisha,  I  snapped  about  four  photographs  of 
the  place.  I  went  out  of  the  city  far  enough  to  see  the  clay- 
workers.  The  Japanese  rely  almost  wholly  upon  crude  grind¬ 
ing  and  molding  apparatus  to  form  the  finely  finished  pieces 
of  cornices,-  arch-work,  tops,  tiles  in  many  colors,  etc.  They 
have  practically  no  machinery  or  labor-saving  devices  such 
as  one  sees  in  the  modern  brick  and  tile  works  of  the  United 
States.  In  remote  cases,  I  saw  contrivances  rigged  up  along 
the  lines  of  tne  sketches  exhibited. 

In  one  yard  the  Japanese  were  grinding  clay  in  a  sort  of 
crushing  arrangement  (as  shown  in  Fig.  1)  made  by  revolving 


a  heavy  hardwood  piece  of  timber  (a)  in  a  cavity  of  corre¬ 
sponding  size  in  wood.  There  is  a  pivot  bearing  at  b  to  sus¬ 
tain  the  revolving  cylinder.  The  mode  of  turning  this  cum¬ 
bersome  affair  is  by  the  gears  ( d ),  constructed  with  an  iron 
rim,  into  which  wood  teeth  are  inserted.  These  are  desig¬ 
nated  d.  Then  the  motive  power  for  this  crude  affair  is  ob¬ 
tained  by  means  of  the  wood  wheel  (e)  and  the  driving 
belt  (c).  The  power  proper  is  sometimes  a  windmill,  or  it 
may  be  a  man-treadle  device.  In  this  case  it  was  an  animal 
traction  machine.  The  clay  is  placed  between  the  surfaces 
and  it  is  worked,  mixed  and  pulverized. 

Then  the  clay  is  taken  from  this  point,  or  from  the 
like  process  in  any  of  the  Japanese  clayworking  plants, 
and  is  subjected  to  a  process  of  squeezing  through  pores 
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in  a  cylinder  base.  This  process  is  used  in  instances  where 
a  thoroughly  mixed  clay  is  needed  for  shaping  articles  cal¬ 
culated  to  be  colored.  Colored  tiles,  colored  sections  for 
trimmings  of  buildings  and  ornament  designing  are  manu¬ 
factured  in  this  way.  The  puddled  clay  is  placed  in  the 
metal  cylinder  (Fig.  2)  and  then  there  is  considerable  pres¬ 
sure  exerted  upon  it  by  the  piston  (f).  This  head-piece  is 
forced  down  by  having  weights  attached  to  the  piston  rod 
and  by  an  arrangement  of  levers  which  are  often  used.  The 
workmen  also  apply  manual  pressure.  The  baseboard  is 
really  a  perforated  sieve  device,  through  which  the  clay 
mass  is  forced  by  the  weight  of  the  piston  head.  This  sieve 
section  is  marked  ( g ).  The  mass  of  clay  is  squeezed  through 
the  sieve  to  the  chamber  below  (h) ,  where  it  is  left  until 
wanted.  This  process,  in  the  estimation  of  the  workmen, 
effectually  mixes  and  works  the  clay,  and,  in  fact,  it  does  so 
to  quite  a  thorough  degree. 

The  clayworkers  of  Japan  appear  to  have  numerous  de¬ 
vices  by  which  clay  is  forced  through  tubes  for  special  pur¬ 
poses.  The  tube  idea  is  shown  in  Fig.  3.  The  process  con¬ 
sists  in  the  feeding  of  soft  clay  into  the  channels  (it)  of  the 
affair  exhibited  in  Fig.  3,  and  in  the  direction  of  the  arrows. 
These  tubes  are  from  half  an  inch  to  two  or  three  inches  in 
thickness.  The  clay  stuff  is  pushed  through  by  the  use  of 
plugs  inserted  above  and  forced  downward.  After  the  clay 
has  been  put  through  a  number  of  times,  the  stock  is  finer 
and,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Japanese  clayworker,  better  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  molding,  etc.  Then,  again,  the  long,  slender  strands 
which  are  sometimes  produced  in  this  way  are  stretched  forth 
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and  dried  out.  I  saw  some  twisted  and  curled  into  many  forms 
and  used  for  forming  decorations.  The  artists  in  daywork 
get  some  good  effects  this  way.  I  saw  some  English  signs 
made  with  these  strands  of  prepared  clay.  Fig.  4  is  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  lettering  made  by  using  pieces  of  the  clay  threads. 
Then,  again,  the  clayworker  of  Japan  has  some  odd  patterns 
of  shapes  to  make  from  these  pipe-stem-like  strands,  in  the 
line  of  architecture  and  general  furnishings.  Fig.  5  illustrates 
some  patterns  of  post  tops  I  saw.  The  idea  is  to  build  up 
the  effect  by  entwining  and  adjusting  the  strands  on  a  solid 
block  of  the  clay.  Then  the  mass  is  baked,  and  oftentimes  the 
parts  are  richly  decorated,  inscribed  with  letters  in  the  Jap¬ 
anese  language,  or  trimmings  in  the  line  of  floral  presenta¬ 
tions,  figures,  scrolls,  angles,  etc.  The  designer  in  the 
Japanese  brick  and  tile  yards  is  a  man  with  much  taste.  He 
is  often  inclined  to  run  to  the  extremes,  however.  The  work¬ 
men  receive  only  about  ten  cents  per  day.  The  designers 
get  about  thirty-five  cents  per  day.  Traveler” 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

CHEMICAL  FORMULAS  AS  USED  BY  CLAYWORKERS— 
THEIR  MEANING  AND  USE. 


(Third  Paper.) 


N  THE  preceding  paper  we  endeavored 
to  explain  that  elements  always  unite 
in  certain  proportions  to  form  com¬ 
pounds.  This  definite  mode  of  the 
formation  of  chemical  compounds  is  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  following  general  conclu¬ 
sion  called  the  law  of  definite  propor¬ 
tions:  The  molecules  of  any  given 
chemical  compound  are  each  composed 
of  the  same  elements  combined  in  the  same  proportion,  by 
weight. 

Chemists,  however,  have  not  always  accepted  this  proposi¬ 
tion  as  generally  true.  In  the  early  part  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century  a  considerable  controversy  was  begun  as  to  whether 
this  law  could  be  generally  applied  to  chemical  substances. 
And  since,  as  has  been  written  or  said  by  somebody,  discus 
sion,  even  if  stormy,  often  winnows  truth  from  error,  this 
controversy  led  to  many  careful  experiments  which  resulted 
in  further  confirmation  of  the  general  truth  of  the  proposition. 
Later  on,  in  fact,  but  about  a  decade  prior  to  the  founding  of 
the  N.  B.  M.  A.,  the  question  was  finally  settled  in  favor  of  the 
law  by  a  Belgian  chemist  (whose  name  I  am  unable  to  find  at 
this  writing),  who  made  an  extended  series  of  exceedingly 
careful  experiments  on  a  large  number  of  compound  sub¬ 
stances.  In  none  of  these  was  there  discoveed  any  deviation 
from  the  aforesaid  law  of  definite  proportions. 

However,  we  might  in  passing  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  metal  mercury  appears  to  constitute  an  exception 
to  the  usual  proportional  composition,  for  this  rather  queer 
metal  will  unite  in  all  proportions  with  the  majority  of  the 
other  metals,  forming  compositions  of  alloys  of  these  metals, 
to  which  the  name  of  amalgams  has  been  assigned.  When 
the  proportion  of  mercury  is  considerable  some  of  these  alloys 
are  of  a  liquid  or  pasty  form.  However,  such  combinations 
of  mercury  with  other  metals  are  usually  considered  as  me¬ 
chanical  mixtures  merely,  and  not  true  chemical  compounds, 
that  is,  the  action  taking  place  is  regarded  as  analogous  to  the 
dissolving  of  sugar  or  salt  in  water.  Gold,  silver,  zinc,  and  a 
few  other  metals  are  capable  of  forming  amalgams  at 
ordinary  temperatures,  though  it  is  essential  that  the  surface 
of  the  metal  be  thoroughly  cleaned  before  applying  the  mer¬ 
cury,  else  the  action  of  amalgamation  will  take  place  in  a  very 
imperfect  manner.  The  property  of  mercury  to  amalgamate 
with  other  metals  is  utilized  with  immense  advantage  in 
reducing  or  abstracting  the  precious  metals  from  the  various 
ores  in  which  they  are  found  native.*  Other  uses  are  found 


for  this  amalgamating  action  in  preparing  the  “silvering”  for 
mirrors,  such  silvering  consisting  merely  of  an  amalgam  of 
tin.  The  surfaces  of  zincs  for  use  in  electric  batteries  are 
also  frequently  treated  with  mercury  in  order  to  improve  their 
action. 

It  is  seen  that  the  same  elements  occur  in  many  different 
compounds,  and  it  would  therefore  seem  inevitable  that  they 
would  be  capable  of  replacing  one  another  in  these  various 
compounds.  Experiment  has  confirmed  this  idea  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  extent.  That  is,  in  a  molecule  of  any  given  com¬ 
pound,  the  atom  or  atoms  of  any  element  present  may  be  re¬ 
placed  by  a  definite  number  of  atoms  of  another  element, 
thus  forming  a  new  compound.  It  is  not  always,  or  indeed, 
generally  necessary  that  the  number  of  atoms  of  the  new 
element  be  the  same  as  the  number  of  atoms  of  the  element 
replaced. 

For  example,  one  atom  of  carbon,  C,  can  replace  the  four 
atoms  of  hydrogen,  H,  contained  in  two  molecules  of  water, 
2H20,  and  form  one  molecule  of  carbonic  acid,  C02. 

The  weight  of  the  replacing  element  may  be  regarded  as 
the  chemical  equivalent  of  the  weight  of  the  replaced  ele¬ 
ment.  Thus,  in  the  substitution  of  one  atom  of  carbon  for  the 
four  atoms  of  hydrogen  contained  in  the  two  molecules  of 
water,  as  previously  mentioned,  the  weight  of  an  atom  of 
carbon  is  twelve  times  the  weight  of  an  atom  of  hydrogen 
(see  atomic  weights  in  table  given  in  second  paper  of  this 
series) ;  hence,  the  weight  of  carbon  necessary  to  replace 
the  hydrogen  in  converting  two  molecules  of  water  into  one 
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molocule  of  carbonic  acid  is  three  times  that  of  the  replaced 
hydrogen.  The  chemical  equivalent  of  carbon  is,  therefore, 
3,  which  is  the  value  assigned  to  it  in  the  table. 

From  what  has  been  stated  in  the  preceding  it  is  evident 
that  the  weight  of  an  element  which  will  replace  the  unit 
weight  of  another  element  in  a  compound  is  not  in  all  cases 
the  same  as  the  ratio  of  their  atomic  weights.  These 
equivalent  values,  however,  must  be  either  the  same  as  the 
atomic  weights  or  some  simple  multiple  or  sub-multiple  of 
them,  for  by  the  very  conception  of  the  atomic  theory  no 
replacement  can  take  place  except  by  a  certain  number  of 
whole  atoms. 

In  column  4  of  the  table  of  elements  are  given  values 
termed  the  valencies  of  the  various  elements.  By  an  inspec¬ 
tion  of  the  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  chemical  equivalents 
given  in  column  5  are  equal  to  the  atomic  weights  divided  by 
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the  corresponding  valencies.  In  general  terms  these  valencies 
are  the  replacing  powers  of  the  elements  with  respect  to 
hydrogen  and  are  determined  not  only  from  the  number  of 
hydrogen  atoms  which  one  atom  of  the  element  can  replace, 
but  also  from  the  number  of  hydrogen  atoms  with  which  a 
single  atom  of  the  element  can  combine.  For  example:  Since 
hydrogen  is  the  lightest  known  element,  it  is  taken  as  the 
standard  replaced  element  and  its  unit  wreight  is  arbitrarily 
fixed  at  1.  Then  the  least  weight  of  an  element  which  will 
replace  one  part  by  weight  of  hydrogen  in  a  compound  or 
will  unite  with  one  part  by  weight  of  hydogen  to  form  a 
compound  is  its  actual  chemical  equivalent  or  combining 
weight.  Now,  in  compounds  consisting  of  only  two  elements, 
one  being  hydrogen,  the  proportion  of  hydrogen  is,  at  least, 
one  atom  of  hydrogen  to  one  atom  of  the  second  element  and 
frequently  more,  or,  in  other  words,  in  binary  compounds  con¬ 
taining  hydrogen  there  is  always  one  or  more  atoms  of 
hydrogen  present  for  each  atom  of  the  second  element.  There¬ 
fore,  the  chemical  equivalents  of  these  second  elements  is 
never  greater  than  their  atomic  weights,  and  may  be  less. 
That  is,  the  ratio  of  the  atomic  weight  to  the  chemical 
equivalent  of  an  element  is  always  unity  or  greater  than 
unity.  This  ratio,  however,  is  usually  small  and  always  a 
whole  number,  owing  to  the  fact  that  there  are  comparatively 
few  atoms  of  any  element  in  a  molecule  of  a  compound. 
Moreover,  this  ratio  is  the  previously  referred  to  valency  of 
the  element,  and,  as  was  stated,  is  also  the  number  of  atoms 
of  hydrogen  which  would  be  required  to  replace  one  atom  of 
the  given  element  in  a  compound.  For  example,  in  the  case 
of  iron  telluride,  FeTe,  the  valency  of  iron  in  the  table  is 
shown  to  be  II;  hence,  to  form  hydrogen  telluride  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  replace  the  one  atom  of  iron  in  the  iron  telluride 
with  two  atoms  of  hydrogen,  giving  us  H2Te,  which  is  the 
fomula  for  hydrogen  telluride.  The  same  proportion  of  re¬ 
placing  and  replaced  atoms  may  be  observed  in  the  conver¬ 
sion  of  iron  oxide,  FeO,  into  water,  H20,  and  in  various  other 
compounds  where  hydrogen  is  capable  of  replacing  the  iron. 

There  are,  however,  comparatively  few  of  the  elements 
whose  chemical  equivalents  can  be  determined  by  actually 
combining  with  hydrogen  to  form  a  binary  compound,  or  by 
replacing  it  in  a  given  compound.  It  has,  therefore,  been 
necessary  to  obtain  the  chemical  equivalents  of  elements  that 
will  not  enter  into  the  necessary  direct  chemical  combination 
by  combining  and  comparing  them  with  others  that  will  admit 
of  the  desired  direct  combinations.  In  this  manner  the  values 
given  in  the  table  under  the  head  of  chemical  equivalents 
have  been  determined  by  scientific  chemists.  It  is  also  clear 
from  what  has  been  affirmed  in  the  foregoing  statements  that 
the  number  of  atoms  of  one  element  required  to  replace  a 
given  number  of  atoms  of  a  second  element  in  combination 
with  a  certain  number  of  atoms  of  a  third  element  are  in¬ 
versely  proportional  to  the  valencies  of  the  replacing  and 
replaced  elements. 

For  example,  in  each  of  the  two  chlorides  of  iron,  ferrous 
chloride,  FeCl2,  and  ferric  chloride,  Fe2Cl„,  one  atom  of  oxy¬ 
gen  of  valency  II  may  replace  two  atoms  of  chlorine  of 
valency  I,  thereby  converting  the  ferrous  chloride,  FeCl2,  into 
ferrous  oxide,  FeO,  and  the  ferric  chloride,  Fe2Cl6,  into  ferric 
oxide,  Fe203,  also  called  red  oxide  of  iron,  which  constitutes, 
as  has  often  been  stated  in  these  columns,  the  coloring  ingre¬ 
dient  of  red  bricks. 

(To  be  Continued.) 

ALLEGHENY’S  NEW  WHOLESALE  MARKET. 

Swift  &  Co.  have  just  completed  in  Allegheny,  their 
new  wholesale  market  at  a  cost  of  $125,000.  It  is  located  on 
Anderson  street,  adjacent  to  the  main  line  elevation  of  the 
Fort  Wayne  railroad.  The  building  covers  12,000  square  feet 
and  is  four  stories  high.  The  exterior  is  of  mottled  buff 
pressed  clay.  The  first  story  is  of  tooled  limestone,  with 
heavy  limestone  trimmings  throughout.  The  walls  of  the 


cooler  are  finished  in  white  tiling  and  marble-lithic  plaster. 
The  salesroom  at  the  front  is  finished  entirely  in  white  tile. 
The  smokehouses  are  separated  from  the  salesroom  by  a 
white  tile  partition. 
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TROUBLE  WITH  A  PORTABLE  BOILER. 


S  STRANGE,’  said  the  old-timer,  ‘how  we  do 
learn  and  how  the  world  does  move  along 
into  wiser  and  better  ways.  Just  the  other 
day  I  was  reading  in  The  Clay  Worker  about 
some  one  of  the  boys  going  to  put  in  an 
automatic  stoker  to  lighten  the  labor  of 
keeping  up  steam  at  his  power  plant,  and 
also  enable  him  to  use  cheaper  fuel  and 
economize  all  around.  I  saw  some  of  these 
automatic  stokers  and  other  modern  ideas  in  the  production 
of  steam  displayed  in  the  Machinery  Building  at  the  Fair  last 
year,  which  were  mighty  fine,  and  they  made  me  think  about 
the  first  steam  boiler  I  ever  used  and  the  times  I  had  with  it, 
and  I  am  going  to  tell  you  about  that  to  show  you  just  how 
much  progress  we  have  made  in  only  a  few  years. 

“We  were  making  brick  on  rather  a  small  scale,  and  for 
power  I  was  making  use  of  a  small  upright  portable  thresher 
engine,  that  gave  very  good  service  for  a  while,  and  was  con¬ 
sidered  in  my  community  a  very  decided  improvement  over 
the  former  crude  methods  of  making  brick,  in  which  we 
had  used  nothing  better  than  a  horse  in  the  way  of  power. 
The  engine  gave  us  more  or  less  trouble  from  time  to  time, 
but  we  always  managed  to  patch  it  up,  until  by  and  by  the 
boiler  got  so  that  it  would  not  supply  steam.  It  kept  getting 
worse  and  worse  from  day  to  day,  and  we  were  swabbing  the 
flues  and  cleaning  out  the  fire  boxes  and  yet  it  did  not  do  a 
particle  of  good,  but  kept  getting  worse,  until  it  finally  got  so 
we  couldn’t  raise  steam  on  that  little  boiler  at  all.  We  looked 
for  leaks  and  could  not  find  any,  and  still  it  kept  getting 
worse  until  we  kept  a  red  hot  fire  in  that  little  boiler  for 
a  half  day  and  could  not  get  steam  up  to  more  than  sixty 
pounds.  Then  I  wanted  to  dump  it  into  the  creek,  and  I 
have  wished  many  a  time  since  that  I  had,  without  any 
parleying,  but  what  I  finally  decided  to  do  in  the  matter  was 
to  employ  an  expert  to  hold  an  inquest  over  the  boiler  and 
see  what  was  the  matter.  He  soon  found  the  trouble,  and  it 
was  very  simple,  too.  The  whole  top  end  of  that  boiler  was 
leaking  around  the  flues  like  a  sieve,  and  the  reason  we 
could  not  see  the  leak  was  that  hot  dry  steam  is  invisible 
and  the  noise  made  by  the  blower  served  to  keep  us  from 
recognizing  the  escaping  steam  by  the  noise.  You  see,  that 
little  boiler  had  its  flues  running  straight  up  through  from 
top  to  bottom,  and  as  some  space  had  to  be  allowed  at  the 
top  for  steam,  there  was  a  part  of  the  upper  end  of  these 
flues  which  were  exposed  to  fire,  without  water  on  the  inside. 
It  is  no  wonder  that  they  worked  loose.  The  only  wonder  is 
they  did  not  burn  out  entirely,  for  we  frequently  had  red 
blazes  going  up  through  the  flues  and  into  the  stack. 

“That  expert  took  the  flue  expander  and  put  the  boiler 
in  good  shape  again  in  a  little  while,  and  then  left  it  with 
us.  The  trouble  with  us  after  that,  however,  was  that  every 
time  that  boiler  failed  to  make  steam  as  well  as  we  thought 
it  ought  to,  the  fireman  would  take  the  flue  expander  and 
go  after  those  flues  again,  until  before  the  season  was 
over  he  had  about  half  the  flues  cut  clear  through,  and  then 
we  did  abandon  that  boiler  and  put  in  a  respectable  stationary 
boiler  and  engine,  something  that  I  ought  to  have  done  in 
the  beginning.  I  have  been  so  well  pleased  with  my  station¬ 
ary  boiler  and  engine  right  along  that  I  did  not  think  we 
would  need  anything  better,  but  here  comes  this  automatic 
stoker,  and  other  things,  that  make  a  fellow  feel  that  he 
is  behind  time  if  he  don’t  take  up  with  some  of  them.” 

Tucker. 
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for  yourselves  that  while  they  are  similar  in  form  and  appear¬ 
ance  and  bear  a  family  resemblance  in  shape  and  color,  they 


THE  DURABILITY  OF  BRICK  ROADWAYS. 


An  Address  Delivered  at  the  Fifth  Annual  Good  Roads  Con¬ 
vention,  Portland,  Oregon,  June  23,  1905,  by 
Theo.  A.  Randall,  Indianapolis. 


Gentlemen  of  the  Convention: 

HEN  I  received  the  invitation  to  address  you  on  this 
occasion,  I  promptly  accepted  with  pleasure,  for  sev¬ 
eral  reasons,  not  the  least  of  which  was  that  it  gave 
me  a  real  good  excuse  for  visiting  this  section  of  our  great 
country.  For  years  past  I  have  longed  to  come  here  and  see 
with  my  own  eyes  the  beauties  and  glories  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  Land,  of  which  we  of  the  East  hear  constantly  from  our 
earliest  childhood.  For  the  first  time,  though  quite  an  ex¬ 
tensive  traveler,  I  this  week  crossed  the  Rockies,  and  though  I 
have  but  just  got  a  glimpse  of  your  wonderland,  I  am  already 
more  than  compensated  for  the  time,  trouble  and  expense 
of  the  journey.  This  is  indeed  a  land  of  flowers,  fruit  and 
sunshine — “a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey” — and  now, 
though  I  have  barely  got  a  glimpse  of  it,  just  a  peep  over  the 
rim,  as  it  were,  I  can  begin  to  understand  why  so  many  of 
those  who  come  here  from  the  East  are  never  satisfied  till 
they  return  or  locate  here  permanently. 

When  I  was  completing  my  arrangements  for  the  journey, 
a  familiar  voice  said  to  me,  “Are  you  not  going  to  write  a 
paper  for  the  convention  before  you  go?”  and  I  replied,  “No, 
I’ll  write  it  on  the  train.  You  see,  I’ll  have  three  full  days 
after  leaving  Chicago.”  “Yes,”  said  the  voice,  “but  you 
can’t  write  on  the  train.”  “Well,”  I  replied,  “if  I  don’t  find 
an  opportunity  to  write  a  paper,  I’ll  just  read  the  one  Col. 
Richardson  prepared  for  the  last  convention  of  the  National 
Brick  Manufacturers’  Association,  held  in  Birmingham,  Ala., 
last  winter.  That  is  better  than  anything  I  can  write  and  will 
fill  the  bill  admirably.” 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  for  your  sakes  I  wish  I  might  read 
it  to  you,  for  it  is  a  most  excellent  and  interesting  paper; 
but  when  I  suggested  that  to  our  good  friend,  the  secretary, 
he  vetoed  the  scheme  and  said  I  couldn’t  shirk  my  duty  in  that 
way,  that  he  would  not  consent  to  it,  nor  would  he  permit  me 
to  make  an  offhand  talk,  but  insisted,  in  the  interest  of  hu¬ 
manity  in  general  and  the  stenographer  in  particular,  that  I 
prepare  manuscript  oi  my  own.  He  argued  that  he  had 
helped  me  fill  the  pages  of  The  Clay  Worker  last  winter,  and 
now  I  must  help  him  and  my  friend  Powers  fill  the  pages  of 
Good  Roads  I  thought  it  a  mistake  then,  and  I  thought  so 
this  morning  when  I  got  up  at  five  o’clock  and  went  to  work 
on  copy,  and  I  think  so  yet,  for  in  all  seriousness,  I  can  say 
that  Colonel  Richardson’s  paper  is  a  masterpiece,  and,  Mr. 
President,  I  wish  to  suggest  that  it  be  issued  in  pamphlet 
form  for  free  distribution  to  those  interested  in  the  permanent 
improvement  of  public  highways. 

THE  PERMANENT  IMPROVEMENT  OF  PUBLIC  HIGHWAYS. 

That  modern  philosopher,  Mr.  Dooly,  says  that  when  he 
is  moved  to  engage  in  argument,  he  puts  a  brick  in  his 
pocket  and  goes  forth  fully  prepared  to  make  peace.  I  have 
acted  on  this  suggestion  and  brought  here  a  brick — several  of 
them,  in  fact — with  which  to  enforce  my  argument  and  con¬ 
vince  you  that  for  the  permanent  improvement  of  public 
highways,  you  have  in  brick  a  material  that  comes  nearer 
being  everlasting  than  anything  that  can  be  used  for  that  pur¬ 
pose.  Now  some  of  you  who  have  used  brick  for  building 
purposes  all  your  lives  and  are  only  familiar  with  the 
variety  of  brick  known  as  common  building  brick,  may  be  a 
little  skeptical  about  the  use  of  brick  for  paving  roadways,  and 
so  I  have  brought  these  samples  that  you  may  see  the  vast 
difference  between  an  ordinary  building  brick,  such  as  has 
been  made  from  the  dawn  of  civilization,  and  the  modern, 
up-to-date  paving  brick. 

Here  they  are,  fair  samples  of  each  kind,  and  you  can  see 


are  in  strength  comparatively  as  the  giant  and  the  dwarf. 
Both  have  the  power  of  everlasting  endurance  obtained  through 
fire.  But  by  the  process  of  manufacture,  the  paving  brick 
is  made  more  dense  and  much  tougher,  and  by  harder  firing, 
is  given  qualities  of  endurance  that  surpass  the  strength  of 
granite.  This  may  sound  like  exaggeration  to  you  who  are 
not  familiar  with  these  materials,  but  it  is  not.  Actual  tests, 
made  by  city  and  government  officials,  demonstrate  that  a 
vitrified  brick  will  stand  nearly  double  the  stress  and  strain 
required  to  crush  granite. 

These  brick  were  given  to  me  this  morning  by  Mr.  Smith, 
of  the  Western  Clay  Manufacturing  Company,  of  this  city, 
and  were  made  right  here  in  Portland.  I  mention  this  that 
you  may  realize  that  when  referring  to  the  remarkable 
qualities  of  paving  brick,  I  am  not  speaking  of  a  rare  product 
made  only  in  far  away  Indiana,  but  of  a  material  that  can  be 
produced  here  and  everywhere,  almost,  throughout  our  broad 
land. 

Take  it  the  world  over,  and  there  is  nothing  more  common 
than  clay,  and,  I  may  add,  nothing  in  all  Mother  Earth’s  store¬ 
house  of  vast  wealth  more  useful  to  man.  It  is  this  fact,  no 
doubt,  that  led  to  the  declaration  that  man  is  made  of  clay. 

Now,  I  suppose  you  have  all  heard  the  conundrum,  “What 
is  man?”  and  the  answer,  “Man  is  an  invention;”  and  then, 
“What  is  woman?”  “Why,  an  improvement  on  an  invention, 
of  course.”  Well,  man  being  himself  an  invention,  is  nat¬ 
urally  inventive,  and  so  we  go  on  inventing  and  improving, 
and  that,  too,  not  alone  mechanically,  but,  thank  God,  physic¬ 
ally,  mentally  and  morally  as  well;  and  one  of  the  manifesta¬ 
tions  of  this  constant  improvement,  and  a  gratifying  mani¬ 
festation  it  is,  too,  is  this  movement  for  the  betterment  of 
our  public  highways. 

1  read,  with  much  pleasure,  this  statement  in  The  Tele 
gram  of  Wednesday 

“Counties  will  be  urged  to  commence  permanent  improve¬ 
ments  in  road  building,  in  the  interest  of  local  road  con¬ 
struction  of  the  durable  order.  ‘Build  roads,  and  good  ones,’ 
will  be  the  motto  of  the  convention.  No  matter  if  the  amount 
of  work  done  is  small  and  the  distance  covered  comparatively 
inconsiderable,  build  roads  that  will  withstand  the  wear  and 
tear  of  travel,  will  be  the  principle  advocated  in  this  regard. 
In  the  judgment  of  the  good  roads  people,  public  highways, 
built  at  the  expense  of  the  people,  should  not  be  mere  make¬ 
shifts  to  meet  the  emergencies  of  a  season,  as  is  done  in 
so  many  localities,  but  roads  that  will  be  roads  after  the  pass¬ 
ing  of  the  generation  which  built  them.” 

This  is  much  to  the  point.  It  will  certainly  pay  best  in 
the  long  run,  in  the  making  of  roads,  to  build  permanently, 
and  for  this  reason  I  urge  upon  you  the  advantages  of  brick 
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pavements.  No  other  material  that  you  can  use  compares 
with  brick  for  durability.  In  the  course  of  years,  brick  road¬ 
ways  will  prove  by  far  the  cheapest  and  most  economical. 
We  have  passed  the  formative  period,  and  now  that  we  are 
building  permanent,  not  temporary,  structures  we  should 
consider  what  is  best  ultimately,  not  what  is  cheapest  at 
the  present  time. 

BRICK  PAVEMENTS  STAND  MORE  HARD  KNOCKS  THAN  ANY  OTHER. 

I  regard  brick  streets  much  as  the  gentleman  from  Ken¬ 
tucky  regards  the  liquid  which  has  made  that  State  famous. 
The  Colonel  from  the  bluegrass  region  will  tell  you  that  there 
is  no  bad  whiskey;  that  some  whiskey  is  better  than  others, 
but  there  is  none  that  is  really  bad.  And  so,  gentlemen, 
it  is  with  brick  pavements  and  roadways.  Some  brick  streets 
are  better  than  others,  but  there  is  none  that  is  really  bad. 
When  you  come  across  a  brick  paved  street,  if  it  is  a  poor 
pavement,  don’t  say,  “Brick  pavements  are  not  good,”  but 
say,  “This  brick  pavement  could  be  better,”  remembering  that, 
in  all  probabaility,  the  fault  was  not  in  the  pavement,  but  in 
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the  manner  of  its  construction,  and,  too,  remembering  that 
had  any  other  pavement  been  put  down  in  the  same  slipshod 
manner,  the  results,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  would  have  been 
even  worse. 

There  is  a  little  strip  of  brick  pavement  in  this  city  in 
front  of  the  Commercial  Club  building.  Passing  that  way, 
with  a  resident  who  knew  when  and  how  it  was  laid,  I  said, 
“This  is  not  a  first-class  pavement,”  and  he  replied,  “No,  it 
was  never  so  intended,  but  was  laid  as  an  experiment  some 
five  to  ten  years  ago,  and,  considering  that  it  has  had  no 
repairs  and  is  subject  to  quite  heavy  traffic,  it  is  not  a  bad 
pavement,  and  will  remain  in  about  its  present  condition 
for  years  to  come.”  Now  that  isn’t  such  a  bad  record  when 
it  is  remembered  that  an  asphalt  or  wood  pavement,  under 
the  same  conditions,  would  to-day  be  a  total  wreck,  probably. 

With  a  strictly  first-class  paving  brick,  laid  with  care  and 
skill,  in  accordance  with  the  specifications  promulgated  by 
the  National  Association  of  Brick  Manufacturers’  a  well-nigh 
perfect  pavement  can  be  constructed,  and  by  “perfect”  I 


are  not  as  yet  thoroughly  familiar  with  all  the  little  details, 
or  at  any  rate,  are  not  impressed,  as  they  should  be,  with  the 
importance  of  some  of  them;  and,  besides,  even  when  they 
know  what  ought  to  be  done,  they  are  not  always  as  careful 
in  doing  it  as  they  should  be,  and  the  result  is  an  imperfect 
pavement.  With  moderate  skill  and  care,  most  any  con¬ 
struction,  if  a  good  brick  is  used,  results  in  a  durable  pave¬ 
ment,  and  this,  I  take  it,  is  what  you  want  for  country  high¬ 
ways.  The  ideal  pavement  to  which  I  have  referred,  must 
have  a  concrete  foundation  and  a  perfectly  applied  cement 
filler.  For  a  country  highway  this  would  be  too  expensive, 
and,  indeed,  is  not  necessary.  A  thoroughly  enduring  road¬ 
way  can  be  constructed  upon  a  sand  and  gravel  foundation. 
The  sand  alone  can  be  used  as  a  filler  with  which  to  bind 
the  brick  together,  and  a  pavement  laid  in  that  manner  would 
withstand  the  traffic  of  an  ordinary  country  road  for  a  genera¬ 
tion  or  two,  perhaps  much  longer,  and  cost  nothing  at  all 
for  repairs  or  maintenance.  Would  not  such  a  roadway,  re¬ 
quiring  no  repairs,  be  cheaper  in  the  long  run  than  any  other 


A  Good  Specimen  of  a  First-Class  Brick  Pavement  in  Front  of  Kingan  Packing  Company’s  Establishment,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Traffic  Amounting  to  Over  800  Tons  Pass  Over  This  Pavement  Daily.  Paid  in  1899.  Still  in  Perfect  Repair. 


mean  all  that  that  word  implies — namely,  a  pavement  that 
will  wear  perfectly  smooth,  a  pavement  that  can  easily  be 
kept  clean,  a  pavement  that  is  perfectly  sanitary  because  ab¬ 
solutely  impervious,  and  a  pavement  that  will  withstand  the 
ravages  of  time  and  traffic  for  years  and  years  as  no  other 
pavement  now  known  will. 

Do  you  doubt  all  this?  If  so,  come  with  me  to  Indiana, 
and  I  will  offer  ocular  demonstration  in  the  proof  of  every 
statement;  for  we  have  there  in  Hoosierdom,  brick  pave¬ 
ments  that  to-day,  after  fifteen  years’  use  under  heavy  traffic, 
are  in  perfect  condition,  and  these  pavements  have  never 
been  subject  to  any  repair.  Such  pavements,  of  course,  are 
the  exception,  but  they  are  possible,  and  that,  too,  in  almost 
every  community.  As  I  have  said,  the  secret  of  this  high- 
class  pavement  is  in  the  construction. 

Brick  pavements  may  be  classed  as  good,  better  and  best. 
The  latter,  of  course,  is  the  exception,  for  the  laying  of  brick 
roadways  is  comparatively  a  recent  industry.  Street-builders 


roadway  you  can  make,  no  matter  how  cheap  the  first  cost 
of  the  other  roadway? 

I  see,  in  the  same  paper  from  which  I  quoted,  a  state¬ 
ment  to  the  effect  that  good  road  officials  are  considering 
the  use  of  convict  labor.  The  paragraph  reads: 

“The  convention  will  advocate  employment  of  convict 
labor  upon  two  theories.  First,  it  will  direct  a  large  amount 
of  labor  energy  in  a  direction  from  which  the  State  would 
derive  more  lasting  good,  and  in  the  second  instance,  the 
labor  so  employed  would  be  taken  out  of  competition  with 
legitimate  and  free  labor,  thus  serving  two  well-recognized 
purposes.” 

Yonder  placard,  “Convicts  and  county  prisoners  should 
be  employed  on  public  roads  and  in  the  preparation  of  road 
material  ”  indicates  the  same  purpose.  Now,  gentlemen,  it 
may  be  a  hazardous  undertaking,  this  use  of  convict  labor. 
Especially  might  this  be  the  case  if  it  was  undertaken  to 
manufacture  the  brick  with  which  to  improve  your  roadways, 
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for  manufacturers  now  engaged  in  the  business  might  regard 
such  a  move  as  inimical  to  their  own  interests,  and  so 
put  stumbling  blocks  in  the  way.  If,  in  securing  the 
legislative  enactments  necessary  to- this  use  of  convict  labor, 
care  be  taken  to  specify  particularly  that  the  products  of  this 
labor  should  be  used  wholly  and  solely  for  the  building  of 
country  roads,  this  objection  would  be  minimized,  if  not  wholly 
overcome. 

BRICK MAKEBS  INTERESTED  IN  THE  GOOD  ROADS  MOVEMENT. 

I  can  say,  in  this  connection,  gentlemen,  that  the  brick 
manufacturers  of  the  country  are  willing  to  do  their  whole 
part  towards  promoting  good  roads,  not  only  individually, 
but  through  the  National  Association,  the  one  organized  body 
in  this  country  through  which  their  views  and  experiences 
find  expression,  and  through  which  they  have,  during  the  past 
twenty  years,  done  their  full  part  in  promoting  brick  pave¬ 
ments.  The  Association  has  done  this  by  carrying  on  ex¬ 
periments  at  the  School  for  Clayworkers  at  the  Ohio  State 
University,  where,  for  several  years  past,  they  have  main¬ 
tained  a  scholarship  for  just  such  technical  work.  Also 
though  the  work  of  committees  establishing  rules  and  regula¬ 
tions  for  the  proper  testing  of  paving  brick  and  the  determin¬ 
ing  the  best  methods  of  constructing  brick  streets  so  as  to  get 
the  best  possible  results  in  the  matter  of  durability  and  cost 
of  maintenance.  In  this  manner  the  superiority  of  vitrified 
paving  brick  has  been  proved  beyond  all  question. 

The  literature  of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  As¬ 
sociation  is  ample  proof  of  the  fact  that  the  clayworkers  of 
the  land  are  broad  minded  and  public  spirited,  and  I  speak 
advisedly,  gentlemen,  when  I  say  that  they  will,  individually 
and  unitedly,  lend  their  best  efforts  to  this  good-roads  move¬ 
ment,  provided,  of  course,  that  their  direct  interests  are  safe¬ 
guarded  in  the  manner  suggested. 

I  have  not  gone  into  the  details  of  construction  of  brick 
roadways;  that,  you  roadbuilders  should  do.  I  have  here  in 
pamphlet  form,  however,  the  specifications  adopted  by  the 
National  Association,  a  copy  of  which  any  of  you  who  are  in¬ 
terested  can  have  for  the  asking. 

Mr.  Cooly,  in  his  admirable  and  most  instructive  address, 
yesterday,  touched  one  point  of  vital  interest  in  road  construc¬ 
tion.  No  matter  what  kind  of  road  you  are  going  to  build,  for 
best  results  there  must  be  thorough  drainage,  and  tile  drain¬ 
age  is  best  for  this  purpose.  So  you  see  you  must  come  to  the 
clayworker,  and  the  more  of  this  product  you  use  the  better 
roads  you  will  build. 

And  now,  in  closing,  may  I  quote  the  toast  offered  by 
Senator  Earle,  of  Michigan,  at  a  banquet  of  the  League  of 
American  Wheelmen,  in  Connecticut,  some  years  ago? 

“Here’s  to  old  King  Mud.  Damn  him?  No, 

For  if  you  dam  him  he  will  grow. 

Ditch  him,  drain  him,  roll  him,  brick  him, 

Then  the  arch  fiend  will  have  to  go.” 


HOW  WOULD  YOU  LIKE  IT? 

If  you  were  living  in  California,  anywhere  outside  of  Los 
Angeles,  and  a  thief  should  come  along  some  night  and  steal 
a  picket  from  your  fence,  and  the  next  day  you  went  down  to 
the  nearest  lumber  yard  to  buy  a  picket  to  replace  the  one 
which  was  stolen,  you  could  not  buy  it.  You  would  have  to 
go  to  your  carpenter,  and  he  would  have  to  be  a  union  car¬ 
penter,  and  he  would  have  to  go  buy  the  picket,  and  his  work¬ 
man  that  put  it  on  would  have  to  be  a  union  man,  and  the 
picket  a  union  picket. 

If  you  were  a  plasterer,  the  best  in  the  United  States,  and 
a  good  union  man,  and  you  went  to  California  and  wanted  to 
get  a  job,  you  would  have  to  wait  until  some  present  member 
of  the  plasterers’  union  died,  because  the  plasterers’  union  is 
limited  in  membership,  and  no  new  member  can  be  taken  in 


until  there  is  a  vacancy  caused  by  death,  and  this  law  is 
being  strictly  enforced. 

In  the  State  of  Washington  not  a  single  youth  has  been 
allowed  to  learn  the  plumbing  trade  in  the  last  seven  years. 
A  master  plumber  can  not  teach  his  own  son  his  own  trade  in 
his  own  shop. 

In  San  Francisco  there  is  not  a  paper  published  that  dares 
say  its  soul  is  its  own,  or  publish  anything  detrimental  to  the 
unions,  except  one,  which  has  been  subsidized  by,  we  think, 
the  Civic  Federation.  What  is  the  result?  To-day  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  is  without  manufacturing,  her  population  is  500,000 
when  it  ought  to  be  a  million,  and  crime  is  increasing  200  per 
cent,  quicker  than  the  population. 

We  give  this  information  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers, 
and  the  statements  herein  contained  are  not  overdrawn  in 
any  particular.— Exchange. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

BURNED  CLAY  VS.  ALL  COMPETITORS. 


(Fourth  Paper.) 


ULTIMATE  end  of  all  business  is  the  amount 
of  net  profits  secured  as  the  result  of  our 
ventures.  We  say  much  about  quality, 
methods  of  production,  and  all  of  the  various 
ideas  that  go  to  make  up  the  sum  total  of 
our  manner  of  producing  and  disposing  of  our  various  pro¬ 
ducts.  But  the  great  interest  hinges  on  the  final  transaction 
— counting  the  profits — providing  we  have  been  successful 
and  have  profits  to  count.  We  like  good  clay  wares.  They 
are  honest,  durable,  beautiful.  But  not  the  least  among 
their  good  traits,  they  are  so  easily  sold.  While  we  build, 
why  not  build  for  the  future.  And  in  this  connection,  we 
would  like  to  give  a  short  discussion  on  the  influences  that 
go  to  build  up  the  clay  industries. 

First  and  foremost  among  all  these  influences,  of  course, 
stands  quality.  We  have  expended  so  much  time  and  thought 
upon  this  one  part  of  brickmaking  that  we  are  apt  to  think 
that  quality  is  about  all  that  is  necessary  to  bring  the  clay 
industry  up  to  its  highest  pitch.  And  sometimes  this  is  true. 
At  times  we  find  it  hard  to  supply  the  demand  at  prices  that 
pay  good  profits.  What  more  can  a  man  want?  But  there 
are  sure  to  come  times  when  overproduction  will  bring  about 
a  different  state  of  affairs,  and  then  we  find  out  there  is  more 
necessary  than  burning  first-class  wares  and  loading  them 
out  to  eager  customers.  We  have  a  good  thing  to  put  upon 
the  market,  but  the  manufacturers  of  other  building  materials 
may  have  something  good  also,  and  it  becomes  necessary  to 
look  after  the  sales  end  as  well  as  the  manufacturing  end  of 
the  business. 

Before  taking  up  the  subject  of  marketing  our  products,  I 
want  to  say  a  few  words  in  regard  to  cheapness  of  production. 
Not  cheap  because  of  inferior  quality,  but  cheap  compara¬ 
tively.  Cheap  because  the  manufacturer  has  so  well  adapted 
his  means  to  the  end  sought  that  he  is  able  to  produce  the 
maximum  of  good  points  in  his  wares  with  the  minimum  of 
cost  in  dollars  and  cents.  Not  cheap  because  he  has  cut  the 
price  on  purpose  to  undersell  some  brother  brickmaker,  so 
that  neither  makes  a  decent  profit,  but  cheaper  than  any  other 
good  building  material,  and  still  yielding  a  handsome  profit. 
This  is  an  indispensable  condition  for  the  rapid  growth  of 
our  trade,  and  it  is  a  condition  that  can  be  fulfilled.  Look 
after  this  matter  closely.  You  can’t  do  it  by  sitting  down 
with  your  feet  upon  the  office  table.  You  must  be  the  master 
brickmaker.  You  must  have  a  good  outfit  in  machinery, 
dryer  and  kilns,  and  then  the  closest  economy  of  time  and 
materials  must  be  practiced,  while  each  and  every  department 
must  have  the  most  careful  supervision. 

Leak  after  leak  may  be  stopped,  drain  after  drain  upon 
the  company’s  finances  may  be  checked  by  competent  manage- 
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ment.  And  when  you  have  solved  the  problem  of  producing 
good  quality  of  clay  wares  at  the  lowest  possible  cost,  then 
you  are  ready  to  enter  the  market  unhandicapped — ready  to 
push  your  products  to  the  limit. 

These  are  the  ideal  conditions  for  the  brick  salesman  to 
have  in  his  favor,  and  though  he  may  be  far  from  reaching 
them,  they  are  the  conditions  after  which  we  are  constantly 
striving. 

A  long  article  is  really  necessary  to  do  justice  to  our  next 
topic,  the  relation  of  the  manufacturer  to  the  architect  and 
other  customers.  There  are  so  many  kinds  of  architects,  so 
varied  in  their  dispositions  and  methods  of  dealing  that  the 
bricltmaker  needs  to  be  a  many-sided  fellow  to  successfully 
reach  them  all.  The  majority  of  architects  are  square  fellows 
and  give  the  brickmaker  a  chance  to  deal  on  good  business 
principles.  The  seller  should  make  it  his  unvarying  practice  to 
deal  fairly  with  all  customers.  Never  furnish  samples  better 
than  the  bulk  of  materials  that  you  propose  to  deliver.  Let 
all  contracts  be  clearly  stated  and  then  live  up  to  them  if  you 
lose  money  by  doing  so.  This  much  in  regard  to  the  strictly 
business  side  of  your  relation  to  your  customers.  But  there 
is  a  social  side  to  these  relations  that  cuts  an  immense  figure 
in  advancing  your  business  interests.  Keep  in  close  personal 
touch  with  your  customers  wherever  you  have  a  chance. 
Make  them  glad  to  see  you  wherever  and  whenever  you  may 
happen  to  meet.  All  men  are  susceptible  to  such  influences. 
The  architect  is  especially  a  social  animal.  He  likes  the  hale 
fellow  well  met.  Our  friend  Thompson,  the  architect,  never 
loses  an  opportunity  to  say  a  good  word  for  brick.  He  talks 
brick,  buys  brick,  urges  others  to  do  the  same,  and  all  this  he 
does  more  because  he  is  our  friend  than  because  he  is  such  a 
friend  of  burned  clay.  But  Johnson  is  an  architect  whom  we 
have  never  been  able  to  thaw  out.  When  he  is  with  a  stone 
man,  he  talks  stone;  with  a  lumber  man,  he  talks  lumber;  with 
a  hollow  block  man,  he  talks  blocks.  He  uses  whatever  his 
clients  want  used,  and  will  never  cast  his  influence  in  favor 
of  any  particular  material,  unless  some  material  man  has 
granted  him  a  special  rake-off  to  pay  for  his  services.  We 
do  not  have  much  dealings  with  Johnson.  We  do  not  object 
to  paying  a  man  for  any  service  he  may  honestly  render  us, 
but  this  rake-off  method  of  advancing  the  brick  interests  is  so 
distasteful  to  us  that  we  will  not  advise  anyone  to  use  it. 

In  this  connection  it  is  proper  to  mention  another  class 
of  customers  that  require  special  management,  viz.,  those 
who  buy  for  public  improvements— our  city  legislators  and 
engineers  and  county  and  State  officials.  I  am  now  talking 
about  the  political  pull.  Should  the  brickmaker  use  it?  Is 
it  ever  necessary  for  the  manufacturer  to  bring  outside  influ¬ 
ences  to  bear  upon  these  servants  of  the  people  to  secure  from 
them  the  recognition  which  we  think  we  deserve.  I  do  not 
mean  to  hint  at  boodle,  for  you  know  that  we  have  quit  that 
business  here  in  Missouri.  It  is  not  safe,  besides  it  is  not 
respectable  unless  you  can  make  a  larger  deal  than  is  likely 
to  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  poor,  but  honest  brickmaker.  Clay 
and  machine  oil  may  soil  the  brickmaker’s  hands,  but  they 
never  reach  his  character.  Of  all  the  prosecutions  here  for 
boodling  not  one  brickmaker’s  name  has  ever  been  mentioned 
as  being  even  of  suspicious  character.  They  are  either  too 
good  to  boodle  or  too  smart  to  get  caught.  In  either  case 
it  speaks  well  for  the  craft.  But  there  are  other  influences 
than  boodle  that  are  very  powerful  in  dealing  with  public 
officials,  and  they  are  influences  which  we  think  no  honest 
man  need  be  ashamed  to  use,  nor  honest  official  ashamed  to 
heed.  We  will  discuss  them  in  our  next  article.  L.  C.  M. 


The  man  who  makes  it  a  point  to  get  to  his  office  before 
work  time  every  morning,  may  not  always  do  the  most  busi¬ 
ness,  but  he  has  the  best  chance  to  do  it,  and  usually  has 
fewer  laggards  around  his  place  than  the  man  who  comes 
late. 


WO 

FAILURE  OF  BITULITHIC  PAVEMENT  AT  ST.  LOUIS. 


What  Was  Supposed  to  be  a  Permanent  Improvement,  Proves 
to  be  a  Very  Short  Lived  One.  The  Bituminous 
Macadam,  Laid  in  Chestnut.  Street  in  1904,  Much 
Damaged  by  the  Traffic  and  Elements 
After  a  Few  Months’  Use.  . 


DURING  THE  World’s  Fair,  St.  Louis  prided  herself 
on  her  newly  paved  streets.  Among  them,  Chestnut 
street  was  paved  with  what  is  known  as  bitulithic, 
which  the  promoters  claimed  was  superior  to  other  paving 
material,  both  in  point  of  durability  and  smoothness.  When 
the  rigors  of  winter  had  passed,  it  was  found  that  the  pave¬ 
ment  was  considerably  the  worse  for  wear,  and  we  present 
herewith  a  photograph  of  a  portion  of  Chestnut  street,  near 
Eleventh,  which  indicates  better  than  words  the  condition  of 
the  pavement  when  photographed,  March  9th  last.  Referring 
to  this  strip  of  pavement,  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  of 
March  10th,  says: 

“Chestnut  street,  opened  a  year  ago  with  its  new  World’s 
Fair  pavement,  is  not  one  that  the  ‘big  cinch’  boosters  are 
bragging  about  just  now,  for,  according  to  reports  around 
the  city  hall,  which  are  virtually  confirmed  by  officials  of 
the  street  department,  it  will  have  to  be  repaved.  As  one 
street  inspector  expressed  it,  the  surface  of  the  street  has 
‘gone  to  seed.’ 

“Chestnut  street,  from  Broadway  to  Twentieth  street,  is 
one  of  the  bituminous  macadam  boulevards,  some  fifteen  miles 
of  which  have  already  been  put  down  in  the  last  two  years 
and  more  of  which  is  under  contract.  The  mile  of  new  pave¬ 
ment  on  Chestnut  street  cost  the  city  $51,340. 

“What  happened  to  Chestnut  street,  and  why,  street  de¬ 
partment  officials  will  not  undertake  to  explain.  The  street  de¬ 
partment  is  still  defending  bituminous  macadam.  Some  say 
that  it  was  because  the  weather  was  chilly  last  spring  and  the 
paving  did  not  ‘stick.’  One  official  frankly  admitted  that 
the  cause  was  not  conclusively  determined  and  was  ‘a  matter 
of  opinion.’  This  was  Herman  J.  Pfeifer,  general  superin¬ 
tendent  of  street  construction.  Superintendent  Pfeifer  went 
on  to  say  that,  while  he  had  not,  as  yet,  issued  a  recommenda¬ 
tion  that  the  street  be  resurfaced,  its  condition  was  such  at 
present  as  to  warrant  action  of  some  sort,  if  the  contractor 
does  not  go  ahead  with  the  work  of  his  own  accord. 

“Julius  Bischoff,  secretary  of  the  street  department,  de¬ 
clined  to  say  whether  the  street  could  be  ‘patched  up’  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  department,  but  indicated  that 
resurfacing  throughout  would  be  the  best  way  out  of  it. 

Street  Has  Disintegrated. 

“The  eye  or  the  camera  is  needed  to  adequately  convey 
what  Chestnut  street  looks  like  since  the  snow  and  ice  melted 
off.  Or  a  ride  over  it,  even  if  a  person  were  blindfolded, 
might  answer.  An  engineer  would  say  that  the  paving  has 
‘disintegrated.’  John  Thomas  Brady  took  a  look  at  it  and 
remarked:  ‘This  looks  to  be  like  one  of  Wells’  sponge  bully- 
vards.  You  can’t  have  a  sponge  bullyvard  without  holes, 
can  you?’ 

“The  paving  has  already  come  off  in  great  patches.  The 
street  is  seamed  and  scored  with  these  unsightly  places. 
Holes  and  ridges  and  ruts  succeed  each  other  for  blocks  at  a 
stretch.  The  holes  are  a  foot  deep  in  many  places  and  the 
work  of  disintegration  has  only  just  begun.  When  the  frost 
came  out  of  the  pavement  it  went  to  pieces  like  a  country 
road  out  in  Missouri,  where  a  street  roller  would  be  a  curi¬ 
osity  and  bituminous  macadam  at  $50,000  a  mile  would  bank¬ 
rupt  a  prosperous  county.  One  writer  has  aptly  described 
the  Chestnut  street  paving  as  having  the  ‘consistency  of 
corn  meal.’ 

“The  contractors  have  already  started  to  patch  the  street 
up.  They  begun  on  the  worst  places,  east  of  Twelfth  street, 
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and  have  been  working  two  or  three  days.  Yesterday  the 
carts  and  furnaces  were  strung  out  along  Chestnut  street 
for  half  a  block.  The  gang  was  not  working,  however.  Most 
of  the  patching  was  done  on  Sunday  or  at  night,  it  was  stated. 
The  watchman  in  charge  said  he  understood  the  repairs  were 
only  temporary,  and  the  paving  would  have  to  be  done  over. 
He  said  John  Kelvey,  the  superintendent  on  the  job,  had  indi¬ 
cated  as  much.  If  this  is  carried  out,  the  street  will  be  torn 
up  for  weeks  again,  traffic  blocked,  and  Chestnut  street  put 
out  of  the  boulevard  business  for  a  while.  The  Chestnut 
street  boulevard  plan  was  the  pride  of  Mayor  Wells,  and  the 
street  was  opened  with  considerable  eclat. 

“The  introduction  of  bituminous  macadam  into  St.  Louis, 
under  the  Wells  administration,  has  been  the  source  of  con¬ 
tinuous  trouble  and  protests.  Property  owners  fought  the 
innovation  from  the  start.  Residents  of  West  Pine  street 
took  the  matter  into  the  courts  and  held  the  contracts  up 
until  the  supreme  court  decided  against  them.  Lindell  boule¬ 
vard  residents  rose  up  in  protest  and  fought  the  matter  until 


the  same  paving  is  being  laid  in  other  cities  for  $18  to  $19 
a  square.  A  paving  square  is  100  square  feet. 

“When  the  Chestnut  street  contract  came  along,  there  was 
general  complaint  about  the  high  prices,  and  the  board  had 
refused  several  bids  on  this  score.  The  price  on  this  contract 
was  lowered  a  little.  At  that,  the  job  cost  $0,000  over  the 
estimate.  The  contract  did  not  call  for  a  new  foundation, 
and  the  pavement  was  laid  on  the  old  concrete  base,  except 
where  this  had  worn  down  in  places  and  had  to  be  brought 
up  to  level.  It  was  charged  that  the  contractors  changed 
the  street  level  in  places,  especially  between  Broadway  and 
Sixth  street,  lowering  the  grade  an  inch  or  more.” 


A  MOVEMENT  FOR  A  HIGHER  GRADE  OF  BRICK. 


As  a  means  of  forcing  the  brick  manufacturers  in  the  vicin¬ 
ity  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  to  produce  a  higher  grade  of  brick,  the 
Board  of  Public  Works  of  that  city  has  decided  to  require 
bonds,  guaranteeing  all  brick  used  on  the  public  streets  will 


Portion  of  Chestnut  Street  Bitulithic  Pavement,  Near  Eleventh  Street,  After  Six  Months’  Use. 


they  saw  it  was  useless.  The  board  of  public  improvements 
disregarded  its  rule  of  allowing  the  majority  of  property 
owners  to  select  the  paving  material  and  ordered  bituminous 
macadam  when  less  than  one  per  cent,  of  the  property 
owners  asked  for  it. 

Concern  is  a  Monopoly. 

“Bituminous  macadam  is  a  patented  paving  material.  The 
rights  are  controlled  by  a  Boston  firm.  This  firm  organized 
a  local  company,  which  got  all  the  contracts.  Their  cements 
and  binding  materials  were  named  in  all  the  specifications, 
and  there  was  no  chance  of  competition  except  from  affiliated 
concerns  in  other  cities.  The  bids  of  these  companies  were 
always  higher  than  the  St.  Louis  company.  The  contracts 
here  ran  up  as  high  as  $34  a  square.  It  costs  more  than 
granite  blocks,  asphalt  or  vitrified  brick.  It  is  claimed  that 


not  wear  more  than  one-quarter  of  an  inch  in  six  years.  This 
new  standard  was  established  for  the  first  time  in  connection 
with  the  paving  of  Occidental  avenue,  between  King  and  Con¬ 
necticut  streets,  Seattle.  The  matter  of  selecting  brick  for 
this  improvement  had  been  under  discussion  by  the  engineer¬ 
ing  department  and  the  board  for  some  time.  Numerous 
tests  of  various  samples  of  brick  have  been  made,  and  a 
No.  1  sample  furnished  by  the  Denny  Brick  Company  was 
finally  selected  as  the  best  quality. 


A  man  to  whom  illness  was  chronic, 

When  told  that  he  needed  a  tonic, 

Said,  “O,  doctor,  dear, 

Won’t  you  please  make  it  beer?” 

“No,  no,”  said  the  Doc,  “that’s  Teutonic.” 

— Columbia  Tiger. 
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COLOR  IN  BRICK. 


Colors  in  Unburned  Clay  Have  No  Influence  on  Color  of  the 

Finished  Product. 
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N  examination  of  the  clays  used  for  porcelain 
or  earthenware,  which  burn  pure  white,  or 
nearly  so,  shows  that  they  always  contain,  as 
essential  constituents,  alumnia,  silicic  acid 
and  water,  hut  only  very  small  quantities  of 
other  substances.  These  clays  have  been 
formed  by  the  action  of  the  weather  upon 
feldspar,  and  usually  remain  in  the  place 
where  they  originated.  But  if  they  are  trans¬ 
ported  by  means  of  streams  they  must  in¬ 
evitably  become  mixed  with  other  substances  which  orig¬ 
inated  in  the  same  manner  in  other  localities,  by  the  action  of 
the  weather  or  by  trituration,  and  which  therefore  impart  a 
more  or  less  pronounced  color  to  the  products  made  from 
them.  In  actual  practice,  the  number  of  ingredients  which 
affect  the  coloring  of  clay  is  very  limited.  Apart  from  the 
substance  which  by  their  nature  are  of  infrequent  occurrence, 
and  even  then  in  very  small  quantities,  seldom  more  than  1 
per  cent.,  and  which  have  no  appreciable  effect  on  the  color, 
such  as  titanic  acid,  vanidic  acid,  etc.,  there  remain  only 
ferric  and  manganic  oxide,  and  the  carbonates  of  lime  and 
magnesia,  to  produce  the  many  colors  found  in  brick.  There 
is  great  variation  found  in  the  colors,  according  to  the  amount 
and  distribution  of  the  coloring  ingredient,  the  temperature 
to  which  the  bricks  are  exposed,  the  structure  of  the  material, 
especially  in  so  far  as  regards  porosity,  and  finally,  according 
to  the  difference  in  the  action  of  the  furnace  gases.  Two 
clays  of  precisely  the  same  composition  will  not  of  necessity 
exhibit  the  same  colors  in  burning,  but  may  differ  widely, 
owing  to  differences  in  the  distribution  of  the  iron  oxide, 
and  the  structure  of  the  brick.  Therefore  it  may  happen  that 
the  coloring  of  the  iron  oxide  may  be  less  marked  in  a  ma¬ 
terial  containing  much  iron  oxide  than  in  one  which  contains 
less.  It  must  be  fully  borne  in  mind,  before  all  other  things, 
that  the  colors  in  the  unburned  clay  have  no  connection 
whatever  with  the  colors  which  appear  after  firing,  and  it  is 
erroneous  to  assume  that  the  finished  product  will  have  the 
same  color  as  the  clay.  The  iron,  which  has  been  washed  into 
the  clay  in  the  form  of  silicate  of  iron,  ferric  hydrate  or  oxide, 
or  one  of  the  ferrous  compounds,  may  show  great  variation 
of  color,  ranging  from  red  and  yellow  to  grey  and  bluish 
green.  Besides  thik,  it  is  frequently  accompanied  by  organic 
matter.  Aside  from  the  iron  oxide,  manganic  oxide  is  the 
only  metal  which  produces  any  color  in  the  firing,  but  usually 
this  need  not  be  taken  into  account,  since  it  always  occurs  in 
connection  with  ferric  oxide,  and,  ordinarily,  in  small  quan¬ 
tities  compared  with  the  latter.  In  many  clays  the  carbon¬ 
ates  of  lime  and  magnesia  are  found  in  considerable  quan¬ 
tities,  which,  although  pure  white  in  themselves,  nevertheless 
modify,  by  their  presence,  the  action  of  the  ferric  oxide.  The 
colors  exhibited  in  clay  products  are  therefore  produced  by 
a  number  of  factors  acting  conjointly,  some  having  a  greater 
influence,  others  less.  The  chief  influences  are  the  following: 

1.  The  amount  of  ferric  oxide  in  the  clay.  2.  The  other  in¬ 
gredients  of  the  clay.  3.  The  composition  of  the  furnace  gases 
during  the  firing.  4.  The  degree  of  slagging.  5.  The  temper¬ 
ature  reached  in  the  firing.  The  ferric  oxide  in  its  native 
state  is  a  red  substance.  When  exposed  to  a  low  temperature 
its  color  is  yellowish  red  if  it  is  finely  distributed  throughout 
the  clay.  When  the  temperature  is  increased  it  becomes 
denser  and  darker,  and  in  an  intense  heat  it  has  a  dark  red¬ 
dish  blue  color.  But  even  this  red  color  varies  somewhat, 
according  to  the  manner  in  which  the  oxide  has  been  formed 
from  different  substances,  shading  sometimes  into  brown  or 
blue.  This  color  does  not  last,  however,  unless  the  ferric 
oxide  is  heated  in  an  atmosphere  containing  an  excess  of 


oxygen.  But  if  the  heating  takes  place  in  the  presence  of 
reducing  gases,  such  as  carbonic  oxide  or  carburetted  hydro¬ 
gen,  it  is  reduced  to  ferrous  oxide,  or  to  intermediate  stages 
of  ferrous  and  ferric  oxide,  or  to  ferrous  oxide  and  metallic 
iron,  and  in  all  these  compounds  it  assumes  a  blackish  color. 

WThen,  on  the  other  hand,  these  substances  are  heated  in  air 
containing  oxygen,  they  take  up  the  lost  oxygen  again,  give 
a  further  opportunity  for  the  formation  of  ferric  oxide,  and 
the  red  color  is  again  restored,  although  it  is  usually  a  differ¬ 
ent  shade  from  the  original  ferric  oxide.  In  general,  all  the 
phenomena  of  color  in  clay  products  take  this  course.  The 
intensity  of  color  depends,  ordinarily,  upon  the  amount  of 
ferric  oxide  present,  the  color  being  deeper  the  greater  the 
amount  of  iron.  A  decided  influence  is  also  exerted  upon  the 
color  by  the  substances  which  usually  show  white  in  burning, 
such  as  alumina,  lime  and  magnesia.  Clay  containing  a  small 
amount  of  iron  oxide  and  a  large  amount  of  alumina  will, 
when  fired  at  a  high  temperature,  assume  a  more  or  less  yel¬ 
low  or  yellowish  brown  color,  which  passes  gradually  through 
all  shades  of  yellowish  brown  to  reddish  brown  as  the  alu¬ 
mina  decreases  and  the  iron  oxide  increases  in  amount.  It  is 
only  when  there  is  more  than  5  per  cent,  of  iron  oxide  present 
that  a  decided  red  color  appears,  which  deepens  as  the  iron 
oxide  increases.  Just  as  the  color  grows  paler  when  a  large 
amount  of  alumina  is  present,  so  it  does  also  in  the  presence 


A  Bergen  County  Clay  Bank,  Showing  Depth  to  which  the 

Banks  Are  Worked. 


of  carbonate  of  lime,  which  is  often  accompanied  by  a  still 
smaller  amount  of  carbonate  of  magnesia.  In  the  latter  case 
as  in  the  former,  the  color  of  the  iron  oxide  grows  paler  as 
the  temperature  of  the  wrnres  is  increased.  If  the  amount  of 
lime  is  twice  as  great  as  that  of  the  ferric  oxide,  the  red  color 
of  the  latter  disappears  altogether  when  the  temperature  is 
sufficiently  high,  and  gives  place  to  a  yellowish  green  color. 

In  general,  therefore,  nothing  more  can  be  said  than  this: 
A  red  color  will  be  exhibited  only  by  those  clays  which  con¬ 
tain  a  large  quantity  of  iron  and  a  moderate  or  small  quan¬ 
tity  of  alumina  and  lime.  If  the  alumina  decreases  in  amount 
simultaneously  with  the  ferric  oxide  the  color  will  be  more 
or  less  yellowish  browm  or  yellow,  but  if  the  clay  contains 
carbonates,  it  will  pass  into  a  yellowish  green.  If,  therefore, 
other  shades  of  color  are  desired  than  those  which  can  be 
secured  from  the  clay  itself,  if  the  color  is  to  be  changed  from 
red  to  yellow  in  the  firing,  this  can  be  accomplished  by  adding 
a  clay  which  burns  w’hite,  or  with  little  color,  and  contains 
as  much  alumina  as  possible.  The  colors  will  then  range 
through  red,  brown,  yellowish  brown  and  yellow.  The  same 
result  may  be  obtained  by  adding  some  calcareous  material 
such  as  chalk  or  lime  marl.  In  order  to  change  the  color  in 
firing  from  yellow  to  red,  a  material  containing  a  high  per¬ 
centage  of  iron  must  be  added,  such  as  ferruginous  clay. 
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ochre,  or  swamp  ore.  This  addition  will  produce  the  desired 
result  directly  if  the  clay  does  not  contain  lime,  but  if  lime 
is  present  the  effect  will  be  less  noticeable  in  proportion  as 
the  amount  of  lime  increases.  Of  course  the  heat  necessary 
for  firing  will  have  to  be  changed  also,  on  account  of  these 
admixtures.  As  a  rule  the  firing  heat  must  be  increased 
when  a  light  burning  argillaceous  earth  has  been  added,  and 
decreased  on  the  addition  of  carbonate  of  lime  or  ferric  oxide. 


DIGGING  BERGEN  CLAY. 


IN  PREVIOUS  articles  the  usefulness  of  Bergen  County, 
New  Jersey,  clay  for  brickmaking  has  been  described, 
and  its  analysis  has  been  given,  showing  that  it  has  nu¬ 
merous  excellencies  not  possessed  by  clays  everywhere. 

As  a  rule,  the  clay  is  easily  worked,  until  the  pits  get 
below  the  level  of  the  river,  which  at  none  of  the  yards  is 
more  than  a  half-mile  distant.  There  is  always  water  to  cause 
trouble  as  soon  as  the  level  is  below  the  level  of  the  stream. 
The  water  immediately  begins  to  ooze  in,  and  unless  it  is 
pumped  out,  the  pit  fills.  Several  have  been  drowned  in  the 
pits.  They  would  fall  in  and  the  clay  sides  are  so  slippery 
that  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  get  out.  A  woman  was 
drowned  that  way  only  a  few  days  before  this  was  written. 
The  accompanying  illustrations  show  how  the  diggers 


Clay  Pit,  Showing  How  Clay  is  Dug  from  Bottom  and  How 
Water  is  Held  Back  with  Narrow  Divisions. 


build  up  narrow  banks  of  clay  to  hold  back  water  that 
may  ooze  in  while  they  are  working  on  a  lower  level.  The 
clay,  under  such  conditions,  works  hard,  because  it  is  heavy 
and  wet. 

The  other  picture  shows  a  bank  which,  has  been  cut  down 
and  where  they  are  uncovering  for  further  development. 
There  is  about  six  feet  of  loam  and  sand  on  top  which  must 
be  taken  away  before  the  clay  is  reached  in  this  particular 
locality,  which  is  just  below  Hackensack.  It  is  owned  by  J. 
W.  Gardner,  who  makes  an  excellent  quality  of  brick. 

In  these  pits  the  clay  is  strongly  marked,  alternate  gray 
and  brown,  and  is  of  much  more  sandy  consistency  than  it 
is  in  some  parts  of  the  beds.  This  gray  and  brown  mark¬ 
ing  is  due  to  the  decomposition  of  different  varieties  of  ma¬ 
terial,  or  the  abrasion  of  different  sorts  of  rock  while  the  clay 
was  being  laid  down.  After  it  goes  through  the  pug  mill, 
this  peculiar  characteristic  is  entirely  lost,  however,  and  the 
clay  assumes  a  color  approaching  pure  gray. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  uncovering  of  a 
considerable  extent  of  this  bank  and  there  has  been  a  good 
deal  of  digging  done  already.  The  market  for  brick  holding 
good  so  far  has  stimulated  the  work,  and  the  Bergen  county 
clays  will  be  worked  to  their  fullest  capacity  this  season. 

In  the  main,  the  work  has  been  unusually  successful  this 
season,  resulting  in  more  profits  than  ordinarily,  and  indi¬ 
cating  that  1905  will  be  the  most  prosperous  year  for  the 
past  ten  or  more.  Burton. 


Written  for  the  Clay-Worker. 

THE  CEMENT  BLOCK— A  WAY  SHOWER. 


REMARKABLE  GROWTH  of  the  cement 
block  industry  might  have  something  in 
it  to  alarm  the  clayworkers  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  any  one 
can  go  into  the  business  with  a  few 
hundred  dollars  and  an  available  bank 
of  sand.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  busi¬ 
ness  has  little  in  it  to  recommend  itself 
to  the  clayworker  or  experienced  build¬ 
ing  material  men,  for  the  reason  that  it 
is  particularly  a  local  trade  industry,  and  liable  to  the  most 
violent  competition.  There  is  not  the  slightest  danger  of 
“trusts”  or  “combinations”  to  control  prices  in  this  business, 
unless  it  is  done  through  the  cement  manufacturers  them¬ 
selves. 

There  is  a  strong  likelihood  of  this  business  being  over¬ 
done,  and  when  such  is  the  case  and  equipment  cost  is  low, 
the  consequences  will  be  most  disastrous  both  to  the  good  of 
the  industry  and  the  profit  of  those  engaged  therein.  It  is, 
however,  not  a  good  plan  to  look  for  the  good  to  one  industry 
to  be  accomplished  through  the  failure  of  another.  Good  will 
come  to  the  clay  block  through  the  advent  of  the  cement 
block.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  one  store  added  to  the 
first  one  of  a  country  town  will  increase  the  business  of  the 
first  one  in  the  field.  Why?  Well,  generally  because  the  first 
one  thinks  it  sees  more  of  a  necessity  for  hustle,  and  that 
maker  of  all  great  business  successes,  advertising,  is  brought 
into  play. 

The  clayworkers  have  known  right  along  that  their  blocks 
were  a  good  thing,  and  they  have  congratulated  themselves 
and  talked  among  themselves  regarding  the  fine  points  of  the 
product  and  the  fast  disappearing  forests  of  the  country. 
Some  of  them  have  made  hollow  block  a  business  and  got  at 
it  right  and  made  it  win,  but  the  great  trouble  has  been — 
there  has  been  no  large  demand  because  there  has  been  no 
large  advertising. 

In  the  case  of  the  cement  block,  advertising  is  being  done 
in  every  little  inaccessible  town  in  the  country.  Any  one  can 
go  into  the  business  and  have  the  first  block  of  stuff  turned 
out  inside  of  a  week.  The  result  is  that  lumber  yards,  which 
handle  cement,  are  in  the  field,  and  any  one  who  is  ap¬ 
proached  by  the  machine  man  is  pretty  sure  to  become  inter¬ 
ested.  With  so  many  interested  there  is  talk,  and  talk  is  ad¬ 
vertising  when  it  becomes  spread  over  a  large  territory.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  figure  out  how  many  thousands  who  are 
likely  to  need  brick  or  block  for  building  operations,  have  be¬ 
come  acquainted  with  the  scheme  of  hollow  wall  construction, 
for  the  first  time,  since  the  advent  of  the  cement  block.  It 
has  taken  hold  of  the  country.  Why?  Is  it  because  of  its 
great  cheapness  or  its  great  advantage  in  quality?  No,  it  is 
because  it  has  been  advertised,  advertised  through  an  im¬ 
mense  number  of  producers.  Why,  the  advertising  it  gets,  for 
nothing  is  something  wonderful.  Even  our  clayworking  jour¬ 
nals  (excepting  The  Clay-Worker  only)  are  devoting  more 
space  to  cement  news  than  they  are  to  brick  or  clayware 
news,  and  it  looks  as  though  many  of  the  clayworkers  were 
becoming  frightened  and  were  using  the  “Want  Ad”  columns 
of  the  cement-clay  journals  to  advertise  their  brick  and  hol¬ 
low  block  factories  for  sale. 

When  the  smoke  of  battle  has  rolled  away  we  will  find 
that  there  has  grown  up  a  demand  for  good,  everlasting  hol¬ 
low  block,  and  there  is  one  good  place  that  we  are  sure  they 
can  be  found  and  that  is  on  the  clayworking  plant.  There  is 
without  doubt  a  field  for  the  cement  block.  It  is  not  the  field 
that  has  been  held  so  many  centuries  by  burned  clay;  but  it  is 
the  field  that  can  be  filled  by  imitation  of  stone.  In  certain 
places  where  stone  effect  is  desired,  the  good  cement  block 
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will  answer  and  will  occupy  the  field  against  the  hollow  clay 
block  as  now  produced. 

It  is  a  matter  of  little  congratulation  to  the  clayworker  to 
be  able  to  hold  close  to  the  reports  that  the  cement  blocks 
absorb  too  much  moisture,  or  that  tests  have  proven  them  to 
be  far  inferior  to  clay  blocks,  or  that  it  is  difficult  to  get  an 
even  product,  owing  to  the  difference  in  cement,  or  that  the 
color  of  the  block,  in  its  natural  state,  is  against  it;  but 
rather,  that  the  clayworker  has  something  that  the  world 
knows  to  be  good,  proven  by  the  centuries  of  use  and  that 
the  consuming  public  is  being  educated  to  the  good  points 
of  hollow  construction  as  hollow  construction.  It  matters  not 
if  the  medium  fails,  the  idea  will  remain,  and  all  the  good 
that  is  said  for  cement  will  last  to  be  enjoyed  by  the  clay 
block. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  drawbacks  to  the  clay  block 
as  a  popular  material  for  manufacture,  or  rather,  the  main 
reason  for  keeping  large'  numbers  from  the  field  of  produc¬ 
tion,  is  the  process  of  burning.  This  has  been  the  one  strong 
point  in  interesting  the  people  who  have  had  burning  difficul¬ 
ties,  in  seeing  danger  or  profit  ahead  in  the  manufacture  of 
cement  block.  Danger  to  the  man  who  makes  the  clay  block 
and  advantage  to  the  man  who  makes  the  cement  block. 
There  would  be  a  great  clamor  to  get  into  the  hollow  block 
business  if  some  one  would  come  out  with  a  statement  that 
these  blocks  could  be  made  of  clay  on  the  regular  brick  ma¬ 
chinery  now  used,  and  that  it  would  be  entirely  unnecessary 


room  for  the  two  industries  and  we  are  going  to  be  surprised 
in  the  greatness  of  the  clay  block  industry  as  it  will  develop 
within  the  next  three  to  five  years. 

Hollow  block  should  be  well  burned.  It  is  not  a  difficult 
or  a  lengthy  operation,  and  it  is  well  to  stop  to  see  that  the 
conditions  are  good  for  the  proper  burning  of  the  material 
before  going  ahead. 

After  the  product  is  assured  in  quality  we  must  get  after 
the  goods  of  advertising  and  reap  a  reward  from  the  adver¬ 
tising  of  others  through  advertising  the  clay  block,  and  all 
will  be  lovely  and  we  will  forget  the  cement  block.  Cheapen 
the  cost  by  bettering  the  equipment  both  in  the  kiln  and  the 
machine  line  and  then  work  the  business  of  system  to  its  full 
limits,  and  the  clayworking  business  will  prosper  as  it  never 
has  before.  We  don’t  have  to  spend  any  time  “knocking” 

against  the  cement  industry,  but  we  do  on  pushing  the  clay 
block.  We  ought  not  to  mix.  If  a  journal  sees  the  handwriting 
on  the  wall  and  reads  the  doom  of  the  clay  industry,  let  them 
follow  cement,  but  if  they  still  have  faith  in  clay,  let  them 
cut  out  all  the  cement  news  and  leave  it  to  the  cement  field 
and  other  journals  which  may  spring  up.  Van. 


RED  PRESSED  BRICK  AND  ROOFING  SLATE  FROM  THE 

SAME  QUARRY. 

At  Stony  Brook,  Pa.,  a  pretty  little  town  of  some  500  inhab¬ 
itants  in  York  County,  Pa.,  is  a  neat  brick  plant  owned  and 
operated  by  the  Stony  Brook  Brick  and  Slate  Company.  The 


Plant  and  Office  of  the  Stony  Brook  Brick  and  Slate  Company,  Stonybrook,  Pa. 


to  burn  them  if  a  few  ingredients  were  put  in  the  clay.  It 
wouldn’t  matter  if  these  ingredients  cost  more  than  burning 
by  fifty  cents  a  ton — or  rather,  if  they  cost  fifty  cents  a  ton 
of  finished  material,  it  would  bring  immense  production. 

When  we  stop  to  look  at  it  in  that  light  we  find  that  the 
burning  part  is  not  such  an  awful  bar.  It  seems  to  cut  quite 
a  figure,  though,  if  we  have  been  burning  material  for  a  good 
many  years.  Take  the  gas  belt  brick;  every  brickmaker 
knows  the  prices  at  which  they  are  quoted.  They  are  driving 
out  the  coal-burned  brick  within  a  radius  through  which  it 
never  was  thought  possible  to  ship  common  brick,  and  what 
expense  have  they  eliminated?  Is  it  anything  like  the  amount 
of  difference  that  is  shown  in  the  quotations?  What  would 
be  the  difference  between  your  cost  if  you  could  produce 
brick  without  coal  and  still  needed  the  kiln  equipment?  Per¬ 
haps  there  is  something  in  the  feeling  of  a  loss  of  a  handicap. 

Now,  clayworkers  wrnnt  to  lose  the  handicap  feeling  when 
it  comes  to  the  question  of  hollow  block  and  the  cement 
product  beating  out  the  clay  product.  There  is  going  to  be 


company  own  a  splendid  slate  quarry  and  make  a  red  pressed 
brick  from  the  refuse  of  the  quarry.  Later  on,  when  they 
get  the  quarry  opened  up  in  good  shape,  they  will  got 
roofing  slate  and  pressed  brick  from  the  same  quarry.  The 
plant  is  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  slate  mine,  and  so 
the  company  is  constructing  a  36-inch  gauge  railroad  over 
vrhich  to  haul  the  material  to  the  works,  and  so  do  away  with 
the  horse-and-cart  method. 

The  plant,  while  not  large,  is  equipped  throughout  with 
modern  machinery  and  appliances,  consisting  of  one  4-mold 
Boyd  press  and  one  2-mold  Boyd  press,  two  Martin  dry  pans, 
one  100-horsepower  boiler  and  engine  and  four  30-foot  down- 
draft  kilns,  with  one  50-foot  stack  for  the  two  kilns.  The 
latter  were  designed  by  Mr.  G.  E.  Goldner,  the  superintendent, 
and  have  proved  so  successful  that  they  are  going  to  build 
four  more-  in  the  near  future,  and  also  a  90-foot  shed.  It  is  a 
pity  these  kilns  do  not  show  plainer  in  the  accompanying 
photograph.  The  loading  switch  is  so  constructed  that  the 
car  floor  is  level  with  the  shed  floor,  thus  facilitating  the  load- 
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ing  of  the  brick  for  shipment.  If  orders  continue  to  come  in 
at  the  same  rate  they  have  been  received  so  far  this  season, 
it  will  not  be  long  until  the  company  will  have  to  enlarge  the 
capacity  of  the  plant. 

The  officers  of  the  company  are  T.  Frank  Bayer,  of  Hunt¬ 
ington,  president;  M.  N.  Isenberg,  also  of  Huntington,  secre¬ 
tary;  Capt.  J.  W.  Minnich,  of  Wrightsville,  manager  and  treas¬ 
urer,  and  G.  E.  Goldner,  superintendent. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

GATES  CELEBRATES  THE  FOURTH  AT  TERRA  COTTA. 


ATES  HAD  ’EM  again  on  the  Fourth — - 
er — that  is,  he  had  ’em  all  out  at  his 
Terra  Cotta  home,  far  away,  for  the 
day.  “  ’Em,”  referring  not  to  the  ser¬ 
pentine  adjuncts  of  an  unusually  hilar¬ 
ious  Independence  Day  celebration,  but 
to  the  members  of  the  Chicago  Architec¬ 
tural  Club,  “and  their  ladies.”  There  wasn’t  much  chance 
for  him  to  have  the  other,  for  it  was  a  strictly  sane  and  con¬ 
servative  affair — in  some  ways — fire-crackers  and  fire-water 
being  barred.  W.  D.  extended  the  invitation  by  virtue  of  the 
authority  vested  in  him  as  mayor  of  Terra  Cotta,  and  Arthur 
J.  T.  Bennett,  chairman  of  the  club’s  house  committee,  hearing 
the  glad  news  promptly  published  it  on  a  gaudy  yellow  and 
red  poster,  announcing,  on  his  own  account,  that  the  Fourth 
was  a  holiday  and  that  all  members  were  enjoined  from  push¬ 
ing  graphite  for  twenty-four  hours,  but  might  bring  their  plans 
along,  if  they,  couldn’t  get  along  without  them. 

The  following  was  the  announced  program  for  the  day: 

Address  of  Welcome  by  Mayor  Gateski. 

Response  by  Admiral  Nelsoninskl. 

Grand  Tramp  down  de  track  led  by  Mayor  Gateski  and  Admiral 
Nelsoninskl  to  de  Orange  Grove. 

Upon  the  ringing  of  Cow-Bells,  guests  will  assemble  for  lunch. 

Hot  Tamales,  Fried  Possum,  Baked  Elephant,  Duck  Eggs,  Omega 
Oil,  Carrots — will  constitute  the  menu. 

Smokables — Fire-Crackers  will  be  distributed  for  those  wishing  to 
smoke  up. 

Highland  Fling,  by  W.  B.  (day  before  Tuesday). 

Fritz  Wagner  will  play  the  Bagpipes. 

Exhibition  of  Fancy  Fly-Casting,  by  Mr.  O.  Gianninni. 

Base  Ball  Game  between  the  T-Square  and  Triangle  Clubs. 

Mr.  Horse-Power,  Umpire. 

Mr.  Cable-Slot,  Scorekeeper. 

Mr.  Slide-Kelly-Kelly-Slide,  Referee. 

Athletic  Competition — A  series  of  games  and  races  will  be  arranged 
for.  All  present  are  invited  to  compete  for  the  prizes  which  will  be 
offered. 

Solo,  by  Mr.  Holmes,  going  home. 

Everything  went  a  good  deal  that  way  except  that  there 
were  one  or  two  unimportant  variations,  chiefly  in  the  menu, 
and  the  mayor  hospitably  set  up  cornsilk  cigarettes  and 
cinnamon  sticks  for  the  smokers  when  he  decided  to  bar  out 
the  fire-crackers.  One  hundred  and  fifty  took  advantage  of 
the  opportunity  to  visit  Terra  Cotta  and  enjoy  the  Gates 
brand  of  entertainment,  and  a  special  train  took  them  out 
from  the  Northwestern  station  at  Wells  street  at  8:45  a.  m., 
and  brought  them  back  about  7  o’clock  p.  m. 

It  showered  a  good  deal  and  there  were  several  false  starts 
in  the  eating  contest,  caused  by  the  party  having  to  scurry  for 
shelter,  leaving  the  luncheon  under  tarpaulins.  At  last  a  rift 
in  the  clouds  was  detected  and  the  hungry  crowd  again 
"gathered  round.”  Having  the  most  devout  and  reverend 
countenance  present,  Hermann  L.  Matz  is  said  to  have  been 
called  on  to  “say  a  few  words.”  Somebody  had  suggested 
that  the  neglect  of  this  formality  might  have  had  something 
to  do  with  the  rain.  It  is  alleged  to  have  been  a  new  experi¬ 
ence  for  the  gentleman,  but  he  had  been  around  some  and 
seen  how  things  are  done,  and  he  bore  up  bravely.  He  arose, 
put  his  hand  to  his  face  and  looked  as  natural  as  possible. 

“Jolly  spread!”  he  is  reported  to  have  blurted  out  with 
great  fervor.  That  cleared  the  atmosphere  perceptibly,  be¬ 


sides  adding  much  to  the  gaiety  of  nations.  The  eating  con¬ 
test  was  a  great  success,  all  hundred  and  fifty  odd  contestants 
tying  for  first  honors.  After  a  season  of  idling  in  the  “fruit 
orchard”  came  the  contests  of  skill. 

Fritz  Wagner  was  the  only  real  disappointment  of  the  day. 
Beside  being  scheduled  for  a  “chune”  on  the  pipes,  he  was 
slated  to  win  the  running  broad  grin,  and  backstop  in  the 
baseball  game.  But  Fritz  retired  into  himself  and  refused  to 
come  out.  However,  after  he  had  sat  most  of  the  afternoon 
beneath  the  spreading  boughs  of  the  “doughnut  tree,”  looking 
wistfully  through  the  holes  of  the  doughnuts,  with  a  finger 
first  on  one  eye  and  then  on  the  other,  eating  of  the  “fruit,” 
and  humming  “yum-yum,  yum-yum,”  as  if  he  were  faking  a 
banjo  accompaniment  to  some  inaudible  song,  the  following 
was  found  near  where  he  had  camped,  and  generally  at¬ 
tributed  to  him: 

Under  the  Doughnut  Tree. 

The  mushroom  tree  springs  from  the  ground  in  a  night; 

The  rubber  tree  springs  at  a  bound; 

But  the  doughnut  grows  best  on  a  string  that  is  white 
And  all  ’round  a  hole  that  is  round. 

The  orange  tree  leaves  very  much  like  a  spruce, 

But  Gates  saw  we  didn’t  get  left. 

And  figs  on  a  poplar!  I  cried:  “Ach,  du  Lieber!” 

’Cause  Gates  he  had  done  it  so  deft. 

But  the  tree  I  loved  best?  It  had  leaves  like  an  oak, 

And  fruit  like  a  kettle  of  grease. 

Beneath  it  my  wheels  turned  with  never  a  spoke; 

I  felt  with  myself  so  at  peace. 

There  was  evidence  that  another  stanza  had  been  written 
and  scratched  out,  but  everyone  felt  that  it  was  for  the  best, 
and  Gates  said  it  was  too  much  honor  for  his  unworthy 
orchard,  anyhow.  But  Fritz  was  awarded  a  prize  like  every¬ 
body  else — just  as  if  he’d  done  something  to  win  it — a  vase 
of  Gates’  celebrated  Teco  ware. 

After  the  idle  hour  in  the  orchard  and  the  tragedy  of  the 
doughnut  tree,  the  company  repaired  to  the  athletic  field 
where  they  sat  on  seats  of  dry  hay  and  watched  the  married 
men  defeat  the  single  men  by  a  score  of  13  to  12.  The  single 
youngsters,  however,  made  the  same  old  remark  about  having 
the  luckier  score,  as  well  as  bein^  luckier  in  at 
least  one  other  respect,  which  sakie  old  remark  called 
forth  the  same  old  burst  of  indignation  from  the  ladies. 
It  was  a  great  game  for  the  ducks,  and  Mr.  O.  Gian¬ 
ninni  did  his  fly-casting  stunt  in  a  lake  around  third  base, 

burning  said  flies  across  to  first  to  “double  up”  the  daring 
bachelor  who  had  thought  to  take  advantage  of  the  third  base¬ 
man’s  watery  situation  and  “make”  second.  W.  B.  Mundie 
performed  the  highland  fling  a  day  ahead  of  himself  and 
refused  to  repeat,  but  he  made  a  record  for  long  time  dives 
and  rose  several  times  from  the  depths  of  the  center  field 

lake,  just  in  time  to  get  a  fly — though  not  one  of  Senor  Gian- 

ninni’s  casting. 

A  foot  race  among  the  ladies  and  an  ascension  of  toy 
balloons  of  varied  shapes  closed  the  program.  The  prizes  and 
souvenirs  were  awarded,  and  then  Mayor  Gates  was  re¬ 
quested  to  stand  still  and  look  solemn  while  he  was  presented 
with  an  autograph  album  in  which  each  of  the  day’s  so¬ 
journers  in  Terra  Cotta  had  written  his — and  her — name.  Of 
course  Gates  spoiled  it  all  by  smiling  broadly  and  saying  he 
did  not  think  the  gift  was  “at  all  bum,”  but  that  was  to  be 
expected,  and  the  guests  as  they  bade  him  good  night  found 
it  hard  to  be  polite  and  not  say  they  hoped  he  would  do  the 
same  thing  again  next  year.  Scrip. 


Solomon  Shearer  has  instituted  a  suit  against  the  Montello 
Brick  Company  of  Reading,  Pa.,  to  recover  damages  to  his  ice 
dam  adjoining  the  plant  of  the  Montello  Brick  Company.  The 
allegations  are  that  during  rainy  weather  and  at  other  times 
the  Montello  Company  pumps  muddy  water  from  its  brick 
yards  to  a  ditch  leading  into  the  ice  dam. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

THE  CHICAGO  SITUATION. 


THE  EFFECT  of  the  teamsters’  strike  on  the  building 
situation  in  Chicago  is  gone  by  and  work  is  going  on 
at  a  normal  basis,  and  has  been  for  about  a  month. 
The  month  of  June,  after  a  slow  start,  stacked  up  well  with 
the  same  month  for  twelve  years  back,  ranking  fourth  in 
number  of  permits  issued,  third  in  frontage  and  first  in  cost 


of  GOO, 000  brick  a  day,  when  the  plant  is  fully  equipped,  is 
predicted  by  the  promoters.  Transportation  facilities  at  the 
new  plant  are  to  be  of  the  first  class.  The  Chicago  Terminal 
Transfer  Company  has  planned  to  extend  its  railway  south¬ 
ward  from  its  present  terminus  in  Sixteenth  street  to  a  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Southern  Indiana  road,  which  is  being  con¬ 
structed  northward  to  Chicago  Heights,  and  this  junction  will 
be  made  immediately  east  of  the  National  Brick  Company’s 
site. 

The  directors  of  the  Illinois  Brick  Company  announce  that 


of  proposed  constructions. 
Nearly  every  material 
dealer  and  manufacturer 
hereabout  says  that  in  spite 
of  the  backset  caused  by  the 
strike,  he  has  handled  a 
bigger  business  in  the  first 
six  months  of  the  year  than 
in  all  of  last  year.  It  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  year  will 
continue  good,  though  with 
no  increase  in  business  to 
make  up  for  plans  which 
were  laid  on  the  shelf  when 
the  material  trades  situa¬ 
tion  looked  dark.  It  is  fig¬ 
ured  here  that  the  work 
knocked  out  by  the  strike 
was  of  a  character  which 
will  not  be  taken  up  again 
until  next  spring  or  the  lat¬ 
ter  part  of  next  winter. 

It  is  believed,  however, 
that  the  autumn  business 
will  be  on  a  par,  difference 
in  seasons  being  allowed 
for,  with  the  business  of  the 
spring,  and  that  the  record 
for  the  year  will  be  a  win¬ 
ner.  Nearly  $2,000,000  is  to 
be  spent  on  new  school 
buildings  in  Chicago  during 
the  coming  year,  and  it  is 
probable  that  most  of  this 
work  will  be  started  in  the 
fall.  School  buildings  al¬ 
ways  mean  a  good  thing  for 
the  brickman,  for  that  is 
the  material  most  in  de¬ 
mand.  Much  of  the  build¬ 
ing  already  done  has  been 
in  the  line  of  church  and 
school,  parochial  and  public, 
construction.  The  churches 
have  been  for  the  most  part 
of  middle  size  and  in  the 
outlying  districts,  being  put 
up  by  foreign  communities. 
One  member  of  the  trade 
pointed  out  that  this  devel¬ 
opment  in  church  building 
indicated  the  height  of  pros¬ 
perity. 

The  National  Brick 
Company,  of  which  Bernard 
F.  Weber  is  president,  has 
begun  work  on  Its  $200,000 
brick  plant  at  Chicago 
Heights.  The  plant  will 
cover  more  than  forty  acres 
of  land.  An  output  capacity 


Brick  Streets  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.  i.  Eleventh  St.,  North  of  Cherry.  2.  Oneida  St.,  One 
Block  of  Brick  on  Heavy  Grade.  Asphalt  in  Foreground  and  Background. 
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business  is  very  satisfactory.  They  recently  declared  a  quar¬ 
terly  dividend  of  1  y2  per  cent,  on  the  new  issue  of  $4,000,000 
stock,  to  be  payable  July  5th.  This  places  the  shares  on  a  6 
per  cent,  basis,  and  the  directors  say  it  is. their  intention  to 
continue  at  that  rate  until  a  satisfactory  surplus  has  been 
accumulated. 

The  rebuilt  and  enlarged  plant  of  the  Chicago  Hydraulic 
Pressed  Brick  Company  is  running  full  blast  to  catch  up 
with  back  work,  as  well  as  keep  up  with  present  large  de¬ 
mand.  Scrip. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

BRICK  USED  ON  STREETS  OF  MILWAUKEE  FOR  HEAVY 

GRADES. 


THE  INTRODUCTION  of  brick  for  paving  purposes  in 
Milwaukee  has  been  of  rather  slow  progress,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  fact  that  for  many  years  Milwaukee  was 
distinguished  for  its  brick  and  called  the  “Cream  City”  be¬ 
cause  of  the  color  of  its  brick.  But  brick  as  an  ideal  paving 
material  has,  however,  made  a  good  start  on  the  streets  of 

Milwaukee;  in  fact,  it  has 
passed  through  the  initial 
stages  of  introduction,  gained 
a  strong  foothold,  and  will  in 
the  future  be  given  a  more 
general  use.  Milwaukee  has 
been  known  as  a  hill  city  be¬ 
cause  of  the  undulating  char¬ 
acter  of  the  territory  it  covers 
and  the  many  grades  that 
characterize  its  streets  in  all 
parts  of  the  city.  It  has  been 
because  of  these  grades  that 
brick  pavement  got  its  start 
in  Milwaukee,  for  when  the 
city  took  up  a  line  of  depart¬ 
ure  from  the  old  wooden  pave¬ 
ments,  asphalt  was  given  the 
preference.  It  was  very  soon 
discovered,  however,  that  as¬ 
phalt  was  not  the  pavement 
for  the  grades,  and  then  an 
opportunity  was  given  to  try 
brick.  There  is  an  elevation 
from  the  river  to  the  lake 
shore,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
city,  and  brick  was  first  laid 
for  a  stretch  of  two  blocks  on 
one  of  these  up-grade  streets 
some  twelve  years  ago.  The 
street  selected  for  the  trial 
was  Mason  street,  from  East 
Water  to  Milwaukee  street, 
known  years  ago  as  the  “hill 
line”  of  the  horse-car  system, 
where  it  was  necessary  to 
hook  on  an  extra  mule  to  get 
the  cars  up  the  grade.  This 
pavement  was  well  laid  and 
has  stood  the  test  splendidly, 
as  shown  by  a  picture  in  this 
issue  of  The  Clay-Worker. 
Other  streets  parallel  to  Ma¬ 
son  street  were  given  brick  on 
the  grades,  in  some  instances 
for  only  a  block,  in  others  for 
three  or  four  blocks,  and  in  a 
number  of  cases  acting  only 
as  a  connecting  link  between 
stretches  of  asphalt  pavement. 
One  such  case  is  the  steep 
grade  on  Oneida  street,  from 
City  Hall  Square,  all  of  which 
is  asphalt,  to  Broadway, 
where  on  the  level  is  asphalt 
again.  Similar  instances  may 
be  cited  on  the  west  and  south 
sides  qf  the  city.  On  Grand 
avenue,  which  is  practically 
asphalted  its  entire  length 
from  West  Water  to  Thirty- 


i  Mason  St.,  First  Brick  Pavement  in  Milwaukee.  Down  Twelve  Years.  In  Good  Condition. 
2.  Cherry  St.,  West  of  Eleventh.  Both  Pavements  Laid  on  a  Heavy  Grade. 
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fifth  street,  there  is  a  stretch  of  three  blocks  of  brick  pave¬ 
ment  on  a  grade.  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  brick  pave¬ 
ment  was  only  introduced  in  Milwaukee  under  peculiar  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  necessity,  and  not  so  much  as  a  concession  to 
its  all-around  virtue  as  a  street  pavement.  It  was  admitted 
that  asphalt  was  too  slippery  for  grades  and  positively  injuri¬ 
ous  to  horses;  granite  was  too  heavy  and  rough  for  any  but 
the  very  heavy  traffic,  so  brick  was  the  substitute.  Under 
these  strong  tests  brick  demonstrated  its  merit  and  gradually 
broke  its  way  through  the  liking  for  other  kinds  of  pavement 
and  has  been  put  down  on  a  number  of  level  stretches  as  well 
as  on  grades.  It  is  now  held  in  high  esteem  and  will  no  doubt 
be  utilized  for  much  of  the  paving  that  is  to  be  done  in  the 
city  within  the  next  few  years. 

The  extent  to  which  brick  has  been  utilized  for  paving  in 
comparison  with  other  materials  is  shown  by  reports  of  the 
City  Engineer’s  office.  At  the  end  of  the  year  1904  reports 
show  that  Milwaukee  had  a  total  of  530.014  miles  of  street 


on  Third  street,  from  Cherry  to  Burleigh  street,  a  distance 
of  one  and  three-quarters  miles,  laid  two  years  ago.  Third 
street  is  a  business  street,  and  over  a  part  of  it  travel  back 
and  forth  the  big  wagons  of  the  Schlitz  Brewing  Company. 
Another  long  stretch,  completed  only  last  fall,  is  that  on 
North  Water  street,  paralleling  the  Milwaukee  river  and  ex¬ 
tending  east  on  Brady  street  to  Farwell  avenue,  something 
more  than  a  mile  in  length.  This  is  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  perfect  pieces  of  brick  laid  in  the  city.  It  is  a  main 
thoroughfare,  the  route  of  a  street  car  line  and  used  for  much 
heavy  traffic.  It  starts  on  North  Water  street,  from  a  piece  of 
asphalt,  and  connects  at  Farwell  avenue  with  the  same  kind 
of  pavement,  although  on  Farwell  avenue  there  is  still  a 
stretch  of  half  a  mile  of  level  that  will  be  paved  with  brick 
instead  of  asphalt  this  summer.  Some  of  the  west  side  streets 
which  have  stretches  of  brick  are  Cherry  street,  on  a  grade; 
Eleventh  street,  level;  Wells  and  Thirteenth  streets,  none  of 
them  more  than  four  blocks  in  length.  Chestnut  street,  for  a 


Brady  Street,  on  Which  There  is  More  Than  a  Mile  of  the  Most  Perfect  Brick  Pavement  in  Milwaukee. 


within  its  corporate  limits  of  twenty-two  square  miles,  which, 
by  the  way,  are  small  as  compared  with  many  other  cities  of 
even  less  population.  Few  cities  of  such  large  population — 
335,000  inhabitants — are  so  compact  and  confined  to  such 
small  territory.  Of  the  total  mileage  of  streets,  329  miles  are 
improved,  with  a  total  paved  mileage  of  78.533 — not  a  great 
number  in  comparison  with  the  total  mileage  and  showing 
that  Milwaukee  presents  a  fertile  field  for  the  extension  of 
its  pavements.  The  composition  of  the  pavement,  in  round 
numbers,  is  as  follows:  Wood,  38  miles;  stone,  9  miles;  brick, 
8.719;  asphalt,  21.451;  Telford  McAdam,  not  quite  a  mile.  In 
his  last  report  the  City  Engineer  says  that  there  are  at  pres¬ 
ent  some  38  miles  of  wood  pavement  that  must  be  replaced  in 
the  near  future. 

It  has  only  been  within  the  past  three  or  four  years  that 
brick  has  been  given  any  other  test  than  on  grades,  so  that 
the  present  mileage  of  not  quite  nine  miles  has,  most  of  it, 
been  laid  within  five  years.  The  longest  stretch  in  the  city  is 


distance  of  ten  blocks,  was  paved  with  brick  some  years  ago, 
but  because  of  the  exceedingly  heavy  traffic  given  it,  has  been 
giving  away  in  parts  to  granite  blocks.  It  is  a  steep  grade 
and  the  route  of  the  heavy  beer  wagons  of  the  Pabst  Brewing 
Company,  from  the  plant  to  the  shipping  houses  on  the  river. 
On  the  south  side  of  the  city  brick  pavement  has  made  its 
start  on  Lake,  Park  and  Virginia  streets,  for  short  distances; 
on  Grove  street,  a  distance  of  half  a  mile,  and  on  First 
avenue,  for  three-quarters  of  a  mile;  also  on  Mitchell  street, 
Clinton  street,  Kinnikinnic  avenue,  Becher  street  and  other 
short  graded  sections. 

Milwaukee  is  a  rapidly  growing  city,  with  great  manufac¬ 
turing  interests,  which  give  the  city  streets  much  heavy 
traffic,  and  with  their  development  there  will  be  a  constantly 
growing  demand  for  improved  streets.  Thus  far  brick  has 
been  used  principally  on  the  business  streets  and  has  not 
made  much  headway  on  the  purely  residence  streets,  as  has 
been  the  case  with  asphalt.  Grand  avenue  and  Prospect  ave- 
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nue,  for  instance,  the  streets  best  known  as  beautiful  residence 
avenues,  have  been  paved  throughout  with  asphalt,  but  the 
lateral  streets  from  these  avenues  are  equally  as  beautiful, 
and  brick  has  been  meeting  with  such  increasing  favor  that 
as  pavements  are  laid  on  these  streets  it  is  believed  brick 
will  be  used  in  many  places  where  three  years  ago  asphalt 
would  have  been  given  the  first  and  only  consideration. 

Badger. 


FROM  THE  FAR  NORTHWEST,  THE  LAND  OF  ETERNAL 
SUMMER— LEWIS-CLARK  EXPOSITION  A  PRO¬ 
NOUNCED  SUCCESS— A  VISIT  TO  AN 
OREGON  BRICK  PLANT. 


ST.  PAUL  TO  PORTLAND. 


Editor  The  Clay-Worker: 

For  years  I  have  longed  to  visit  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  now 
that  my  wish  is  gratified,  I  am  sorry  I  put  off  the  trip  so  long, 
for  it  is  a  very  enjoyable  one  and  the  scenery  en  route  is 


itself  well  worth  the  time,  trouble  and  expense,  many  times 
over. 

I  have  heard  the  glories  of  the  Pacific  Coast  painted  in 
glowing  colors  by  many;  your  friend  and  neighbor,  Mr.  C.  P. 
O’Donnell,  has  told  time  and  time  again  of  the  pleasures  of 
the  trip  over  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway  from  St.  Paul  to 
Portland,  hut  his  enthusiasm  is  likely  to  be  misconstrued 
because  of  the  fact  that  he  is  the  Indiana  representative  of 
that  great  line,  as  evidenced  by  an  ad.  on  page  81G  of  the 
June  Clay-Worker,  but  now  that  I  have  been  over  the  route 
and  have  had  a  fleeting  glimpse  of  the  natural  wonders  which 
crowd  one  another  all  along  the  two  thousand  miles  interven¬ 
ing  between  St.  Paul  and  Portland,  and  which  culminate  at 
the  midway  station,  Livingston,  Mont.,  the  entrance  to  the 
famous  Yellowstone  National  Park,  I  can  bear  testimony  to 
the  truthfulness  of  Mr.  O’Donnell’s  every  narrative.  There,  a 
thousand  miles  from  either  terminal,  one  may  tarry  for  a 


day,  or  for  a  month,  if  his  time  will  permit,  and  view  more 
grand  natural  scenery  than  can  be  seen  anywhere  else  on 
Mother  Earth.  The  glimpse  of  the  Bad  Lands  of  North  Da¬ 
kota,  where  President  Roosevelt  recuperated  and  became  a 
seasoned  ranchman  some  years  ago,  is  impressive  in  its  gro¬ 
tesqueness.  It  is  a  vast  area,  so  rugged  that  it  needs  must 
impart  ruggedness  to  those  who  dwell  there,  even  temporarily. 

The  mountain  scenery  of  Western  Montana  and  Eastern 
Washington  beggars  description.  No  moving  picture  can 
equal  that  seen  from  the  car  windows  as  the  train  runs  in 
and  out,  up  and  down  its  winding  way,  bringing  to  view  wide 
valleys  and  towering  mountain  peaks.  Here  I  may  state  that 
not  the  least  of  the  surprises  which  await  the  tenderfoot  is 
the  apparent  nearness  of  those  distant  ranges.  It’s  the  clear 
atmosphere,  the  natives  explain,  but  yonder  snow-capped 
range,  which  seemingly  is  but  a  mile  or  two  distant,  is  in 
reality  thirty,  fifty  or  maybe  seventy-five  miles  away. 

You  who  are  visiting  this  section  for  the  first  time,  be¬ 
ware;  make  no  wagers  as  to  the  distance  of  objects,  no  matter 
how  distinct  they  seem  to  stand  out  against  a  clear  sky,  un¬ 


less  you  relish  holding  the  losing  end  of  such  affairs.  An¬ 
other  pointer:  Don’t  fail  to  bring  your  light  wraps.  It’s  cool 
here  on  the  Coast,  especially  in  the  evening.  This  land  of 
eternal  summer  knows  neither  extreme  cold  nor  heat,  which 
vexes  the  Central  and  Eastern  States,  but  instead  holds  to  a 
happy  medium. 

While  the  trip  is  a  long  one,  every  stage  of  the  journey 
spells  comfort.  From  the  moment  we  stepped  into  the  sleeper 
at  10  p.  m.  Saturday  till  we  arrived  at  Hotel  Portland,  the 
same  hour  the  following  Tuesday,  there  was  not  a  single 
uncomfortable  hour.  I  am  not  going  to  describe  the  scenery 
en  route;  the  guide  books  and  folders  do  that  admirably,  and 
they  can  be  had  from  Mr.  O’Donnell  for  the  asking;  but  I  do 
want  to  say  to  those  who,  like  myself,  have  wanted  to  make 
the  trip,  but  have  put  it  off  because  of  the  time  required, 
that  the  time  doesn’t  seem  so  long  after  you  once  get  started. 
Those  who  can  should  make  an  excuse  of  the  Lewis-Clark 


The  Lewis  and  Clark  Exposition — View  Over  Guild  Lake,  Showing  the  Government  Building,  Facade  of  European  Exhibits 

and  Corner  of  Oriental  Palace. 
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General  View  of  the  Plant  of  the  Newberg  Press  Brick  Co.,  Newberg,  Ore. 


Exposition  and  journey  to  Portland  some  time  before  Octo¬ 
ber  15th. 

My  real  excuse  was  the  Good  Roads  Convention,  which 
convened  at  the  Exposition  June  21st,  and  now  that  I  have 
got  “a  look  in”  and  begin  to  realize  the  beauties  and  possi¬ 
bilities  of  the  City  of  Roses,  I  am  gratified  that  my  excuse  for 
such  a  trip  came  at  this  time. 

Portland  has  on  her  holiday  attire.  Her  official  “rose 
bush”  is  all  aglow  with  blooms  of  wondrous  color  and  the  air 
is  redolent  with  good  cheer,  as  well  as  the  fragrance  of  the 
American  Beauty,  which  seems  almost  as  common  here  as  is 
the  dandelion  in  the  Middle  States. 

The  Exposition  is  now  in  full  swing  and  is  a  most  credita¬ 
ble  exhibition  and  represents  as  much  to  the  Northwestern 
States  most  interested  as  did  the  World’s  Fair  to  the  whole 
Nation.  The  buildings  are  spacious  and  pleasing  in  general 
appearance.  The  Government  Building  is  the  most  imposing, 
but  there  are  a  half  dozen  others  almost  as  attractive,  and 
these,  with  the  State  buildings  and  the  amusement  halls 
which  line  the  “Trail,”  present  a  very  pretty  scene,  especially 
when  illuminated  at  night.  A  more  picturesque  grouping  can 
scarcely  be  conceived.  A  beautiful  stretch  of  water  forms  the 
foreground,  and  about  its  shores  at  varying  elevations  are 
gathered  the  great  white  structures,  with  beautiful  grass 
plots  and  immense  flower  gardens  intervening.  Beyond  and 


above  these  are  great  hills,  some  still  thickly  wooded  and 
others  dotted  with  splendid  dwellings.  Then  back  and  above 
all  tower  the  great  mountains,  some  of  which  reach  a  height 
that  keeps  them  snow-capped  the  year  through,  and,  though 
many  miles  away,  appear  to  the  eye  to  be  within  easy  walking 
distance.  Mount  Hood,  the  largest  of  these  natural  wonders, 
is  more  than  fifty  miles  distant,  and  still  its  white  apex  is 
seen  distinctly  from  the  city  during  clear  weather,  the  sort 
which  usually  prevails  there,  and  is  the  pride  of  every  resi¬ 
dent,  old  and  young.  As  a  picture  the  Exposition  is  prettiest 
at  night,  when  millions' of  electric  lights  turn  it  into  a  verita¬ 
ble  fairyland. 

Portland  is  taking  good  care  of  her  multitude  of  visitors, 
and  while  the  principal  hotels  are  crowded,  many  of  the  best 
families  are  taking  roomers,  so  that  there  are  ample  accommo¬ 
dations  for  all.  In  this  connection  be  it  said  that  rates  are 
reasonable  and  the  cost  of  living  very  moderate.  There  are 
but  few  displays  of  brick  and  pottery  at  the  Exposition,  but 
these  are  quite  interesting  and  will  no  doubt  be  described  and 
illustrated  in  a  subsequent  number  of  The  Clay-Workeu. 

THE  NEWBERG  PRESS  BRICK  CO. 

Twenty-six  miles  from  Portland,  in  the  outskirts  of  the 
thrifty  village  of  Newberg,  from  which  it  takes  its  name,  is 
the  brick  works  owned  and  operated  by  Mr.  Jesse  Edwards 


Snap  Shots  of  the  Newberg  Press  Brick  Co.’s  Plant,  (i)  Under  the  Kiln  Sheds.  (2)  The  “O.  K.”  Flyer  Ready  for  Business. 
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&  Sons.  There  is  but  one  train  a  day  to  Newberg,  an  evening 
train  which  makes  it  necessary  to  spend  the  night  there. 
This  I  found  a  source  of  much  pleasure,  for  it  gave  me  an 
opportunity  to  sample  Oregon  hospitality,  and  I  found  it  of 
the  most  cordial  and  kindly  sort.  The  brick  plant  presents 
some  very  novel  features.  It  is  now  in  charge  of  Mr.  O.  K. 
Edwards,  who  hds  proven  himself  equal  to  some  unusual 
problems  in  brickyard  work.  They  have  three  kinds  of  clay, 
one  that  burns  red,  one  that  burns  white,  and  another  that 
burns  buff.  A  mixture  of  the  two  produces  a  variety  of  pinks, 
buffs  and  browns  that  are  both  pretty  and  striking.  The 
raw  clay,  which  is  gathered  with  a  Quincy  Clay  Gatherer, 
is  first  run  through  a  Frost  dry  pan  and  then  through  a 
Williams  pulverizer,  thence  to  a  Dunlap  screen,  and  finally 
into  a  Boyd  dry  press.  Each  and  all  of  these  machines  are 
praised  highly  by  Mr.  Edwards. 

The  brick  are  dried  and  burned  with  sawdust  and 
refuse  from  lumber  mills  in  round  down-draft  kilns  of  Mr. 
Edwards’  own  designing,  of  which  there  are  five.  Each  “has 
a  chimney  built  up  through  the  center.  The  most  novel 
feature  is  the  bag  walls  and  fire-brick  lining,  which  are  laid 
up  loose,  no  mortar  at  all  being  used.  Mr.  Edwards  thinks 
this  is  a  decided  advantage,  as  the  walls  and  bags  “give  and 
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take”  with  the  heating  and  cooling,  and  if  one  melts  it  is 
easily  replaced  without  tearing  down  the  whole  lining  or  bag. 

Sawdust  and  mill  waste  are  used  for  fuel.  This  is  hauled 
in  immense  cars  from  a  lumber  mill  a  few  miles  distant.  For 
this  work  Mr.  Edwards  designed  and  built  a  remarkable 
locomotive,  using  a  small  engine  and  coupling  it  to  a  driving 
gear  of  his  own  planning.  It  is  a  queer  looking  affair,  as  the 
accompanying  picture  show's,  but  it  does  the  work  intended, 
both  effectively  and  economically.  With  it  the  white  burn¬ 
ing  clay  is  hauled  a  distance  of  a  mile  or  more,  and  the  cars 
of  brick  are  run  from  the  factory  switch  to  the  railroad.  In 
fact,  it  is  in  constant  demand,  but  never  balks  or  “goes  dead.” 

We  presume  Mr.  Edwards  can  be  induced  to  furnish  plans 
and  specifications,  if  any  fellow  clayworker  w'ants  them.  He 
certainly  evinced  a  disposition  to  show  the  writer  the  inner 
and  outer  workings  of  every  feature  of  the  plant.  He  admits 


that  he  has  met  with  difficulties,  but  he  has  been  equal  to 
them  all,  and  now  has  the  satisfaction  of  meeting  a  steady 
and  growing  demand  for  pressed  and  front  brick  from  the 
principal  cities  in  his  own  State,  and  those  adjoining,  as  well. 
He  contemplates  the  addition  of  a  slatted  floor  dryer  and 
other  improvements  the  coming  season.  The  present  daily 
capacity  of  the  plant  is  20,000. 

Mr.  Edwards,  Sr.,  and  Jr.,  too,  are  enthusiasts  in  the 
brick  business.  The  company  is  represented  on  the  N.  B.  M. 
A.  roster,  and  members  who  may  visit  the  Exposition  will 
be  more  than  welcome  both  at  the  plant  at  Newberg  and  their 
city  office  in  Portland,  303  Failing  Building. 

There  are  other  brick  and  tile  plants  in  and  about  the 
Rose  City,  of  which  I  shall  have  something  to  say  anon. 

T.  F.  S. 


Written  for  Tiie  Clay- Worker. 

BUTTON-HOLE  TALKS. 


E  WERE  IN  the  smoking  compartment 
of  the  Pullman,  might  just  as  well  own 
up  to  it  in  the  start.  Redolent  of  good 
tobacco  and  good  stories.  Rarely  musty 
in  either.  Sanctuary  of  good  cigars  and 
hearty  laughter,  common  meeting 
ground  of  wide-awake,  observant  travel¬ 
ers;  a  meeting  place  which  seems  to  joggle  and  jar  aside 
formality  and  make  men  social  and  talkative  as  they  are  in 
no  other  place.  There  it  was  I  met  him. 

This  time,  however,  travel  was  light,  and  there  were  pres- 
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ent  only  the  two  of  us.  I  had  a  magazine  and  had  been  read¬ 
ing  again  the  wonderful  accounts  of  the  heroic  deeds  of  John 
Paul  Jones  and  of  the  dispatch  of  the  fleet  that  was  to  bring 
his  body  to  a  last  resting  place,  to  his  beloved  country,  and 
render  tardy  honor  to  his  remains.  Dropping  the  magazine 
and  catching  his  eye  and  feeling  like  conversation  instead 
of  reading,  I  remarked  to  him  of  the  article  I  had  been  read¬ 
ing  and  of  the  wonderful  valor  of  the  man  who  refused  to 
take  notice  when  he  was  whipped,  and  of  my  admiration  for 
a  man,  who,  when  his  ship  was  shot  to  pieces,  so  that  the 
deck  was  ready  to  fall  in,  just  climbed  over  onto  the  enemy’s 
deck  and  captured  their  ship. 

He  listened  to  me  a  bit  and  then,  as  people  usually  do 
with  me,  took  to  talking  and  kept  me  listening. 

“Yes,  he  was  a  hero  all  right  and  has  made  his  name  live 
in  history  even  though  it  was  a  commonplace  Jones.  Did 
you  ever  think  though  that  he  did  in  an  hour  what  thousands 
never  accomplish  in  a  lifetime?  Did  you  ever  think  that  it 
was  possibly  easier  to  jam  that  action  all  into  a  little  sixty 
minutes  span,  than  it  was  to  string  it  out  and  attenuate  it 
into  sixty  years;  that  the  sixty  minutes’  effort  might  really 
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take  less  effort  and  less  nerve,  than  the  sixty-year  period? 
We  are  all  just  a  bit  savage  and  like  to  think  of  the  fight 
with  its  blare  and  bluster.  We  recognize  bravery  and  hero¬ 
ism  better  in  war  than  anywhere  else  and  we  don’t  recognize 
it  at  all  unless  we  see  it  in  large  packages  and  with  gaudy 
wrappings.  Don’t  natural  pugnacity  and  the  effort  and  sweat 
and  dust  of  a  physical  fight  nerve  a  man  to  keep  at  it  and  buoy 
him  up  in  a  manner  entirely  different  from  what  obtains  in 
one  of  the  long  extended  mental  conflicts  that  our  unknown 
heroes  fight?  There  is  all  the  quick  action.  You  strike  out 
and  see  where  you  hit  and  the  damage  dQne  and  you  either 
know  how  hard  you  are  hit  or  that  he  has  missed  you  without 
having  to  drearily  and  in  suspense  wait  days  or  weeks  in 
either  case. 

“I  have  known  men  who  have  denied  themselves  things 
they  love,  year  after  year,  men  who  have  worked  and 
schemed  through  weary  years;  thinking  until  the  brain 
sickened  and  whirled;  coming  home  tired  and  worn  to  un¬ 
appreciative  home  circles,  to  scolding,  wrangling  and  fault¬ 
finding.  To  a  rehearsal  of  petty  gossip,  jealousy  and  gab, 
in  an  unkempt,  cheerless  home,  and  who  have  yet  kept  on 
and  lived  out  their  joyless,  hopeless  lives  through  it  all.  I 
have  known  women  who  have  been  harnessed  or  shackeled 
to  brutes;  sensitive,  delicate  women,  tied  to  men  who  only 
come  home  when  the  saloons  shut  up  or  they  were  turned 
out  into  the  street,  and  then  drunken  and  dirty  went  home 
to  their  innocent  and  pure  wives  and  children,  who  yet  lived 
good,  but,  oh,  such  long  lives  harnessed  to  a  rotten  carcass. 
I  have  seen  the  innocent  suffer  for  the  guilty,  misunderstood 
and  fighting  on  in  the  dreary,  seemingly  never-ending  fight, 
that  might  never  right  their  wrongs  and,  indeed,  in  many 
cases,  never  did. 

“I  have  seen  men  misunderstood  and  maligned,  scoffed  at 
and  jeered  at,  with  the  best  motives  misconstrued  and  yet 
live  good  lives  and  true  and  never  get  recognition. 

“I  have  seen  men  fight  the  financial  fight  when  the  ship 
was  shot  to  pieces  and  the  deck  falling,  fight  on  and  on,  re¬ 
fusing  to  acknowledge  that  they  were  beaten  until  nobody 
found  it  out  and  they  won  out,  victors  at  last. 

“But  note  this  difference.  They  were  not  known  as  heroes. 
They  had  none  of  the  impetuous  joy  of  the  fierce,  quick, 
physical  conflict  that  Jones  had.  They  had  to  wait,  and  wait¬ 
ing  is  killing  and  nerve  wrecking,  and  they  were  the  more 
heroic  for  this  very  element,  but  no  one  ever  recognized  them 
as  heroes. 

“No,  heroes  are  not  always  recognized.  I  have  seen - ” 

Just  then  an  aggressive,  dirty  brat  of  a  child  appeared  at  the 
door,  and  fixing  my  friend,  exclaimed,  “Ma  says  she  wants 
you,  and  she  wants  you  durn  quick.”  He  suddenly  disap¬ 
peared  and  I  recognized  that  I  had  met  a  hero.  Gates. 


THE  BEST  BURNER. 


THE  BEST  BURNER  in  the  country  is  the  man  who  can 
so  fire  his  kiln  as  to  get  the  most  heat  down  to  the 
bottom  without  hurting  the  top. 

Who  does  at  once  detect  any  change  in  his  kiln  either 
in  the  draft  or  heat  and  acts  accordingly. 

Who  knows  enough  to  handle  his  kiln  according  to  what 
kind  of  ware  he  has  in  it. 

Who  makes  no  sudden  changes,  but  gradually  brings  them 
about  in  his  kiln. 

Who  knows  enough  not  to  commence  to  settle  his  kiln 
until  the  bottom  is  clear. 

Who  knows  enough  to  have  his  kiln  full  of  heat  and  ready 
to  commence  to  settle  by  the  time  he  has  a  good  bottom. 

Who  can  foresee  that  while  his  kiln  is  settling  at  a  rate 
to  suit  him  now,  yet  at  the  rate  it  is  gaining  or  losing,  as  the 
case  may  be,  it  w'ill  be  going  too  fast  or  too  slow  in  a  few 
hours  from  now. 

Who  knows  when  to  stop  firing. 


SOME  RESULTS  OF  TILE  DRAINAGE. 


A  FARMER  drained  his  marsh  and  planted  fifty  bushels 
of  potatoes  where  none  grew  before,  and  where  only 
water  grass  grew.  He  harvested  one  thousand  bush¬ 
els.  He  estimates  that  the  drainage  increased  the  value  of 
his  land  more  than  fourfold.  The  drains  were  laid  about  six 
rods  apart  and  three  feet  deep  on  a  grade  of  eight  inches  to 
the  one  thousand  feet.  Greater  depth  could  not  be  obtained 
without  extending  the  main  drain  a  long  distance  on  a  neigh¬ 
bor’s  land,  and,  strange  to  say,  the  neighbor  was  opposed 
to  tile  drainage,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  his  land  suf¬ 
fered  annually  for  want  of  the  needed  drainage,  causing  fre¬ 
quent  loss  of  crops.  The  potatoes  were  grown  in  1902,  dur¬ 
ing  an  unusually  wet  season  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin.  The 
surface  soil  was  a  black  loam,  with  a  bit  of  peat  intermingled, 
and  the  lower  strata  was  a  light  clay  and  hardpan,  containing 
some  stones. 

Mr.  E.  Reichenbach,  of  Jefferson,  Wis.,  gives  the  following 
example  of  the  results  of  tile  drainage:  A  farmer  laid 
twenty-five  miles  of  tile  drains  in  a  farm  of  320  acres.  The 
larger  part  of  this  land  was  too  wet  much  of  the  time  even 
for  wild  pasture;  a  large  per  cent,  of  the  remainder  was 
usually  too  wet  for  cultivation  early  in  the  season  and  during 
rainy  summers,  and  on  the  highest  elevations  were  wet  spots 
and  ponds,  which  interfered  with  the  cultivation  of  the  land. 
The  crops  grown  did  not  pay  for  the  labor  expended  upon 
them.  After  the  drains  were  laid,  clean,  smooth  fields  yielded 
an  ample  store  of  feed  for  ninety  cows  and  half  as  many 
young  cattle;  potatoes  and  hogs  were  sold  by  the  carload, 
and  now  the  farm  has  been  sold  for  the  sum  of  thirty-five 
thousand  dollars.  The  branch  drains  on  this  place  are  laid 
eighty  to  one  hundred  feet  apart,  and  their  arrangement  is 
such  that  all  the  water  from  the  lateral  drains  is  carried 
off  by  three  main  tile  drains,  and  there  is  not  an  open  ditch 
on  the  farm. 


AN  OHIO  ONION  CROP. 


The  large  onion  plantations  on  peat  marshes  in  Ohio  have 
produced  wonderful  crops  with  proper  drainage  and 
thorough  cultivation. 

One  of  these  immense  gardens  of  one  hundred  and  six 
acres  in  the  wet  season  of  1902  produced  seventy  thousand 
bushels  of  onions,  and  the  quality  and  size  is  far  superior  to 
onions  grown  on  clay  land.  Sixty  thousand  bushels  of  onions 
is  not  an  unusual  yield  in  this  wonderful  garden  and  thirty 
thousand  dollars  is  not  an  unusual  income  from  the  sale  of 
the  onions.  The  drainage  is  two  or  three  feet  deep,  on  an 
extremely  small  grade.  Tomatoes  and  celery  thrive  well  on 
this  land. 


THE  CELERY  FIELDS  OF  MICHIGAN. 


A  few  years  ago  there  were  miles  and  miles  of  marsh  lands 
around  or  not  far  from  Kalamazoo  that  could  be  bought  for 
probably  $5  an  acre,  or  possibly  less  money,  and  in  some  in¬ 
stances  more,  but  at  least  the  marsh  lands  .had  only  a  nominal 
value — were  considered  practically  worthless.  Someone  tile- 
drained  one  of  these  marshes  and  began  to  grow  celery  suc¬ 
cessfully  and  then  others  did  likewise  and  the  interest  in- 
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creased  until  these  tile-drained  marsh  lands  are  held  at  fabu¬ 
lous  prices  and  the  growing  of  celery  is  a  source  of  great 
wealth. 


*A  DISCUSSION  OF  TILE  DRAINAGE. 


Mr.  Coe — Is  it  your  opinion  that  a  good  many  farms  in 
southern  Wisconsin  could  be  tile-drained  advantageously? 

Mr.  Goodrich — I  feel  sure  they  could,  because  I  know  that 
a  good  many  of  them  have  been  drained  so  as  to  make  them 
a  great  deal  more  valuable.  I  have  done  some  of  that  work 
on  my  own  farm.  I  commenced  about  eighteen  years  ago  on 
some  land  that  was  not  very  valuable.  I  bought  it  for  $25 
an  acre  and  the  tile  drainage  added  $50  an  acre  to  its  value. 
I  could  have  sold  it  for  $75  an  acre  right  away. 

Mr.  Brigham — 'And  how  much  did  that  tile  draining  cost 
you? 

Mr.  Goodrich — About  $20  an  acre. 

Mr.  Brigham — What  fall  did  you  have? 

Mr.  Goodrich — An  inch  to  a  hundred  feet  will  do,  if  you 
can’t  get  more,  though  that  is  a  very  light  fall  and  the  tile 
must  be  well  laid  so  that  there  are  no  places  where  the  water 
will  stand  and  deposit  sediment. 

Mr.  Brigham — What  depth  do  you  lay  tiles? 

Mr.  Goodrich — It  depends  on  the  kind  of  land.  On  my  land 
I  put  them  down  three  and  a  half  and  four  feet,  for  the  reason 
that  the  water  came  from  the  land  below  and  made  the  land 
cold  and  wet,  and  the  further  down  I  got  the  tile  the  better 
it  would  drain  the  land,  for  it  intercepted  the  water  before  it 
reached  the  surface.  On  some  other  land  that  I  have  drained, 
clay  land,  where  the  water  would  hardly  soak  through  at  as 
great  a  depth,  I  put  them  down  three  feet,  and  that  was  deep 
enough. 

Mr.  Scott — What  is  your  opinion  about  this  so-called  hard- 
pan  in  central  and  northern  Wisconsin.  Can  we  drain 
through  it? 

Mr.  Goodrich — I  have  had  no  experience  in  it,  but  I  think 
you  can  drain  through  it.  It  will  seem  most  impossible  some¬ 
times,  when  you  know  that  water  will  not  soak  through  two 
inches  of  that  soil  in  its  natural  state,  but  after  the  tile  have 
been  laid,  and  the  ground  frozen,  it  commences  to  thaw  out 
from  the  bottom.  The  land  is  expanded  and  heaved  up  when 
it  is  frozen,  then  when  it  thaws  out  from  the  bottom,  the 
surplus  water  goes  out  through  the  drains  and  the  earth 
never  settles  back  as  solid  as  it  was  before. 

Mr.  Everett^It  seems  to  change  the  character  of  the  lower 
strata  above  the  tile  drain  entirely. 

Mr.  Goodrich — Very  much.  Mine  used  to  be  so  sticky 
that  I  could  hardly  plow  it  at  all  before  it  was  tile  drained, 
when  it  was  wet,  and  when  it  was  dry,  it  would  turn  up  in 
great  chunks,  like  rock.  It  does  not  work  that  way  at  all 
now;  it  has  let  in  the  air  and  taken  the  surplus  water.  It  is 
the  first  land  I  can  work  in  the  spring  or  after  heavy  rains. 

Mr.  Hill — Have  you  had  any  experience  in  draining  peat 
land  and  then  growing  large  crops  of  onions  on  it? 

Mr.  Goodrich— I  have  drained  land  that  had  some 
peat,  perhaps  one  or  two  feet  in  places,  but  I  never  raised 
onions.  I  had  to  put  manure  on  that  land  before  it  raised 
anything  very  well. 

Mr.  Hill — How  far  apart  would  you  have  your  drains? 

Mr.  Goodrich — Mine  are  four  rods  apart  in  some  places. 
There  are  a  great  many  places  where  one  line  of  tile  will 
drain  a  great  deal  of  land.  In  one  place  I  have  a  hill,  and 
at  the  base  of  the  hill  are  some  of  the  wettest  parts  of  the 
marsh;  the  water  that  goes  into  the  ground  back  on  the  up¬ 
land  comes  out  at  that  place.  By  putting  a  line  of  tiles  right 
along  at  the  base  of  that  hill,  I  dried  the  land  for  fifteen  or 
twenty  rods  below  that. 

Mr.  Roberts — I  don’t  know  of  any  way  that  the  farmer 
can  spend  money  that  will  bring  back  larger  and  quicker 
returns  than  for  tile,  if  he  has  lowlands,  or  good  farm  land 
that  needs  underdraining. 


♦Discussion  in  a  Wisconsin  Farmers’  Institute, 


INDIANA  DRAIN  TILE  ASSOCIATION. 


THE  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Indiana  Drain  Tile  Asso¬ 
ciation  was  held  at  the  Hotel  Anderson,  Anderson,  Ind., 
July  11,  1905,  with  Macy  Cowgill  presiding  and  Lee 
Goodwin  secretary.  The  members  answering  to  their  names 
at  roll  call  were  Arbuckle  &  Son,  Homer;  Fred  Baume,  Ores¬ 
tes;  Alva  Williamson,  Sweetser;  L.  R.  Whitney,  Terre  HauteT 
Cal  Baume,  Sweetser;  Dickson  Bros.,  Whiteland;  A.  E.  Ratliff, 
Fairmount;  Herbst  Drain  Tile  Company,  G.  W.  Lane,  superin¬ 
tendent,  Herbst;  B.  A.  Brown,  Gaston;  Warren  Overpeck,  Port¬ 
land;  E.  W.  Geik,  North  Manchester;  M.  J.  Lee  Drain  Tile 
Company,  Colfax;  Mont  McKay,  Windfall;  F.  O.  McConaughy, 
Franklin;  Thomas  F.  Lindley,  Kempton;  P.  P.  Parnell,  Gold¬ 
smith;  Davis  Bros.,  Anderson;  Indiana  Drain  Tile  Company, 
Brooklyn,  Ind.;  W.  E.  Nelson,  Greenville,  O. 

The  reports  of  members  on  the  condition  of  trade  were 
somewhat  varied.  Some  had  had  a  good  trade,  with  few  tile 
left  on  their  yards,  while  others  reported  trade  somewhat 
quiet,  with  tile  in  store,  mostly  small  sizes.  Mr.  Whitney,  of 
Terre  Haute,  said:  “We  have  had  a  good  trade,  but  we  have 
possibly  300  carloads  of  tile  on  hand;  but  the  trade  is  taking 
them  as  fast  as  we  can  expect.’’  Other  large  manufacturers 
reported  twenty,  thirty  or  forty  cars  of  tile  in  store. 

It  was  quite  generally  agreed  that  the  demand  for  drain 
tile  is  not  quite  equal  to  last  season.  Various  causes  for  the 
quiet  trade  were  assigned.  It  was  claimed  by  some  of  those 
present  that  trade  in  all  lines  of  goods,  with  few  exceptions, 
was  a  little  dull.  Others  claimed  that  there  had  been  more 
drain  tile  made  than  the  demand  would  take  except  at  lower 
prices.  Others^  insisted  that  the  demand  had  not  asked  for 
lower  prices;  that  present  prices  were  as  low  as  the  cost  of 
manufacture  would  allow  and  realize  a  reasonable  profit. 
After  a  free  discussion  it  was  agreed  that  present  prices 
should  be  firmly  maintained.  The  effect  of  the  present  drain¬ 
age  law  was  thought  to  seriously  affect  the  work  of  drainage 
in  many  localities.  In  the  codification  of  the  laws  passed  by 
the  late  Legislature  the  drainage  interests  did  not  receive  the 
consideration  that  their  importance  demanded.  It  developed 
in  the  general  discussion  of  the  effect  of  the  present  law  that 
it  is  made  comparatively  easy  to  defeat  the  construction  of 
public  ditches;  that  petitioners  were  made  more  liable  for 
payment  of  costs,  in  the  event  of  a  failure  to  carry  them 
through  to  construction.  It  was  thought  to  be  important  that 
some  slight  amendments  to  the  present  law  be  secured  when 
the  next  Legislature  meets. 

After  giving  some  consideration  to  miscellaneous  business, 
the  association  adjourned  to  meet  in  Anderson  October 
10,  1905. 


THE  “DUKE  OF  WELLINGTON”  MACHINE. 


On  pages  8G  and  87  will  be  found  cuts  of  the  latest  ma¬ 
chine  designed  by  The  Wellington  Machine  Company,  which 
they  have  had  in  operation  for  some  time,  but  have  not  adver¬ 
tised  or  pushed  it  until  they  had  first  really  had  it  in  practical 
operation  for  some  months.  They  have  constantly  watched 
it  and  now  pronounce  it  a  complete  success,  and  in  offering 
it  to  the  trade,  they  have  the  following  to  say: 

“As  will  be  seen  from  the  cuts,  it  is  of  the  horizontal  type, 
with  an  up-and-down  press.  In  such  machines  the  greatest 
difficulty  has  been  to  easily  force  sufficient  clay  under  the 
press  to  properly  and  evenly  fill  the  molds.  All  other  ma¬ 
chines  of  this  type  have  one  shaft  only,  which  runs  only  one 
revolution  to  each  stroke  of  the  press.  In  their  new  ‘Duke 
of  Wellington’  machine,  the  main  shaft  runs  three  revolu¬ 
tions  to  each  mold  of  brick.  With  the  heavy  wipers  the 
press  box  is  surely  and  evenly  filled  every  time,  and  the 
clay  is  given  three  times  the  tempering  while  passing  the 
length  of  the  pug-mill. 

“The  mud-press  and  mold-throw-out  are  operated  by  dif- 
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ferent  shafts,  thus  dividing  the  work,  eliminating  the  great 
wear  and  strain  coming  on  the  one  shaft  in  the  other  ma¬ 
chines,  which,  running  so  slowly  and  doing  all  the  work, 
leads  to  the  known  mechanical  troubles. 

“To  improve  in  the  above  mentioned  respects  led  to  design¬ 
ing  this  machine,  but  other  mechanical  points  are  as  follows: 
The  journal  having  the  most  strain  is  10  inches  in  length 
and  has  phosphor-bronze  linings.  The  other  three  main  jour¬ 
nals  have  the  same  kind  of  linings  in  the  lower  half  (where 
all  the  wear  comes  in  them). 

“The  driving  pinion  and  the  main  cross  pitman  (walking 
beam)  are  steel.  The  sliding  box  in  the  main  pitman  is  brass. 
The  angles  at  the  bottom  of  the  frame  and  the  tube  are  steel. 

“The  device  for  raising  or  lowering  the  mold-table  is  a 
fine  one.  Either  side  of  the  table  can  he  moved  singly  or 
both  sides  removed  at  the  same  time,  without  stopping  the 
machine,  and  the  adjustment  is  so  close  that  the  short  stroke 
of  the  hand  lever,  moving  the  ratchet  wheel,  moves  the  table 
only  one-eightieth  of  an  inch.  The  mud-press  stands  wide 
open  to  receive  the  clay  all  the  time  it  is  not  moving.  The 
stone  doors  are  provided  with  the  most  successful  style  of 
springs.  The  die  is  open-throated.  The  whole  front,  carry¬ 
ing  doors  and  springs,  is  on  heavy  hinges  and  can  be  swung 
open  to  either  side.  The  grinders  are  chilled,  as  are  other 
important  wearing  parts.  The  main  gears  have  wide  6-inch 
face  and  heavy  pitch.  The  mold-push-out  device  has  a  sim¬ 
ple  safety  device,  and  a  dash-pot  eases  the  return  stroke. 
The  pulley  in  48x12  inches,  with  a  perfect  friction  clutch, 
which  is  operated  from  within  instant  reach  of  the  man  at 
the  front  of  the  machine,  enabling  instantaneous  stopping  or 
starting.”  The  weight  of  this  machine  is  about  12,000.  pounds. 

They  claim  they  have  produced  a  machine  that  will  per¬ 
form  better  than  any  other  of  its  class,  and  from  their  long 
experience  in  the  needs  of  such  a  machine,  have  designed 
the  strongest  and  heaviest  working  parts  so  that  the  machine 
will  stand  up  to  longer  service  with  less  wear  and  repairs 
than  any  competitor. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

ST.  LOUIS  BRICK  AND  BUILDING  NEWS. 


NSTEAD  OF  FALLING  OFF,  as  was  expect¬ 
ed  when  the  weather  became  warm,  the  brick 
business  is  better.  The  brick  plants  are 
turning  out  all  the  brick  they  can  and 
some  of  them  are  even  turning  orders 
away  entirely  or  are  switching  them 
over  to  other  firms,  because  they  cannot 
turn  them  out  themselves  within  the 
time  limit  set.  This  shows  the  enormous 
business  that  is  being  done. 

The  scarcity  of  bricklayers  still  continues.  A 
prominent  brick  manufacturer,  Anthony  Ittner,  says 
that  600  bricklayers,  if  they  came  to  St.  Louis  and 
knew  just  where  to  apply  for  jobs,  could  be  at  work 
half  an  hour  after  reaching  the  city. 


Prices  of  brick  still  continue  at  the  same  figures  that 
have  prevailed  for  some  time,  although  many  big  contractors 
or  those  who  have  large  buildings  in  course  of  construction 
or  on  hand,  are  perfectly  willing  and  do  pay  an  extra  amount 
per  thousand,  provided  the  guarantee  is  given  that  they  are 
delivered  at  a  given  time. 


Teams,  too,  are  scarce,  and  nearly  every  brick  manufac¬ 
turer  here  could  use  from  ten  to  twenty  extra  teams  right 
now  and  could  give  them  continuous  work. 

The  report  of  the  Building  Commissioner  for  June  shows 
an  increase  of  150  in  the  number  of  permits  issued  over  the 
corresponding  month  of  last  year,  with  an  increase  of  $972,599 
in  the  valuation. 

June,  1904.  Permits,  127;  estimated  cost,  $912,670.  Addi¬ 
tions,  repairs  and  alterations  to  brick  buildings,  permits,  98; 


estimated  cost,  $195,422.  Frame  buildings  (new  frame),  per¬ 
mits,  217;  estimated  cost,  $69,780.  Additions,  repairs  and  al¬ 
terations  to  frame  buildings,  permits,  86;  estimated  cost, 
$12,677.  Alterations  and  additions  to  brick  and  frame  build¬ 
ings,  $208,099. 

June,  1905.  Permits,  194;  estimated  cost,  $1,927,192.  Ad¬ 
ditions,  repairs  and  alterations  to  brick  buildings,  permits, 
125;  estimated  cost,  $146,575.  Frame  buildings  (new  frame), 
permits,  293;  estimated  cost,  $77,059.  Additions,  repairs  and 
alterations  to  frame  buildings,  permits,  66;  estimated  cost, 
$12,322.  Alterations  and  additions  to  brick  and  frame  build¬ 
ings,  $158,897. 

Totals,  June,  1904,  $1,190,549;  June,  1905,  $2,163,148. 

The  large  brickmaking  plant  of  Spencer  Brothers,  of 
Salem,  Ill.,  was  burned  July  3.  The  loss  will  be  about  $3,000. 
The  fire  was  supposed  to  have  been  caused  by  lightning.  The 
plant  will  be  rebuilt.  The  plant  was  new  and  had  only  been 
running  one  month. 

The  Banner  Clay  Works,  Edwardsville,  Ills.,  certified  to  an 
increase  of  capital  stock  from  $100,000  to  $150,000  one  day 
last  month.  , 

According  to  the  records  of  the  Board  of  Public  Improve¬ 
ments  brick  for  paving  has  demonstrated  its  great  popularity 
among  property  owners  more  than  ever  this  year.  In  the 
hearings  of  owners  of  frontage  on  streets  ordered  paved  as 
to  their  preference  of  material,  many  have  expressed  for  vitri¬ 
fied  brick  on  the  ground  that  it  is  the  cheapest  and  comes 
nearer  to  fulfilling  the  conditions  required  of  a  model  pave¬ 
ment  for  ordinary  residence  streets,  considering  its  cost. 

These  expressions  made  in  so  many  cases  have  been 
gratifying  to  the  brick  industry,  which  is  one  of  the  many 
large  industries  peculiar  to  St.  Louis,  as  the  claims  now  con¬ 
ceded  by  property  owners  to  vitrified  brick  are  those  which 
the  brick  manufacturers  have  been  putting  forward  for  a  long 
time. 

A  few  of  the  prominent  street  contracting  firms,  among 
them  Fruin  &  Colnon,  who  do  the  largest  part  of  the  brick 
street  paving,  besides  general  contract  work  on  streets, 
sewers,  bridges  and  buildings,  formed  the  Vitrified  Brick 
Street  Pavement  Association  to  bring  strongly  to  public  at¬ 
tention  the  advantages  in  low  cost,  durability  and  ease  of 

repair  of  brick  pavements,  and  they  have  been  very  success¬ 
ful  in  making  these  advantages  apparent  to  property  owners, 
as  the  number  of  contracts  let  since  January  1  for  vitrified 
brick  pavement  show.  Brick  for  pavements  even  since  the 
price  of  asphalt  paving  was  reduced,  is  still,  it  is  claimed, 
the  cheapest  material  for  pavement  on  the  average. 

Fire  caused  damage  estimated  at  $2,500  to  the  Enterprise 
Brick  Company’s  stables  at  King’s  Highway  boulevard  and 
Tyler  avenue  recently. 

Mr.  Anthony  Ittner,  president  of  the  Anthony  Ittner  Brick 
Company,  said  that  they  are  having  all  the  business  they  can 
attend  to.  They  are  kept  busy  with  orders  from  their  own 
customers  and  also  from  several  orders  turned  over  to  them 
by  the  Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Company.  The  main  trouble 
they  are  having  now  is  that  of  scarcity  of  wagons  for  hauling 
brick.  They  are  hard  to  get,  Mr.  Ittner  says.  He  enjoyed  his 
trip  to  Atlanta,  Ga.,  where  he  went  a  few  weeks  ago,  to 
attend  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers.  He  finds 
that  Southern  hospitality  was  most  generous.  They  always 
manage  to  make  visitors  have  a  nice  time. 

Business  still  continues  good  with  the  Scott  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Company.  Many  orders  have  been  booked  during  the 
last  few  weeks  and  inquiries  are  still  coming  in  asking  prices 
and  other  information.  Mr.  Scott,  the  president,  is  greatly 
pleased  with  the  amount  of  business  done  by  his  company 
since  it  was  organized. 

The  Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Company  continues  to  do  a  big 
business.  In  spite  of  the  numerous  plants  it  owns  and  con¬ 
trols,  all  are  busy.  Some  of  the  business  they  have  to  turn 
down  or  else  turn  over  to  other  manufacturers  because  of 
their  inability  to  get  out  the  brick  on  the  time  limit  required. 

The  Williams  Patent  Crusher  and  Pulverized  Company 
still  continue  to  do  a  big  business,  but  do  not  advertise  the 
fact.  They  believe  in  going  right  ahead  without  making  a 
great  deal  of  boasting  about  it.  They  are  placing  crushers 
in  all  sections  of  the  country.  This  year  has  been  a  par¬ 
ticularly  good  one  for  them.  They  have  shipped  887  machines 
up  to  date.  A  Saint. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

NORTHERN  OHIO  BRICK  AND  BUILDING  NEWS. 


HILE  TOLEDO  brick  yards  have  already 
turned  out  over  15,000,000  new  brick  thus 
far  this  season,  according  to  the  reports 
from  the  various  brick  concerns,  there  is 
still  a  stock  of  at  least  3,000,000  old  brick 
left  over  unsold  from  last  season.  Of 
this  old  stock,  one  concern  alone  has 
about  2,000,000  on  hand  yet.  Five  yards  have  sold  out  en¬ 
tirely  of  last  season’s  stock.  The  Findlay  Hydraulic  Pressed 
Brick  Company  have  produced  over  4,000,000  brick  of  the 
new  production,  the  Collingwood  Brick  Company  coming  as 
second  with  about  3,000,000  brick,  while  the  Ohio  Brick  Com¬ 
pany  and  the  Kohler  Brick  Company  report  2,000,000  each 
as  having  been  produced  since  the  plants  were  set  in  opera¬ 
tion  in  the  spring. 

Toledo  plants  have  been  up  against  the  bad  weather  con¬ 
ditions  ever  since  operations  began.  This  feature  alone  has 
been  very  discouraging  indeed,  as  about  the  time  the  effects 
of  one  heavy  rain  would  be  worn  off,  another  one  would  come. 
In  view  of  these  battles  with  the  elements,  Toledo  brickmen 
may  be  congratulated  on  having  produced  so  large  a  stock 
as  they  have. 

My  communication  in  The  Clay-Worker  last  month 
started  off  with  “It’s  betwixt  and  between.”  The  same  may 
be  said  this  month;  however,  it  can  be  said  with  all  truthful¬ 
ness  that  there  are  less  speaking  discouragingly  this  month 
than  last  month,  all  believing  that  the  trade  by  the  end  of 
the  season  will  average  a  pretty  good  year. 

“We  have  no  kick  coming,”  said  Irving  E.  Macomber,  of 
A.  E.  Macomber  &  Company.  June  has  been  a  little  better 
than  the  average  with  us,  and  deliveries  have  been  good. 
While  I  am  not  looking  for  a  real  big  season,  I  think  the  sum¬ 
mer  will  prove  to  be  equal  to  the  average,  at  least.” 

“Business  is  fair  and  trade  up  to  my  expectations,”  said 
A.  R.  Kuhlmann,  of  the  Ohio  Brick  Company.  “We  hare  no 
reason  to  complain.” 

“Good.”  This  is  the  way  Louis  Madson,  of  the  Findlay 
Hydraulic  Pressed  Brick  Company,  put  it  when  asked  as  to 
how  business  is.  “It  is  up  to  my  expectations  and  the  out¬ 
look  from  now  on  until  late  in  the  fall  is  good.  We  have  all 
we  can  do  and  I  may  say  a  little  more.” 

“Brick  trade  is  in  first-class  shape,”  said  Frank  Gorman, 
of  the  Kohler  Brick  Company.  “We  have  no  old  stock  on 
hand  and  have  about  half  of  our  new  stock  sold.” 

“Business  is  good  and  it  looks  good  for  the  rest  of  the  sea¬ 
son,”  said  Richard  W.  Clarke,  of  Spear  &  Clarke. 

“Building  operations  up  to  the  present  time  are  only  fair; 
yes,  the  word  ‘fair’  expresses  it  just  about  right,”  said  Richard 
Kind,  of  the  Toledo  Builders’  Supply  Company.  “Consider¬ 
able  concrete  work  is  being  put  in,  but  the  manufacturers 
can’t  be  making  very  much,  perhaps  a  few  cents  on  the  barrel. 
You  see  the  price  now  is  just  about  half  what  it  was  a  year 
ago.” 

Just  111  permits  were  issued  last  month  at  the  City  Build?- 
ing  Inspector’s  office,  the  valuation  of  the  permits  being 
$225,105.  As  compared  with  the  same  month  a  year  ago,  this 
is  an  increase  of  17  permits  and  a  valuation  of  $93,140.  That 
the  conditions  have  somewhat  improved  over  May  of  this 
year,  it  may  be  stated  that  that  month’s  permits  showed  a 
decrease  over  May,  1904. 

It  is  also  announced  that  the  Vulcan  Iron  Works  will 
erect  a  new  plant  out  Dorr  street  on  a  site  which  the  concern 
purchased  some  time  since.  The  contract  will  be  let  August 
1.  The  main  building  will  be  400  feet  long  by  200  feet  wide, 
while  several  other  smaller  buildings  will  also  be  built.  These 
buildings  will  in  all  probability  be  of  brick  and  steel.  The 
Pope  Motor  Car  Company  has  decided  to  add  to  its  present 
plant  on  Central  avenue,  the  addition  to  be  of  brick.  The 


addition  will  be  220  feet  long,  50  feet  wide,  and  will  cost 
$50,000.  Two  additions  will  be  made  to  the  Ensign  Foundry 
Company’s  plant  on  Henry  street,  one  building  to  be  127x00 
feet,  the  other  to  be  87x40  feet,  both  to  be  built  of  brick  and 
one  story  high. 

A  few  paving  contracts  were  let  by  the  city  during  the 
past  month.  The  largest  was  to  Kerlin  Brothers  to  pave 
Central  avenue,  between  Cherry  street  and  Collingwood  ave¬ 
nue,  at  a  cost  of  $15,000.  Five-inch  vitrified  block  will  be 
used.  The  City  Council  recently  approved  of  several  other 
pieces  of  paving  legislation  also. 

Stief  Brothers’  tile  factory,  at  Carey,  O.,  was  slightly 
damaged  by  fire  on  July  1. 

A  default  judgment  for  $22,400  as  penalties  granted  to  the 
State,  has  been  returned  in  the  Franklin  County  courts 
against  the  Findlay  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  at  Findlay,  O., 
for  failure  to  comply  with  the  Willis  act  in  filing  annual  re¬ 
ports  with  the  State  Auditor. 

Prairie  Depot,  O.,  has  just  completed  its  first  pavement, 
which  is  a  half  mile  long,  is  of  brick,  and  cost  $10,000. 

The  old  Bell  pottery  building  at  Findlay,  O.,  was  recently 
vacated  by  the  pottery  concern,  and  will,  in  all  probability, 
be  occupied  by  a  porcelain  factory. 

The  Forest  Clay  Works  Company,  of  Forest,  O.,  will  in  the 
near  future  install  an  electric  lighting  plant  for  the  purpose 
of  supplying  the  plant,  the  streets,  the  business  houses  and 
residences  of  the  town  with  electric  lighting.  T.  O.  D. 


SMALL  SIZE  GRINDING  PANS  WITH  DIRECT  MOTOR 

ATTACHMENT. 

WE  illustrate  in  this  issue  a  grinding  pan  with  direct  con¬ 
nected  motor  for  driving  same,  manufactured  by  Phil¬ 
lips  &  McLaren,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

For  a  number  of  years  this  company  has  turned  out  all 
their  larger  and  heavier  pans  provided  with  motors,  but  it  is 
only  within  the  past  year  that  they  have  adapted  this  motor 
to  their  smaller  size  of  pans.  They  make  this  pan  now  with 
the  motor  attachment  in  three  sizes,  5-inch,  G-inch  and  7-inch 
diameters.  In  addition  to  being  used  in  the  manufacture  of 


brick,  tile  and  terra  cotta,  this  pan  is  used  for  a  variety  of 
other  purposes,  such  as  in  the  reduction  and  smelting  works, 
by-product  coke  works,  graphite  works,  etc. 

Phillips  &  McLaren  make  a  full  line  of  dry  and  wet  pans, 
rock  and  ore  crushers,  roll  lathes,  castings,  etc.  This  firm 
has  been  in  the  foundry  business  so  long  and  built  up  such  a 
reputation  for  integrity  and  reliability  that  their  name  on 
any  piece  of  machinery  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  clay- 
workers  all  over  the  country.  They  have  been  exceedingly 
busy  this  season,  and  their  trade  for  1905  bids  fair  to  exceed 
that  of  any  previous  year. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

WITH  THE  DETROIT  BRICKMAKERS. 

ORN  OF  A  SUGGESTION  offered  in  the  May 
issue  of  The  Clay-Worker,  a  movement  is 
now  on  foot  to  bring  into  unity  the  various 
brickmakers  of  Detroit  and  to  form  an 
organization  to  be  known  as  the  Detroit 
Brickmakers’  Association.  Your  corre¬ 
spondent  has  been  given  the  delicate  task 
by  some  most  interested  in  the  affair  of  call¬ 
ing  a  preliminary  meeting,  at  which  condi¬ 
tions  will  be  talked  over  and  an  effort  made  to  bring  into 
harmony  the  interests  which  have  so  long  been  at  conflict,  to 
their  own  detriment. 

“Never  in  the  history  of  Detroit  has  business  been  so 
brisk,”  declares  F.  H.  Wolf,  the  well-known  Detroit  brick- 
maker.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  demand  is  greater 
than  ever  before,  there  has  not  been  the  slightest  attempt 
made  to  realize  on  it.  Lumber,  stone,  iron,  and  every  kind 
of  material  used  in  construction,  had  bounded  up  in  price. 
Labor  in  making  brick  has  demanded  and  secured  higher 
wages.  Teamsters  extort  all  the  profit  out  of  the  maker  until 
in  Detroit  it  is  almost  impossible  on  some  occasions  to  get 
brick  moved  in  any  large  quantities. 

It  is  this  condition  which  the  brickmakers  believe  should 
be  changed.  A  rubber  company  is  about  to  put  up  an  immense 
plant  and  demands  brick  at  the  rate  of  175,000  per  day.  No 
single  company  in  Detroit  can  furnish  it  and  the  unique  spec¬ 
tacle  is  offering  itself  of  two  companies  trying  to  underbid  for 
the  job,  which,  of  necessity,  must  come  to  them.  An  average 
price  for  brick  in  Detroit  is  $5.50  per  thousand.  Teamsters 
charge  $1.25  for  hauling  and  25  cents  for  loading,  which  leaves 
the  actual  price  received  by  the  maker  about  $4. 

“What  we  want  to  do,”  said  Bryant  Walker  of  the  Spring- 
wells  Brick  Company,  to  your  correspondent,  “is  to  hold  a 
preliminary  meeting  and  see  if  a  permanent  organization  of 
building  brickmakers  cannot  be  formed  for  the  betterment 
of  conditions.  There  has  been  enough  of  this  tugging  at  each 
other’s  throats.  It  has  been  the  bane  of  the  brick  business  in 
Detroit.  I  am  confident  that  if  properly  started  an  associa¬ 
tion  could  be  formed  wherein  the  members  would  agree  to 
certain  regulations.  We  could  also  deal  with  the  problem 
of  hauling.  Brick  buildings  are  shooting  up  like  mushrooms, 
our  plants  are  kept  running  at  full  capacity,  night  and  day, 
yet  we  seem  to  stand  still  so  far  as  profits  are  concerned.” 

Mr.  Walker’s  sentiments  are  endorsed  by  many  other  De¬ 
troit  makers  who  realize  that  they  are  up  against  a  losing 
game  under  current  conditions.  Unity  has  been  sought  before, 
but  at  times  when  business  was  dull.  As  a  consequence  some 
of  the  dealers  broke  gently  away  and  raced  for  themselves. 
Now  things  are  different.  Every  dealer  is  able  to  dispose  of 
more  brick  than  he  can  manufacture.  No  new  plants  are  in 
sight.  Other  commodities  have  risen,  but  brick  has  not. 

Politics  seems  to  be  interfering  with  the  establishment  of 
Detroit  new  municipal  brick  plant,  which  is  for  the  purpose 
of  manufacturing  the  paving  brick  to  be  used  on  city  streets. 
Bids  have  been  received  a  third  time,  but  aldermen  haggle 
over  their  acceptance.  The  matter  was  still  further  delayed 
by  the  introduction  into  the  office  of  Commissioner  of  Public 
Works  of  a  new  man  on  July  1.  Naturally  he  wishes  to  look 
over  the  field  before  giving  his  official  seal  to  any  plan,  as 
the  new  institution  will  be  under  his  personal  control  and  he 
will  be  responsible  for  it. 

The  Springwells  Brick  Company  is  making  extensive  im¬ 
provements  in  its  west  side  plant.  A  new  steam  dryer,  with 
25,000  feet  of  pipe,  has  been  installed  at  a  cost  of  nearly 
$5,000. 

Once  more  paving  brick  triumphs  over  asphalt  in  Detroit. 
Woodward  avenue,  the  wide,  beautiful  thoroughfare  which 
cuts  the  center  of  the  city,  was  paved  with  asphalt  a  few 
years  ago.  Thousands  of  dollars  have  been  spent  annually 
in  keeping  it  in  repair.  Each  season  it  was  found  that  the 
heavy  traffic  of  the  interurban  cars  shook  the  life  out  of  the 
pavement  and  left  ugly  ditches  at  each  side  of  the  tracks. 
This  year  a  new  experiment  has  been  tried.  Between  the 
tracks,  and  for  two  feet  on  each  side,  have  been  laid  a  good 
grade  of  paving  brick.  Other  sections  of  the  city  have  been 
paved  in  that  fashion  from  the  first  and  brick  has  been  found 
to  withstand  the  heavy  jar  consequent  on  heavy  traffic,  as 
asphalt  has  never  done.  Many  of  Detroit’s  thoroughfares  on 
which  are  car  lines  will  be  similarly  treated.  Wolverine. 


BRAUN’S  COMBINATION  KILN  FOR  TESTING  CLAY, 
BRICK  AND  OTHER  CERAMIC  PRODUCTS. 


A  combination  kiln  for  the  testing  of  clay,  brick,  pottery 
and  terra  cotta,  and  in  fact  all  ceramic  products,  has  been 
placed  on  the  market  by  F.  W.  Braun  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal., 
whose  ad.  appears  on  page  81  of  this  issue. 

The  kiln  consists  of  a  furnace  divided  into  two  different 
compartments,  the  upper  compartment  containing  the  muffle 
and  the  lower  the  open  fire  chamber.  The  flame  is  forced 
directly  into  the  lower  chamber,  which  is  used  for  testing 
clays  in  direct  contact  with  the  flame.  The  muffle  contained 
in  the  upper  compartment  is  heated  through  its  fire  clay  walls. 
The  muffle  is  used  for  burning  samples  of  clays  and  glazes 
when  it  is  desired  to  perform  an  operation  not  in  direct  con¬ 
tact  with  the  flame.  There  is  naturally  a  difference  in  tem¬ 
perature  between  the  open  fire  chamber  and  the  muffle  cham¬ 
ber,  as  both  compartments  are  heated  simultaneously.  The 
arrangement  of  this  kiln  is  such  that  tests  can  be  made  on 


The  Braun  Combination  Kiln. 


the  same  clay  at  two  different  temperatures  by  using  the  open 
fire  chamber  and  the  protected  chamber  or  muffle.  This  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  Braun  combination  kiln  is  an  improvement  over 
the  old-style  muffle  kiln  and  saves  much  time. 

The  kiln  proper  is  constructed  of  the  best  fire  clay,  which 
is  fully  protected  by  a  sheet  iron  jacket,  which  with  ordinary 
usage  will  last  for  years.  The  muffles,  which  in  time  burn  out, 
can  easily  be  replaced  at  very  small  expense. 

The  experience  had  by  the  F.  W.  Braun  Co.  in  the  creation 
and  manufacture  of  gasoline  burners  for  assaying  purposes 
qualified  them  to  design  a  gasoline  burner,  known  as  the  Cary 
burner,  which  produces  the  hottest  flame  obtainable  with 
liquid  fuel.  Temperatures  up  to  3,000  degrees  F.  have  been 
obtained  in  the  direct  flame  and  2,700  degrees  F.  inside  the 
muffle.  This  kiln  should  find  a  place  in  common,  stiff  mud, 
paving  and  dry  pressed  brick  plants,  in  sewer  pipe  and  fire 
brick  works,  in  enameled  brick,  tile  and  terra  cotta  factories, 
in  all  potteries  from  common  red  ware,  stone  ware,  faience, 
white  ware  and  porcelain  plants.  It  should  also  find  a  place 
in  all  laboratories  where  clay  testing  is  an  essential  feature, 
as  every  clay  chemist  would  be  enabled  to  make  a  more  com¬ 
plete  and  satisfactory  report  by  making  tests  in  this  kiln. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

PACIFIC  COAST  NEWS. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

POTTERY  NEWS. 


K  INTERESTS  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  are  well  satisfied  with  the 
outlook.  The  building  of  small 
wooden  structures  has  fallen  off 
somewhat,  but  there  is  no  de¬ 
crease  in  activity  so  far  as  brick 
and  stone  work  are  concerned. 
Builders  have  received  good  re¬ 
ports  from  the  architects’  offices 
and  are  anticipating  a  busy 
summer  and  fall.  The  Wilson-Lyon  Construction  Company  of 
San  Francisco  is  now  using  oil  fuel  at  its  brickyard  at  Point 
Richmond.  The  company  has  just  been  awarded  a  contract 
for  municipal  work  in  Oakland,  Cal.,  to  the  amount  of  nearly 
$12,000. 

The  Windsor  California  Pottery  and  Terra  Cotta  Company, 
of  San  Francisco  and  Oakland,  is  erecting  additional  factory 
buildings  in  East  Oakland.  The  capacity  of  the  plant  will  be 
increased  one  third. 

C.  W.  Stone,  Everett,  Washington,  is  now  in  Bellingham, 
in  the  same  State,  where  he  is  experimenting  with  a  fine 
deposit  of  fire  clay,  which  is  controlled  by  him  and  his  asso¬ 
ciates.  If  the  experiment  results  as  anticipated  a  $40,000 
plant  will  be  put  in. 

The  King  Brick  Yard,  at  St.  Johns,  Oregon,  is  to  be 
equipped  with  new  machinery  at  once.  Defective  machinery 
and  bad  drying  weather  have  delayed  the  opening  of  the 
plant.  The  manager  reports  that  the  company  is  being 
snowed  under  with  orders. 

C.  J.  Stone,  J.  A.  Sargeant,  P.  B.  Brunning  and  H.  L.  Smith 
have  associated  themselves  under  the  name  of  the  Kingsburg 
Brick  and  Tile  Company.  The  company  will  manufacture 
brick  and  tile  at  Kingsburg,  Cal.,  C.  J.  Stone  acting  as  busi¬ 
ness  manager. 

The  Sunset  Brick  Company,  of  Santa  Monica,  Cal.,  has 
an  exhibit  of  pressed  brick  at  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Exposition 
at  Portland,  Oregon. 

The  incorporation  of  the  Denny-Renton  Clay  and  Coal 
Company,  at  Seattle,  Washington,  with  a  capitalization  of 
$1,000,000,  marks  the  final  stage  in  the  consolidation  move¬ 
ment,  which  has  been  under  way  in  the  Seattle  brick  busi¬ 
ness  for  some  time  past.  The  new  company  now  includes 
the  Renton  Clay  Works  and  the  Denny  Clay  Company.  The 
Renton  Clay  Works  were  acquired  several  months  ago  and 
a  proposition  was  soon  after  made  for  the  acquisition  of  the 
plant  of  the  Denny  Clay  Company.  The  new  company  will 
practically  control  the  clay  products  business  in  the  Puget 
Sound  district.  The  company  will  now  make  a  specialty  of 
vitrified  paving  brick  and  sewer  pipe.  The  directors  of  the 
new  company  are:  James  R.  Miller,  E.  J.  Matthews,  Moritz 
Thomsen,  of  Seattle,  Wash.;  Peter  Larson,  of  Helena,  Mont., 
and  F.  L.  Greenough,  of  Missoula,  Mont.  The  new  company 
is  now  building  two  additional  kilns  and  will  begin  work  on 
two  more  as  soon  as  the  ground  can  be  prepared.  Additional 
machinery  will  be  installed. 

The  Union  Brick  Company,  of  San  Diego,  Cal.,  has  pur¬ 
chased  of  U.  S.  Grant,  Jr.,  a  large  tract  of  land  near  Pacific 
Beach  and  Rose  Canyon,  in  San  Diego  County,  upon  which  the 
company  will  ei’ect  a  modern  brickmaking  plant  in  the  near 
future. 

Claude  Hancock,  a  brickmaker  of  Riverside,  Cal.,  has 
begun  work  on  the  erection  of  three  new  kilns  at  his  brick 
yard  in  that  place.  Mr.  Hancock  reports  a  lot  of  rush  orders 
which  have  convinced  him  that  his  present  equipment  is 
insufficient  to  supply  the  demand. 

C.  C.  Bowles  has  taken  charge  of  the  Holtville  (Cal.)  brick 
yard  and  is  preparing  to  burn  1,000,000  brick  during  the  sum¬ 
mer.  A  500-gallon  oil  system  is  to  be  added  to  the  plant  at 
once.  This  will  enable  Mr.  Bowles  to  burn  two  kilns  of 
250,000  capacity  each  simultaneously. 

W.  D.  Trewhitt,  of  Hanford,  Cal.,  is  advertising  his  brick¬ 
making  plant  and  500,000  brick  for  sale. 

J.  M.  Robertson  has  taken  over  the  management  of  the 
Coalinga  brick  yard,  at  Coalinga,  Cal.  Sunset. 


)R  THE  PAST  two  months  business 
with  the  potteries  of  East  Liverpool  and 
vicinity  has  been  exceedingly  good  and 
nearly  all  the  plants  are  running  along 
steadily.  Most  of  them  are  rushed  with 
orders  and  only  a  few  are  idle  at  the 
present  time.  Prices  seem  to  be  a  little 
bit  better  than  they  were,  but  are  still  exceedingly  low,  which 
causes  a  great  deal  of  dissatisfaction  between  the  potters. 

The  Edwin  M.  Knowles  China  Company  are  erecting  a  new 
ware  kiln,  which  will  increase  their  capacity  from  seven  to 
eight  kilns.  They  are  rushed  with  orders. 

The  C.  C.  Thompson  Pottery  Company  of  this  city  are 
installing  some  new  machinery  in  their  plant  here.  The  new 
installations  are  now  being  placed  in  position  in  their  glaze 
department. 

The  plans  are  almost  completed  for  the  new  thirty-kiln 
million-dollar  plant  of  the  North  American  Manufacturing 
Company  of  this  city.  The  plant  will  be  erected  at  Newell, 
W.  Va.,  just  across  the  river  from  East  Liverpool,  and  will  be 
the  finest  pottery  in  the  world.  The  North  American  people 
are  practically  the  same  concern  as  the  Homer  Laughlin  China 
Company  of  this  city,  who  now  have  a  thirty-two-kiln  plant 
here. 

The  East  Liverpool  Brick  Manufacturing  Company  of  this 
city  contemplate  increasing  their  capacity  somewhat. 

Mr.  Robert  T.  Hall,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Hall 
China  Company,  was  married  last  week  in  this  city  to  Miss 
Millicent  Thompson,  daughter  of  J.  C.  Thompson,  president  of 
the  C.  C.  Thompson  Pottery  Company. 

The  Zanesville  Filter  and  Pottery  Company  of  Zanesville, 
O.,  are  almost  doubling  their  capacity.  They  are  erecting  two 
additional  kilns  and  are  putting  in  a  lot  of  new  machinery 
and  will  have  the  new  additions  ready  to  operate  within  thirty 
days  at  the  very  worst. 

A  new  pottery  is  to  be  erected  at  Crooksville,  O.,  immedi¬ 
ately,  and  the  output  of  the  plant  will  be  cooking  ware  and  all 
kinds  of  fireclay  goods.  The  new  company  is  composed  princi¬ 
pally  of  the  managers  of  the  Globe  Stoneware  Company  of  the 
same  place.  They  will  erect  their  plant  at  once. 

The  Columbus  Pottery  Company  of  Columbus,  O.,  whose 
plant  is  located  at  Worthington,  O.,  are  about  ready  to  start 
up  and  expect  to  be  making  ware  within  thirty  or  forty  days. 

Long  &  Tschirner  is  the  name  of  a  new  pottery  concern 
located  at  Newark,  N.  J.  They  will  manufacture  art  ware  of  a 
high  character.  Mr.  Long  was,  until  recently,  president  of  the 
Denver  China  and  Pottery  Company. 

The  White  Hall  Sewer  Pipe  and  Stoneware  Company  of 
White  Hall,  Ill.,  are  making  some  additions  to  the  stoneware 
end  of  their  business  and  additional  equipment  is  now  being 
installed.  They  expect  to  get  the  new  additions  in  operation 
by  August  1st. 

The  Winkle  Terra  Cotta  Company  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  are 
experimenting  with  a  new  tile,  glazed  terra  cotta,  etc.,  and 
machinery  for  test  purposes  has  been  put  in.  They  expect  to 
go  into  the  manufacture  of  this  class  of  material. 

It  is  probable  that  the  plant  of  the  Syracuse  China  Com¬ 
pany  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  will  have  to  be  sold  at  forced  sale. 
This  is  not  the  old  Onondaga  plant,  but  the  new  plant  of  the 
Syracuse  China  Company.  Tom  Potter. 


Mr.  Ernst  Wiener  has  severed  his  relations  with  the  house 
of  Arthur  Koppel,  with  whom  he  had  been  connected  for 
eighteen  years,  eight  of  which  as  manager  of  the  New  York 
office,  and  has  opened  offices  at  68  Broad  street,  New  York  City, 
under  the  firm  name  of  Ernst  Wiener  Company.  The  new 
company  will  make  a  specialty  of  railroads  and  railroad  mate¬ 
rials  for  all  industries,  of  both  narrow  and  standard  gauge. 

A  special  factory  equipped  with  all  modern  machinery  has 
been  built  in  Youngstown,  O.,  for  the  purpose  of  exclusively 
building  the  specialties  of  the  new  firm,  so  that  it  is  in  ex¬ 
cellent  condition  to  take  care  of  all  business.  A  large  stock 
of  rails,  industrial  track,  switches,  cars,  etc.,  will  always  be 
kept.  Associated  with  Mr.  Wiener  in  his  new  enterprise  is  Mr. 
Carl  Koch,  for  many  years  chief  engineer  of  Arthur  Koppel, 
as  well  as  the  larger  part  of  his  former  staff.  The  new  com¬ 
pany  is  ready  for  business. 
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These  columns  are  open  to  all.  The  full  name  and  address 

IS  REQUIRED,  BUT  WILL  NOT  BE  PUBLISHED  EXCEPT  WHEN  PERMISSION 

is  given.  Those  desiring  to  communicate  privately  with  any 
CORRESPONDENT  WHOSE  FULL  NAME  IS  NOT  GIVEN  CAN  DO  SO  BY  AD¬ 
DRESSING  LETTERS  CARE  OF  CLAY-WORKER. 


A  Good  Word  for  The  Clay-Worker  from  South  Africa. 

Editor  The  Clay-Worker: 

Enclosed  find  my  subscription  to  your  valuable  Clay- 
Worker  for  another  year.  I  appreciate  your  paper  very  much 
indeed.  Could  not  get  along  without  it. 

Sincerely  yours,  E.  Most. 

Pietermaritzburg,  Natal,  South  Africa. 


A  New  Zealand  Brickmaker  Wants  Information  in  Regard 

to  Burning. 

Editor  The  Clay-Worker: 

Would  you  kindly  explain  through  your  excellent  journal 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  a  “center-stack  down- 
draft  kiln”  for  burning  vitrified  stoneware  sewerage  pipes? 
Also,  how  to  avoid  “longsidedness”  in  pipes  made  from  a 
steam-press  machine?  Thanking  you  in  anticipation, 

Yours  faithfully,  W.  D.  Lambert. 

Kensington,  Dunedin,  N.  Z. 


Brick  Industry  in  Iowa  Not  Hurt  by  Cement  Block. 

Editor  The  Clay-Worker: 

Enclosed  find  draft  to  renew  my  subscription  to  The  Clay- 
Worker.  Business  here  has  been  fine.  No  new  clay  works 
have  been  started  near  here,  but  a  great  many  cement  ma¬ 
chines  have  been  installed.  I  cannot  as  yet  see  that  they  will 
do  the  clay  men  any  great  injury,  but  will  rather  be  a  help, 
as  they  will  help  to  advertise  something  besides  lumber. 
Everybody  is  making  cement  block  and  that  is  what  will  kill 
the  business,  as  some  are  in  it  on  the  get-rich-quiclc  basis.  I 
am  building  a  brick  and  clay  block  house,  so  am  busy  twice 
this  season.  George  H.  Kettell. 

Tipton,  Iowa. 

Cost  of  Erecting  a  Soft  Mud  Plant  of  40,000  Daily  Capacity. 

Editor  The  Clay-Worker: 

In  your  May  number  we  notice  a  statement  from  Prof.  E. 
R.  Buckley,  of  Rolla,  Mo.,  that  a  soft  mud  brickyard,  with 
rack  and  pallet  system,  with  a  capacity  of  40,000  brick  per 
day  can  be  installed  for  “about”  $5,000.00.  We  desire  to  take 
issue  with .  this  statement  on  its  merits.  We  do  not  know 
what  his  object  was  in  making  a  statement  of  this  kind,  but 
we  know  that  any  man  who  has  had  any  experience  whatever 
or  who  can  add  up  a  row  of  figures  would  know  better  than 
to  suppose  a  40,000  daily  capacity  brickyard  can  be  installed 
for  $5,000.  We  have  put  up  two  now,  each  similar  to  the 
other,  both  soft  mud  process,  with  racks  and  pallets;  at  the 
first  one  we  have  a  dry  kiln,  at  the  last  plain  racks  and 
pallets.  On  the  first  yard,  owing  to  our  inexperience,  we  did 
not  keep  close  tab  on  everything  as  it  went  up,  but  on  the 
second  one  accounts  were  closely  kept  and  we  know  what 
it  cost,  and  further,  we  do  not  get  40,000  brick  daily  out  of  it. 
In  fact  we  are  well  satisfied  to  average  22,000  per  day. 

The  cost  was  as  follows  for  the  different  articles:  Ma¬ 
chinery,  including  engines,  boiler,  pumps,  tanks,  piping,  brick 
machine,  compound  crusher,  hoist,  dump  cars,  scrapers, 
wagons,  and  other  tools,  $5,149.00;  lumber  for  racks,  pallets 
and  sheds,  $2,435.06;  canvas  covers,  $G12.G0;  railroad  siding, 
$9G.10;  other  materials  of  various  kinds,  $442.23;  four  brick 
kilns  complete,  300,000  brick  each,  $7,040;  labor  in  erection  of 
yard,  $1,893.40;  three  teams,  $940.00;  well,  $225.00;  site,  34 


acres,  $1,155.00.  Total  cost  before  making  a  brick,  $19,023.99. 
Now,  to  this  amount  must  be  added  GOO  cords  of  wood  drying 
(constant  stock),  $1,050.00;  250,000  brick  in  racks;  one  kiln 
burning,  one  kiln  loading  out  and  one  kiln  on  our  books, 
1,200,000  brick  cost,  say,  $3,500.00.  Total  cash  outlay  to  get 
running  on  a  25,000  soft  mud  yard,  $23,573.99.  Now  we  have 
had  a  large  advantage  over  anything  that  can  be  done  north 
of  us  in  the  way  ot  purchasing  lumber,  it  having  cost  us  an 
average  of  only  $8.50  per  1,000.  We  used  nearly  300,000  feet. 

Yours  very  truly, 

N.  P.  O’Neal, 

Secretary,  Gurdon  Brick  Co. 


In  the  Market  for  Patent  Open-Air  System  of  Brick  Drying. 

Editor  The  Clay-Worker: 

Kindly  change  my  address  to  Goldsboro,  N.  C.  We  are  in 
the  market  for  an  open-air  system  for  drying  our  brick.  Wish 
you  would  please  advise  the  owners  of  the  different  systems 
to  this  effect.  Yours  truly,  W.  G.  Poate. 

Goldsboro,  N.  C. 


An  Appreciative  “Buckeye.” 

Editor  The  Clay-Worker: 

I  consider  The  Clay-Worker  a  very  good  friend  to  any 
one  that  is  in  any  way  interested  in  the  making  of  brick.  I 
have  been  working  at  the  business  twenty  years  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  and  have  found  The  Clay-Worker  in 
the  office  of  almost  every  yard  I  have  worked  on,  and  real 
glad  I  was,  for  it  is  surely  a  better  stimulant  than  corn  juice. 
If  you  will  please  mail  me  a  copy  of  current  issue,  for  which 
you  will  find  enclosed  stamps,  I  will  promise  as  soon  as  I 
am  located  for  the  season,  to  become  a  regular  subscriber 
again.  John  C.  Kiser. 

The  Use  of  Drain  Tile  in  the  Northwest. 

Editor  The  Clay-Worker: 

Enclosed  find  our  subscription  to  The  Clay-Worker  for  an¬ 
other  twelve  months. 

# 

Business  since  the  first  of  last  month  has  been  very  good 
with  us,  though  not  quite  so  good  this  year  as  the  first  six 
months  of  last  year,  as  a  new  sewer  pipe  firm,  the  Diamond 
Brick  Company,  of  Vancouver,  Wash.,  came  into  the  field  the 
latter  part  of  last  year  and  necessarily  took  some  of  our  Ore¬ 
gon  trade.  The  drain  tile  business  of  the  Northwest  is  as  yet 
in  its  infancy,  and  while  we  sell  a  considerable  quantity  each 
year  to  farmers,  most  of  the  tile  we  manufacture  is  used  in 
city  improvement  work.  The  farmers  in  this  section  have  not 
yet  begun  to  use  drain  tile  to  any  extent,  though  they  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  realize  that  drain  tile  is  a  great  benefit  when  prop¬ 
erly  laid.  Yours  truly,  Robert  P.  Bradley, 

Manager  The  Little  Falls  Fire  Clay  Co. 

Tacoma,  Wash. 


A  DAY  IN  ST.  PAUL. 


Things  That  Impress  a  Visitor — Cleanliness  a  Marked  Char¬ 
acteristic — A  Brick  City  With  Good  Brick  Streets. 


Editor  The  Clay-Worker: 

I  am  on  my  way  to  the  Portland  Exposition  and  have 
stopped  off  a  day  here  at  St.  Paul,  just  to  see  the  city  and  to 
visit  with  the  brickmakers.  Unfortunately  it  is  Saturday, 
so  really  I  ve  had  only  a  half  a  day,  but  it  has  been  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  pleasant  one.  This  is  a  good  city  for  one  to  visit,  especially 
one  from  the  careless,  smoky  East,  for  it  is  an  object  lesson 
in  cleanliness;  so  much  so,  that  I  am  convinced  that  St. 
Paul  is  a  Godly  city,  well  worthy  of  its  name.  The  atmos¬ 
phere  is  clean  and  bracing.  The  buildings  are  clean  and 
substantial  (mostly  brick).  The  streets  are  clean  and  whole¬ 
some;  so,  of  course,  the  people  are  clean.  Like  begets  like 
the  world  over.  A  well-governed  community  is  invariably 
a  tidy  community,  and,  vice  versa,  a  loosely-governed  city 
is  sure  to  be  untidy,  and  this  element  reaches  and  effects 
the  individual. 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  don’t  accuse  me  of  “digging”  at  Chicago, 
just  because  you  know  I  passed  through  that  city,  without 
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feeling  called  on  to  make  any  such  remarks  about  it.  Chi¬ 
cago  talks  for  herself  and,  too,  I  see  in  almost  every  issue  of 
The  Clayworker,  some  interesting  matter  telling  of  the 
“Chicago  Situation,”  while  I  seldom  see  anything  in  your 
columns  about  either  of  the  Twin  Cities. 

But  to  my  story — I’ve  found  one  reason  for  St.  Paul’s 
tidiness,  and  it  is  a  very  small  affair — just  a  little  sign,  a 
metal  sign,  tacked  on  the  walls  of  buildings  at  the  corners 
of  the  streets.  It’s  so  small  that  I  did  not  see  one  for  hours 
after  I  had  noticed  and  made  mental  comments  on  the  general 
tidiness' of  the  whole  city.  The  sign  is  about  7x10  inches, 
and  reads: 


DON’T  SPIT  OR  THROW  FRUIT  RINDS  ON 
THE  SIDEWALK.  $100  TO  $500  FINE. 


Now,  when  I  return  to  my  own  city  I  am  going  to  urge 
the  adoption  of  just  such  signs  or  the  law  that  provides  for 
them.  I  once  thought  that  your  city,  Mr.  Editor,  was  the 
cleanest  in  the  world,  but  I  now  am  told  that  since  your 
natural  gas  has  failed,  and  you  have  gone  back  to  soft  coal, 
that  Indianapolis  rivals  Cincinnati  and  Pittsburg  for  soot  and 
grime,  and  apparently  your  population  is  largely  Ethiopian. 
Is  it  so? 

This  is  distinctly  a  brick  city,  and  she  has  several  miles 
of  good  brick  streets,  notwithstanding  she  has  had  to  go 
way  down  to  Galesburg,  Ill.,  for  the  brick.  I  suppose 
the  Puringtons  will  say  that  she  didn’t  really  have  to 
go  so  far,  but  has  used  good  judgment  in  doing  so.  Well, 
the  record  bears  on  that  statement,  for  I  was  told  by  one  in 
the  city  engineer’s  office,  that  not  a  dollar  had  been '  spent 
in  repairing  any  of  the  brick  streets.  As  several  of  the  busy, 
heavily  traveled  streets  in  the  heart  of  the  city  are  among 
those  paved  with  brick,  four,  six  and  eight  years  ago,  this  is 
surely  a  good  recommendation  for  Purington  pavers,  for  the 
streets  have  had  no  repair  and  are  in  good  condition  to-day, 
showing  little  or  no  wear. 

St.  Paul’s  love  for  orderly  ways  is  evinced  in  another 
most  noteworthy  way.  Her  street  cars  are  equipped  with 
safety  gates  that  are  a  positive  bar  to  the  bad  habit,  preva¬ 
lent  in  every  city  I  know  of,  of  getting  on  and  off  of  cars  while 
in  motion.  All  passengers  must  get  on  and  off  of  the  rear 
platform,  and  this  is  guarded  by  iron  gates  operated  by 
the  motorman.  When  he  has  stopped  his  car  he  opens  the 
gates  and  when  he  gets  the  signal  to  go  ahead  he  closes 
them,  and  there  is  no  use  trying  to  get  on  or  off  the  car  after 
that,  and  there  is  no  hanging  on  the  steps,  either.  It  is  a 
good  thing  and  ought  to  be  pushed  along  with  every  trol¬ 
ley  car. 

The  local  brick  and  building  business  is  reported  very 
good.  All  the  plants  at  Chaska,  a  suburb,  and  Menomonie, 
a  brickmaking  town  just  over  the  line  in  Wisconsin,  where 
nearly  all  the  brick  for  the  Twin  Cities  and  vicinity  are  made, 
are  running  to  their  full  capacity.  The  two  cities  and  suburbs 
consume  about  50,000,000  brick  per  year. 

The  present  prices  for  common  or  building  brick  range 
from  $7.50  to  $8.00  per  thousand,  delivered  at  job,  selected 
builders  and  sewer  brick  being  $10.00.  There  are  two  great 
press  brick  plants  at  Menomonie.  The  Menomonie  Hydraulic 
Press  Brick  Company,  and  the  Twin  City  Brick  Company. 
The  latter  make  a  specialty  of  odd-colored  artistic  brick 
for  fronts,  mantels,  etc.,  and  show,  in  their  display  room  at 
their  main  office,  a  large  variety  of  ornamental  brick,  some  of 
which  are  remarkable,  both  in  color  and  texture.  Architects 
desiring  something  out  of  the  ordinary  in  the  brick  line  can 
be  accommodated  here.  They  recently  booked  an  order 
for  10,000  for  export  to  Rotterdam.  The  cost  of  packing  and 
shipping  will  make  these  brick  very  expensive,  but  they  meet 
the  requirement  as  none  others  could,  and  so  the  price  cuts  no 
figure  in  the  deal.  It  is  thought  to  be  the  first  exportation 
of  brick  from  the  United  States,  but  it  is  a  safe  prediction 
that  it  will  not  be  the  last,  although  the  Twin  City  Company 
are  not  soliciting  orders  from  abroad,  for  they  can  scarcely 
meet  the  home  demand  for  their  product.  From  present  in¬ 
dications  the  season  of  1905  will  be  one  of  the  best  St.  Paul 
has  ever  had.  T.  F.  S. 


REVERIES  OF  A  WOULD-BE  BRICKMAKER. 

Editor  The  Clay-Worker: 

I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  what  to  do.  I  want  to  go  into  the 
brick  business  because  I  am  fascinated  with  the  idea.  It 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  very  desirable  occupation,  and  one  in 
which  I  can  exercise  my  business  judgment,  with  sure  returns 
in  direct  proportion  to  the  value  of  same,  and  my  inventive 
genius  would  have  a  field  in  which  it  need  never  be  idle.  I 
have  been  bothering  the  life  out  of  the  machine  men  because 
I  naturally  wanted  to  get  hold  of  the  best  system  as  well  as 
the  best  machinery.  I  have  been  studying  the  matter  for 
over  a  year,  and  I  extend  at  this  time  my  thanks  to  the 
machine  men  and  the  kiln  men,  and  the  dryer  men,  too,  and 
wish  to  tell  them  herein  why  my  seeming  ripeness  for  an 
order  has  failed  them.  I  have  run  through  with  all  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  the  dry-press,  stiff  mud  and  soft  mud  systems, 
and  have  decided  at  different  times  in  favor  of  each.  I  have 
eliminated  all  but  the  round  kiln,  and  that  must  be  divided 
in  draft  or  capable  of  control,  but  I  am  at  a  loss  regarding  fur¬ 
naces.  I  have  days,  after  I  have  visited  plants  where  hori¬ 
zontal  grates,  supplemented  with  a  fan  draft  system,  seem 
to  be  giving  good  results  in  the  burning  of  slack  coal,  where 
there  is  no  question  of  a  doubt  but  what  I  have  hit  on  what  I 
want,  but  then  again  I  have  days  of  favoring  the  grateless 
coking  furnace,  which  is  working  with  such  marked  economy 
of  labor  and  fuel.  I  know  that  I  want  the  large  stack  draft 
inducer  system,  and  I  know  pretty  well  what  I  want  in  the 
boiler  and  engine  room.  I  have  a  good  idea  of  a  well  laid-out 
plan  for  economical  operation.  In  fact,  I  have  learned  a  great 
deal.  . 

My  knowledge  is  due  to  my  visits  to  many  fine  brick 
plants  and  the  kindness  of  the  operators,  and  to  the  very 
obliging  and  energetic  machine  men — still  I  don’t  know  what 
to  do.  I  have  been  reading  the  brick  and  tile  magazines, 
and  I  have  read  so  much  cement  and  sand-lime  news  and 
matter  that  I  have  about  concluded  that  the  clayworking 
industry  field  is  being  routed  by  this  new  material,  and  I  am 
fearful  of  entering.  A  sand-lime  brick  man  has  told  me,  in 
convincing  tone,  that  men  equipped  with  his  system  have  the 
clay  men  beat  to  death  at  the  start;  that  the  question  of  cost 
of  production  has  been  fully  settled  in  that  the  sand-lime  brick 
can  be  sold  at  a  profit  at  the  price  where  the  clay  brick  goes 
itfto  the  kiln,  and,  too,  that  these  brick  are  facebrick,  if  face- 
brick  are  wanted,  and  that  the  only  difference  to  the  pro¬ 
ducer  is  the  matter  of  packing  in  straw  for  shipment. 

Now  I  must  spend  a  year  or  so  in  investigating  this  field. 
I  am  convinced  that  a  cement  block  can  be  made  without 
much  machinery  and  without  kilns  and  without  much  expert 
help.  I  have  to  convince  myself  that  cement  block  is  what 
people  want.  I  haven’t  had  an  opportunity  of  reading  much 
about  the  shortcomings  of  either  the  sand-lime  brick  or  the 
cement  block,  so  I  am  convinced  that  there  are  no  short¬ 
comings.  I  know  the  brick  industry  is  a  powerful  one;  that 
many  men  of  great  business  sagacity  are  engaged  in  it;  that 
they  have  strong  associations;  and  that  the  trade  magazine 
field  is  well  filled,  so  I  conclude  there  is  little  to  be  said 
against  either  cement  block  or  sand-lime  brick,  or  something 
would  be  doing  to  convince  the  public  that  the  one  desirable 
building  material  is  still,  and  ever  will  be,  clayware.  If  I 
conclude  differently  from  my  own  investigation,  some  of  the 
machine  men,  who  have  so  kindly  posted  me  regarding  clay¬ 
working,  will  hear  of  me  no  more,  and  I  will  invest  either 
$200.00  in  a  cement  block  factory,  or  $25,000  in  a  sand-lime 
plant  and  join  what  now  appears  to  be  the  coming  majority 
in  building  material  producers.  I  will  have  to  put  away  the 
beauties  of  clayware  as  not  for  me,  but  I  will  have,  in  my 
own  private  thoughts,  the  belief  that  time  will  demonstrate, 
as  it  already  has  done,  that  clayware  is,  and  ever  will  be, 
the  peer  of  all  building  materials,  whether  made  by  man  or 
made  by  nature.  O.  N.  Thefence. 


A  man  with  a  good  thing,  in  either  machinery  or  product, 
should  advertise  it,  and  not  be  modest  about  it,  either;  but 
due  caution  should  be  used  about  making  claims  that  will 
not  hold  good,  for  the  American  public  is  as  good  at  calling 
bluffs  as  it  is  at  making  them. 
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CURRENT  COMMENT. 


Did  you  ever  know  a  man  to  kick  at  being  called  a  brick? 

*  *  * 

Every  workman  is  entitled  to  fair  returns  for  his  efforts — 
and  so  is  his  boss. 

*  *  * 

The  man  most  seriously  in  need  of  further  education  is 

the  man  that  thinks  he  already  knows  it  all. 

*  *  * 

The  advance  in  lumber  this  season  is  furnishing  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  brick  men  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  their  influ¬ 
ence. 

*  *  * 

The  best  business  man  of  the  world  has  not  yet  been  dis¬ 
covered,  and  if  he  ever  is  there  will  be  a  whole  lot  of  other 
claimants  to  dispute  the  point  with  him. 

*  *  * 

The  man  that  worries  may  make  a  little  useless  trouble 
for  himself,  but  the  chances  are  that  if  he  didn’t  do  any  wor¬ 
rying  he  would  make  a  whole  lot  more  trouble  for  other 
people. 

*  #  * 

It  is  said  that  a  competent  foreman  should  at  all  times 
command  the  respect  of  the  men  under  him,  but  if  a  foreman 
will  just  make  it  a  point  to  always  deserve  this  respect  he 
will  not  have  to  command  it. 

*  *  * 

Patriotism  may  have  inspired  some  of  our  orators  to  fig¬ 
uratively  wave  Old  Glory  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  but  it  was 
evidently  the  martial  spirit  and  a  natural  inclination  for 
noise-making  that  inspired  the  youthful  element  to  do  so 
much  powder-burning. 

*  *  * 

Almost  any  man  will  admit,  when  it  comes  to  a  show¬ 
down,  that,  taking  everything  into  consideration,  brick  is  the 


greatest  building  material  in  the  world,  always  has  been  and 
always  will  be,  which  is  about  as  much  as  to  say  that  we  need 
more  show-downs. 

* *  *  * 

It  is  just  as  important  to  reduce  the  loss  of  material  in  the 
kiln  as  it  is  to  reduce  the  cost  of  manufacture  by  the  install¬ 
ment  of  labor-saving  devices,  as  long  as  the  reducing  of  this 
loss  does  not  cost  more  than  the  loss  amounts  to. 

*  *  * 

The  clayworker  who  merely  aspires  to  supply  the  current 
demand  for  his  product  is  only  aiming  about  half  high 
enough,  for  the  true  spirit  of  enterprise  involves  not  only 
supplying  the  demand,  but  also  efforts  toward  the  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  that  same  demand. 

*  *  * 

Laying  brick  by  machinery  is  rather  a  complicated  prob¬ 
lem,  but  we  can  afford  to  put  up  with  a  fair  amount  of  com¬ 
plications  if  in  return  we  can  obtain  any  material  reduction 
in  the  labor  cost  of  erecting  brick  structures,  for  it  is  this 
excessive  labor  cost — that  is,  excessive  as  compared  to  the 
cost  and  returns  in  the  manufacture  of  brick — that  is  one  of 
the  most  serious  handicaps  to  a  more  rapid  extension  of  brick 
building  operations. 


HOW  TO  PROMOTE  THE  USE  OF  BRICK. 

\ 

Brick  manufacturers  have  long  since  learned  that  they 
cannot  confine  their  efforts  exclusively  to  the  manufacture 
of  brick  and  attain  the  full  measure  of  success  desired,  but 
must  extend  their  interest  further  and  make  a  study  of  the 
use  of  brick,  not  only  with  a  view  to  furthering  the  cause 
in  point  of  volume,  but  also  see  that  it  has  a  fair  show  in 
competition  with  other  building  materials,  both  as  to  quality 
and  as  to  cost.  We  have  an  example  of  this  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  and  use  of  paving  brick,  where  individual  manufacturers 
have  studied  and  experimented,  and  the  National  Association 
has,  through  its  committees,  done  work  and  tabulated  informa¬ 
tion  in  this  line  that  has  not  only  been  of  material  assistance 
to  brick  manufacturers  and  greatly  enlarged  the  volume  of 
work  in  brick  street  paving,  but  has  also  been  a  benefit  to  the 
country  at  large  by  pointing  out  the  manner  in  which  brick 
should  be  used  and  brick  pavements  should  be  laid  to  gain 
the  best  results.  This  has  saved  municipalities  from  doing 
a  lot  of  costly  experimenting,  and  has  cost  the  brick  manu¬ 
facturers,  individually  and  collectively,  quite  a  lot  of  money, 
time  and  study;  but  it  has  all  been  worth  while,  and  the  pav¬ 
ing  brick  manufacturers  feel  that  it  has  all  been  effort  and 
money  well  expended,  and  there  is  no  question  but  what 
the  good  work  will  be  kept  up  right  along  and  the  result 
will  continue  to  be  beneficial  for  both  brick  manufacturer^ 
and  users. 


THE  BRICKMAKER  AND  THE  ARCHITECT. 


Meantime,  what  about  the  regular  building  brick  trade? 
What  about  the  brick  manufacturer  and  architect?  Brick 
manufacturers  are  already  deeply  concerned  about  the  cost 
of  laying  brick  in  the  walls  and  are  seeking  ways  and  means 
to  assist  in  reducing  this  cost  to  the  end  that  the  cost  of 
erecting  brick  structures  may  be  reduced  to  meet  the  com¬ 
petition  of  other  structural  material.  The  brick  men  are 
not  neglecting  affairs  at  home,  of  course,  and  have  an  eye 
out  all  the  time  for  improvements  in  the  way  of  labor-saving 
devices  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  brick.  There  has  been 
great  progress  in  this  line,  too,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  cost  of  laying  brick  in  the  walls  seems  to  have  increased 
right  along  during  the  past  few  years,  with  no  signs  of  relief 
in  sight,  so  it  is  really  up  to  the  brick  manufacturers  to  put 
their  shoulders  to  the  wheel  and  see  what  can  be  done  to  re¬ 
lieve  bricklaying  of  some  of  its  burden  of  cost.  And,  while 
looking  after  the  subject  of  cost  in  laying  brick,  why  not  give 
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a  little  more  time  and  attention  to  the  subject  of  building 
in  a  broad  sense,  including  the  study  of  architecture? 


THE  GOOD  ROADS  CONVENTION. 


The  enthusiasts  in  the  cause  of  good  roads  assembled  at 
Portland,  Ore.,  June  21st  to. 24th,  to  attend  the  fifth  annual 
Good  Roads  Convention.  The  secretary,  Col.  R.  W.  Richard¬ 
son,  had  prepared  an  elaborate  program,  which  was  carried 
out  with  but  few  exceptions.  There  was  a  good  attendance, 
but  it  was  not  quite  up  to  that  of  some  of  the  previous  meet¬ 
ings,  which  was  scarcely  to  be  expected,  considering  Port¬ 
land’s  geographical  location. 

Those  in  attendance  were  well  repaid  for  the  time  and 
trouble  incident  to  the  trip,  though  some  came  from  distant 
points,  such  as  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  and  cities  east  of  the  Alle¬ 
ghenies,  by  the  able  addresses  and  discussions  touching  on  all 
phases  of  this  most  important  subject.  A  feature  of  the  con¬ 
vention  which  was  not  anticipated,  and  which  came  near  dis¬ 
rupting  the  association,  grew  out  of  a  spirited  contest  for  the 
presidency  between  the  incumbent,  W.  H.  Moore,  who  has  held 
the  office  since  the  first  meeting,  in  1901,  and  the  secretary, 
who  has  served  in  that  capacity  the  same  period.  At  one 
time  it  appeared  as  if  the  contest  would  seriously  interfere 
with  the  more  important  work  of  the  convention,  but  at  the 
critical  moment  an  armistice  was  declared  and  the  constitu¬ 
tion  was  amended  providing  for  a  general  election  in  Novem¬ 
ber  next  at  St.  Louis,  and  annually  thereafter,  the  president 
and  secretary  continuing  to  serve  in  their  respective  capacities 
until  that  time.  This,  it  is  believed  and  hoped,  will  insure  a 
continuance  of  the  same  efficient  work  in  the  interest  of  good 
roads  that  has  made  the  organization  a  power  for  good 
throughout  the  nation. 

The  meetings  were  held  in  the  Auditorium  at  the  Lewis 
and  Clark  Exposition,  and  notwithstanding  the  counter  attrac¬ 
tions  of  that  great  fair,  there  was  a  good  audience  at  every 
session  and  keen  interest  was  manifested  in  every  topic  con¬ 
sidered.  Every  kind  and  character  of  roadway  was  consid¬ 
ered,  from  the  modern  brick  road  to  the  dirt  road,  and  while 
the  latter  is  still  the  most  commonly  used  throughout  the 
country,  slowly  but  surely  it  is  being  replaced  by  roads  of 
more  permanent  character. 


BAD  ROADS  AN  EXPENSIVE  LUXURY. 


Clayworkers  are  directly  interested  in  this  subject.  It  has 
been  demonstrated  quite  clearly  by  statisticians  that  bad  roads 
are  an  exceedingly  expensive  luxury — dear  not  alone  to 
farmer,  but  to  townspeople,  city  merchants  and  manufacturers 
in  general.  All  classes  are  affected  almost  as  much  as  the 
farmer  himself.  Indeed,  there  is  no  question  of  greater  im¬ 
portance  now  before  the  American  people  than  that  of  good, 
permanent  roads.  A  few  years  ago  the  Department  of  Public 
Roads  Inquiry  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  investigated  the  subject 
and  determined  that  the  average  haul  by  wagon  was  twelve 
miles,  and  that  it  cost  25  cents  per  ton  per  mile.  The  esti¬ 
mated  tonnage  brought  the  total  cost  up  to  the  fabulous  sum 
of  $900,000,000  per  annum.  Comparisons  were  made  with  the 
cost  of  hauling  in  foreign  countries  where  good  roads  are  the 
rule,  showing  that  the  average  cost  in  those  countries  is  but 
8  cents  per  ton  per  mile,  or  less  than  one-third  what  the 
American  people  are  paying.  This  seems  to  prove  that  bad 
roads  entail  a  loss  in  our  country  of  $600,000,000.  This  is  an 
enormous  tax  on  the  productive  resources  of  the  nation. 

How  much  better  it  would  be  to  invest  a  similar  sum  in 
permanent  roads  and  so  save  this  irreparable  loss — the  “mud 
tax’’ — which  is  money  thrown  away.  It  seems  as  if  the  real 
question  is,  can  we  afford  not  to  improve  our  highways?  But 
it  is  not  wholly  a  matter  of  dollars  and  cents.  Better  roads 
mean  more  frequent  communications  between  the  producers 
of  our  wealth.  It  means  the  higher  education,  and,  conse^ 


quently,  greater  prosperity  and  power  for  the  whole  people. 
The  rural  mail  delivery  will  aid  in  this  work,  for  good  roads 
are  essential  to  effective  service.  In  fact,  the  Government 
officials  have  served  notice  in  some  sections  of  the  country 
that  the  continuance  of  the  rural  service  depends  upon  the 
improvement  of  the  highways.  Brick  and  tile  manufacturers 
are  directly  interested  in  the  good  roads  movement  and  it 
behooves  them  to  “push  it  along”  in  every  way  possible,  for 
in  time  there  may  come  a  demand  for  the  products  of  their 
kilns  for  this  very  purpose. 


BRICK  ROADS  BEST  BECAUSE  MOST  DURABLE. 


The  present  country  road  is  to  the  present  paved  street  in 
the  city  somewhat  the  same  as  the  child  is  to  the  full-grown 
man.  Both  are  from  the  same  substance,  for  the  same  pur¬ 
pose,  and  as  time  and  food  develops  the  child  of  to-day  into 
the  man  of  to-morrow,  just  so  will  time,  increase  in  population 
and  prosperity  and  better  ideas  of  progress  and  permanency 
develop  the  country  road  of  to-day  into  the  future  thorough¬ 
fare  that  will  compare  favorably  with  the  streets  of  the 
present.  To  carry  the  simile  farther  and  make  the  point  we 
are  after,  we  desire  to  say  that  if  the  child  expects  to  distin¬ 
guish  itself  on  reaching  manhood’s  estate  it  must  have  a 
definite  high  aim,  must  look  forward  to  something  worth 
while,  something  in  the  way  of  accomplishments  that  is  above 
the  ordinary.  This  is  in  keeping  with  the  doctrine  we  have 
always  preached  and  have  persistently  taught  in  colleges  and 
in  public  and  private  life,  so  there  is  no  need  to  elaborate  on 
it  here,  and  it  is  merely  mentioned  in  passing  to  impress  on 
you  the  fact  that  in  developing  country  roads  from  their  pres¬ 
ent  infantile  state  to  more  desirable  thoroughfares  we  should 
aim  at  something  that  is  the  nearest  thing  to  perfection  we 
can  conceive  of,  and  that  something  in  road  building  is  to  be 
found  in  the  brick-paved  highway.  It  is  not  practical,  of 
course,  to  start  in  to-day  and  pave  every  isolated  country  road 
with  brick;  that  is  a  matter  for  the  future  to  take  care  of, 
but  it  is  time  to  start  the  ball  rolling  by  putting  a  brick  cov¬ 
ering  on  some  of  our  most  prominent  highways.  In  suggest¬ 
ing  that  we  do  this  there  is  no  desire  whatever  to  reflect  on 
the  good  qualities  of  the  well-built  macadam  roadway,  for 
such  a  roadway  is  good;  but  the  spirit  of  to-day  is  seeking 
not  only  after  good  things,  but  better  ones;  hence  the  plea 
for  brick-paved  roadways.  It  is  bound  to  come  in  time,  just 
as  the  brick-paved  street  has  succeeded  the  trail  of  the  pio¬ 
neer;  so  let  us  not  only  recognize  the  fact  now,  but  keep  the 
fact  before  us  all  the  time  in  the  process  of  education  and 
development  in  connection  with  the  country  roads,  for  it  is 
good  for  the  cause,  just  as  high  ideals  are  good  for  the  grow¬ 
ing  youth  to  look  forward  to. 


BRICKMAKER  INDICTED  BY  GRAND  JURY. 


The  Grand  Jury  of  Cook  County,  Illinois,  at  its  June  term, 
returned  five  indictments  for  conspiracy  against  George  C. 
Trussing,  president,  and  John  H.  Gray,  sales  agent,  of  the  Illi¬ 
nois  Brick  Company;  Charles  Hanks,  president  of  the  Brick- 
makers’  Union,  and  Patrick  MacMahon,  president  of  the  Brick 
Teamsters’  Union. 

The  indictments  charge  the  men  with  feloniously,  mali¬ 
ciously  and  wickedly  conspiring  together  to  injure  five  smaller 
brick  manufacturers.  The  witnesses  whose  names  are  at¬ 
tached  to  the  indictment  are  all  of  the  parties  who  claim  to 
have  been  injured — three  former  directors  of  the  Illinois  Brick 
Company  and  one  former  employe  of  the  same  company. 

Mr.  Prussing,  the  president  of  the  largest  brick  company 
in  the  United  States,  is  an  old  resident  of  Chicago  and  has 
always  borne  the  reputation  of  an  honorable  man.  The  ani¬ 
mus  of  the  witnesses  before  the  Grand  Jury  is  well  under¬ 
stood  in  Chicago,  and  Mr.  Prussing’s  friends  are  satisfied  to 
await  the  verdict  of  a  jury  which  will  hear  witnesses  for  the 
defense  as  well  as  those  for  the  prosecution. 

The  directors  of  the  Illinois  Brick  Company  have  unan¬ 
imously  signed  and  presented  to  Mr.  Prussing  a  testimonial 
signifying  their  confidence  in  his  honor  and  integrity.  In  view 
of  these  facts  our  readers  are  certainly  justified  in  withholding 
judgment  until  the  court  verdict  is  rendered. 
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SEVENTH  ANNUAL  SUMMER  MEETING  OF  THE  AMER¬ 
ICAN  CERAMIC  SOCIETY. 


The  American  Ceramic  Society  did  not  quite  own  the 
whole  city  of  Chicago  July  17th,  18th  and  19th,  but  the  cera¬ 
mists  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  enjoy  the  seventh  annual 
midsummer  meeting  left  the  Windy  City  with  the  impression 
that  it  had  a  national  reputation  for  hospitality,  for  they  were 
entertained  royally  during  their  stay. 

On  Monday  morning  at  9:30  the  faithful  ones,  under  the 
guidance  of  Adolph  Hottinger,  boarded  a  car  hound  for  the 
works  of  the  Northwestern  Terra  Cotta  Company.  The  mem¬ 
bers  and  guests  were  well  taken  care  of  at  the  works,  the 
entire  plant,  one  of  the  finest,  if  not  the  finest,  terra  cotta 
works  in  the  United  States,  being  turned  over  to  them  for  the 
morning,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  the  visitors  made  the  most  of 
their  opportunity.  They  were  amazed  at  the  amount  of  work 
that  is  being  turned  out  at  this  prosperous  plant.  The  com¬ 
pany  has  twenty-four  kilns,  with  two  more  to  be  erected  in 
the  near  future.  The  buildings  cover  acres  of  ground,  seem¬ 
ingly,  and  every  ndok  and  corner  is  crowded  with  either  the 
raw  material  or  the  finished  or  unfinished  product.  The  large 
grinding  table  was  a  feature  of  interest,  as  was  also  the  mag¬ 
nificent  laboratory  and  finishing  rooms. 

The  immense  exhibit  room,  crowded  with  its  rich  samples 
and  beautifully  carved  wares,  was  the  last  department  visited 
and  was  a  fitting  climax  to  the  morning  exploration.  Imme¬ 
diately  after  the  noon  whistle  blew  Mr.  Fritz  Wagner  invited 
the  visitors  to  a  Section  Q  meeting,  and  they  enjoyed  a  half 
hour’s  conversation  over  the  glasses. 

The  party  then  boarded  a  car  for  Lincoln  Park,  and  on 
arrival  was  taken  in  charge  by  Superintendent  of  Parks 

Warder,  who  served  his  guests  a  refreshing  dinner  on  a  cool 

piazza  in  the  park.  It  was  here  that  Ellis  Lovejoy  got  in  his 

good  work  and  told  his  remarkable  fish  story,  which  he  claims 

is  absolutely  true.  It  seems  that  he  and  Professor  Orton  had 
been  out  shooting  bears  all  morning  in  the  mountains  of  Col¬ 
orado,  and,  becoming  tired  of  their  merciless  onslaught,  turned 
their  attention  to  fishing.  They  were  not  very  successful  and 
were  about  to  return  to  camp  disgusted  with  their  luck,  when 
Lovejoy  hit  on  the  scheme  of  putting  whisky  on  the  bait.  This 
worked  successfully  and  they  were  kept  busy  pulling  in  the 
fish,  when  Lovejoy  accidentally  knocked  the  bottle  overboard, 
and  that  settled  it;  the  fish  came  up  out  of  the  water  of  their 
own  accord  and  climbed  into  the  boat.  It  may  be  hard  for 
the  readers  of  The  Clay-Worker  to  believe  this,  but  Mr.  Love¬ 
joy  says  he  will  stake  his  reputation  as  a  brickmaker  on  the 
story.  After  lunch  Mr.  Warder  took  the  party  through  the 
park  in  the  park  vehicle,  after  which  they  returned  to  the 
Hotel  Kaiserhof,  which  was  headquarters  during  the  meeting. 
During  the  evening  there  were  several  Section  Q  meetings,  the 
most  important  of  which  was  held  at  Bismarck  Garden. 

Tuesday  the  entire  crowd  was  taken  to  Galesburg  by  Mr. 
D.  V.  Purington  and  his  brother,  W.  S.,  who  turned  their  won¬ 
derful  paving  brick  plant  over  to  them  for  the  day.  The  hos¬ 
pitality  of  the  Puringtons  was  ever  in  evidence,  and  it  was  late 
in  the  evening  that  the  party  returned  to  the  hotel,  well  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  day  at  Galesburg  and  thoroughly  convinced  that 
D.  V.  Purington  had  established  a  right  to  be  known  as  a  full- 
fledged  member  of  the  A.  C.  S. 

W.  D.  Gates,  the  president  of  the  society,  not  to  be  outdone 
by  his  fellow-townsmen,  entertained  the  members  at  his  terra 
cotta  plant  at  Terra  Cotta  on  Wednesday,  and  though  this  was 
the  last  on  the  program,  it  was  by  no  means  the  least  enjoy¬ 
able  feature  of  the  meeting.  There  were  many  things  at  Terra 
Cotta  of  special  interest  to  ceramists,  not  the  least  of  which 
was  Gates’s  Teco  panels  in  imitataion  of  oil  paintings. 

Those  attending  the  midsummer  meeting  included  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  W.  D.  Gates,  Chicago;  Adolph  F.  Hottinger,  Chicago; 
D.  V.  Purington,  Chicago;  Fritz  Wagner,  Chicago;  Ellis  Gates, 
Chicago;  F.  Schaffer,  Chicago;  George  T.  Prussing,  Chicago; 
John  R.  True,  Chicago;  H.  D.  Joannis,  Chicago;  Stanley  Burt, 
Cincinnati,  0.;  S.  Geijsbeek,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Dan  Ogan,  St. 
Louis;  Prof.  Edward  Orton,  Columbus,  O.;  Ellis  Lovejoy’  Co¬ 
lumbus,  O.;  R.  C.  Booth,  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.;  F.  C.  Shepard, 
Peith  Amboy,  J.  J.  Koch,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  W.  H.  Gorsline, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.;  Walter  M.  Fickes,  Carnegie,  Pa.;  B.  D.  Wal¬ 
cott,  Indianapolis;  J.  E.  Randall,  Indianapolis;  Prof.  C.  W, 
Rolfe,  Champaign,  Ill. 
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/  have  made  a  study  of  DRYIMG  BRICK,  especially 
by  the  use  of  WJtSTE  HEJIT  from  cooling  kilns — up * 
draft  and  down-draft.  The  safest  and  cheapest  way 
to  get  the  best  drier  adapted  to  your  special  condi * 
tions,  is  to  consult  me. 

WILLJtRD  D.  RICHJtRDSOM, 
Consulting  Engineer  to  the  Brick  Industry. 
See  pages  64  and  76. 


FOR  SALE,  WANTED,  ETC. 

FOR  SALE— A  new  two-mold  Berg  dry  press. 

Has  not  made  more  than  half  a  million  brick. 
In  first-class  condition,  and  cheap  for  cash. 
Reason  for  selling,  clay  not  suitable  for  dry 
press  brick.  Also  fine  new  steamer  and  mixer 
that  actually  steams  and  mixes  clay  thoroughly. 
Address  DRY  PRESS, 

7  1  d  Care  Clay- Worker. 


WANTED— To  purchase  one  good  second-hand 
stiff  mud  machine,  with  end -cut  automatic 
cutting  table,  also  pug  mill  and  disintegrator, 
Chambers’  make  preferred.  Must  be  in  good  con¬ 
dition,  but  little  worn  and  cheap  for  cash.  Mail 
full  description  with  catalogue  cuts  of  the  ma¬ 
chine,  with  lowest  price  delivered  f.  o.  b.,  Rayne, 
La.  Address 

St.  Anthony  Brick  and  Tile  Works,  Ltd., 

7  1  d  Aug.  L.  Chappuis,  Pres,  and  Mgr.  Rayne,  La. 


SWITCHES  FOR  SALE. 

Right  and  left  hand  one,  two  and  three  way 
switches  of  various  gauges,  radius  and  weight 
rail,  at  special  prices. 

THE  ATLAS  CAR  &  MFG.  CO., 

7  1  d  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


For  Sale,  Wanted,  Etc.,  Ads  Continued  on 
Pages  61,  62  and  63. 
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C.  W.  RAYMOND  CO. 

Clay=\A/orking 
Machinery 

DAYTON,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 


NEW  YORK 

39—41  Cortlandt  Street 

ST.  LOUIS 

315  Frisco  Building 

PITTSBURG 

1425  Park  Building 

AUTOMATIC  DOWN-CUT  CUTTER 


Raymond  Machinery 
Creates  New 
Business  for  the  User 
Better  Brick 
and  more  of  them. 


CATALOGUE 
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Why  Use  a  Lot  of  Fuel  to  Dry  Your  BricR  and 
a  Lot  More  to  Burn  Them  When  the 
One  Lot  Will  Do  Both? 


“What’s  the  Use?”  You  have  extra  profit  going  to  waste  in  your  plant  and  you  don’t  realize  it.  Your  fuel  will  do  double  duty. 
It’s  like  burning  money,  and  we  none  of  us  have  “money  to  burn.”  If  we  were  to  tell  you  right  out  how  much  money  you  could  save 
in  a  year,  you  would  hardly  believe  it.  You  might  even  question  our  veracity — but  let  us  show  you.  You  are  drying  your  product  ex¬ 
pensively.  We  can  save  you  more  than  a  half  that  cost.  Even  if  your  drying  system  is  the  open  air  and  the  free  sunlight  we  can  save 
you  a  half.  True  you  get  the  sun  and  air  free,  but  look  at  the  labor,  the  slowness  and  the  uncertainties. 

We  build  all  kinds  of  dryers,  not  because  they  are  all  best,  but  because  in  many  cases  no  one  certain  dryer  will  do  the  work  suc¬ 
cessfully.  Clays  are  peculiar,  and  we  prefer  to  sell  every  man  a  dryer  that  is  the  very  best  adapted  for  his  clay  rather  than  unload  upon 
him  something  that  is  likely  to  be  unsuccessful  just  because  its  the  only  dryer  we  sell.  That’s  why  we  build  all  kinds  of  dryers.  We 
want  to  meet  your  individual  needs,  and  treat  you  so  fairly  that  you  will  be  our  customer  always.  Isn’t  that  a  fair  proposition?  Think 
of  what  it  means  to  you  !  Your  success  may  rest  upon  it  and  our  success  depends,  in  a  measure,  upon  your  own. 


We  Build  Our  Own  Dryer  Apparatus,  and  We  Know  its  Quality  to  be  the  Best. 


Now,  then,  we  want  to  say  a  few  words  in  particular  about  our  Waste  Heat  Dryers.  We  will  take  the  heat  from  your  kilns,  no 
matter  what  kind  of  kilns  they  are,  down-draft  or  up-draft,  either  permanent  or  scove  kilns,  and  use  the  heat  to  dry  your  brick. 

In  burning  in  an  up-draft  kiln  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  fully  a  half  of  the  heat 
escapes  from  the  top  of  the  kiln  and  is  lost.  We  utilize  this  waste  heat  from  the  kilns 
that  are  burning  to  dry  your  product.  We  also  utilize  the  waste  heat  while  the  kiln 
is  cooling. 

It’s  an  attractive  proposition.  One  which  you  should  look  into  from  a  money¬ 
making  standpoint,  as  it  is  an  absolute  success. 


Burning  Question 

With  the  Heat  Utilized. 
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Something  About  Our  Waste 
Heat  Dryers. 

Remember  we  are  specialists  on  Waste  Heat  Dryers.  We  are  pion¬ 
eers  in  the  business  and  have  brought  them  to  their  present  state  of  ex¬ 
cellence.  Our  Waste  Heat  Dryer  department  has  been  given  most  careful 
study,  most  tireless  research,  unflagging  energy,  and  unstinted  cash  to 
make  it  as  near  perfection  as  can  be  attained. 

WE  BUILD  OUR  OWN  FANS.  Every  pound  of  metal 
that  goes  into  them  passes  our  own  inspectors.  Every  bolt 
hole  is  punched  under  the  eyes  of  our  own  men.  Every  rivet 
is  pneumatically  driven  by  our  own  workmen  under  our 
own  superintendent. 

In  a  word  we  KNOW  WHAT  OUR  FANS  ARE.  We 
build  them  and  we  are  positive  they  are  “ Built  Right  and 
Run  Right.”  You  will  find  this  trademark  on  every  one  of 
our  fans,  ‘‘Built  Right  Run  Right”  and  it  means  exactly 
what  it  says. 

Were  we  to  buy  our  fans  and  other  apparatus  in  the  open  market  un¬ 
der  bids,  don’t  you  see  what  would  happen  ?  The  fan  makers  would  want 
a  profit,  and  the  fan  competitors  naturally  would  strive  to  get  the  order, 
and  to  get  it  would  cut  the  cost  where  possible,  and  in  the  end  you  would 
have  an  inferior  job  in  your  plant.  We  can’t  afford  to  risk  quality,  be¬ 
cause  the  permanent  successful  operation  of  the  dryer  rests  largely  upon 
it.  If  we  make  such  a  pronounced  stand  for  quality,  why  shouldn’t  you? 

It  means  most  of  all  to  you.  You  pay  for  the  dryer,  and  the  success  or 
failure  of  j^our  plant  depends  upon  it.  We  want  to  remove,  so  far  as 
possible,  all  chance  of  your  failure.  That’s  why  we  build  our  oym  fans 
and  other  dryer  apparatus  so  that  we  may  be  sure  that  our  part  of  your 
plant  is  a  success  maker. 

It  is  important  if  you  have  a  dryer  proposition  to  consult 
our  dryer  engineers.  They  are  experts  on  Waste  Heat  Dry¬ 
ers,  and  will  look  over  your  yard  and  design  you  a  dryer 
system  to  meet  your  needs.  There  are  lots  of  points  which 
bear  on  the  successful  operation  of  a  Waste  Heat  Dryer. 

These  should  all  be  considered.  A  dryer  of  any  particular  con¬ 
struction  that  would  work  perfectly  for  your  neighbor  might  be  unsuc¬ 
cessful  on  your  yard  because  of  different  conditions  which  are  not  appar¬ 
ent  to  you. 

There  is  nothing  like  correctness  of  construction,  and  that  is  what 
we  insure.  If  we  take  the  commission  of  building  you  a  perfect  dryer 
you  will  get  it.  We  first  study  your  conditions  and  then  design  the  best 
dryer  to  work  under  those  conditions.  THEN  WE  BUILD  THE 
WHOLE  OUTFIT  IN  OUR  OWN  SHOPS.  We  don’t  buy  out¬ 
side  and  divide  the  responsibility.  When  that  dryer  is  done  we  are  sure 
that  it  is  “Built  Right”  and  will  “Run  Right.”  Isn’t  it  best  to  deal  that 
way? 

Write  us  about  your  drying  proposition.  We  can  improve  your  conditions  and  increase  your  profit.  Remember  we  are  the  only 
dryer  people  who  can  give  vou  the  DRYER  YOU  NEED,  and  we  are  the  only  people  who  MARE  THE  WHOLE  OUTFIT  IN 
OUR  OWN  SHOPS.  Ask  for  lists  of  parties  using  our  Waste  Heat  Dryers.  Go  and  see  some  in  successful  operation.  Our  catalogue 
of  dry  cars,  turntables,  transfer  cars,  etc.,  is  yours  for  the  asking.  We  build  a  full  line  of  clay  working  machinery  and  appliances.  No 
matter  what  you  want  to  make,  if  it  is  made  out  of  clay,  we  can  furnish  the  apparatus,  whether  it  be  Brick,  Tile,  Pottery,  Cement,  Sand- 
Dime  Brick  or  Sewer  Pipe. 
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DIVIDENDS  | 

FROM  A  3 

WASTE  PRODUCT.  1 
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The  American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 

U- 

Bucyrus,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 

Hr 

WE  MANUFACTURE  EVERYTHING  A 
CLAYWORKER  NEEDS. 
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Alfred  Doull  will  establish  a  brickyard  at  Grangeville, 
Idaho. 


Elmer  Westapher  has  purchased  the  brickyard  of  William 
Ritchie  at  Shambaugh,  Iowa. 

The  Wade  Brick  Company  of  Wade,  N.  C.,  has  been  organ¬ 
ized  by  Jenkins  Dowd  and  others. 

The  Cooper  Brick  Company’s  plant,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  has 
been  sold  to  S.  K.  Harlan,  of  that  city,  for  $15,600. 

The  plant  of  the  Hickory  Run  Brick  Company,  Hickory 
Run,  Pa.,  was  sold  recently  to  the  Allentown  National  Bank, 
Allentown,  Pa. 

The  Bolivar  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  Bolivar,  Tenn.,  has 
been  organized  by  J.  V.  Wright,  R.  C.  Wilkinson,  James  Bry¬ 
ant  and  others. 

The  Belington  Brick  Company  has  been  incorporated  at 
Belington,  W.  Va.,  by  J.  A.  Crisp,  J.  I.  Alexander  and  J.  M. 
Coffman,  of  that  city. 

R.  W.  Puryear  &  Sons,  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  owners  of  ex¬ 
tensive  clay  mines  at  Puryear,  Tenn.,  will  establish  a  fire 
brick  plant  at  Nashville,  Tenn. 

William  L.  Wallhead,  a  pioneer  brick  manufacturer  of  Ely¬ 
ria,  0.,  died  there  last  month.  He  had  been  engaged  in  the 
brick  business  nearly  forty  years. 

E.  M.  Freese  &  Co.,  Galion,  O.,  report  an  unusually  good 
trade  for  this  time  of  year.  Their  business  bids  fair  to  show 
better  results  for  1905  than  for  any  previous  year. 

S.  T.  Fleshman,  of  Center,  Tex.,  and  C.  D.  Thomason,  of 
Nacogdoches,  Tex.,  have  formed  a  company  for  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  brick.  They  will  erect  a  plant  of  5,000.000  yearly 
capacity. 

The  Harrisburg  Clay  Company  has  been  granted  a  charter 
and  will  operate  a  large  brick  plant  at  Mt.  Holly.  Pa.,  where  it 
has  valuable  clay  beds.  The  office  of  the  company  will  be  in 
Harrisburg. 

Pendley  &  Co.  have  perfected  arrangements  for  establish¬ 
ing  a  large  pressed  brick  plant  at  Chatsworth,  Ga.  The  out¬ 
put  of  the  plant  after  it  is  well  under  way  will  be  about  35,000 
brick  per  day. 

The  Cookeville  Brick  Company  is  the  name  of  a  new  con¬ 
cern  at  Cookeville,  Tenn.,  which  will  erect  a  40,000-daily-ca¬ 
pacity  brick  plant.  Rutledge  Smith  is  president  of  the  com¬ 
pany.  Work  on  the  plant  will  begin  at  once. 

The  Robert  Dixon  Company,  of  Washington  D.  C.,  has  been 
incorporated  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  and  dealing  in 
fire  clay  products.  The  company  is  capitalized  at  $50,000,  and 
the  incorporators  are  John  A.  Wilson,  Robert  Dixon,  E.  W. 
McCormick,  B.  E.  T.  Kretschmann  and  S.  A.  Terry. 

Fields  &  Co.,  brick  manufacturers  of  Eddystone,  Pa.,  have 
purchased  the  Chester  Brick  Works  at  Chester,  Pa.,  and  four 
acres  of  clay  adjacent  to  the  works.  Orders  have  been  placed 
for  an  entire  equipment  of  modern  machinery,  and  the  plant 
will  be  put  in  operation  as  soon  as  machinery  can  be  installed. 

The  Harbison-Walker  Brick  Refractories  Company,  Pitts¬ 
burg,  Pa.,  has  started  work  on  the  contemplated  additions  to 
the  brick  works,  and  the  undertaking  will  be  rushed  to  com¬ 
pletion.  The  work  consists  of  new  kilns,  dryers,  etc.  It  was 
stated  that  when  the  new  additions  have  been  completed  it 
will  nearly  double  the  present  capacity  of  the  brick  works. 

The  plant  of  the  Terre  Haute  Pressed  Brick  Company, 
which  is  advertised  for  sale  in  this  issue  of  The  Clay- Worker, 
is  owned  by  Pettijohn  Bros.,  Terre  Haute,  manufacturers  of 
the  Pettijohn  hollow  concrete  building  block  machines.  The 
latter  business  has  made'  such  astonishing  progress  in  the 
last  year  that  Pettijohn  Bros,  desire  to  devote  all  their  atten¬ 
tion  to  it  and  to  the  establishment  of  hollow  block  machine 
factories  in  different  countries  where  they  have  already  ob¬ 
tained  patents,  and  so  offer  for  sale  their  pressed  brick  plant, 
which  is  now  running  and  has  been  for  years.  This  is  an 
exceptional  opportunity  for  any  one  desiring  to  go  into  the 
brick  business.  Interested  parties  should  lose  no  time  in 


writing  Pettijohn  Bros.,  1324  North  First  street,  Terre  Haute, 
Ind.,  direct. 

The  Verona  Brick  and  Manufacturing  Company  has  been 
chartered  to  manufacture  brick  at  Verona,  La.,  with  $10,000 
capital  stock. 

August  Fuchs,  proprietor  of  the  brickyard  at  Fremont, 
Neb.,  died  June  17th  from  cancer  of  the  stomach,  after  an  ill¬ 
ness  of  nearly  three  years. 

The  West  Point  (Miss.)  Brick  and  Manufacturing  Company 
suffered  a  slight  loss  from  fire  recently.  For  a  time  it  looked 
as  though  the  entire  plant  would  be  destroyed,  but  the  entire 
loss  is  covered  by  insurance. 

The  Mexican  Clay  Products  Company  is  the  name  of  a  firm 
just  organized  at  Mexico  City,  Mexico,  for  the  manufacture  of 
fire  brick  and  the  purchase  and  sale  of  fire  clay.  The  com¬ 
pany  recently  took  over  the  noted  fire  clay  bank  located  near 
Cuernavaca,  from  which  is  extracted  high-grade  clays  that  are 
used  for  making  fire  brick  and  for  the  manufacture  of  porce¬ 
lain  ware.  The  plant  of  the  company  is  being  increased  and 
developed  to  meet  the  demand  made  upon  it. 

The  C.  W.  Raymond  Company  have  closed  their  “World’s 
Fair”  office  in  St.  Louis  and  have  opened  their  Western  office 
in  Kansas  City,  Mo.  They  deem  this  a  wise  move,  as  it  places 
them  in  close  touch  with  their  numerous  gas-belt  customers 
and  is  an  excellent  point  for  handling  the  Western  territory. 
The  personnel  of  the  Western  office  is  as  strong  as  it  is  possi¬ 
ble  to  make  it.  Mr.  Charles  W.  Raymond,  Jr.,  has  had  several 
years’  experience  in  the  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  district  and  handled 
the  World’s  Fair  business  at  St.  Louis  in  a  manner  which  was 
a  credit  to  himself  and  to  the  house  he  represented.  Mr. 
George  H.  Smith  is  a  new  man  in  the  Western  territory  and 
is  one  of  the  best  men  on  the  Raymond  Company’s  staff  of 
salesmen.  He  will  undoubtedly  he  well  liked  when  he  be¬ 
comes  acquainted  with  the  Western  brickmakers.  These  gen- 

[CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  58.] 


FOR  SALE  CHEAP. 

One  10-inch  Schoellhorn  &  Albrecht 
"Pulverizing  Machine.  This  machine  is 
nearly  new;  in  perfect  order.  Address 
Blackmer  &  Post  Pipe  Co., 

613  Wainwright  Bldg.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Hampton’sPatent  Down  Draft  Kilns 

BURN  99  %  HARD  BRICK. 

This  is  the  daily  experience  of  those  using  these  kilns.  Hamp¬ 
ton  Kilns  are  cheap  to  construct  and  are  great  fuel  and  labor- 
savers.  Perfect  burns  from  top  to  bottom,  with  no  over-burned 
brick  around  the  bags.  It  will  cost  you  little  to  investigate  and 
may  save  you  much  loss. 

Pittsburg  Kiln  Construction  Co., 
West  Elizabeth,  Pa. 


THE  RENZ  PATENT  MALLEABLE  IRON  HOOP  LUG. 

Quickest  and  easiest  applied.  Hoop  lays  flat  against  Tank  Stave  or 
Brick  of  Kiln.  Made  of  one  piece  only.  Bolt  never  bends. 


(Patent  allowed.) 

For  particulars  and  price  address 

CYPRESS  TANK  CO..  Mobile,  Ala.,  U.  S.  A. 

Manufacturers  of  Cypress  Tanks  and  Steel  Towers. 
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Our  Mammotli  Brick  Machine 


This  Machine  is  built  from  new  and  improved  design  and  has  been  found 
especially  well  adapted  to  the  use  of  plants  requiring  large  capacity  and  superior  quality 
of  brick.  We  build  this  machine  in  two  sizes. 


Our  Pug=Mills  Have  Features  of  Great  Merit. 


THESE  PUG-MILLS  have  especial  advantages.  They  can  be  adapted  to  the 
nature  of  the  clay  and  will  thoroughly  temper  and  mix.  Material  of  best  quality  and 
in  generous  quantity  used  in  their  construction.  The  workmanship  is  good  and  the  clay 
is  fitetd  for  making  a  fine  quality  of  brick. 

E.  M.  FREESE  &  CO.,  -  -  Gallon,  Ohio. 

Mention  the  Clay-Worker.  See  fld».  on  F»ag«>®  9 <5  and  97. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES  AND  CLIPPINGS— Continued. 


tlemen  extend  a  cordial  invitation  to  the  brickmakers  to  call 
upon  them  at  their  new  quarters  at  No.  325  Bryant  Building. 

The  Keener  brick  plant  at  Middletown,  Pa.,  has  been  pur¬ 
chased  by  David  Garber  &  Son,  of  Mayfield,  Pa.,  and  moved  to 
the  latter  town. 

George  W.  Songer,  formerly  of  Hoopeston,  Ill.,  has  estab¬ 
lished  a  tile  plant  at  Rosenberg,  Tex.  He  has  the  plant  almost 
ready  for  operation  and  now  has  orders  on  hand  for  thirty 
carloads  of  tile.  He  will  use  crude  oil  for  fuel. 

The  plant  of  the  Western  Brick  Company,  Granite  City, 
Ill.,  was  almost  completely  destroyed  by  fire  recently.  The 
works  had  not  been  operated  for  nearly  two  years  until  just  a 
week  before  the  fire  occurred.  The  loss  is  estimated  at  $8,000. 

James  Mallen,  formerly  manager  of  the  McCullough  Iron 
Company  at  North  East,  Md.,  and  Mr.  Newcomer,  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  have  purchased  a  site  of  ground  at  Bacon  Hill,  in  Cecil 
County,  Maryland,  on  which  they  will  erect  a  first-class  brick 
plant. 

Aug.  L.  Chappius,  president  and  manager  of  the  St.  An¬ 
thony  Brick  and  Tile  Works,  Rayne,  La.,  advises  us  that  he 
is  in  the  market  for  stiff  mud  brick  machinery,  clay  cars,  shov¬ 
els,  furnace  doors  and  appliances  of  all  sorts  for  a  brick  plant 
to  be  operated  by  electric  power. 

The  Dempsey-Gabriels  Brick  Company  has  been  incor¬ 
porated  at  Crescents,  N.  Y.,  to  manufacture  brick,  tile,  pipes, 
pottery,  etc.  William  Dempsey,  Crescents;  D.  C.  Dempsey, 
New  York  City,  and  Alfred  T.  Gabriel,  Watervliet,  N.  Y.,  are 
interested.  Capital  stock,  $10,000. 

Adam  Schneider,  one  of  the  oldest  brick  manufacturers 
and  contractors  in  Columbus,  O.,  died  at  his  home  in  that  city 
June  19th  from  a  complication  of  diseases  which  first  attacked 
him  last  December.  He  had  been  actively  engaged  in  the 
business  since  1871.  A  wife  and  five  children — four  sons  and 
one  daughter — survive  him. 

After  standing  idle  for  some  years,  the  Patton  Brick  Com¬ 
pany’s  plant  at  Cloverport,  Ky.,  has  been  sold  to  E.  A.  Gloclt- 
sen,  of  Chicago,  Ill.,  and  operations  will  be  resumed  as  soon 
as  the  building  can  be  overhauled  and  the  new  machinery  in¬ 
stalled.  The  plant  will  have  a  capacity  of  GO, 000  building 
brick  daily.  The  sale  was  made  through  Mr.  W.  F.  Keates,  of 
Owensboro,  Ky. 

The  Springfield  Electric  Pressed  Brick  Company,  Spring- 
field,  Ill.,  have  just  turned  out  their  first  kiln  of  brick,  and 
the  officers  of  the  company  are  well  pleased  with  the  success 
of  the  first  burn.  From  now  on  the  plant  will  have  a  daily 
capacity  of  20,000  brick.  The  president  of  the  company  is  Mr. 
J.  T.  Underwood,  who  has  had  many  years’  experience  in  the 
manufacture  of  brick. 

“Air  Washers  and  Air  Filters”  is  the  subject  of  a  new 
circular  which  has  been  issued  by  the  New  York  Blower  Com¬ 
pany.  It  shows  the  different  devices  for  wet  and  dry  processes 
and  gives  valuable  information  to  those  interested  in  the 
question  of  cleaning  air  for  heating,  ventilating,  drying,  etc. 
The  circular  will  be  sent  by  applying  to  the  New  York  Blower 
Company,  Twenty-fifth  place  and  Stewart  avenue,  Chicago. 

The  Columbus  and  Hocking  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  Co¬ 
lumbus,  O.,  will  erect  three  large  brick  plants  in  the  Hocking 
Valley  in  the  near  future.  W.  D.  Richardson,  of  Columbus, 
will  have  supervision  6f  the  erection  of  the  plants,  which,  it 
is  said,  will  have  a  combined  output  of  150,000,000  brick  a 
year.  Of  the  three  plants,  the  first  to  be  erected  will  be  a 
building  brick  plant,  and  after  that  they  will  build  a  dry  press 
and  a  paving  brick  plant.  The  main  office  of  the  company  will 
be  located  in  Columbus. 

According  to  the  newspapers  of  Cleveland,  O.,  although 
the  total  average  daily  output  of  the  brick  manufactories  of 
that  city  is  over  1,000,000,  600,000  of  which  are  common  build¬ 
ing  brick,  50,000  press  brick  and  the  balance  paving  and  sewer 
brick,  it  is  not  large  enough  to  meet  the  demand.  This  un¬ 
precedented  demand  bids  fair  to  continue  up  to  the  very  end 
of  the  building  season.  Mr.  Ferd  Eggers  states  that  “the 
most  encouraging  thing  about  this  great  consumption  of  brick 
is  that  it  in  no  way  indicates  unusual  conditions  or  the  uncer¬ 
tainty  of  boom  times.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  simply  a  mag¬ 
nificent  demonstration  of  the  steady  growth  of  Cleveland.  Two 
years  ago  was  a  splendid  season.  Last  year  was  not  quite  so 
good,  but  the  indications  are  that  the  present  year  will  be  the 
banner  year  in  the  history  of  the  city.  And  the  splendid  thing 
about  it  all  is  that  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  the  same 
conditions  will  continue  next  year  and  the  year  after,  only 


marked  by  increasing  sales,  and,  of  course,  an  increasing  de¬ 
mand.” 

S.  K.  Bowes  and  others,  of  Aberdeen,  Wash.,  will  start  a 
small  brickyard  at  that  place,  and  if  the  venture  is  successful 
the  yard  will  be  enlarged. 

Mark  B.  Stephenson,  superintendent  of  the  Parkersburg 
(W.  Va.)  Brick  Works,  committed  suicide  by  taking  poison. 
He  left  a  note  saying  financial  reverses  were  more  than  he 
could  stand. 

Special  improvements  are  being  made  by  the  Flint  Brick 
Company  at  their  plant  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  to  enable  them 
to  manufacture  paving  block,  for  which  there  is  a  growing 
demand  in  that  section. 

Thomas  Hampton,  manager  of  the  Pittsburg  Kiln  Con¬ 
struction  Company,  West  Elizabeth,  Pa.,  reports  that  he  has 
recently  secured  a  contract  to  build  a  number  of  Hampton 
patent  kiln  and  waste  heat  dryers  for  the  Penn  Branch  Brick 
Company,  Blairsville,  Pa. 

W.  S.  Dickey,  of  the  W.  S.  Dickey  Sewer  Pipe  Company, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  has  purchased  the  plant  of  the  Southern 
Sewer  Pipe  Company  of  Birmingham.  Ala.  L.  S.  Russell,  the 
former  president  of  the  company,  and  C.  S.  Bissell,  secretary, 
will  remain  with  the  new  management,  which  will  at  once 
make  extensive  improvements  in  the  plant,  doubling  the  pres¬ 
ent  capacity. 

The  Gleasonton  fire  brick  works  located  at  North  Bend, 
Pa.,  have  passed  into  new  hands  and  will  hereafter  be  known 
as  the  Bickford  Fire  Brick  Company,  with  Samuel  M.  Bickford 
as  the  manager.  The  capital  stock  will  be  increased  for  the 
purpose  of  extending  the  capacity  of  the  plant  and  creating  a 
working  capital.  The  present  capacity  of  the  works  is  about 
25,000  brick  per  day,  but  when  the  contemplated  improvements 
and  enlargements  are  completed  the  capacity  of  the  plant  will 
be  75,000  hand-made  brick  per  day. 


Annual  Personally  Conducted 

NIAGARA  FALLS 
EXCURSION 

VIA 

Lake  Erie  &  Western  R.  R. 

The  Pioneer  Niagara  Falls 
Excursion  Line 

IN  CONNECTION  WITH  THE 

Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  Ry. 

THURSDAY,  AUGUST  3,  1905. 

Tickets  good  returning  on  C.  &  B.  Line  Steamer,  Buffalo  to  Cleve¬ 
land,  if  desired. 

Side  Trips  to 

TORONTO,  THOUSAND  ISLANDS,  Etc. 

Also  Cheap  Rates  to 

SANDUSKY  AND  PUT-IN-BAY. 

ARRANGE  YOUR  SUMMER  OUTING  FOR  THE 
FIRST  OF  AUGUST  AND  COME  WITH  US. 

For  pamphlet  containing  general  information  as  to  rate,  time,  etc., 
call  on  any  ticket  agent  of  the  above  route  or  address 

H.  J.  RHEIN, 

General  Passenger  Agent,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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No.  108.  Stiff  Mud  Flat  Car.  Steel  Deck. 


The  Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co., 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 

Manufacturers  of  Steel  Dryer  Cars  of  all  Descriptions  and  Equipments  for  Hot  Air 
Dryers,  including  Rail,  Frogs,  Switches,  Steel  Ties,  Portable  Track,  Etc 
Also  Transfer  Cars,  Turntables,  Clay  and  Dump  Cars 


No.  147.  Checkered  Steel  Top  Turntable. 


No.  114.  Sand  Lime  Brick  Car.  Channel  Frame. 


No.  1025.  Steel  Frog. 


No.  142.  ^Transfer  Car. 


GO 
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Columbia  Wins  Over  All  Others 

The  Graphophone  and  Columbia  Records  receive  honors 
at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition  equal  to  those  given 

All  Other  Talking  Machines  Combined. 
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THE  GRAPHOPHONE  is  an  ideal  entertainer.  Just  the  thing  for  lodge  meetings,  socials  and  teas, 
and  house  parties;  in  fact,  for  any  social  gathering  where  people  meet  to  be  entertained  and  amused. 

Our  list  of  records  includes  band  and  orchestral  selections,  both  classic  and  popular;  vocal  solos  in 
endless  variety  ;  violin,  cornet,  banjo,  xylophone  solos,  etc,,  etc. 

Machines  range  in  price  from  $7.50  to  $100.  Records  from  25  cents  to  $2  each.  Write  for  latest 
list  of  records  and  catalogue  of  machines. 


COLUMBIA  PHONOGRAPH  CO. 

Pioneers  and  Leaders  in  the  Talking  Machine  Art.  Grand  Prize  Paris,  1900. 


Indianapolis  :  48  North  Pennsylvania  Street. 

Kansas  City:  1016  Walnut  Street. 

Terre  Haute  :  23  South  Seventh  Street. 


Chic ao o  :  88  Wabash  Avenue. 
St  .  Louis  :  908  Olive  Street 
Dubuque  :  623  Main  Street. 
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Specialty  Machine  Co. 


Mfrs.  of 


Brick  rioulds 


for  Ornamental, 

Dry  Press  and  Paving  Brick. 


Regrinding  of  liners  a  specialty,  and  we  think  we  do  this  work  a  little 
better  than  anyone  else.  It  will  pay  you  to  deal  with  us. 

Cuyahoga  Phone,  Central,  6209  K.  61  Middle  St.,  Cor.  Huron. 

CLEiZELMN  D,  OHIO. 

Mention  The  Clay-Worker 

WHEN  WRITING  TO  ADVERTISERS, 

Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 


TNG  WO  ZL 
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FOR  SALE,  WANTED,  ETC. 

Advertising  rates  in  this  Column  25 
cents  a  line,  or  4  cents  a  word  each 
insertion;  about  seven  words  make  a 
line.  Cash  should  accompany  the  ad¬ 
vertisement  to  insure  insertion.  No 
ad  inserted  for  less  than  l&I.OO. 


FOR  SALE. 

One  Brewer 

Disintegrator, 

good  condition. 

Sell  cheap.  Address 

T.  C. 

7  2  d 

Care  Clay- Worker. 

FOR  SALE. 


Plans  for  round  down-draft  kilns  for  burn¬ 
ing  brick  and  tile.  GEO.  M.  KUIC.K, 

6  6c  Decatur,  Ind. 


WANTED  —  A  practical  brick  worker  to  take 
charge  of  a  two  kiln  pressed  brick  plant  located 
in  southeastern  Kentucky.  Address 

MANRING  &  COMPANY, 

7  1  d  Middlesborough,  Ky 


FOR  SALE— On  advantageous  terms,  exception¬ 
ally  desirable  clay  lands  and  brick  manufac¬ 
turing  plant  in  Georgia.  An  unusual  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  brick  and  tile  manufacturers.  Address 
BRICK  AND  TILE, 

6  3  cm  83  Hillyer  St.,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 


WANTED— At  once,  a  good  practical  man  who 
understands  all  about  the  burning  of  vitrified 
brick.  Must  be  capable  of  running  a  yard  and  be 
onto  his  job.  and  well  recommended.  Good  wages 
and  steady  employment  guaranteed  to  the  right 
party.  Address  K.  C.  P., 

7  1  d  Care  Clay- Worker. 


WANTED— Situation  as  burner  by  a  man  with 
thirteen  years’  experience  on  a  brickyard.  Un¬ 
derstand  the  business  from  clay  bank  to  the  car. 
Up  to  date  with  machinery  —  press  brick  pre¬ 
ferred.  Can  give  good  references.  Am  married, 
sober  and  industrious.  Have  handled  different 
clays  and  shales  successfully.  Address 
7  1 1  p  B.  B.,  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED  — Position  as  superintendent  of  brick 
plant,  either  stiff  or  soft  mud  process,  paving 
or  common  brick.  Am  thoroughly  familiar  with 
all  branches  of  the  work,  am  a  good  engineer,  un¬ 
derstand  all  machinery,  and  a  good  burner.  Can 
also  handle  men  to  good  advantage.  Address 

FRANKLIN, 

7  1c  Care  Clay- Worker. 


SUPERINTENDENT  WANTED. 

We  use  Success  Soft-Mud  Brick  Machine,  with 
Standard  Steam  Dryer;  made  brick  throughout 
year ;  new  plant.  W e  need  experienced,  energetic, 
reliable  superintendent,  who  can  successfully 
handle  negro  labor,  manage  operations  from 
start  to  finish  and  get  good  results.  Good  salary 
to  right  man ;  no  other  wanted. 

JACKSON  BRICK  CO- 
71  d  Jackson,  Miss. 


FOR  SALE. 

Write  E.  D.  Clark  &  Co.  for  new  and  second¬ 
hand  machinery,  brickyard  supplies  of  all  kinds. 
7  tf  d  Morenci,  Mich. 


W A  NTE  D  —  Good  branchmaker  for  Pacific  Coast 
plant;  pay  13.75  per  day.  Write 

LITTLE  FALLS  FIRE  CLAY  CO., 

7  3d  Box  28,  Tacoma,  W  ash. 


FOR  SALE. 

Profitably  running  brick  plant,  25  M  capacity. 
Ready  sale  for  entire  product.  Owners  have 
larger  interests  requiring  attention. 

TERRE  HAUTE  PRESSED  BRICK  CO., 

7  tf  d  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 


FOR  SALE  —  One  second-hand  Hercules  Special 
Brick  Machine  manufactured  by  Horton  Mfg. 
Co.  Capacity  thirty  to  forty  thousand  per  day. 
Machine  in  first-class  condition.  Located  in 
central  Pennsylvania.  Address  39  B, 

7  1  d  Care  Clay- Worker. 


TO  MANUFACTURERS  OF  SHINGLE  TILES. 

My  new  method  enables  the  manufacturer  to 
sell  the  article  at  almost  the  price  of  wooden 
shingles.  Correspondence  of  interested  parties 
invited.  Address  RICH  HEDRICH 

7  1  cm  181  Garfield  Ave..  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


FOR  SALE— Sewer  pipe  plant  now  doing  a  pros¬ 
perous  business.  Abundance  of  good  clay  and 
a  well-equipped  factory.  The  deaih  of  the  pro¬ 
prietor  makes  sale  desirable.  An  excellent  op¬ 
portunity  to  get  a  valuable  property  cheap.  For 
full  particulars  address, 

MRS.  A.  D.  CLARK, 

7  1  cm  Cannelton,  Ind. 


FOR  SALE — One  of  the  finest  equipped,  best 
located  dry  press  brickyards  in  Illinois ; 
good  prices  ;  plenty  of  orders ;  capacity  20,- 
000  per  day  ;  only  three  years  old  ;  $25,000. 
Located  in  one  of  the  best  towns  in  Southern 
Illinois ;  plant  making  money ;  best  of  rea¬ 
sons  for  selling.  Address  DRY  PRESS, 

6  3  dm  •  Care  Clay- Worker. 


FOR  SALE  CHEAP. 

One  steam  power  soft  mud  brick  machine,  15,000 
feet  of  1-inch  pipe,  100  single  deck  cars  with  pal¬ 
lets  for  soft  mud,  25,000  pallets  and  racks  for 
same  for  outside  drying.  Three  transfer  cars, 
one  centrifugal  pump  with  cable  transmission. 

O.  W.  DUNLAP. 

5  tf  d  Bloomington,  Ill. 


FOR  SALE. 

Combination  brickyard  located  in  town  of  20,- 
000.  Four  -  mold  Boyd  Press,  six  -  mold  Martin 
Machine,  with  everything  complete  to  run  same. 
Seventy-five  acres  of  land,  which  contains  every¬ 
thing  to  make  brick.  Output  per  day,  35.000  or 
more.  Home  market  for  most  of  output.  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y.,  market  for  best  press  brick.  Fine  rail¬ 
road  center.  Switch  on  yard.  Operated  by  gas 
engine— cheapest  power  on  earth.  No  competi¬ 
tion.  Reason  for  selling,  death  of  partner.  For 
price  and  further  particulars  write  to 

J.  C.  &  A.  McMURRAY, 

6  1  cm  634  East  State  St.,  Olean,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  — Modern  Brewer  Brick  and  Tile 
Machine.  L.  A.  BEEM. 

7  1  dm  Spencer,  Ind. 


WANTED— 25,000  pallets  32-in.  x  10-in.  f.  o.  b.  cars 
at  Northfleld,  Miss.  Name  kind  and  price. 

N ORTH  FIE  L  D  BRICK  CO- 
71  d  Northfleld,  Miss. 


ENGINE  FOR  SALE— One  14-in.  x  18-in.  80  h.  p. 
Frost  Engine.  Only  used  a  short  time. 

The  American  Clay  Machinery  Co., 

7  2  1  Bucyrus,  Ohio. 


WANTED  —  Experienced  man  who  can  erect 
plant  to  manufacture  patent  plaster,  and  put 
same  in  successful  operation.  Address 

The  Cumberland  Granite  Brick  Co- 
72  d  Cumberland,  Md. 


WANTED  — Established  mercantile,  manufac¬ 
turing  or  milling  business.  Will  pay  cash. 
Give  full  particulars  and  lowest  cash  price.  Ad¬ 
dress  DEARBORN, 

6  tf  d  Care  Clay- Worker. 


WANTED  —  A  sorter  and  shader  to  handle  light 
and  mottled  face  brick.  Address,  with  full  in¬ 
formation  as  to  experience,  references,  and  wages 
expected. 

Versailles  Fire  Brick  and  Clay  Mfg.  Co- 
7  2  d  Versailles,  Mo. 


BEST  SITE  IN  INDIANA  FOR  BRICK  AND 
CLAY  PLANT. 

Clay  shale,  fire  clay  and  coal,  all  in  same  pit, 
near  Brazil,  Ind.  Railroad  through  property. 
For  particulars  address  BRICK  FACTORY 
7  1  dm  .  Care  Clay-Worker. 


.  FOR  SALE. 

4-mold  dry  press  brick  machine. 

2-mold  dry  press  brick  machine. 

9-foot  iron  frame  undergeared  dry  pan. 

W.  O.  KUTSCHE, 

7  1  cm  Holland,  Mich. 


FOR  SALE. 

One  E.  M.  Freese  Mammoth  Junior  Brick  Ma¬ 
chine,  $400.  One  E.  M.  Freese  Wire  Table,  $100. 
One  E.  M.  Freese  10-Ft.  Double  Geared  Pug  Mill, 
$200.  Five  turntables,  seventy-five  dryer  cars, 
$500.  One  Double  Die  Ohio  Ceramic  Press,  with 
two  sets  of  dies  for  brick  and  block,  $300.  All  in 
good  condition. 

UNION  SEWER  PIPE  COMPANY, 

5  3  dm  McKeesport,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE  AT  A  BARGAIN. 

The  Sangamo  Brick  Plant  at  Springfield,  Ill. 

This  property  must  be  sold  to  close  an  estate. 
Capacity,  40,000  paving,  or  50,000  building  brick 
daily.  Plant  comparatively  new.  Waste  heat 
dryer,  10  Eudaly  kilns,  10  acres  excellent  shale 
land,  8-room  house,  barn  and  office  building,  on 
B.  &  O.  S.  W.  Ry.  Address 

MELTON  &  SNAPE, 

7  1  cm  Springfield,  Ill. 


FOR  SALE. 

1  Chambers’  No.  4  Brick  Machine. 

1  Friction  Hoist,  complete. 

2  Western  Dump  Cars. 

1  Chambers  Pug  Mill. 

1  Atlas,  plain  side  crank,  engine,  cylinder 
14x20. 

All  of  the  above  have  only  been  used  one  year, 
and  will  sell  cheap  f.  o.  b.  Jacksonville.  Address 
GEO.  R.  FOSTER,  JR- 
7  3c  Jacksonville,  Fla. 


FOR  SALE. 

Nine-ft.  dry  pan,  eight-ft.  wet  pan,  100  h.p.  en¬ 
gine,  Mammoth  Freese  Brick  Machine.  All  in 
good  shape,  except  some  smaller  parts  damaged 
slightly  by  fire.  Original  cost,  over  $4,000.00. 
Present  value,  probably  $3,000.00.  Will  sell  the 
entire  outfit,  including  friction  clutch  pulleys 
and  other  extra  parts  for  $1,500,  because  we  have 
gone  out  of  the  paving  brick  business.  Address 
W.  E.  LEONARD, 

5  3  cm  Portsmouth,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE. 

Modern  and  up-to-d’ate  soft  mud  brick 
plant,  in  active  operation.  There  is  exposed 
an  inexhaustible  amount  of  blue  shale  that 
makes  the  finest  of  pavers,  blocks,  front  and 
building  brick.  I  have  samples  of  this  shale 
from  Bucyrus,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  show¬ 
ing  what  it  will  make ;  shale  experts  from 
various  parts  of  the  country  all  pronounce 
the  shale  of  the  very  best. 

C.  W.  SIMONDS, 

6  6c  Office,  Geneva  It.  F.  D.,  Ohio. 


Continued  on  Next  Page. 


MANUFACTURERS: 

We  shall  be  glad  to  give  you  information  about  Good  Locations  in  Ala¬ 
bama,  Georgia,  Kentucky,  Mississippi,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
Southern  Illinois,  Southern  Indiana,  Tennessee  and  Virginia,  in  the  terri¬ 
tory  of  the 

SHintrD  Hallway  ana  pilie  &  Ohio  Raliroaa 

for  your  industry.  We  have  advantageous  locations  for  almost  every  sort  of 
CLAY  USING  INDUSTRY,  where  Conditions  of  Production  and  Distribu¬ 
tion  are  favorable.  We  have  Fine  Deposits  of  Kaolin  and  Other  Clays, 
Shales,  Cement,  Rock  and  Marl  and  Sand,  Cheap  Transportation  Facilities 
and  Good  Markets. 

M.  V.  RICHARDS, 

Land  and  Industrial  Agent, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

CHAS.  S.  CHASE,  Agent,  M.  A.  HAYS,  Agent, 

722  Chemical  Building,  225  Dearborn  St., 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  Chicago,  III. 
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WANTED,  FOR  SALE,  ETC. 


CLAYLANDS  FOR  SALE. 

Flint  clays,  shale,  soft  fire  clays  and  coal.  Ap¬ 
ply  to  McMANN  &  BLACK, 

4  tf  d  Shawmut,  Elk  County,  Pa. 


WANTED  —  Sewer  pipe  setter  for  Pacific  Coast 
plant;  pay  $2.75  per  day.  Write 

LITTLE  FALLS  FIRE  CLAY  CO.. 

7  3d  Box  28,  Tacoma,  Wash. 


FOR  SALE. 

A  good  established  brickyard  in  a  city  of  40,000 
inhabitants  in  Illinois.  Plenty  of  clay  and  can 
sell  all  the  brick  that  can  be  manufactured. 
Good  reason  for  selling.  For  particulars  address 
5  3  dm  S,  Care  Clay- Worker. 


FOR  SALE— Two  4-Mould  Style  F  American  Clay 
Machinery  Dry  Presses  in  good  order.  Have 
made  about  one  million  brick.  Reason  for  selling 
is  that  clay  is  not  suited  for  dry  press.  A  bargain 
for  some  one.  Address 

Versailles  Fire  Brick  and  Clay  Mfg.  Co., 

7  2  d  Versailles,  Mo. 


FOR  SALE. 

One  9-foot  dry  pan,  iron  frame. 

One  revolving  screen. 

One  Miller  hand-press. 

THE  T.  B.  TOWNSEND  BRICK  AND 
CONTRACTING  COMPANY, 

6  tf  df  Zanesville,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE. 

3  Bonnot  Double  Die  Steam  Represses. 

1  Columbian  (Raymond)  Double  Die  Steam 

Repress. 

2  Penfleld  Single  Die  Steam  Represses. 

1  Wellington  Granulator. 

40  Rack  cars.  Write  R.  W.  T., 

5  tf  d  Care  Clay  Worker. 


FOR  SALE  CHEAP. 

Second-hand  Machinery. 

One  No.  1  Monarch  Brick  Machine. 

One  Extra  Heavy  Quaker  Machine  and  Pug 
Mill. 

One  J.  D.  Fate  Co.’s  Hummer  Combined  Brick 
and  Tile  Machine,  with  brick  cutting  table. 

J.  W.  HENSLEY, 

4  tf  L  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


FOR  SALE. 

One  Stedman  40-inch  Disintegrator,  cost 
$600 ;  is  in  first-class  condition  ;  was  in¬ 
stalled  and  used  for  one  week.  Will  sell 
at  great  sacrifice. 

The  Charles  Mill  Supply  Company, 

15  So.  William  St., 

7  tf  dm  New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE. 

One  Martin  style  B  soft  mud  machine 
with  pug  mill. 

One  Anderson  soft  mud  steam  power  ma¬ 
chine. 

Two  Monarch  soft  mud  machines. 

One  hand  cutting  table. 

One  iron  horse  steam  power  soft  mud  ma¬ 
chine. 

One  Iron  steam  power  soft  mud  machine. 

One  00  h.  p.  boiler  soft  mud  machine. 

One  35  h.  p.  boiler  and  one  25  h.  p.  engine. 

One  20  foot  two-flue  boiler. 

One  24-lt.  gasoline  machine. 

One  hand  repress,  one  disintegrator,  one 
double  die  Leader  power  repress.  All  these 
have  been  overhauled  and  are  In  first-class 
condition,  practically  as  good  as  new. 

THE  HORTON  MFG  CO., 

4  tf  d  Palnesville,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE. 

One  30  horse  power  engine. 

One  35  horse  power  boiler. 

One  No.  1  Freese  Combined  Brick 
Machine. 

One  good  size  winding  drum.  In 
fact,  a  full  outfit  for  making  30,000 
brick  per  day,  and  has  not  made  more 
than  one  million  brick.  Machinery 
now  near  Atlanta,  Ga.  Will  sell  at  a 
bargain.  Address 

L.  L.  STEPHENSON, 

Lovick,  Ala. 


Kushequa  Shale 

Vitrified  Paving  Blocks,  Chocolate=Red 

Building  Brick, 

KUSHEQUA  BRICK  CO.,  Kushequa,  Pa. 


A  CHANCE.  OF  A  LIFE.TIME. 

On  account  of  interests  I  have  in  the  South  that  require 
my  personal  attention,  I  will  sell  my  Fire  Clay  Plant,  which 
includes  40  acres  of  fire  clay  vein  12-ft.  thick,  good  roof, 
high  grade  No.  2  fire  clay.  Plant  running  and  making 
money.  70  cents  per  ton  rate  to  Chicago.  Also  a  large  two- 
story  residence  in  Montezuma.  Six  acres  of  ground  with 
it.  If  you  are  interested,  write  for  particulars. 

HOOSIE.R  CLAY  WORKS, 

Montezuma,  Ind. 


Why  not  wash  your  clay  and  eliminate  losses  caused  by 
Sulphur  Balls,  Iron  Pyrites  or  Unequal  Mixture? 

The  “Crossley”  process  will  save  money  for  you,  as  it 
has  for  others. 


The  Crossley  Mfg.  Co., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 


CLAY  WASHING 

POTTERY 

TILE 


MACHINERY 


TRENTON,  N.  J., 
U.  S.  A. 


The  “Little  Yellow  Side=Label” 


is  the  only  thing  “yellow"  about  CLINTON.  But 
you  need  to  get  the  label  in  order 
to  procure  the  real  goods. 


Our  Idea  is  Yours  if  You  CUish 

What  sort  of  fuel  do  you  use?  It  doesn’t  matter  to  us! 

How  do  you  burn  it?  It  doesn’t  matter, 

Because  wc  can  .control  the  heat  after  it’s  made  with  any  fuel  in  any  kiln- 
furnace. 

The  Brett  Improved  Flue  System  will  enable  you  to  direct  said  heat  to  any  part 
of  the  kiln  at  any  stage  of  the  burn. 

Have  you  had  trouble  ?  Do  you  get  the  percentage  of  marketable  prod¬ 
uct  you  should? 

We  have  the  remedy  and  its  a  specific.  It  will  cost  you  nothing  to  consult 

J.  P.  Bradley  &  Co.,  Tiecu  Cumberland,  W.  Va. 
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FIRE  CbflY. 

Red  and  white  vitreous,  tile,  terra  cotta,  enameled  brick, 
and  all  varieties  of  stoneware  clays,  including  the  decorative 
and  art  pottery  fire  clays. 

Being  centrally  located  can  quote  prices,  quality  consid¬ 
ered,  that  defy  competition. 

Prices  and  samples  free  upon  request. 
Correspondence  solicited. 

Chas.  T.  Hicks,  Drake,  Ill. 


Pittsburg 

Standard  Dry  and  Wet  Pans  and  Crushers 


For  Brick,  Ter¬ 
ra  Cotta,  Sand, 
Cement,  Etc. 

When  writing  for 
Prices,  stale  kind  of 
Clay  or  Material  to 
be  ground  and  capac¬ 
ity  required. 

PHILLIPS  & 
McLaren, 

Proprietors, 

Fisher  Engine, 
Foundry  and 
Machine  Works, 

24th,  and  Smallman  Sts 

PITTSBURG,  PA. 

Eastern  Sales  Agents, 

Borton  and 
Tierney  Company, 

Stephen  Qlrard  Bldg. 

Philadelphia,  Pa 


THE  BOSS  SYSTEM 

OF  BURNING  BRICK. 


FOR  SALE,  WANTED,  ETC. 


ENGINES  AND  BOILERS. 

A  large  assortment  of  new  and  rebuilt  engines 
and  boilers,  all  sizes  and  styles,  at  low  prices. 
Send  specifications  of  your  requirements  and  we 
will  make  you  a  special  proposition. 

THE  RANDLE  MACHINERY  CO., 

7  tf  dm  1735  Lowers  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE. 

Books  for  briekmnkers.  Inexperienced 
workmen  will  find  them  a  source  of  valuable 
information.  “Brickmakers’  Manual,"  $3.00 
— a  practical  treatise  on  the  everyday  details 
of  brickmaking.  "Clay  Glazes  and  Enamels,” 
$5.00 — tells  how  to  glaze  and  enamel  brick 
and  gives  valuable  receipts.  “Sixty  Years 
a  Brlckmaker,”  $2.50 — a  chronicle  of  the 
experiences  of  a  successful  veteran  brick- 
maker  aud  able  writer.  “Vitrified  raving 
Brick,”  $1.00 — tells  all  about  the  best  ma¬ 
terials  for  and  methods  of  manufacturing 
paving  brick.  “Tables  of  Analyses  of  Clays," 
$1.00 — gives  the  analyses  of  many  American 
and  European  clays.  Any  or  all  of  these 
books  mailed,  postage  prepaid,  on  receipt  of 
price.  Write  for  list  of  other  valuable 
books  for  clayworkers.  Address 

T.  A.  RANDALL  &  CO., 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


jP3  FOB  SALE.  Enquire  about  our 
M 1%  combination  offer.  Patent  Brick 
and  Tile  Kiln  and  Patent  Grateless 
Furnace.  40  per  cent  fuel  saving. 
Next  best  thing  to  continuous  kiln. 

PLATT  PATENT  KILN  €€ ., 
Box  9,  Van  Meter,  Ion  a. 


cmiiLiiflivi  h.  duhhrm, 

FORDS,  N.  J. 

Fifteen  years’  experience  at  building  of 
Kilns  and  Dryers  of  every  description. 
A1  work  guaranteed.  Estimates  cheer¬ 
fully  given.  Write  for  references. 

5  3  cm 


See  additional  ads.  under  Table  of  Contents 


Roofing  Tile  Machinery. 

Special  Auger  Press  for  shingle  tiles, 
with  table  automatically  cutting  and 
punching  nail-holes. 

Special  stiff  mud  machinery  for  smaller 
capacity  and  horse  driving. 

Lubricating  Brick 
Dies  fitting  dry 
presses  of  any  sys¬ 
tem  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  perfor¬ 
ated  bricks. 

MUELLER  BROS., 

39  South  Channing  Ave.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


A  Testimonial  Letter  from  one  of  our  Customers. 

Kenton,  Ohio.  Nov.  20,  1904. 

John  C.  Boss,  Elkhart,  Ind.: 

Dear  Sir — I  received  your  letter  and  will  say  in  regard  to  your  system  that  I  think 
it  is  all  right  and  that  there  is  no  one  more  pleased  with  it  than  I. 

Yours  truly, 

WIPHART  SCHMIDT. 


Catalogue  descriptive 
the  asking. 


of  the  BOSS  METHOD,  containing  testimonial  letters,  to  be  had  for 

JOHN  C.  BOSS, 


FRENCH-GERMAN- 

SPANISH-ITALIAN 

Spoken,  Taught  and  Mastered  by  the 

LANGUAGE- 
PHONE 
METHOD 


Combined  with 
The  Rosenthal 
Common  Sense 
Method  of 
Practical 
Linguistry. 


The  Latest  and  Best  Work  of  Dr.  Richard  S.  Rosenthal. 

You  Hear  the  Exact,  Pronunciation  of  Each 
Word  and  Phrase.  A  few  minutes’ practice  sev¬ 
eral  times  aday  at  spare  moments  gives  a  thor¬ 
ough  mastery  of  conversational  Freneb,  German, 
Spanish  or  Italian. 

Send  for  testimonials,  booklet  and  letter. 

INTERNATIONAL  LANGUAGE-PHONE  METHOD, 

1172  Metropolis  Bldg.,  Broadway  and  16th  St.,  N.  Y. 


Office:  Room  405  Monger  Block. 


ELKHART.  IND. 
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GABRIEL  &  SGHALL 

P.  O.  Box  1712.  205  Pearl  Street. 

NEW  YORK. 


Sole  Importers  In  the  United  States  ot  the 


The  only  prevent-itive  for  scum  and  discolor¬ 
ation  on  Facing  Brick  and  Terra  Cotta,  neu¬ 
tralizing  the  Sulphate  of  Lime  in  the  Olay  and 
Water. 

Circulars  and  Particulars  on  Application. 


Not  a  New,  or  Untried  Experiment. 

THE 

VANDUZEN 
STEAM-JET  PUMPS 

have  stood  the  test  of  time  and  thousands 
more  are  sold  every  year.  Illustrated  cat¬ 
alogue  “H”  free  for  the  asking. 

The  E.  W.  Vanduzen  Co., 

428-436  E.  Second  St.,  CINCINNATI,  O. 


RAIN  OR  SHINE. 


Make  Hollow  Concrete  Building  Blocks. 


Our  Portable  Machine  is  Best.  Fastest, 
Simplest  and  Cheapest'. 


1 


MAN  CAN  MAKE, 
BLOCKS  PER  DAY. 


200 


No  carrying  off  blocks.  No  broken  blocks. 
No  cogs  or  gears.  Just  does  business. 

Write  for  catalog. 


PETTYJOHN  BROS., 

1324  North  First  St.,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 


Mention  The  Clay- Worker 

When  Writing  to  Jfduertisers 

Mention  The  Clay •  Worker. 


Double  Up  and  Down-Draft  Brick  Kiln. 


Something  New  in  Brick 
Kilns  and  Brick  Dryers 

The  Dennis  Double  Chamber  Up  and  Down  Draft 
Brick  Kilns  and  Direct  Heat  and  Hot  Air  Brick 
Dryers  show  many  new  features  that  make  them 
superior  to  all  others. 

Economical,  durable  and  strong  in  construction 
and  operation,  having  many  points  of  advantage 
that  appeal  to  practical  brickmakers. 

Patented  April  14,  1903,  and  Sept.  8,  1903. 

Brick  plants  installed  and  put  in  operation. 
Write  for  booklet.  Correspondence  solicited. 

F.  W.  DENNIS, 

145  Water  Street,  Norfolk,  Va. 


Willard  D.  Richardson,  A.  M. 

High  St.  and  11th  Ave.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Member  and  Fix-President  of  National  Brick  Manufacturers’ Association 

of  the  United  States. 

Member  of  American  Ceramic  Society, 

Member  of  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials. 

BRICKWORKS  ENGINEER. 

Expert  service  in  exploiting-  and  testing-  clay  depos¬ 
its,  designing-  and  constructing-  brick  plants,  driers  and 
kilns,  and  investigating-  and  correcting-  faults  of  manu¬ 
facture. 

Engaged  as  consulting  engineer,  by  the  year,  to  a 
few  brick  companies  upon  very  reasonable  terms. 

Pamphlet,  “BRICKWORKS  ENGINEERING,” 
sent  free  to  any  address. 


Brick  Pallets. 


It  is  the  opinion  of  the  best  Manufacturers 
that  the  Pallet  System  is  the  most  economical 
method  for  making  bricks.  White  pine 
lumber  is  conceded  to  be  the  best  and  most 
economical  material  for  pallets.  We  make 
them.  A  word  to  the  wise  is  sufficient. 

Send  postal  card  for  circulars. 

Mershon,  Schuette,  Parker  &  Co., 

Saginaw,  East  Side  Mich. 
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f  Improved  Belt  Conveyors 


For  carrying  all  kinds  of  material,  gritty  and 
otherwise.  Gradual,  uniform  curve  of  belt  se¬ 
cured  without  complicated  parts. 

Bearings  thoroughly  lubricated  and  dmt-pro <-f. 
Economy  and  satisfaction — nothing  to  get  out  of 
order. 

We  manufacture  Complete  Handling  Equip¬ 
ments. 

H.  W.  Caldwell  &  Son  Co. 


Western  Ave.,  ijth-iSth  Sts.,  CHICAGO. 


\ 


95  Liberty  St.,  New  York.  Woodward,  Wight  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  New  Orleans, La. 


EXPERT  SERVICE . 


If  you  have  trouble  of  any  kind 
in  burning  Sewer  Pipe,  Tile,  Paving 
and  other  kinds  of  brick,  let  me 
spend  a  couple  of  weeks  at  your 
plant.  It  will  pay  you.  Terms  rea¬ 
sonable.  Let  me  burn  a  kiln  or  two 
for  you.  JiNTOM  VOGT, 

2211  Cooper  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


BEST  QUALITY  MANGANESE,  CAREFULLY  AND  UNIFORMLY  PRE¬ 
PARED  FOR  BRICKMAKING.  WRITE  US  FOR  SAMPLES  AND  PRICES. 


NATIONAL  PAINT  AND  MANGANESE  CO., 

LYNCHBURG,  VA. 

MINERS  AND  GRINDERS. 


Sellman’s  PEBBLE  MILLS 


The  Department  of 
Clayworking  and  Ceramics 

Established  by  the  Legislature 
In  1902  at  the 

Hew  Jersey  mile  College. 

RTJTGEES  COLLEGE. 

NEW  BRUNSWICK,  N.  J. 

Has  a  modern  and  complete  equipment  for 
practical  and  theoretical  instruction  in  the 
clay  working  industries.  Two  courses  have 
been  provided:  the  regular  course  of  four 
years ;  a  short  course  of  two  years,  designed  for 
the  young  man  who  has  had  practical  experi¬ 
ence  in  clayworking. 

C.  W.  PARMELEE,  B.  Sc.,  Director. 
AUSTIN  SCOTT,  Ph  D.,  LL.D.,  President. 


For  grinding  JRaw  Glaze,  Glaze  Frit, 
Fnamel,  Glass,  Gobaltum,  Oxides  and 
Colors • 

27  years’  experience  in  the  building  of  these  mills. 

GEO.n.  BALL  &  SON,  b^ooklyn^'y/ 


*mt582at 


Turntables  in  Various  Sizes  and 
Sizes. 


Railway  Materials  of  all  Kinds 

FOR  BRICKYARDS,  CONTRACTORS,  ETC. 

We  plan,  build  and  equip  COMPLETE 
RAILWAYS  for  electric,  steam  or  hand- 
power,  for  whatever  purpose,  where 
economical  handling  of  material  is 
required. 

Permanent  and  portable  track,  steel 
rails,  switches,  crossings,  turntables, 
etc. 

Cars  of  all  styles  and  dimensions, 
for  all  purposes. 

We  carry  a  large  stock  on  hand. 


Arthur  Koppel, 

Manufacturer  of  Industrial,  Narrow  and  Stand¬ 
ard  Gauge  Railway  Materials. 

Dept.  3,  66"68  Broad  St.,  New  York 


77 23a 

Standard  Steel  Side  Dump  Car. 


Catalogue  “C”  sent  on  request. 
Branch  Office,  409  Monadnock  Block,  Chicago. 


“CLAY  GLAZES  AND  ENAMELS,” 
. H.  R.  Griffen.  $5.00 

“BR1CKMAKERS’  MANUAL  .  . 

. Morrison  and  Reep.  3.00 

“BRICKMAKING  AND  BURNING,” 
. J.  W.  Crary,  Sr.  2.50 

“TABLE  OF  ANALYSES  OF 

CLAYS,”.  .  .  .  Alfred  Crossley.  J.00 

“VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICK,”  .  . 

. H.  A.  Wheeler,  E.  M.  LOO 

“PRACTICAL  FARM  DRAINAGE,” 
. C.  G.  Elliott.  1.00 

Mailed,  postage  free,  on  receipt  of  price. 

T.  A.  RANDALL  CO., 

Publishers, 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


onderfuL 

can  help  you  to  roll 
hlongtne  smooth 
|  ^Highway  to  Success. 
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VIRGINIA 

has  an  abundant  supply  of  Clay  proper¬ 
ties,  suitable  for  all  kinds  of  bricks  and 
tiles.  We  also  have  deposits  of  kaolin, 
and  will  gladly  furnish  all  information  to 
parties  desiring  to  locate  factories  in  our 
territory. 

F.  H.  LaBAUME, 

Agricultural  and  Industrial  Agent 
N.  &  W.  Ry.  Co., 

ROANOKE,  VA. 


Bricklaying 

By  OWEN  B.  MAGINNIS. 

A  Practical  Book  by  an  Experi¬ 
enced  Workman.  This  work  repre¬ 
sents  the  best  up-to-date  practice. 
100  pages  of  text.  150  engravings 
illustrating  clearly  every  important 
phase  of  the  work.  Price,  in  cloth 
covers,  by  mail,  $1.50.  Full  table  of 
contents  mailed  to  any  address  free. 
Write  to 


T.  A.  RANDALL  &  CO., 

Publishers, 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


You  Want 
to  Sell 
.  or  Buy... 

Second-hand  ClayworK= 
ing  Machinery,  Tile  Mills, 
or  anything  pertaining 
thereto. 

If... 

You  Want 
a  Man 

for  any  position  or  a  posh 
tion  in  any  connection 
with  the  ClayworKing 
Trades  use  the 

For  Sale 
and  Want 
Columns 

of .  .  . 

The . . . 

Clay=W  or  her. 

-  — . -  ■  RATES  - ... 

For  all  transient  advertisements,  such 
as  “For  Sale,”  “Wanted,”  etc.,  the  rate 
is  25  cents  a  line  per  insertion.  Aver» 
age  of  seven  words  to  line.  Head  line 
counts  as  two  lines. 

The  Best,  Quickest,  Cheapest 
Method  of  Securing  Results. 


CHICAGO  RETORT  AND  FIRE  BRICE  CO. 


Fire  Brick  for 
Building  Kilns. 


Factories : 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 
Brickton  No.  1  )  Ax.  T11 
Brickton  No.  2  f  °ttawa>  nL 


General  Office: 

45th  St.,  Clark  to  LaSalle  Sts. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

—  - ’Phone  Yards  525. 


Evens  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co. 

ST.  LOUIS,  U.  S.  f\. 

Sewer  and  Culvert  Pipe.  Locomotive  Tile. 
Furnace  and  Boiler  Tile.  Fire  Brick  and  Cupola  Blocks. 

Flue  Lining  and  Chimney  Pipe. 

Sanitary  Earthenware.  All  kinds  of  Fire  Clay  Products. 


THE  ROBINSON  CLAY  PRODUCT  CO. 

AKRON,  OHIO. 


HIGH  GRADE 
FIRE  BRICK, 
PAVING  BRICK, 
GROUND  FIRE 
•  CLAY. 


....  \ 

S  ■  £ 

ft 

CROWN  " 

'  9 

A 

CHICAGO  OFFICE,  N.  A.  Williams  Co.,  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

BOSTON  OFFICE,  Eastern  Clay  Goods  Co.,  Post  Office  Square  Bldg. 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE,  Robinson  Clay  Product  Co.,  of  New  York,  Flat  Iron  Building. 


FIRE  BRICK 

-  Made  by  - 

Mitchell  Clay  Mfg.  Co., 

5629  Manchester  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 

Are  the  best  for  kiln  purposes.  All  shapes  in  stock. 

Send  for  Catalog. 

AA  THE  CLj1Y*W04KKE‘Rs  A?  /\/\ 

iPfafaV/V/  OME  YEAR,  (/AT  JtDVJtMCE)  jpGmX/Xj 
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The  ^in9  Engineering  Co. 

Builders  of  Hot  Air  and  Waste  Heat  Dryers. 

Up  and  Down-Draft  Kilns.  Brickmaking  Ex¬ 
perts  and  Consulting  Engineers. 

WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION. 

914  Walnut  Street  «  «  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


The  reason  why  the 

Platt  Pressed  and  Fire  BricK  Co. 

Use 

|  “Leviathan”  Belting. 

! 

( 

} 

I 

i 


Nine  years  ago  they  purchased  a  belting  equipment 
from  us  of  “LEVIATHAN,”  and  do  not  see  any  immediate 
chance  of  becoming  a  customer  for  more  until  it  wears 
out,  as  it  is  as  good  as  the  day  they  put  it  on. 

We  are  curious  to  know  why  you  do  not  use  it. 

Send  reply  to 

MAIN  BELTING  COMPANY, 

55-57  Market  Street.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


THE  PIONEER. 

Brick  »£  Tile  Machine 


has  been  the  synonym  of  excellence  in  the  Brick  and  Clay¬ 
working  industry  for  the  past  thirty  years. 

It  has  had  few  rivals  and  no  superiors.  Improved  from 
year  to  year  to  gain  increased 

Strength, Simplicity,  Durability,  Efficiency  and  Quality 

of  finished  product,  until  it  has  reached  the  highest  state  of 
the  Mechanical  Arts  in  Brickmaking. 

Our  new  handbook  will  give  you  the  detailed  informa¬ 
tion  desired* 

The  Kells  Foundry  and  Machine  Co. 

.  ADRIAN,  MICH.  . 


“Most  Caldwell  Towers  are  painted  GREEN. 
You'll  know  ’em  by  the  color." 


Our  Factory  Buildings 
Occupy  Five  Acres, 

But  if  we  were  to  cover  all  the 
Walls  with  pictures  of  the 
Tanks  and  Towers 
We  Have  Built, 

There  would  not  be  space  enough 
To  hang  them  all. 

Yet  we  have  only  been  in  the 
Business  twenty-five  years. 
Write  for  our  catalogue. 

W.  E.  CflLDWELL  CO., 

LOUISVILLE.,  KY. 


■  STATE  IHIVEBSITT 

Offers  through  its  College  of  Engineering, 
full  courses  of  instruction  In  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering,  and  in 
Architecture,  Ceramics,  Chemistry,  Industrial 
Arts  and  Manual  Training. 

ITS  DEPARTMENT  OP  CLAY  WORKING  AND 
CERAMICS,  established  in  1894,  was  the  pioneer 
of  its  kind  in  America,  and  has  been  from  the 
first  successfully  training  men  to  overcome 
the  technical  problems  of  clay  manufacture 

Tuition  is  free.  Laboratory  fees  are  nominal 
Faculty  of  over  one  hundred  instructors 
Equipment  very  extensive. 

For  information  or  catalogue  address, 

Prof.  Edward  Orton,  Jr., 

Department  of  Ceramics. 
Dr.  W.  O.  Thomson,  President. 

Columbus,  Ohio. 


H  C  BAUER 

ENGRAVING  CO 


ALL' KINDS-  jOOD 


ILLUSTRATORS  '7-2bs  meridian  st 
ANDrurDAyFoc  western  union  bld 
ENGRAVERS  Indianapolis 
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The  F.  F.  V.  Vestibule  Limited  via 
the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  By.  is  the  only 
Solid  train  with  through  Dining  Car  be¬ 
tween  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Balti¬ 
more,  Washington,  Cincinnati  and  the 
West.  Lighted  with  Electricity.  Heat¬ 
ed  with  Steam.  JOHN  D.  POTTS, 

H.  W.  FULLER,  Asst.  Gen’l  Pass’r  Agt. 
Gen’l  Pass’r  Agt.  CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 

Washington,  D.  0. 
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WOODEN 

BRICK  PALLETS. 

We  have  best  facilities  for  man*  uurite  us. 

barchard  a  co„  luim. 

I£L,,  TORONTO,  CANADA. 


Chattanooga  Faint  Co., 

Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Manufacturers  of 

ILed  Oxides  for  BricK- 
maKers’  Use. 

Eclipse 
Mortar  Colors, 

Red,  Brown,  Buff,  BlacK. 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb 
When  writing  to  Advertisers 

Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 


60  YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 


Trade  Marks 
Designs 
Copyrights  &c. 

Anyone  sending  a  sketch  and  description  may 
lutckly  ascertain  our  opinion  free  whether  an 
nvention  is  probably  patentable.  Communicn- 
,ions  strictly  confidential.  HANDBOOK  on  Patents 
tent  free.  Oldest  agency  for  securing  patents. 

Patents  taken  through  Munn  &  Co.  receive 
ipecial  notice,  without  charge.  In  the 

Scientific  American. 


A  handsomely  Illustrated  weekly.  Largest  cir¬ 
culation  of  any  scientific  journal.  Terms,  $3  a 
year ;  four  months,  $L  Sold  by  all  newsdealers. 

MUNN  &Co.36,B'Md“>New  York 

Branch  Office,  G25  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


r^|^TALOCVES  PAY 

when  they  represent 
your  goods  rightly. 

8 1  LET  US  MAKE  THE 

m  cuts 

ANDTHE  PROBLEM’SSOITED 

(NDIM\POLI$  elIctrAotypino  °C0. 
25  W.  GEORGIA  ST.  INDIANAPOLIS.  IND. 


MADDEN  Sc  CO., 

Successors  to  NOLAN,  MADDEN  &  CO., 


No.  5  Auger  Tile  and  Brick  Machine  with  our  New  Endless  Belt  Cut-oft  Table,  which  has  no 
equal  for  handling  tile  of  all  sizes  from  3  to  12-inch.  This  table  has  carriers  which  move  with  the 
tile,  and  can  be  readily  and  perfectly  adjusted  to  any  size  tile. 

Our  Upright  Tile  Machines  are  unequaled  for  large  tile,  10  to  24-inch.  These  machines  are  all 
sold  on  their  merits,  and  warranted  to  do  first-class  work.  We  also  manufacture  Soft  and  Stift 
Mud  Brick  Machines. 

Full  line  of  Tile  and  Brickyard  Supplies  kept  constantly  on  hand.  Get  our  prices. 

MADDEN  &  CO.,  Rushvllle,  Ind. 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

SOMETHING  NEW  * 


FOR 

INDUSTRIES. 


♦ 

♦ 

♦ 


♦ 

♦ 

♦ 


♦  THE.  L E-HIGH  VALLEY  RAILROAD  CO. 

♦  is  about  to  open  a  new  territory  in  the  Rar= 

♦  itan  district  of  the  New  Jersey  Clay  Belt. 

$  Very  desirable  locations  are  offered  to  { 
X  manufacturers  of  Clay  Products.  For  fur  ■ 

ther  information  address 


♦ 

X 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 


♦ 

♦ 

♦ 


♦ 

♦ 


P.  H.  BURNETT, 

Industrial  Agent, 

143  Liberty  St.,  New  York.  X 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 
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A  Dryer  That  Will  Properly  Dry  Brick  at 


Small  Cost. 

Is  this  not  what  you  want? 
If  so,  let  us  talk  with  you 
about  our  Pittsburgh  fur¬ 
nace  dryer  or  our  combina¬ 
tion  furnace  and  waste  heat 
dryer. 

It  can  be  built  either  way 
or  in  combination,  so' that 
both  systems  can  be  used  in¬ 
dependently  or  at  the  same 
time. 

The  Pittsburgh 
Dryer  Co., 


Dryer  Almost  Finished. 


CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 


SEEING 


Saves  the  beginner  time  when  learning. 
Saves  the  learned  time  when  beginning. 


New 

Number 

Six 

Visible 

Writer 


Saves  time,  energy,  worry  and  money.  Gives  speed, 
simplicity  and  beautiful  work.  Single  shift.  Strictly  visi¬ 
ble  writing. 

Old  machines  of  any  make  taken  in  trade. 

The  Williams  is  sold  under  a  positive  guarantee  and  on 
easy  terms.  If  you  want  the  best  value  in  a  typewriter  ever 
offered,  write  us. 


Williams  Typewriter  Agency, 

Indiana  Agency,  231  East  Ohio  Street,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


TAPLIN,  RIGG  &  CO, 

AKRON,  OHIO. 

Sewer  Pipe  and  Clay- 
Working  Machinery. 

ESTABLISHED  1862. 


MANGANESE 

FOR  ALL  USES. 

Lump.GR^0  Ground 

60-70^0  70SO°/o  80-9094  OXIDE. 

Clay  Workers  Goods  a  Specialty 

SAMPLES  and  prices  on  INQUIRY. 

KENDALL  &  FLICK 

WASHINGTON.  D.C. 


For  Economy  of  Fuel  and  Per¬ 
centage  of  Hard  Burned  Brick, 

This  kiln  has  no  equal.  Constructed  to  burn 
without  smoke  and  give  an  even  distribution 
of  heat,  producing  uniform  burns. 

Hot  air  dryer.  Continuous  and  muffle  kiln. 

ALiF^ED  YATES, 

SHAWMUT,  PA. 
Or  Eastern  Terra-Cotta,  Brick  and  Tile  Co., 
423  Old  South  Bldg.,  Boston,  Mass. 


PATENTS 


Send  model,  drawing,  rough  sketch  or 
photograph  of  your  invention  and  I  will 
examine  the  records  FREE  of  charge  and 
advise  you  whether  you  can  obtain  a  pat¬ 
ent. 

All  patents  taken  out  by  me  are  adver¬ 
tised  FREE  in  the  leading  mechanical, 
electrical  and  scientific  magazines  in  the 
country. 

Write  for  my  special  offer  for  obtain¬ 
ing  Patents,  Trade-Marks,  Designs,  Copy¬ 
rights,  etc.  20  years  experience.  Best  ref¬ 
erences. 

WM.  N.  MOORE, 


Home  Office  and  Factory,  Derby,  Conn. 


AGENTS  WANTED. 


Loan  and  Trust  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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BRICK  PLANT  OPENING. 


A  new  and  up-to-date  brick  plant 
with  excellent  equipment  Is  for  sale 
at  a  very  low  figure.  This  plant  is  lo¬ 
cated  in  a  thriving  new  town  in  In¬ 
dian  Territory  along  the  line  of  the 


FRISCO 

SYSTEM 


There  is  said  to  be  a  fine  local  mar¬ 
ket  for  brick  in  adiacent  territory. 

For  further  Information  regarding 
this  and  other  excellent  openings  for 
manufacturing  plants  address  the  un¬ 
dersigned. 

Send  for  copy  of  booklet  entitled 
“Opportunities.” 

M.  SCHULTER, 

industrial  cammissioner, 
Frisco  Building.  ST.  LOUIS,  |U0. 


For  cheap  machinery  the  reader  is  re¬ 
ferred  to  our  “For  Sale”  columns.  We  do 
not  advise  the  purchase  of  cheap  machin¬ 
ery.  As  a  rule,  cheap  machinery  is  dear 
in  the  end,  .but  for  some  places  second-hand 
machinery  answers  a  very  good  purpose. 
Those  wanting  experienced  help  will  also 
find  the  “Wanted,”  “For  Sale,”  etc.,  col¬ 
umns  a  means  of  satisfying  their  needs. 


The  VANDALIA  LINE 

6-T  rains-  6 


TO  ST.  LOUIS,  mo. 

The  following  schedule  in  effect  from  In¬ 
dianapolis  : 

No.  25,  7.00  am  I  No.  27,  6.50  am  I  No.  11,  8.35  pm 
No.  7,  3.25  pm  |  No.  21,  12.20 n’n  |  No.  29, 12.05  pm 

(midnight. 

DAILY. 

Train  No.  21  has  first-class  coaches  and  Pull¬ 
man  vestibules  sleeping,  dining  and  parlor  cars 
Train  No.  29  has  first-class  coaches  and  Pull¬ 
man  vestibule  sleeping  cars  for  Evansville, 
Ind.,  and  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  starting  from  Indian¬ 
apolis,  which  are  open  to  receive  passengers  at 
8:30  p.m.  every  night. 

Direct  connections  are  made  by  all  of  the 
above  trains  at  Terre  Haute  with  E.  T.  H.  R.  R. 
No  transfer  between  stations. 

Ticket  offices,  No.  48  West  Washington  St. 

W.  W.  RICHARDSON, 

Asst.  General  Passenger  Agent, 

E.  A.  FORD,  G.  P.  A.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Pennsylvania  Line. 

— FOR — 

CHICAGO  and 

NORTHWEST. 

Leave  Indianapolis, 

Daily  11:35  a.  m.  and  11:60  night. 
Arrive  Chicago  5:30  p.  m.  and  7:30  a.  m. 

Buffet  parlor  car  on  day  train.  Local  sleeper  I 
on  night  train. 

— 

C.  M.  WHEELER,  C.  P.  A. 

W.  W.  RICHARDSON,  A.  G.  P.  A. 
Phones  858  Old  or  New. 


W  aste  Heat  F  ans 

For  All  Clayworking  Purposes. 

Built  In  Brick.— The  most  substantial  of  all  ma¬ 
terials.  Of  a  construction  mechanically  correct. 

Double  Strength  of  working  parts. 

Journals  far  removed  from  the  effect  of  the  heat. 

Ring  Oiler  Boxes. 

Engines  of  surplus  power  for  all  emergencies. 

All  materials  (except  brick)  furnished  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  Fan  House,  including  an  improved 
cooling  device. 

This  company  has  built  fans  for  mines  for  over  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  We  met  with  success  in  this. 
We  are  meeting  with  success  in  Waste  Heat  Fans. 


We  lay  special  stress  upon  the  fact  that  we  build  them  heavy  and  substantial.  No  shoddy 
work.  We  make  them  good— one  Job  sells  another.  Clayworkers  are  interested  in  this  proposi¬ 
tion  and  the  price  is  a  revelation.  Specifications  and  all  data  furnished  for  the  asking.  Com¬ 
municate  with  us  direct. 


Crawford  &  McCrimmon  Co.,  Brazil,  Ind.,  U.  S,  A. 

Manufacturers  of  Hoisting  and  Hauling  Engines,  Ventilating  Fans  for  Mines,  Waste  Heat  Fans 

for  Clay  Plants,  etc. 


0O#O#O#Q0O0O0O#O#O#O#O  #o#o#o#o#o#o#o#o#o#o#o#o#o#  o#o#o#o#o  • 
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Undeveloped  Deposits. 

KAOLIN — Pure  white,  and  free  from  grit. 

OCHER  —  Red,  Brown  and  Yellow,  of  superior 

grades  and  quality. 

SILICA  SAND— 98%  pure. 

INFUSORIAL  EARTH — Of  very  superior  quality. 
UMBER,  SIENNA — Of  good  grade  and  free  from 

impurities. 

These  deposits  are  located  advantageously  for  working,  reaching  the 
principal  markets,  with  cheap  rates  and  best  of  transportation  facilities. 
They  can  be  purchased  cheaply  and  on  easy  terms.  For  additional  informa¬ 
tion  write 

J.  W.  WHYTE, 

General  Industrial  Agent  Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway,  PORTSMOUTH,  VA. 

Ask  for  a  copy  of  “  Seaboard  Magazine  of  Opportunities” — it’s  free. 


* 

o 


1 


. 
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SHORT  LflVg 


CHICAGO  &  AMD 

SPECIAL  SOUTHERN  RAILWAY 


Through  Pullman  service  from  CHICAGO,  Big  Four,  and 
Monon  Routes;  CLEVELAND,  Big  Four  Route;  DETROIT 
and  TOLEDO,  M.  C.  R.  R.  and  C.  H.  &  D.Ry.;  LOUISVILLE, 
Southern  Ry.,  to 

Jacksonville  and  St.  Augustine 

Solid  trains  Cincinnati  to  CHATTANOOGA,  ATLANTA, 
BIRMINGHAM,  SHREVEPORT,  NEW  ORLEANS.  JACK¬ 
SONVILLE  and  ST.  AUGUSTINE. 

Also  through. Pullman  service  to  KNOXVILLE,  ASHE¬ 
VILLE,  SAVANNAH,  and  CHARLESTON. 

Dining  and  Observation  Cars  on  all  through  trains. 
Winter  Tourist  Tickets  on  sale  at  reduced  rates.  For  in¬ 
formation,  address 

Chas.W.Zell,  D.  P.A.  W.  A.  Garrett,  G.  M.  W.  C.  Rinearson,  G.  P.  A. 
Cincinnati  Cincinnati 
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A  A  A  AAAAAAAAAAAAAAA  A  j  f 

COX’S  Special  Drawn  Coil  Wire  is  ” 

Unsurpassed  for  Strength  and  Durability.  * 


BricK  and  Tile  Cutting  Wires 

GEO.  S.  COX,  East  Liverpool,  Ohio. 


For  End-Cut.  Side-Cut 
and  Automatic  Tables. 


VVWVWVVVV  V1 


Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Send  for  samples  and  prices. 

WVVV  V  WV’W 


Make  Money 


WITH  THE  ONLY  SUCCESSFUL 

Flower  Pot  Machine 

(PATENTED.) 

No  expert  workmen  required. 

Capacity  in  10  hours: 

6,000  two-inch  Pots;  3,500  five-inch  Pots; 
4,000  four-inch  “  a, 000  seven-inch  “ 
Write  for  Circular  and  prices. 

The  Rockwood  Mfg.  Co., 

1801  English  Ave.  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


It  Looks  Good 

on  paper. 

It  Looks  Better 

crushing  shale,  fire  clay, 
rock  and  other  hard  ma¬ 
terial. 

THE  CHAMPION 
CRUSHER 

is  expensive,  to  do  with • 
out,  because  it  saves  yon 
money. 

Catalogue  is  free  on  appli¬ 
cation.  Address 

AMERICAN 
ROAD  MACHINE  CO. 

NO.  5,  11x26  CHAMPION  CRUSHER.  KENNETT  SQUARE,  PA. 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


The  Best  Brick  Drier 

Is  the  Drier  which  dries  the  Brick  safely,  quickly  and 
thoroughly  in  the  shortest  time  and  with  the  least  cost 
and  labor.  This  the  Phillips  Fan  Dryer  will  do.  The 
first  cost  of  construction  is  moderate  and  cost  of  opera¬ 
tion  is  much  less  than  old  style  dryers.  Soft  Mud,  Stifl 
Clay  or  Dry  Press  Brick  dried  speedily  and  economi¬ 
cally.  The  PHILLIPS  DRYER  is  no  experiment  but 
is  now  in  successful  operation  in  a  number  of  plants  in 
the  U.  S.  and  Canada.  Phillips  Inside  Fan  Heat¬ 
er  and  Dryer,  proves  to  also  be  a  “Condense r.” 

Relief  from  back  pressure  guaranteed. 

Exhaust  steam  alone  ample  for  heat  supply. 

If  you  are  interested  in  the  drying  problem  don’t 
fail  to  write  for  circulars. 

S.  G.  PHILLIPS,  Patentee, d  34  Hamilton  St.  Rahway.  N.  J. 

“AND  MET  THE  REQUIREMENTS  IN  EVERY  CASE.” 

Mr.  S.  G.  Phillips,  Woodbrldge,  N.  J.: 

Dear  Sir— Replying  to  your  favor  of  recent  date,  it  gives  us  pleasure  to  state  that  all  of  the 
Dryers  erected  by  us  under  your  patents  for  customers  have  given  satisfaction  and  met  the  re¬ 
quirements  In  every  case.  The  brick  have  been  dried  uniformly  without  cracks. 

Yours  respectfully,  Chambers  Brothers  Co., 

J.  H.  Chambers,  General  Manager. 


Fans— U.  S.  Pat.,  April 
9th,  1901,  No.  671,527. 

Condenser— U.  S.  Pat., 
Sept.  10th,  1901,  No. 
682,340. 

Steam  Heating  Appa¬ 
ratus— U.  8.  Pat.,  May 
18th,  1902,  No.  700,080. 


G.  K.  WILLIAMS  &  GO., 

EASTON,  PA. 

Largest  Manufacturers  in 
United  States  of 

Brick  and  Mortar 

COLORING. 

Correspondence  solicited. 

Samples  and  estimates  cheerfully  furnished 
on  application. 


Writing 
Trade  Paper 
Advertisements 

is  our  specialty.  We  want  a  few  more 
clients  for  1905.  We  take  the  burden 
entirely  off  your  shoulders.  Your  work 
is  done  right  and  at  a  price  that  any 
firm  can  afford. 

We  Will  Show  You 
Our  Plan  on 
Approval. 

This  department  will  write  up  and 
make  your  catalogues,  booklets,  price 
lists,  circulars,  folders,  mailing  cards  and 
slips,  newspaper,  magazine  and  trade 
journal  advertisements,  etc.,  etc. 

We  furnish  and  have  at  hand  every¬ 
thing  you  want  to  promote  business. 

Send  us  a  sample  of  what  you  would 
like  to  see  improved. 

Address  Advertising  Department, 

H.  C.  BAUER  ENGRAVING  CO., 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


THEOOGH  TRAINS 

Between 

Fori  Wayne  aqd  In¬ 
dianapolis  and 

Fort  Wayne  aqd  Cin¬ 
cinnati. 

Union  Depot  connections  at  Bloomington 
and  Peoria  for  all  points  West,  Northwest  and 
Southwest. 

Direct  connections  at  Sandusky  with  L.  S. 
&  M.  S.  Ry.  fast  trains  for  all  points  East. 

For  tickets,  rates  and  general  information, 
call  on  ticket  agents  or  address 

H.  J.  RHEIN, 

Gen.  Pass.  Agt. 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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I  Excellent  Industrial  Locations 

- on  the - 


M 

1 

I 
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QUEEN&CRESCENT 

. 

' 

ROUTE 


AND 

SOUTHERN  RAILWAY. 


Timber  Lands.  Fine  Blue-Grass  Farm  Land. 

Iron  and  Coal  Mines. 


Railroad  facilities  to  all  points  South,  North,  East  and 
West.  For  information  address 

W  A.  Garrett,  W.  C.  Rinearson, 

General  Manager,  General  Passenger  Agent, 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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The  Summer  Rains 

will  leave  your  clay  pits  full  of  water  and  mud. 

The  Pulsometer  Steam  Pump 

will  drain  them,  no  matter  how  muddy  or  gritty  the  water.  It  requires 
no  engine,  belt,  oil  or  packing ;  only  a  steam  pipe  from  the  boiler  and 
operates  equally  well  suspended  as  set  stationary.  Over  25,000  now 
in  use.  Send  for  catalogue. 

PULSOMETER  STEAM  PUMP  CO.,  1707  XehwteYoarKBldg 


GEORCE  CARNELL. 


Philadelphia  Brick  Machine  Works. 

Fire  and  Red  Brick  Presses  all  Sizes.  Machinists  and  Engineers. 


Manufacturer  of  all  kinds  of  Machinery  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Fire 

and  Red  Brick. 


These  Tempering  Machines 
can  be  driven  either  by  Steam 
or  Horse  Power.  The  latest  im¬ 
provement  requires  less  power 
to  run  than  the  old  style  Steam 
Gearing,  and  fitted  up  10  per 
cent,  cheaper. 


*®~Send  for  Circular  and  Price* 
List. 


1819,  1821  and  1823  Germantown  Ave.  and  Fifth  St.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Automatic  T\  T  ¥}  O  C 

Improved  Ulyl  tKo 

ECONOMICAL,  EFFICIENT,  GREAT  CAPACITY. 

For  Clay,  Coal,  Sand,  Marl,'etc. 

Send  for  Catalog  “C.  B.M 

AMERICAN  PROCESS  CO., 

62=64  William  St.,  New  York. 


Steel  Brick  Pallets. 

The  wood  pallet  for  rack  cars  is  a  thing  of  the  past. 

Our  STEEL  PALLET  has  taken  its  place. 

Write  us. 


The  Ohio  Galvanizing  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Niles,  Ohio 
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Williams 

IS  HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

WILLIAMS  Cyclone  Clay  Pulverizers. 

The  Fernholtz  Patent  Mold  Box  for  all  Brick 
Presses. 

WILLIAMS  Brick  Trucks.  Brick  Barrows. 
WILLIAMS  Clay  Elevators. 
WILLIAMS  Clay  Screens.  Clay  Mixers. 
WILLIAMS  Sizing  Machine  for  Arch  Brick. 
WILLIAMS  Keeps  Brickyard  Supplies. 


PL  F.  WILLIHPIS  P1FG.  CO, 

Broadway  and  Montgomery  Sts., 


Williams's  Automatic  Clay  Feeder. 


ST.  LOUIS,  MO.,  U.  S.  A. 


ROESSLER=  H  ASSLACH  ER 
CHEMICAL  COMPANY, 


100  William  Street* 
NE/W  YORK. 


- 

Oxide  Tin. 
Oxide  Cobalt* 
Red  Oxide  Iron* 
Green  Oxide  Chrome, 
White  Oxide  Antimony, 
Black  Oxide  Manganese 
and  all  Chemicals  used  by  the  Clay  Trades* 


GORDON  C.  McNEIL.  President. 


ROBERT  P.  McNEIL,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 


McNeil  Pressed  Brick  Co. 


Manufacturers  of 


Fine  Pressed  Brick,  Molded  and  Ornamental  Brick. 


Proprietors  of 
Newbern  Brick  Works, 
Newbern,  ill. 


OUR  SPECIALTY,  OLD-FASHIONED  RED  FRONT  BRICK. 

tir*nf»r'«l  Offin**!  AGENTS, 

ueneral  unices,  Alonzo  Curtl*  Brick  Company. 

315,  316  and  317  Chemical  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Grant  Park,  ill. 

_  ,  .  ..  Columbus  Brick  and  Terra  Cotta  Co., 

Telephone  No*.  Colombo*.  Ohio. 

Bell,  Main-380,  and  Kinloch.  D-2088.  TIMany  Enameled  Brick  Co.,  Momeace,  III. 


Mention  the  Clay-Worker. 
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Some  Facts  Worth  Knowing. 


Adopt  the  Carless  Drying-  System  for 
Drying  Your  Bricks.  It  is  cheaper  in  first 
cost,  it  costs  less  to  operate  it,  and  last,  but 
not  least,  it  will  give  better  satisfaction  as  to 
quality  and  quantity  of  bricks  dried. 

Hear  what  the  Southern  Brick  Co.,  of 
Pensacola,  Fla.,  have  to  say  about  our  cars: 

“We  are  pleased  to  state  that  we  have  been  using  your  car 
for  some  time  and  find  them  a  great  labor-saver,  and  have  no 
trouble  whatever  in  handling  our  capacity  of  50  M  per  day  with 
ease.  The  Strength  and  Direct  Action  of  your  car  is  a  feature 
that  we  have  not  been  able  to  find  find  in  any  other  car  of  that 
class.  We  wish  you  much  success. 

This  company  has  bought  our  cars  to  re¬ 
place  some  of  other  makes,  and  they  are 
more  than  pleased  with  the  change.  We  can 
do  the  same  for  you.  Give  us  a  trial. 


ttmnM  awl  susptwM  millers 

the  distinguishing  nnV  DARIO 
feature  of  our  Util  lAllO. 


Other  valuable  features  which  our  catalogue 
fully  describes. 


American  Drier  Company, 

Knoxville,  Tenn. 


EAGLE  IRON  WORKS, 
Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


LEWIS  AND  CLARK  EXPOSITION 


65® 


PORTLAND,  Ore. 


From  St.  Paul 


3cT?S 


ROUND 

TRIP 


*45 


See  the 


YELLOWSTONE  NATIONAL  PARK 


C.  P.  O’DONNELL  Dist.  Pass.  Agent, 

42  Jackson  Place,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Send  four  cents  for  LEWIS  AND  CLARK  BOOKLET  to 

A.  M.  CLELAND,  General  Passenger  Agent,  .  .  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


LOW  RATES  FROM  ALL  POINTS. 
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“Brick  Kilns.” 

By  Willard  D.  Richardson. 

Sent  free  to  all  who  are  interested 
in  improved  methods  of  burning 
brick — if  request  is  made  upon 
letter- head,  and  signed  by  the 
owner,  a  member  of  the  firm,  or 
an  officer  of  the  company.  Address 

WILLARD  D.  RICHARDSON, 

High  Street  and  llth  Ave.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


.'13  ,  --ft, ■■  .  .  ft,  . 


New  YorK  Blower  Co.’s 

Waste  Heat  Dryers 

Are  Money-Savers. 

We  utilize  up-draft  or  down-draft  kilns. 
We  rebuild  any  old  drier  (steam  or  fur¬ 
nace.)  Write  for  our  catalogue,  No.  54 


The  New  York  Blower  Co., 

Office: 

Factory :  CHICAGO, 

BUCYRUS,  OHIO.  25th  Place  and  Stewart  Ave. 


‘~cr,u‘irr‘  j‘~BOuinrrv/orr^u‘'Trr>. 
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Save  Money  by  Using  a  Crusher 
Before  Grinding  Your  Clay. 


Sterrit  Thomas  Foundry  Co  . 

“iSKSSTsS”4  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


THE  STANDARD 
BRICK  MACHINES 

- MANUFACTURED  BY - 

A.  M.  <3  W.  H.  WILES  CO., 

GRASSY  POINT,  ROCKLAND  CO.,  N.Y. 


These  Molding  Machines  have  been  in  constant  use 
for  over  40  years,  and  are  the  original  of  all  machines 
now  made  that  use  a  Pug  Mill  and  Sqaure  Press,  and  are 
the  best  and  most  economical  machines  now  in  use. 

Being  established  here  in  1845,  and  having  made  a 
specialty  of  the  manufacture  of  all  articles  used  in  Brick¬ 
making  since  that  year,  and  constantly  making  improve¬ 
ments,  we  are  now  enabled  to  offer  parties  the  best  and 
cheapest  now  in  use. 

We  have  fitted  up  many  of  the  largest  Brick  Yards 
in  the  United  States,  and  are  prepared  to  furnish  every¬ 
thing  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Brick  in  any  part  of 
the  country.  Correspondence  solicited. 

Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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AMONG  JEFFREY  LABOR  =  SAVING  DEVICES 

ARE, 

“CENTURY”  RUBBER  BELT  CONVEYORS 


Elevating, 
Power- 
Transmitting, 
Crushing, 
Screening 
Machinery, 
Electric  and 
Storage  Battery 
Locomotives 
For  Mills,  Mines, 
Factories, 
Industrial  and 
Power  Plants. 


Of  the 

Type  Shown. 
A  Variety  of 
Others 
Illustrated 
in 

Conveyor 
Catalogue 
No.  67A. 
Free  with 
Catalogues 
on 

Other  lines. 


THE  JEFFREY  MFG.  COMPANY, 


COLUMBUS,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 


NEW  YORK. 

PITTSBURG. 


CHICAGO. 

KNOXVILLE,  TENN. 


DENVER. 

CHARLESTON,  W.  VA. 


The  Marion  Steam  Shovel  Co. 


GEORGE  W.  BARNHART,  Western  Mgr., 
No.  4  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


MARION,  OHIO. 


F.  H.  HOPKINS  &  CO.,  Agents, 
Montreal,  P.  Q,. 


If  your  capacity  is  25,000  brick  per  day,  or  over,  you  ought  to  be  interested  in  the  Steam  Shovel 
proposition.  We  build  machines  from  20  to  95  tons  in  weight,  having  dipper  capacities  of  ^  to  5  cubic  yards. 
We  have  over  100  Shovels  to-day  in  Brick  Yard  Service,  and  do  not  believe  that  the  shale  or  clay  bank  exists 
that  cannot  be  successfully  handled  by  them.  Will  you  give  us  an  opportunity  to  figure  with  you  ? 


MODEL  “20”  TRACTION  SHOVEL,  1^-YARD  DIPPER. 
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ggy§>  THE: 


NO.  1  AUGER  BRICK  MACHINE. 


Dry  Pans 
Wet  Pans 
Elevators 


Automatic  Tables 
Hand  Tables 
Represses 

Send  for  Our  New  Catalog . 


Pug  Mills 
Drier  Cars 
Disintegrators 


LL 


The  Bonnot  Company,  Canton,  O. 


J 
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Auger  Machine.  Combination  Machine. 

1  UP-TO-DATE  iTACHINERYl 


1904  Model  Berg  Press. 


For  making  all  kinds  of  Brick — 
Dry  Pressed,  Wire  Cut,  Sand  Moulded. 

BRICKYARD  SPECIALTIES 
LABOR-SAVING  DEVICES 
FULL  LINE  OF  SUPPLIES 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

CHICAGO  BRICK  MACHINERY  CO., 
Great  Nortnerq  Bldg.,  Ho.  77  Jackson  Blvd.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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EL*  NATIONAL  BRICK  DRYER 


Barboursville,  W.  Ya.,  December  20,  1904. 

Gentlemen  : 

We  are  operating  your  Dryer  with  EXHAUST  STEAM  and  turning 
out  more  brick  than  the  guarantee  calls  for.  We  are  highly  pleased  in 
all  respects.  THE  GUYAN  VALLEY  BRICK  CO. 


The  National  Patented 


STEEL  FOUNDATION  and 
STEEL  ROOF  SUPPORTS 

Eliminate  All  Woodwork 
Below  the  Ceiling  Line. 


Dry  Your  Briclz  With  Dxhau&t  Steam  and  Save  Money • 


THE  NATIONAL  DRIER  AND  CARS  are  Endorsed  by  Representative  Brickmakers  Throughout  the  Country. 
Write  for  descriptive  catalogue.  A  postal  will  bring  it. 


The  National  Dry  Kiln  Company, 


C.  H.  BEALE,  Southern  Manager,  Montgomery,  Ala. 
TATUM  &  BOWEN,  Pacific  Coast  Agents,  Seattle,  Wash., 
Portland,  Ore.,  and  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


1118  East  Maryland  St., 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


Barron’s  Tender  Clay 
Chieago  Iron  Clad 


Equipped  with  newest  and  most  practical  appliances  for  economy  and  perfect 
work.  Always  successfully  applied  to  meet  the  needs  of  different  clays  and  clay 
products.  _ 


BARRON  DRYER  COMPANY, 

Temple  Court  Building,  225  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


D^VEf^S 
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The  Multiple  Down-Draft  Kiln. 

An  improvement  on  the  Down-draft,  as  well  as  the  old  style  continuous.  A  battery  of  about  eight  ordinary  size  round  down-draft  kilns,  which  are 
connected  by  a  scientific  arrangement  of  flues  so  that  the  draft  and  combustion  draws  from  kiln  to  kiln.  If  the  kiln  is  under  full  fire,  the 
combustion  draws  into  the  next  kiln  for  steaming  and  heating.  When  kiln  under  full  fire  is  closed,  the  next  kiln  is  ready  for  full  fire.  The 
heat  from  the  cooling  kilns  is  utilized  for  combustion  draft  of  the  kiln  under  fire.  The  withdrawing  heat  from  the  cooling  kiln  is  governed  by  a 
damper  as  much  as  the  clay  ware  will  stand  without  checking,  or  the  heat  may  be  left  for  some  time  before  withdrawing.  A  battery  of  eight  kilns 
is  best  so  that  setting  in  the  green  ware,  steaming,  heating,  full  fire  cooling,  and  taking  the  ware  out  of  the  kilns,  can  be  continued  indefinitely, 
insuring  a  steady  operation. 

For  clay  or  shale  of  a  very  rich  nature  the  square  kilns  are  better  adapted  to  a  battery  of  eight  kilns,  four  side  by  side  about  16  to  18  feet  wide 
and  20  to  30  feet  long,  leaving  room  enough  between  ends  for  excess.  Specially,  if  clay  ware  is  undergoing  a  very  high  vitrification,  and  annealing. 
The  heat  of  the  cooling  kiln  is  drawn  by  two  horizontal  flues  on  each  side  of  the  crown  without  any  inlet  of  cold  air,  then  utilized  on  other  kilns 
of  green  ware.  The  furnaces  to  my  kilns  are  so  constructed  as  to  form  a  double  hot  air  twin  draft  coking  tal  le.  The  time  to  burn  one  of  my  kilns 
is  about  three  days;  some  clay  may  take  a  little  longer,  others  will  take  less.  I  have  burned  a  kiln  in  60  hours  settled  10  inches  in  a  kiln  set  32 
brick  high,  with  a  stack  105  feet  high. 

Saving  time  in  burning  means  saving  money;  saving  fuel  and  saving  labor —there  is  less  shoveling  to  do.  KAUL  KILNS  are  for  high  grade  clay 
ware,  for  they  burn  as  well  as  any  down  draft  kiln,  and  better  than  the  old  continuous  or  Dutch  kilns.  They  are  easy  to  operate  for  anyone  who 
understands  burning.  Old  kilns,  if  not  too  far  apart,  can  be  altered  to  this  process.  The  kiln  has  been  in  operation  for  three  years.  I  will  rebuild 
kilns,  or  construct  new  ones,  and  guarantee  results.  FOR  INFORMATION,  WRITE  TO 

KILN  PATENTED  March  23,  1904.]  C.  F.  KAUL  Madison.  Neb. 


HAIGI’S  NEW  SYSTEM  OF  CONTINUOUS  KILN. 

Arranged  to  Suit  All  Locations.  These  Kilns  Can  be  Seen  Burning 

Roofing  Tile,  Dry  Pressed  Facing, 

Paving  and  Common  Building  Brick. 


POINTS  OF  SUPERIORITY.  Cheapness  in  Construction.  Easy  to  Understand  and  Operate.  Perfectly  free  from  any  Nuisance.  Will 
save  more  than  one-half  of  the  fuel  used  on  other  kilns.  Specially  adapted  for  Utilizing  Waste  Heat  for  Drying  Purposes,  and  which  is  being 
done  most  successfully. 

HAIGH'S  KILN  ARCH  RAISER — Every  brickmaker  who  has  kilns  with  an  arch  on  should  have  one. 

F°particukrs,  address  TT.  UA.IGH,  Brick  Works  Bnghieer,  Gatskill,  AT.  F. 


The  EUDALY  DRAFT  KILNS. 


STEAM  and  AIR  BLOWER  and  HOT  AIR  DRYING  SYSTEM. 


These  kilns  are  built  round  or  square  and  of  any  size  to  suit  the  kind  oi  wares,  and  daily  capacity  oi  the  plant. 
Burns  uniform  and  all  hard.  Economical  in  constiuction  and  operation. 

The  Eudaly  Combination  Furnace  burns  any  kind  of  fuel.  This  is  the  best  furnace  known  for  burning  wood, 

coal,  slack  coal  or  wood  and  coal  combined. 

The  Eudaly  Adjustable  Steam  and  Air  Blower  is  something  new  and  is  especially  adapted  to  the  burning  oi 

culm  or  coal  dust  economically. 

The  Eudaly  System  of  utilizing'  the  waste  heat  from  cooling  kilns  is  one  of  the  greatest  fuel  savers  known. 

W.  A.  EUDALY,  $09  Muslim  Bldg.  Cincinnati,  OHIo. 


.fgfejT <$&& 
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BRAUN’S  COMBINATION  KILN. 


(PATENTED.) 


For  testing 


Cary  Hydrocarbon  Burner, 


Clay,  BricR,  Earthenware 


and  other 

Ceramic  Products 


operated  with  a 


which  produces  the  hottest  flame 
obtainable  with  liquid  fuel. 

Easily  operated  at  small  expense. 

Results  obtained  can  be  duplicated 
at  any  time. 

Write  for  descriptive  matter — free 
for  the  asking. 


F.  W.  Braun  Co., 

Los  Angeles  Ci  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


THE  YOUNGREN  CONTINUOUS  KILN. 


Office  of 

TIFFANY  ENAMELED  BRICK  COMPANY, 

Awarded  Grand  Prize 
Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition. 

Momence,  Ill.,  April  12,  1905. 

P.  L.  Youngren,  Esq.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.: 

Dear  Sir — Replying  to  your  favor  of  the  10th  inst.,  we  take  pleasure  in  testifying  to 
the  merits  of  the  “Youngren  Continuous  Kiln”  (12  chambers)  which  we  are  now  using, 
and  have  been  using  since  July  6,  1903.  With  it  we  are  able  to  burn  our  biscuit  brick  with 
a  large  saving  of  fuel,  using  one  twenty-ton  car  of  coal  where  we  formerly  used  three  for 
the  same  quantity  of  brick. 

Our  biscuit  brick  are  carried  to  a  temperature  higher  than  the  ordinary  pressed  brick, 
and  there  is  no  trouble  either  in  obtaining  any  degree  of  heat  required,  and  it  is  easy  to 
control  and  keep  even  temperature  throughout  the  kiln.  Either  an  oxidizing  or  reducing 
fire  can  be  had,  and  the  heat  thrown  into  any  part  of  the  kiln  desired. 

Wishing  you  continued  success,  and  with  kindest  regards  from  all  here,  we  are 
Very  truly  yours,  TIFFANY  ENAMELED  BRICK  CO. 

J.  Vanlnwagen,  Jr.,  Vice-President. 


The  only  continuous  kiln  adapted  to  the  burning  of  high  grade  brick.  No  coal  put  on 
the  brick.  The  coal  is  converted  into  gas  before  entering  the  kiln,  resulting  in  uniform  and 
clean  burns.  Absolute  control  of  the  heat.  No  experiment.  Write  for  further  informa¬ 
tion  to 
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MARTIN 


CLAYWORKING 

MACHINERY. 


“  GUARANTEED  L°  GIVE  SATISFACTION. 

Strength . Durability  ....  Simplicity 

Are  Combined  in  Each  Machine. 


Our 

Style  “P” 

All  Iron  and  Steel 
Soft  Mud 
Sand  Faced 
Steam  Power 
Brick  Machine 
has  no 
equal. 

May  we  name  you 
a  price? 


We  furnish 
Everything  a 
Brickmaker  Needs. 


--*■  contemplate  putting  in  a  Dryer 

JJO  JL  OU  before  next  fall?  Let  us  tell  you 

about  the  MARTIN  SYSTEM.  .  . 


The  Henry  Martin  Brick  Machine  Mfg.  Co.  (g&SKSS™®)  Lancaster,  Pa. 


BUY  OF  US. 

New  Haven  Brick  Machines  are  by  actual  weight  and  meas¬ 
urement  the  heaviest  soft  clay  brick  machines  on  the  market. 
They  are  thoroughly  reliable  and  all  right. 


No  one  gives  more  for  money  invested  than  we  do.  If  you 
want  first-class  brick  machines  that  will  not  break  down  Buy  of  Us. 
If  you  want  a  machine  that  will  cost  nothing  for  repairs  Buy  of  Us. 
If  you  want  a  machine  that  will  turn  out  first-class  brick  every  day 
in  the  week,  every  week  in  the  month,  and  every  month  in  the 
year,  Buy  of  Us. 

The  EASTERN  MACHINERY  CO., 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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THE  POTTS 


HORIZONTAL 

Brick  flachines 


Well  built  of  good  material. 

H  ave  the  largest  tempering  capacity. 

Make  a  brick  having  clean,  shai*p 
corners  and  smooth  surfaces. 

Simple  in  construction,  strong  and  dur¬ 
able. 


Disintegrators 

having  chilled  rolls,  ring  oiling 
bearings  and  adjustable  steel 
cutting  bars  made  in  any  size 
required,  single  or  compound. 


Sanders 

which  do  the  work  perfectly, 
with  no  wear  on  moulds;  they 
have  no  light,  complicated 
parts  to  wear  or  break. 


We  manufacture  a  complete  line  of  Brickyard  Supplies,  Clay  Cars, 
Winding  Drums,  Pug  Mills,  Trucks,  Barrows  and  Moulds. 

Write  for  our  new  Catalog. 


C.  Sc  J\.  POTTS 


Sc  — — ., 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Mention  The  Clay- Worker. 


SWE:  CErf  t/'-JVO 
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EXPLANATION. 


The  following  letter  requires  some  explanation  to  be  thoroughly  un¬ 
derstood,  as  follows:  The  Indiana  Brick  Co.,  of  Anderson,  Ind.,  operate 

a  two-machine  brick  plant.  About  one  year  ago  they  were  persuaded  by 

» 

one  of  our  competitors  to  put  their  machine  alongside  of  the  Potts,  they 
giving  a  strong  guarantee  that  it  should  do  more  and  better  work  than 
was  being  done  by  the  Potts  machine. 

UHE  FOLLOWING  LETTER  SHOWS 

THE  RESULT . 

INDIANA  BRICK  CO. 

Manufacturers  of 

Red  Brick,  Paving,  Building,  Sewer,  etc. 

Anderson,  Ind.,  April  17,  1905. 

C.  &  A.  Potts  &  Co., 

Indianapolis,  Ind.: 

Gentlemen — We  have  both  of  your  mills  running  now  and 
making  75,000  (capacity  of  dryer)  good,  clean,  square  brick  every 

day.  The  old  H - is  sitting  outside  of  the  building.  At  any 

time  now  that  you  want  to  send  anyone  up,  you  can  show  them 
two  Potts  machines  in  operation.  Very  truly  yours, 

INDIANA  BRICK  CO. 

MORAL  — Don’t  follow  in  the  steps  of  the  Indiana  Brick  Co. 
and  be  lead  astray  by  the  claim  of  our  competitors  that  their  machine  is 
just  as  good  as  the  Potts.  It  is  expensive,  and  there  is  no  such  machine 
on  the  market  today.  The  Potts  Horizontal  Machine  is  the  best,  and  has 
no  equal.  Write  for  catalogue  and  prices. 

C.  &  A.  POTTS  &  GO., 

Indianapolis.  Ind. 


Mention  the  CLAY- WORKER 
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fiere  IT  is — - 

The  “soft  mud”  brick  machine  having  the  largest  press-box,  the  most 
tempering  capacity,  the  strongest  working  parts,  the  easiest 
running  and  longest-lived  of  any  similar  type  of  machine. 


(With  Bevel  Gearing.) 


:  iiS-i  .  ■ 


It  has  the  largest  press  and  press-box  by  actual  measurement. 

It  gives  three  times  the  tempering,  as  pugging  shaft  runs  three  revolutions 
to  each  mold  of  brick.  In  all  other  machines  of  similar  type  this  shaft  runs  only  one 
revolution  to  each  mold  of  brick. 

One  shaft  does  tempering  and  forces  clay  under  press. 

Another  shaft  operates  press  plunger  and  mould  operating  device. 

This  eliminates  the  troubles  in  machines  of  similar  type,  as  they  do  all  these  things 
with  one  shaft  only,  and  experience  has  shown  it  is  too  much  for  one  shaft  to  do. 


[See  Next  Page  ] 


THE: 
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We 

Build 

the 

Well 

Known 

“MONARCH" 

(6  styles) 

and  the 
“IRON 
QUAKER” 
Brick 
Machines. 


WRITE 
to  us 
regarding 
Disinte¬ 
grators, 
Pug  Mills, 
Mould 
Sanders, 
Sand  Dryers, 
Smooth-roll 
Crushers, 
Moulds, 
Barrows, 
Trucks, 
Winding 
Drums, 
Dump  Carts, 
Elevators, 
Dump  Tables 
and  all 
kinds  of 
Kiln 

Castings. 


REMEMBER : 

You  are  losing 
money  wheeling 
brick  unless  you 
have  our 

ROLLER-BEARING 

BARROWS. 


me  Wellington  Machine  Go., 

WELLINGTON, 

Send  for  Catalogue.  OHIO. 


The  “Duke  of  Wellington”  Brick  Machine. 


Hercules 


CAPACITY,  40,000  TO  50,000  IN  10  HOURS, 


The  Best 
Machines  and 
Supplies 
in  the 

United  States. 

Standard 
Brick  Machines, 
Sanders, 
Hoists, 
Dump  Cars, 
Belt  Elevators, 
Clay  Conveyors, 
Dryer  Cars, 
Sand  Dryers, 


Pug-Mills, 
Dump  Tables, 
Barrows, 
Brick  Wagons, 
Dump  Carts, 
Molds  a 
Specialty 
(any  desired 
shape.) 

In  fact. 
Everything 
in  the 

Way  of  Supplies, 


New  Plant  of  the  Horton  Mfg.  Co.,  at  Painesville,  Ohio, 


Brick  Plants  equipped  with  our  Steam  Dryer,  with  Self-Regulating-  De¬ 
vice  save  the  operater  money.  We  are  prepared  to  install  machinery  and 
other  necessaries  for  brickyards  in  the  shortest  possible  time,  and  our  prices 
are  right.  Let  us  hear  of  your  wants. 


The  Horton  JVlanufaeturing  Company 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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SIMPLE 

STRONG 

AND 

SUCCESSFUI 


Arnold=Creager  Co.’s 

S.  5.  S. 

Brick  flachine. 


Jm 


If  you  are  looking  for  the  machine  that  has  the  most  good  qualities,  please  investigate  this 

one.  It  has  all  the  desirable  features  found  in  any  horizontal  soft  mud  steel  and  iron  machine,  price  in= 
eluded.  You  can  see  for  yourself — one  pair  Gears,  one  Countershaft,  with  friction  clutch,  Inside  Press,  Auto¬ 
matic  Mould  Relief,  Drop  Table.  All  parts  easily  accessible. 


A  complete  line  of  Soft  Mud  BricK  Machinery,  Pug  Mills,  Disinte¬ 


grators,  Winding  Drums,  Clay  Cars 


Roller  Bearing  Brick  Barrow. 


Good  Assortment  of  Barrows  and  T rucks,  including  our  Spring  Brick 
Wagon,  either  wood  or  steel. 

A  full  line  of  high-grade  brick  and  tile  yard  supplies. 


etc. 

PERFECTION  MOULDS. 


[Patented  Jan.  28,  1902.1 


No  more  bother  with  vents. 

Makes  first-class  brick. 

Does  what  brickmakers  have  been  looking  for  for 
years. 

Have  been  tried  and  found  successful. 

Get  our  catalog  and  prices  before  you  buy. 


THE  ARNOLD-CREAOER  CO., 

Cable  Address,  “Automatic.’’  New  London  and  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  U.  5.  A. 
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A  HOIST. 

The  No.  28  Bevel  Geared  Hoist  is  a  new 
one;  built  the  way  they  put  up  good  ma= 
chines  nowadays.  The  frame  and  drum  are 
one=piece  castings;  bearings  self=oiling  and 
everything  about  it  is 

STRONG,  RIGID,  DURABLE,. 


SPECIFICATIONS. 

Weight,  3,000  pounds.  Length  of  frame,  5  ft.  4  in.  Width  of  frame,  4  ft.  6  in.  Gears,  4  in.  face,  1  54  in.  pitch 
Drum  shaft,  354  in.  diameter.  Driving  shaft,  254  in.  diameter.  Length  of  drum  between  flanges,  28  inches.  Di¬ 
ameter  of  drum,  20  inches.  Projection  of  flanges,  5  inches.  Width  of  brake  band,  5  inches.  Bearings  self-oil¬ 
ing.  Brake  lever  may  be  located  upon  either  side  of  drum  lever.  Driving  shaft  and  pulley  may  be  located  either 
as  shown  in  cut  or  upon  opposite  corner,  according  to  specifications  of  the  order.  Driving  pulley,  30  in.  diam¬ 
eter,  10  in.  face.  Speed,  250  to  300  revolutions  per  minute. 

We  have  three  patterns  of  hoist  in  addition  to  this 
one;  including  both  spur=geared  and  bevel=geared  ma= 
chines;  some  of  them  large  and  some  small.  We  can  taKe 
care  of  anybody’s  hoist  requirements  at  the  right  price. 

H.  BREWER  6  CO.  * 


THE:  C£>-ri 6/— WO'&TC.EZL 
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THE  BICKERSTAFF  BRICK  COMPANY. 

Manufacturers  of 

Plain,  Ornamental  and  Pressed  Brick. 

Columbus,  Ga.,  April  i,  1905. 

Messrs.  J.  C.  Steele  &  Sons,  Statesville,  N.  C.: 

Gentlemen  —  We  enclose  herewith  settlement  for  the  brick  machine.  We  take 
pleasure  in  stating  that  the  machine  is  <-0.  K.”  in  every  respect  and  runs  as  easily  as  a 
sewing  machine.  It  makes  many  brick  and  good  brick.  Need  we  add  that  we  are 
thoroughly  pleased.  Wishing  you  the  SUCCESS  that  your  machine  so  richly  deserves, 
we  are,  Very  truly, 

BICKERSTAFF  BRICK  COMPANY, 

By  A.  H.  Bickerstaff. 

(This  company  is  using  our  No.  5  Brick  Machine  with  Continuous  Rotary  Automatic 
End  Cutting  Table. ) 


The  STEELE  No.  5  MACHINE 


WRITE,  FOR  NEW  CATALOGUE,  No.  8  AND  BOOKLET  “RECENT  RESULTS.” 


J.  C.  STEELE  &  SONS 

STATESVILLE,  N.  C. 

SUCCE.SS  BRICK  MACHINERY  CO.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Western  Agents. 


IS  ALL  THAT  A  HIGH  GRADE  BRICK  MACHINE  SHOULD  BE. 


All  the  principal  bearings  are  on  the  main  frame,  and  the  outerboard  bearing  is  on 
the  same  foundation.  All  pinions  are  of  steel,  and  the  machine  is  built  for  the  most 
exacting  service  in  the  largest  brick  plants.  In  connection  with  our  CONTINUOUS 
ROTARY  CUTTER  it  makes  a  brick  machine  the  equal,  we  think,  the  superior,  of 
any  on  the  market.  Capacity,  50,000  to  100,000  bricks  per  day.  Weight,  approximately, 
20,000  pounds. 


yw£r~G£>  -/i  vi 
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The  J.  D.  Fate  Co. 

Plymouth,  Richland  Co.,  Ohio. 


“IMPERIAL.” 

This  is  the  Imperial  size  Combined  Machine,  and  in  the  cut  of  this  machine  we  have  left  off  the  gear  cover  so  as  to  show 
the  bridge  and  boxing  in  which  the  rear  end  of  the  pug  shafts  run  and  by  which  these  shafts  are  supported,  giving  additional 
strength  and  making  them  more  rigid.  This  we  consider  one  of  the  most  valuable  features  of  the  machine. 

This  machine  is  arranged  for  making  drain  tile,  and  has  a  vertical  attachment  for  large  tile.  Weight  of  machine,  12,000 
pounds ;  capacity,  30,000  to  50,000  brick  per  day. 

Our  “Premier”  Machine  is  built  on  the  same  lines  as  the  “Imperial,”  except  larger  and  heavier.  It  has  a  capacity  of  from 
6o,ooo'to  100,000  brick  per  day  and  weighs  20,000  pounds. 


“HUMMER.” 


1  his  was  the  first  of  our  Combined  Machines  and  has  proven  its  worth  on  many  a  hard  fought  field.  It  is  made  better  now 
than  ever  before,  and  the  man  who  wants  a  medium  capacity  machine  will  make  no  mistake  in  buying  it.  Weight,  7,000 
pounds  ;  capacity,  25,000  to  30,000  brick  per  day. 


Mention,  the  Clay-Worker. 
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HIGHEST  POINT  OF  PER 
FECTION  ACHIEVED 
BY  THE  WONDER, 


It  works  clays  where  other 
machines  fail. 

We  are  specialists  in  our 
line,  and  difficult  cases  are 
sent  to  us  for  treatment. 

Our -experience  has  been 
large  and  varied,  and  may  be 
of  value  to  you. 

Our  service  is  yours  for  the 
asking.  Write  us. 


Our 

Line 

is 

Complete. 


We  manufacture  brick  machines,  drain 
tile  machinery,  brick  and  tile  cutting 
tables,  automatic  cutters,  clay  preparing 
and  clay  reducing  machinery  and  a  full 
line  of  brickyard  supplies. 


The  Wallace  flfg.  Co. 

FRANKFORT,  IND.,  U.  S.  A. 


Mention  the  Clay-Worker. 
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Office  of 

MT.  OLIVE  BRICK  COMPANY, 

Manufacturers  of 

Building  and  Paving  Brick. 

Daily  Capacity,  30,000. 

Mt.  Olive,  Miss.,  April  10,  1905. 

Success  Brick  Machinery  Co.,  Memphis,  Tenn.: 

Gentlemen — In  reply  to  your  inquiry  of  3d  inst.  as  to  how  our  No.  4  Brick  Machine 
and  Perfection  Cutter  is  working,  we  take  pleasure  in  saying  that  it  is  all  you  recommend 
it  to  be,  and  from  the  day  we  started  it  until  now  it  is  giving  perfect  satisfaction.  We  ap¬ 
preciate  it  more  fully  for  the  fact  we  were  inexperienced  when  we  started  out  and  bought 
a  machine  that  we  consider  now  perfectly  worthless  and  a  continual  expense.  We  would 
not  give  our  No.  4  Machine  for  any  machine  we  know,  for  it  makes  brick  perfect,  good 
and  fast. 

Now  as  to  the  Cutter,  we  can’t  say  enough  for  it.  It  is  indeed  perfect;  works  like  a 
charm,  and  is  always  ready  for  duty,  and  cuts  the  brick  square.  In  fact,  we  don’t  see  any 
room  for  improvement.  It  has  never  given  us  a  moment’s  trouble. 

We  would  be  glad  to  have  you  send  anyone  here,  or  have  them  write  us,  that  con¬ 
templates  buying  a  machine,  and  we  will  take  pleasure  in  showing  them  the  machine  in 
operation.  We  would  like  to  see  everybody  have  a  good  machine,  one  that  is  not  always 
broken  down.  Yours,  etc.,  MT.  ODIVE  BRICK  CO. 


The  above  is  a  sample  of  numerous  letters  received  from  our  customers.  Why  not 
install  SUCCESS  Machinery  and  be  a  successful  brickmaker  ? 

Our  line  consists  of  five  sizes  in  stiff-mud  machines,  four  sizes  soft-mud  and  two  sizes 
dry-press,  including  full  and  complete  line  of  preparatory  machinery  for  any  size  or  style 
of  machine  selected.  Please  do  not  forget  REID’S  SUCCESS  BRICK  CARS, 
they  are  truly  successes  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  and  recognized  by  all  as  being  the 
most  perfect  brick  cars  in  the  world. 


Success  BricK  Machinery  Company, 

Corner  Georgia  and  Tennessee  Streets, 

MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

Cable  Address:  “Success,”  Memphis,  Tenn.,  U.  S.  A. 


^d§>  2XE:  CZ>t3<5/— 
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The  American  Clay  Machinery  Co.,  Bucyrus,  Ohio, U.S. A. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  many  Superior  Machines  we  manufacture  for  the  Clay  Trade. 

Large  cuts  and  full  discretions  of  these  and  a  hundred  other  machines  we  make  will  be  sent  upon  request. 


Built  Kali! 
iffjnftght 


DRY  PRESS  BRICK 
MACHINERY. 

We  build  a  full  line  of 
Dry  Press  brick  machin¬ 
ery.  We  have  four  styles 
and  eight  sizes,  ranging 
in  capacity  from  l,00n  to 
3,000  brick  per  hour.  This 
cut  is  our  four  mold, 
Model  B  press,  especially 
adapted  to  Sand -Lime 
brick.  Write  for  com¬ 
plete  catalogue. 


REPRESSES. 

We  build  a  large  and  com¬ 
plete  line  of  represses,  in  six 
sizes  and  styles.  Capacity  runs 
from  6‘X)  to  2,500  brick  per  hour. 
Send  for  our  complete  cata¬ 
logue  This  cut  is  our  double 
mold  Eagle  Repress. 


NO.  2.  GIANT  AUGER  BRICK  MACHINE. 

We  build  ten  sizes  and  styles  of  Auger  Machines.  Capacities  1,500  to 
10,000  brick  per  hour.  Write  for  complete  style. 


NO.  40.  f'AUGER  MACHINE  FOR  HOLLOW  WARE. 


SEMI  AUTOMATIC  AND  HAND 
POWER  CUTTERS. 


NO.  23.  ELECTRICAL  DRIVEN,  LOW  FRAME,  COMBINED 

MACHINE. 

We  make  a  full  ine  of  electrical  driven  clayworking  machinery.  Send 
or  catalogue. 


We  make  twenty-five  styles  of  semi¬ 
automatic  and  hand  power  cuiters  for 
hrick,  tile  and  hollow  ware.  Write  for 
full  list  and  description. 


SOFT  MUD  BRICK  MACHINES. 

Our  Eagle  Steam  and  Horsepower  Brick 
Machines  are  the  best  built  for  small  capac¬ 
ity.  They  are  complete  with  molds,  etc. 

Write  for  our  soft  mud  booklet  These  ma¬ 
chines  are  especially  adapted  for  export. 

NO.  38.  DOUBLE  SHAFT  PUG  MILL. 

We  build  twenty  different  styles  and  sizes  of  pug  mills  to  suit  the 
needs  of  varying  clays.  Send  for  complete  list  and  description. 

DRY  PRESS,  STIFF  MUD  AND  SOFT  MUD  BRICK  MACHINERY.  SAND  LIME  BRICK  MACHINERY,  CEMENT 
AND  POTTERY  MACHINERY.  WASTE  HEAT  AND  STEAM  DRYERS. 

EVERYTHING  NEEDED  BY  THE  CLAYWORKERS. 
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IN O  OTHER  = 

AUTOMATIC  CUTTER 

Is  ‘‘Just  as  Good”  as  This. 


Why  waste  time  and  money  using  Cutters  which  are  frequently  out 
of  order  and  cannot  be  depended  upon  to  do  good  work? 

Why  not  produce  brick  ot  finest  quality  when  it  can  be  done 
with  less  expense? 

A  multitude  of  others  have  found  it  profitable  to  use  this  Apparatus. 
Why  should  you  not  use  it  also? 

You  will  be  satisfied  with  it. 

We  will  prove  this  statement  if  you  will  give  us  opportunity. 


E.  1W.  FREESE  &  CO., 

Gallon,  Ohio. 


Mention  the  Clay-Worker. 
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Union  Brick  Machines 

With  Pug  Mill  Combined. 


UNION  BRICK  MACHINE  (SPECIAL  SIZE.) 


UNION  BRICK  MACHINE  NO.  I  SIZE. 


We  build  these  Machines  in  five  (5)  sizes. 

Their  reputation  tor  convenience,  economy  and  satisfactory  ser¬ 
vice  generally  is  established  by  their  use  in  scores  of  the  best  Brick  Plants. 


E.  IW.  FREESE  Sc  CO., 


Gallon,  Ohio. 


Mention  the  Clay-Worker. 
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SAVE  LABOR,  SAVE  EXPENSE 

That  Makes  Profits. 


This  car  is  specially  de¬ 
signed  for  the  drying  of 
soft  mud  brick,  using 
wooden  or  steel  pallets. 
Special  attention  is  called 
to  the  steel  plate  gussets 
trussing  the  lower  ends 
of  the  uprights,  which  is 
much  superior  to  the  cast 
brackets. 


No.  245 A.  Double  Deck  Tunnel  Dryer  Car.  Wooden  Decks. 

FOR  SIZE.S  AND  PRICES,  WRITE 


The  Cleveland  Car  Company, 

"West  Paris.,  Ohio. 


The  Best  for  the  Least  Money. 

Our  Complete  Combined  Outfit,  Consisting  of  the  Extra  Heavy  Iron  Quaker 
BricK  Machine,  Spiral  Pug  Mill  and  Mold  Sanding  Machines. 


THIS  OUTFIT  is  intended  for  fire 
brick,  common  brick,  or  street  pav¬ 
ers.  Its  capacity  is  only  limited  by  the 
ability  to  handle  the  product. 

As  will  be  seen,  the  manner  of  gear¬ 
ing  has  been  simplified  to  the  utmost 
extent,  thus  reducing  the  power  re¬ 
quired,  so  that  a  fifteen  to  twenty  horse¬ 
power  engine  will  run  it  with  ease. 
No  line  or  counter  shafting  necessary. 
No  extra  pulleys  or  belting,  and  the 
most  reasonable  in  price. 

I  carry  in  stock  a  full  line  of  first- 
class  brickyard  supplies  at  a  very  rea¬ 
sonable  price. 

1905  CATALOGUE  MAILED  FREE  ON 
APPLICATION, 


JAMES  W. 

Successor  to 

S.  K.  FLETCHER. 

W.  L.  KIDNEY,  Sales  Agent,  Ca petown,  South  Africa. 


HENSLEY, 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

J.  L.  NEILSON  &  CO.,  Agent,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba. 
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™eHAKBINGTON»KING  PERFORATING  CO 


Flit  ^F^SCREENS "5 FALI? KTN D S 


PERFORATED  STEEL  FOR  CLAY  SCREENS. 

Samples  or  blue  prints  with  prices  furnished  on  request. 

For  Chute  or  Gravity  Screens,  Shaking  or  Vibrating  Screens,  Revolving  Screens,  Dry  Pan  Screens. 
For  Cleaning  and  Grading  Clay,  Shale,  Sand,  Cement,  Coal,  Stone,  Etc. 

For  Pallets  or  Trays,  Car  Bottoms,  Drying  Floors,  Conveyor  Bottoms,  Separators,  Etc. 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE 
No.  114  Liberty  St. 


No.  231  North  Union  Street, 

CHICAGO,  ILL.,  U.S.  A. 


TOR  DRYERS  i 


i  FOR  DRYERS  j 


Convenient  Saving 

Saving-  is  generally  inconvenient,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  it  necessitates  doing  without. 

Saving  Waste  Heat  is  convenient  saving, 
for  the  reason  that  it  only  requires  doing  with. 

With  it  dry  your  brick  and  your  yearly  income 
will  be  greatly  increased  without  inconvenience. 

Save  Conveniently 


L.  E.  RODGERS  ENGINEERING  CO. 

Waste  Heat  Dryer  Specialists. 

303-305  DEARBORN  ST.  CHICAGO. 
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The  Boyd  Brick  Press 


Four-Mold 

Boyd 

“Special.” 


A  Business  Proposition. 


We  will  send  to  any  responsible  party  a  BOYD  BRICK  PRESS  ON  TRIAL  and  sub- 
ject  to  purchase  after  the  making  and  burning  of  one  or  more  kilns  of  brick.  We  take  the  machine  back  if 

not  satisfactory. 

THE  BOYD  BRICK  PRESS  exerts  greater  pressure,  holds  it  longer,  puts  more  clay  into  brick 
and  makes  stronger  brick  than  any  other  Brick  Press  made.  Especially  adapted  for  working  shales  and  is 
the  only  successful  machine  for  making  fire  brick. 


BpYD  PRESSES  are  fitted  with  our  IMPROVED  PATENTED  MOED  BOX,  the  liners  of 
which  are  made  or  the  hardest  and  toughest  known  metal,  which  can  be  reground  at  low  cost  when  worn 
the  molds  can  be  changed  m  a  few  minutes. 

.  n 'S  More;  Bo>rd  Presses  in  actual  operation  than  of  all  other  Press  Brick  Machines 

combined.  Write  for  General  Catalogue  No.  io. 


Chisholm,  Boyd  White  Company, 

Office  and  Works,  57th  and  Wallace  Sts.  CHICAGO.  ILL,. 


2~HE: 
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The  Boyd  Brick  Press 


The  ’97  Model. 


THE  *97  MODEL  BOYD  BRICK.  PRESS  has  enormous  strength  and  great  durability ;  it 
is  compact ;  the  adjustments  are  convenient ;  it  operates  quietly  and  smoothly ;  the  workmanship  and 
material  are  of  the  best ;  the  design  ingenious,  and  shows  the  most  perfect  application  of  scientific  and 
mechanical  principles  to  the  art  of  brickmaking. 

THE  BOYD  is  the  only  Brick  Press  provided  with  an  independent  adjusting  device  for  regulat¬ 
ing  the  amount  of  clay  in  the  molds  and  the  pressure  on  the  brick.  This  feature  positively  ensures  equal 
pressure  and  finish  on  both  sides  of  the  brick,  and  no  granulated  or  soft  centers. 

Sent  on  trial  and  fully  guaranteed.  Eighty  presses  of  this  pattern  now  in  use.  Cannot  be  broken 
in  pressing  brick.  Write  for  descriptive  catalogue  No.  9. 

Chisholm,  Boyd  White  Company, 

Office  and  Works:  57th  and  Wallace  Sts.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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Do  You  Know— 


That  we  are  building-  the  best  Sand-Lime  Brick  Plants  being-  erected  in  this 
country  today? 

Have  just  completed  and  turned  over  to  the  purchasers  a  double  Sand-Lime 
Plant,  and  made  our  guarantee  good  on  the  trial  run.  Machinery  satisfactory.  Product 
perfect.  Everybody  happy. 

Let  us  tell  you  about  our  machinery,  including  our  celebrated  Ross-Keller  Triple 
Pressure  Brick  Press,  which  has  no  equal  for  strength  and  efficiency. 


For  prices  and  particulars  address 

Ross-Keller  Triple  Pressure  Brick  Machine  Co. 

Fullerton  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  U.  S.  A. 

GEORGE  M.  McDOWELL, 

Sales  Agent  for  Pacific  Coast,  Portland,  Ore. 


3~HE:  C WO  VI 
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The  pernholtz  Brick 


Press. 


Simple— Durable— Economical— Guaranteed. 


THE  NEW  FOUR-MOLD  FERNHOLTZ. 


CLlhy  is  it  the  Best  Dry  Press  Ever  Built? 


i st.  Because  it  exerts  greater  pressure  and  holds  it  4th. 

on  the  material  longer  than  any  other  Dry  Press. 

2nd.  Because  it  takes  less  power  to  operate  it  we  5th. 
use  a  six-inch  belt. 

3rd.  Because  it  is  fitted  with  the  Fernholtz  Patent 

Mold  Box,  the  best  made.  ^th- 


Because  it  costs  less  for  repairs,  and  is  so  con¬ 
structed  that  all  parts  are  accessible. 

Because  it  presses  the  material  from  both  bot¬ 
tom  and  top,  producing  a  uniform  sold  brick  with¬ 
out  granulated  centers. 

Because  it  is  the  only  distinct  cam  movement 
press  on  the  market. 


We  manufacture  Hand  Presses,  Pulverizers,  Mixers  and  a  complete  line 

of  brickyard  supplies. 


The  pernholtz  Brick  CHaehinery  Company 


Boyle  Avenue  and  Old  Manchester  f^oad,  St.  liouis,  CQo. 
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New  Model 
Berg  Brick  Press 


Sold  by 

CHICAGO  BRICK  MACHINERY  CO., 

Great  Northern  Bldg:.  Phiroo-r. 

No.  77  Jackson  Blvd.  ^OlcagO. 


Manufactured  by 

niton  Foundry  k  nine  worts, 

ANDERSON,  IND. 


Still  in  the 


AND 


One  Step 

Further 

Forward. 


Even  stronger  than 
ever,  and  all  self=con= 
tained.  Greater  pres= 
sure  and  fewer  work' 
ing  parts  than  any 
other  machine.  Sim» 
pie,  massive,  compact, 
and  SHIPPED  IN  ONE 
PIECE. 


Back  View. 


cl>ti 6/— wo 
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IDE  BEST  GUIDE 


Stoll  manulaclurlng 


That’s  the  point  we  want  to  emphasize 
this  month. 


The  Best  Guide. 


But  think  it  over, 
Broth  er, 

“The  Press  That 
Scott  Builds” 


is  mighty  good  com¬ 
pany  to  keep  in. 

If  you  don’t  believe 
it,  write  for  that  special 
letter  entitled: 


“A  Good  Name  is  Rather  to  be 
Chosen  Than  Great  Riches.” 


to  a  successful  career  is  found  in  being 

m  GOOD  WWW  FB0P1  THE 

STURT. 


The  Improved  Jtndrus  Four-Mold  Press. 
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Have  you  heard  that  we  are  building  the  Scott  Nine-Foot  Dry 
Pan?  Well,  we  couldn’t  help  it.  Our  friends  made  us  do  it. 


609  Commonwealth  Trust  Bldg. 
ST.  LOUIS. 


The  Grath  Special  Four  and  Five  Mold  Brick  Press 
for  Dry  or  Semi-Dry  Clay  and  Sand-Lime  Brick. 


The  Grath  Special  Two  and  Three  Mold 
Brick  Press. 


The  Grath  Special  One  and  Two  Mold  Brick 
Press,  for  Plain  and  Ornamental  Brick, 
on  Edge  or  on  Flat. 


The  Grath  Special  Hand-Power  Brick 

Press,  for  Plain  and  Ornamental  % 

Press  Brick. 


The  Grath  Revolving  Roofing 
Tile  Press. 

Strongest  and  Simplest  Made. 


Positively  the  Best  Line  of  Press  Brick  and  Roofing  Tile  Machinery 
in  the  Market.  Fully  Guaranteed. 


The  Grath  Up-Draft  Kiln. 


We  have  the  Latest  and  Best  Kilns  for 
Burning  All  Kinds  of  Clay  Ware. 


Our  Improved  Gas  and  Coking  Furnace 
is  the  Best,  Simplest  and  Easiest  to 
Handle,  and  Will  Give  Satisfaction. 


Our  New  Solid  Bottom  Furnace,  With 
Vertical  Grates,  Is  the  Best  Furnace  Ever 
Invented  for  Lump  or  Mine  Run  Coal. 

Will  Produce  Any  Heat  Desired,  and 
Will  Improve  Your  Ware. 


The  Grat 


ooflng  Tile  and  Trimming  Press, 
.ooflng  Tile  Plant 
Without  This  Press. 


The  Grath  Down-Draft  Kiln. 


MACHINERY  DEPARTMENT. 

The  Grath  Dry,  Semi-Dry  Clay  and 
Sand-Lime,  One.  Two,  Four  and  Five 
Mold  Steam  Power  Brick  Presses. 

The  Grath  Dry  and  Semi  -  Dry  Clay 
Hand  Power  Brick  Press. 

The  Grath  Roofing  Tile  Press  (Revolv¬ 
ing-) 

The  Grath  Roofing  Tile  Press  (for  Trim¬ 
mings.) 


SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED. 


am  ~  n  it  . 

■K 

. **■ 

ECONOMY  BU 
*  ST.LOl 

IRNER.  , 
MS  M01 

Economy  Oil  Burners  for  Atomizing  Fuel  or  Crude  Oil  With 
Steam  or  Air  Pressure. 

BEST  AND  CHEAPEST  MADE. 


KILN  AND  FURNACE  DEP’T. 

The  Grath  Up- Draft  Kilns. 

The  Grath  Improved  Perforated 
Floor  Down-Draft  Kilns. 

The  Grath  Combined  Radiating  Floor 
and  Direct  Down-Draft  Kilns  (Round  and 
Square.) 

The  Grath  Down-Draft  Continuous 
Chamber  Kiln. 

The  Grath  Improved  Gas  and  Coking 
Furnaces. 

The  Grath  Improved  Solid  Bottom  Fur¬ 
naces  With  Vertical  Grates. 


Lieber's  Code. 

Cable  Address : 
GRATH,  St.  Louis. 


Illinois  Supply  &  Construction  Co., 

ST.  LOUIS,  mo. 


Long  Distance 
’Phone, 

Bell, 'Main  235. 
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“Huennekes  System” 
Sand-Lime  Bricks  and  Blocks. 
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H.  HUENNEKES  COMPANY, 

Engineers  and  Contractors  for  the 
Erection  of  Sand=Lime  BricK  Factories. 


Western  Office: 

660  MonadnocK  Building, 
Chicago,  Ill. 


Main  Offices  : 
114=118  Liberty  Street, 
New  YorK,  N.  Y. 
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The  World's  Best  Clayworking  Machinery. 

A  full  description  of  these  and  a  hundred  other  machines  we  make  will  be  sent  upon  request. 


THE  AMERICAN  CLAY  MACHINERY  COMPANY 

BUCYRUS,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 

We  build  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  every  class  of  clay  products. 


SEWER  PIPE 
MACHINERY. 

We  build  three  styles  of 
Sewer  Pipe  Presses  together 
with  all  appliances  for  a 
complete  plant.  Send  for 
our  big  catalogue. 


WASTE  HEAT 
AND 
STEAM 
DRYERS. 

We  build  both 
waste  heat  and 
steam  dryers  and 
can  dry  the  most 
tender  clay.  Plans 
and  estimates  fur¬ 
nished  upon  appli¬ 
cation.  We  can 
dry  your  product 
a  t  one-half  the 
present  cost  or 
less.  The  cut  is  of 
our  waste  heat 
dryer  outfit. 


CHAMPION  MOLD 
SANDER. 

This  is  an  excellent  machine  and 
sands  molds  evenly  and  economic¬ 
ally.  It  is  entirely  automatic.  Send 
for  description. 


OUR  LINE  OF  CARS. 

_  ....  _,nd  clay  dump  cars  in  forty 

catalogue,  as  it  is  sure  to  contain  just  what  you  want. 


Send  for  car 


ROOFING  TILE 
PRESS. 

We  build  four  styles  of 
Roofing  Tile  Presses  for 
the  pressing  of  Hip  Rolls, 
Crestings,  etc.  Write  for 
complete  description. 


DRY  AND  WET  PANS. 

We  build  twenty  styles  of  Dry  and  Wet  Pans  in  varying  capacity,  l^iey 
are  all  constructed  of  iron  and  steel  and  are  most  substantial.  A  complete 
description  of  the  full  line  will  be  sent  for  the  asking. 


AUTOMATIC.  END  CUT.  BRICK  CUTTER.  STYLE  “P.” 

For  end-cut  brick  this  machine  is  excellent.  We  build  several  styles  of 
automatic  cutting  tables.  Write  for  particulars 


SAND  MOLD  BRICK 
MACHINE. 

This  machine  is  espe¬ 
cially  adapted  for  sand 
mold  brick.  It  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  machine.  Write 
for  a  complete  descrip¬ 
tion. 


SEE  ADS  ON  PAGES  202  AND  203, 
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ODD  FELLOWS  BUILDING,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


Belleville,  Ill.,  July  24-1905. 

The  Williams  Patent  Crusher  &  Pulv.  Co., 

S t .  Louis ,  Mo . 


Gen  t lemen : -  - 

Replying  to  yours  of  the  11th  inst.  The  #3  Roller 
Breaker  plate  pulverizer  we  purchased  from  you  last  winter  is  giving 
entire  satisfaction.  We  are  enabled  to  work  our  clay  as  damp  as  we 
wish  without  fear  of  choking  the  machine  and  can  regulate  the  grinding 
in  a  few  minutes  with  the  adjustable  Roller  breaker  plate.  The  ma¬ 
chine  has  fully  satisfied  us  in  making  the  change.  Wishing  you  suc¬ 


cess,  we  remain, 

This  machine  shipped  Feb.  1,  1903.  No.  564. 
Total  number  machines  shipped  to  date,  895. 


Yours  truly, 

Anthony  Ittner  Brick  Co 
Per  W.  W.  Ittner. 


FOR  CLAY  DIRECTLY  FROM  THE  BANK. 


U.  S.  PATENTS. 

No.  544,336,  dated  August 
13,  1895. 

No.  11,634, 
dated  Oct.  26th,  1897. 

No.  590,748,  dated 
September  28,  1897. 

No.  589,236,  dated  August 
31  1897. 

No.  604,485,  dated  Mav 
24,  1898. 

No.  646,249, 
dated  March  27,  1900. 

No.  646,250,  dated  March 
27,  1900. 

No.  646,278,  dated  March 
27,  1900. 

No.  657,998,  dated 
September  18.  1900. 

No.  711,688, 
dated  Oct.  21st,  1902. 

Nos.  30,347  and  30,348, 
dated  March  14,  1899. 

No.  726,602,  dated  April 
28  th,  1903. 

No.  728,643,  dated  May 
19th,  1903. 

No.  730,503,  dated  June 
9th,  1903. 


REGULATED  BY  HAND  WHEEL  AND  SCREW. 


FOREIGN  PATENTS 


Germany,  No.  105,777, 
dated  August  31st,  1897. 

England,  No.  19,988, 
dated  Aug.  31st,  1897. 

France,  No.  210,062  dated 
August  31,  1897. 

Belgium,  No.  130,788, 
dated  August  31,  1897. 

India,  No.  434, 
dated  Feb.  14,  1898. 

Canada,  No.  60,048, 
dated  May  17,  1898. 

Germany,  No.  121,320, 
dated  Aug.  28th,  1900. 

England,  No.  15,296, 
dated  Aug.  28th,  1900. 

France,  No.  303,336, 
dated  Aug.  28th,  i900. 

Belgium,  No.  151,807, 
dated  Aug.  28th,  1900. 

Canada,  No.  70,732, 
dated  April  26th,  1901 . 


Williams  Patent  Crusher  and  Pulverizer  Co., 


2701  TO  2711  NORTH  BROADWAY, 


General  Sales  Office,  Suite  545,  Old  Colony  Bldg.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Western  and  Pacific  Office,  42  Stuart  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


ST.  LOUIS,  MO.,  U.  S.  A. 
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JOHNSONBURG  VITRIFIED  BRICK  CO; 

Johnsonburg,  Penn. 

13  Brick  and  Block. 

High  Grade  Fire  Brick.  Samples  on  Application. 

lew  M  Brick  k  Paving  Co., 

Manufacturers  of 

VITRIFIED  PRYING  BRICK. 

Sewer  and  Hard  Building  Brick, 

...  ALSO  •  •  •  • 

Berlin  Vitrified  Brick  that  Withstands  all  Acids. 

204  S.,°Af&  K.  BU1LDINO.  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

PRESTON  BRICK  COMPANY, 

Manufacturer  of 

Vitrified  Shale  Paving  Brick, 

SEWER  AND  HARD  BUILDING  BRICK. 
Hornellsville,  N.  Y. 

SHAWMUT  VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICK  WORKS, 

Shawmut,  Pa.  Alfred  Yates,  Gen.  Mgr. 

Vitrified  Shale  and  Fite  Clay  Paving  Bricks  and  Blocks. 

Burned  in  Yates’  Patent  Kiln. 

Samples  and  Prices  on  Application. 

Do  You  Want  Clay? 

WE  OWN  AND  OPERATE  EXTENSIVE  DE¬ 
POSITS  OF  THE  VERY  BEST  GRADES. 

pi pe  Clays,  TePPSk  Cotta  Clays,  I^ao* 
lin,  and  pipe  and  moulding  Sands. 

Have  been  in  the  business  for  TWENTY- FOUR 
years,  and  are  prepared  to  meet  every  reasonable  demand. 
Unsurpassed  snipping  facilities.  Prices  and  samples  free. 

The  BLOOMFIELD  CLAY  CO., 

(C.  A.  Bloomfield,  Treas.  and  Manager) 

P  O.Box4J3.  METUCHEN,  IN.  J.  ! 

PAVING  DDIPIf  Akin  Rl  nplf  .  SIDEWALK 

building  •  Dnllm  ANU  DLUlm  foundation 

The  Barr  Clay  Co. 

C.  C.  Barr,  Pres.  -  Streator,  III. 

Kushequa  Shale 

VITRIFIED  PAVING  BLOCKS,  GHOCOLATE-RED 
BUILDING  BRICK. 

KUSHEQUA  BRICK  CO.,  Kushequa,  Pa. 

J.  G.  BUTLER,  JR.,  CHAS.  M.  CROOK,  | 

President.  Gen’l  Manager. 

Bessemer  Limestone  Co. 

Youngstown,  Ohio, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

BESSEMER  BLOCK, 

An  unexcelled  repressed  shale  paver. 

Correspondence  solicited. 

VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICK. 

A  valuable  treatise  on  the  manufacture  and  use  of 

Paving  Brick  up-to-date.  By  H.  A.  Wheeler,  E.  M. 

Mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  $1.00. 

T.  A.  RANDALL  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Indianapolis. 

CLAYS  AND  KAOLINS. 

I  have  several  varieties  of  clays  and  kaolins  on 
my  land  and  desire  to  correspond  with  parties  inter¬ 
ested  in  such  materials. 

JOHN  N.  ADAMS,  Del  R^io,  Cocke  Co.,  Tenn. 

STREET  PAVEMENTS 

and  PAVING  MATERIALS. 

A  Manual  of  City  Pavements:  The  Methods  and  Materials  of 

Their  Construction.  For  the  Use  of  Students,  Engi-  I 

neers,  and  City  Officials. 

By  GEORGE  W.  TILLSON,  C.  E., 

President  Brooklyn  Engineers’  Club,  Mem.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  Mem. 

Am.  Soc.  Municipal  Improvements,  and  Prin.  Asst.  Engineer, 
Department  of  Highways,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

8vo.  xli-|-532  pages  ;  60  figures.  Cloth,  $4.00. 

Contents The  History  and  Development  of  Pavements.  Stone, 
Asphalt,  Brick-clays  and  the  Manufacture  of  Paving  Brick. 
Cement,  Cement  Mortar  and  Concrete.  The  Theory  of  Pave¬ 
ments.  Cobble  and  Stone-block  Pavements.  Asphalt  Pave¬ 
ments.  Brick  Pavements.  Wood  Pavements.  Broken-stone  | 
Pavements.  Plans  and  Specifications.  The  Construction  of 
Street-car  Tracks  in  Paved  Streets.  Width  of  Streets  and  Road¬ 
ways,  Curbs,  Sidewalks,  etc.  Asphalt  Plants. 

The  CLAY-WORKER,  Indianapolis. 

The  Eastern  Terra-Gotta,  Brick  and  Tile  Go. 

423  Old  South  Bldg.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Dealer  in  Face  Brick,  Fire  Proofing,  Sewer  Pipe,  Flue  Lin¬ 
ings,  and  all  structural  materials  of  clay. 

Prices  and  estimates  on  application. 
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The  Purington  Paving  Brick  Co., 

of  GALESBURG,  ILLINOIS, 

HAS  the  largest  and  best  equipped  plant  in  the  United  States  for  the  manufacture 
of  Paving  and  Sidewalk  Brick.  The  Galesburg  Paving  Brick  have  a  reputation 
second  to  none,  and  this  Company  points  with  pride  to  its  record  for  quality  of 
.material  and  its  methods  of  conducting  its  business. 

Correspondence  respectfully  solicited. 


How  to  Properly  Construct 
Brick  Streets. 


Drop  us  a  postal  and  we  will  send  you  free  of  charge 
a  complete  set  of 

SPECIFICATIONS. 


TERRE  HAUTE  VITRIFIED  BRICK  CO. 

Successors  to 

TERRE  HAUTE  BRICK  AND  PIPE  CO., 

Terre  Haute,  Ind. 


R.  D.  Culver,  W.  P.  Whitney, 

Pres,  and  Gen’l  Man.  Sec’y  and  Treas. 

The  Wabash  Clay  Co., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  ALL  SHALE 

PAViNG  BRICK  BLOCKS. 

Our  leading  brands  are  Poston  Block,  Wabash  Standards, 
“Specials,”  for  -crossings  on  macadam  streets,  Gutter  Blocks 
and  Columbian  Sidewalk  Brick. 

Our  material  has  for  years  successfully  stood  the  heaviest 
traffic  of  Indianapolis,  Terre  Haute,  East  St.  Louis  and  dozens  of 
other  large  cities  of  Indiana  and  Illinois.  We  ask  investigation 
and  comparison  by  those  seeking  the  best  paving  material.  Sam¬ 
ples  furnished  on  application. 

Office  and  Works  at  VEEDERSBURG,  IND. 


Clinton  Paving 

Brick  Company, 

Manufacturers  of  the  Highest  Quality  of 

Paving  Brick 

Which  are  offered  to  the  municipalities  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  States  under  positive  guarantee  as  to  wearing 
quality.  None  better. 

Prices  and  samples  sent  on  application. 
Correspondence  solicited. 

Office  and  Works:  Clinton,  Ind. 


Western  Brick  Co., 

DANVILLE,  ILL. 

Western  Pavers, 
Impervious  Red  Building 
Brick  Wire  Cut  and  Repressed. 

Capacity,  60,000,000  Yearly. 
FIV/E  RAILROADS. 


T.  B.  McAVOY,  President.  FRANK  B.  McAVOY,  Sec.  and  Treas. 

McAvoy  Vitrified  Brick  Co., 

of  PHILADELPHIA,  PENNSYLVANIA. 

Is  the  largest  and  best  equipped  plant  in  the  East  for  the  manufacture  of 
Paving  Brick.  All  brick  sold  under  a  guarantee. 

Correspondence  solicited. 

OFFICE:— 1 345  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia.  WORKS:— Perkiomen  Junction,  Penn. 
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BricK  Driers  Are 

Different 

Some  are  defective  in  principle — some  faulty  in  construction.  Some  have  complicated  machinery 
that  breaks  down  every  now  and  then  and  causes  costly  delays.  Many  are  a  constant  expense  and 
aggravation  in  a  number  of  other  ways. 

We  know  of  only  ONE  Drier  that  isn’t  handicapped  by  ANY  of  these  weaknesses.  That’s 

^  NATURAL  _  . 

The  Standard  gw  aft  Drier 


Being  capable  of  the  closest  regulation,  it  dries  all  varieties  of  clays  PROPERLY — draws  the 
moisture  out  of  the  heart  of  the  product  first  of  all — then  thoroughly  and  evenly  dries  every  brick 
through  and  through.  This- satisfactory  drying  takes  LESS  time  and  LESS  fuel  than  is  required  in 
drying  your  product  by  your  present  system,  whatever  that  may  be. 

We  know  that  it  is  better  than  every  other  Drier  because  its  many  users  who  have  tried 
out  the  other  systems,  say  so.  We  feel  so  positive  of  its  superiority  that  we  are  willing  to  gamble 
on  it — by  GUARANTEP1ING  that  it  will  give  entire  satisfaction. 


For  full  particulars  and  proof  ask 
us  to  mail  you  our  Catalogue  “R.” 

The  Standard  Dry  Kiln 

Indianapolis,  Indiana. 


Co. 


Vol.  XLIY. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

HYDRAULIC  STRIPPING. 


The  Modern  Method  of  Removing  Surface  Deposits  Overlay¬ 
ing  Hard  Shales. 


THE  GENERAL  USE  of  shale  as  a  material  for  the 
manufacture  of  building  and  paving  brick  has  brought 
problems  to  the  brickmaker  which  a  few  years  ago 
would  not  have  been  considered  as  a  part  of  his  work.  The 


No.  2. 


were  the  means  first  employed  to  do  stripping,  and  while 
the  yards  were  small  and  the  stripping  light,  they  answered 
the  purpose.  But  as  the  yards  became  larger  and  the 
stripping  deeper  the  steam  shovel,  with  its  string  of  dump 
cars  and  army  of  laborers,  was  used.  However,  neither  of 
these  methods  satisfied  the  practical  brickmaker,  because 
they  involved  great  expense  and  from  the  fact  that  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  shale  is  rarely  so  even  that  a  steam  shovel  can 
operate  without  wasting  a  considerable  amount  of  workable 
material.  In  order  to  satisfy  his  needs  the  brickmaker  cast 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND.,  AUGUST,  1905. 


Washing  the  Top  Soil  and  Clay  from  Shale  Bank,  Western  Brick  Company,  Danville,  Ill. 


question  of  removing  the  overburden,  or  top  soil  and  clay, 
from  the  shale  is  often  one  which  demands  a  great  deal  of 
thought  and  may  cause  many  a  location,  in  other  respects 
suitable  for  profitable  working,  to  be  rejected.  There  are 
indeed  few  locations  which  do  not  require  the  removal  of  more 
or  less  overburden  after  a  few  years  of  operations,  or  even  at 
the  very  commencement  of  operations. 

The  shovel  and  wheelbarrow  and  the  team  and  scraper 


about  and  finally  adopted  the  system  of  hydraulicking,  so  long 
used  by  placer  miners,  to  his  use. 

This  system  is  based  on  the  facts  that  a  stream  of  water 
projecting  against  a  bank  of  earth  will  wear  down  the  bank, 
and  that  the  same  water  will,  if  given  sufficient  fail,  carry 
the  earth  away  from  the  working.  The  primary  requirements 
for  a  successful  hydraulicking  plant  are:  First,  an  abundance 
of  water,  and  second,  fall  enough  to  carry  the  water  rapidly 
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away  from  the  work.  In  any  but  mountainous  countries 
there  is  usually  no  source  of  water  of  sufficient  volume  for  use 
above  the  work.  With  the  water  below  the  work  a  pump  and 
pipe  line  must  be  installed.  In  this  installation,  as  with  all 
machinery,  great  care  should  be  taken  in  the  selection  and 
erection.  The  pump  should  be  chosen  with  reference  to 
strength  and  economy,  and  the  pipe  should  be  amply  large 
in  order  to  secure  economy. 

SMALL  BUT'  IMPORTANT  DETAILS. 

In  erecting  the  pump,  care  should  be  taken  to  have  the 
suction  pipe  large  and  tight  and  so  placed  that  it  can  at  all 
times  have  an  ample  supply  of  water.  If  the  source  of  water 
is  a  river,  trouble  is  apt  to  occur  from  fallen  leaves  getting 
into  the  suction.  After  having  to  lose  a  couple  of  hours,  for 
four  or  five  successive  days,  pulling  leaves  from  under  the 
valves  so  that  the  pump  may  be  primed,  one  is  apt  to  wonder 
why  he  did  not  think  of  the  leaves  last  summer  and  take 
precautions  to  prevent  them  from  getting  into  the  pump. 
Before  starting  the  pump  it  is  a  good  plan  to  see  that  it  is  in 
working  order,  for  a  loose  nut  on  the  plunger  or  piston  rods 
may  mean  several  hours  delay  and  a  new  cylinder  head, 
when  the  pump  gets  to  carrying  one  hundred  or  one  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds  water  pressure. 

The  pipe  line  should  be  carefully  laid  and  care  taken  to 
keep  out  stones,  for  if  they  are  allowed  to  get  in  and  are  of 
large  enough  size  to  stop  the  nozzle,  they  may  prove  injurious 
to  the  hose  or  even  to  the  pump  itself.  The  pipe  line  should 
have  as  few  elbows  as  possible,  for  each  elbow  reduces  the 
pressure.  It  should  be  provided  with  expansion  joints  when 
necessary  and  anchored  on  hilly  ground. 

The  hose  and  nozzles,  while  not  large  items,  seemingly, 
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are  quite  expensive  ones  and  are  apt  to  be  a  source  of  trouble. 
The  hose  should  be  the  very  best  and  selected  with  an  under¬ 
standing  on  the  part  of  the  manufacturer  of  the  service  it 
must  perform.  The  nozzle  should  be  long  and  of  a  gradual 
taper,  with  such  a  tip  that  it  throws  a  solid  stream.  A 
spray,  or  even  a  slightly  divided  stream,  is  of  but  little  value 
in  caving  down  a  bank  of  earth.  These  nozzle  tips  are  sub¬ 
jected  to  considerable  wear  and  may  have  to  be  renewed 
occasionally,  though  they  sometimes  last  a  great  while.  As 
a  general  rule  it  is  a  poor  plan  to  save  money  by  buying  cheap 
hose  and  nozzles. 

The  nozzle  must  be  supported  on  some  suitable  stand,  as 
it  is  too  heavy  to  hold,  and  as  it  is  hard  to  control  when  the 
pressure  is  applied.  The  most  satisfactory  one  we  have  seen 
is  in  the-  shape  of  a  rigid  tripod  with  one  leg  about  twice 


the  length  of  the  other  two.  The  hose  is  supported  by  the 
long  leg  and  clamped  at  the  apex,  enough  hose  projecting  to 
afford  play  in  throwing  the  stream.  Weights  similar  to  those 
on  a  steam  drill  are  usually  .necessary  to  make  the  support 
stationary.  This  tripod  has  the  advantage  of  being  light,  and 
it  can  also  be  moved  short  distances  without  having  to  re¬ 
move  the  hose.  A  telephone  is  almost  a  necessity,  as  anyone 
will  realize  who  has  helped  to  hold  an  obstreperous  nozzle 
and  has  been  thrashed  around  in  the  mud  for  ten  minutes 
while  someone  runs  down  to  shut  off  the  water. 

PRESSURE  REQUIRED  TO  REMOVE  DIFFERENT  FORMATIONS. 

The  amount  of  water  required  and  the  pressure  necessary 

will  depend  on  the  amount  of  earth  to  be  moved,  the  nature 
of  the  earth  and  how  hard  it  is  in  the  bank  and  how  fast  it 
must  be  moved.  A  bank  of  black  loamy  earth  which  is 
soluble  will  not  require  as  great  an  amount  of  water  nor  as 
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high  a  pressure  at  the  nozzle  as  an  insoluble,  closely  packed 
wash.  For  ordinary  dirt  a  pressure,  at  the  nozzle,  of  fifty 
to  seventy-five  pounds  is  ample  to  cut  down  all  the  dirt  the 
water  will  carry  away  on  ordinary  grades.  In  gravel  and 
sand  fifty  pounds  is  sufficient  to  cave  in  the  bank  and  will 
sweep  the  gravel  a  considerable  distance  over  a  level  sur¬ 
face,  if  the  location  requires  it.  For  clay  and  gravel,  or  for 
cemented  gravel,  not  too  closely  compacted,  a  hundred  pounds 
pressure  will  not  be  too  much.  In  boulder  clay  or  joint  clay 
the  man  with  pick  and  shovel  can  make  the  best  show,  for 
one  might  as  well  try  to  wash  away  a  bank  of  rubber.  Dyna¬ 
mite  only  blows  a  hole  without  breaking  the  bank  and  one  can 
hold  the  water  on  it  all  day  and  not  dissolve  enough  to  color 
the  water.  In  a  hillside  wash,  or  in  a  mixed  bank,  a  great 
deal  depends  on  the  material  next  the  shale.  If  it  is  sand  the 
bank  can  be  caved  very  readily,  no  matter  what  lies  above, 
but  if  hardpan  is  next  the  shale  the  process  of  caidng  is  slow, 
even  though  the  upper  portion  of  the  bank  is  readily  washed 
down.  It  may  be  policy  to  take  off  the  upper  portion  and 
leave  the  hardpan  to  be  removed  with  pick  and  shovel. 

The  method  of  working  usually  employed  is  to  undercut 
the  bank  next  to  the  shale  and  let  its  own  weight  cave  it. 
This  is  an  especially  good  plan  on  high  banks,  as  the  earth 
on  falling  is  finely  broken  and  readily  dissolved  or  is  caught 
in  suspension.  However,  it  sometimes  occurs  that  other 
plans  are  quicker  and  more  economical.  Dynamite  is  some¬ 
times  used  to  aid  in  breaking  compact  banks.  The  man  at 
the  nozzle  can  readily  tell  what  progress  he  is  making  and 
when  to  change  his  method  of  work.  The  nozzleraan  should 
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be  suited  to  the  work,  for  a  man  of  poor  judgment  and  one 
who  “don’t  like  to  play  in  the  mud”  will  make  but  a  poor 
showing. 

After  the  bank  has  been  caved  down  the  part  of  the 
system  occurs  which  is  the  money  saver,  i.  e.,  the  same  water 
which  caves  in  the  bank  carries  the  dirt  away.  There  is  no 
loading  it  into  cars  or  carts,  no  hauling,  nor  dumping.  The 
water  will  carry  the  dirt  just  as  far  as  you  desire,  provided 
you  give  it  sufficient  fall.  What  is  sufficient  fall?  This  will 
depend  in  a  great  measure  on  the  material  and  the  amount 
of  water.  One  cannot  expect  to  carry  boulders  in  a  sluice 
carrying  only  an  inch  of  water,  unless  he  has  a  fall  of  about 
forty-five  degrees.  A  fall  of  three  per  cent,  will  carry  a  large 
amount  of  soluble  matter,  but  will  not  carry  much  matter  in 
suspension,  such  as  sand,  gravel  or  flat  sandstone.  Sand  is 
one  of  the  worst  things  to  move  in  a  sluice  that  is  ordinarily 
encountered.  In  a  sluice  twelve  inches  in  width  and  carry¬ 
ing  three  inches  of  water  the  speed  of  the  water  is  about 
ten  feet  per  second,  or  seven  miles  per  hour;  the  sluice  having 
a  three  per  cent.  fall.  This  will  carry  whole  brick  weighing 
six  and  one-half  pounds,  either  rolling  them  over  and  over 


size  as  the  water  pipe.  For  a  ten-inch  pipe  use  a  sluice  ten 
inches  square  inside;  for  an  eight-inch  pipe  use  a  sluice  eight 
inches,  etc.  However,  the  sluice  must  be  large  enough  to 
accommodate  the  stones  which  occur,  and  it  is  perhaps  best 
never  to  make  it  of  less  than  eight  inches  in  width. 

As  to  the  ultimate  disposition  of  the  earth:  If  turned  into 
a  stream  it  will  form  a  sand  bar,  if  the  overburden  contains 
much  sand,  or  if  it  contains  a  great  deal  of  sand  and  gravel 
it  may  dam  the  stream  enough  to  raise  its  level.  This  is  not  »  / 

to  be  feared  except  in  small  streams  which  have  slow  cur-  Cff/lF 
rents.  All  the  soluble  matter  is  carried  off  as  muddy  water, — ' 


which,  while  it  spoils  fishing  for  a  mile  or  two,  does  no 
further  harm.  If  turned  into  a  field  or  an  abandonee!  clay  pit 
the  soluble  matter  will  spread  over  the  low  spots  of  the  area 
and  tend  to  bring  it  all  to  a  uniform  grade,  while  the  heavy 
material  will  slowly  accumulate  at  the  mouth  of  the  sluice. 
If  it  is  desirable  to  use  a  ravine  as  dump,  and  it  is  necessary 
to  confine  the  earth,  it  can  easily  and  effectually  be  done 
by  building  a  loose  dam  of  logs  and  placing  straw  and  brush 
on  the  up-stream  side.  This  dam  had  best  be  built  in  sec¬ 
tions  as  the  filling  progresses.  .  The  water  drains  out  and 
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or  sliding  them  on  the  bottom  of  the  sluice.  However,  their 
speed  would  be  so  slow  that  they  would  be  apt  to  cause 
trouble.  This  same  sluice,  while  known  to  carry  over  three 
hundred  yards  of  soluble  dirt  in  a  day  of  ten  hours,  will 
scarcely  carry  twenty-five  yards  a  day  of  sand.  From  this 
example  it  can  be  readily  seen  how  much  is  dependent  on  the 
material.  It  is  best  to  give  the  sluice  all  possible  fall,  with 
a  minimum  of  three  per  cent,  to  five  per  cent. 

THE  CON STRU CTIO  N  OF  THE  SLUICE. 

In  some  cases  no  sluice  is  required  and  so  considerable 
expense  is  saved.  In  building  a  sluice  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
make  it  narrow  and  deep,  rather  than  flat  and  wide.  The 
depth  of  water,  when  its  specific  gravity  is  increased  by  the 
soluble  matter,  helps  to  buoy  up  and  carry  the  material  held 
in  suspension.  The  sluice  should  be  built  on  an  absolutely 
uniform  grade  and  as  straight  as  possible.  A  change  of  grade 
from  one  grade  to  a  greater  one  can  be  made,  but  not  from 
one  grade  to  a  less  one,  for  when  the  speed  of  the  water  is 
slackened  it  loses  a  portion  of  its  carrying  power.  A  rule  of 
thumb  as  to  the  size  of  the  sluice  is  to  make  it  of  the  same 


leaves  a  remarkably  hard,  compact  dump  which  forms  good 
footing  for  further  building. 

The  manager  will  ask:  “Is  this  practicable  for  me  and  will 
it  effect  any  saving  for  me?”  If  he  has  water  and  a  place  to 
fill  which  is  low  enough  to  give  the  water  a  good  fall  from  the 
work,  there  is  no  question,  but  what  “yes”  will  answer  both 
his  questions.  Unlike  the  steam  shovel,  which  is  practicable 
only  on  large  works,  the  hydraulic  system  can  be  installed 
from  the  smallest  to  the  largest  yards.  I  have  seen  a  bank 
of  soluble  earth  six  feet  in  depth  moved  from  a  deposit  of 
sandstone,  with  a  half-inch  stream  thrown  from  a  two-inch 
water  pipe.  The  work  was  done  at  night  with  a  pump  used  at 
the  stone  crusher  during  the  day.  The  work  went  forward 
at  the  rate  of  eighty  yards  in  twelve  hours,  but  the  fall  was 
about  thirty-five  degrees,  and  the  dirt  very  soluble,  an  ideal 
combination  for  quick  work.  A  network  of  roots  hindered 
th'e  work,  as  they  destroyed  the  force  of  the  water  and  made 
it  necessary  for  the  nozzleman  to  trim  them  off  the  face 
every  few  minutes.  In  this  case  the  night  fireman  ran  the 
pump,  so  the  only  expense  involved  in  connection  with  the 
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stripping  was  for  coal  and  one  nozzleman  and  oil  for  a  couple 
of  lanterns. 

As  compared  to  the  steam  shovel,  or  any  other  method  of 
moving  dirt,  it  seems  that  the  saving  effected  is  by  having 
no  hauling  or  dumping.  Gravity  and  the  power  of  water  to 
carry  the  earth  in  solution  and  suspension,  haul  and  dump 
the  earth  excavated  free  of  charge.  The  expense  of  excavat¬ 
ing,  or  caving  down  the  dirt  with  water,  is  probably,  in  most 
cases,  about  the  same  as  it  is  to  dig  it  with  a  steam  shovel, 
but  when  you  have  it  down  with  water  your  expense  stops. 
When  you  have  it  dug  with  a  steam  shovel  there  is  still  the 
expense  of  hauling  and  dumping.  In  many  cases  this  exceeds 
the  cost  of  running  the  shovel.  Also  many  banks  can  be 
handled  with  water  where  it  is  impossible  to  handle  a  shovel. 
In  addition  there  is  a  second  advantage,  before  mentioned, 
that  the  surface  of  the  shale  can  be  cleaned  perfectly  clean 
by  water  without  the  loss  of  any  workable  material. 

Where  the  conditions  make  it  possible  we  doubt  if  a 
cheaper  method  of  moving  dirt  has  yet  been  devised,  and  if 
properly  installed  there  is  nothing  the  brickmaker  takes  more 
pride  in  showing  his  occasional  visitor  than  the  hydraulic 
plant.  •  Y.  E.  O. 
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BURNED  CLAY  VS.  ALL  COMPETITORS. 


(Fifth  Paper.) 


E  KNOW  we  are  treading  on  dangerous 
ground  when  we  take  up  the  subject  of 
political  influence  in  selling  any  kind  of 
constructive  materials  to  those  who  buy  for 
public  improvements.  Just  to  what  extent  a 
:al  pull  may  be  operated,  and  not  savor  of 
or  boodle,  is  a  question  that  would  be  an¬ 
swered  differently  by  men  of  different  ideas  of  public  morals. 
It  might  make  a  difference,  also,  in  our  views,  whether  we  or 
the  other  man  captured  the  plum.  We  know  that  dealers  in 
other  materials  have  not  scrupled  to  bring  to  bear  strong  in¬ 
fluences  of  even  very  doubtful  character  upon  our  public  offi¬ 
cials  in  order  that  they  might  gain  their  point. 

We  have  no  documents  to  show  to  prove  our  views  correct 
in  this  statement,  but  we  have  the  strongest  presumptive 
evidence  that  the  asphalt  people  have  always  stood  ready  to 
go  any  length  possible  to  secure  the  influence  of  city  councils 
and  engineers  to  advance  the  interests  of  their  products.  We 
will  not  advise  our  brickmaker  friends  to  emulate  such 
examples,  but  there  are  methods  we  would  advise  without  the 
least  hesitation. 

In  the  first  place,  be  a  politician  yourself.  We  do  not 
mean  for  you  to  be  a  chronic  office  seeker,  for  a  good  brick¬ 
maker  cannot  afford  to  quit  his  business  to  accept  any  salary 
attached  to  the  general  run  of  petty  offices.  Neither  would 
we  advise  you  to  be  a  ward  heeler,  controlling  a  crowd  of 
bums  on  election  day.  But  be  ready  at  all  times  to  show 
your  power  as  an  American  citizen,  not  only  in  casting  your 
own  vote,  but  also  in  influencing  the  votes  of  your  neighbors 
and  employes.  You  cannot  do  this  by  being  an  officious 
nuisance,  always  bobbing  up  on  every  question  that  pre¬ 
sents  itself,  trying  to  run  your  own  and  your  neighbor’s  busi¬ 
ness  at  the  same  time.  But  when  you  do  bob  up,  let  it  be  to 
some  purpose,  with  some  definite  aim  in  view,  and  that  aim 
to  increase  the  sale  of  your  products.  Have  so  many  friends 
among  your  neighbors  and  workmen,  who  have  your  interests 
at  heart,  that  they  will  make  your  influence  felt  when  you 
most  need  it.  I  cannot  tell  you  how  to  do  this,  but  it  is  being 
done  every  day  by  wide-awake  brickmakers  and  other  business 
men  as  well. 

In  the  second  place,  be  a  business  man.  Not  simply  a 
good,  honest,  stay-at-home  brickmaker,  but  a  pushing,  hustling, 


advertising  business  man.  In  every  community  there  is  a 
community  of  interests.  Your  interests  soon  become  closely 
connected  with  the  business  interests  of  every  other  man  in 
town.  Some  of  these  men  will  form  the  city  councils.  Their 
interests  and  yours  may  be  shown  to  be  so  nearly  identical 
that  they  work  your  way — not  for  the  sake  of  boodle,  but 
because  it  seems  to  them  that  the  public  good  demands  it. 
And  the  public  welfare  does  demand  it,  for  nothing  adds  more 
to  the  solid,  enduring  prosperity  of  a  city  than  do  her  brick 
factories.  Every  brick  used  is  a  permanent  investment;  no 
decay,  no  wearing  out;  enduring  for  generations  in  all  places 
of  use  excepting  pavements,  and  outlasting  all  other  materials 
there.  Get  your  city  council  to  see  this  truth  and  you  will 
have  taken  a  long  step  forward  in  advancing  the  prosperity 
of  the  brick  business. 

Such  political  pulls  as  described  here,  pass  for  orthodox, 
even  in  good,  old  Missouri.  Governor  Folk  does  not  try  to 
put  the  lid  on  such  transactions  as  these,  and  in  the  long  run 
they  are  more  effective  than  boodle  or  booze. 

In  the  third  place,  don’t  act  the  hog  with  your  brother 
brickmakers.  Work  for  the  interests  of  burned  clay,  and  give 
your  competitor  a  chance.  He  makes  good  brick  as 
well  as  you,  and  is  perhaps  as  deserving  of  patronage.  It 
is  far  better  for  the  interests  of  your  business  that  he  should 
get  a  job  than  that  stone,  lumber  or  cement  should  be  used. 
I  know  it  is  hard  to  always  love  your  neighbor  as  yourself, 
but  nothing  is  to  be  gained  by  attempting  to  run  him  out  of 
business.  There  is  nearly  always  room  for  both  of  you  in 
the  field,  and  if  you  succeed  in  driving  him  out,  another  will 
rise  to  take  his  place  who  may  have  sufficient  fresh  capital  to 
prove  a  far  harder  competitor  than  the  old  one.  But 
when  competition  begins  to  make  you  feel  sick  at  the  stomach, 
just  put  your  wits  to  work  on  some  means  of  lessening  com¬ 
petition  which  will  not  drive  either  you  or1  your  competitor 
out  of  business.  Don’t  you  remember  the  year  you  both  cut 
prices  until  you  made  no  money?  But  you  sold  all  of  your 
brick  before  the  building  season  closed,  and  architects  shipped 
in  bricks  from  neighboring  towns  to  make  up  the  shortage. 
You  would  both  as  well  have  had  $8.00  per  thousand  for  your 
entire  product,  but  you  cut  the  price  to  $5.00.  You  will  not 
dispute  the  statement  that  there  were  at  least  two  fools  in 
your  town,  and  you  were  one  of  them. 

Brickmakers  do  not  have  to  cut  prices  below  the  cost  mark 
to  sell  them.  Try  some  other  method.  Invite  your  competitor 
and  his  whole  family  over  to  Christmas  dinner — eat  drink  and 
be  merry.  Then  get  your  corn  cob  pipes  and  while  the 
smoke  curls  up  to  the  ceiling,  just  count  up  how  many  good 
dollars  you  failed  to  make  while  cutting  each  other’s  throats, 
and  how  many  Christmas  dinners  you  could  buy  with  the 
money  you  might  have  made.  Then  offer  your  competitoi 
$8.00  per  thousand  for  every  brick  he  can  make  next  season, 
providing  he  will  buy  an  equal  amount  from  you  at  the  same 
price.  You  need  not  make  any  unlawful  combination  to  con¬ 
trol  prices,  but  next  summer  you  can  arrange  the  details  of 
the  bargain  made  on  Christmas  day.  And  in  any  event,  the 
price  of  brick  next  year  will  be  $8.00  per  thousand.  In  this 
connection  we  wish  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  through  the 
united  efforts  of  all  the  brick  manufacturers  of  a  given  terri¬ 
tory,  much  stronger  influence  may  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
those  who  buy  for  public  works.  There  is  power  in  united 
effort  and  it  is  time  brickmakers  found  it  out.  There  is  also 
power  in  wealth  when  one  wishes  to  push  anything,  either 
good  or  bad.  Two,  three  or  more  prosperous  firms,  acting 
together,  can  do  far  more  to  advance  the  interests  of  their 
business  than  could  they  if  they  were  weak  financially, 
crippled  by  competition  and  divided  by  jealousy.  So,  if  you 
fail  to  combine  to  control  prices,  by  all  means  make  an  united 
effort  when  it  comes  to  putting  brick  in  the  front  rank  as  a 
building  or  paving  material. 

Many  people  look  with  disfavor  upon  such  friendship 
among  competitors.  But  it  is  right.  We  cannot  afford  to  do 
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otherwise.  There  are  too  many  good  fellows  engaged  in  our 
business  for  us  to  meet  them  with  a  sour  look.  Cultivate  this 
friendship  in  word  and  deed,  and  we  predict  that  it  will  not 
only  raise  the  price  of  brick,  but  increase  the  quantity  sold. 

L.  C.  M. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Wokker. 

A  BRICKMAKER  ABROAD. 


JERUSALEM. 


HE  WALLS  of  Jerusalem  are  two  and 
one-half  miles  in  circuit  and  have  thirty- 
four  towers  and  seven  gates.  One  part 
of  it  is  fully  seventy  feet  high,  and  the 
ancient  foundations,  still  visible,  show 
the  massiveness  of  the  Hebrew  masonry 
and,  as  Joseph  says,  “The  largeness  of 
the  stones  was  wonderful.” 

.  The  Damascus  gate  on  the  north  is 
considered  the  handsomest  of  the  gates  of  Jerusalem.  In 
sightseeing,  our  guide  piloted  us  up  a  stone  stairway,  at  the 
top  of  which  we  foud  ourselves  in  a  comfortable  house  on  the 
wall  and  over  the  Damascus  gate.  It  was  occupied  by  a 
branch  of  what  is  called  the  American  colony.  The  comforts 
and  attractions  of  an  American  home  was  the  welcome  sight 
that  met  our  eyes  in  this 
unlooked-for  spot.  This 
had  been  a  Mohammedan 
home,  the  outer  court  be¬ 
ing  surrounded  by  a  para¬ 
pet  and  this  parapet  was 
surmounted  by  tiling  that 
the  women  might  peep 
through  and  not  be  seen 
by  the  crowd  below. 

The  Mohammedans  do 
not  allow  the  women  to 
be  seen  upon  the  streets 
unveiled.  In  fact,  it  is  a 
rare  thing  to  see  any  of 
the  better  class  of  women 
outside  their  own  homes, 
and,  of  course,  strangers 
are  not  admitted  there,  so 
we  only  know  what  others 
have  told  or  written.  But 
we  did  see  the  latticed 
windows  wherever  they 
lived,  and  we  visited  what 
had  been  a  Moslem  home 
on  top  of  the  wall  over  the 
Damascus  Gate.  These  women  must  have  some  outdoor  rec¬ 
reation  and  sunlight,  so  these  flat-topped  houses  are  built.  We 
are  told  that  many  of  these  have  beautiful  flower  gardens  and 
are  otherwise  adorned  to  make  them  attractive  and  cheerful. 
During  the  warmer  months  they  are  used  as  sleeping  apart¬ 
ments.  Some  of  the  best  of  them  have  protection  in  the  way 
of  awnings  and  otherwise.  All  around  the  outer  edge  of  the 
portion  exposed  to  the  street  below,  is  a  raised  wall  intended 
to  screen  the  inmates  from  the  gaze  of  the  passerby.  At  the 
same  time,  openings  are  made  in  the  wall  in  such  manner  that 
the  occupants  can  plainly  see  the  street  below  without  being 
observed. 

We  saw  many  parapets  with  these  curiously-shaped  holes 
fringing  the  top,  but  had  no  means  of  knowing  definitely  their 
purpose  or  construction  until  we  found  ourselves  ushered  into 
one  of  these  roof  gardens  over  the  Damascus  Gate.  The  para¬ 
pet  surrounding  the  roof  was  about  five  and  one-half  feet  high. 
The  picture  here  presented  was  taken  from  the  inside  while 


standing  on  the  roof.  The  round  openings  which  you  see  ar¬ 
ranged  in  V-shape  are  the  ends  of  what  seemed  to  correspond 
to  our  ordinary  red  drain  tile.  These  were  about  three-inch 
tiling  and  about  one  foot  long,  laid  in  a  stone  wall  with  ce¬ 
ment,  or  at  least  a  very  hard  mortar.  In  looking  through 
these  tile  openings  we  found  that  we  could  easily  see  and 
distinguish  the  passerby  below.  We  do  not  pretend  to  know 
how  long  tiling  has  been  used  for  this  particular  purpose  in  the 
Orient,  but  imagine  from  the  appearance,  for  a  great  many 
years.  Records  say  the  present  wall  of  Jerusalem  was  built  in 
1542,  but,  of  course,  we  have  no  means  of  knowing  when  the 
house  on  top  of  the  wall  was  built.  As  we  viewed  it  from  the 
north  as  we  came  down  the  old  Roman  road,  one  would  have 
no  idea  a  house  was  there,  so  we  may  have  the  right  to  believe 
it  must  date  back  many  years.  We  did  not  see  or  learn 
where  such  tile  were  made,  but  doubtless  they  were  made 
by  hand  in  a  small  way.  All  the  tiling  we  saw  were  round 
and,  as  near  as  we  could  judge,  about  three  inches  in  diameter. 
Many  of  the  streets  are  steep  in  places,  and,  like  all  the 
cities  in  Palestine,  some  are  vaulted  over  and  covered  with 
houses.  So  they  are  in  Algiers,  Constantinople,  Smyrna  and 
Beirut.  Some  are  in  steps  where  it  would  be  impossible  to 
use  a  vehicle,  and,  of  course,  they  have  no  sidewalks. 

In  Jerusalem,  a  number  of  camels  or  donkeys,  driven  rap¬ 
idly  along  these  streets,  would  make  the  pedestrian  hug  the 
wall.  There  is  not  a  street  lamp  in  Jerusalem.  I  might  say 
the  lamps  are  all  in  the  churches,  for  certainly  wherever  it 

seemed  possible  to  sus¬ 
pend  a  lamp  or  fix  a 
candle  in  the  mosques 
and  churches,  it  was  done. 
The  buildings  are  of  stone 
and  cement.  The  roofs 
are  of  clay  tiling  or  ce¬ 
ment  and  the  floors  are  of 
stone  and  marble.  No 
woodwork  is  used  except¬ 
ing  for  doors  and  window 
casings. 

The  population  of  Je¬ 
rusalem  is  estimated  at 
60,000,  about  two-thirds 
being  Jews.  Most  of  them 
are  poor,  but  some  are 
well  to  do.  The  mer¬ 
chants  could  be  recog¬ 
nized  at  once,  as  they 
seem  to  look  alike  the 
world  over,  but  it  could 
hardly  be  believed  that 
the  men  and  boys  who 
wore  the  corkscrew  curl 
in  front  of  each  ear  were 

members  of  this  ancient  race. 

For  the  Jews,  Jerusalem  is  the  one  Holy  City,  and  to  die  and 
be  buried  in  its  sacred  soil  is  the  ambition  of  their  lives.  The 
Moslems  are  the  rulers  of  Jerusalem,  and  it  is,  next  to  Mecca, 
their  most  holy  city.  Throughout  Palestine,  the  Greek  and 
Roman  Catholics,  under  subjection  to  the  Turks,  have 
covered  the  sacred  sites,  with  a  few  exceptions,  with  churches 
or  convents.  The  site  of  Solomon’s  Temple  on  Mt.  Moriah, 
the  pride  and  glory  of  the  Jews  for  so  many  centuries,  is 
now  occupied  by  the  Mosque  of  Omar,  the  most  magnificent 
place  of  Moslem  worship  in  the  world.  The  temple  area  oc¬ 
cupies  a  space  of  almost  forty  acres  and  is  surrounded  by  a 
high  wall.  All  visitors  are  supposed  to  be  under  military 
escort.  A  natural  feeling  of  awe  comes  over  the  beholder  and 
the  voice  is  subdued.  There  seems  no  need  of  the  guards 
that  stand  watching  every  movement  of  the  strangers. 

The  ornamentation  is  rich,  harmonious  and  elegant,  the 
whole  of  the  interior  being  covered  with  ancient  mosaics 


Tiling  in  Parapet  on  Top  of  the  Damascus  Gate  Through 
Which  the  Mohammedan  Women  See  the  Outside  World. 
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done  in  tiny  blocks  in  graceful  designs.  Gold,  dark  green 
and  dark  red  are  the  predominant  colors. 

The  Holy  Rock,  on  which  it  is  said  Abraham  built  his  altar, 
is  fifty-seven  feet  long  and  forty-three  feet  wide,  and  rises 
five  feet  above  the  marble  floor.  Many  absurd  traditions  are 
told  of  this  rock,  but  it  is  the  highest  point  of  Mt.  Moriah,  and 
be  he  Moslem,  Jew  or  Christian,  it  must  be  recognized  as  a 
spot  of  the  greatest  sacred  historic  interest.  Beneath  the 
Mosque  are  spacious  and  lofty  substructures  called  Solomon’s 
stables,  and  places  in  the  huge  stones  are  worn  where  the 
horses  were  tied  or  stood.  Beneath  the  pavement  are  spacious 
reservoirs  supplied  with  water  from  Solomon’s  pools,  be¬ 
yond  Bethlehem.  In  the  same  enclosure  with  the  Mosque  of 
Omar,  is,  the  Mosque  El  Aksa,  built  for  a  Christian  church 
by  Justinian.  This  is  an  immense  building,  but  although 
handsome  beyond  description,  impressed  one  as  the  everyday 
place  of  worship,  and  the  Mosque  of  Omar  the  place  for 
state  occasions.  Just  here  I  might  mention,  there  are  no  seats 
in  Mosques  and  no  women  among  the  worshippers,  so  you  see 
they  are  quite  different  from  American  places  of  worship. 

Next  in  interest  is  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulcher,  the 
mecca  of  the  pilgrims  spoken  of  in  the  last  number.  It  is  350 
feet  long  and  260  feet  wide  and  has  more  than  a  dozen  places 
of  sacred  interest.  It  almost  fills  one  with  disgust  to  see  the 
foolish  superstition  exhibited.  We  noticed  two  women  carry¬ 
ing  a  cheap  picture  through  the  crowd.  They  rested  it  a 
moment  on  the  stone  where  Christ  was  said  to  have  been 
crucified,  then  they  succeeded  in  laying  it  where  Mary  was 
said  to  have  stood,  and  the  last  we  saw  of  them  they 
were  trying  to  get  it  into  the  closet-like  enclosure  called 
the  “Angel’s  Chapel,”  where  the  holy  fire  emanates.  Might 
we  not  guess  that  this  picture  was  to  be  henceforth  a  holy 
thing?  It  is  said  that  no  other  place  in  the  world  has  drawn 
so  many  pilgrim  bands  or  cost  so  much  blood  and  treasure. 

The  Greek,  Roman  Catholic  and  Armenian  churches  each 
have  their  altars  and  lamps,  all  worshipping  beneath  the  same 
roof,  and  to  all  it  was  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulcher. 
Other  churches  were  visited,  and  the  many  points  of  sacred 
historic  interest  in  and  about  Jerusalem.  It  would  lengthen  this 
article  were  I  to  describe  the  Tombs  of  the  Kings,  the 
Tomb  of  David,  the  Pool  of  Bethesada,  the  Pool  of  Hezekiah, 
and  the  Jewish  wailing  place,  but  mention  must  be  made  of 
Solomon's  quarries,  just  outside  the  Damascus  gate.  These 
caverns  extend  700  feet  under  ancient  Jerusalem,  and  have 
avenues  in  different  directions.  Candles  were  provided,  and 
carefully  we  followed  the  guide.  One  lady,  venturing  to  one 
side  by  herself,  stepped  off  into  space  and  fell  a  distance  of 
fifteen  feet.  Fortunately,  no  bones  were  broken.  It  is  said 
that  these  quarries  furnished  the  stones  for  Solomon’s  Temple, 
and  certain  it  is  that  great  blocks  have  been  hewn  and  taken 
away,  and  some  remain  as  the  workmen  left  them.  This 
quarry  of  all  quarries  has  the  greatest  interest  to  the  order 
of  Freemasonry.  It  is  said  that  in  a  small  room-like  pit  in 
the  center,  Solomon  presided  over  the  craft.  Many  of  our 
party  visited  a  lodge  held  in  this  quarry  during  our  stay  in 
Jerusalem. 

A  donkey  ride  around  the  walls  being  on  the  program, 
enabled  us  to  see  many  places  that  are  of  interest,  in  a  short 
space  of  time.  Riding  out  past  the  Jaffa  gate,  we  came  to 
the  Pool  of  Gihon,  the  sheep  market  being  near  by  in  the 
Valley  of  Hinnom.  Changing  our  course  to  the  north,  we 
halted  at  Mary’s  Well  and  the  Pool  of  Siloam.  Proceeding, 
we  passed  the  tombs  of  Absalom,  Zacharias  and  St.  James, 
and  dismounted  at  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane,  which  lies 
eastward  and  higher  up.  It  is  enclosed  by  a  high  wall  and 
looked  so  different  from  what  we  had  expected  to  see.  Sev¬ 
eral  old  olive  trees  are  there  and  it  is  laid  out  in  flower  beds, 
which  were  a  mass  of  beauty.  It  is  cared  for  by  the  Catholics. 
It  was  a  steep  climb  on  up  beyond  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane 
to  the  Mount  of  Olives,  which  forms  the  eastern  horizon  of 
Jerusalem. 


A  wonderful  view  is  obtained  from  the  lofty  Russian 
Tower.  This  tower  is  the  first  thing  that  strikes  the  eye  as 
one  approaches  Jerusalem  from  the  north,  and  pasily  fixps  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  as  it  is  seen  from  all  directions.  We  drank 


Mosque  of  Omar. 


Jewish  Wailing  Place. 


Solomon’s  Stables. 

in  the  beauty  of  the  surrounding  landscape.  To  the  west,  lay 
Jerusalem  with  her  walls,  domes  and  minarets.  To  the  east 
and  southeast  could  be  seen  the  Valley  of  the  Jordan,  the 
Mountains  of  Moab  and  the  Dead  Sea.  To  the  south,  the 
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Frank  Mountain  and  Bethlehem  Hills;  while  to  the  north, 
stretched  Scopas,1  beyond  which,  to  the  northwest,  could  be 
seen  Mizpah  amid  the  Mountains  of  Gibeah.  Large  cisterns 
are  built  beneath  the  platform  and  a  shady  grove  of  cypress 


Damascus  Gate. 


Grinding  a  Daily  Grist. 


Cypress  Trees  on  the  Mount  of  Olive. 

trees  tempts  one  to  linger  in  this  beautiful,  attractive  and  rest¬ 
ful  spot. 

A  French  princess  has  built  her  tomb  on  a  site  near  by  the 
Church  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer.  This  prayer,  in  thirty-two  lan¬ 


guages,  is  arranged  around  the  walls  of  the  church,  written 
on  marble  tablets. 

The  donkeys  had  been  brought  to  the  northern  entrance 
and  we  found  ourselves  on  the  same  ridge  with  Scopas,  and 
presently  on  the  same  broad  road  traveled  when  we  first 
entered  Jerusalem.  One  of  the  questions  often  asked  is,  “Did 
you  see  any  lepers?”  Yes,  on  this  donkey  ride  near  Geth-' 
semane,  and  after  a  visit  to  the  Tomb  of  David  and  near  the 
Armenian  quarters.  They  sat  in  a  row,  with  their  tincups, 
begging,  and  should  you  throw  them  a  coin  the  whole  troop 
would  swarm  towards  you,  and  in  turn  you  would  flee  from 
their  forbidding  presence,  for  they  are  as  horrible  as  pictured. 
In  speaking  with  others  who  have  taken  the  same  trip,  they 
are  amazed  that  in  the  short  stay  of  a  week  our  party  should 
have  seen  so  much  of  Jerusalem  and  the  towns  near  by.  It 
was  by  utilizing  every  moment  of  time,  being  fortunate  in 
securing  good  guides  who  knew  exactly  what  to  show,  and, 
above  all,  who  were  able  to  speak  good  English,  and,  lastly, 
our  being  well  and  strong. 

Others  have  asked  about  the  fare,  as  though  it  was  an 
essential.  Our  healthy  appetites  were  always  appeased,  and, 
sometimes,  as  on  thq  overland  trip,  if  we  ate  for  strength, 
it  was  always  with  an  appreciative  wonder  where  all  the 
food  came  from  that  was  so  abundantly  provided.  Had  we 
been  a  day  later  in  visiting  Jericho,  we  would  not  have  fared 
so  well,  judging  from  accounts  of  fellow  pilgrims,  but  I  con¬ 
fess  that  any  discomforts  we  may  have  suffered  have  been  for¬ 
gotten.  Our  hearts  were  full  of  happiness  and  we  felt  like 
saying,  “Can  it  be  really  true  that  we  have  seen  with  our  own 
eyes,  Mt.  Hermon,  Mt.  Carmel,  Mt.  Tabor,  and  all  the  other 
hills  and  mountains  we  had  read  about?”  Then  the  Sea  of  Gal¬ 
ilee,  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  River  Jordan,  Nazareth,  Samaria, 
Shechem,  Jericho,  Bethlehem,  Hebron,  and  the  other  towns 
that  had  so  often  been  pictured  in  the  mind.  Last  of  all,  our 
feet  had  trod  the  streets  of  old  Jerusalem,  the  one  city  in  all  the 
world  sacred  to  Moslems,  Jews  and  Christians.  Was  not  all 
this  a  privilege  that  had  never  even  been  dreamed  of?  The 
heart  beats  faster  as  the  great  panorama  passes  before  the 
memory.  Fannie  J.  Eudaly. 


DISCUSSION  VERY  VALUABLE. 

We  were  talking  to  an  old  gentleman  the  other  day  who 
had  always  been  approachable  for  a  little  chat  by  almost  any 
one  at  any  time.  He  never  seemed  to  be  too  busy  to  listen. 
This  gentleman  is  not  only  well  liked  by  everybody,  but 
has  gone  along  in  a  smooth  business  way  and  has  acquired 
a  goodly  share  of  worldly  goods,  and  it  seems  as  if  no  matter 
what  enterprise  he  has  hold  of,  it  is  sure  to  be  a  success. 
With  this  in  mind,  we  asked  him  “Why  is  it,  Uncle  John, 
that  with  all  your  big  interests  and  all  your  responsibilities, 
you  always  seem  to  have  time  to  talk  for  a  few  minutes  with 
any  one  who  comes  along,  having  patience  with  those  who, 
through  of  lack  of  education  and  training,  are  unable  to  ex¬ 
press  themselves  well?”  He  said,  “Well,  I  will  tell  you.  I 
started  out  rather  early  as  a  boy.  When  I  left  home  to  take 
m'y  first  position,  my  father  said  to  me,  ‘Just  bear  this  in  mind 
at  all  times,  my  boy,  that  there  is  no  man  in  this  world  so 
ignorant  that  he  cannot  tell  you  something  which  you  do  not 
know.’  I  have  never  forgotten  that,  and  in  almost  every 
case  where  I  have  given  time  for  conversation  or  discussion 
with  anybody,  that  they  have  left  me,  or  I  have  left  them, 
I  have  known  that  I  have  added  something  to  my  knowledge 
of  things  in  general.  On  several  occasions,  with  men  very  ig¬ 
norant  on  general  subjects,  I  have  picked  up  points  and  sug¬ 
gestions  which  these  men  have  learned  to  apply  in  a  small 
way  to  things  entirely  foreign  to  anything  which  I  was  doing, 
that,  in  the  end,  when  applied  to  large  operations,  was  the 
means  of  bringing  into  our  firm  large  suihs  of  money.” 
Going  a  little  farther,  he  said,  “If  some  of  these  gentlemen 
who  are  always  too  busy  to  get  beyond  their  own  thoughts 
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with  reference  to  their  own  business,  would  break  away  and 
give  some  thought  and  attention  to  those  in  other  fields  of 
life  like  theirs,  they  would  not  only  be  broader  men  and  do 
their  work  easier,  but  they  would  have  more  friends.  I  con¬ 
sider  every  friend  and  acquaintance  an  asset  to  any  man’s 
business  capacity.” — Rock  Products. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

BURNING  BRICK  IN  DOWN-DRAFT  KILNS. 

(Concluded.) 


By  W.  D.  Richardson. 


Cooling. 


DUTIES  OF  THE  burner  to  his  kiln  of  brick 
do  not  cease  with  the,  firing.  He  must  see 
to  it  that  the  brick  are  not  damaged  in  the 
cooling.  As  he  has  charge  of  the  last  opera¬ 
tion  in  the  manufacture  of  the  brick,  it  is 
his  duty  to  give  them  the  highest  possible 
market  value.  The  brick  are  not  ready  for 
the  market  until  they  are  cooled.  It  must 
be  the  study  of  the  burner  to  cool  the  brick 
in  such  a  manner  as  not  only  not  to  damage 
them  but  to  give  them  the  best  appearance 
and  the  greatest  durability  possible.  That  brick  are  some¬ 
times  checked  by  too  rapid  cooling  is  well  known,  and  the 
harder,  and  more  dense  the  brick,  the  more  liable  they  are 
to  be  damaged  in  this  manner.  That  brick  are  rendered  more 
brittle,  more  liable  to  damage  in  the  handling  and  transporta¬ 
tion,  is  not  so  generally  recognized,  since  loss  from  this  cause 
is  seldom  placed  where  it  belongs.  Paving  brick  manufac¬ 
turers  have  learned  by  dear  experience  that  rapid  cooling 
injures  the  toughness  of  the  brick,  and  that  to  get  the  best 
results  from  the  rattler  test,  the  brick  must  be  carefully 
annealed  by  slow  cooling.  Just  what  would  be  too  rapid 
cooling  in  any  case  must  be  learned  by  trial.  Cool  slowly 
at  first,  and  if  the  brick  are  uninjured,  gradually  decrease  the 
time  of  cooling,  making  a  record  of  the  manner  and  time  of 
cooling  in  the  kiln  record  books  by  filling  out  the  forms  pro¬ 
vided.  When  the  safe  limit  has  been  reached  in  any  case, 
a  systematic  manner  and  uniform  rate  of  cooling  can  be  main¬ 
tained  and  the  best  results  obtained  in  the  least  time. 

It  is  interesting  and  instructive  in  establishing  a  system 
of  cooling  kilns,  to  have  an  electric  pyrometer  on  the  kiln 
during  the  cooling  and  take  frequent  readings.  From  this, 
one  can  learn  just  how  fast  the  cooling  takes  place  during 
any  period  and  from  any  conditions.  It  will  also  be  seen 
how  rapidly  the  temperature  falls  during  the  earlier  part  of 
the  cooling,  when  the  brick  are  hottest,  and  how  slowly  it 
falls  after  the  incandescence  has  disappeared,  the  rate  of 
cooling  constantly  decreasing,  until  the  brick  can  be  taken 
out.  There  comes  a  time,  say  after  the  kiln  has  cooled  to 
a  temperature  of  about  300  degrees,  Fahrenheit,  when  one 
becomes  impatient  at  the  slow  rate  of  cooling,  especially  if 
his  customers  are  pressing  him  for  brick  or  he  needs  the  kiln 
for  setting  in  order  not  to  stop  his  machinery.  He  finally 
tries  to  persuade  his  men  that  the  work  of  emptying  the  kiln 
can  be  begun,  and,  perhaps,  to  convince  them,  he  gets  into 
the  kiln  himself  and  starts  the  handling  of  the  brick;  but 
he  soon  changes  his  mind  and  tells  his  men  to  let  it  go  until 
the  morrow,  or  he  makes  some  excuse  for  leaving  them, 
and  becomes  forcibly  impressed  with  the  long  time  that  it 
takes  to  cool  a  kiln  of  brick  down  from  300  degrees  to  100 
degrees.  If  he  calculates  the  loss  of  time  in  this,  on  every 
kiln,  he  will  find  that  the  wise  and  most  profitable  thing  to 
do  is  to  get  a  portable  fan  and  blow  cold  air  into  the  kiln. 
This  fan  can  be  placed  so  as  to  blow  into  the  furnace  nearest 
the  door  and  make  the  kiln  so  comfortable  that  the  men  can 
go  to  work  in  it  at  least  twenty-four  hours  sooner. 


Results  of  Burning. 

The  emptying  of  the  kiln  should  be  closely  watched 
and  defects  in  the  setting  or  burning  carefully  studied,  in 
order  that  a  way  may  be  devised  of  remedying  them.  Some 
system  of  grading  should  be  established,  adapted  to  the 
character  of  the  product,  and  an  approximate  estimate  made 
of  the  number  of  brick  of  each  grade  taken  from  the  kiln, 
also  of  the  amount  of  waste.  The  percentages  of  each 
grade  should  also  be  calculated.  These  figures  should  be 
entered  in  the  kiln  records  in  the  spaces  provided. 

Notes  should  also  be  made  in  the  record  books,  as  pro¬ 
vided,  of  the  result  of  any  changes  made  in  the  setting  or 
in  the  manner  of  burning  or  in  the  kiln  furnaces  or  flues. 
Also,  weather  conditions,  during  the  burning,  should  be 
noted  in  the  space  provided,  especially  any  unusual  con¬ 
ditions  that  might  affect  burning  operations. 

Fuel  Economy. 

Economy  of  fuel  has  been  given  little  consideration  by 
the  brickmakers  of  America.  Our  wasteful  methods  of  burn¬ 


ing  brick  are  a  source  of  wonder  to  European  clayworkers 
visiting  this  country.  That  increased  competition  and  les¬ 
sened  profits,  and  the  inevitable  rise  in  the  price  of  fuel, 
must  bring  us  to  a  more  careful  study  of  economical  kilns 
and  methods,  is  the  logical  conclusion  of  any  consideration 
of  this  subject.  It  will  probably  be  a  long  time,  however, 
before  the  continuous  kiln  will  supplant  the  down-draft  peri¬ 
odical  kiln  to  the  extent  that  it  has  done  in  Europe.  But  we 
should,  at  least,  give  our  attention  to  a  more  economical 
management  of  the  down-draft  kiln.  Some  improvement  in 
economy  can  be  made  by  changes  in  the  design  of  the  kiln 
and  furnaces,  to  adapt  them  to  the  conditions  of  any  special 
case.  This  is  the  work  of  the  engineer  and  need  not  be  con¬ 
sidered  here.  This  treatise  pertains  only  to  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  kiln  and  not  to  its  design  or  construction. 

Waste  of  fuel  in  the  management  of  brick  kilns  comes 
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chiefly  from  two  sources,  by  either  not  supplying  enough 
air  to  complete  the  combustion  of  all  the  carbon,  so  that  a 
portion  passes  through  the  kiln  unconsumed,  in  the  form  of 
carbonic-oxide  gas,  CO,  and  (to  a  less  extent)  hydro-carbons, 
or  by  supplying  too  much  air  which  must  be  heated  up  before 
the  temperature  of  the  brick  can  be  raised.  There  is  some 
loss,  also,  from  floating  particles  of  carbon,  that  form  the 
smoke,  but  this  loss  is  insignificant  as  compared  with  others. 
The  greatest  loss  is  from  the  large  excess  of  air  that  is  al¬ 
most  universally  admitted  to  the  furnaces  of  brick  kilns  and 
through  cracks  in  the  walls.  To  be  sure,  during  a  great 
part  of  the  burning,  the  watersmoking  and  the  oxidation,  a 
large  excess  of  air  is  necessary  to  remove  the  water  and 
carry  on  the  chemical  changes  in  the  clay.  Hence,  during 
these  periods  of  the  burning,  economical  combustion  of  fuel 
cannot  be  given  much  consideration.  From  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  oxidation,  however,  any  large  amount  of  air, 
in  excess  of  that  required  for  combustion  of  the  fuel,  means 
so  much  loss  of  heat.  It  is  probably  safe  to  say  that  the 
average  amount  of  air  admitted  to  brick  kilns,  even  during 
the  vitrification  period,  is  not  less  than  300  per  cent.,  while 
the  average  should  not  exceed  125  per  cent.  This  means 
a  loss  of  fifty-seven  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  fuel,  assum¬ 
ing  that  it  is  average  bituminous  coal.  The  available  heat 
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of  such  a  coal  is  reduced  in  the  case  of  125  per  cent,  air  ad¬ 
mitted,  to  6,900  calories,  with  300  per  cent,  to  2,800  calories. 
An  important  question  then  is,  how  can  this  be  avoided? 

The  first  step  in  an  investigation  of  fuel  economy  is  to  as¬ 
certain  how  much  fuel  is  being  wasted.  First,  an  examina¬ 
tion  should  be  made,  to  see  if  an  undue  amount  of  heat  is 
being  lost  by  conduction  and  radiation  from  the  walls  and 
crowns,  both  of  kilns  and  furnaces.  Second,  is  there  a  con¬ 
siderable  loss  of  heat  from  cracks  in  the  walls  that  admit  cold 
air?  Third,  is  there  a  large  loss  of  heat  on  account  of  kiln  bot¬ 
toms  and  flues  being  wet  or  not  being  insulated  from  the  ground 
moisture,  so  that  heat  must  be  expended  in  every  burn  in 
evaporating  water  from  the  ground?  This  last  loss  alone 
may  amount  to  several  tons  of  coal  at  a  burn,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  loss  of  time.  Fourth,  is  there  a  large  amount  of  air 
admitted  to  the  furnaces  in  excess  of  that  required  for  com¬ 
bustion,  or  is  there,  during  much  of  the  time,  an  insufficient 
amount  of  air  for  combustion? 

All  of  these  questions  are  capable  of  being  answered  satis¬ 


factorily  after  proper  investigation,  and  the  facts  being  known, 
the  defects  can  be  corrected  and  most  of  the  loss  of  fuel  pre¬ 
vented.  Where  brickmaking  operations,  especially  the  burn¬ 
ing,  are  under  the  direction  of  engineers,  as  in  Germany,  these 
matters  are  constantly  being  investigated  and  wasteful  condi¬ 
tions  removed.  It  is  proposed  here  to  discuss  only  the  loss 
of  fuel  from  faulty  combustion — not  enough  air  being  admitted 
to  furnaces,  or  too  much.  This  investigation  is  made  by  an¬ 
alyzing  the  kiln  gases. 

Before  describing  the  method  of  analyzing  kiln  gases  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  economy  of  operation  of  the  fur¬ 
nace,  a  brief  exposition  will  be  given  of  the  chemistry  of  the 
combustion  of  fuel.  We  will  assume,  also  for  brevity,  that  the 
fuel  used  is  coal. 

There  is  considerable  difference  in  the  composition  of  coals, 
but  they  all  contain,  as  fuel  elements,  carbon,  either  as  solid 
carbon  or  as  carbon  combined  with  hydrogen  in  various  pro¬ 
portions,  called  hydro-carbons.  The  non-fuel  elements,  the 
impurities  of  the  coal,  which  form  the  ash  or  clinker,  will  not 
be  considered  in  this  connection.  The  solid  carbon  and  the 
hydro-carbons  are  fuel — that  is,  produce  heat — because  of  their 
great  affinity  for  oxygen,  with  which  they  combine  vigorously 
and  rapidly,  when  raised  to  the  proper  tempature.  This  chem¬ 
ical  union  (or  burning,  as  we  call  it)  of  the  carbon  and  hydro¬ 
carbons  with  oxygen  is  what  produces  the  heat.  Coals  vary 
largely  in  the  proportion  of  fixed  carbon  to  volatile  hydro¬ 
carbons.  Coal  having  the  least  amount  of  volatile  hydro¬ 
carbons  is  called  anthracite,  and,  as  the  carbon  ratio  decreases, 
semi-anthracite,  semi-bituminous  and  bituminous. 

It  is  not  pertinent  to  our  subject  to  consider  the  relative 
fuel  values  of  different  coals,  but  only  the  economy  of  burning 
any  given  coal.  It  is  evident  that  to  burn  coal — that,  is,  to 
promote  the  union  of  the  carbon  of  the  coal  and  the  oxygen 
of  the  air — a  certain  amount  of  air  must  be  brought  into  close 
relation  with  the  coal.  Furnaces  are  designed  to  assist  in 
bringing  the  proper  amount  of  air  in  contact  with  the  fuel. 
The  amount  of  air  required  to  burn  a  given  quantity  of  fuel 
can  be  definitely  calculated  from  the  composition  of  the  coal, 
but  it  is  not  possible  to  design  a  furnace  that  can  be  operated 
so  as  to  introduce  even  the  approximate  volume  of  air  required 
under  any  given  conditions,  and  even  the  most  expert  and 
careful  fireman  cannot  tell  by  his  eye  whether  he  is  admitting 
this  proper  amount  of  air.  He  should  be  able  to  tell  in  most 
cases  if  he  is  admitting  too  little  air,  by  observing  the  smoke 
and  the  name  passing  out  of  his  kiln,  but  how  much  excess  of 
air  he  is  admitting  he  can  only  guess  at.  The  waste  of  fuel 
in  brick  burning  from  excess  of  air  is  enormous,  and  yet  few 
realize  it,  or  if  they  do  suspect  it,  are  afraid  of  the  opposite 
danger  of  too  little  air  and  the  reducing  effect  upon  their 
brick,  and  no  attempt  is  made  to  remedy  it.  It  is  our  purpose 
to  show  how  this  matter  can  be  regulated  so  as  to  get  the 
desired  results  with  the  least  possible  consumption  of  coal. 

When  coal  is  thrown  upon  a  fire  the  volatile  hydro-carbons 
are  first  disengaged.  These  gases  issue  from  amongst  the 
burning  carbon  and  if  a  sufficient  quantity  of  hot  air  is  pres¬ 
ent,  burn  with  a  transparent  blue  flame,  producing  carbonic 
acid  gas  and  steam.  If  the  temperature  of  the  furnace  is  high, 
the  gases  are  generated  more  rapidly  than  they  can  unite 
with  oxygen,  either  because  not  enough  air  is  present  or  it 
has  been  cooled  down  too  low  by  the  heavy  charge  of  coal, 
and  perhaps  wet  coal,  and  by  the  opening  of  the  furnace  door. 
In  this  case  carbon  is  disengaged  as  a  fine  powder  which  floats 
in  the  gas,  and  if  it  comes  in  contact  with  oxygen  at  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  ignition,  burns  with  a  yellow  or  white  flame.  If, 
however,  it  comes  in  contact  with  cold  air,  it  passes  off  as 
smoke  or  is  deposited  as  soot.  Black  smoke  is  produced  by 
the  hydro-carbons  alone,  and  represents  only  a  small  portion 
of  the  loss  of  fuel  in  brick  kilns.  To  prevent  smoke,  do  not 
throw  green  coal  on  a  hot  fire,  but  throw  the  fresh  coal  upon 
a  charging  table  in  front  of  and  above  the  fire,  where  it  can 
dry  and  be  partially  deprived  of  its  hydro-carbons  before  it  is 
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placed  upon  the  hot  fire.  The  hydrogen  of  the  hydro-carbons 
unites  with  oxygen  and  burns  to  steam. 

After  the  volatile  ingi'edients  of  the  coal  are  distilled  out, 
there  is  left  the  fixed  and  the  free  carbon  in  the  form  of  coal 
or  coke.  This  burns  by  uniting  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air. 
If  not  enough  air  is  present,  it  is  only  partially  burned  to 
carbon  monoxide — CO — which  escapes  from  the  kiln  unless 
it  meets  with  more  oxygen  at  a  high  temperature.  If  a  suffi¬ 
cient  amount  of  air  is  present  in  the  furnace,  carbon  takes  up 
the  greatest  amount  of  oxygen  of  which  it  is  capable,  forming 
carbon  dioxide — C02.  Partial  combustion  to  CO  produces  less 
than  one-third  of  the  heat  that  is  yielded  by  the  complete 
combustion  to  C02.  Hence,  it  is  evident  that  an  insufficient 
amount  of  air  may  cause  a  considerable  waste  of  fuel.  This 
is  not  so  frequently  the  case  in  brick  kilns,  however,  as  has 
been  proved  many  times,  though  it  is  a  condition  sometimes 
sought  after  in  the  burning  of  certain  kinds  of  brick,  espe¬ 
cially  the  iron-mottled  flashed  brick  for  facing.  In  burning 
these  brick  the  reducing  action  of  the  CO  and  hydro-carbons 
is  more  important  than  the  saving  of  the  fuel,  though  this 
action  need  not,  and  generally  cannot,  be  maintained  but  a 
part  of  the  time — for  a  few  minutes,  just  after  firing. 

Atmospheric  air  is  composed  chiefly  of  nitrogen  and  oxy¬ 
gen — approximately  four-fifths  of  the  former  to  one-fifth  of  the 
latter,  or  more  accurately,  79  per  cent,  by  volume  of  nitrogen 
and  21  per  cent,  of  oxygen.  It  is  only  the  oxygen  that  is  con¬ 
cerned  in  combustion,  the  nitrogen  being  inert — that  is,  taking 
no  part  in  any  chemical  actions  that  occur.  It  is  evident  that 
a  certain  amount  of  oxygen,  or  a  certain  amount  of  air,  is 
necessary  to  burn  a  given  amount  of  fuel  of  any  kind.  Know¬ 
ing  the  composition  of  the  fuel,  this  amount  of  air  required 
under  perfect  conditions  of  mixture  could  be  definitely  calcu¬ 
lated.  Thus  it  has  been  found  that  to  burn  one  pound  of 
carbon  to  carbonic  acid  requires  two  and  two-thirds  pounds 
of  oxygen  or  twelve  pounds  of  air,  and  to  burn  one  pound  of 
hydrogen  to  water  requires  eight  pounds  of  oxygen  or  thirty- 
six  pounds  of  air.  On  an  average  composition  of  bituminous 
coal  there  would  be  required  for  complete  combustion  of  every 
pound  of  coal  about  143  cubic  feet  of  air  at  32  degrees  Fahren¬ 
heit.  Of  course,  such  perfect  conditions  could  never  be  at¬ 
tained,  and  practically  not  less  than  180  cubic  feet  of  air  is 
required  to  burn  a  pound  of  coal  in  a  good  furnace.  In  ascer¬ 
taining  the  economy  of  fuel  in  any  case  we  make  our  calcula¬ 
tions  from  the  percentage  of  air  that  is  admitted  for  combus¬ 
tion.  It  has  been  determined  that  with  a  good  furnace  only 
about  125  to  150  per  cent,  of  air  (100  per  cent,  being  perfect 
conditions)  need  be  used.  Hence,  if  we  find  that  200  to  300 
per  cent,  or  more  of  air  is  being  admitted  to  kiln,  there  is  a 
large  loss  of  heat  in  bringing  this  large  excess  of  air  up  to  the 
temperature  of  the  kiln. 

The  method  of  ascertaining  the  character  of  the  combustion 
taking  place  in  the  kiln  is  by  analyzing  the  gases  in  the  kiln 
or  before  they  escape  from  the  kiln.  There  are  two  kinds  of 
apparatus  in  common  use  for  this  purpose. 

The  Orsat  Apparatus. 

The  Orsat  apparatus,  Fig.  23,  consists  of  a  gas  measuring- 
tube  (or  burette)  and  three  absorption  flasks.  A  sample  of 
the  kiln  gas  or  flue  gas  having  been  taken  (generally,  it  is 
sufficient  to  take  this  from  the  top  of  kiln),  the  gas  is  first  con¬ 
ducted  into  the  flask  containing  a  solution  of  caustic  potash, 
which  absorbs  the  carbonic  acid,  C02.  The  decrease  in  vol¬ 
ume  of  the  gas,  as  shown  by  the  measuring  tube,  is  the  C02. 
The  gas  is  then  admitted  to  the  second  flask,  containing  pyro- 
gallic  acid,  which  absorbs  the  oxygen.  The  loss  in  volume  of 
the  gas,  shown  by  the  measuring  tube,  is  the  oxygen.  Next 
the  gas  is  admitted  to  the  third  flask,  containing  a  cuprous 
chloride  solution,  which  absorbs  the  carbon  monoxide.  The 
decrease  in  volume  of  the  gas  is  the  CO.  The  gas  that  is  left 
remaining  in  the  burette  is  the  nitrogen,  which  represents 
seventy-nine  per  cent,  of  the  air  admitted  to  the  kiln,  and 


some  water  vapor.  From  these  researches,  the  following  con¬ 
clusions  can  be  drawn: 

1.  If  there  is  a  considerable  quantity  of  CO  present,  not 
enough  air  was  admitted  to  the  fuel  in  the  furnaces  and  the 
combustion  was  incomplete. 

2.  If  oxygen  is  present,  and  carbonic  oxide  wanting,  the 
combustion  was  complete  though  an  excess  of  air  was  ad¬ 
mitted,  which  cools  down  the  gases  unnecessarily. 

3.  If,  besides  an  appreciable  amount  of  carbonic  oxide, 
oxygen  is  also  present,  it  shows  either  that  in  consequence 
of  too  low  a  temperature  in  the  furnace  there  was  incom¬ 
plete  combustion,  or  that  there  entered  later  air  that  took  no 
part  in  the  combustion." 

After  some  practice  with  this  apparatus,  such  an  analysis 
can  be  made  in  about  fifteen  minutes. 

Fuller  instructions  in  regard  to  the  use  of  the  Orsat  ap¬ 
paratus,  the  method,  of  sampling  the  gas,  preparing  the  so¬ 
lutions,  etc.,  can  be  found  in  Lord’s  Metallurgical  Notes  and 
books  on  gas  analysis.  A  technical  man,  using  large  quantities 
of  fuel,  would  not  be  satisfied  without  making  tests  of  the 
combustion  gases,  that  he  can  so  manage  the  firing  as  to 
prevent  waste  of  fuel. 

For  general  use  upon  brickyards,  Dr.  Cramer  of  the  Ton- 
industrie  Zeitung,  Berlin,  has  devised  a  more  simple  apparatus 
based  upon  the  fact  that,  in  most  cases,  one  can  tell  by  the 
amount  of  carbonic  acid  alone,  in  the  kiln  or  flue  gases, 
whether  the  firing  is  being  done  economically.  The  car¬ 
bonic  acid  in  the  flue  gases  bears  a  direct  ratio  to  the  amount 
of  air  used.  The  sum  of  the  carbonic  acid  and  oxygen  in  the 
gases,  when  coke  is  burned,  should  always  equal  twenty-one 
per  cent.  As  some  of  the  oxygen  is  used  to  burn  the  hy¬ 
drogen  to  steam,  the  perfect  combustion  of  the  carbon  should 
yield,  with  bituminous  coal,  practically  about  sixteen  per  cent, 
of  the  volume  of  the  gases.  If  there  is  less  than  this  quan¬ 
tity,  too  much  air  is  being  admitted  to  the  kiln.  *  If  anthracite 
coal  or  coke  is  used,  the  percentage  of  CCX  should  run  con¬ 
siderably  higher.  Under  perfect  conditions,  burning  pure 
carbon,  the  percentage  of  C02  should  be  twenty-one. 


The  Cramer  Apparatus. 

This  apparatus.  Fig.  24,  consists,  essentially,  of  the  flask, 
A,  and  the  burette,  C,  graduated  to  1-10  per  cent.  This  burette 
is  filled  with  caustic  soda  solution.  The  gas  is  conducted 
into  the  flask  by  means  of  the  suction  bulb,  G.  For  this  pur¬ 
pose,  it  is  necessary  that  the  holes  in  the  stopper,  B,  stand 
so  that  the  gas  can  enter  the  flask.  When  the  flask  has  been 
filled,  the  stopper,  B,  is  turned  ninety  degrees,  whereby 
the  supply  of  gas  is  shut  off.  When  the  stopcock  in  the 
burette  is  opened,  as  much  caustic  soda  runs  into  the  flask 
as  there  is  carbonic  acid  in  the  gas,  the  reading  being  taken 
in  per  cent.,  directly  from  the  scale. 

This  is  a  cheap  and  thoroughly  practical  apparatus  and 
should  be  in  use  upon  every  brickyard  or  other  clayworking 
plant.  Used  in  connection  with  the  draft  gage,  there  could  be 
saved  an  enormous  quantity  of  coal  every  year  in  brick¬ 
burning. 

The  character  of  the  combustion  is  generally  expressed 
by  percentage  of  air  used,  100  per  cent,  being  the  amount  re¬ 
quired  for  perfect  combustion.  To  make  this  expression  from 
an  analysis  of  gas,  with  the  Orsat  apparatus,  a  simple  calcula¬ 


tion  is  made,  using  the  formula, 


N 


N— 3.76-0 


X  100=%  of  air  under 


oxidizing  conditions,  or 


N 


N  +  3.76-0 


X  100  =  °ic  of  air  under  re¬ 


ducing  conditions.  In  the  former  case,  of  course,  the  per¬ 
centage  is  100  or  over;  in  the  latter,  the  percentage  of  air  is 
less  than  100,  and  there  is  incomplete  combustion. 

The  exact  percentage  of  air  cannot  be  obtained  from  the 
results  of  the  Cramer  apparatus,  but  it  can  be  approximated 
closely  enough  for  practical  use  in  brickburning.  The  cal- 
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culation  is  made  by  solving  the  proportion  of  100:21:  :0:X. 
O  is  the  amount  of  oxygen,  obtained  by  subtracting  the  per 
cent,  of  C02  from  17.  X  is  the  excess  of  air,  which  added  to 
100  gives  the  percentage  of  air  used.  In  this  case  it  has 
been  assumed  that  the  fuel  is  bituminous  coal,  which  gen¬ 
erates  a  maximum  of  seventeen  per  cent,  of  CO..,  the  remain¬ 
ing  per  cent,  of  oxygen  (21-17)  going  to  the  combustion  of  ihe 
hydrogen  in  the  coal. 

Using  Cramer’s  apparatus,  the  economy  of  combustion,  or 
the  loss  of  fuel  can  be  calculated  from  the  percentage  of  C02 
in  the  kiln  gases.  The  calculation  is  made  from  Bunte’s 
table.  When  one  cubic  foot  of  C02  is  formed  by  combustion 
of  C,  123  calories  of  heat  are  evolved.  The  quantity  of  heat 
(=W),  calculated  from  the  per  cent,  of  CO.,,  is  divided  by  the 
capacity  for  heat  (=C)  of  one  cubic  foot  of  the  chimney  gases. 

W 

The  expression,  — -,  gives  the  so-called  initial  temperature. 

The  larger  the  per  cent,  of  C02,  of  course,  the  less  the  ex¬ 
cess  of  air,  and  the  greater  the  economy  of  fuel.  Thus,  in  a 
hot  kiln,  with  the  gases  passing  out  of  the  brick  at  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  1300  degrees  F.,  and  the  air  entering  the  furnaces  at 
sixty  degrees  F.,  if  the  percentage  of  C02  in  the  kiln  gases 
is  found  to  be  sixteen,  which  is  a  perfect  condition  with 
bituminous  coal,  the  loss  of  heat  would  be  twenty-nine  per 
cent.  This  loss  is  due  entirely  to  the  high  temperature  of 
the  escaping  gases,  and  is  unpreventable  in  a  down-draft 
kiln,  as  constructed  at  present.  If  the  percentage  of  C02  in 
the  kiln  gases  is  found  to  be  eight,  which  is  frequently  the 
case  on'brick  kilns,  then  the  loss  of  heat,  under  the  same  con¬ 
ditions  as  above,  is  fifty-four  per  cent.,  meaning  a  loss  of  fuel, 
due  to  excess  of  air,  of  twenty-five  per  cent.  A  few  gas 
analyses  and  calculations,  as  above,  will  convince  anyone  of 
the  truth  of  the  statement  made  in  these  papers,'  that  the 
waste  of  fuel  in  burning  brick  is  enormous. 

Conclusion. 

As  was  stated  in  the  beginning,  the  purpose  of  these 
papers  is  not  to  present  a  general,  elaborate  treatise  upon 
brickburning,  but  to  give  such  directions  upon  the  subject 
of  burning  brick  in  down-draft  kilns  as  would  enable  any 
manufacturer,  using  such  kilns,  to  so  systemize  their  operation 
as  not  only  to  obtain  a  large  percentage  of  first  grade  brick 
more  economically,  but  to  secure  positive,  uniform  results 
every  time. 

The  advantages  resulting  from  the  use  of  this  system  are: 

(1)  Once  the  proper  method  of  burning  any  clay  or  any 
product  has  been  found,  this  operation  can  be  repeated  in¬ 
definitely,  thus  rendering  possible  the  exact  duplication  of 
any  desired  results.  (2)  The  reproduction  of  any  particular 
product  is  no  longer  locked  up  in  the  experience  of  the  brick 
burners,  but  becomes  a  matter  of  permanent  record,  which 
can  be  consulted  at  any  time. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
subject  has  been  presented,  all  who  have  had  experience  in 
this  line  should  agree  that  the  effort  is  in  the  right  direction, 
that  only  by  carrying  out  such  a  system  of  observing  and  re¬ 
cording,  can  positive  and  permanent  improvement  be  made, 
and  the  burning  of  the  brick  be  brought  under  the  control 
of  the  manufacturer. 

The  matter  of  these  papers  was  prepared  as  instructions 
for  the  burners  in  carrying  out  a  system  of  kiln  records  on 
the  brick  plants  of  one  of  the  author’s  clients.  The  “Kiln 
Records”  have  already  been  put  in  permanent  form  for  prac¬ 
tical  use.  These  papers  will  ba  brought  together  in  a  little 
book  to  form  a  manual  to  accompany  the  “Kiln  Records.”  In 
addition  to  these  papers,  the  book  will  contain  several  pages 
of  tables  and  other  useful  information  that  will  make  it  of 
value  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the  subject  of  burning 
brick. 


If  you  are  looking  for  cheap  machinery,  scan  The  Clay- 
Worker’s  “For  Sale”  ads. 


A  NEW  ROOFING  TILE  PRESS. 


WE  are  pleased  to  present  to  our  readers  an  illustra¬ 
tion  of  a  new  roofing  tile  press,  for  which  the  man¬ 
ufacturers  claim  a  number  of  advantages.  It  is  of 
the  revolving  type  and  was  invented  by  a  practical  tile  man¬ 
ufacturer  conversant  with  the  needs  of  those  engaged  in 
making  roofing  tile.  The  press  is  remarkable  for  its  simplic¬ 
ity,  power  and  strength.  As  the  illustration  shows,  the  upper 
cross-head  and  pentagon  is  equipped  for  steam,  so  that  metal 
dies  may  be  used,  if  so  desired.  Every  movement  of  the  press 
is  positive,  and  there  are  no  springs  to  break  or  get  out  of 
order.  The  upper  cross-head  and  pentagon  are  both  adjust¬ 
able  and  it  is  guaranteed  to  produce  a  maximum  amount  of 
ware  with  a  minimum  of  power,  cost  and  labor.  The  manu¬ 
facturers,  the  Illinois  Supply  and  Construction  Company,  St. 


The  Illinois  Supply  and  Construction  Company’s  New  Roofing 

Tile  Press. 

Louis,  Mo.,  will  be  pleased  to  give  further  particulars  to  any 
of  our  readers  who  are  sufficiently  interested  to  write  them 
on  the  subject. 


RAINBOW  TIMBER  WORK. 


Something  entirely  new  in  the  building  line  is  a  recently 
patented  process  for  taking  a  log  fresh  from  the  forest,  blow¬ 
ing  out  the  sap  and  life,  then  blowing  in  a  filler  which  trans¬ 
forms  green  timber  to  interior  finish,  or  rough  lumber  ready 
for  the  market,  which  will  stand  more  tests  than  the  best  dry- 
kilned  timber  of  any  description,  and  all  this  within  twenty- 
four  hours  after  the  tree  is  cut  down.  Many  beautiful  effects 
are  obtained  by  injecting  colors  which  will  transform  the 
cabinet  makers’  art  into  many  rainbow  possibilities. — Ex¬ 
change. 
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Written  for  Tiie  Clay-Worker. 

CHEMICAL  FORMULAS  AS  USED  BY  CLAYWORKERS— 
THEIR  MEANING  AND  USE. 


(Fourth  Paper.) 


READER  WILL  DOUBTLESS  discover, 
or  rather  observe,  that  there  are  many 
compound  substances  in  which  the  ele¬ 
ments  are  combined  in  other  proportions 
than  would  seem  consistent  with  the 
statements  previously  set  forth  concern¬ 
ing  weight,  valency,  etc.  He  may,  there¬ 
fore,  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  the  laws 
of  chemistry  are  not  always  founded  on 
fact.  However,  by  patiently  investigat¬ 
ing  these  more  or  less  erratic  compounds,  he  will,  in  most 
cases,  find  that  they  are  not  stable,  but  unite  readily  with  ad¬ 
ditional  atoms  of  the  proper  elements  until  the  proportions 
are  as  indicated  by  the  valencies  given  in  the  table.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  some  elements  have  two  valencies  in  this  table. 
The  lower  give  the  more  stable  compounds.  For  example, 
the  element  has  two  valencies,  II  and 
IV.  One  atom  of  lead  can,  therefore, 
take  the  place  of  two  atoms  of  hydro¬ 
gen  in  a  molecule  of  water,  H„0,  form¬ 
ing  lead  protoxide,  PbO;  or,  one  atom 
of  lead  may,  also,  replace  the  four 
atoms  of  hydrogen  in  two  molecules 
of  water,  2H20,  forming  lead  peroxide, 

Pb02.  The  latter  is  the  more  stable 
oxide. 

It  is  seldom  that  we  find  any  of  the 
elements,  except  the  common  metals 
and  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  in  an  un¬ 
combined  state  in  nature.  They  occur, 
for  the  most  part,  in  various  combina¬ 
tions  which  are  divided  into  three 
great  classes;  namely,  acids,  bases  and 
salts. 

The  terms,  acid  and  base,  are  diffi¬ 
cult  to  define  with  exactness,  as  chem¬ 
ists  do  not  apply  them  with  uniform 
precision.  In  general,  however,  an 
acid  may  be  defined  as  a  compound 
containing  hydrogen  and  some  other 
chemical  element  and,  sometimes,  oxy¬ 
gen,  which  will  readily  exchange  its 
hydrogen  for  a  metal  if  presented  to 
it  in  the  form  of  an  oxide  or  a  hydrate. 

Oxides  are  compounds  of  oxygen 
with  any  other  single  element,  and 
hydrates  are  compounds  formed  by 
the  union  of  an  element  or,  oftener,  a  metallic  oxide  with 
water.  Hydrates,  however,  must  not  be  confused  with  solu¬ 
tions,  which  are  regarded  merely  as  mechanical  mixtures  of 
some  solid  with  water  or  other  liquid. 

Bases,  like  acids,  are  compounds  of  hydrogen,  oxygen  and 
another  chemical  element,  the  combination  constituting 
usually  an  oxide  or  a  hydrate  of  a  metal,  which  metal  has  the 
power  of  replacing  the  hydrogen  of  an  acid  when  the  two  are 
in  contact. 

In  general,  the  non-metallic  elements,  such  as  nitrogen, 
sulphur,  etc.,  unite  with  hydrogen  and  oxygen  to  form  acids; 
as,  nitric  acid,  HN03,  and  sulphuric  acid,  H;S04;  while  the 
metallic  elements  combine  with  hydrogen  and  oxygen  to  form 
bases;  as,  the  alkalies,  caustic  potash  (potassium  hydrate) 
KHO;  sodium  hydrate,  NaHO;  and  ammonium  hydrate  (com¬ 
mon,  or  aqua  ammonia)  NH.OH. 

When  an  acid  is  brought  into  contact  with  a  base,  the  com¬ 
bination  results  in  the  third  class  of  compounds.  The  name 
salts  has  been  applied  to  this  class  of  substances  on  account  of 
their  resemblance  to  common  salt,  and  they  may  be  defiqed 


as  the  substance  resulting  from  the  replacement  of  the  hy¬ 
drogen  of  an  acid  by  the  metal  of  a  base. 

Some  combinations  of  non-metallic  elements  act  in  many 
ways  similar  to  metals  and  can  form  oxides,  hydrates,  and 
bases,  and  replace  the  hydrogen  of  an  acid,  such  a  one  being 
a  compound  formed  by  the  combination  of  one  atom  of  nitrogen 
with  four  atoms  of  hydrogen,  which  is  frequently  termed 
ammonium,  NH4.  There  are  several  other  similar  combina¬ 
tions.  They  act  and  may  be  handled  as  elements,  their  valency 
being  the  difference  between  the  valencies  of  the  separate 
elements.  Thus,  in  ammonium,  referred  to  above,  the  valency 
of  N  is  V,  while  that  of  H4  is  IX4=IV;  whence,  the  valency  of 
NH4=V— IV=I. 

In  chemistry,  compounds  are  given  names  in  accordance 
with  their  composition,  although  many  of  the  more  common 
substances  have  popular  names.  For  instance,  ordinary  com¬ 
pounds  of  a  metal  and  a  non-metal  are  named  from  both  com¬ 
ponents.  The  Latin  name  of  the  metal  is  given  first,  its  last 
syllable  um  being  changed  to  ic.  To  this  is  added  the  name 
of  the  non-metal  with  its  last  syllable  changed  to  ide.  Thus,  a 
compound  of  iron  (ferrum)  and  sulphur  is  called  ferric  sul¬ 
phide.  However,  this  rule  is  not  closely  adhered  to  by  chemists. 


In  the  case  where  an  element  has  two  valencies,  distinc¬ 
tion  is  made  between  the  two  compounds  that  may  be  formed 
from  the  same  elements  by  substituting  the  termination  ous 
for  ic  in  the  name  of  the  metal  when  referring  to  the  com¬ 
pound  having  the  lesser  proportion  of  the  non-metallic  element, 
which  is  usually  oxygen.  An  example  of  this  is  found  in  the 
compounds  of  iron  and  oxygen  where  the  combination  having 
the  lesser  proportion  of  oxygen  protoxide,  FeO,  is  usually  called 
ferrows  oxide,  and  the  sesquioxide,  Fe203,  which  has  a  larger 
proportion  of  oxygen,  is  termed  ferric  oxide.  Ferrous  oxide  is 
a  black  powder  which  absorbs  oxygen  so  rapidly  that  it  takes 
fire  when  brought  in  contact  with  the  air,  and  is  converted 
into  ferric  oxide.  The  latter  is  a  stable  compound  of  iron  and 
oxygen,  and  occurs  naturally  in  abundance  as  hematite  and 
red  ochre.  The  hematite  is  a  valuable  ore  from  which  the 
metallic  iron  may  be  profitably  reduced.  It  is  also  prepared 
artificially  and  is  much  used  as  a  coloring  ingredient  in  paints. 
A  fine  variety  known  as  rouge,  which  is  usually  prepared  by 
heating  ferrous  oxalate,  FeC204,  in  contact  with  air,  is  used 
for  polishing  glass  and  jewelry. 


Receiving  End  of  a  Martin  Soft  Mud  Brick  Dryer,  as  Operated  by  Chickies  Brick 

Works,  Chickies,  Pa. 
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Metallic  iron  may  be  readily  obtained  from  ferric  oxide  by 
exposing  it  at  a  high  temperature  to  a  current  of  hydrogen  or 
other  reducing  gas,  such  as  carbonic  oxide.  The  name,  iron 
sesquioxide,  is  often  applied  to  this  oxide  of  iron  on  account 
that  it  contains  one  and  one-half  as  many  atoms  of  oxygen  as 
of  iron  (sesqui=one  and  one-half). 

Instead  of  the  terminations  ic  and  ous,  the  prefixes  per 
and  proto,  respectively,  are  sometimes  used. 

The  names  of  acids  are  derived  from  their  principle  con¬ 
stituent,  aside  from  hydrogen,  by  changing  the  last  syllable  of 
its  name  to  ic.  For  instance,  a  certain  compound  formed  of 
hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  oxygen,  HN03,  is  termed  the  nitric 
acid.  The  acids  that  do  not  contain  oxygen  are  distinguished 
by  the  prefix  hydro;  such  as,  hydrobromic  acid,  HBr. 

The  names  of  the  salts  resulting  from  the  action  between 
the  bases  are  acids  are  derived  from  the  name  of  the  acid  by 
taking  the  first  syllable  of  the  principal  constituent  of  the  acid 
and  adding  ate.  Thus,  the  salts  formed  from  bases  and  sul¬ 
phuric  acid  are  named  sulphates;  namely,  sulphate  of  zinc, 
sulphate  of  copper,  etc.  Salts  formed  from  bases  and  nitric 
acid  are  termed  nitrates;  as,  nitrate  of  soda,  etc. 

If,  however,  the  name  of  the  acid  ends  in  ous,  instead  of  ic, 


contain  the  greater  proportion  of  oxygen;  while  the  ite  salts 
and  the  ous  oxides  are  usually  unstable,  readily  uniting  with 
oxygen  to  form  the  higher  salts  and  oxides. 

At  ordinary  temperatures  and  pressures,  five  of  the  ele¬ 
ments,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  nitrogen,  flourine,  and  chlorine, 
are  gases;  mercury  and  bromine  are  liquids;  while  all  the 
rest,  including  all  metals,  are  solids.  All  the  solids,  except 
carbon,  have  been  liquefied  at  various  high  temperatures. 

In  conclusion,  we  beg  to  remind  the  reader  that  the  chem¬ 
ical  laws  and  principles  that  have  been  discussed  in  these 
papers  are  not  the  expression  of  mere  chemical  theories,  but 
are  the  deductions  from  long  and  careful  observations  and 
measurements  on  the  part  of  many  different  chemists.  They 
are  not,  however,  infallible,  but  may  generally  be  used  with 
consistent  results. 


NATURAL  VS.  ARTIFICIAL  DRYING  OF  BRICK. 


PERHAPS  one  of  the  most  trying  things  that  the  brick- 
maker  has  to  contend  with  is  the  drying  of  the  brick 
after  they  are  moulded,  and  especially  so  if  he  dries 
them  in  the  open  air.  This  process  is  certainly  low  in 

price,  from  the  actual  outlay  of  cash, 
as  it  is  furnished  without  cost,  yet 
it  is  also  furnished  with  great  ir¬ 
regularity,  and  one  is  not  sure  of 
getting  his  brick  dry  after  they  are 
made. 

Then  again  where  the  brick  are 
dried  on  the  yard  it  necessitates 
having  a  large  floor  space  available 
for  spreading  the  brick  out,  or  in 
having  a  large  number  of  racks 
where  this  system  is  used,  as  room 
must  be  provided  for  at  least  a 
week’s  output,  for  it  usually  takes 
several  days  to  dry  the  brick, 
especially  where  the  material  will 
not  stand  direct  exposure  to  the  sun 
or  winds.  The  seasons,  also,  have 
considerable  bearing  upon  the  work 
of  a  plant  drying  brick  by  natural 
means;  in  most  sections  there  are 
only  about  six  months  available,  and 
brickmakers  lose  valuable  orders  in 
the  early  spring  and  late  fall  by 
being  handicapped  in  the  drying  of 
the  brick. 


Taking  Stiff  Clay  Brick  from  Conveyor  Belt  by  Car  to  Dryer  at 

Gettysburg,  Pa. 


the  name  given  to  the  salts  ends  in  ite;  thus,  the  combination 
of  sulphurous  acid  with  the  alkali  bases  produces  a  series  ot 
salts  to  which  the  name  of  sulphiies  is  applied.  For  example, 
the  alkali  metal  sodium  uniting  with  sulphurous  acid  result  in 
in  a  salt  termed  sodium  sulphite,  4Na2S03. 

In  cases  where  oxides  are  formed  with  non-metals  of  more 
than  one  valency,  the  acids  formed  from  such  oxides  by  their 
union  with  water,  take  the  ic  and  ous  terminations  just  as 
the  metallic  oxides  do.  For  instance,  there  are  two  oxides  of 
sulphur,  S02  and  S03,  the  first  consisting,  as  will  be  seen  from 
its  formula,  of  one  atom  of  sulphur  to  two  of  oxygen,  the  sec¬ 
ond,  of  one  atom  of  sulphur  to  three  atoms  of  oxygen.  The 
acid  formed  from  the  first,  by  its  union  with  water,  H20,  is 
called  sulphurous  acid,  H2S03.  The  second,  which  has  the 
larger  proportion  of  oxygen,  unites  with  water  to  form  sul¬ 
phuric  acid,  H2S04. 

We,  therefore,  see,  as  previously  stated,  that  the  salts  of  an 
acid  ending  in  ic  have  the  termination  ate;  while  the  salts  of 
the  acids  ending  in  ous  terminate  in  ite.  From  the  use  of  these 
terminations  it  is  evident  that  the  ate  salts  and  the  ic  oxides 


~  .  ,  -r,  .  ,  r,  ARTIFICIAL  DRYING. 

Gettysburg  Brick  Co., 

The  advantages  of  the  artificial 
dryer  system  over  the  natural  are 
very  numerous,  and  none  of  the  objections  referred  to  can  be 
found  against  most  of  the  artificial  plans.  Probably  the  dryer 
that  is  receiving  the  most  attention  from  the  craft  at  present 
is  the 

MARTIN  SYSTEM, 

and  which,  from  outward  appearances,  is  very  attractive  to 
the  practical  brick  manufacturer,  and  at  the  same  time  ap¬ 
peals  to  them  as  the  most  economical  system  for  the  handling 
of  either  soft  mud  or  stiff  mud  brick,  and  it  is  practically 
fireproof,  no  woodwork  whatever  being  used  in  its  con¬ 
struction,  therefore  there  is  practically  no  necessity  of  in¬ 
surance.  In  this  system  the  entire  supports  for  the  steam 
piping  are  of  cast  iron;  no  tracks,  engine,  cars  or  tunnels 
are  used,  thus  greatly  reducing  the  initial  cost.  Exhaust 
steam  is  used  through  the  day  and  only  a  small  quantity  of 
live  steam  at  night,  so  the  cost  of  operating  is  trivial  and 
the  brick  are  placed  in  the  dryer  one  day  and  are  ready  to 
set  in  the  kiln  the  following  morning. 

These  dryers  are  in  operation  on  a  large  number  of  yards, 
including  some  of  the  most  prominent  manufacturers,  such  as 
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Washburn  Bros.  Co.,  of  New  York;  E.  T.  &  I.  Hand,  of  Plain- 
field,  N.  J.;  James  Florey,  of  Downington,  Pa.,  and  a  complete 
equipment  is  now  being  erected  for  the  Kelly  Brick  Company, 
of  Philadelphia,  while  the  Martin  Company  have  now  several 
other  contracts  under  way. 

Any  of  our  readers  interested  in  the  installing  of  a  dryer 
will  be  well  repaid  .by  asking  the  Henry  Martin  Brick  Ma¬ 
chine  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  for  a  copy 
of  their  booklet  “A  Dry  Proposal.” 

Letters  patent  have  been  allowed  covering  the  drying  sys¬ 
tem  complete,  as  well  as  the  cable  device  for  handling  the 
brick  to  and  from  the  dryer,  and  which  does  away  with 
the  barrows  and  cars  used  in  most  dryers. 


AN  UP-TO-DATE  INDIANA  BRICK  PLANT. 


T.  HE  Acme  Brick  Works  is  located  on  a  switch  on  the 
“Clover  Leaf.”  railroad,  one  mile  southwest  of  Cay¬ 
uga,  Ind.  The  company  has  twenty-five  acres  of  coal 
and  shale  land,  the  top  being  clay.  This  clay  is  ten  to  fifteen 
feet  in  thickness,  which  is  being  stripped  with  a  large  hydrau¬ 
lic  pump.  The  water  is  drawn  from  a  branch  and  is  dis- 


diate  “Wonder”  brick  machine,  and  is  cut  off  by  a  semi-auto¬ 
matic  cutter.  From  the  belt  they  are  stacked  on  flatcars  and 
are  ready  for  the  dryer.  There  are  150  of  these  cars,  holding 
525  brick  each.  The  dryer  is  an  eight-track  steam  dryer,  built 
by  the  Standard  Dry  Kiln  Company,  of  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
The  brick  come  from  the  dryer,  perfectly  dried  brick.  There 
are  eight  down-draft  kilns,  30  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  burn¬ 
ing  requires  seven  to  nine  days. 

There  are  four  kilns  in  a  cluster  and  in  the  center  is  a 
stack  12  feet  in  diameter  and  54  feet  high.  The  brick  com¬ 
ing  from  the  kilns  are  perfectly  hard  brick  and  they  have 
no  trouble  getting  a  good  market  for  them. 


ASPHALT  PAVEMENT  A  FAILURE  IN  TOLEDO. 


STREET  paving  companies  have  been  engaged  in  a 
merry  war,  with  the  result  that  Toledo  will  reap  the 
benefits  of  a  longer  guarantee  from  whatever  com¬ 
pany  does  the  work.  In  opening  the  bids  for  the  paving  of 
Lower  Summit  street  recently,  it  was  found  that  the  Trinidad 
Asphalt  Paving  Company  was  several  thousand  dollars 
lower  than  the  Barber  Asphalt  Paving  Company,  and  that 
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charged  through  a  10-inch  main  from  a  distance  of  three  to 
five  hundred  feet  from  the  pump.  This  process  of  stripping 
is  quite  satisfactory  and  is  a  great  saving  over  other  methods 
of  stripping  previously  used.  Underneath  the  clay  is  eighteen 
feet  of  blue  shale,  from  which  is  made  a  most  substantial  com¬ 
mon  and  face  brick.  After  the  blue  shale  is  taken  off  we  have 
six  feet  of  dark  shale,  which,  when  burned,  is  a  cream  or  buff 
color,  and  from  this  can  be  made  any  color  of  brick  desired, 
and  is  also  adapted  to  electric  conduits  and  fireproofing. 

Sixty  feet  beneath  this  last  strata  of  shale  is  five  to  six 
feet  of  coal,  which  is  very  bright  in  color,  hard  and  is  very 
well  adapted  to  burning  of  vitrified  brick  and  ware. 

The  plant,  which  stands  in  the  valley  below,  consists  of  two 
80-horse  boilers  and  one  150-horse  Chandler  &  Taylor  engine. 
The  water  for  the  power  plant  is  from  a  well  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  distant  from  the  plant,  which  is  forced  to  the  tank  by 
a  gasoline  engine  stationed  at  the  well. 

After  the  clay  is  blasted  at  the  pit,  it  is  hauled  by  cable 
up  an  incline  and  dumped  at  the  9-foot  Frey-Scheckler  dry 
pan,  which  grinds  enough  shale  daily  for  35,000  brick.  The 
ground  shale  is  then  taken  by  elevator  in  the  usual  way  over 
gravity  screens  and  into  storage  bins,  then  from  the  storage 
bin  it  goes  to  a  10-foot  pug  mill;  from  there  to  the  interme- 


the  former  concern  had  offered  to  guarantee  its  pavement 
for  fifteen  years,  or  almost  any  length  of  time,  in  order  to 
land  the  contract.  Up  to  this  season,  sheet  asphalt  concerns 
have  given  a  guarantee  for  only  five  years,  so  when  the  above 
guarantee  came  to  the  hands  of  the  board  of  public  safety, 
there  was  a  very  noticeable  expression  of  surprise.  The 
sheet  asphalt  on  the  streets,  with  but  very  few  exceptions, 
has  proven  a  dismal  failure  heretofore,  so  there  has  been 
no  need  of  that  class  of  material  outside  of  patchwork.  Even 
in  patching  up  the  old  pavements,  the  quality  has  proven  to  be 
so  poor  that  the  city  has  very  little  use  for  sheet  asphalt.  If 
the  sheet  asphalt  companies  do  get  any  contracts,  they  will 
have  to  be  secured  through  the  giving  to  the  city  of  long  guar¬ 
antees. 


S.  B.  Dobbs,  who  managed  the  sales  department  for  the 
Eastern  Hydraulic  Pressed  Brick  Company,  Philadelphia,  for 
over  ten  years  with  very  great  success,  and  later  formed  the 
partnership  of  Dobbs  &  Frazier,  establishing  offices  in  the 
Bailey  Building  for  the  sale  of  high-grade  face  brick,  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  the  firm  of  Dobbs  &  Frazier  and  will  continue  the  face 
brick  business.  He  has  the  sole  agency  for  several  well- 
known  plants  and  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  any  good  concern 
who  wants  to  be  represented  in  Philadelphia. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

THE  NEW  YORK  BRICK  MARKET. 


RICKMAKERS  all  through  the  east¬ 
ern  part  of  the  country,  partic¬ 
ularly  around  New  York,  are  feel¬ 
ing  remarkably  encouraged  this 
season.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  the  year  opened  with  brick 
selling  in  New  York  close  up  to 
$10.00  per  thousand  for  common, 
and  prices  held  steady  around 
that  figure  for  some  time.  Then 
they  dropped  to  $8.00,  then  $$9.00,  and  now,  after  the  first 
burnings  of  the  season  are  reaay  for  delivery,  and  in  some  in¬ 
stances  have  been  delivered,  prices  range  from  $7.00  to  $7.50 
for  dark  common  and  $5.00  to  5.50  for  pale.  To  say  that  the 
makers  are  jubilant  is  putting  it  mildly.  One  of  them  said  to 
the  writer  not  long  ago  that  if  business  continues  as  it  is 
now  for  this  season  and  one  more,  he  will  make  money  enough 
to  recoup  all  his  losses  of  the  past  few  years. 

This  was  said  by  a  Hackensack  manufacturer,  but  it  applies 
with  equal  force  to  manufacturers  upon  .the  Hudson.  There  is 
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a  heavier  demand  for  brick  than  manufacturers  can  supply. 
The  public  and  private  structural  work  that  is  projected  or 
is  under  way  is  sufficient  to  consume  all  the  brick  that  both  the 
Hackensack  and  Hudson  river  yards  can  make.  Some  makers 
say  it  will  be  difficult  to  get  any  surplus  for  such  work  as  can 
be  carried  on  in  the  winter,  when  it  is  impossible  to  make  any¬ 
thing.  Under  such  circumstances  there  is  no  reason  to  wonder 
if  manufacturers  do  feel  jubilant. 

According  to  well  informed  builders,  the  New  York  market 
was  never  better  than  it  is  now.  Immense  public  works  are  in 
process  of  construction  which  require  an  almost  unlimited 
quantity  of  brick.  In  addition  there  are  semi-public  works  now 
being  built  which  require  vast  quantities  more.  Nor  is  the 
end  yet.  New  projects  are  constantly  being  discussed  or 
planned  which  will  consume  further  untold  quantities,  while 
the  building  operations  which  are  now  being  developed,  or 
which  are  under  consideration  for  the  coming  twelve  months, 
will  be  sufficient  to  consume  all  that  many  yards  can  make, 
without  considering  the  other  structural  work  which  has  been 
mentioned. 

Nor  is  this  wonderful  development  confined  to  New  York 
city.  All  through  its  suburbs,  on  Long  Island,  in  Westchester 
county,  on  Staten  Island,  and  in  New  Jersey,  the  same  mar¬ 


velous  development  is  noted.  Huge  factories  and  workshops 
are  being  built  on  the  Hackensack  meadows  and  others  are 
projected.  In  Newark,  N.  J.,  nine  miles  from  New  York,  the 
development  of  this  character  is  more  important  than  has 
been  known  for  many  years.  And  these  great  manufactories 
mean  that  many  dwelling  houses  must  be  built  to  accommodate 
the  workmen  employed  in  them.  All  will  consume  many  thous¬ 
and,  probably  many  million  brick. 

The  new  subway  has  opened  up  much  hitherto  undeveloped 
country  in  Westchester  county,  and  the  construction  now  in 
progress  there  is  beyond  comprehension  unless  one  has  seen  it. 
All  through  the  upper  part  of  New  York  City,  great  flat 
houses  and  apartments  are  in  course  of  construction  or  are  pro¬ 
jected,  and  all  require  brick.  What  has  always  been  called 
Harlem  is  undergoing  a  transformation  which  can  scarcely  be 
believed. 

Staten  Island  is  not  growing  so  fast,  but  the  growth  there 
is  beyond  precedent  for  that  region.  Aside  from  the  develop¬ 
ment  in  Newark,  other  parts  of  New  Jersey,  adjacent  to  New 
York,  are  developing  equally  as  fast.  Bergen  county,  for  in¬ 
stance,  which  twelve  years  ago  was  a  sleepy  Dutch  com¬ 
munity,  has  developed  so  fast  that  former  residents  rub  their 
eyes  and  wonder  whether  they  are  awake  or  only  dreaming. 
Railroads  and  trolley  lines  have  penetrated  almost  every  cor¬ 
ner,  and  along  these  routes  of  travel  thus  opened,  new  villages 
and  individual  houses  have  sprung  up  as  if  by  magic.  And 
all  have  laid  the  brickmaker  under  tribute  to  supply  building 
material  in  one  form  or  another. 

Suppose  one  goes  away  from  New  York  and  visits  other 
portions  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  country.  It  will  be  found 
that  substantially  the  same  thing  is  true.  Development  be¬ 
yond  the  wildest  dreams  of  the  projectors  of  successful  enter¬ 
prises  has  resulted  from  movements  started  only  a  few  years 
ago,  and  development  beyond  the  wildest  dreams  of  those  now 
managing  these  enterprises  will  result  from  the  redoubled 
efforts  of  the  men  now  in  charge.  It  is  up  to  the  brickmaker 
to  be  ready  to  supply  the  unprecedented  demand  which  is  cer¬ 
tain  to  accrue  from  these  influences  and  tendencies. 

BRICK  THE  PRINCIPAL  BUILDING  MATERIAL. 

All  this  should  be  interesting  news  to  brick  men,  and  it 
should  lead  them  to  thinking  about  what  they  will  do  to  meet 
the  improved  conditions  as  they  arise.  It  has  been  said  that 
the  Hackensack  yards  have  not  kept  pace  with  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  other  business  enterprises,  but  maybe  that  has  been 
due,  if  indeed,  it  is  true,  to  the  fact  that  demand  for  brick 
has  been  light  because  so  many  builders  have  used  wood  and 
stone.  But  it  is  told  upon  the  authority  of  architects  that 
stone  will  not  be  used  as  freely  in  the  years  to  come  as  it  has 
in  the  past.  And  one  doesn’t  need  to  go  outside  of  New  York 
to  see  that  all  the  new  building  operations  are  being  worked 
out  in  brick,  even  to  the  trimmings.  Moreover,  there  is  a  dis¬ 
position  among  builders  to  utilize  clay  products  for  interior 
as  well  as  exterior  decorations.  If  brickmakers  are  not  watch¬ 
ing  these  tendencies  carefully  they  certainly  should  do  so 
and  be  ready  to  seize  the  opportunities  which  are  surely 
coming  to  them. 

News  of  individual  plants  about  New  York  is  meager.  The 
only  thing  that  can  be  said  about  one  is  equally  applicable  to 
all — they  are  all  busy  and  are  all  endeavoring  to  make  as 
much  out  of  this  season  as  possible.  Practically  all  plants 
along  the  Hackensack  are  at  work.  The  North  Jersey  Brick 
Company,  at  Carlstadt,  N.  J.,  has  not  started  yet,  but  aside 
from  that  single  exception,  everyone  is  busy.  And  the  best 
part  of  it  is  that  they  all  have  orders  in  advance  for  the  stock 
they  make.  Under  such  conditions  of  prosperity,  there  is 
much  encouragement  in  the  business  and  the  outlook  is  con¬ 
sidered  promising. 

The  labor  attitude  is  of  importance  when  considering  build¬ 
ing  operations,  and  one  is  more  than  glad  to  report  that 
nothing  has  been  heard  of  the  so-called  difficulties  for  a  good 
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many  weeks.  Apparently  everyone  is  busy  getting  ready  to 
take  advantage  of  the  present  conditions  as  long  as  possible. 
Whether  the  present  agreement  can  last  beyond  the  first  of 
next  May,  remains  to  be  seen,  but  that  it  has  lasted  for  many 
weeks  without  any  question  being  raised  is  looked  upon  as  a 
good  omen.  With  labor  difficulties  swept  aside,  there  will  be 
plenty  of  use  for  all  the  brick  that  can  be  made. 

MOKE  ATTENTION  SHOULD  BE  PAID  TO  THE  PROMOTION  OF  BRICK 

PAVEMENTS. 

In  one  particular,  brickmakers  are  not  urging  their  product 
strongly  enough,  and  that  is  in  the  department  of  paving. 
No  paving  brick  is  made  at  Hackensack,  nor  on  the  Hudson, 
but  there  should  be  a  concerted  attempt  among  brickmakers 
to  secure  as  many  paving  contracts  as  possible.  All  sorts  of 
freak  paving  materials  are  invented  and  foisted  upon  the  public, 
while  brick,  which  are  really  meritorious,  as  has  been  proven 
over  and  over  again,  are  'shoved  into  the  background,  largely 
because  they  get  comparatively  little  attention  from  their 
manufacturers.  Newark,  N.  J.,  is  going  to  lay  considerable 
brick  pavement  this  year.  It  has  been  tested  there  severely 
and  gives  satisfaction  under  all  reasonable  conditions.  The 
same  holds  good  of  Paterson.  If  the  claims  of  brick  as  a 
superior  paving  material  were  more  strongly  urged  and  its 
relative  cost,  as  compared  with  other  materials,  more  carefully 
explained,  it  is  unquestionably  true  that  many  more  miles  of 
brick  pavement  would  be  laid  each  year.  It  is  permanent.  It 
is  clean.  It  is  comparatively  cheap.  What  more  can  be  asked 
of  a  material  for  paving  residence  and  other  streets? 

Burton. 


DRY  PRESSED  BRICK.* 


By  Ellis  Lovejoy,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


DEVELOPMENT  stage  of  dry  pressed  brick 
is  long  since  passed,  and  we  are  now 
working  out  the  minor  details  to  improve 
the  product,  and  to  lower  the  cost — par¬ 
ticularly  the  latter.  It  is  not  my  intention 
to  describe  the  process,  but  to  take  up  some  of  the  questions 
which  trouble  us,  and  others  which  mark  the  limits  of  the 
process,  and  I  shall  have  occasion  to  depart  from  my  sub¬ 
ject  and  trespass  on  that  of  the  mud  process.  The  recent  con¬ 
vention  of  sand-lime  brick  manufacturers  reveals  that  they 
are  going  through  the  troubles  of  the  dry  clay  process,  and  it 
is  fortunate  for  them  that  their  process  has  not  come  up 
sooner,  for -our  experiences  have  brought  about  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  presses,  and  made  sand-lime  brick  possible. 

There  are  three  distinct  types  of  dry  presses  in  general  use, 
viz:  the  hydraulic,  the  toggle  joint,  and  the  roller  cam.  In 
the  hydraulic,  the  pressure  is  direct  from  top  and  bottom 
without  any  movement  of  the  brick  in  the  mould  while  under 
pressure. 

The  pressure  in  the  original  toggle  joint  machine  was 
similar,  and  the  strain  was  transmitted  to  the  frame  of  the 
machine. 

The  roller  cam  gave  an  entirely  different  pressure.  While 
the  pressure  was  being  applied,  both  top  and  bottom  plungers 
were  descending  in  the  mould,  but  the  upper  one  faster  than 
the  lower  one.  At  the  bottom  of  the  stroke  the  motion  was 
reversed  and  the  bottom  plungers  traveled  faster  than  the 
top,  until  the  final  pressure,  when  the  top  plunger  was  quickly 
raised,  and  the  brick  lifted  to  the  top  of  the  mould  box  and 
taken  off.  The  roller  cam  is  not  limited  to  just  this  motion, 
but  such  was  the  motion  of  the  first  machines  introduced 
into  this  country,  and  its  successful  operation  brought  out 
American  machines  following  substantially  the  same  lines. 
The  idea  was  to  keep  the  clay  in  motion  in  the  mould  box 
while  under  pressure,  and  through  the  friction  of  the  clay 
against  the  sides  of  the  mould  box,  knead  the  clay  into  a 
homogeneous  mass.  The  direct  pressure  types  produced  the 
much  discussed  granulated  or  “weak”  centers,  and  the  range 

♦Reprint  from  transactions  of  the  American  Ceramic  So¬ 
ciety,  Volume  VII,  Part  IT. 


of  material  that  would  work  successfully  was  limited,  while  on 
the  roller  cam,  it  was  possible  to  work  any  kind  of  material. 
Sand-lime  brick  would  have  been  a  difficult  problem  on  the 
earlier  direct  pressure  types,  but  on  the  roller  cam  we  worked 
successfully,  not  only  crushed  sandstone,  but  what  was  more 
difficult,  flint1  clay  with  a  large  percentage  of  calcine. 

In  the  improved  toggle  machines,  the  plungers  with  the 
toggles  are  attached  to  massive  steel  side  bars,  which  receive 
the  strain  of  the  pressure.  While  the  pressure  is  being  ap¬ 
plied,  the  whole  pressing  mechanism  is  lowered  and  raised — 
the  mould  boxes  remaining  stationary — and  thus  the  clay  is 
given  the  kneading  motion  which  wipes  out  the  granulated 
centers.  The  hydraulic  has  not  yet  overcome  the  difficulty. 
It  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  merits 
and  demerits  of  the  several  machines  on  the  market.  A  de¬ 
tailed  description  of  them  would  be  out  of  place  and  super¬ 
fluous,  but  I  wish  toi  record  my  disapproval  of  a  statement 
made  to  me  by  a  prominent  machine  man — not  intended  for 
publication— namely,  that  the  clay  business  would  not  war¬ 
rant  the  production  of  first-class  machinery.  Foundry  ma¬ 
chines  may  sell  for  a  few  years,  but  eventually  they  are 
driven  from  the  market  by  the  product  of  the  machine  shop. 
I  believe  that  several  good  ideas  in  dry  press  machines  have 
gone  down  through  inferior  construction. 

On  any  machine  in  which  the  plungers  approach  each  other 
and  squeeze  the  clay  toward  the  center  of  the  mould,  the  brick 
will  show  a  comparative  granulation  on  this  center  plane, 
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due  to  a  lack  of  density,  quite  noticeable  even  at  some  dis¬ 
tance. 

If  the  pressure  is  all  from  the  top,  the  granulation  will 
be  at  the  bottom,  and  its  position  will  depend  upon  the  relative 
degree  of  motion  of  the  two  plungers. 

This  granulation  was  attributed  to  the  included  air,  and 
all  machine  manufacturers  provide  for  its  escape,  either 
through  air  holes  in  the  plunger  plates,  or  by  releasing  the 
pressure  before  the  final  pressure  is  applied.  Naturally,  any 
included  air  under  pressure  will  tend  to  counteract  the  com¬ 
pression  of  the  clay,  and  its  effect  will  be  greater  at  the  center 
of  the  brick  where  it  has  the  least  chance  of  escaping,  but  ad¬ 
mitting  the  effect,  of  the  included  air  and  the  desirability  of 
allowing  it  to  escape,  yet  it  is  not  sufficient  to  account  for  the 
granulated  surfaces  which  we  get  in  practice. 

Dry  or  semi-dry  clay  will  not  flow  under  pressure.  If  a 
tube,  punctured  with  holes  from  top  to  bottom,  to  allow  the 
escape  of  the  included  air,  be  filled  with  dry  clay,  and  pressure 
be  applied  at  the  top,  we  will  get  a  column  of  clay  decreasing 
in  density  from  top  to  bottom,  due  to  the  friction  against  the 
walls  of  the  tube  and  the  immobility  of  the  clay. 

A  hand  press,  which  I  used  for  a  number  of  years,  applied 
the  pressure  just  as  I  have  illustrated  in  the  tube.  One  plate 
was  fixed,  and  all  the  pressure  was  from  the  other  plate. 
There  were  no  air  holes  in  the  sides  of  the  mould,  but  the  air 
had  ample  opportunity  to  escape  around  the  edges  of  the  fixed 
plate. 

All  brick  made  in  that  press  decreased  in  density  from  the 
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side  next  to  the  moving  plate  to  the  side  against  the  fixed 
plate,  that  is,  from  top  to  bottom. 

In  making  moulded  brick — a  cove  for  instance — it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  put  a  loose  form  in  the  mould  box  before  putting  in 
the  clay. 

This  form  rests  on  the  bottom  plunger  plate  and  moves 
with  it,  and  to  the  height  of  the  form  shuts  off  the  clay  from 
the  friction  of  the  sides  of  the  mould  box.  If  the  form  is  one 
and  one-half  inches  high,  then  there  is  about  one  inch  above 
it,  forming  the  capital  of  the  moulding,  which  comes  in  contact 
with  the  sides  of  the  mould  box.  If  we  fill  the  mould  box 
with  five  inches  of  loose  clay  which  must  be  compressed  to 
two  and  one-half  inches  in  the  body  of  the  brick,  there  is  three 
and  one-half  inches  of  loose  clay  over  the  form,  which  must 
be  compressed  to  one  inch,  unless  the  clay  will  flow  into  the 
body  of  the  brick  and  around  and  to  the  bottom  of  the  loose 
form.  Some  of  it  is  forced  out  and  packed  around  the  form, 
but  so  poorly  does  it  accommodate  itself  to  pressure,  that 
the  result  is  a  densely  packed  face — oftentimes  to  the  bursting 
point — on  the  capital  of  the  moulding  above  the  loose  form, 
and  from  there  to  the  bottom  a  relative  loosely  packed  face 
decreasing  in  density  to  the  bottom.  The  opposite  face,  or 
back  of  the  brick,  will  have  the  uniform  density  from  top 
to  bottom  that  the  whole  brick  would  have  had  if  the  loose 
form  had  been  left  out. 

Figure  1  shows  a  section  of  the  mould  box  with  loose  form. 

Figure  2  illustrates  the  densities  by  co-ordinates,  the  or¬ 
dinate  being  the  density,  the  abscissa  being  the  vertical  height 
of  the  brick,  and  the  curves  A,  B,  and  C,  show  the  densities 


Fig.  1.  Fig.  2. 

along  the  sections  AA,  BB  and  CC.  This  is  merely  an  illustra¬ 
tion  to  explain  the  text,  and  not  a  showing  of  facts. 

In  the  roller  cam  motion,  the  clay  is  most  compressed  at 
the  top  and  least  at  the  bottom  during  the  downward  stroke, 
with  the  reverse  during  the  upward  stroke.  The  loosely 
packed  clay  in  the  bottom  offers  little  resistance  to  being 
forced  downward  in  the  mould,  while  the  densely  packed  top 
offers  great  resistance  to  being  forced  upward  during  the  up¬ 
ward  stroke,  to  the  advantage  of  the  bottom  of  the  brick  in 
density.  From  a  scientific  standpoint,  it  would  be  absurd  to 
assert  that  the  total  pressure  received  by  the  top  of  the^brick 
is  equal  to  that  received  by  the  bottom,  and  that  each  is 
equal  to  that  at  the  center  of  the  brick. 

In  practice,  however,  we  notice  no  difference,  and  the  brick 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  is  uniform  in  density  from  top  to 
bottom. 

The  later  toggle  machines  recognize  the  probability  of  this 
difference  in  the  top  and  bottom,  and  provide  for  it  by  an 
arrangement  which,  in  a  measure,  reverses  the  motion  at 
any  point  in  the  stroke.  The  claim  has  been  made  that  the 
motion  of  the  brick  under  pressure  in  the  mould  does  not  re¬ 
move  the  granulated  centers,  but  simply  glosses  them  over, 
and  this  claim  is  reasonable  since  the  centers  are  only  re¬ 
moved  through  friction  against  the  sides  of  the  mould.  In 
practice,  we  do  not  recognize  any  difference  in  density 
throughout  the  brick,  but,  from  a  theoretical  standpoint,  we 
cannot  believe  that  the  effect  of  the  friction  against  the  sides 
of  the  mould  will  extend  to  the  center  of  the  brick  with  a  ma¬ 
terial  so  irresponsive  to  pressure  as  dry  clay.  We  believe  that 


the  internal  core  of  the  brick  will  have  less  density  than  the 
faces. 

If  this  be  true,  then  the  faces  being  uniform  in  density,  the 
central  core  lower,  the  top  and  bottom  sides  above  and  below 
the  central  core  must  have  greater  density  than  the  faces. 

If  these  differences  exist,  they  are  too  slight  to  be  notice¬ 
able  in  practice,  but  they  may  account  for  some  of  our  troubles 
in  drying  and  burning  such  a  body  as  dry  clay,  in  which  the 
bonding  element  is  not  developed  as  in  the  wet  process. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  be  early  in  the  fight  for  dry  press 
brick.  Our  factory  was  the  first  in  Ohio,  and,  so  far  as  I  know, 
the  first  successful  factory  east  of  the  Mississippi. 

Our  first  difficult  problem  was  that  much  discussed  one 
of  efflorescence,  which  appears  on  the  face  of  the  brick  after 
they  are  laid  in  the  wall — a  trouble  not  limited  to  the  dry 
pressed  products,  but  to  which  they  were  particularly  sus¬ 
ceptible  because  of  the  impossibility  of  making  them  im¬ 
pervious. 

An  analysis  soon  proved  it  to  be  a  sulphate  of  the  alkalies, 
lime,  etc.  The  discussions  of  the  time  in  regard  to  it  would 
make  interesting  reading  to  those  of  us  who  went  through  it 
without  Seger,  and  without  any  literature  except  Prof.  Cook’s 
report  on  the  clays  of  New  Jersey. 

The  alkalies  and  impurities  in  the  clays  gave  us  at  once 
half  of  the  answer  to  the  problem,  but  how  to  account  for  the 
sulphur  was  another  matter.  Some  said  it  came  from  the 
mortar,  and  this  served  its  turn,  but  did  not  convince  those  of 
usl  who  found  it  coming  out  on  the  face  of  the  brick  in  the 
piles  on  the  yard. 

We  tried  to  make  people  believe  that  it  came  from  the  at¬ 
mosphere  in  our  smoky  cities,  but  the  trouble  was  not  con¬ 
fined  to  cities. 

I  reported  to  our  company  that  it  must  come  from  the  sul¬ 
phur  in  the  coal  used  in  burning,  but  could  not  reconcile  the 
fact  that  the  clay  on  our  property  with  the  least  alkali  showed 
the  most  efflorescence.  We  abandoned  its  use  on  this  ac¬ 
count. 

To  our  chemical  work  must  we  lay  the  blame  for  not 
sooner  discovering  the  source  of  our  trouble.  "Loss  by  ig¬ 
nition”  covered  far  more  than  the  innocuous  combined  water 
which  we  were  reporting.  Prof.  Orton  has  shown  us  the 
effects  of  the  carbon  which  appears  in  our  analyses  as  com¬ 
bined  water,  and  also)  mentions  the  sulphur  which  finds  no 
place  in  our  reports 

It  was  called  to  my  attention  accidentally.  One  of  our 
miners  brought  me  a  bunch  of  roots  taken  from  the  clay  in 
which  the  carbon  had  been  replaced  by  sulphide  of  iron.  This 
led  to  an  examination  of  the  clays,  and  I  could  find  none  free 
from  sulphur.  It  became  like  a  puzzle  of  which  you  see  the 
end. 

Many  peculiar  and  contradictory  things  were  explained. 
Cause  and  effect,  of  which  we  had  begun  to  doubt  the  truth 
when  applied  to  clay,  fitted  into  each  other,  and  our  con¬ 
fidence  in  its  truth  was  re-established.  We  knew  why  un¬ 
weathered  clay  would  not  effloresce  in  the  wall,  and  why 
the  same  clay,  weathered,  would  effloresce. 

We  knew  why  crop  clay  was  dangerous  to  use.  We  knew 
why  a  clay  with  less  alkali  might  be  worse  than  one  with 
more. 

The  solution  of  the  problem  with  us  was  simple.  We  aban¬ 
doned  the  traditional  weathering  of  our  clay  and  used  only  un¬ 
weathered  clay  from  our  mine,,  hurried  it  through  the  mill, 
into  the  kiln,  roasted  out  the  sulphur,  giving  nature  no 
chance  to  convert  the  sulphide  into  the  sulphate,  burnt  the 
product  hard  enough  to  absorb  the  alkalies  and  lime,  and  sent 
the  brick  to  the  market  with  a  guarantee  that  they  would  not 
effloresce,  and  incidentally  wiped  out  the  loss  account.  This 
was  in  1887,  and  in  a  paper  before  the  Ohio  Institute  of 
Mining  Engineers,  these  facts  were  published. 

It  was  not  until  Seger’s  work  appeared  in  America  that 
we  fully  understood  the  color  phenomena  of  efflorescence. 

Hard  burning  is  necessary  to  prevent  the  formation  of  the 
efflorescence.  Not  only  must  all  the  sulphur  be  roasted  out, 
but  also  all  the  alkali  and  lime  must  pass  into  combination, 
and  such  a  degree  of  combination  as  to  be  practically  in¬ 
destructible.  There  are  numerous  instances  of  brick  being  in 
the  wall  for  years  before  showing  any  efflorescence,  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  explanation  is  in  the  disintegration  of 
some  of  the  low  temperature  silicates  and  the  absorption  of 
sulphur  from  the  atmosphere. 

In  the  weathered  clays,  the  chemical  changes  of  oxidation 
result  in  the  formation  of  sulphates  of  the  alkalies,  lime  and 
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magnesia.  Sulphate  of  lime  does  not  decompose  at  tempera¬ 
tures  attained  in  our  brick  kilns,  or  at  least  not  to  any  great 
degree,  and  it  passes  into  the  brick  comparatively  unchanged. 
Sulphates  of  the  alkalies  are  not  decomposed  by  heat,  and  un¬ 
der  no  circumstances  in  practice  can  we  believe  that  they 
are  completely  volatilized,  nor  that  they  are  decomposed  by 
silicic  acid  and  form  silicates. 

Even  if  such  silicates  were  possible,  their  permanency 
is  doubtful. 

Disintegration  will  take  place,  followed  by  the  formation 
of  alkaline  carbonates  from  the  carbon  dioxide  in  the  atmos¬ 
phere,  and  the  reaction  between  the  lime  sulphate  and  these 
carbonates  results  in  the  formation  of  the  alkaline  sulphates 
of  which  the  wall  efflorescences  essentially  consist. 

In  short,  the  sulphates  in  the  clay  continue  through  the 
kiln,  and  the  leaching  action  of  rain  and  sunshine  bring 
them  to  the  surface. 

Barium,  so  successful  in  the  wet  process,  is  not  equally 
applicable  to  the  dry  process.  Solution  must  precede  chem¬ 
ical  reaction.  I  have  frequently  found  crystals  of  calcium 
sulphate,  like  coarse  salt,  scattered  through  the  clay.  Calcium 
sulphate  requires  about  400  parts  of  water  for  solution,  and 
such  crystals  will  not  go  into  solution  in  the  dry  or  even 
semi-dry  process.  Assuming  that  they  are  in  solution,  not 
enough  barium  carbonate,  which  requires  14000  parts  of  water, 
will  go  into  solution  to  make  the  precipitation  complete.  The 
undissolved  barium  carbonate  is  converted  into  the  oxide  in 
the  kiln  and  passes  into  silicate  combination,  and  its  useful¬ 
ness  is  at  an  end. 

Seger  has  pointed  out  the  danger  in  using  barium  chloride 
instead  of  the  carbonate,  but  the  danger  is  far  less  in  the 
dry  than  in  the  wet  process.  Dry  pressed  brick  are  dried  in 
the  kiln,  and  as  the  faces  are  protected  and  the  ends  largely 
go  through  close  setting,  any  efflorescent  salts  must  come  to 
the  surface  through  the  sides  where  they  will  do  little  or  no 
harm. 

The  small  percentage  of  calcium  chloride  formed,  if  it  has 
any  appreciable  effect,  would  be  an  advantage,  because  dry 
pressed  brick  must  be  very  slowly  dried.  I  believe  that  if  the 
difficulty  is  overcome  by  the  use  of  barium,  it  must  be  through 
the  use  of  it  in  the  form  of  chloride. 

The  stiff  mud  process  need  fear  no  efflorescence  in  the 
wall  if  the  brick  are  burned  to  the  non-absorbent  stage. 
Where  the  moisture  cannot  get  in  the  efflorescence  cannot 
get  out. 

The  stiff  mud  meets  its  trouble  in  the  dryer,  and  to  a 
greater  degree  than  in  the  dry  press,  and  some  manufacturers, 
who  have  changed  from  the  dry  press  to  stiff  mud,  have 
found  themselves  in  the  fire  instead  of  the  frying  pan.  The 
addition  of  water  brings  the  sulphate  of  lime  into  solution, 
and  in  the  dry  house  this  comes  to  the  surface.  Time  is 
necessary  for  this  solution,  and  the  slower  the  drying,  the 
longer  the  water  acts  on.  the  sulphate,  and  the  greater  the 
amount  of  sulphate  finally  brought  to  the  surface. 

This,  in  many  instances,  is  the  so-called  “kiln  white”  or 
“scum,”  and  the  use  of  barium  and  quick  drying  is  our  only 
solution  at  the  present  time.  I  have  found  that  the  best 
method  of  introducing  the  barium  is  with  the  water  added 
in  the  wet  pan  or  pug  mill. 

\ 

The  water  is  drawn  from  a  tank  holding  a  definite  supply, 
to  which  the  weighed  quantity  of  barium  is  added,  and  kept 
in  suspension  by  a  stirring  device. 

There  is  a  “kiln  white”  or  “scum,”  which  comes  on  the 
brick  in  the  kiln,  and  concerning  which  we  have  little  in¬ 
formation  and  no  solution. 

It  is  not  limited  to  the  wet  process  but  is  more  common  to 
it.  The  use  of  wet,  dirty,  sulphurous  coal  and  wet  ware  in 
the  kiln  tends  towards  its  formation,  but  so  far  as  the  wet 
ware  is  concerned,  I  think  we  are  getting  dryer  white  con¬ 
fused  with  the  kiln  white. 

It  occurs  in  the  draft  spaces  and  often  spreads  out  on 
the  sides  of  the  brick  like  a  fan,  just  as  flashing  shows 
where  brick  are  crossed  in  the  kiln;  it  therefore  follows  the 
flame. 

That  it  is  a  sulphur  compound,  we  are  reasonably  cer¬ 
tain,  but  that  it  comes  from  the  clay,  we  are  not  so  sure. 

It  is  always  worse  near  the  bottom  of  the  kiln,  but  this 
may  be  only  apparent  because  of  the  lower  temperature  not 
burning  it  into  the  brick  and  masking  it.  The  best  evidence 
that  it  is  not  from  the  clay,  is  that  we  have  frequently  found 
it  on  the  edges  of  the  draft  spaces  of  the  firebrick  kiln  floor. 

In  appearance  it  resembles,  when  clean,  the  white  coating 


of  antimony  on  charcoal  before  the  blow  pipe,  but  it  is 
usually  a  dirty,  grayish  white.  It  is  too  insoluble  and  too 
infusible  to  be  a  deposit  of  volatilized  alkaline  sulphate. 

Our  only  remedy  is  dry,  clean  coal,  low  in  sulphur,  and 
thoroughly  dried  ware.  Much  remains  to  be  done  on  the 
scum  problem,  but  the  first  step  is  a  careful  distinction  be¬ 
tween  the  scumming  belonging  to  the  dryer,  even  though 
produced  in  the  kiln,  and  the  scumming  produced  in  the  kiln. 

To  the  uninitiated  the  dry  press  has  one  great  charm,  in 
that  the  bricks  go  direct  from  the  machine  to  the  kiln  with¬ 
out  drying. 

The  dryer,  the  center  of  trouble  and  discussion  in  stiff  mud 
brick,  is  eliminated.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  dry  pressed 
brick  are  more  difficult  to  dry  than  the  stiff  mud,  and  re¬ 
quire  more  care. 

The  reason  is  obvious.  The  preparation  of  the  clay,  for 
the  mud  brick,  develops  the  plasticity,  and  the  particles  mak¬ 
ing  up  the  skeleton  structure  are  coated  with  the  plastic 
material,  cementing  them  together.  Moreover,  the  particles 
themselves  are  softened,  allowing  a  more  intimate  union  of 
the  particles  and  matrix,  and  a  more  perfect  adjustment  under 
pressure. 

When  the  brick  first  come  from  the  machine,  they  are 
comparatively  soft.  They  are  what  they  appear  to  be,  a 
mixture  of  granular  particles  with  a  plastic  material.  After 
a  while  they  assume  what  we  call  a  leather  hard  condition, 
without  any  appreciable  drying  having  taken  place,  due,  I 
think,  to  a  further  development  of  the  colloid  properties,  or 
a  further  softening  of  the  harder  particles,  either  of  them 
absorbing  water  from  that  portion  already  developed  or 
softened.  This  is  the  best  condition  for  repressing. 

Such  is  the  primary  bond  of  the  mud  brick,  and  we  hardly 
realize  how  strong  it  is.  The  drawing  together  of  the  particles 
in  drying,  even  when  the  brick  are  weighed  down,  as  they 
often  are  when  stacked  on  a  car,  is  but  a  small  part  of  the 
strain  to  which  the  bond  is  subjected.  The  shrinkage  strains 
are  far  greater. 

The  outer  surface  dries  first,  and  shrinks,  or  tends  to  do  so, 
while  the  inner  core  is  still  wet  and  of  full  size.  It  would 
be  absurd  to  assume  that  the  inner  core  is  compressed  by 
the  outer  casing. 

The  force  necessary  to  compress  clay  in  such  condition 
would  break  any  of  our  brick  presses,  and  we  hardly  accord 
the  primary  bond  such  strength.  We  cannot  believe  the  clay 
possesses  elastic  properties  to  relieve  the  strain.  We  must 
conclude  that  the  bond  is  disrupted,  and  innumerable  minute 
cracks  formed,  greatly  reducing  the  actual  points,  or  sur¬ 
face,  of  contact,  while  the  strains  are  continually  being  re¬ 
produced  so  long  as  shrinkage  continues.  Through  it  all 
there  is  no  visible  rupture  of  the  bond. 

In  dry  clay,  the  bond  is  largely  mechanical.  The  colloid 
properties  are  not  developed,  and  if  the  particles  are  coated 
at  all  it  must  be  with  dust  and  at  best  imperfectly. 

When  the  pressure  is  applied,  the  particles  are  forced 
against  each  other  and  into  each  other  and  held  there  by 
interlocking,  assisted,  of  course,  by  whatever  colloid  proper¬ 
ties  may  have  been  developed.  The  dust  fills  the  interstices 
under  various  degrees  of  pressure  according  to  its  amount, 
and  the  protection  it  has  received  in  the  interlocking  of  the 
particles  and  the  opportunity  for  the  escape  of  the  air  during 
the  final  pressure. 

The  air,  in  its  escape,  may  play  the  further  role  of  sweep¬ 
ing  clean  the-  points  of  contact  of  the  interlocking  particles. 

We  have  found  that  crop  clay,  which  was  highly  plastic 
by  the  wet  process,  had  a  much  weaker  primary  bond  than  the 
same  clay  from  under  the  hill.  Finely  ground,  it  was  worse 
than  coarsely  ground. 

In  working  such  clays-,  we  frequently  found  it  necessary 
to  introduce  ground  bats  in  order  to  give  the  skeleton  struc¬ 
ture. 

The  sharper  the  grain  of  the  grog  so  added,  the  better 
the  primary  bond.  The  introduction  of  such  material  is  nor 
to  be  recommended  for  a  high  grade  brick.  Quite  the  con¬ 
trary.  Plastic  clay,  finely  ground,  other  things  being  equal, 
insures  a  better  final  bond  in  the  burning,  and  in  every  way 
makes  a  better  brick.  We  introduced  grog  to  hold  the  brick 
together  until  we  could  burn  the  brick,  but  we  limited  its  use 
as  much  as  possible. 

Brick  held  together  by  such  doubtful  primary  bond  must 
be  very  carefully  dried,  in  order  to  preserve  the  bond  for  the 
finishing  touch  of  the  fire  to  make  it  permanent.  Drying  in  the 
kiln  from  five  to  twelve  days  is  the  rule,  and  in  some  cases 
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two  and  three  weeks  are  required.  It  is  more  a  sweating 
process  than  a  drying  one,  so  slowly  is  the  moisture  taken 
off.  Rapid  drying  would  loosen  the  particles,  which  would  not 
reunite  in  burning,  and  the'  result  would  be  a  rotten  brick. 

It  is  not  practical  to  vitrify  dry  pressed  brick.  This  follow^ 
as  a  corollary  of  the  drying.  The  primary  bond  in  the  green 
brick  becomes  the  permanent  bond  in  the  burned  brick. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  primary  bond  in  the  mud  brick  is 
due  to  the  colloid  bodies,  and  to  the  finely  disintegrated  ma¬ 
terial  presumably  carrying  a  higher  percentage  of  fluxes, 
cementing  the  larger  particles  together.  The  finer  state  of 
division  alone  is  sufficient  to  explain  the  more  ready  fusibility 
of  the  matrix.  The  same  force  which  holds  the  green  brick 
together  continues  through  the  burning,  drawing  the  mass 
together  until  the  desired  degree  of  fusion  is  obtained  and 
the  brick  becomes  an  impervious  mass,  which  is  the  degree 
of  vitrification  I  am  considering.  We  might  carry  the  degree 
of  fusion  further  and  the  brick  will  retain  its  shape  until  the 
particles  making  up  the  skeleton  are  dissolved.  Not  com¬ 
pletely,  of  course,  because  this  stage  marks  the  limit  of  vitri¬ 
fication,  but  there  is  a  wide  range  between  the  fusion  of  the 
matrix  to  an  impervious  mass  and  complete  fusion  of  the 
whole  structure.  This  range  is  the  safety  of  the  mud  process 
in  the  production  of  impervious  products. 

In  the  dry  process  the  contact  of  the  particles  of  the 
skeleton  form  the  bond.  The  shrinkage  is  comparatively  little, 
and  is  not  due  in  any  marked  degree  to  the  included  fine 
material. 

To  vitrify,  we  must  fuse  the  particles  of  the  skeleton  mass, 
which  stage  marks  the  limit  of  practicable  vitrification  in  the 
mud  brick.  In  the  one  case,  the  matrix  fuses  and  contracts, 
carrying  with  it  at  all  stages  the  larger  particles,  and  im¬ 
perviousness  is  attained  with  its  fusion;  in  the  other,  the  fine 
material  may  fuse  and  collect  in  the  bottom  of  the  cells 
formed  by  the  larger  particles,  running  into  and  around  the 
points  of  contact,  cementing  them  together  into  a  permanent 
bond  if  we  wish  to  stop  at  that  stage,  but  only  partially  filling 
the  cells,  and  imperviousness  can  only  be  effected  by  the 
softening  of  the  cell  walls  themselves  and  the  closing  in 
upon  the  fused  fine  material  contained  therein. 

An  impervious  mud  brick  may  have  a  stony  structure, 
while  an  impervious  dry  press  brick  tends  toward  a  glassy 
structure. 

I  have  seen  many  samples  of  beautifully  vitrified  dry 
pressed  brick  produced  by  the  experimentalist,  or  promoter, 
or  machinery  manufacturer,  to  show  what  can  be  done  by 
the  process,  but  they  overlook,  or  ignore,  the  fact  that  in  prac¬ 
tice  the  ware  in  the  bottom  of  the  kiln  is  under  pressure,  and 
a  brick  that  keeps  its  shape  on  top  of  the  kiln  will  lose  it  a 
few  courses  lower  down;  and  they  also  ignore  the  fact  that 
a  column  of  brick,  ten  feet  high,  closely  set  as  they  are  in  the 
kiln,  must  carry  a  long  continued  higher  temperature  on  top 
to  produce  the  proper  results  in  the  bottom,  and  to  withstand 
this  there  must  be  a  wide  range  between  the  point  at  which 
imperviousness  is  reached  and  complete  vitrification  takes 
place.  The  mud  brick  has  this  range  and  the  dry  press 
has  not. 

My  explanation  of  the  bonding  effect  of  burning  is  crude, 
and  I  must  ask  you  to  consider  it  rather  in  the  light  of  an 
illustration  than  an  explanation  of  facts. 

From  the  foregoing,  we  naturally  find  the  limits  of  the 
dry  press  process.  It  is  only  suited  to  the  manufacture  of 
building  brick,  but  in  this  it  excels.  Its  only  defect  is  its  lack 
of  imperviousness,  and  perhaps  the  difficulty  of  overcoming 
efflorescence  in  the  wall.  In  the  production  of  ornamental 
brick,  it  is  limited  by  the  immobility  of  dry  clay  under  pres¬ 
sure.  The  designs  are  generally  flat.  The  high  reliefs  and 
deep  indentations  possible  in  plastic  clay  are  not  practical  in 
dry  press  work. 

The  cost  of  manufacture  by  the  dry  press  is  slightly 
higher  than  by  the  plastic  clay,  due  to  the  longer  time  and 
greater  amount  of  fuel  required  in  burning  more  than  any¬ 
thing  else.  In  either  case,  the  cost  follows  the  value;  we  can¬ 
not  make  a  fifteen  dollar  brick  by  a  five  dollar  treatment, 
as  many  prospectuses  would  make  us  believe.  The  dry  press 
has  been  exploited  as  a  process  for  fire  brick  without  success. 
Some  No.  2  fire  brick  are  being  made,  but  they  are  not  rep¬ 
resentative  fire  brick.  Because  of  the  weak  primary  bond, 
the  backs  of  the  brick  are  frequently  cracked  and  torn  from 


the  strains  in  the  kiln  where  the  brick  are  crossed  in  setting, 
and  the  necessity  of  carrying  the  temperature  to  the  softening 
point  of  the  skeleton  structure  to  insure  perfect  bond,  causes 
deep  kiln  marks,  both  of  which  are  undesirable  in  fire  brick, 
but  of  no  consequence  in  building  brick.  We  have  made 
fire  brick  on  the  dry  press  as  far  back  as  188G,  out  of  No.  2 
fireclay,  crushed  sandstone,  and  flint  fireclay.  The  latter 
lacked  nothing  in  refractory  qualities,  but  the  brick  lacked 
the  fine-grained  skin  coating  which  protects  the  mud  fire  brick, 
and  enables  it  to  stand  the  wear  and  tear  in  shipping  and 
handling,  and  at  the  same  time  is  more  pleasing  to  the  eye, 
both  of  which  are  important  factors  in  selling.  The  sand-lime 
people  are  now  doing  what  we  did  with  our  crushed  sandstone, 
except  that  we  were  working  for  a  firebrick  and  used  no  lime. 
Such  products  were  possible  on  the  roller  cam  machines, 
but  I  doubt  if  the  earlier  styles  of  toggle  joint  machines 
would  have  worked  them  successfully.  Our  only  difficulty 
was  with  the  excessive  wear  of  the  moulds  and  dies,  which 
made  bad  edges.  With  badly  worn  dies  there  would  be  no 
pressure  around  the  edgea  and  at  the  corners,  and  without 
pressure  there  was  no  primary  bond,  and  the  edges  and  cor¬ 
ners  would  crumble  off  in  handling,  either  before  or  after 
burning. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Burt:  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Lovejoy  a  question.  It 
has  always  been  a  thing  hard  for  me  to  understand  why 
the  roofing  tile  manufacturers  have  not  yet  decided  whether 
the  vitrified  or  open  porous  roofing  tile  is  the  most  per¬ 
manent.  As  to  the  question  of  imperviousness  of  the  brick, 
I  want  to  know  whether  he  merely  means  that  the  brick  is 
vitrified,  or  whether  it  is  a  question  of  weather-resisting 
power.  As  far  as  I  know,  brick  made  in  ages  past,  as  porous 
as  they  could  be,  have  stood  for  ages.  To-day,  they  are  urging 
vitrification,  as  if  this  was  necessary  to  withstand  the 
weather. 

Mr.  Lovejoy:  That  brings  out  a  great  oversight  in  my 
paper.  I  never  made  any  common  brick,  and  this  paper  re¬ 
lates  to  face  brick.  The  question  of  imperviousness  has  been 
the  subject  of  much  discussion  between  the  mud  and  the 
dry  press  brick  manufacturers.  By  imperviousness,  we  mean 
brick  that  will  not  absorb  any  water.  The  dry  pressed  brick 
will  absorb  any  water  that  touches  its  face;  and,  ultimately, 
you  will  find  any  building  made  of  dry  pressed  brick  which 
has  stood  many  years,  streaked  with  dirt,  and  it  is  absolutely 
impossible  to  get  it  off.  The  mud  brick,  burned  to  the  non¬ 
absorption  stage,  will  get  as  dirty  as  the  dry  pressed  brick, 
and  even  more  so.  In  fact,  an  enameled  brick  in  the  city  will 
get  dirty  quicker  than  the  dry  pressed  brick.  But  one  great 
argument,  and  a  very  forceful  one,  used  by  the  impervious 
brick  manufacturers,  is  that  “our  brick  can  be  cleaned  and 
the  dry  pressed  brick  cannot.”  There  is  no  question  in  either 
case  as  to  the  weather-resisting  properties.  If  burned  suf¬ 
ficiently  hard,  as  it  should  be,  either  will  resist  the  weather. 
At  first,  the  dry  pressed  brick  manufacturers  had  to  fight 
that  question,  whether  it  would  stand  or  not.  I  know  of  dry 
pressed  brick  laid  in  a  street  pavement,  eighteen  years  ago, 
and  it  is  still  there;  but  yet  it  is  not  desirable  for  paving. 

Mr.  Wheeler:  When  you  say  “impervious,”  do  you  know 
the  percentage  of  absorption? 

Mr.  Lovejoy:  The  impervious  brick  put  upon  the  market 
does  not  absorb  anything.  I  visited  one  yard  in  Pennsylvania 
that  makes  impervious  brick,  last  spring,  and  there  was  a 
pile  of  brick  on  the  yard  that  t  thought  looked  like  pretty 
good  brick.  I  picked  up  a  couple  and  knocked  them  together, 
and  I  said,  “Why,  these  are  pretty  good  brick;  what  is  the 
matter?”  He  said,  “They  are  soft.”  I  said,  “I  do  not  believe 
they  would  absorb  over  three  per  cent,  of  water.”  He  an¬ 
swered,  “I  do  not  think  they  will  absorb  that,  but  the  building 
brick  and  paving  brick  we  put  out  won’t  absorb  anything.” 

Mr.  Blair:  I  want  to  make  a  suggestion  in  the  way  of  en¬ 
couraging  further  investigation  along  this  line.  The  writer  of 
this  paper  throws  out  a  suggestion,  clothed  with  doubt,  as  to 
what  the  discoloring  matter  was,  whether  sulphur  entered 
largely  into  it  or  not,  or  whether  or  not  it  was  the  sulphates. 
I  want  to  state  a  little  experience  that  I  have  had  along  my 
own  line.  We  make,  of  course,  or  undertake  to  make,  im¬ 
pervious  stiff  mud  brick.  We  were  troubled  by  this  white 
coating,  so  far  as  the  use  of  the  brick  for  building  is  con¬ 
cerned.  I  once  approached  a  gentleman  who  stands  high  in 
our  own  State  as  a  chemist,  and  he  said  he  would  be  able  to 
tell  me  in  a  day  or  two  what  the  trouble  was.  The  only  ex- 
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periment  I  ever  made  in  regard  to  this  question  was  to  scrape 
off  the  entire  surface  from  a  dry  brick,  just  from  the  dryer. 
No  matter  what  kind  of  coal  was  used  in  burning,  I  never 
found  any  discoloration  on  the  outside  of  such  a  brick.  This 
would  seem  to  show  definitely  that  it  is  an  accumulation 
taking  place  in  the  drying  and  not  in  the  burning.  I  related 
the  same  story  and  submitted  the  same  to  Professor  Noyes, 
but  he  was  utterly  unable  to  determine  just  what  that  is  and 
just  how  it  occurs.  I  am  informed  that  some  scientific  board 
in  France  has  set  aside  a  hundred  thousand  francs  for  the 
determination  of  this  question. 

President  Gates:  I  think  this  is  brought  out  in  the  paper 
and  attention  is  called  to  three  distinct  classes.  Your  case 
is  evidently  in  the  second  class.  When  you  come  to  read  this 
paper  you  will  find  it  very  clearly  defined.  Mr.  Lovejoy  ex¬ 
pressed  doubt  only  in  regard  to  one  very  different  kind  of 
efflorescence. 

Mr.  Yates:  I  will  ask  Mr.  Lovejoy  whether  he  ever  saw 
this  efflorescence  or  scum  upon  the  outside  of  a  thoroughly 
vitrified  brick? 

Mr.  Lovejoy:  Well,  I  most  assuredly  have.  It  comes  out 
in  the  dryer,  and  when  you  put  the  brick  in  the  kiln  to  vitrify 
it,  it  fixes  upon  the  brick.  If  you  introduce  some  reducing 
action,  when  burning  the  brick,  you  get  a  color  which 
masks  or  obliterates  the  scum,  if  you  are  making  buff  or 
cherry  red.  There  is  no  masking  that  dryer  white  in  paving 
brick.  It  is  there  and  it  is  going  to  stay  there. 

Mr.  Parmelee:  Mr.  President,  The  French  Journal  of 
Ceramics  recently  mentioned  rather  a  curious  method  of 
getting  rid  of  efflorescence  on  brick,  which  was  said  to  be 
patented.  The  brick  is  treated  with  a  spray  which  forms  a 
coating.  The  paper  does  not  say  what  it  is.  The  brick 
carry  that  coating  into  the  kiln.  During  the  process  of 
drying  and  firing,  the  salts  come  out  of  the  brick,  the  coating 
falls  off  in  firing  and  carries  the  efflorescent  salts  with  it. 

Mr.  Stover:  I  have  a  house  which  I  built  eight  years  ago 
of  vitrified  brick  made  in  Ohio,  paving  brick.  I  had  the 
brick  rot  k-faced  and  I  have  been  congratulating  myself  on 
having  ii  rock-faced,  as  I  got  rid  of  the  scumming.  Up  towards 
the  roof,  at  the  top,  there  is  some  scumming.  It  may  be  that 
they  are  not  perfectly  vitrified  brick,  as  I  never  tested  them. 

President  Gates:  Many  bricks  supposed  to  be  vitrified 
are  not,  to  which,  I  think,  Mr.  Lovejoy  called  attention. 

Mr.  Stover:  Scraping  off  the  surface  in  that  case  would 
not  seem  to  cover  it. 

President  Gates:  That  is  the  first  class  he  called  atten¬ 
tion  to. 

Mr.  Lovejoy:  That  is  the  point  I  tried  to  bring  out,  the 
different  kinds  of  white  scum.  Kiln  white,  which  you  get 
in  the  dryer,  is  sulphate  of  lime,  burned  into  the  brick,  and 
is  there  to  stay.  You  can  remove  it  by  rock-facing.  In  the 
case  where  the  scum  appears  after  the  brick  is  laid  in  the 
house,  there  no  doubt  must  be  remaining  in  it  some  sulphate 
which  is  brought  to  the  surface.  The  dryer  white  is  brought 
to  the  surface  and  burned  in.  The  kiln  white  is  one  feature 
we  do  not  understand.  There  is  a  distinction  between  kiln 
white  and  dryer  white,  causing  the  greatest  confusion.  There 
are  very  few  manufacturers  that  notice  dryer  white,  though 
it  comes  to  the  surface  in  drying.  They  pay  no  attention  to  it 
until  it  is  brought  out  in  the  kiln  and  then  they  call  it  kiln 
white.  In  my  own  experience  last  year  I  found  unquestionable 
kiln  white  not  only  on  the  end  of  brick  but  on  even  the 
firebrick  of  the  kiln  floor. 

It  could  not  have  been  due  to  efflorescence  coming  out  in 
the  dry  house.  It  was  kiln  white,  and  I  am  unable  to  explain 
its  origin,  or  how  to  get  rid  of  it.  About  a  year  ago  I  was 
on  a  common  brick  yard  in  Zanesville.  I  was  seeking  informa¬ 
tion  about  a  certain  coal.  I  went  to  the  manager  to  ask 
whether  he  used  the  coal.  He  said  he  used  it  and  liked  it; 
that  it  did  not  bring  out  the  scum  on  the  brick.  I  tried  to 
get  him  to  admit  that  the  scum  came  from  the  dryer.  He 
said,  “No;  if  we  burn  the  brick  with  wood  we  do  not  get  the 
scum.  If  we  burn  with  this  No.  7  coal  we  do  not  get  much; 
but  if  we  burn  with  No.  6  coal  the  brick  are  always  badly 
scummed.” 
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KANSAS  CITY  BRICK  AND  BUILDING  NEWS. 


ARELY  HAVE  building  conditions  in 
this  city  given  better  promise  for  the 
future  than  at  this  time.  The  present 
activity  is  something  unusual  for  this 
time  of  year,  and  those  in  close  touch 
with  the  .  situation  claim  that  it  is 
going  to  keep  up  indefinitely.  Since 
early  spring  the  contractors  and  builders  have  been  busy, 
and  they  have  made  use  of  a  great  many  brick  from  outside, 
the  shipments  from  the  Kansas  gas  belt  being  very  heavy 
to  this  time.  Early  in  the  season  there  was  a  great  number 
of  small  houses  under  construction,  and  now  building  is  tak¬ 
ing  a  turn  for  the  larger  houses,  and  the  fall  and  winter 
season  is  expected  to  be  an  exceptionally  good  one  in  the 
building  line.  The  explanation  of  this  great  activity  is  prob¬ 
ably  the  fine  crop  prospects,  as  much  as  anything  else, 
especially  the  fine  prospects  for  a  corn  crop.  People  feel 
like  there  will  be  plenty  of  money,  and  they  are  putting  up 
buildings  with  the  expectation  of  getting  a  good  rental  out 
of  them. 

According  to  the  building  permits  issued  during  the 
month  of  July,  it  appears  that  there  was  a  falling  off  in  the 
number  of  permits,  as  compared  with  the  same  month  of 
last  year,  the  figures  being  3G2  permits,  as  compared  with 
388,  but  the  total  mount  for  last  month  figures  up  $874,570, 
of  which,  $388,300  was  for  brick  buildings,  as  compared  with 
a  total  of  $867,505  for  July  of  last  year. 

There  has  been  quite  a  surprise  sprung  here  in  the  past 
week  in  the  paving  world.  It  begins  to  look  almost  like  the 
Barber  Asphalt  Company  was  losing  its  corner  on  this 
part  of  the  world.  They  and  the  Parker-Washington  Co. 
were  in  at  the  bidding  for  a  lot  of  paving,  at  the  old  prices, 
and  owing  to  the  change  of  the  rule  which  made  all  contracts 
specify  “Trinidad”  asphalt,  a  couple  of  other  companies 
came  in  and  carried  off  the  contracts  at  about  three-fourths 
of  their  price.  The  Barber  people  are  now  asserting  that 
this  bid  was  only  put  in  for  effect,  and  that  the  men  who 
have  the  contract  will  lose  money  on  it.  J.  D.  Smith,  the 
well  known  brick  man,  until  the  first  of  the  year  a  member 
of  the  Pittsburg  Brick  Company,  and  since  that  time  selling 
brick  independently,  taking  the  entire  output  of  several 
factories,  was  prevailed  upon  some  little  time  ago  to  accept 
the  agency  for  the  Cleveland  Trinidad  Paving  Co.,  for  five  of 
the  surrounding  states  and  territories,  and  it  was  this  com¬ 
pany  that  landed  about  50,000  yards  of  this  paving,  and  he 
said  he  was  so  well  pleased  with  the  price  that  he  would  be 
glad  to  take  all  the  streets  in  the  city,  that  need  paving,  at 
the  same  price.  T.  B.  Dailey,  the  representative  of  the 
Bitulithic  Paving  Company,  was  also  in  at  the  bidding,  and 
got  a  share. 

There  has  been  trouble  brewing  for  some  time  for  the 
old  paving  companies  who  have  been  depending  upon  their 
street  solicitors  and  their  lobby,  and  paying  too  little  at¬ 
tention  to  the  quality  of  their  pavement  and  keeping  it  in 
condition.  The  pavements  of  the  entire  city  are  in  bad  re¬ 
pair,  and  the  old  asphalt  companies,  instead  of  keeping  them 
repaired,  as  per  their  guarantee,  have  been  neglecting  them, 
giving  as  their  excuse  that  they  are  so  busy  with  new 
work  that  they  have  n'>t  had  time.  It  is  evident  the  ad¬ 
ministration  made  up  its  mind  when  changing  the  speci¬ 
fications,  cutting  out  the  word  “Trinidad,”  to  let  the  old 
companies  have  time  to  patch  up  their  guaranteed  pave¬ 
ments,  and  they  will  probably  now  see  it  will  be  profitable 
for  them  to  make  a  better  showing  in  this  respect.  This 
change  from  old  conditions  is  interesting  to  the  brick  men, 
for  it  gives  a  better  prospect  for  business  for  them.  When 
the  business  is  cut  up  between  many  companies,  there  is 
a  better  chance  for  brick.  The  trouble  is  the  brick  men 
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have  been  unable  to  work  together,  and  come  to  any  agree¬ 
ment  in  regard  to  soliciting  the  work,  getting  the  petitions, 
etc.  If  they  could  work  in  unison  in  this  matter,  dividing 
the  expense,  and  then  bid  for  the  work,  when  it  was  finally 
let,  it  would  soon  make  a  big  showing  of  brick  streets,  for 
brick  paving  has  many  friends  here,  if  the  brick  is  a  good 
kind.  There  has  been  a  little  brick  paving  done  this  year, 
but  the  brick  used  were  of  so  poor  a  quality  it  has  done 
the  brick  paving  business  more  damage  than  can  be  re¬ 
paired  with  years  of  good  work  on  the  part  of  all  com¬ 
panies.  It  should  be  apparent  to  any  brick  company  that 
nothing  but  the  best  brick  should  go  into  a  street,  especially 
where  the  asphalt  competition  is  so  keen  as  here.  A  bad 
brick  pavement  is  a  good  advertisement  for  the  asphalt 
streets. 

Some  of  the  contractors’  supply  companies  state  that 
they  are  no  longer  in  line  on  building  brick,  as  other  brick 
dealers  are  cutting  under  their  prices.  The  cuts  are  not 
very  heavy,  but  just  heavy  enough.  Others  state  that  there 
is  a  little  stiffening  in  the  price  of  building  brick.  The 
price  of  common  brick,  f.  o.  b.  cars  here,  ranges  from  $6.00 
to  $6.30,  and  a 
world  of  them 
are  being  used; 
also  a  good  many 
higher  priced 
brick  for  facing 
purposes,  but  the 
sale  of  pavers  is 
generally  report¬ 
ed  to  be  a  little 
slow.  There 
seems  to  be  only 
a  moderate 
amount  of  paving 
in  sight  in'  west¬ 
ern  cities,  and 
now  the  yellow 
fever  scare  in  the 
South  is  going  to 
cut  down  the 
prospects  to  a 
smaller  point 
than  ever,  it  is 
feared. 

Brick  contract¬ 
ors  will  do  well 
to  keep  their  eye 
on  Kansas  this 
year  as  more 
than  half  a  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  are  to  be  expended  by  the  state  to  improve 
the  different  state  institutions. 

J.  J.  Budd,  an  employe  of  the  Independence  Shale 
Brick  Company,  of  Independence,  Mo.,  a  suburb  of  this  city, 
fell  into  a  mixing  machine  the  other  day  and  was  so  badly 
mangled  that  he  died  shortly  after. 

The  Kansas  City  Contractors’  Supply  Company  has  been 
incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $10,000. 

J.  D.  Smith  is  now  handling  the  entire  output  of  the 
Standard  Brick  Company,  both  building  and  paving,  and  has 
been  landing  some  large  contracts,  including  the  Independ¬ 
ence  court  house,  and  for  pavers  for  the  Union  Pacific 
yards.  The  Custodius  brick,  of  Pittsburg,  Kansas,  are  be¬ 
ing  used  on  the  latter  contract. 

The  Pittsburg  Brick  Company  is  furnishing  the  Metropol¬ 
itan  Street  Railway  Company,  of  this  city,  a  specially  con¬ 
structed  paving  block,  after  the  plans  furnished  by  the  chief 
engineer  of  that  company,  which  fits  right  in  under  the  side 
of  the  rails,  and  then  comes  up  to  the  street  level,  making 
the  track  almost  level  with  the  street,  so  it  is  not  dangerous 


to  vehicles.  They  have  already  furnished  300,000  of  the 
small  size  of  these  blocks  and  400,000  of  the  larger  size. 

Word  comes  from  Pittsburg,  Kansas,  that  Anton 
Schneider  has  resigned  the  managership  of  the  Alphons  Cus¬ 
todius  brick  plant,  and  will  go  East,  remaining  with  the  same 
people,  however.  His  place  has  been  filled  by  F.  C.  Strafford, 
who  is  now  in  charge. 

Warden  Jewett,  of  the  Kansas  penitentiary,  who  will  step 
out  of  office  between  now  and  September  1st,  is  said  to  have 
decided  to  engage  in  the  brick  manufacturing  business  at 
Niotaze,  Kansas.  K.  A.  W. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

LOS  ANGELES  LAYS  HER  FIRST  BRICK  STREET. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL.,  the  mecca  of  American  winter 
tourists  is  a  very  delightful  place  to  visit  at  any 
season  of  the  year,  for  its  chief  attraction  is  the  cli¬ 
mate,  and  this  is  of  a  remarkably  steadfast  character,  that 
ranges  from  comfortable  to  delightful  at  all  seasons,  present¬ 
ing  the  anomaly  of  being  cool  in  summer  and  warm  in  winter, 
never  forcing  the  mercury  either  very  high  or  very  low  in 

the  thermometer. 
The  summer  tour¬ 
ist  in  Los  Angeles 
revels  in  the  lux¬ 
ury  of  a  cool  sea 
blown  atmosphere 
that  contrasts  in 
a  marked  degree 
with  the  heat  that 
prevails  in  most 
sections  of  the 
country,  especi¬ 
ally  the  Northern 
states  during  the 
midsummer  sea¬ 
son.  This  we 
have  found  is 
equally  true  of  all 
Pacific  coast 
points  from  Seat¬ 
tle  to  San  Diego. 

Blit  Los  Ange¬ 
les  is  more  than 
a  tourist’s  city. 
While  barely  out 
of  its  teens,  it  has 
grown  wealthy 
and  the  stability 
of  its  wealth  is 
shown  in  its  great 
commercial  structures,  beautiful  residences  and  splendid 
churches,  schools,  and  other  public  structures.  The  city  is 
thoroughly  modern.  Its  streets  are  broad  and  well  improved, 
but  there  is  one  thing  lacking  in  this  connection,  good  brick 
pavements.  This  is  to  be  supplied  now  in  the  immediate 
future,  for  a  start  has  just  been  made  and  we  picture  the 
city’s  first  brick  street  which  has  recently  been  put  down  on 
Fourth  Street  between  Main  and  Spring.  Los  Angeles  is 
wide  awake  and  fully  appreciates  the  sanitary  advantages  and 
other  superior  qualities  of  brick  pavements  and  would  have 
laid  miles  of  them  during  the  past  decade,  had  paving  brick 
been  obtainable.  Good  building  brick  she  has  always  had, 
and  her  principal  buildings  are  of  that  enduring  material, 
but  paving  brick  have  not  been  made  in  California  until  very 
recently,  shale  of  a  suitable  character  not  having  been  found 
there.  But  it  is  there,  it  seems.  California  has  everything 
worth  having  apparently,  and  several  firms  are  now  experi¬ 
menting  with  shale  found  at  different  points  in  the  state  with 
fair  prospects  of  being  able  to  produce  good  paving  brick. 
This,  her  first  brick  street,  was  laid  with  pavers  made  b.v 


A  Perfectly  Smooth  Pavement — Fourth  Street,  Near  Main,  Los  Angeles,  Paved 

With  Brick,  July,  1905. 
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the  I.os  Angelos  Tressed  Brick  Company,  and  are  of  excellent 
quality.  The  pavement  was  well  laid  on  concrete  foundation 
with  cement  tiller,  and  will  undoubtedly  prove  the  most 
durable  and  satisfactory  street  in  the  city.  The  traffic  at  this 
point  is  quite  heavy,  but  the  pavement  will,  as  a  whole,  prove 
fully  equal  to  it.  We  say  as  a  whole,  for  a  small  section  of 
the  pavement  was  injured  by  being  run  over  by  a  heavy 
loaded  dray  before  the  cement  had  set.  If  this  defect  is  reme¬ 
died  and  the  block  made  first-class  in  every  respect,  as  may 
be  easily  done,  the  pavement  will  wear  clean  and  smooth  and 
prove  an  object  lesson  that  will  demonstrate  the  superiority 
of  brick  as  paving  material  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  her 
tax  payers. 

That  Los  Angeles  is  distinctively  a  brick  city  is  due  to  the 
skill  and  enterprise  of  her  leading  manufacturers  who  have 
supplied  the  local  market  with  an  excellent  quality  of  paving 
brick  and  at  moderate  cost.  This  is  not  only  true  as  to  com¬ 
mon  building  brick,  but  also  as  to  pressed  and  front  brick, 
as  the  fronts  of  most  of  her  principal  buildings  and  sky 
scrapers  bear  witness.  One  of  the  pioneer  firms  in  the  press 
brick  line  is  the 

LOS  ANGELES  PRESSED  BRICK  COMPANY. 

This  firm  was  established  some  twenty  years  ago  by  Mr. 
Charles  H.  Frost,  who  journeyed  there  for  health’s  sake.  He 
had  for  a  number  of  years  braved  the  ravages  of  Chicago's 


Gus  Larson,  Yard  Superintendent,  and  Mr.  C.  H.  Frost,  Jr., 

at  the  Office  Door. 


on  steam  heated  slatted  floors  and  burned  in  down-draft  kilns, 
with  crude  oil.  As  soon  as  the  summer  rush  will  permit,  they 
hope  to  make  some  material  additions  to  the  plant,  including 
a  three-story  dry  house. 

Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

THE  CHICAGO  SITUATION. 


HE  BRIEF  CRIMP  put  into  the 
year’s  building  business  in  Chicago 
in  the  early  stages  of  the  team¬ 
ster’s  strike  is  now  looked  back 
upon  with  positive  satisfaction  by 
the  local  brick  and  material  deal¬ 
ers  and  jobbers  who  are  getting 
advice  from  manufacturers,  warn¬ 
ing  them  to  go  slow  with  orders 
on  this  line  and  that.  The  last  of 
June,  business  was  really  good  again,  and  last  month  it  kept 
whooping  along,  getting  better  all  the  time,  and  now,  with 
building  activity  in  evidence  all  over  the  city,  new  and  un¬ 
usually  big  orders  are  being  placed  for  immediate  delivery. 

In  construction  of  large  office  buildings,  within  the  heart 
of  the  city,  there  is  just  about  as  much  activity  as  last  year, 
which  was  unusual.  In  the  outlying  districts  there  are  big 
industrial  projects  going  ahead,  and  in  every  section,  apart- 
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A  Glimpse  of  the  Factory  of  the  Los  Angeles  Pressed  Brick 

Company. 


climate,  but  with  disastrous  results.  As  is  usually  the  case, 
he  was  both  charmed  and  rejuvenated  by  the  health  giving- 
atmosphere  and  decided  to  locate  permanently,  though  lie  had 
no  idea  of  doing  so  at  the  time  of  arranging  for  the  trip. 
Having  been  associated  with  the  Chicago  Anderson  Press 
Brick  Company  for  a  number  of  years,  he  very  naturally 
turned  his  attention  to  the  building  line  and  with  character¬ 
istic  Chicago  energy,  soon  had  a  press  brick  enterprise  under 
way.  This  has  grown  and  prospered  with  the  succeeding 
years,  and  has  supplied  many  million  of  good  brick  to  the 
builders  of  that  section.  The  plant  is  located  in  the  northeast 
portion  of  the  city,  surrounded  by  dwellings  and  manufac¬ 
turing  plants.  They  have  twenty  acres  of  ground  and  a  well 
equipped  factory.  While  pressed  brick  is  the  chief  product, 
they  also  manufacture  roofing  tile,  hearth  tile,  fire  proofiing. 
conduits,  and  a  line  of  refractories,  such  as  locomotive  block, 
etc.  The  mechanical  equipment  consists  of  three  grinding- 
pans  (two  dry  and  one  wet),  an  American  auger  machine, 
with  automatic  cut-off  for  stiff  mud  brick,  a  four-mold  Boyd 
press,  and  a  two-mold  Whittaker  for  front  brick,  and  three 
double  die  hand  presses  for  shapes.  Their  roofing  tile  are 
made  on  a  Crawford  «fc  MeCrimmon  press.  The  ware  is  dried 


ment  buildings,  structures  for  small  stores  and  offices,  private 
residences  and  churches  are  much  in  evidence. 

S.  S.  Kimbell  &  Company  report  business  at  top  notch,  and 
say  that  all  the  first  class  plants  they  represent  are  taxed 
to  utmost  capacity  with  orders.  Other  companies  make  the 
same  report,  and  say  that  in  a  number  of  lines  the  order  is  to 
cut  down  on  the  demand  as  much  as  possible. 

President  Charles  Bonner,  of  Bonner  &  Marshall,  returned 
to  his  desk  last  week  after  an  extended  vacation  with  his 
family  around  Asbury  Park  and  Ocean  Grove.  Mr.  Bonner 
has  fully  recovered  from  the  illness  which  confined  him  to 
his  home  for  the  greater  part  of  last  year.  Sylvester  Marshall, 
vice-president  of  the  company,  is  leaving  for  the  East  with 
Mrs.  Marshall,  on  a  trip  combining  business  and  pleasure,  and 
expects  to  be  gone  about  two  weeks. 

Among  the  new*  buildings  projected  is  a  large  wholesale 
drug  and  chemical  supply  house  to  be  erected  for  the  firm  of 
Parke,  Davis  &  Co.  The  building  will  cost  about  $55,000.  The 
plans  are  being  prepared  by  Hill  &  Woltersdorff. 

The  purchase  of  the  property  at  247  Michigan  avenue,  from 
the  estate  of  L.  C.  Paine  Freer,  has  been  completed  by  the 
Chicago  Musical  College,  and  a  modern  $300,000  building  will 
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be  erected  in  place  of  the  old  style  building  now  on  the 
premises. 

AN  UNUSUAL.  OBJECTION. 

“Too  impervious”  is  an  unusual  complaint  to  be  made 
against  a  brick  that  is  at  the  same  time  strong  and  not  easily 
broken,  but  the  fact  that  the  brick  one  well-known  Chicago 
dealer  expected  to  sell  for  a  big  job  not  long  since  was  thought 
“too  impervious,”  cost  him  an  order  that  reached  well  over 
a  million.  The  job  had  been  figured  and  a  satisfactory  price 
made.  The  builder’s  representative  and  one  of  the  archi¬ 
tects  had  agreed  upon  the  brick  in  question,  a  high  grade 
front  brick.  The  job,  however,  was  to  be  carried  on  in  cold 
weather,  and  the  minute  the  other  architect  laid  eyes  on  the 
brick  selected,  he  called  a  halt. 

“This  brick  won’t  do  at  all,”  said  he.  “It  will  absorb  ab¬ 
solutely  no  moisture,  and  in  freezing  weather  won’t  bond  with 
the  mortar  for  a  minute.”  And  the  order  was  placed  other¬ 
wise. 

There  lias  been  no  change  in  the  market  price  of  brick, 
common  builders  going  for  $7.00  delivered  at  the  job. 

THE  CASE  OF  THE  ILLINOIS  BRICK  COMPANY. 

The  recently  voted  indictment  against  two  of  the  officers 
of  the  Illinois  Brick  Company,  sometimes  referred  to  as  the 
common  brick  “trust,”  and  two  labor  officials,  on  charge  of 
alleged  conspiracy  to  injure  the  business  of  smaller  com- 


One  of  the  Kilns  under  Fire,  Oil  being  the  Fuel. 


Gray,  Superintendent  of  the  sales  department  of  the  Illinois 
Brick  Company;  Patrick  J.  McMahon,  president  and  business 
agent  of  the  Brick,  Sand  and  Terra  Cotta  Teamsters’  Union; 
Charles  Hank,  business  agent  of  the  Brick,  Tile  and  Terra 
Cotta  Workers’  Union. 

The  competing  companies  alleged  to  have  been  injured  by 
the  alleged  machinations  of  these  defendants  were:  The 
American  Brick  Company;  Chicago  Brick  Company;  William 
Bach  &  Sons;  Joseph  Labahn  Brick  Co.;  G.  J.  Heiman  &  Co.; 
Fuller  Construction  Company. 

Bernard  F.  Weber,  president  of  the  National  Brick  Com¬ 
pany,  Henry  Busse,  C.  A.  Schanck,  and  Louis  Reimer,  a  former 
director  in  the  Illinois  Brick  Company,  were  among  the  chief 
witnesses  against  the  defendants.  The  testimony  of  Weber 
has  been  characterized  by  Prussing  and  Gray  as  the  result  of 
a  spiteful  feeling  toward  the  Illinois  Brick  Company,  with 
which  Weber  was  formerly  connected  in  a  responsible  way. 
Weber  denied  this,  although  he  is  reported  to  have  said  that  at 
the  time  he  was  forced  from  independent  manufacture  of  brick 
by  the  so-called  “trust,”  and  his  business  was  absorbed  into 
the  Illinois  Brick  Company,  he  determined,  if  possible,  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  inner  workings  by  which  the  Illinois  Brick  Company 
went  along  free  from  all'  labor  disturbances,  while  its  com¬ 
petitors  were  continually  harrassed  to  the  point  of  forfeiting 
bonds  and  contracts.  Before  the  grand  jury,  he  asserted  that 
his  opportunity  came  while  auditing  the  accounts  of  Gray,  the 


Piling  out  the  Brick,  Mr.  Chas.  H.  Frost  to  the  Right. 


petitors,  has  created  no  little  discussion  within  local  trade 
circles.  The  modus  operandi  alleged  was  the  keeping  of  the 
indicted  labor  leaders  upon  the  secret  payroll  of  the  Illinois 
Brick  Company,  and  the  calling  of  strikes  by  these  labor 
leaders  on  the  plants  of  independent  competitors  who  were 
cutting  from  the  market  price.  The  erroneous  impression 
should  not  be  entertained,  that  the  guilt  of  the  defendants  is 
to  be  concluded  from  the  fact  of  their  indictment.  The  in¬ 
dictment  means  merely  that  a  body  of  supposedly  representa¬ 
tive  citizens,  the  grand  jury,  has  deemed  the  charges  made 
against  them  sufficiently  based  to  warrant  the  arraignment 
of  the  accused  before  the  bar  of  the  criminal  court,  where 
a  jury  of  twelve  of  their  peers  may  finally  pass  upon  their 
guilt  or  innocence.  It  may  be  said,  however,  that  while  an 
indictment  is  voted  generally  only  after  an  ex  parte  hearing 
of  the  prosecution’s  evidence,  in  this  case  this  was  only  partly 
true,  as  the  officials  of  the  Illinois  Brick  Company  were  them¬ 
selves  summoned  before  the  grand  jury,  and  were  able,  there¬ 
fore,  to  some  extent,  to  present  their  side  of  the  case — though, 
of  course,  without  the  direct  aid  of  legal  counsel. 

The  men  against  whom  true  bills  were  voted  were:  G.  C. 
Prussing,  president  of  the  Illinois  Brick  Company;  John  H. 


chief  sales  agent.  He  alleged  that  he  found  for  one  year  a  dis¬ 
bursement  of  $25,000  charged  to  Gray’s  “personal  expense  ac¬ 
count.”  It  was  said  that  a  ready  explanation  of  the  destina¬ 
tion  of  this  large  amount  was  not  forthcoming,  and  Weber 
and  Reimer  alleged  that  when  they  pressed  the  question  at  a 
directors’  meeting,  the  company’s  counsel,  Aid.  Milton  J.  Fore¬ 
man,  intimated  to  Weber  that  he  ought  not  to  be  too  curious. 
Reimer  was  dissatisfied  and  resigned.  It  has  been  charged 
that  this  amount  was  the  “labor  fund.” 

SOLD  BRICK  HIGH  IN  CHICAGO  AND  LOW  AT  DISTANT  POINTS. 

The  scheme  by  which  the  Illinois  Brick  Company  is  al¬ 
leged  to  have  “whooped”  the  price  of  common  brick  to  such  an 
extent  that  they  could  meet  competition  at  points  a  hundred 
miles  and  more  distant  at  a  far  lower  price  than  they  charged 
at  home  where  there  was  no  freight  to  pay,  if  correctly  rep¬ 
resented,  was  cleverly  worked  out.  To  put  the  rank  and  file 
of  the  brickmakers’  union  into  a  position  where  they  could 
be  used,  it  is  charged,  the  company,  after  a  brief  standout, 
graciously  acceded  to  labor’s  demands  and  paid  such  a  price 
that  the  competing  companies  could  not  maintain  a  lower 
price  than  Illinois  Brick,  if  they  paid  the  same  scale.  If 
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they  attempted  to  work  on  the  old  scale,  strikes  were  called 
against  the  independents,  nearly  always  at  a  time  when  there 
were  large  quantities  of  brick  in  condition  to  spoil  if  not 
handled  promptly. 

In  order  to  get  the  business,  the  smaller  concerns  adopted 
the  scheme  of  making  a  larger  brick,  so  that  it  would  take 
fewer  brick  to  the  job.  A  rebate  system  was  also  worked 
for  a  time,  secretly.  To  meet  the  first  “dodge,”  Charles  Hank 
secured  the  passage,  by  the  union,  of  the  “uniform  brick  reg¬ 
ulation.”  This  is  alleged  not  only  to  have  served  the  im¬ 
mediate  purpose  of  keeping  the  independents  hanging  on  the 
ragged  edge  of  the  market,  but  to  have  also  offered  an 
always  ready  excuse  for  which  to  call  strikes  when  it  was 
desired  to  whip  the  rebate  givers  into  line. 

Suppose  a  dealer  (such  were  the  stories  told)  was  dis¬ 
covered  to  be  getting  business  away  from  the  Illinois  Brick 
Company  by  giving  rebates.  Dies,  even  of  the  stipulated  size, 
will  wear,  and  a  brick  a  fraction  of  an  inch  too  large,  it  was 
said,  was  enough  to  warrant  the  calling  out  of  all  the  men 
of  an  independent  plant  on  strike.  The  men  would  be  out  for 
a  few  days,  and  when  they  went  back  the  unfortunate  in¬ 
dependent  would  have  to  pay  them  for  the  time  they  had  been 
out  and  pay,  in  addition,  to  the  union,  twenty-four  cents  a 
thousand  for  all  brick  found  over-measure.  Two  strikes  in 
six  months  is  said  to  have  been  no  uncommon  amount  of 
trouble  for  the  independent  manufacturers. 

HOW  LABOR  LEADERS  CRIPPLED  INDEPENDENT  BRICK  CONCERNS. 

Joseph  Labahn,  whose  plant  is  near  Evanston,  says  that  he 
has  an  extra  fine  clay,  from  which  he  is  able  to  produce  a  com¬ 
mon  brick  of  unusual  hardness  and  durability.  He  told  the 
grand  jury  that  because  of  this  quality  he  was  able  to  get  a 
large  proportion  of  the  Evanston  trade  without  cutting  the 
price  at  all.  The  Illinois  Brick  Company  has  yards  in  the 
vicinity  and  it  was  pointed  out  to  the  grand  jury  that  brick 
could  have  been  sold  to  the  Evanston  trade  by  them,  freight 
being  nil,  at  a  handsome  profit.  Labahn  complained  that 
strikes  were  being  called  against  him  so  constantly  that  he 
could  do  no  business.  Hank  admitted  calling  frequent  strikes 
at  his  plant,  but  insisted  that  Labahn  was  a  flagrant  and  per¬ 
sistent  violator  of  the  uniform  brick  regulation.  Other  indi¬ 
viduals  told  stories  in  similar  strain. 

Such  are  the  charges  against  Mr.  Prussing,  and  Mr.  Gray 
and  the  two  labor  union  officials.  They  are  serious,  but  have 
yet  to  be  proven.  If  they  are  true,  such  unprincipled  conduct 
of  business  should  be,  in  the  opinion  of  all  reputable  Chicago 
dealers  and  manufacturers,  severely  punished.  Should  it  be 
proved,  however,  that  the  labor  officials  indicted  were  in  the 
habit  of  receiving  large  sums  of  money  from  the  Illinois  Brick 
Company,  it  would  not  prove  the  guilt  of  Mr.  Prussing  and  Mr. 
Gray.  Even  the  remarkable  coincidence  that  such,  payment 
purchased,  for  this  company,  immunity,  while  their  compet¬ 
itors  suffered,  might  still  be  explained.  For  several  years  now 
the  game  of  extortion  has  been  played  by  many  of  the  labor 
leaders  in  and  about  Chicago,  until  it  has  become  notorious. 
There  is  scarcely  a  man  in  a  large  business  here  that,  if  he 
would,  could  not  tell  of  being  persecuted  by  strikes  until  he 
has  bought  off  the  leaders,  only  to  have  to  buy  the  said  greedy 
and  improvident  leaders  off  again  within  a  few  months  or  a 
year. 

“Stand  pat,”  you  say?  Try  it  and  see.  Who  will  haul  your 
material?  Who  will  put  it  in  place?  Who,  under  these  con¬ 
ditions,  will  buy  from  you?  If  you  are  a  contractor,  who  will 
retain  you  when  quick  results  are  wanted?  Suppose,  on  the 
other  liaqd,  you  pay,  and  the  X.  Y.  Z.  company  “stands  pat.” 
Are  you  to  blame  because  you  have  found  a  way,  even  though 
a  hard  one,  of  doing  business,  while  your  rival  cannot? 

I  do  not  know  a  business  man  who  will  not  admit  that  the 
labor  union  has  done  much  for  the  workingman,  and  that  it 
might  do  infinitely  more  if  properly  managed  by  honest 
officials.  But  whether  Messrs.  Prussing  and  Gray  are  found 


innocent  or  guilty,  there  is  not  a  business  man  in  town  who 
will  not  believe  that  they  have  been  the  victims  of  the  game 
that  has  made  Chicago  notorious  in  the  industrial  world  for  six 
years  past.  The  black  curtain  of  labor  trouble  and  labor 
crime  that  has  been  drawn  across  Chicago’s  fair  stage,  is  held 
by  the  hand  of  the  “labor  grafter,”  whose  other  hand  is 
clenched  about  the  worst  tainted  of  all  money,  for  behind  him, 
far  into  the  shadow,  stretches  a  line  of  hungry  men,  women 
and  children,  whose  interests  he  has  sold  out  to  make  his 
petty  gain  Scrip. 

• - - r—  - 

Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

POTTERY  NEWS. 


HE  POTTERY  business  has 
been  exceptionally  good  for  the 
past  month  and  the  outlook  for 
a  good  fall  trade  is  exceptional¬ 
ly  good.  Goods  are  selling  free¬ 
ly  at  present  and  potteries  are 
receiving  better  prices  for  their 
ware  than  they  were  three 
months  ago,  so  that,  on  the 
whole,  the  outlook  is  better 
now  than  it  has*  been  for  some 
time  past.  With  the  new  30-kiln  pottery  at  Newell,  opposite 
East  Liverpool,  Ohio,  the  output  of  the  city  will,  of  course,  be 
greatly  increased,  but  the  plant,  which  is  owned  by  practical¬ 
ly  the  same  people  who  control  the  Homer  Laughlin  China 


The  Crossley  Ball  Mill  Ready  to  Run 


Company,  will  probably1  run  steadily  as  the  Homer  Laughlin 
Company,  have  never  found  very  much  trouble  in  marketing 
their  output  successfully.  The  plant  will  be  about  the  largest 
pottery  in  the  world,  thirty  kilns  being  under  roof,  with  six- 
story  warehouses,  which  will  give  them  more  warehouse  room 
than  any  plant  in  this  country,  even  in  proportion  with  the 
number  of  kilns  operated.  The  plant  will  be  equipped 
throughout  with  the  very  latest  and  most  improved  machin¬ 
ery.  It  is  probable  that  the  machinery  will  be  electrically 
driven  from  the  company’s  own  power  house.  The  company 
has  started  to  excavate  and  expects  to  start  on  the  founda¬ 
tions  within  the  next  few  days,  and  the  new  plant,  which  will 
be  brick  throughout,  will  be  erected  as  fast  as  possible.  At 
Newell,  practically  everything  is  owned  by1  the  new  com¬ 
pany,  which  is  called  the  North  American  Manufacturing 
Company.  They  own  the  street  car  line,  water  works,  the 
bridge  that  connects  Newell  to  East  Liverpool  and  practically 
all  of  the  ground  on  which  the  new  city  is  located.  The  com- 
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pany  is  now  occupying  their  new  office  building,  erected  in 
East  Liverpool  recently.  Mr.  B.  F.  Harker,  who  is  general 
manager  of  the  Homer  Laughlin  China  Company  of  this  city, 
will  be  general  manager  of  the  North  American  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Company,  also,  and  will  have  the  erection  of  the  immense 
plant  in  charge.  Mr.  Harker  is  already  upon  the  grounds. 

The  Electric  Porcelain  Company  of  this  city  is  contem¬ 
plating  more  additions  to  their  porcelain  works  in  this  city. 
They  have  made  several  additions  to  their  plant  here  within 
the  last  two  years. 

There  is  some  talk  of  the  O’Conner  Sagger  Company  chang¬ 
ing  their  plant  here  from  a  sagger  works  to  an  electrical 
porcelain  plant.  The  East  End  China  Company  are  also  con¬ 
templating  the  same  change,  although  nothing  has  been  done 
as  yet  at  either  plant. 

The  C.  C.  Thompson  Pottery  Company  of  this  city  has 
just  placed  in  operation  some  improvements  to  their  glaze 
department,  which  has  just  been  completed. 

The  Ohio  Pottery  Company  of  Zanesville,  Ohio,  has  just 
placed  their  new  German  ware  upon  the  market  after  con¬ 
siderable  delay  in  getting  this  department  started.  The  addi¬ 
tion  for  the  manufacture  of  these  goods  was  completed  over 
six  months  ago. 

The  Mosaic  Tile  Company  of  Zanesville  is  erecting  a  large 


Emptying  a  Crossley  Ball  Mill. 


addition  and  installing  additional  machinery  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  glazed  tile.  They  have  made  nothing  heretofore 
except  unglazed  floor  and  wall  tile. 

The  American  Encaustic  Tiling  Company,  also  of  Zanes¬ 
ville,  is  erecting  a  large  addition  to  their  plant  and  will  also 
start  work  upon  a  magnificent  office  building  within  the  next 
thirty  days. 

The  Zanesville  Filter  and  Pottery  Company,  who  are  in¬ 
creasing  their  capacity  50  per  cent.,  have  their  new  machinery 
installed  and  will  have  the  additional  kilns  completed  within 
the  next  week.  These  new  additions  will  greatly  add  to  the 
facility  of  the  plant  outside  of  the  increase  it  will  give  to 
their  output. 

Ground  has  been  broken  for  the  new  Hull  Pottery  at 
Crooksville,  Ohio,  and  the  plant  will  be  erected  at  once.  The 
new  company  will  manufacture  stoneware. 

The  Pope-Gosser  China  Company  of  Coshocton,  Ohio,  is  in¬ 


stalling  some  new  glaze  mills.  The  company  have  under  con¬ 
sideration  the  erection  of  a  large  addition  and  several  new 
kilns,  which  will  be  decided  upon  as  soon  as  Mr.  Pope  returns 
from  Europe. 

The  Bell  Pottery  Company  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  has  not 
started  up  as  yet,  but  they  say  they  expect  to  within  the  next 
thirty  days.  The  Columbus  Pottery  Company  of  the  same 
place  expects  to  get  under  headway  shortly. 

At  New  Castle,  Pa.,  the  Shenango  China  Company,  which 
was  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver,  will  be  sold  at  public  auction 
in  about  two  weeks.  Another  pottery  there,  the  New  Castle 
Pottery  Company,  was  also  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver  some 
time  ago  and  was  sold.  The  parties  who  purchased  same  ex¬ 
pect  to  start  it  up  again,  but  just  when  is  hardly  known  as  yet. 

The  Sevres  China  Company,  who  now  own  the  old  Derry 
China  Company  at  Derry  Station,  Pa.,  a  plant  of  seven  kilns 
capacity,  erected  there  two  years  ago,  report  business  as  being 
good  and  the  plant  running  steadily  in  all  departments. 

The  plant  of  the  Syracuse  China  Company  at  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  has  been  sold  and  has  been  placed  in  operation.  They 
expect  to  be  under  full  headway  within  three  weeks.  '  They 
have  a  good  plant  and  under  favorable  conditions  should 
establish  a  successful  business. 

The  U.  S.  Kaolin  and  Development  Company  of  Atlantic 
City,  N.  J.,  whose  mines  are  located  near  to  Seivern,  S.  C., 
are  now  ready  to  erect  their  plant.  They  have  erected  a 
good  many  dwellings  on  their  property  there  for  their  work¬ 
men  and  have  the  plant  partially  completed,  and  it  will  now 
be  rushed  through  to  completion  as  fast  as  possible.  A  rail¬ 
road  two  and  one-half  miles  in  length,  connecting  with  the 
nearest  town,  is  now  being  built  by  members  of  the  Kaolin 
Company,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  plant  will  be  completed 
within  four  months  and  will  probably  be  in  operation  in  full 
by  that  time.  The  Patterson  Foundry  and  Machine  Company 
of  East  Liverpool,  Ohio,  has  been  awarded  the  contract  for 
the  equipment  of  the  plant. 

The  Veedersburg  Pottery  Company,  who  are  erecting  a 
new  stoneware  plant  at  Veedersburg,  Ind.,  expect  to  have 
their  pottery  in  operation  within  thirty  days.  The  buildings 
and  kilns  are  all  ready  and  the  machinery  is  partially  in¬ 
stalled,  so  there  seems  really  no  reason  why  the  plant  should 
not  be  in  operation  by  the  specified  time. 

It  is  reported  that  the  South  Side  Pottery  Company  of 
Parkersburg,  W.  Va.,  will  dispose  of  their  pottery  there  as 
soon  as  possible.  The  plant  is  a  good  one,  has  a  capacity  of 
two  kilns,  was  erected  recently  and  has  been  used  since  built 
for  the  manufacture  of  stoneware.  Tom  Pottek. 


AN  IMPROVED  PEBBLE  OR  BALL  MILL. 


The  accompanying  cut  shows  the  improved  Ball  Mill,  now 
offered  the  trade  by  the  Crossley  Manufacturing  Company, 
Trenton,  N.  J.,  which  fills  a  long-felt  want  in  potteries,  tile 
works,  laboratories,  drug  and  chemical  factories.  The  first  cut 
shows  the  cylinders  in  position  ready  to  run.  The  left  cylin¬ 
der  in  the  second  cut  has  the  lid  off  ready  to  charge,  and  the 
right  cylinder  discharging.  It  is  a  very  simple  and  easily  oper¬ 
ated  machine.  The  cylinders  work  on  trunnions,  and  are  lined 
with  porcelain,  which  is  tightly  sulphured  in  the  iron  case. 
The  lids  are  also  porcelain,  having  a  thick  rubber  washer  all 
around  the  outside  flange,  thus  making  the  porcelain  cylinders 
perfectly  air  and  water  tight.  This  machine  is  very  sub¬ 
stantially  built  throughout,  the  stand  being  made  in  one  cast¬ 
ing.  They  also  make  these  machines  without  a  stand,  which 
is  to  be  placed  on  a  bench.  Its  dimensions  are  as  follows: 


Length  of  cylinders,  inside . 12  inches 

Diameter  of  cylinders,  inside . 10  inches 

Diameter  of  driving  pulley . 6%  inches 

Speed  of  driving  pulley . 114  rev.  per  min. 

Height,  over  all . 3  y2  feet 

Floor  space  required . 2  feet  x  2  feet 

Capacity,  each  cylinder . 4  gallons 

Weight  -of  machine . . . 400  pounds 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Woekeu. 

THE  PORTLAND  EXPOSITION  A  GRAND  AND  INSTRUC¬ 
TIVE  EXHIBIT  AND  A  DELIGHTFUL 
PLACE  OF  AMUSEMENT. 


BREAKING  OF  RECORDS  is  something  with 
which  the  people  of  the  United  States  are 
becoming  familiarized  by  virtue  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  disposition  to  do  things  exceptional  and 
extraordinary.  When  it  was  first  suggested, 
three  years  ago,  that  a  world’s  fair  of  national 
and  international  scope  would  be  held  in  1905, 
at  Portland,  Oregon,  there  were  misgivings 
voiced  by  some  who  feared  that  distance 
from  centers  of  population  would  inure  to 
Portland’s  disadvantage,  with  resultant  light  attendance.  No 
American  celebration  was  ever  more  fully  justified  as  appro¬ 
priate  commemoration  of  an  event  of  first  magnitude  in  our 
history,  for  it  is  the  centennial  of  the  only  exploration  that 
added  territory  to  our  government  domain. 

For  loyalty  to  interests  of  the  Great  Republic,  and  heroism 
in  performance  of  difficult  duty,  there  is  no  more  brilliant 
example  than  that  of  Captain  Merriwether  Lewis  and  Wil- 


When  the  gates  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Centennial  Exposi¬ 
tion  and  Oriental  Fair  opened  to  the  public,  June  1st,  every 
building  was  complete,  exhibits  all  in  place,  and  every  detail 
of  organization  complete,  something  that  has  never  before 
been  accomplished  by  the  management  of  great  expositions. 
Success  of  such  enterprises  may  usually  he  measured  by  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  first  month,  and  here  again  the  record-break¬ 
ing  habit  of  the  Pacifiic  coast  is  exemplified,  for  attend¬ 
ance  exceeded  that  of  either  Omaha  or  Buffalo  for  the  first 
month,  excelling  that  of  the  former  fully  thirty  per  cent.  The 
total  number  of  persons  passing  through  the  gates  for  thirty 
days  of  June  being  419,719.  This  large  attendance  was  with¬ 
out  any  special  inducements  or  exceptional  conditions,  and 
admissions  during  the  first  days  of  July  has  demonstrated  that 
the  heavy  business  will  occur,  as  has  been  anticipated,  during 
this  month,  August  and  September. 

Architecturally,  the  beauty  of  this  exposition  of  the  re¬ 
sources  of  the  United  States,  with  particular  attention  paid  to 
that  of  the  Pacific  coast  and  features  of  Oriental  commerce, 
is  only  to  be  compared  with  what  is  best  of  those  that  have 
gone  before.  Inside  the  turnstiles  of  the  main  entrance  is 
a  long,  curved  Peristyle,  supported  by  a  double  row  of  Ionic 


The  Forestry  Building,  Lewis-Clark  Exposition,  Portland,  Oregon. 


liam  Clark  braving  perils  of  an  unknown  region  inhabited 
by  savage  tribes,  and  withstanding  the  rigors  of  climate 
such  as  they  had  not  before  known,  to  journey  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Missouri  to  its  headwaters,  thence  through  the 
trackless  wilderness  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and1  down  the 
mighty  river  of  the  Northwest,  the  Columbia,  to  the  Pacific. 
Up  to  that  time,  the  most  magnificent  river  gateway  to  the 
sea  on  this  continent  owed  allegiance  to  no  flag,  and  territory 
now  embraced  in  the  states  of  Oregon,  Washington,  Idaho 
and  a  portion  of  Montana,  was  unknown  to  geographers,  rich 
in  every  natural  resource  that  forms  the  basis  of  wealth  from 
which  commerce  is  created.  Political  control  of  contiguous 
areas  was  already  held  by  European  governments,  and  keen 
foresight  of  President  Jefferson  grasped  the  importance  of 
adding  the  domain  to  that  of  the  United  States.  Later  events 
disclosed  that  had  the  explorations  been  delayed  or  proved 
unsuccessful,  through  entrusting  the  mission  to  less  efficient 
officers,  the  sovereignty  of  Britain  would  have  been  extended 
over  this  now  rich  section. 


columns.  At  one  end  of  this  is  the  Administration  Building, 
and  at  the  other,  public  service  stations,  postoffice,  police,  fire 
and  comfort. 

Main  buildings  of  the  Fair  are  the  Forestry,  two  Foreign 
Exhibits,  Palace  of  Agriculture,  Mining,  Liberal  Arts,  Ma¬ 
chinery,  Electricity,  and  Transportation,  Fine  Arts  and  the 
Main  Government  Building  and  wings  on  Government  Reserva¬ 
tion.  There  are  numerous  state  and  exhibit  buildings,  includ¬ 
ing  those  of  Oregon,  Washington,  California,  Idaho,  Colorado, 
Utah,  New  York,  Massachusetts,  and  the  Auditorium  is  a 
structure  having  large  seating  capacity  and  splendid  acoustic 
properties,  in  which  are  presented  special  musical  features 
and  convene  a  great  many  of  the  large  national  conventions  of 
civic,  patriotic,  commercial  and  progressive  organizations  of 
the  country. 

First,  at  the  extreme  left  of  the  main  buildings,  is  the 
Forestry!  structure,  unique  in  that  it  is  constructed  entirely 
of  such  materials  of  the  woodland  as  the  pioneer  would  use 
in  building  his  cabin,  concisely  described  as  the  largest  log 
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house  ever  built.  It  is  entirely  constructed  of  native  products 
of  the  Oregon  country,  most  in  the  natural  state,  built  of 
huge  logs  with  the  bark  on,  and  the  roof  of  rough  cedar 
shakes.  Colonnades  of  immense  fir  logs  rise  on  each  of  the 
four  sides,  supporting  galleries,  while  on  the  interior,  bal¬ 
conies  are  supported  by  larger  and  taller  firs  than  used  in  the 
exterior  colonnades.  Devoted  to  exhibits  of  the  Oregon 
country  and  its  great  lumber  industry,  this  building  is  one 
that  commands  the  close  attention  and  proves  instructive  to 
Eastern  visitors.  Two  miles  of  logs,  five  and  six  feet  in 
diameter,  and  eight  miles  of  poles  were  used  in  the  building, 
cut  in  forests  tributary  to  the  Columbia,  rafted  in  the  waters 
of  that  stream,  and  the  Willamette,  to  Guild’s  lake,  and  hauled 
to  their  place  in  the  building  up  a  giant  skidway. 

Next,  to  the  east,  stands  the  Oriental  Exhibits  Building, 
classic  in  architectural  plan,  where  are  housed  the  exhibits  of 
the  Trans-Pacific  countries  with  which  America  is  enjoying 
a  splendid  volume  of  trade,  rapidly  increasing.  These  ex¬ 
hibits  are  of  great  value  in  teaching  the  people  of  our  own 
country  the  importance  of  developing  commercial  interchange 
with  China,  Japan  and  Oceanica. 

Next,  to  the  east,  and  occupying  slightly  lower  ground, 


Machinery,  Transportation  and  Electricity  exhibits  are 
housed  in  the  building  especially  designed  for  their  accom¬ 
modation  at  the  extreme  eastern  end  of  the  grounds,  in  size 
second  only  to  the  Palace  of  Agriculture,  massive  in  plan  and 
evenly  proportioned.  This  building  forms  the  end  of  a  large 
quadrangle,  including  Festival  Hall,  devoted  to  large  gather¬ 
ings  and  ceremonials,  where  numerous  annual  conventions  of 
national  organizations  have  convened  and  will  congregate 
during  the  remaining  months  of  the  Exposition.  Here,  also,  is 
located  the  Mining  Building,  containing  valuable  and  instruc¬ 
tive  exhibits  from  the  mining  states  of  the  Trans-Mississippi 
region.  Oregon,  California,  Montana,  Idaho  and  Colorado  have 
especially  good  displays. 

Opposite  the  Forestry  Building,  against  the  south  wall  of 
the  fair  grounds,  stands  the  Fine  Arts  Building,  built  of  con¬ 
crete  blocks,  absolutely  fireproof,  and  in  which  is  placed  art 
treasures  of  the  world  aggregating  more  than  $2,000,000  in 
value. 

The  site  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Exposition  is  matchless 
in  the  beauty  of  its  location,  at  the  base  of  heights  that  rise 
mountain-like  to  the  west  of  the  Willamette,  skirting  the  city, 
the  sloping  landscape  dipping  down  to  the  waters  of  a  beauti- 


The  Agricultural  and  European  Exhibits  Buildings. 


directly  in  front  of  the  left  colonnade  of  the  Peristyle,  is  the 
Foreign  Exhibits  Building,  the  quiet  architectural  design  of 
which  is  emphasized  by  several  towers  rising  at  its  center. 

Squarely  in  front  of  the  Peristyle  is  the  Palace  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  skirted  on  its  western  side  by  sunken  gardens.  Spanish 
in  character,  wall  surfaces  of  great  scope  and  overhanging 
bracketed  eaves,  with  an  immense  central  dome  that  dis¬ 
tinguishes  it  from  all  portions  of  the  surrounding  country  and 
the  grounds.  East  of  the  Agricultural  Palace  is  the  Varied  In¬ 
dustries  structure,  equal  in  size  and  housing  one  of  the  com¬ 
prehensive,  instructive  displays  of  the  Fair,  that  is  ever  the 
center  of  much  interest. 

Here  are  displayed  numerous  exhibits  of  tile,  terra  cotta, 
pottery  and  brick  that  will  be  of  special  interest  to  readers 
of  The  Clay-Worker,  detailed  descriptions  of  which  will  be 
supplied  in  future  numbers.  Workers  in  clay  have  contributed 
much  that  is  valuable  to  the  Fair,  for  the  first  time,  such 
production  has  been  brought  together  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
and  its  importance  is  thereby  amplified. 


ful  lake,  and  a  peninsula  from  the  farther  shore  extending 
to  within  a  thousand  feet  of  the  site  where  the  main  exhibit 
structures  stand.  Here  is  the  terrace  of  Lakeview  Plaza,  with 
broad,  winding  stairways  leading  down  to  the  Esplanade  ex¬ 
tending  the  entire  length  of  the  lake  front,  at  the  center  of 
which  the  Bridge  of  Nations  extends  across  to  the  Peninsula, 
where  is  placed  the  United  States  Government  Building, 
housing  extensive  exhibits  of  the  War,  Navy,  Postoffice,  Treas¬ 
ury,  Interior,  Agricultural,  Commerce  and  Labor  and  other 
departments.  For  the  first  time,  an  exhibit  is  presented  of 
the  Reclamation  Service,  with  models  of  the  various  immense 
irrigation  projects  under  construction  or  that  have  taken 
tangible  form  to  be  carried  to  completion  under  the  National 
Irrigation  Act.  Wings  of  the  structure  are  devoted  to  Phil¬ 
ippine  and  Hawaiian  exhibits,  and  to  the  Fisheries  Depart¬ 
ment,  which  has  large  interests  to  supervise  in  the  waters 
of  the  North  Pacific  coast  and  rivers  of  the  Oregon  country. 

State  buildings  are  creditable  and  some  of  them  of  surpris¬ 
ing  elaborateness  in  structure  and  contents.  Next  to  the  gen- 
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era]  exhibit  buildings,  those  erected  by  Washington,  Oregon 
and  California  are  largest,  with  Idaho  entitled  to  rank  with 
others  of  the  coast  group. 

Utah,  Colorado,  Missouri,  New  York,  Massachusetts  and 
Illinois  are  all  represented  by  structures  that  maintain  the 
classic  character  in  architecture  and  general  attractiveness. 

“The  Trail”  is  the  unique  aggregation  of  side  attractions 
that  the  public  became  familiar  with  in  the  “Midway”  at 
Chicago,  and  the  “Pike”  at  St.  Louis.  It  is  fittingly  adapted 
to  the  celebration  commemorative  of  the  most  historic  events 
of  the  century  that  occurred  along  the  old  Oregon  Trail,  now 
the  highway  of  American  commerce  to  the  Pacific  coast,  with 
ever  increasing  trade  moving  overland  and  thence  by  ocean 
carriers  to  the  countries  beyond  the  western  ocean. 

Portland,  the  1905  Exposition  City,  is  the  commercial  center 
of  the  Oregon  country,  the  first  wheat  export  point  in  the 
United  States,  and  among  the  largest  exporters  of  lumber, 
as  well  as  the  largest  lumber  producing  center  of  the  North¬ 
west.  Progressiveness  in  all  that  goes  to  make  the  modern 
American  city  attractive  as  a  place  of  residence,  and  aggres¬ 
siveness  in  commanding  the  trade  of  the  great  Columbia 
basin,  are  characteristics  of  the  people.  Climatic  conditions 
contribute  to  making  the  natural  beauty  of  the  city  and  its 
environment  rare  and  fascinating  to  visitors.  Roses  blossom 
every  month  of  the  year  in  the  open  air  and  the  sobriquet  of 
the  “Rose  City”  is  amply  justified,  while  in  midsummer  the 
profusion  of  flowers  is  astonishing.  Located  in  the  latitude  of 
Montreal,  the  climate  is  tempered  by  the  Japanese  current 
that  sweeps  around  through  the  North  Pacific,  so  that  the 
climate  is  for  the  twelvemonth  about  that  of  the  early  spring¬ 
time  of  Florida.  Palmetto  and  magnolia  thrives  in  the  open, 
and  there  is  a  wealth  of  foliage  that  is  evergreen  such  as 
can  be  found  in  no  other  section  of  the  United  States. 

Preparations  for  providing  accommodations  for  visitors 
to  the  Exposition  began  two  years  ago,  and  ample  facilities  are 
available  for  all  who  may  choose  to  attend.  Hotel  rates  are 
nominal  and  much  lower  than  at  St.  Louis  last  year,  while 
the  low  rates  named  by  the  railroads  make  it  an  opportunity 
such  as  never  before  presented  for  Eastern  people  to  familiar¬ 
ize  themselves  with  the  immense  territory  of  the  Union  com¬ 
prised  in  the  Western  states,  and  wealth  of  resources  that 
make  the  Pacific  coast  of  exceptional  consequence  in  calcula¬ 
tions  of  the  future  of  the  Nation.  There  is  a  tide  of  immi¬ 
gration  turned  to  these  States  that  will  increase  their  popula¬ 
tion  surprisingly  within  a  few  years. 


A  CORRECTION. 

We  are  advised  by  Arthur  Koppel,  of  New  York,  manu¬ 
facturer  of  cars  and  railway  equipment  for  brickyard  use,  that 
the  announcement  in  our  July  issue  to  the  effect  that  Ernest 
Weiner,  in  leaving  their  employ  had  taken  with  him  a  large 
part  of  their  working  force,  is  an  error.  The  latter,  they  say, 
is  really  unimpaired,  and  they  are  fully  equipped  to  handle 
promptly  and  efficiently  orders  for  any  of  their  brickyard 
supplies  of  any  character  and  in  any  desired  quantity,  and 
will  be  pleased  not  only  to  quote  prices,  but  to  give  full  in¬ 
formation  and  expert  advice  as  to  the  installation  and  opera¬ 
tion  of  portable  railways,  etc.  These  may  be  operated  by 
electric,  steam,  horse  or  hand  power,  and  represent  the  most 
up-to-date  methods  and  the  most  reliable  appliances  for 
handling  clays  and  other  heavy  materials.  See  ad  on  page  169. 

THE  NORTHWESTERN  LINE  CHICAGO  TERMINALS 

A  descriptive  pamphlet  with  large  scale  map  of  its  exten¬ 
sive  and  complete  terminal  facilities  at  Chicago  has  been  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railway.  This  will 
be  of  interest  to  industrial  concerns  located  on  these  terminal 
lines,  and  more  especially  to  those  seeking  new  sites  with  ade¬ 
quate  railway  conveniences.  Send  for  free  copy  to  Industrial 
Department,  C.  &  N.  WT.  Ry.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
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“  t-'v  RICKMAKING  in  Maine  is  somewhat  different  than 
it  was  when  I  was  a  boy,”  said  the  old  man  who 
sat  on  a  wood  pile  in  John  McDonald’s  brickyard, 
Saturday  night.  “All  the  old  standbys  are  gone,  and  even  the 
memory  of  some  of  the  heroes  who  toiled  and  labored  here 
have  passed  away;  but  some  of  the  old  traditions  and  customs 
seem  to  linger,  still.  I  remember  twenty-five  years  ago,  when 
I  was  a  boy,  as  soon  as  the  first  smoke  came  from  a  brick  kiln 
every  boy  and  man  in  the  neighborhood  gathered  around  to 
take  part  in  that  sacred  ceremony.  The  older  men  would 
perch  themselves  upon  the  ridge  pole  and  watch  the  smoke 
play  among  the  platting,  like  the  doctor  would  watch  the  pulse 
of  a  patient  who  was  undergoing  a  delicate  operation.  The 
young  men,  less  experienced  in  the  work,  would  watch  with 
keenest  interest  the  expressions  of  wisdom  that  adorned  the 
faces  of  those  seers.  It  is  different  now  in  brickyards;  we 
find  the  burners  now  working  alone  without  the  aid  of  the 
older  men,  apparently  with  less  care  on  their  minds,  yet  get¬ 
ting  as  good  results  as  they  did  in  those  days.  Again,  we  miss 
the  songs  of  the  burners  mingled  with  the  frogs’  chorus,  the 
corn  and  apple  poachers  that  assembled  here.  The  whole 
system  having  changed.  Years  ago,  when  a  public  building 
or  anything  of  that  sort  was  thought  of,  it  became  the  gen¬ 
eral  topic  of  conversation  around  the  brickyards,  and  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  whether  local  material  would  be  used  was  the  subject 
of  discussion,  and  that,  too,  has  passed  away.  Today,  we  have 
under  the  process  of  construction  within  the  city  of  Bangor, 
two  important  public  buildings,  which  in  my  time  would  have 
been  considered  worthy  of  the  brickmakers’  notice,  the  one 
being  the  newr  car  barn  on  Main  street,  the  other,  the  new 
railroad  depot  at  the  foot  of  Exchange  street;  neither  one  of 
which  materially  benefits  the  industry.  The  car  barn  will 
be  made  by  the  Grady  Construction  Company,  of  Bangor, 
under  the  new  process  of  reinforced  cement,  while  the  depot 
is  to  be  founded  on  Vermont  granite,  new  Jersey  brick,  and 
finished  in  foreign  woods,  all  the  material  of  which  comes 
from  outside  of  the  State. 

“It  seems,  in  the  face  of  these  facts,  that  there  is  room  in 
Maine  for  a  man  to  develop  the  brick  contracting  business 
as  well  as  a  stone  contractor,  who  would  see  to  it  that  foreign 
material  should  not  crowd  out  the  local.  The  very  bed  upon 
which  the  depot  will  rest,  is  a  part  of  a  rich  deposit  of  gray 
bar  clay,  which  strip  extends  along  the  water  front,  at  the 
least  calculation,  for  six  miles.  No  better  building  material 
on  the  face  of  this  earth,  properly  burned.  It  takes  beautiful 
shades  of  pink  and  blue,  cherry  red,  and  darker  colors,  if 
necessary;  while  the  granite  hills  of  Maine  have  been  re¬ 
garded  by  the  United  States  Government  as  the  finest  building 
material.  It  was  from  Mt.  Waldo  the  granite  came  with 
which  the  famous  Chicago  postoffice  was  built;  while  other 
public  structures  throughout  the  country  give  testimony  of 
its  fitness.  Yes,  brickmaking  in  Maine  is  different  than  it 
used  to  be  and  ought  to  be  much  different  than  it  is.  ‘Come 
John,  fill  up  the  second  arch  there’ — ‘Oh!  what’s  the  use 
of  talking,  I  guess  I’ll  go  home.’  ”  The  Aftertender. 


TODAY. 


Work  on,  work  on;  work  wears  the  world  away; 
Hope  when  tomorrow  comes,  but  work  today. 

Work  on,  work  on;  work  brings  Its  own  relief; 

He  who  most  idle  is  has  most  of  grief. 

— Exchange. 
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Written  for  Tiie  Clay-Wokker. 

PACIFIC  COAST  NEWS. 

CONSTRUCTION  of  large  buildings  in 
San  Francisco  and  in  the  other  cities 
of  the  coast  continues  unabated.  There 
is  some  talk  of  a  reaction  but  as  yet 
none  is  apparent.  There  is  certainly 
more  being  done  in  San  Francisco  at  the 
present  time  in  the  way  of  large  fireproof 
buildings  than  ever  before.  Brick  men 
are  busy  and  the  same  is  true  in  fire¬ 
proofing  and  terra  cotta  work 

The  Rose  Firebrick  Company,  of  San 
Francisco  and  Oakland,  is  building  an  ad¬ 
dition  to  its  plant  in  Oakland.  The  build¬ 
ing  will  be  a  two-story  brick  structure 
costing  about  $3,000. 

The  American-Hawaiian  Construction  Company  has  se¬ 
cured  a  number  of  contracts  recently,  including  the  contract 
for  the  new  Butler  building,  a  nine-story  structure,  to  be 
built  at  the  corner  of  Stockton  and  Geary  streets,  and  the 
John  Rosenfeld  estate  building,  a  large  two-story  structure 
on  Townsend  street  in  the  wholesale  district. 

Thomas  Butler  &  Sons,  of  San  Francisco,  were  the  lowest 
bidders  on  the  new  San  Francisco  Custom  House.  Their 
bid  was  $1,198,000.  The  contract  calls  for  a  large  amount 
of  fireproofing  and  brick. 

There  is  talk  of  a  new  brick  plant  of  large  capacity 
to  be  erected  on  Linden  avenue  in  South  San  Francisco,  but 
plans  are  not  yet  complete. 

Gladding,  McBean  &  Co.,  of  San  Francisco,  have  closed 
their  plant  at  Vallejo,  Cal.,  for  the  season.  Operations  will 
be  resumed  about  January  1st.  This  company  is  now  arrang¬ 
ing  to  fill  its  contract  for  the  fireproofing  and  terra  cotta  for 
the  new  fifteen-story  Chronicle  building  and  for  the  addi¬ 
tional  stories  on  the  old  Chronicle  building. 

E.  A.  Rigdon,  of  San  Luis  Obispo,  Cal.,  has  secured  some 
extensive  contracts  for  furnishing  brick  to  the  Cambria 
Quicksilver  Company,  of  Cambria. 

E.  C.  Belknap,  formerly  of  Chicago,  who  is  now  interested 
in  Estacada  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  of  Portland,  Ore.,  has 
left  for  Boston  to  purchase  machinery  for  the  company.  The 
company  has  secured  a  clay  deposit  at  Estacada,  having  an  ex¬ 
tent  of  forty-eight  acres.  A  plant  will  be  erected  equipped 
with  two  machines  with  a  daily  capacity  of  30,000  brick.  The 
officers  of  the  company  are  J.  M.  Nickum,  president;  E.  C. 
Balknap,  vice-president  and  general  manager;  W.  T.  Muir, 
secretary,  and  W.  H.  Hurlburt,  treasurer.  The  capital  stock 
of  the  company  is  placed  at  $50,000.  Plans  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  company’s  works  have  been  drawn  and  the  con¬ 
tract  has  already  been  let  to  J.  W.  Reed,  of  Estacada. 

The  Kingsburg  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  of  Kingsburg 
Cal.,  a  co-partnership,  has  been  dissolved. 

The  Concrete  Construction  Company,  of  Yuma,  Ariz.,  is  pre¬ 
paring  to  put  \ip  a  plant  for  the  manufacturing  of  pressed 
brick  and  cement  building  blocks.  In  the  latter  crushed 
granite  will  be  used  as  a  base.  The  principal  stockholders  are 
J.  E.  Divine,  D.  L.  DeVane,  S.  B.  Reese,  J.  L.  Bizzell  and  Geo. 
S.  Marable. 

W.  Stevens,  president  of  the  Superior  Brick,  Tile  and 
Pottery  Company,  of  Woodenville,  Wash.,  reports  that  the 
company  is  preparing  to  manufacture  a  full  line  of  brick  and 
pottery. 

Louis  DeFry,  a  brickmaker  of  Tucson,  Ariz.,  lost  40,000 
brick  in  a  heavy  storm  which  visited  Arizona  about  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  July. 

L.  L.  Haynes,  president  of  the  Idaho  Brick  Company,  of 
Lewiston,  Idaho,  has  returned  from  a  short  trip  to  Seattle  and 
other  coast  points.  He  states  that  he  has  arranged  with  the 
Northern  Pacific  railroad  for  a  switch  to  connect  the  com¬ 


pany’s  plant  with  the  railroad,  and  that  three  cars  of  ma¬ 
chinery  are  now  on  the  way  from  the  East.  He  hopes  to  have 
the  plant  in  operation  in  the  early  part  of  August. 

The  Corona  Pressed  Brick  Company  has  been  awarded  the 
contract  for  furnishing  pressed  brick,  to  be  used  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  Carnegie  Library  building  at  that  place.  The 
contract  price  is  $21.50  per  thousand.  The  company  is  now 
shipping  to  Los  Angles  two,  three  and  four  duct  vitrified 
conduits  for  the  Sunset  Telephone  Company. 

The  Escondido  Lumber,  Hay  and  Grain  Company,  of  Es¬ 
condido,  Cal.,  is  preparing  to  begin  manufacturing  brick.  B. 
Switzer,  formerly  of  Los  Angeles,  will  be  in  charge  of  the 
work. 

T.  B.  Craycroft,  formerly  connected  with  the  brick  indus¬ 
try  at  Richmond,  Cal.,  has  secured  a  site  in  South  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  on  which  he  will  begin  operations  at  once. 

The  Palouse  Pottery  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Palouse, 
Wash.,  is  preparing  to  turn  out  a  line  of  jardiniere,  fancy 
vases  and  cooking  ware.  The  management  claims  to  have 
demonstrated  that  its  clay  is  suitable  for  this  sort  of  work 
and  has  secured  the  services  of  J.  W.  Schmoll,  an  expert 
molder  and  pattern  maker  of  Chicago.  Mr.  Schmoll  has  been 
doing  ornamental  work  on  the  government  buildings  at  the 
Portland  Exposition  and  has  decided  to  remain  on  the  coast 
during  the  remainder  of  the  season. 

Martin  &  Cook,  brickmakers  of  Eugene,  Ore.,  are  now  turn¬ 
ing  out  a  line  of  fire,  pressed  and  mottled  brick.  The  firm 
has  opened  an  office  with  John  Hunzicker  in  Eugene. 

The  Reno  Pressed  Brick  Company,  of  Reno,  Nev.,  reports  a 
contract  for  400,000  hard  burned  pressed  brick,  to  be  used  by 
the  Western  Pacific  Railway  Company  in  its  tunneling  opera¬ 
tions  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains. 

E.  H.  Chappins  is  organizing  a  company  at  Marysville, 
Cal.,  for  the  purpose  of  putting  in  a  plant  to  manufacture 
cement  building  blocks  and  sand-lime  brick. 

Machinery  arrived  this  week  for  the  plant  of  the  Orna¬ 
mental  Brick  Company,  Hanford,  Cal.  The  first  ornamental 
brick  turned  out  by  the  company  will  be  for  the  new  Carnegie 
Library  building. 

The  American  Magnesite  Company,  of  Oakland,  Cal.,  has 
the  construction  work  of  its  brick  plant  well  under  way. 
Three  of  the  buildings  are  already  practically  completed 
and  the  others  will  be  completed  shortly.  Two  large  dynamos 
and  a  300-horsepower  boiler  will  be  included.  Crude  petro¬ 
leum  will  be  used  for  burning  the  brick  and  a  steel  tank 
of  8,000  barrels  capacity  is  now  being  erected  for  oil  storage 
purposes.  Four  kilns  will  be  operated. 

The  Los  Angeles  Press  Brick  Company,  Los  Angeles,  Cal., 
has  put  in  an  experimental  section  of  brick  paving  on  Fourth 
street,  one  of  the  main  traveled  streets  of  Los  Angeles. 

The  Little  Falls  Clay  Company,  of  Tacoma,  Wash.,  has  ar¬ 
ranged  with  the  commissioner  of  public  works  of  Tacoma, 
Wash.,  to  lay  a  section  of  brick  paving  on  Pacific  avenue,  Ta¬ 
coma,  for  experimental  purposes.  Sunset. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  August  5,  1905. 


MIDSUMMER  COMFORT. 


Those  who  have  found  the  summer  vacation  problem  a 
difficult  one,  from  the  standpoint  of  economy,  will  find  some 
practical  suggestions  in  the  chapter  on  “Co-Operative  House¬ 
keeping  at  the  Seashore,”  by  Isabel  Gordon  Curtis,  in  the 
August  Delineator.  The  matter  is  gone  into  in  detail,  and 
facts  and  figures  demonstrate  the  advantages  of  the  scheme. 
Other  features  of  the  magazine,  which  appeal  particularly  dur¬ 
ing  hot  weather,  are  “Cold  Tid-Bits  for  Hot  Days,”  pictured 
and  described,  and  a  variety  of  seasonable  recipes  in  cookery 
under  the  titles,  “A  Dozen  Fresh  Fruit  Pies,”  “Tartlets,”  and 
“Iced  Deliciousness.”  Summer  fashions  and  reading  complete 
the  number,  which  is  unusually  interesting  and  attractive. 
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Sewerpipe  Finisher. — The  Nuneaton  Engineering  Company, 
of  Nuneaton,  England,  has  put  on  the  market  a  small,  conven¬ 
ient  apparatus  for  the  finishing  of  the  sockets  of  sewerpipes 
by  mechanical  means. — Tonind  Z.  No.  57.  1905. 


German  Ceramist  Honored. — The  Emporor  of  Germany,  as 
King  of  Prussia,  has  conferred  the  Order  of  the  Red  Eagle 
(fourth  class)  upon  Professor  Dr.  Carl  Bischof,  the  well 
known  writer  and  ceramist.  Bischof  celebrated  his  eightieth 
birthday  on  the  15th  of  May,  last. 


German  Standard  Size  For  Firebrick. — The  Association  of 
German  Fire  Brick  Manufacturers  decided,1  at  their  last  an¬ 
nual  convention,  to  adopt  a  standard  size  for  firebrick.  The 
measurement  in  milimeters  is  250x123x76  (about  91x41x23 
inch). — Deut.  Topf.  and  Z.  Z.  No.  55.  1905. 


Brown  Salt  Glaze. — The  gray-green  color  of  salt-glazed  sew¬ 
erpipe  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  finish  of  the  kiln  was  re¬ 
ducing.  The  remedy  of  the  trouble  is,  therefore,  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  firing,  and  it  should  be  aimed  at  to  fire  with  open 
fire  and  plenty  of  air  in  order  to  obtain  an  oxydizing  atmos¬ 
phere  at  the  finish  of  the  kiln. — Tonind  Z.  No.  81,-  1905. 


Peat  as  a  Fuel. — In  an  article  about  the  burning  of  bricks, 
Mr.  Franze  stated  that  he  had  erected  a  continuous  muffle 
kiln  in  which  he  uses  peat  as  a  fuel  and  obtained  good  re¬ 
sults  with  white  front  bricks.  The  temperature  of  the  burnt 
kiln  with  peat  was  between  cone  9  and  10. — Deut.  Topf.  and 
Z.  Z.  No.  1,1.  1905 


Waste  Heat  Used  For  Burning. — In  answer  to  a  question 
if  it  would  be  advisable  to  use  waste  heat  for  heating  the 
air  used  for  burning,  it  was  stated  that  it  was  more  econom¬ 
ical  to  bring  this  heated  air  in  contact  with  the  producf  of 
combustion  than  to  use  it  direct  under  the  grates.  The  tem¬ 
perature  of  this  heated  air  should  be  about  250  to  400  degrees 
Fahrenheit. — Tonind  Z.  No.  62.  1905. 


Clayworkers’  Schools. — Mr.  P.  Vergne,  in  describing  the 
German  clayworker  schools,  found  that  they  all  make  a 
notable  distinction  between  German  pupils  and  foreigners. 
In  all  cases,  the  foreigners  pay  about  twice  the  amount  of 
tuition  that  the  home  people  pay.  In  the  French  clayworkers’ 
schools,  there  is  no  distinction  between  French  and  foreign 
people. — La  Ceramique.  No.  6.  1905. 


Crucibles.— In  the  manufacture  of  crucibles  it  is  essential 
that  the  grog  should  not  be  too  course,  and  that  the  clay 
should  not  be  too  plastic.  Used  saggers,  stoneware,  graphite, 
and  unglazed  porcelain  are  used  for  grog.  Graphite  crucibles 
are  more  durable  than  clay  crucibles.  The  best  material  for 
crucibles  is  magnesite.  It  is  a  fact  which  has  been  demon¬ 
strated  that  magnesite  crucibles  harden  the  oftener  they  are 
exposed  to  the  fire. — Keram.  Rund.  No.  23.  1905. 


The  Fire-Resisting  Qualities  of  Sand-Lime  Brick. — In  recent 
tests  made  in  Kiel,  it  was  demonstrated  that  the  fire-resisting 
qualities  of  sand-lime  brick  are  good  in  comparison  with  brick 
materials.  The  only  defect  which  these  sand-lime  brick 
showed,  was  that  they  were  covered  with  small  cracks,  but 
the  crushing  tests  on  this  burnt  material  showed  that  the 


burnt  sand-lime  brick  of  this  test  stood  more  than  common 
red  bricks.  The  same  journal,  in  another  article  in  regard  to 
the  sand-lime  bricks,  states  that  they  are  not  very  generally 
used  for  front  or  face  bricks,  but  the  majority  of  these  bricks 
find  a  place  backing  up  bricks  in  the  buildings.  The  sand- 
lime  brick  sold  this  spring  in  Berlin  for  24  marks  ($5.50)  per 
1,000,  while  clay  bricks  sold  for  26.5  to  27  marks,  ($6.00  to 
$6.25)  per  1,000.- — Tonind  Z.  No.  61,-  1905. 


Terra  Cotta  Bodies. — In  a  paper  before  the  German  Clay 
Manufacturers’  Association,  Mr.  Cramer  shows  that  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  grog  to  different  clays  does  not  always  give  the 
same  results  in  regard  to  the  porosity.  He  also  found  that 
the  increase  of  plastic  clay  in  such  bodies  did  not  always 
increase  the  vitrification  point.  Better  results  were  obtained 
in  experiments  by  mixing  a  plastic  with  a  sandy  clay,  than 
by  using  a  larger  amount  of  grog  to  bring  the  point  of  vitri¬ 
fication  higher  up.— Tonind  Z.  No.  5S.  1905. 


The  Use  of  Gas  Analysis  on  Kilns. — In  an  article  about  this 

subject,  Mr.  Franz  Fischer  describes  the  difference  which  he 
obtained  at  a  brickyard  by  the  use  of  a  gas  analysis.  He 
saved  seven  per  cent,  of  fuel  and  increased  the  kiln  capacity, 
due  to  shorter  and  better  burning,  from  10,800  to  12,200  bricks 
per  twenty-four  hours,  which  corresponded  to  an  increase  of 
thirteen  per  cent.  He  obtained  these  results  by  taking  gas 
analysis  every  twenty  to  thirty  minutes,  and  installed  a  con¬ 
trolling  cl<5ck  by  which  the  burners  register  the  firing  every 
fifteen  minutes. — Tonind  Z.  No.  60.  1905. 


Limoges  Porcelain — The  city  of  Limoges,  France,  is  the 
center  of  the  porcelain  industry  of  that  country.  It  has 
thirty-five  potteries,  with  a  capacity  of  ninety-three  kilns,  and 
gives  employment  to  6,000  men.  Further,  there  are  sixty  in¬ 
dependent  decorating  shops  with  215  muffle  kilns  and  2,000 

employees.  In  the  direct  vicinity  of  the  town,  there  are 
thirty  establishments  for  the  washing  and  preparing  of  the 
kaolins  and  raw  materials,  which  use  over  1,100  pair  of  grind¬ 
ing  mills.  These  plants  employ,  including  miners,  about 
25,000  men.  The  total  population  of  Limoges  is  85,000.  The 
annual  production  of  the  factories  amounts  to  30,000,000 
francs. — Keram  Rund.  No.  19.  1905. 


Compressed  Cork  Bricks. — Such  bricks  have  been  used  in 
Switzerland  for  building  purposes.  These  bricks  have  many 
advantages.  Their  density  does  not  fall  below  2.2  to  1.8;  they 
are  very  good  insulating  material  for  heat  and  cold;  they  are 
bad  conductors  of  sound;  they  do  not  decay.  One  of  their 
greatest  advantages  is  that  they  are  nearly  inflammable;  they 
burn,  but  the  smoke  caused  by  burning  is  so  dense  that  it  kills 
the  flame.  Bricks  measuring  22x11x6  centimeters  (83x4ix2| 
inches)  weigh  340  to  360  grams  (about  twelve  ounces),  and 
their  resistance  is  thirty  kilograms  per  square  centimeter. 
They  have  proven  also  to  be  better  than  wood  in  regard  to 
the  attack  of  insects.  The  manufacturing  of  such  bricks  is 
as  follows:  The  refuse  and  shaving  from  cork  works  are 
ground  fine  and  sieved.  Barley  malt  is  used  for  cementing 
purposes.  The  pressing  or  forming  is  done  by  hydraulic  ma¬ 
chines,  and  the  bricks  are  afterwards  dried.  By  using  differ¬ 
ent  coloring  materials,  different  shades  of  bricks  are  obtained. 
— Mots  Scientific  et  Indus. 


Standard  Tests  for  Face  Brick. — The  report  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  on  standard  tests  for  facebricks  for  the  German  Face- 
brick  and  Terra  Cotta  Manufacturers’  Association  was  pre¬ 
sented  at  their  last  meeting.  The  conclusions  were  that  it 
it  was  not  advisable  to  formulate  and  adopt  standard  tests 
for  face  bricks.  It  was  found  that  the  porosity  of  bricks 
was  no  indication  as  to  the  weather-resisting  qualities.  A 
brick  with  low  porosity  did  not  always  show  the  best  weather- 
resisting  qualities,  while  it  was  also  found  that  brick  with  high 
porosity  would  stand  the  weather  pretty  good.  The  average  per¬ 
centage  of  porosity  of  21  samples  was  5.2  per  cent.,  with  2.1  per 
cent,  as  the  lowest,  and  7.8  per  cent,  as  the  highest.  The 
tests  included,  also,  other  building  materials,  and  it  was  found 
that  sand-lime  bricks  have  an  average  porosity  of  12  per 
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cent.  Some  of  the  tested  sand-lime  brick  did  stand  the 
freezing  tests  pretty  well,  but  other  makes  show  plainly  that 
the  clay  bricks  are  superior  to  sand-lime  brick  as  far  as  the 
weather-resisting  qualities  are  concerned.  The  tests  prove 
that  the  German  brick  manufacturers  have  their  brick  prob¬ 
lems  well  in  hand,  and  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  adopt  stand¬ 
ard  tests  in  order  to  prove  that  their  brick  will  meet  with  gen¬ 
eral  requirements  as  a  building  material — Deut.  Topf.  and  Z.  Z. 
No.  21,.  1905. 


Watersmoking. — The  difficult  problem  of  the  brickmakers, 
watersmoking,  was  treated  in  an  article  by  Gustave  C. 
Schultze.  His  deductions  were  taken  from  observations  on 
a  continuous  kiln  with  fourteen  chambers,  capacity  of  each 
being  10,000  brick.  His  conclusions  were,  that  watersmoking 
has  a  direct  effect  upon  the  quality  of  the  brick.  Water¬ 
smoking  should  never  be  finished  unless  the  temperature 
in  the  flue  leading  to  the  stack  is  between  230  and  250  de¬ 
grees  Fahrenheit.  This  temperature  should  at  least  be  main¬ 
tained  from  six  to  eight  hours  for  each  chamber.  The  draft 
should  be  the  strongest  at  the  start  of  the  watersmoking,  and 
can  be  diminished  as  the  temperature  in  the  flue  increases. 
Further,  it  is  essential,  in  order  to  obtain  anything  like  good 
results,  to  provide  all  kilns  with  draft  and  pyrometer  ap¬ 
pliances,  in  order  to  regulate  the  draft  by  damper,  and  to  con¬ 
trol  the  temperature  by  heavier  or  lighter  firing. — Tonin 
dustrie  Zeitung.  No.  51/.  1905. 


Sand-Lime  Brick.— Professor  M.  Glasenapp  has  proven,  not 
only  by  experiments,  but  also  by  actual  test,  that  a  certain 
percentage  of  fine  sand  to  a  sand-lime  mixture  will  materially 
improve  the  brick.  The  following  conclusions  were  drawn: 

1.  That  the  strength  of  sand-lime  brick  depends  upon 
percentage  combination  of  the  sand  and  lime. 

2.  That  this  combination  of  the  sand  and  lime,  under  the 
most  favorable  circumstances,  is  only  fifty  per  cent.,  while 
the  uncombined  lime  becomes  carbonate  of  lime  on  exposure 
to  the  air. 

3.  That  the  sand-lime  combination  is  the  highest  when 
the  reaction  surfaces  are  the  largest  between  the  sand  and 
the  lime,  or  when  the  sand  is  the  finest. 

4.  That  while  it  is  not  practical  to  use  all  fine  sand  in  reg¬ 
ular  manufacturing,  and  that  in  order  to  obtain  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  result,  it  has  been  found  practicable  to  use  a  small 
percentage  (about  three  per  cent.)  of  fine  sand  to  the  or¬ 
dinary  sand-lime  mixture  in  order  to  improve  the  strength  of 
the  brick.  Tonind  Z.  No.  55.  1905. 

NOTES  FROM  TIDEWATER,  VA. 

THE  Standard  Brick  Company  has  put  in  a  new  outfit 
for  making  end-cut  brick,  consisting  of  a  large  brick 
machine  and  automatic  end  cutter,  made  by  the  J.  C. 
Steele  &  Sons,  of  Statesville,  N.  C.  Mr.  A.  C.  Larsen,  general 
manager,  says  they  are  well  pleased  with  the  new  outfit. 

Mr.  C.  B.  Chase,  who  has  been  in  Minnesota  for  the  past 
two  months,  putting  in  a  large  dry  press  brick  plant,  returned 
to  his  home  in  Suffolk  last  week  to  visit  his  family.  He  will 
go  back  next  week  to  finish  up  the  plant. 

The  town  of  Suffolk  will,  in  the  very  near  future,  begin  a 
$200,000  paving  job.  As  soon  as  the  Legislature  meets  they 
will  bond  the  town  for  $200,000  to  do  the  paving.  They  have 
not  decided  yet  what  it  will  be,  as  they  are  now  talking  of 
brick,  asphalt  and  bithulitic.  If  the  street  paving  manu¬ 
facturers  would  submit  samples  to  Col.  J.  H.  McLeary,  with 
any  information  they  might  have,  bearing  on  brick  paved 
streets,  they  might  land  the  order,  which  will  be  a  large  one, 
as  there  are  about  five  miles  of  streets  to  be  paved. 

E.  W.  Fall  &  Sons,  of  Norfolk,  Va.,  have  installed  a  steam 
hoist  for  unloading  clay  from  their  barges,  which  will  do 
away  with  several  men.  The  clay  will  be  hoisted  from  the 
barge  and  dumped  on  a  conveyor,  which  will  carry  it  direct 
to  the  disintegrator,  thus  saving  the  handling  of  the  clay  by 
hand  until  the  brick  are  taken  off  the  belt  and  hacked  on  cars. 

Mr.  S.  W.  Sharp,  of  Claremont,  Va.,  has  purchased  a 
cement  block  outfit  and  is  now  turning  out  hollow  concrete 
blocks. 

The  brick  work  on  the  new  National  Bank  of  Commerce 


building  has  been  completed.  This  is  the  largest  building  in 
Norfolk,  being  fourteen  stories  high.  It  is  a  great  curiosity 
to  many  of  the  excursionists  who  pass  through  the  city  to  the 
sea  shore  from  the  rural  districts. 

Mr.  Alexander  McKenzie,  until  recently  an  extensive  opera¬ 
tor  in  naval  stores  at  White  Springs,  Fla.,  is  in  Norfolk  ne¬ 
gotiating  for  the  erection  of  an  extensive  plant  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  brick  and  building  blocks  from  the  high  grade  of 
sand  for  that  purpose  obtainable  in  this  vicinity.  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Kenzie  has  just  returned  from  New  York,  where  he  went  to 
look  after  machinery  for  the  proposed  plant.  H.  L.  J. 


HOW  TO  TELL  POTTERY  AND  PORCELAIN. 


“How  shall  I  know  pottery  from  porcelain?”  is  a  question 
often  asked.  They  may  be  distinguished  by  the  following 
very  simple  test:  If  you  hold  your  piece  up  to  the  light  and 
can  see  through  it — that  is,  if  it  is  translucent — it  is  porcelain. 
Pottery  is  opaque,  and  is  not  so  hard  and  white  as  porcelain. 
The  main  difference  in  the  manufacture  of  stoneware,  earthen¬ 
ware  and  porcelain  are  duq  to  the  ingredients  used,  to  the 
way  they  are  mixed  and  to  the  degree  of  heat  to  which  they 
are  subjected  in  firing.  Most  of  the  old  English  wares  found 
in  this  country  are  pottery  or  semi-china,  although  the  term 
china  is  commonly  applied  to  them  all.  The  potteries  in 
Staffordshire,  covering  an  area  ten  miles  long,  were  the  most 
important  in  England.  These  pottery  wares  were  sold  at 
ridiculously  low  prices  when  they  were  first  made,  and  the 
price  has  risen  little  by  little  until  it  has  become  quite  pre¬ 
posterous.  It  must  be  distinctly  borne  in  mind,  however,  that 
it  is  the  historic  crockery  only  which  is  so  valuable,  decorated 
with  scenes  relating  to  our  own  early  history,  or  to  our  heroes, 
and,  with  but  a  few  exceptions,  made  in  rich,  dark  blue.  With 
reference  to  a  particular  ware,  people  often  say  that  they 
own  Wedgewood.  I  always  ask,  “Is  it  marked?”  You  may 
set  it  down  as  a  rule  that  all  real  Wedgewood,  that  is,  “Old 
Wedgewood,”  is  marked  with  his  name.  It  was  trial  pieces 
only,  and  such  as  escaped  the  workman’s  notice,  that  left  the 
pottery  unmarked.  There  are  peculiarities  about  this  mark¬ 
ing,  too,  which  must  be  noted.  The  name,  in  small  capitals, 
is  always  clearly  and  carefully  marked,  whether  impressed 
or  printed  in  color. — From  “The  Collector’s  Manual,”  by  N. 
Hudson  Moore,  in  the  September  Delineator. 


A  WISCONSIN  MAYOR  WHO  DESERVES  A  MONUMENT. 


Mayor  H.  C.  Putnam  is  putting  down  a  block  of  brick  pave¬ 
ment  at  Brodliead.  Wis.,  at  his  personal  expense,  as  a  gift  to 
the  city.  The  work  was  to  have  been  done  by  the  city,  but 
was  abandoned  because  of  an  organized  opposition.  Then 
Mayor  Putnam  took  hold.  The  expense  will  be  over  $1,000. 


NO  FEE  TO  FISH 


In  Michigan,  the  Mecca  This  Year  of  Indiana  Tourists  as  in 

Years  Past. 


Positive  information  received  from  Michigan  authorities  states 
there  is  no  truth  whatever  in  a  report  that  an  annual  fee  of  $25  or 
any  other  fee  is  to  be  imposed  on  non-resident  fishermen  in  Michigan. 
A  rumor  of  such  a  law  having  been  passed  in  Michigan  is  stamped  as 
absolutely  without  foundation. 

The  origin  of  this  false  report  is  traced  to  talk  current  lagt  winter 
when  a  question  was  raised  in  legislative  proceedings  concerning  the 
subject,  but  no  action  was  taken,  legislators  not  deeming  such  a  meas¬ 
ure  advisable.  Nothing  further  has  been  done,  and  tourists  from 
Indiana  are  assured  that  they  need  not  forego  their  customary  outing 
to  Michigan  resorts  this  summer  on  the  score  of  being  confronted  by 
a  tax  collector,  for  there  are  none  such  to  bar  the  way. 

Judging  from  the  many  inquiries  already  received  by  W.  W.  Rich 
ardson,  Assistant  General  Passenger  Agent  of  the  Pennsylvania  Lines, 
Indianapolis,  regarding  Michigan  resorts  and  the  famous  fishing,  there 
will  be  more  than  the  usual  number  of  Indiana  tourists  enjoy  their 
summer  outing  in  those  health  and  pleasure  havens  where  neither  hay 
fever  nor  fishing  fees  exist. 
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These  columns  are  open  to  all.  The  full  name  and  address 

IS  REQUIRED,  BUT  WILL  NOT  BE  PUBLISHED  EXCEPT  WHEN  PERMISSION 

is  given.  Those  desiring  to  communicate  privately  with  any 

CORRESPONDENT  WHOSE  FULL  NAME  IS  NOT  GIVEN  CAN  DO  SO  BY  AD¬ 
DRESSING  LETTERS  CARE  OF  CLAY-WORKER. 


The  Voice  of  Experience. 

Editor  The  Clay-Worker:  - 

In  answer  to  the  query  of  W.  D.  Lambert,  in  July  Clay- 
Worker,  it  strikes  me  that  the  advantages  of  a  center  stack 
kiln  are 

First,  cheap  construction. 

Second,  stack  being  hot,  increases  draft. 

The  chief  disadvantage  is  that  the  center  stack  takes  room 
in  the  kiln  which  should  be  occupied  by  the  ware. 

One  reason  why  tile  are  longsided  is  that  the  core  that 
makes  the  hole  in  the  tile  is  out  of  center.  This  makes  the 
shell  of  tile  thick  on  one  side  and  thin  on  the  other.  The  thin 
side  always  shrinks  the  most,  making  the  tile  short  on  that 
side  and  long  on  the  other.  If  the  core  is  not  out  of  center, 
and  still  the  tile  is  longsided,  then  the  entire  die  is  not  in 
center  of  the  cylinder  and  the  clay  escapes  faster  on  the  side 
which  gets  most  clay,  making  that  side  longer. 

Robert  Twells. 


Advantages  of  the  Center  Stack  Kiln. 

Editor  The  Clay-Worker. 

I  am  using  round  down  draft  kilns  with  center  stack,  and 
therefore  noted  with  more  than  passing  interest  Mr.  Lambert’s 
query  in  the  July  Clay-Worker  as  to  the  advantages  and  dis¬ 
advantages  of  this  particular  kiln.  I  can  not  say  anything  as 
to  the  relative  merits  of  this  style  kiln  for  burning  sewer  pipe, 
as  I  have  had  no  experience  in  making  that  material.  I  am 
making  pressed  brick,  as  the  readers  of  The  Clay -Worker 
were  advised  in  the  write-up  of  our  plant  on  pages  40  and  41 
of  your  July  number.  Naturally  we  think  the  advantages  out¬ 
weigh  the  disadvantages  of  the  center  stack  kiln  or  we  would 
not  use  them.  The  chief  advantage  of  the  center  stack  is  pri¬ 
marily  in  the  matter  of  draft.  We  can  heat  to  the  settling 
point  our  center  stack  kilns  when  filled  with  semi-dry 
pressed  brick,  in  from  eighteen  to  twenty-four  hours,  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  fuel  and  the  atmospheric  conditions;  this,  of 
course,  after  the  watersmoking  is  done.  We  were  unable  to 
dry  our  brick  in  the  kilns  without  checking  them  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  down  draft  kilns  with  outside  stack.  The  center  stack 
kilns  are  less  expensive  to  build,  as  the  underground  flue 
system  is  simpler  and  more  cheaply  constructed.  Another  ad¬ 
vantage  from  our  point  of  view  is  that  larger  round  kilns 
can  be  built  where  the  stack  is  in  the  center.  The  only  disad¬ 
vantage  worth  mentioning,  as  I  consider  it,  is  that  the  stack 
is  more  or  less  in  the  way  in  the  center  of  the  kiln,  making 
it  impractical  to  use  dryer  cars  in  handling  ware  to  the  kiln. 

Newberg,  Ore.,  August  9,  1905.  0.  K.  Edwards. 


Pertinent  Points  in  the  Making  of  Sewer  Pipe. 

Editor  The  Clay-Worker. 

In  reply  to  the  inquiry  of  Mr.  Lambert  in  the  July  Clay- 
Worker: 

Longsidedness  of  sewer  pipe  may  result  from  any  of  sev¬ 
eral  causes.  If  die  is  not  centered,  and  as  a  result,  one  side  of 
pipe  is  heavier  than  another,  the  pipe  will  dry  and  burn  long 
sided. 

If  the  press,  or  any  essential  part,  particularly  disc  rod,  is 
not  in  line  with  the  die,  the  pipe  will  come  out  longsided,  or 
“on  the  bias.”  Even  though  they  are  afterwards  cut  square, 
one  side  of  pipe  and  of  socket  does  not  line  properly  with  the 


general  contour  of  pipe.  Such  pipe  usually  dry  and  burn 
longsided. 

If  the  cutting  table  or  cutting  wire  is  not  level,  the  pipe 
will  be  longsided. 

If  while  drying  the  pipes  are  exposed  to  a  current  of  air, 
or  one  side  only,  they  will  draw  up  out  of  shape;  but  gener¬ 
ally,  if  allowed  to  stand  long  enough  to  dry  throughout,  they 
will  regain  their  symmetry. 

When  the  clay  is  not  all  tempered  uniformly,  there  will  at 
times  be  in  the  clay  cylinder,  from  two  different  mills,  clay 
of  different  temper.  This  will  result  in  longsidedness,  because 
the  soft  clay  will  flow  from  the  press  faster  than  the  stiff 
clay. 

Uneven  wearing  of  die  or  core,  if  neglected,  will  make  pipe 
of  uneven  thickness.  If  small  pipe  are  set  too  high  in  the 
kiln,  they  will,  of  course,  lean  and  bend.  Insufficient  issue 
on  dies  will  also  have  a  tendency  to  produce  this  error  in 
manufacture. 

Center  stack,  down  draft  kilns  are  not  used  to  any  extent 
by  American  manufacturers  of  sewer  pipe.  I  can  think  of  no 
real  commercial  advantage  to  be  gained  from  such  stacks  in 
this  line.  Some  of  the  disadvantages,  compared  with  usual 
good  American  outside  stacks,  are: 

Increased  cost  of  maintenance,  increased  difficulty  in  re¬ 
pairing.  Would  not  be  practical  to  use  one  inside  stack  for 
more  than  one  kiln,  as  is  almost  universally  done  with  good 
outside  stacks.  The  value  of  the  kiln  space  occupied  by  an 
inside  stack  on  a  down  draft  kiln  would  be  worth  considering 
as  a  practical  disadvantage. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  August  8,  1905.  W.  H.  Gorsline. 


Clayworker  Pocket  Kit  in  Demand. 

Editor  The  Clay-Worker: 

The  pocket  kit  came  all  right  and  caused  quite  a  little  stir 
among  the  molding  gang.  They  all  wanted  it  and  the  fore¬ 
man  said  he  was  going  to  send  for  The  Clay-Worker  and 
knife.  He  is  an  expert  machinist  and  he  says  that  it  is  the 
best  thing  of  the  kind  he  has  ever  used.  I  am  using  mine 
every  day. 

The  brick  trade  opened  up  this  year  very  well  indeed. 
My  stock  was  exhausted  last  winter  and  the  season  has  been 
unfavorable  for  work,  being  wet  and  cool.  Yet  the  men  are 
doing  good  work  at  present  and  everything  moving  forward. 
As  to  balance  of  season"  cannot  state  with  much  certainty; 
several  large  jobs  may  lay  over  to  another  season.  Yet  I  am 
going  to  have  a  million  or  more  made  to  be  ready  for  things 
as  they  come  along.  Thanking  you  for  courtesies  shown, 
I  am,  Sincerely, 

C.  W.  Simonds. 


Brickmaking  Business  Not  Affected  by  Cement  Blocks. 

Editor  The  Clay-Worker: 

For  some  time  past,  brickmakers  have  heard  that  their 
business  was  going  to  be  eliminated  by  the  cement  block  busi¬ 
ness,  and  smooth-talking  agents  have  canvassed  every  hamlet 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  coast,  and  not  a  few  have  in¬ 
vested  their  cold  cash  in  machines  which  are  generally  sold 
for  about  ten  times  their  real  value. 

Being  a  brickmaker,  with  a  good  common  brick  trade,  and 
not  wishing  to  retire  from  active  business  just  yet,  the 
writer  purchased  a  machine  for  the  manufacture  of  cement 
blocks,  when  it  was  found  that  we  only  had  about  half  of  the 
outfit,  as  the  extra  parts  were  as  necessary  as  the  machine 
itself. 

A  special  building  was  erected  for  the  manufacture  of 
cement  blocks  in  the  most  economical  manner.  After  all  this 
was  done,  we  commenced  operations,  and  the  first  lesson 
learned  was  that  a  good  cement  block  costs  about  twice  as 
much  as  the  agents  represent;  however,  the  writer  is  of  the 
opinion  that  good  and  durable  cement  blocks  can  be  made, 
but,  if  properly  made,  their  cost  equals  that  of  brick  at  about 
$10.00  per  thousand. 

We  are  still  making  cement  blocks,  but  do  not  find  that 
they  conflict  with  our  brick  business  in  any  way;  in  fact, 
people  come  to  buy  cement  blocks  and  before  leaving  the 
yard,  place  their  orders  for  brick  instead.  We  have  made  it  a 
rule  to  make  a  good  article  or  none,  hence  we  do  not  try  to 
compete  with  some  of  the  companies  who  seem  to  be  able  to 
make  a  block  with  little  or  no  cement. 

The  only  feature  of  the  business  that  a  reputable  brick- 
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maker  need  fear,  is  that  it  costs  comparatively  little  to  start 
in  the  cement  block  business,  and  the  temptation  for  unscru¬ 
pulous  men  to  embark  in  the  business  is  very  great,  and  when 
they  once  get  started,  their  chief  ambition  is  to  make  cheap 
blocks  and  cut  out  all  competition,  but  the  result  will  be,  not 
only  to  put  them  out  of  business,  but  it  will  create  such  a 
reputation  for  cement  blocks  that  the  brickmaker  will  have 
nothing  to  fear.  “Victim.” 


That  St.  Louis  Bitulithic  Pavement  as  Seen  by  a  Resident. 
Editor  The  Clay-Worker. 

I  notice  an  article  in  the  last  Clay-Worker  relative  to  the 
bitulithic  pavement  as  laid  down  on  Chestnut  street,  be¬ 
tween  Broadway  and  Twentieth  street,  St.  Louis.  The  writer 
has  closely  watched  the  wearing  qualities  of  this  street  and 
found  that  same  went  to  pieces  very  rapidly  with  the  setting 
in  of  cold  weather  last  winter.  Three  or  four  weeks  ago  I 
personally  counted  198  places  between  Tenth  and  Twelfth 
streets,  where  same  had  been  repaired  by  the  use  of  street 
paving  brick,  in  spots  ranging  from  15  inches  in  diameter  to 
one  yard.  The  bituminious  company  which  has  been  doing 
this  w’orlc  in  St.  Louis  has  been  for  two  weeks  resurfacing 
the  entire  street  from  Broadway  to  Twentieth  street,  and 
has  just  completed  the  job,  although  I  am  of  the  opinion, 
from  what  I  have  seen  of  this  class  of  pavement,  that  even 
under  most  favorable  circumstances,  it  will  not  last  over  two 
or  three  years  before  it  will  begin  to  disintegrate. 

St.  Louis,  July  27,  1905.  W.  P.  Grath. 


A  Busy  Missouri  Brickmaker  Highly  Pleased  With  Pocket  Kit. 

Editor  The  Clay-Worker: 

I  received  the  pocket  kit  and  was  very  highly  pleased  with 
same  and  would  not  take  twice  I  paid  you  for  it.  It  is  the 
most  convenient  pocket  knife  I  ever  saw,  and  I  use  it  every 
day  on  account  of  putting  in  a  new  Fernholtz  patent  mold 
box  in  our  machine.  We  are  so  rushed  with  orders  that  it 
takes  every  spare  moment  we  have.  We  have  orders  on  file 
now  that  will  take  four  months  to  fill,  without  receiving  any 
further  orders  for  brick.  We  have  done  more  business  up  to 
the  present  time  than  we  did  all  of  last  year.  We  sold  every¬ 
thing  we  manufactured  last  season.  We  started  on  the  20th 

of  February,  1904,  and  run  until  the  22d  of  December.  This 
year  we  started  on  the  Gth  of  February  and  have  lost  but 
three  days  up  to  the  present  time,  and  the  prospects  are 
that  we  will  have  a  market  for  every  brick  that  we  can  manu¬ 
facture  this  year.  I  have  lost  the  best  friend  I  had,  that  is  my 
beloved  father,  and  I  miss  him  very  much,  as  he  used  to 
help  me  a  great  deal  in  managing  the  business.  It  leaves  me 
alone  in  the  world  to  fight  the  battles  of  the  poor  brickman, 
who  has  worlds  of  trouble.  In  fact,  his  troubles  never  cease. 

Very  respectfully, 

G.  M.  Boy'd  &  Co. 


Another  Version  of  the  Orton-Lovejoy  Fish  Story. 

My  Dear  Randall: 

I  can  readily  believe  that  your  correspondent  held  a  Sec¬ 
tion  “Q”  meeting  at  Bismark’s  Garden  and  that  he  dreamed 
that  fish  story.  I  am  informed  that  it  is  a  place  where 
dreams  are  made.  The  story  is  preposterous,  and  when  you 
have  the  facts  before  you  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me. 

Orton  and  several  others  spent  three  weeks  in  Northern 
Colorado  climbing  mountains,  and  it  was  my  privilege  to  be 
one  of  the  “others.”  Our  first  camp  was  under  Long’s  Peak, 
well  up  to  the  timber  line  and  at  the  foot  of  a  snowbank,  far 
above  civilization  and  fish.  We  were  there  ten  days,  and  not 
a  single  fishing  rod  was  taken  out  of  its  case.  Put  yourself 
in  my  place. 

How  much  of  that  “bait”  do  you  think  would  be  left  at  the 
end  of  that  time?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  all  our  bait  was  used 
to  rub  our  aching  joints  at  the  end  of  the  first  day’s  climb, 
and  we  had  to  fall  back  on  bacon  rinds  at  the  end  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  and  subsequent  climbs. 

Your  correspondent  dreamed  that  boat.  Our  second  camp 
was  at  Bear  lake,  at  the  foot  of  Hallet  mountain.  There  is 
hardly  a  trail  into  the  lake,  and  so  difficult  is  the  route  that 
we  had  to  carry  the  packs  and  pack  animals  as  well  over  part 
of  the  way.  None  of  us  had  any  boats  around  loose  in  our 


pockets  on  that  journey.  Whatever  route  you  take  you  select 
a  different  one  coming  out  and  wish  you  hadn’t. 

It  is  my  painful  duty  to  tell  you  the  truth  about  those  fish. 

When  we  reached  Bear  lake  our  sun-kissed  faces  (I  like 
that  expression,  and  hope  it  is  original.  After  the  third  kiss 
Orton’s  face  had  a  maidenly  blush  which  would  have  made  a 
whole  pallete  of  ox-blood  reds  look  like  neutral  tints.)  had 
reached  the  second  peeling  time,  and  thinking  of  Chicago 
and  home  we  were  inclined  to  sit  on  the  rocks  which  border 
the  lake  in  the  shadow  of  the  mountains  and  tone  down  our 
complexions.  For  occupation  we  fished  and  smoked,  and  at 
intervals  removed,  gently  of  course,  sections  of  wornout  cuticle 
to  aid  the  toning-down  process. 

The  fish  scorned  flies  made  of  fuzz,  feathers  and  hair,  nor 
would  they  look  at  worms,  however  artistically  we  baited 
them.  But  we  looked  so  comfortable  and  happy  up  there  on 
the  rocks  that  the  fish  came  up  from  their  homes  in  the  dark, 
cold  depths  to  share  our  pleasant  positions,  climbing  the  lines 
and  sliding  down  the  poles  to  reach  us.  They  came  in  such 
numbers  and  were  such  leviathans  that  we  had  to  retire  to 
the  woods  to  avoid  being  crowded  off  the  rocks  into  the 
water.  Of  course,  we  took  a  few  of  the  smaller  fish — such  as 
we  could  carry — with  us  for  company,  and  they  are  still  with 
us.  There  is  all  there  is  to  that  fish  story. 

There  was  no  need  for  special  bait,  even  if  there  had  been 
any  left  at  such  a  late  date.  The  mythical  boat  was  not 
needed,  and  had  it  been  in  evidence  it  would  have  been 
swamped  before  we  could  have  reached  the  shore,  and  we 
would  not  have  been  here  to  tell  the  tale.  Instead  we  would 
have  been  basking  in  the  sun  under  a  Chinese  sky,  for  a 
native  informed  us  that  Bear  lake  had  no  bottom,  and  in 
proof  he  pointed  out  the  shadow  of  a  Chinese  junk  far  down 
in  the  water,  and  with  glasses  we  could  even  see  the  barnacles 
on  the  keel  of  the  boat.  We  came  away  convinced  that  Bear 
lake  is  but  the  other  end  of  some  Chinese  sea. 

You  may  be  interested  to  know  that  the  fish  in  Bear  lake 
were  planted  by  the  Fish  and  Game  Commission  years  ago. 
The  Legislature  then  passed  a  law  that  all  fish  under  eight 
inches  must  be  thrown  back  into  the  water.  So  popular  is 
the  idea  with  the  fish  that  the  young  fellows  hook  themselves 
purposely  in  order  to  acquire  a  set  of  store  teeth.  That  fisher¬ 
men  may  know  when  fish  are  under  size  the  Fish  Commission 
imprinted  on  the  sides  of  the  fish  a  red-gold  belt  from  snout 
to  tail — the  “rainbow” — and  on  this  is  a  scale  of  inches  which 
grows  with  the  fish. 

Call  off  your  correspondent  and  to  the  next  summer  meet¬ 
ing  send  a  Munchausen  or,  better  still,  come  yourself. 

Yours  truly, 

Ellis  Lovejoy. 

P.  S. — I  have  purposely  long  drawn  out  this  tale  of  facts 
that  you  may  not  be  tempted  to  print.  Cold  printers  ink  gives 
me  the  “creeps.” 


Suggests  Permanent  Exposition. 

Editor  The  Clay-Worker. 

The  first  World’s  Fair  was  held  in  the  city  of  London,  in 
the  year  1851.  We  are  all  familiar  with  subsequent  ventures, 
by  different  nations,  who  have  undertaken  to  emphasize  their 
wonderful  achievements.  The  writer  would  call  attention  to 
the  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  expositions,  and  note  what  appears 
to  be  a  wasteful  expenditure  of  wealth,  for  such  limited  re¬ 
turns,  and  would  suggest  something  of  a  permanent  character, 
international  in  its  scope,  and  significant  of  the  world’s  prog¬ 
ress  in  the  arts  and  sciences.  Having  arrived  at  a  period  in 
our  history,  whereby  we  are  enabled  to  eliminate  all  previous 
ideas  pertaining  to  a  means  to  an  end,  we  are  encouraged  to 
map  out  plans  on  a  scale  that  will  dwarf  all  previous  records. 

The  object  the  writer  has  in  view  is  the  awakening  of  a 
sentiment  among  abler  minds,  who  may  sympathize  with  his 
views,  and  make  this  a  common  cause.  We  would  have  Con¬ 
gress  designate  a  tract  of  country  on  both  banks  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  and  convert  the  same  into  a  park.  Within  its  borders 
we  would  erect  and  maintain  for  all  time  suitable  structures 
for  “A  Permanent  Exposition,”  each  state  and  territory  being 
allowed  space  for  its  individual  productions,  and  the  federal 
government  maintaining  buildings  for  foreign  exhibitions. 

We  would  not  set  a  limit  to  the  cost  of  this  grandest  of  all 
our  “big  jobs,”  for  the  more  we  can  accomplish  in  the  line  of 
permanent  improvement,  the  faster  we  will  expand.  Let  us 
have  an  “All  the  Year  Around  Show,”  and  good  roads  lead¬ 
ing  to  it,  where  the  workers  of  the  land  may  enjoy  the  fruits 
of  their  labor.  0.  L.  Deforest. 

Janesville,  Wis.,  June  20,  1905. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

NORTHEN  OHIO  BRICK  AND  BUILDING  NEWS. 


UGUST  is  the  dullest  month  of  the  year, 
and  this  season  does  not  seem  to  be  an 
exception  to  the  rule.  Most  of  the  archi¬ 
tects  in  the  city  are  complaining  of  poor 
business,  and  little  is  expected  until 
the  first  of  September!  There  are  a 
great  many  projects  on  tap,  and  good 
business  is  expected  during  the  month 
coming.  While  the  brickmen  of  Toledo 
do  not  exactly  agree  with  Assistant  Building  Inspector  Ames, 
in  that  Toledo  had  an  exceptional  building  boom  this  spring, 
there  is  a  reason  for  this  breach  existing  between  them.  For 
the  past  seven  months,  the  assistant  inspector  has  produced 
figures  showing  that  702  permits  were  issued  with  a  valuation 
of  nearly  two  and  one-half  million  dollars,  as  compared  with 
his  figures  of  the  first  seven  months  of  1904,  when  507  per¬ 
mits,  with  a  valuation  of  a  little  better  than  one  and  a  quarter 
million  dollars,  were  issued,  thus  giving  the  valuation  of  the 
business  done  this  year  thus  far  of  double  the  same  period  a 
year  ago.  Brickmen  explain,  and  rightfully  so,  that  the  in¬ 
creased  valuation  comes  from  a  half  dozen  of  the  largest 
buildings  now  under  construction.  Never  was  there  a  time 
in  the  history  of  the  city  that  so  large  a  project  has  been 
attempted  as  the  sixteen-story  Nicholas  office  and  shop  build¬ 
ing  which  was  begun  recently.  True,  there  are  more  permits 
issued,  but  this  is  explained  by  the  city  inspector’s  office 
having  better  command  of  the  situation  than  a  year  ago, 
when  many  buildings  were  erected  without  a  permit  being 
taken  out,  the  office  having  been  just  recently  established  be¬ 
fore  January,  1904. 

“Very  modest,”  was  the  reply  made  by  W.  O.  Daki,  of  the 
Toledo  Brick  Supply  Company,  when  asked  as  to  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  trade.  “It  is  not  as  good  as  it  was  a  year  ago.  Exclu¬ 
sive  of  several  large  buildings  now  in  process  of  construction, 
there  has  not  been  very  much  building  going  on  during  the 
month.  And  the  small  buildings  that  were  begun  in  the 
spring  are  now  completed,  or  nearly  so,  and  there  are  very 
few  new  ones  being  started.” 

“August  is  a  light  month,  naturally  so,  always  is  so,  more 
so  this  year,”  said  Peter  Degnan,  of  the  Toledo  Builders’  Sup¬ 
ply  Company.  “The  spring  building  season  is  over  now  and 
no  revival  is  looked  for  until  September.  The  biggest  job  is 
the  Nicholas  building,  sixteen  stories,  which  will  use  about 
a  million  vitrified  brick,  nearly  an  exact  duplicate  of  the 
Rockefeller  building  of  the  same  height  at  the  corner  of  Six¬ 
teenth  and  Bank  streets,  Cleveland.” 

“August  business  may  be  termed  good  with  us,”  said  A.  R. 
Kuhlmann,  of  the  Ohio  Brick  Company.  “Inside  of  the  city 
trade  is  only  fair,  but  outside  it  is  good.  We  have  no  kick 
coming.” 

Among  the  most  important  permits  taken  out  during  the 
month  of  July  are  the  following:  A  dwelling  for  Mrs.  Kath- 
erin  Lamson,  on  Scottwood  avenue,  two-story  brick,  value 
$20,000;  an  addition  to  the  automobile  plant  of  the  Pope  Motor 
Car  Company,  on  Central  avenue,  brick  and  concrete  con¬ 
struction,  value  $30,980;  a  carriage  shop  for  Fred  Seibert,  on 
Batavia  street,  brick  and  concrete  construction,  value  $6,000; 
a  residence  for  T.  W.  Taylor,  of  East  Toledo,  two  stories, 
brick  and  frame  construction,  value  $5,000;  a  flat  for 
Charles  Wachteron,  Sixteenth  street,  brick  and  frame  con¬ 
struction,  three  stories,  value  $20,000;  a  flat  for  John  and 
Frank  Vonficht,  on  Cherry  street,  two  stories,  brick  construc¬ 
tion,  value  $6,000;  a  commercial  building  for  S.  C.  and  C.  L. 
Reynolds,  on  Summit  street,  five  stories,  brick  construction, 
value  $25,000;  a  school  building  for  the  board  of  education  on 
Hoag  street,  two  stories,  brick  and  stone  construction,  value 
$24,000;  an  apartment  bouse  for  W.  H.  Boshart,  at  the  corner 
of  Glenwood  and  Delaware  avenues,  two  stories,  brick  and 
cement  construction,  value  $12,000. 

If  plans  materialize,  Toledo  will  have  another  brick  plant, 
to  be  located  on  the  Terminal  railroad,  where  the  projectors 
have  an  option  on  a  site  of  sixty-five  acres.  It  is  planned  to 
erect  a  plant  that  will  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  $50,000 


and  have  a  daily  capacity  of  60,000  bricks.  The  plant  will  be 
equipped  with  an  artificial  dryer. 

Among  the  paving  contracts  awarded  during  the  month 
was  one  to  Garrigan  Bros.,  for  the  paving  of  Consaul  street 
with  Metropolitan  brick  on  a  concrete  foundation,  for  $13,- 
125.  Another  to  the  same  company  was  that  of  Columbia 
street  for  $7,199. 

Work  on  a  big  sewer  in  Southeast  Toledo  came  to  a  stop 
the  fore  part  of  the  month.  O’Neill  &  Tansey,  who  have  the 
job,  have  been  paying  the  regular  union  scale  for  eight  hours’ 
work,  $5.50  a  day  for  tunnelers,  $5  for  bricklayers,  $5  for  con¬ 
crete  men  and  $1.75  to  $2.50  for  common  laborers.  Sixty- 
five  men  were  working  when  the  job  was  begun  several  weeks 
ago,  but  when  other  jobs  were  opened  in  other  parts  of  the 
city,  a  few  of  the  men  left  each  day  until  there  were  few  left 
on  the  job.  Then  the  contractors  began  to  employ  non-union 
men,  when  the  few  union  men  on  the  job  decided  to  quit  and 
threatened  all  the  non-union  men  of  the  force  with  dire  ven¬ 
geance  if  they  continued  work.  The  result  was  that  all  quit 
and  the  work  was  brought  to  a  standstill. 

The  biggest  building  project,  which  seems  in  a  sure  way 
of  being  materialized,  is  a  new  freight  house  for  the  Lake 
Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  Railroad  Company.  Plans 
have  already  been  drawn  and  the  house,  if  erected,  will  be 
built  on  the  site  of  the  old  Island  House,  at  the  corner  of 
Broadway  and  Ottawa  street,  the  structure  to  cost  $350,000. 

The  contract  for  the  erection  of  a  hospital  building  at  the 
corner  of  Robinwood  and  Delaware  avenues  for  Dr.  William 
J.  Gillette  will  be  awarded  about  the  first  of  next  month.  The 
structure  will  be  built  of  brick,  will  be  four  stories  high,  the 
main  building  to  be  40x85  feet,  a  wing  to  be  40x42  feet.  The 
building  will  be  fireproof,  the  construction,  outside  of  the 
brick  walls,  to  be  generally  of  concrete,  even  to  the  floors.  As 
the  lease  of  the  present  quarters  of  the  Robinwood  hospital 
expires  next  spring,  the  doctor  stated  that  the  new  place 
would  have  to  be  finished  by  that  time.  The  building  will 
cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  $75,000. 

Another  skyscraper  for  Toledo  is  under  consideration. 
George  C.  Metzger  is  having  plans  drawn  for  a  ten-story 
brick  and  stone  commercial  building  on  Huron  street,  near 
Adams  street. 

A.  E.  Macomber  &  Co,  the  brick  manufacturers,  who  are 
among  the  largest  and  most  progressive  flat  builders  in  the 
city,  have  decided  to  erect  a  handsome  colonial  apartment 
house,  to  be  dubbed  “The  Lincoln,”  on  Monroe  street,  near 
Collingwood  avenue,  the  swellest  residence  section  of  To¬ 
ledo.  The  building  will  be  three  stories  high  over  a  base¬ 
ment,  will  be  90  feet  long  and  55  feet  deep,  and  will  be  con¬ 
structed  of  Toledo  faced  brick  with  stone  trimmings,  the 
cost  to  be  $50,000. 

On  Jackson  avenue,  near  Twelfth  street,  a  brick  building 
of  three  stories  will  be  erected  for  the  C.  Z.  Kroh  Manufac¬ 
turing  Company,  by  the  National  Land  and  Investment  Com¬ 
pany. 

Contractor  Julius  Compte  secured  the  contract  to  erect  an 
addition  to  the  Ensign  Foundry  Company’s  plant  at  Auburn- 
dale,  the  building  being  of  brick  and  costing  $15,000. 

Fred  Messner  has  been  awarded  the  contract  for  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  the  new  fire  department  building,  at  the  corner  of 
Detroit  avenue  and  Wisconsin  street,  at  $10,975.  The  build¬ 
ing  will  be  of  brick. 

The  Fifth  Presbyterian  church  will  erect  a  new  edifice  at 
the  corner  of  Rosewood  avenue  and  Bancroft  street,  the  whole 
improvement  to  cost  about  $25,000,  a  chapel  to  be  erected  at 
once  at  a  cost  of  $8,000.  Architect  Hunt  prepared  the  plans. 

John  Nagy,  of  Front  street,  will  erect  a  commercial  and 
flat  building,  two  stories,  24x70  feet  in  size,  cost  $7,000,  brick 
to  be  used. 

The  Rendrag  Building  Company,  of  Toledo,  captial  $150,- 
000,  has  been  incorporated  by  I.  E.  Gardner,  R.  L.  Starr,  C.  M. 
Wertz,  F.  A.  Gardner  and  W.  H.  Gardner. 

The  contract  for  the  erection  of  a  five-story  pressed  brick 
block,  100x50  feet,  at  Findlay,  Ohio,  has  been  awarded  to 
George  Kratt,  of  Lorain,  Ohio. 

The  Fremont  Pressed  Brick  Company,  of  Fremont,  Ohio, 
has  received  an  order  for  100,000  brick,  to  be  used  in  the 
construction  of  an  electric  railroad  station  at  Rawson,  Ohio, 
by  G.  A.  Lewis,  of  Bluffton,  Ohio. 

The  Hancock  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  of  Findlay,  Ohio, 
capital  $35,000,  has  been  incorporated  by  D.  E.  Child,  J.  A. 
Gibson,  D.  E.  Child,  Jr.,  R.  B.  Child  and  A.  G.  Fuller. 

The  Lima  Street  Railway  Company,  of  Lima,  Ohio,  has  de¬ 
cided  to  erect  a  two-story  station  and  office  building,  to  cost 
$30,000.  t.  O.  D. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

PHILADELPHIA  BRICK  YARDS. 


OT  A  LONG  time  between  drinks,”  but 
a  short  time  between  drops  (of  rain) 
induced  the  respresentative  of  The 
Clay-Worker  to  take  advantage  of  sun¬ 
shine,  hot  as  it  was,  and  visit  some 
of  the  Philadelphia  brickyards. 

The  firm  of  Murtha  &  Early  dissolved 
partnership  last  December.  Mr.  Mur¬ 
tha  still  occupies  the  old  ground  at  Sixteenth  and  Butler 
streets,  and  is  doing  the  same  amount  of  business.  After 
being  politely  ushered  into  the  office,  a  searching  party 
started  in  pursuit  of  the  “firm,”  who  was  outside,  directing 
special  business. 

Sitting  there  in  that  comfortable  office,  with  the  cool 
breezes  fanning  the  blinds,  the  rhythmic  hum  of  the  negroes’ 
voices  penetrated  the  atmosphere. 

“Here’s — thirty-five — thirty-six. 

“Here’s  thirty-eight  and  here’s — forty.” 

At  this  moment  Mr.  Murtha’s  cheery  voice  made  itself 
heard  and  we  proceeded  to  talk  business.  The  brickmakers 
are  all  busy  and  oversold.  Prices  are  high,  and  business  in 
general  better  than  it  has  been  for  years.  The  dry  weather 
and  lack  of  intense  heat  has  all  favored  the  workmen  and  the 
brickmakers  can  afford  to  be  independent.  Contractors  and 
bricklayers  can  not  as  of  yore,  shrug  their  shoulders  and 
turn  elsewhere  for  supply,  as  the  scarcity  of  bricks  caused  by 
large  building  operations  throughout  the  city,  allows  the 
brickmakers  to  enjoy  their  evenings. 

Owing  to  the  condition  and  quality  of  the  clay,  bricks  are 
bringing  higher  prices  uptown  than  downtown. 

Murtha’s  yard  turns  out  twenty-five  million  bricks  per 
year,  and  in  the  busy  season  one  hundred  thousand  daily. 
There  are  twelve  kilns,  with  a  capacity  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  each;  two  soft  mud  machines  and  one  stiff 
mud  machine. 

Just  at  present  Mr.  Murtha  has  contracted  to  supply  five 
million  hard,  rough  building  bricks  for  a  silk  factory,  to  be 
erectedj  at  Twenty-second  and  Lehigh  avenue,  this  city.  Wil¬ 
liam  Steele  &  Son,  contractors. 

Feeling  that  we  had  intruded  sufficiently  upon  the  time 
and  good  nature  of  Mr.  Murtha,  we  left  his  cool  office  reluc¬ 
tantly  for  the  heated  pavements  and  hot  sun. 

Webster  &  Keyser  Thirtieth  and  Tasker  streets,  are  ex¬ 
tremely  busy.  A  recent  inquiry  for  six  million  bricks  re¬ 
sulted  in  their  giving  a  price  on  one  million  only,  not  having 
that  quantity  to  spare.  They  also  had  another  inquiry  for 
four  million  hard  bricks.  They  have  on  hand  at  present  three 
contracts — one  for  three  million— and  the  others,  one  and  a 
half  million  bricks  each. 

TANSEY  BRICK  YARD. 

Just  at  the  opening  of  the  new  lane  on  the  Second  street 
pike,  Olney,  stands  this  busy  yard.  Mr.  James  C.  Dobbs  kind¬ 
ly  consented  to  be  interviewed  for  a  few  minutes  upon  our 
promise  to  be  brief  and  to  the  point. 

Their  Nolan  &  Madden  machine  turns  out  one  million 
rough  red  bricks  per  year,  working  seven  months  in  the  year. 
The  yard  boasts  of  one  kiln  only,  with  a  capacity  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  forty  thousand  bricks.  They  have  occupied  this 
yard  for  thirty-five  years  with  the  present  near  prospect  of 
many  building  operations  in  the  surrounding  suburb  of  Olney, 
which  promises  to  be  one  of  much  beauty. 

BRICK  YARD  OF  PATRICK  KELLY  &  SON. 

This  yard  seems  to  have  been  set  down  in  the  midst  of  a 
farm.  Wherever  the  eye  wandered  from  the  brickyard  proper, 
there  was  the  greeting  of  corn,  tomatoes,  potatoes  and  all 
things  to  make  the  mouth  water,  and  the  inner  man  to  cry 
aloud  for  food. 

Mr.  Kelly,  Jr.,  a  sterling,  strapping  specimen  of  physical 
strength,  kindly  volunteered  information. 

They  use  the  Martin  soft  mud  machine,  turning  out  three 
million  bricks  yearly.  Their  four  kilns  have  a  capacity  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty-five  thousand  bricks  each,  and  they  are 
selling  all  they  can  make.  The  great  demand  for  building 
bricks  this  year  can  be  accounted  for  partially  by  the  heavy 


losses  in  stocks,  bank  failures,  etc.,  inducing  the  moneyed  men 
to  invest  their  wealth  in  real  estate. 

The  Kelly  yard  supplies  bricks  principally  for  the  sur¬ 
rounding  neighborhood  of  Olney  and  Germantown. 

With  a  hasty  stride  and  lingering  eyes  on  the  near  farm 
land,  and  a  surmise  as  to  what  one  might  do  if  watermelons 
and  Jersey  cantaloupe  were  ripe,  we  betook  ourselves  to  the 
trolley  car  and  headed  for  downtown. 

FIRE  AT  THE  BRICK  YARD  OF  JOSEPH  L.  SINER. 

Harrowgate  Lane  above  Old  Front. — A  transformation, 
indeed,  from  one  of  the  prettiest  yards  in  Philadelphia  to  des¬ 
olation.  In  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  of  July  20th,  while 
workmen  were  busy,  the  sudden  inexplicable  fire  made  a 
clean  sweep  of  this  yard.  Mr.  Siner  regrets  the  fact  that 
much  money  had  recently  been  spent  in  the  erection  of  new, 
up-to-date  machinery.  He  might  have  saved  time  and  expense. 
Well,  we  can  not  always  tell  what  is  coming  to  us,  be  it  good 
or  bad,  and  truly,  Mr.  Siner  accepts  the  whole  misfortune  in  a 
philosophical  manner.  They  are  delivering  the  bricks  which 
fortunately  escaped  destruction. 

This  yard  has  been  situated  at  Harrowgate  Lane  for  sev¬ 
enteen  years.  Their  Martin  soft  mud  machine  turned  out 
eight  million  bricks  yearly.  The  four  large  kilns  had  a 
capacity  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  each,  and 
they  were  able  to  run  right  on  into  the  month  of  January, 
thus  allowing  them  the  short  two  months’  rest  only,  before 
starting  up  in  March. 

The  yard  is  worked  out,  and  for  some  time  they  have 
been  hauling  clay  from  the  Jason  property.  In  consideration  of 
this  fact,  the  plant  will  not  be  rebuilt  on  the  same  site,  and  no 
decision  has  yet  been  reached  as  to  locality.  Mr.  Siner  is  as¬ 
sured  that  he  will  be  compelled  to  go  out  much  further. 

The  loss  is  but  partially  covered  by  insurance.  Aside 
from  the  destruction  of  machinery  and  improvements — steam 
dryer,  etc. — it  will  be  a  loss  to  the  workmen,  many  of  whom 
have  been  employed  at  this  yard  for  twenty-five  years,  starting 
in  as  boys.  Mr.  Siner,  whose  kindly  face  is  an  indication  of 
his  kindly  heart,  seems  to  feel  this  misfortune  keenly,  as  he 
has  grown  to  have  a  strong  affection  for  his  steady  and  in¬ 
dustrious  workmen. 

BRICK  YARD  OF  JOHN  M.  KENNEDY,  JR. 

Working  nine  months  in  the  year,  this  yard,  at  Ontario 
and  C  street,  turns  out  six  million  bricks  yearly,  and  in  the 
busy  season  thirty-three  thousand  daily.  The  four  kilns  have 
a  capacity  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  bricks  each, 
and  when  stacked  thirty-eight  high,  hold  two  hundred  thou¬ 
sand.  They  have  no  dryer,  but  dry  in  racks,  filling  racks  as 
they  take  in  bricks,  keeping  the  Martin  machine  going  con¬ 
stantly,  having  in  this  way  eight  hundred  thousand  bricks 
stored  in  the  shed. 

Most  of  the  brick  manufacturers  made  contracts  last  Feb¬ 
ruary,  and  90  per  cent,  of  these  for  salmon  brick.  Since  then 
the  great  demand,  for  building  bricks  has  caused  prices  to  go 
’way  up,  but  a  contract  is  a  contract,  and  it  must  stand. 

This  yard  occupies  two  blocks  and  nearly  all  the  surround¬ 
ing  land  was  owned  by  them.  The  large  mills  and  all  the 
buildings  in  this  vicinity  are  built  from  bricks  made’  in  this 
yard.  A  most  peculiar  corner  of  Philadelphia,  this.  Old 
Front  street  has  been  abandoned  and  the  laying  out  of  this 
section  is  decidedly  awkward. 

THE  THOMAS  J.  ROSE  BRICK  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY  OF 
EIGHTY  YEARS’  STANDING. 

This  yard  descended  from  the  third  generation  of  brick 
manufacturers;  from  the  last  Rose,  it  has  been  purchased  by 
Mr.  Hoff,  a  brother-in-law.  The  firm  as  it  now  stands  is  Hoff 
&  Pride.  The  latter  is  a  nephew  of  Mr.  Hoff.  Quite  a  family 
affair — truly.  Mr.  Hoff  himself  has  been  in  business  for 
twenty-five  years — long  enough,  he  thinks — and  is  contem¬ 
plating  stepping  out  to  give  others  a  chance.  For  sixteen 
years  they  have  occupied  the  present  site.  They  manufacture 
the  common  red  brick — turning  out  from  five  to  six  million 
yearly.  The  four  kilns — stacked  35-38  high — have  a  capacity 
of  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  to  one  hundred  and  ninety 
thousand  bricks  each.  They  use  the  dryer — and  a  Martin  soft 
mud  machine.  They  have  contracts  at  present  for  a  mill 
which  manufactures  baseballs,  etc.,  also  twenty-nine  three- 
story  houses  and  twenty-eight  two-story  and  fifty-nine  two- 
story  houses.  With  a'  “thank  you  and  good-bye,”  we  visited 
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the  last  brick  yard  for  that  day — the  tongue  was  tired,  so  were 
the  feet. 

S.  K.  SEITEB  &  SON. 

The  same  story  here.  Just  as  much  as  we  want  to  do. 
Scarcity  of  bricks — busy  year  in  our  business.  The  yard 
turns  out  eight  million  bricks  per  year.  Their  machine  is  a 
Martin  soft  mud,  and  makes  common  red  building  bricks,  also 
red  press  brick.  This  yard  works  the  year  round — using  the 
steam  dryer  and  boasting  five  kilns,  each  with  a  capacity  of 
seventy-five  thousand  bricks.  They  stack  thirty-four  high. 

Twenty-two  of  the  forty  years  in  which  they  have  been  in 
business  have  been  spent  at  their  present  locality. 

At  present  they  are  supplying  bricks  for  a  large  mill  re¬ 
quiring  one  million  bricks,  and  for  houses  in  this  city. 

M.  E.  Lockington. 


Written  for  The  Cray- Worker. 

ST.  LOUIS  BRICK  AND  BUILDING  NEWS. 

HE  BRICK  and  terra  cotta  business  con¬ 
tinues  to  become  better  all  the  time.  A 
month  or  two  ago,  it  was  thought  that 
the  limit  had  been  reached,  but  such 
was  not  the  case. 

The  bricltmakers  are  manufacturing 
all  the  brick  that  their  plants  can  turn 
out,  and  find  a  ready  sale  for  them. 

The  only  obstacle  that  presents  itself  is  their  inability  to 
manufacture  more. 

Prices  remain  the  same  that  prevailed  early  in  the  sum¬ 
mer,  but  there  is  still  an  inclination  by  those  who  want  quick 
deliveries  to  add  a  little  bonus  to  prices  as  an  incentive. 

The  building  report  for  the  month  of  July,  1905,  shows 
an  increase  over  the  corresponding  month  of  1904  of  $1,379,- 
524.  The  month  was  the  heaviest  in  the  history  of  the  city. 
The  number  of  permits  issued  was  764,  as  against  469  for 
the  corresponding  month  a  year  ago. 

The  permits  for  the  first  seven  months  of  1905,  in  num¬ 
ber  and  aggregate  amount,  were  more  than  double  that  of 
the  same  period  of  1904,  being  4,671  permits  valued  at  $14,- 
694,420  in  1905,  as  against  2,057  permits  for  same  period  in 
1904  valued  at  $7,554,874. 

By  these  figures  it  is  shown  that  St.  Louis  established  a 
new  midsummer  record  in  July  in  the  building  business, 
having  made  a  gain  of  139  per  cent,  over  July,  1904,  as 
is  shown  by  the  permits.  Building  shows  no  evidence  of  be¬ 
ing  on  the  decline,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  architects  are 
making  plans  for  the  erection  of  buildings  which  will  not 
be  on  the  market  for  bids  until  September,  while  numerous 
other  enterprises  in  all  sections  of  the  city  will  be  started 
this  month. 

In  the  matter  of  gain  for  the  month  of  July  over  the 
corresponding  month  of  last  year,  St.  Louis  stands  third  on 
the  list  of  large  cities  of  the  United  States,  Omaha  having 
had  a  phenomenal  gain  of  464  per  cent. 

The  McNeil  Pressed  Brick  Company  recently  filed  a  notice 
of  an  increase  in  capital  from  $50,000  to  $100,000  in  the  office 
of  the  Circuit  Clerk  at  Jacksonville.  Ills.  The  plant  of  the 
company  is  located  at  Newbern,  Jersey  county,  Ills.,  and  the 
increased  capital  has  been  made  for  the  purpose  of  enlarging 
the  present  concern  by  the  construction  of  additional  kilns 
and  other  improvements.  George  C.  McNeil,  of  St.  Louis, 
is  the  president  and  principal  stock  owner  of  the  company. 

Mr.  Anthony  Ittner,  president  of  the  Anthony  Ittner  Brick 
Company,  reports  a  prosperous  year.  Orders  are  keeping  the 
company  busy  and  the  trouble  is  not  in  the  manufacturing  or 
selling  them,  either,  but  in  making  enough  to  supply  the  de¬ 
mand.  He  looks  for  a  continuance  of  the  present  demand 
for  some  time  to  come. 

The  Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Company  is  working  the  full 
capacity  of  all  their  plants  and  there  Is  a  demand  for  every 
brick  manufactured. 

F.  H.  Chapin,  sales  agent  of  the  Menominee  Pressed 


Brick  Company,  having  been  connected  with  the  company 
for  several  years  at  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  has  been  appointed 
secretary  of  the  Hydraulic  Pressed  Brick  Company.,  here, 
and  has  arrived  to  commence  his  duties  on  the  first  of 
August.  Mr.  Chapin  is  thirty  years  old,  and  is  now  the 
youngest  officer  in  the  company.  Previous  to  going  with 
the  Menominee  Company,  he  was  for  a  number  of  years  first 
assistant  clerk  of  Minneapolis,  having  gone  to  that  city  im¬ 
mediately  after  his  graduation  from  Highland  Park  College, 
at  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

A  bill,  removing  the  building  height  limit  at  present  150 
feet  for  hotels  and  office  buildings,  has  been  introduced  in 
the  Municipal  Assembly.  It  has  the  sanction  of  the  build¬ 
ing  commissioner. 

A  building  permit  was  issued  recently  for  a  four-story 
brick  factory  for  the  Winkle  Terra  Cotta  Company  at  5739 
Manchester  avenue,  to  cost  $24,768.  The  building  is  to  re¬ 
place  the  one  which  was  burned  to  the  ground  several  weeks 
ago.  It  will  contain  eight  rooms  and  must  be  ready  for  oc¬ 
cupancy  by  December  1st. 

The  United  States  Clay  and  Mineral  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany  filed  articles  of  incorporation  not  long  ago,  with  a 
capital  stock  of  $50,000,  full  paid.  The  incorporators  are 
John  C.  Bonnell,  F.  C.  Francis  and  Frank  H.  Neff,  who  hold 
500  shares  each  of  common,  Theodore  Stegner,  1,000  com¬ 
mon  and  2,500  preferred. 

The  Scott  Manufacturing  Company  continues  to  have  a 
big  trade  and  their  factory  is  working  its  limit  to  supply 
brick  machines  to  customers.  Orders  are  being  booked 
ahead  and  inquiries  are  coming  in  daily  for  prices,  etc.  Mr. 
Scott  has  a  continuous  smile,  owing  to  the  success  his  com¬ 
paratively  new  company  is  meeting  with. 

The  Mexico,  Mo,,  Brick  and  Fireclay  Company,  of  Mexico, 
filed  a  statement  recently  to  show  that  it  had  made  an  in¬ 
crease  in  its  capital  stock  from  $25,000  to  $100,000,  all  the 
increase  paid.  Assets  $30,000,  liabilities  $5,000.  A  SAINT. 


INDUSTRIAL  DEVELOPMENT. 


Communities  on  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  Railway  to 

be  Benefitted. 


An  industrial  bureau  has  been  established  by  the  Chicago 
and  Northwestern  Railway,  the  purpose  of  which  shall  be  to 
furnish  reliable  information  regarding  the  many  desirable  lo¬ 
cations  along  the  North-Western  line  for  new  manufacturing 
enterprises. 

The  rapily  growing  cities  and  the  splendid  resources  of 
the  territory  reached  by  the  North-Western  line  combine 
many  of  the  essentials  to  industrial  success.  Fine  water 
power  locations  that  may  be  supplemented  by  electrical  en¬ 
ergy  developed  therefrom,  vast  forests  of  hard  and  soft  tim¬ 
ber  for  all  kinds  of  woodworking  concerns,  mineral  wealth 
that  provides  the  material  for  foundry  and  machine  work,  coal 
fields  close  at  hand,  and  an  excellent  supply  of  a  good  class  of 
labor  are  all  found  here. 

This  feature  should  prove  of  much  benefit  not  only  to  the 
railway  company,  but  also  to  the  communities  along  the  line, 
and  such  of  them  as  have  commercial  organizations  will  find 
ready  co-operation  by  this  department. 

It  will  also  prove  a  time-saving  convenience  to  manu¬ 
facturers  seeking  new  locations  or  desiring  to  establish  branch 
establishments,  to  whom  information  will  be  promptly  fur¬ 
nished  upon  application  to  W.  B.  Kniskern,  P.  T.  M.,  Chicago 
&  Northwestern  Railway,  Chicago,  Ill. 


HEARD  ON  THE  YARD. 

While  passing  along  the  run  yesterday  I  was  met  with  a 
gentle  cry  “Fore!”  in  place  of  the  usual  consignment  to  eternal 
perdition.  Turning  and  seeing  a  wheeler  with  a  load  of 
“Blue  Centers,”  I  asked  him  if  he  thought  he  was  on  the  links. 

“Naw!”  but  don’t  you  think  I  know  enough  to  use  correct 
language  when  in  the  company  of  Swells?” 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

WESTERN  PENNSYLVANIA  BRICK  AND  BUILDING 

NEWS. 

AINT  AND  BLUE  CLAY  have  been  dis¬ 
covered  in  large  quantities  at  Hepner, 
Pa.,  and  a  company  composed  of 
Philadelphia  and  Schuylkill  capitalists 
has  been  formed  to  develop  the  find. 
It  will  build  a  narrow-gauge  railroad. 
The  paint  which  is  being  brought  to 
the  surface  is  of  the  same  vein  as  that 
found  on  the  Bowman  tract,  and  of  which,  millions  of  dollars 
worth  have  been  sold.  The  blue  clay  is  of  the  quality  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  terra  cotta.  The  officers  of  the  de¬ 
veloping  company  are  J.  H.  Long,  Orwigsburg,  president;  E. 
S.  Ward,  Philadelphia,  secretary  and  treasurer;  S.  B.  Wood- 
hull,  Camden;  M.  E.  Campbell,  Orwigsburg,  and  E.  D. 
Chaffee,  Philadelphia. 

The  Bruce  H.  Campbell  Brick  Company,  of  Johnstown, 
Pa.,  has  closed  a  contract  to  supply  2,000,000  vitrified  brick 
for  the  repairs  on  the  old  Gallitzin  tunnel  on  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  railroad.  The  contract  price  is  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $20,000.  The  Campbell  Company  supplied  the  brick  for 
the  new  Gallatzin  tunnel,  near  the  old  one,  which  was  built 
about  three  years  ago.  Its  contract  this  time  was  won  after 
tests  of  its  product  in  competition  with  several  Pennsylvania 
and  Ohio  concerns.  To  fill  the  order  will  require  about  four 
months. 

John  Keim,  of  Danville,  Pa.,  has  closed  with  contractor 
Ruthrauff,  of  Sunbury,  Pa.,  for  the  sale  of  200,000  brick  to 
be  delivered  in  September.  Mr.  Keim  is  disposing  of  a  large 
part  of  the  product  of  his  yards  to  Sunbury,  having  shipped 
to  that  place  over  300,000  brick  this  season.  Whatever  sur¬ 
plus  remains  will  be  in  demand  for  the  new  work  at  the 
hospital  for  the  insane,  which  will  get  under  way  this  season. 

Edwin  E.  Norris,  of  New  Castle,  as  trustee  in  bankruptcy, 
will  sell  the  plant  and  property  of  the  Volant  Clay  Manufac¬ 
turing  Company,  a  local  concern.  The  company  became  in¬ 
volved  financially  and  their  plant  was  seized  for  debt. 

The  Bessemer  Limestone  Company,  Youngstown,  Ohio, 
has  secured  the  contract  for  5,000,000  brick  to  be  used  in 
the  construction  of  the  new  furnace  of  the  Republic  Steel 
Company  at  Hazelton. 

The  members  of  the  city  council,  of  Point  Pleasant, 
West  Virginia,  have  let  the  contract  for  paving  Maine  street, 
to  Captain  Fritz  Bower,  of  Pomeroy,  Ohio,  at  eighty-five 
cents  a  square  yard.  Middleport  Brick  Company’s  product 
will  be  used. 

George  T.  Kirkbride,  manager  of  the  Fort  Pitt  Stone  and 
Brick  Works,  is  going  about  on  crutches,  due  to  a  severely 
sprained  ankle. 

“Wickedness”  in  connection  with  the  sale  by  receiver  of 
the  personal  property  of  the  Pennsylvania  Clay  Company 
has  been  alleged  in  court  at  Beaver,  Pa.  Attorney  J.  F.  Reed 
made  a  return  of  the  sale  and  asked  the  court  to  confirm  it. 
Attorney  W.  A.  McConnell,  in  objecting  to  the  return,  said  the 
kilns  at  the  brickyard  in  Fallston  had  been  filled  with  green 
brick  costing  seventy-five  cents  a  thousand  to  make,  and 
then  at  the  sale  had  been  sold  back  to  the  company  at  $10 
a  thousand.  Attorney  Reed  replied  that  he  would  have  ac¬ 
count  made  as  soon  as  possible  of  the  brick  sold,  and  would 
render  an  accounting  to  the  court.  The  Colonial  Trust  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Pittsburg,  was  the  receiver. 

Building  operations  in  Connellsville,  Pa.,  and  vicinity,  are 
being  held  up  by  the  inability  of  contractors  to  get  brick. 
Nearly  all  of  the  brick  used  in  building  in  and  about  Con¬ 
nellsville  have  to  be  shipped  here,  and  it  usually  requires 
from  thirty  to  sixty  days  to  get  an  order  on  the  ground.  A 
local  kiln  in  that  vicinity  would  do  a  good  business. 

By  the  falling  of  a  wall  of  brick  at  the  kiln  of  M.  Shepard, 


at  Canonsburg,  Pa.,  three  of  Mr.  Shepard’s  negro  employees 
were  badly  crushed,  one  of  them  perhaps  fatally. 

Three  hundred  men  were  put  to  work  the  first  of  August 
on  the  huge  Quemahoning  reservoir  which  is  to  furnish 
water  to  the  extensive  manufacturing  plants  of  the  Cambria 
Company  at  Johnstown,  Pa.  The  reservoir  will  be  a  storage 
basin  holding  4,000,000  gallons  of  water,  and  will  be  one  of 
the  most  complete  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States. 
It  will  be  of  solid  masonry,  the  strength  of  the  impounding 
walls  being  calculated  to  withstand  ten  times  the  pressure 
of  all  water  that  might  find  its  way  into  the  basin.  The 
work  will  require  two  years  and  will  cost  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $1,000,000. 

The  Westmoreland  Brick  Company  is  furnishing  the  brick 
for  the  new  Ruben  building  now  in  process  of  construction 
at  McKeesport.  The  building  is  120  x  140  feet,  four  stories 
high.  The  brick  used  in  its  construction  is  vitrified  and  of 
buff  color. 

The  J.  H.  Ward  &  Sons  Company,  which  has  extensive 
brick  works  in  the  east  end,  Pittsburg,  and  at  Wilkinsburg, 
a  suburb,  are  pushed  to  their  utmost  capacity  to  keep  up 
with  their  orders.  The  two  plants  combined  are  turning  out 
50,000  brick  a  day.  Mr.  Ward  says  it  has  been  a  very  busy 
year  for  them,  but  complains  that  prices  are  too  low. 

Thomas  Marshall  is  now  burning  his  last  kiln  at  his  plant 
on  Kelly  street,  east  end,  Pittsburg,  prior  to  abandoning  it, 
as  the  clay  stock  has  run  out.  Mr.  Marshall  has  not  decided 
yet  where  he  will  erect  another  plant. 

The  Boyd  Hill  Brick  Company,  Magee  and  Viceroy  streets, 
Pittsburg,  are  pushed  very  hard  to  keep  up  with  orders. 
They  are  turning  out  25,000  common  brick  per  day.  This 
concern  is  furnishing  650,000  common  brick  for  the  new  Hotel 
Yoder,  which  is  being  built  in  Pittsburg. 

The  Victor  Brick  and  Clay  Company,  with  offices  at  613 
House  building,  Pittsburg,  have  opened  up  their  first  kiln 
and  are  now  in  good  shape  to  fill  the  many  orders  on  their 
books.  Their  full  capacity  is  45,000  brick  per  day,  but  they 
are  now  running  only  30,000. 

The  Norris  Mining  and  Manufacturing  Company,  Pitts¬ 
burg,  are  running  their  plant  to  its  full  capacity  of  23,000 
brick  per  day.  They  say  the  demand  is  great  in  Nos.  1  and  2 
face  brick,  and  that  they  cannot  begin  to  fill  their  orders 
for  these.  Trade  for  common  brick,  they  say,  is  looking  up, 
and  orders  are  coming  in  in  good  shape. 

The  Union  Silica  Brick  Company,  with  offices  in  the  Park 
building,  say  business  is  very  good  with  them.  They  are 
shipping  seven  carloads  of  brick  daily  and  will  continue  to  do 
so  for  several  weeks  to  come. 

The  Union  Brick  Company,  Park  building,  Pittsburg,  re¬ 
port  business  as  being  a  little  slow.  While  the  brick  trade 
is  pretty  fair  in  the  city,  they  sell  all  of  their  product  away 
from  home,  and  they  complain  that  the  building  business 
outside  is  not  as  good  as  it  is  in  Pittsburg  at  present. 

The  Alleghany  Brick  Company,  Park  building,  Pittsburg, 
report  that  they  are  selling  all  the  brick  they  can  turn  out. 
Their  plant  turns  out  only  common  brick,  and  has  a  capacity 
of  20,000  per  day. 

The  Welch-Bright  Brick  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  report  a  good  busi¬ 
ness,  but  say  they  could  handle  more.  They  say  the  building 
outlook  appears  very  good  to  them,  and  believe  there  will  be 
more  brick  used  in  Pittsburgh  the  balance  of  the  year  than 
ever  before.  The  company  manufactures  all  kinds  of  face 
brick,  also  common  and  fire  brick.  Its  capacity  is  25,000  per 
day. 

The  Kittanning  Brick  Co.,  with  offices  in  til  Empire  building, 
Pittsburgh,  report  that  they  are  furnishing  a  million  brick 
for  the  Notre  Dame  convent  at  Montreal,  Canada.  They  are 
installing  at  their  plant  a  new  350-horse  power  Hamilton- 
Corliss  engine,  also  two  new  water  tube  boilers,  having  dis¬ 
carded  their  gas  engines.  Their  capacity  is  100,000  per  day. 

The  Pope  Cement  &  Brick  Company,  with  offices  at  541 
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Wood  street,  Pittsburgh,  report  the  cement  situation  as  im¬ 
proving,  the  demand  becoming  greater  as  the  season  advances. 
Front  brick,  they  say,  is  in  good  demand.  Ligonier  paving 
block  is  in  exceedingly  good  demand. 

The  Pittsburgh  Clay  Products  Company,  successors  to  Free¬ 
man  &  Strouss,  Bessemer  Building,  Pittsburgh,  report  that 
business  is  very  good  and  that  the  past  two  months  have  far 
exceeded  any  two  months  in  former  years  in  the  volume  of 
business.  The  firm  has  placed  an  order  for  800,000  enameled 
brick  for  the  exterior  Avails  of  the  Frick  annex  building  in 
this  city.  This  will  be  the  first  building  in  the  city.  The 
order  goes  to  the  American  Enameled  Brick  and  Tile  Co.,  of 
South  River,  New  Jersey. 

Rhodes  &  Albig,  McKeesport,  are  putting  up  a  four-story 
building,  40x85  feet,  Bowman  Bros,  being  the  contractors. 
The  front  will  be  of  white  enameled  brick  furnished  by  the 
Mt.  Jewett  Enamel  BricK  Co,  The  common  brick  is  being 
furnished  by  the  McKeesport  Brick  Co. 

The  Vanport  Brick  Co.  is  furnishing  brick  for  the  upper- 
stories  of  the  new  Masonic  Temple,  in  process  of  construction 
in  McKeesport.  The  structure  is  60x110  feet,  seven  stories 
high. 

The  Union  Potteries  Co.,  with  offices  in  the  Farmers’  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  Building,  Pittsburgh,  announces  that  it  will  not 
option  its  plants  at  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  to  the  promoters 
of  the  new  pottery  combination.  “We  have  had  enough  to  do 
with  such  schemes,”  said  F.  W.  Fowler,  secx-etary  of  the  com¬ 
pany.  “Numerous  plans  have  been  advanced  to  form  pottery 
combinations,  but  none  has  proven  successful.”  This  is  also 
the  general  opinion  of  others  in  Pittsburgh  who  are  interested 
in  the  manufacture  of  pottery.  Prices  are  admitted  to  be  low, 
but  this  is  ascribed  to  the  dissolving  of  the  “gentlemen’s 
agreement”  which  wras  made  between  the  Western  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  the  Eastern  Ohio  manufacturers. 

The  officials  of  the  Carrollton,  O.,  Pottery  Co.,  who  have 
been  connected  with  the  Dresden  China  Co.,  of  Salineville, 
O.,  have  withdrawn  from  that  concern  and  have  terminated 
their  lease  on  the  plant  whicn  they  had  operated  for  the  past 
six  months.  The  Carrollton  operators  retain  all  the  profits 
made  by  the  concern  under  their  management.  The  pottery 
is  closed,  and  it  will  likely  be  some  time  before  it  resumes 
operation  again.  F.  A.  C. 

Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

BRICK  AND  BUILDING  SITUATION  IN  MILWAUKEE. 


annual  excursion  out  into  the  state  for  trade  purposes  during 
the  second  week  of  August,  visiting  points  in  northern  Wis¬ 
consin  and  Michigan.  Rickertson  &  Schwarz  sent  as  then- 
personal  representative  on  the  trip  Clarence  A.  Gunn.  This 
company  has  sold  large  quantities  of  brick  up  in  that  section 
of  the  state. 

A  decided  impetus  has  been  given  this  summer  to  the  use 
of  brick  for  street  pavements  and  a  number  of  large  contracts 
have  been  let  during  the  past  few  weeks  for  work  to  be  com¬ 
pleted  this  season.  It  is  a  noticeable  fact,  in  this  connection, 
that  brick  is  being  adopted  for  the  level  stretches  as  well  as 
on  the  grades.  Heretofore  brick  has  been  accepted  in  Mil¬ 
waukee  almost  exclusively  for  grade  work,  it  being  the  idea 
that  it  offered  a  better  foothold  for  horses  in  heavy  drayage 
work.  It  has  been  proved,  however,  that  it  is  a  splendid 
pavement  for  all-around  purposes.  One  contract  let  this  month 
is  for  a  stretch  of  pavement  on  Mitchell  street  from  First 
avenue  to  Hanover  street,  to  the  Badger  Construction  Com¬ 
pany,  at  $1.68  per  square  yard,  the  total  contract  amounting 
to  $11,304. 

The  Hydraulic  Stone  and  Brick  Company  is  a  new  Mil¬ 
waukee  corporation,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $80,000,  in  which 
A.  H.  Spoor,  of  the  Milwaukee  Casket  Company,  is  a  large 
stockholder.  The  company  was  organized  to  take  over  a  prop¬ 
erty  at  Janesville,  Wis.,  in  which  Mr.  Spoor,  Walter  B.  Potter, 
A.  J.  Pick  and  others  have  been  interested  for  some  time. 

Henry  Hase,  formerly  a  Milwaukee  alderman  and  for  some 
years  president  of  the  common  council,  has  some  large  con¬ 
tracts  for  brick  paving  in  Milwaukee. 

Bitulitliic  pavement  is  to  be  given  a  trial  here  this  season 
on  Jackson  street,  between  Martin  and  Wisconsin  streets,  a 
distance  of  four  blocks.  It  will  be  a  connecting  link  between 
stretches  of  asphalt  pavement. 

There  is  decided  activity  in  the  manufacture  of  cement 
blocks  in  this  city  and  a  number  of  new  companies  have  been 
organized  for  this  line  of  manufacture.  Next  January  the 
National  Association  of  Cement  Users  will  hold  its  second 
annual  convention  in  this  city  and  local  manufacturers  are 
making  active  preparation  for  the  event.  Officers  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation  l-ecently  visited  the  city  to  look  over  halls  for  the  meet¬ 
ings  and  the  exhibit  which  will  be  an  important  feature  of 
the  convention.  The  convention  will  open  Januai-y  9  and  con¬ 
tinue  for  four  days.  J.  P.  Sherer,  president  of  the  National 
Cement  Block  Manufacturing  Company,  is  one  of  those 
actively  engaged  in  making  plans  for  the  convention.  A. 
Monsted,  a  vice-president  of  the  association,  is  also  looking 
after  affairs  at  this  end  of  the  line.  BADGER. 


HERE  HAS  been  a  remarkable  degree  of 
activity  in  all  building  lines  in  Milwau¬ 
kee  this  year  and  so  far  every  month, 
with  the  exception  of  July,  has  shown  a 
decided  gain  in  the  number  of  building 
permits  issued  and  their  aggregate 
value.  Every  line  of  supply  for  build¬ 
ing  purposes  has  been  well  patronized, 
including,  of  course,  brick.  There  are 
large  factory  additions  going  up,  not  to  mention  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  residences  of  a  substantial  character,  for  which  brick 
and  terra  cotta  is  extensively  used. 

One  of  the  greatest  undertakings  in  the  construction  line 
at  present  being  carried  on  in  Milwaukee  is  at  the  West  Allis 
shops  of  the  Allis-Clialmers  Company.  This  great  concern  is 
more  than  doubling  its  already  mammoth  plant  and  at  present 
more  than  five  hundred  men  are  at  work  on  the  excavating 
and  preliminary  work  necessary  for  the  erection  of  a  number 
of  big  buildings,  all  of  which  will  be  constructed  of  brick 
and  iron.  Millions  of  brick  will  be  used,  all  of  the  common 
yellow  variety. 

A  number  of  handsome  apartment  houses  have  recently 
been  completed  in  Milwaukee,  constructed  of  brick  and  stone 
of  fine  quality,  so  that  in  addition  to  the  supply  of  local 
product  there  has  been  a  big  demand  for  finer  qualities  from 
other  states. 

The  Merchants’  and  Manufacturers’  Association  took  its 


PRECIOUS  POTTERY  RECOVERED  FROM  THE  BOTTOM 
OF  THE  OCEAN-A  QUEER  TALE. 

A  narrative  compared  with  which  the  Orton-Lovejoy  fish 
story  is  a  mere  child’s  fancy,  is  told  in  a  recent  issue  of  the 
New  York  Journal,  and  relates  to  the  recovery  from  the  depths 
of  the  briny  ocean  of  precious  Chinese  pottery  lost  in  a  fierce 
storm  at  sea  many  years  ago.  The  cargo,  so  the  story  runs, 
was  made  up  largely  of  rare  porcelains,  similar  to  the  famous 
“Hawthorn”  jar,  which  it  is  claimed  sold  in  London  for 

$29,500.  The  recovery  of  such  rare  and  valuable  brie  a  brae 
is  wed  worth  while.  The  wreck  lies  at  a  depth  which  pre¬ 
cludes  the  idea  of  recovering  it  in  the  ordinary  method  by 
deep  sea  divers,  but  the  native  fishermen  have  proven  equal 
to  the  occasion  and  are  bringing  up  the  precious  pottery  in 
a  most  novel  and  astounding  manner.  It  appears  that  the 
octupus  or  devil  fish  are  very  numerous  in  those  waters  and 
the  natives  capture  these  hideous  creatures  alive  and  fasten¬ 
ing  a  strong  cord  to  them,  lower  them  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
wreck.  It  is  the  nature  of  the  monster  to  gx-asp  in  his  snake¬ 
like  tentacles  every  object  with  which  he  comes  in  contact, 
so  they  are  lowered  and  hauled  up  by  turns  with  the  hope, 
which  is  often  i-ealized,  that  they  wall  bring  up  pieces  of  the 
pottery  which  have  lain  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  all  these 
yeai-s.  Next! 


Thomas  J.  Harbach,  1520  Fifth  Ave.,  Seattle,  Washington, 
writes  the  Clay-Worker  that  he  desires  information  relative  to 
the  best  mechanical  equipment  for  making  5,000  to  15,000  fire 
brick  a  day.  He  will  be  pleased  to  receive  quotations  for  same. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

FIREPROOF  FLOORS  COLLAPSE. 


PROBABLY  A  DOZEN  buildings  in  process  of  construc¬ 
tion  in  New  York  City  have  collapsed  during  the  past 
four-  or  five  months.  Maybe  more,  but  at  least  as  many 
as  that.  Some  instances  resulted  in  the  fall  of  the  entire 
building.  Others  only  a  partial  collapse  followed  some  set¬ 
tling  or  some  upheaval,  or  a  sudden  jar  from  a  falling  timber 
or  blast. 

So  far  as  known  not  a  single  contractor  has  been  arrested, 
much  less  fined  or  imprisoned,  as  the  New  York  law  requires. 
There  are  all  sorts  of  charges  connected  with  the  present 
building  inspection  staff,  and  each  collapse  has  been  used  by 
the  Tammany  controllers  of  the  city  government  to  secure  ad¬ 
ditional  incompetent  building  inspectors.  The  statement  has 
been  made,  that  out  of  the  some  2,000  or  niore  employed  by 
the  city  not  more  than  fifty  know  enough  about  building  or 
similar  construction  work  to  judge  correctly  regarding  the 
safety  of  a  building,  or  to  know  whether  the  materials  which 
enter  into  it  are  safe.  While  this  may  appear  like  a  broad 
and  bold  statement,  reference  to  the  numerous  collapses  will 
be  sufficient  confirmation  without  the  necessity  of  adducing 
other  proof  to  sustain  the  assertion. 

A  vast  deal  of  fireproofing  is  done,  especially  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  floors.  While  floor  tiles  should  always  be  used 
for  this  purpose,  the  fact  remains  that  a  large  number  of 
buildings  are  erected  in  which  fireproofing  tiles  do  not  play 
a  very  important  part,  and  were  it  not  for  the  steel  structural 

work  there  would  be  more  collapses  -than  there  are  now.  A 
floor  with  steel  girders  filled  with  fireproofing  in  the  proper 
way  is  about  as  near  perfection  as  it  is  possible  to  make 
floors.  But  the  substitutes  which  are  made  to  serve  for  fire¬ 
proofing  are  neither  safe  nor  durable,  and  do  not,'  in  any 
sense,  accomplish  the  purpose  intended  by  the  law. 

An  example  of  the  pseudo-fireproofing  collapsed  in  April 
at  the  corner  of  Central  Park  West  and  Eighty-ninth  street, 
when  a  floor  went  down,  and  took  three  others  in  its  flight, 
carrying  one  man  with  it  to  the  bottom  of  the  fall.  Strange 
to  say,  he  escaped  almost  unhurt  and  merely  had  to  dig  the 
ashes  and  cinders  out  of  his  eyes  and  go  to  work  again. 

It  was  impossible  to  get  near  the  building  to  examine  the 
debris,  and  no  photographers  were  allowed  within  a  block  be¬ 
fore  the  debris  was  cleaned  up.  The  writer  of  this  did  not 
see  the  building  until  everything  had  been  cleared  away  and 
reconstruction  was  nearly  complete.  The  floors  looked  all 
right  and  safe.  Outwardly  they  resembled  the  usual  fireproof¬ 
ing  so  much  that  it  was  impossible  to  say  what  material  was 
used;  but,  after  all,  appearances  count  for  little.  Without 
knowing  anything  about  that  particular  floor  and  building, 
other  than  what  was  published  in  the  daily  papers,  and  which 
does  not  appear  in  any  records  of  the  inspection  bureau  of  the 
building  department,  it  is  almost  safe  to  declare  that  the 
floors  are  undoubtedly  constructed  with  a  species  of  false 
concrete,  made  by  mixing  coal  ashes  and  cement.  Many 
floors  in  New  York  City  structures  are  made  of  this  material, 
and  where  they  rest  upon  a  solid  foundation  they  are  per¬ 
haps  good  enough.  But  where  any  stability  or  tensile  strength 
is  required  they  are  unsafe  and  ought  not  to  be  tolerated  for 
a  moment.  Yet,  should  an  average  Tammany  inspector  be 
told  that  such  work  was  true  fireproofing,  as  contemplated  by 
the  law,  he  actually  wouldn’t  know  the  difference. 

There  are  always  more  or  less  collapses  in  spring,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  work  is  rushed  forward  in  winter  regardless 
of  the  freezing  weather,  and  much  of  this  sort  of  work  freezes 
instead  of  setting  and  hardening  as  it  should.  When  the 
temperature  rises  this  half-frozen  material  thaws  and  the 
effect  is  frequently  disastrous. 

In  the  case  of  the  particular  building  mentioned  four 
of  the  floors  fell  and  a  perfect  cloud  of  ashes  fell  with 
them.  Evidently  the  higher  up  the  building  rose  the  more 
ashes  were  being  used.  The  result  was  exactly  what  might 
have  been  expected.  One  floor  went  down.  It  struck  the 
next  one  and  that  carried  the  next,  until  finally  the  fifth 
stopped  the  general  tumble,  because  there  the  load  fell  upon 
steel  structural  work,  and  even  though  that  was  somewhat 
bent,  it  held  and  the  fall  ceased.  It  was  said  that  the  floors 


fell  like  the  bottom  dropping  out,  that  is,  there  were  merely 
holes  where  the  load  from  above  struck  the  floor  beneath  it 
in  its  wild  flight  downward.  This  confirms  the  previous  state¬ 
ment  that  a  concrete  made  of  coal  ashes  hasn’t  any  tensile 
strength  and  can  not  stand  any  strain. 

It  is  a  discouraging  state  of  affairs;  discouraging  alike  to 
the  honest  builder  who  must  compete  with  such  work  in  his 
figuring,  and  discouraging  to  the  maker  of  good  fireproofing. 
Both  of  them  lose  by  such  indifferent  methods  of  inspection 
and  such  criminal  neglect  of  the  common  principles  of  de¬ 
cency  in  constructing  buildings.  It  is  openly  charged  that 
numerous  inspectors  are  paid  to  keep  away  from  buildings 
and  render  reports  prepared  by  the  builders.  This  is  possibly 
true  in  some  particulars,  but  it  must  be  added  that  there 
would  be  no  danger  to  any  dishonest  contractor  to  have  most 
of  them  go  over  the  work.  They  wouldn’t  know  what  it  was 
made  of  and  wouldn’t  know  whether  it  was  safe  or  not.  Con¬ 
sequently,  this  seems  a  waste  of  money. 

Presumably  other  cities  are  similarly  afflicted,  though 
probably  not  to  the  extent  that  New  York  is,  for  nowhere 
else  is  there  such  a  political  organization  in  control,  and  no¬ 
where  else  can  chicanery  cover  itself  so  nicely.  Publicity  is 
impossible,  as  in  the  case  of  this  floor  collapse.  The  police 
are  called  in  to  take  care  of  a  persistent  questioner,  and 
while  some  policemen  are  honest  others  could  be  induced  to 
see  that  an  offender  who  was  asking  uncomfortable  questions 
was  carefully  removed  to  some  point  where  he  would  acquire 
no  damaging  information.  The  outlook  for  honest  building  in 
New  York  is  not  promising  under  present  circumstances,  and 
true  fireproofing  manufacturers  need  not  expect  the  lion’s 
share  of  trade  as  long  as  concrete  for  floors  can  be  made  of 
cement  and  coal  ashes,  and  the  building  department  will  pass 
them  as  safe.  Burton. 


THE  WORLD’S  FAIR  CITY  STILL  BOOMING. 

“Saint  Louis  in  1905:  the  Fourth  City  of  the  United 
States,’’  is  the  title  of  a  little  pamphlet  prepared  for  the 
Business  Men’s  League  by  Wm.  Flewellyn  Saunders,  secre¬ 
tary  and  general  manager,  and  now  just  published. 

The  pamphlet  contains  only  five  pages  of  printed  matter, 
but  is  rich  with  information  in  condensed  form,  covering  the 
city,  its  general  business  and  a  concise  and  convincing  state¬ 
ment  of  its  banking  strength.  Among  some  of  the  things 
it  says  is  that  “Since  the  World’s  Fair  closed,  buildings  have 
been  erected  in  St.  Louis  to  the  value  of  $6,839,008,  which  is 
$2,202,252  more  than  the  value  of  all  the  houses  erected  dur¬ 
ing  a  corresponding  period  of  time  just  before  the  World’s 
Fair.” 


NEW  BRICK  ENTERPRISE  IN  MEXICO. 


The  Modern  Brick  Company  has  been  incorporated  at 
Mexico  City,  Mexico,  with  a  paid  up  capital  of  $150,000  by 
C.  M.  Sandoval,  I.  L.  Macmeister,  and  between  twenty  and 
thirty  prominent  engineers  and  contractors  of  Mexico,  for 
the  purpose  of  manufacturing  two  special  classes  of  brick. 
The  company  will  take  over  the  sand-lime  brick  factory  of 
Dorner  &  Macmeister  and  will  establish  the  new  plant  on  the 
old  location.  C.  M.  Sandoval  is  the  head  of  the  firm  of  C.  M. 
Sandoval  &  Company,  export  commission  merchants  in  ma¬ 
chinery,  with  headquarters  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.  He  will  here¬ 
after  reside  in  Mexico.  Messrs.  Sandoval  and  Macmeister 
left  Mexico  a  few  days  ago  for  the  United  States,  where 
they  will  visit  New  York,  Detroit,  Cleveland,  Columbus,  Bu- 
cyrus,  Chicago  and  other  points  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing 
machinery. 


CHEAP  SUMMER  TRIPS 


To  Various  Points  via  Pennsylvania  Lines. 

Excursion  tickets  will  be  sold  via  Pennsylvania  Lines  as 
follows: 

To  Denver,  Colo.,  August  29th  to  September  3d,  inclusive, 
account  National  Encampment  G.  A.  R. 

To  Richmond,  Va.,  September  9th,  10th  and  11th,  account 
Annual  Meeting  Farmers’  National  Congress. 

To  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  September  15th,  16th  and  17th,  ac¬ 
count  Odd  Fellows’  Grand  Lodge. 

To  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  September  15th  to  17th,  inclusive, 
account  Regimental  Reunion,  Anniversary  of  the  Battle  of 
Chickamauga. 

For  particulars,  consult  ticket  agents  of  Pennsylvania 
Lines. 
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CURRENT  COMMENT. 

A  good  man  doesn’t  always  have  good  manners — but  he 
ought  to. 

*  *  * 

Prosperity,  like  misfortune,  comes  to  many  a  man  when  he 
is  not  prepared  for  it. 

*  *  * 

The  worst  trouble  with  asphalt  is  that  it  is  difficult  to 
make  people  see  its  fault  till  they  try  it. 

:je  *  :jc 

It  may  sound  a  little  peculiar  in  logic,  but  it  seems  to  be  a 
fact  just  the  same  that  the  way  to  get  good  out  of  life  is  to 
give  it  to  others. 

*  *  * 

There  is  a  fault  common  to  most  all  of  us  of  measuring  our 
prosperity  by  the  other  fellow’s  size.  But,  then,  if  we  didn’t 
do  that,  where  would  we  get  our  measure? 

*  *  * 

When  two  brick  men  get  into  the  habit  of  abusing  each 
other’s  product  to  prospective  customers,  there  is  a  good 
opening  for  a  third  man  to  make  some  sales. 

*  *  * 

The  man  without  trouble  is  not  likely  to  have  much  of 
anything  else,  but  you  needn’t  go  seeking  trouble  on  the 
strength  of  that,  for  plenty  to  suffice  will  come  of  its  own 
accord. 

*  *  * 

If  you  have  a  good  superintendent,  give  him  an  interest 
in  the  business;  it  will  be  a  good  investment.  But  if  you  have 
a  poor  one,  give  him  a  wheelbarrow  to  run  and  look  around 
for  better  clay  in  human  form. 

*  *  * 

It  is  the  construction  contractor  more  than  the  brick  man¬ 
ufacturer  who  should  turn  to  the  study  of  mechanical  appli¬ 
ances  for  reducing  labor  cost  if  we  are  to  materially  lower 
the  cost  of  brick  buildings,  for  the  brick  manufacturer  has 


been  doing  his  share  of  this  a  number  of  years,  while  the 
contractor  has  been  most  seriously  concerned  with  chasing 
after  jobs  and  wrestling  with  labor  unions. 

*  ❖ *  * 

There  is  an  old  saying  that  you  should  never  spend  your 
money  till  you  have  it.  That  is  pretty  good  medicine,  but  it 
won’t  cure  the  ills  of  an  old,  out-of-date  brick  machine — get  a 
new  one  that  will  pay  for  itself. 

*  ❖  * 

Honesty  is  still  a  mighty  good  policy  to  tie  to,  but  lots  of 
our  politicians  seem  to  have  substituted  something  else  that 
they  thought  “just  as  good,”  which  reminds  us  again  that  the 
best  man  of  all  is  not  the  man  who  is  honest  merely*  for 
policy’s  sake,  but  is  just  born  that  way. 

*  *  * 

When  you  meet  with  a  crank,  study  his  eccentricities,  for 
there  is  a  chance  you  will  discover  some  good  points  that  will 
make  it  worth  while;  when  you  meet  a  grouch,  give  him  a 
pleasant  smile,  for  he  needs  it;  when  you  meet  an  enthusiast, 
keep  him  company  as  far  as  possible,  for  these  add  cheerful¬ 
ness  to  life;  but  when  you  meet  a  liar,  look  for  a  tree  to 
climb,  because  you  can  never  be  certain  what  he  will  do  as 
long  as  he  is  within  reach. 


STATISTICS  OF  THE  CLAY  iNDUSTRIES. 

The  United  States  geological  survey  has  just  issued  a  chart 
compiled  by  Mr.  Jefferson  Middleton,  showing  in  tabulated 
form  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  various  kinds  of  clay 
products  of  the  United  States  for  1904,  together  with  com¬ 
parative  totals  from  1903.  The  total  value  of  clay  products 
in  1904,  according  to  these  figures,  is  $131,023,248,  which,  when 
compared  to  the  total  of  1903  of  $131,062,421,  shows  a  light 
falling  off,  but  when  we  come  to  analyze  the  figures  there  is 
really  no  decrease,  but  a  healthy  increase  in  the  brick  and  tile 
industry  proper,  for  which  the  total  in  1904  is  $105,864,978, 
against  $105,626,369  in  1903. 


PAVING  BRICK  GROWTH. 

In  the  vitrified  paving  brick  industry  Ohio  stands  out 
prominently  ahead  of  everything  else  in  the  production  for 
1904,  with  a  total  value  of  $2,222,931.  The  only  other  State 
going  above  the  million  mark  is  Illinois,  with  $1,234,703. 
Pennsylvania  comes  third,  with  a  total  product  of  $766,638, 
with  Kansas  next,  carrying  a  total  of  $621,424.  Indiana  is 
fourth,  with  a  total  of  $513,209.  The  average  selling  price  for 
paving  brick  in  1904  was  $10.28,  against  $9.86  in  1903.  In 
this  connection  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  while  Ohio  and  Illi¬ 
nois,  the  two  largest  producers,  held  very  close  to  the  aver¬ 
age  price,  the  averages  for  these  States  running  $10.16  and 
$10.20  respectively,  and  Pennsylvania,  which  came  third  in 
point  of  volume,  going  over  the  average  in  price,  making  an 
average  of  $10.72;'  Kansas,  which  was  the  next  heaviest  pro¬ 
ducer,  has  the  remarkably  low  average  of  $7.62.  The  lowest 
price  of  all  is  from  Oklahoma,  Kansas’  nearest  neighbor,  and 
is  $7.00  even.  The  highest  price  is  from  Idaho  and  is  $25.00. 


POTTERY  AND  FIRE  BRICK  PRICES. 

The  pottery  trade,  for  some  cause  or  other,  dropped  down 
a  little  over  a  quarter  of  a  million  and  fire  brick  fell  off  nearly 
three  million,  the  total  for  1904  being  $11,167,972,  against 
$14,062,369  in  1903.  This  is  the  most  important  loss  on  the 
list  and  it  is  impossible  to  tell  from  the  tabulated  figures, 
whether  the  loss  is  due  to  a  decrease  in  price  or  a  falling 
off  in  quantity,  because  the  quantity  of  fire  brick  was  not  tab¬ 
ulated  in  1903.  The  average  price  per  thousand  given  for  fire 
brick  in  1904  was  $18.68,  while  the  average  for  Pennsylvania, 
which  produced  nearly  half  the  total  amount,  was  $19.88.  The 
highest  price  of  all  those  in  the  fire  brick  column  came  from 
Montana,  which  was  $57.10  per  thousand.  North  Dakota  came 
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second  with  a  price  of  $34.53,  while  Georgia  is  listed  with  the 
lowest  average  price  of  $8.12,  and  the  second  lowest  is  Kansas, 
with  an  average  of  $11.36,  which  is  closely  followed  by  In¬ 
diana,  with  an  average  of  $11.56. 

Architectural  terra  cotta,  fireproofing  and  hollow  building 
tile  or  blocks  all  declined  slightly  in  point  of  value  in  1904, 
as  compared  to  1903,  and  fancy  or  ornamental  brick  also 
showed  a  slight  decline.  There  is  nothing  small,  however, 
about  the  volume  of  business  in  architectural  terra  cotta,  for 
the  total  value  for  the  year  1904  was  $4,107,473,  while  under 
the  class  of  fireproofing  there  is  a  total  value  of  $2,502,603,  and 
in  hollow  building  tile  or  block  the  total  is  $1,126,498. 


COMMON  BUILDING  BRICK  SHOWS  HEALTHY  INCREASE. 

The  total  value  of  common  brick,  which  represents  nearly 
40  per  cent,  of  the  sum  total  of  all  clay  products,  shows  an  in¬ 
crease  of  nearly  a  million  dollars  over  the  business  of  1903, 
the  total  value  for  1904  being  $51,768,558.  The  average  price 
of  common  brick  is  given  as  $5.97,  being  the  same  as  the 
average  price  for  1903.  A  feature  of  the  common  brick  in¬ 
dustry  is  in  that  it  does  not  show  the  extremely  wide  variation 
in  price  that  characterizes  many  of  the  other  clay  products. 
The  lowest  price  shown  in  common  brick  was  from  Kansas 
of  $4.39,  while  the  highest,  an  average  of  $8.96,  comes  from 
Nevada,  and  is  closely  followed  by  Wyoming  with  a  price  of 
$8.92.  While  Ohio  leads  in  the  value  of  total  clay  products 
New  York,  which  ranks  fifth  in  total  clay  products,  comes 
first  in  the  value  of  common  brick,  that  State  producing  for 
the  year  a  total  value  of  $6,783,528.  Pennsylvania  comes 
second  in  total  production  and  also  in  common  brick,  which 
is  produced  in  that  State  to  the  amount  of  $5,439,116,  while 
Illinois  follows  a  close  third  in  common  brick,  with  a  total 
value  of  $5,167,165.  The  total  common  brick  in  Ohio  for 
1904  was  $2,708,456.  California  comes  next  in  total  value  of 
common  brick,  with  a  total  of  $1,843,936,  which  is  due  in  part 
to  the  fact  that  the  average  price  there  was  better  than  in  the 
Central  and  Eastern  States,  for  New  Jersey,  Indiana  and  Mis¬ 
souri  all  show  a  greater  quantity  of  production  than  Califor¬ 
nia,  New  Jersey  for  example,  producing  thousands  to  the 
amount  of  319,975,  at  an  average  price  of  $5..76,  which  makes 
a  total  value  for  that  State  of  $1,842,075.  Indiana  produces  in 
the  thousands  to  the  amount  of  283,707,  at  an  average  price 
of  $5.91,  making  a  total  of  $1,677,714,  while  Missouri,  which 
only  had  in  the  thousands  271,370,  at  a  better  average  price, 
that  is,  $6.23,  bringing  the  total  value  to  $1,690,460,  which,  as 
will  be  noted,  is  a  little  in  excess  of  that  of  Indiana.  Other 
States  producing  to  the  value  of  over  a  million  dollars  were 
Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island  (which  are  considered  one), 
Georgia,  Iowa,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Texas, 
Virginia  and  Wisconsin.  Tennessee,  Louisiana  and  Minesota 
both  come  very  near  the  million  mark  in  value  and  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  common  brick  industry  in  the  South  is  em¬ 
phasized  by  the  fact  that  Arkansas,  Kentucky,  Mississippi, 
North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina  all  show  production  above 
the  half  million  mark. 


SLIGHT  INCREASE  IN  VALUE  AND  VOLUME  OF  FRONT 

BRICK. 

The  total  value  of  front  brick  for  1904  Avas  $5,560,131,  which 
was  sold  at  an  aA-erage  price  of  $12.80.  The  A'alue  of  the  same 
material  for  1903  Avas  $5,402,861,  which  AAras  sold  at  an  average 
price  of  $12.48.  There  Avas  no  individual  State  which  pro¬ 
duced  a  million  dollars  worth  of  front  brick,  but  Pennsylvania 
came  very  near  it  Avith  a  total  of  $962,765,  Avitli  Ohio  second 
Avitli  a  total  value  of  $755,870,  and  NeAV  Jersey  third  with  a 
total  of  $687,469.  The  highest  average  price  for  front  brick 
was  outained  in  California,  where  the  average  was  $24.89. 
Here  again  Ave  find  a  low  value  in  Kansas,  which  seems  to  be 
the  cheapest  State  on  the  list,  with  an  average  price  of  $7.64 
for  front  brick.  The  average  price  in  Pennsylvania,  which 


produces  the  greatest  quantity,  was  $12.77,  and  in  Ohio  $11.51, 
while  NeAV  Jersey  obtained  the  neat  average  of  $14.61.  The 
Ncav  York  prices  Avere  $13.77,  which,  when  taken  into  con¬ 
nection  Avitli  New  Jersey,  goes  to  sIioaa*  that  eastern  prices 
on  front  brick  were  better  during  that  year  than  they  Avere 
in  the  middle  States  and  were  only  exceeded  by  the  far 
Western  points. 

TERRA  COTTA  AND  SEWER  PIPE  VALUES. 


In  the  seAver  pipe  industry  Ohio  again  stands  out  promi¬ 
nently  with  a  total  production  in  1904  of  $3,495,917.  The  total 
value  of  seAver  pipe  produced  for  the  year  was  $9,187,423. 
The  next  State  to  Ohio,  and  the  only  other  State  going  over  the 
million  mark  in  this  product  Avas  Missouri,  Avliicli  has  a  total 
of  $1,176,679.  Next  in  order  comes  Pennsylvania,  Avith  a  total 
of  $834,646,  Avitli  California  fourth  Avitli  a  total  of  $568,626, 
followed  closely  by  Illinois  with  a  total  of  $550,344.  It  Avill 
be  noticed  by  this  time  that  California  is  occupying  quite  a 
prominent  place  in  the  clay  industry  right  uoaa’,  and  this  fact 
is  farther  emphasized  when  Ave  go  back  again  to  the  column 
given  over  to  the  architectural  terra  cotta,  Avhere  we  find 
that  California  is  one  of  the  four  States  which  are  given 
any  great  prominence  in  that  work.  Here  it  has  a  total  value 
for  the  year  1904  for  $221,000.  The  other  three  States  tabu¬ 
lated  are  NeAV  Jersey,  Avith  a  total  of  $1,412,023;  NeAV  York, 
AAritli  a  total  of  $785,978,  and  PennsylA'ania,  with  a  total  of 
$349,317.  All  the  other  States  are  totaled  under  the  head  of 
“other  States,”  with  a  product  of  $1,339,155. 


IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  DRAIN  TILE  INDUSTRY. 


The  drain  tile  column  of  this  report  offers  an  interesting 
study  and  suggests  opportunities  for  pushing  this  product  in 
many  neAA^  fields.  The  States  which  are  already  prominent 
in  the  industry  are  evidently  doing  their  share  and  there  is 
not  so  much  call  for  mission  Avork  in  these  localities,  but 
among  the  other  States  where  the  industry  is  still  limited, 
there  is  evidently  abundant  room  for  expansion.  The  total 
A’alue  of  drain  tile  produced  in  1904  Avas  $5,348,555,  against 
$4,639,211  in  1903.  This  bears  evidence,  not  only  of  the  promi¬ 
nence  of  this  branch  of  the  industry,  but  also  that  it  is  enjoy¬ 
ing  a  healthy  groAvth.  A  study  of  the  figures  as  tabulated, 
however,  sIioavs  that  there  is  apparently  room  for  at  least 
doubling  the  quantity  of'  this  product,  and  it  offers  an  inviting 
field  for  clayAvorkers,  a  field  in  Avliich  the  Clay- Worker  has 
been  doing  some  good  mission  work  right  along  by  having  a 
special  department  devoted  to  land  drainage.  IOAva  leads  in 
the  production  of  drain  tile  AA’itli  a  total  of  $1,294,134;  Indiana 
comes  second  with  a  total  of  $1,205,717;  Ohio  third,  Avitli  a 
total  of  $1,143,957;  Illinois  fourth,  Avith  a  total  of  $1,002,463. 
Aside  from  these  States  there  are  none  others  that  even  reach 
the  quarter  million  mark.  Michigan  comes  close  to  it  with 
$208,088,  while  a  number  of  States  which  apparently  have 
room  for  an  industry  of  this  kind  have  no  individual  showing 
Avliatever,  among  them  being  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  Dela¬ 
ware,  Louisiana,  Massachusetts,  NeAV  Hampshire,  Texas  and 
Vermont,  and  there  are  a  number  of  other  States  in  which 
ihe  industry  is  not  carried  on  in  anything  like  the  magnitude 
that  it  seems  that  it  might  be  were  sufficient  interest  stirred 
up  in  land  drainage.  In  fact,  after  making  a  thorough  study 
of  the  possibilities  in  this  line,  one  is  impressed  Avith  the  fact 
that  aside  from  the  brick  paA’ing  field  there  is  no  one  branch 
of  the  clay  industry  that  offers  more  room  for  expansion  or 
seems  to  be  filled  with  better  opportunities  for  enterprising 
clayworkers. 

GALESBURG  BRICK  FOR  PANAMA. 


The  Purington  Brick  Company  has  been  aAArarded  the  con¬ 
tract  for  3,000,000  paving  brick  to  be  delivered  at  Colon,  Pan¬ 
ama,  to  be  used  for  paving  in  cities  of  the  Panama  tract.  The 
Purington  products  in  the  government  tests  stood  first  among 
twenty-five  competitors.  The  brick  will  cost,  delivered  there, 
$30.40  a  thousand. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 

THE  FIRST  MODEL. 


Was  once  a  garden  fair,  where  flowers  smiled, 

And  lavish  nature  everywhere  beguiled 
With  ripened  fruit,  and  melody  of  birds, 

And  song  of  streams  more  eloquent  than  words ; 

Where  stately  palms  their  frondea'  branches  spread, 

And  noble  trees  stretched  canopies  o'erhead, 

That  parted  as  the  fragrant  breezes  blew, 

So  limpid  light  and  rain  might  trickle  through. 

The  opal  gates  of  Morning  opened  wide 
To  flood  the  garden  with  a  golden  tide 
That  ebbed,  till  Sunset  draped  her  curtains  round, 

And  Night  strewed  diamond  beads  on  trees  and  ground. 

Then,  one  high  noon,  when  every  beauteous  sight 
Was  all  a-qulver  on  the  waves  of  light, 

In  efflorescence  of  its  perfectness 
Of  color,  beauty,  and  perfume's  caress, 

The  Master  of  the  Garden  came,  that  day, 

And  found  a  bed  of  exquisite  fine  clay. 

“My  garden  but  an  image  needs,”  said  he, 

“To  make  It  wholly  fair  and  good  to  me.” 

And  in  his  hands  this  clay  to  form  unknown 
Soon  to  the  image  of  a  man  had  grown, 

Of  regal  stature  and  of  kingly  grace — 

Replica  of  the  maker’s  form  and  face. 

Consummate  art !  The  masterpiece  in  clay  ! 

The  model  for  all  modelers  to-day. 

The  reason?  ’Twas  love’s  labor  without  shirk — 

The  master  put  himself  into  his  work. 

Thus  came  the  first  clay  model,  and  thus  came 
To  us  the  Modeler’s  immortal  name. 

The  Modeler?  God.  The  time?  ’Tis  but  a  span! 

The  Garden?  Eden.  And  the  Model?  Man. 

Maegaeet  Andeews  Oldiiam. 


THE  DREAM  GATE. 


(Copyright,  1905,  by  Tribune  Company.) 

Out  from  the  Road  of  Workaday  a  winding  pathway  leads 
Along  the  sleepy  little  brook  that  whispers  to  the  reeds. 

It  skirts  the  hill  where  climbs  the  endless  Road  of  Workaday, 

And  idles  through  the  valley  where  the  purple  shadows  play — 

The  shadows  that  are  tinted  with  the  sunset's  faintest  gleams — 
To  where,  swung  half  way  open,  is  the  wondrous  Gate  of  Dreams. 
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The  Gate  of  Dreams  is  marvelous,  as  such  a  gate  must  be  ; 

No  warder  stands  before  it ;  it  has  neither  latch  nor  key  ; 

The  poppies  nod  beside  it  and  they  sway  between  its  bars ; 

They  look  with  lazy  laughter  at  the  sky  of  drowsing  stars  ; 

They  lift  each  crimson  chalice  as  a  hand  is  lifted  up, 

And  ’still  the  wine  of  slumber  from  the  dew  within  the  cup. 

So  softly  swings  the  Dream  Gate  that  there  is  no  sound  to  hear 
Save  that  of  rustling  poppy  blooms  for  all  those  drawing  near.;  • 

It  swings  full  wide  and  readily  beneath  the  gentlest  hand, 

And  then  the  wearied  journey  on  into  their  wonderland 
Where  there  are  murmured  melodies  voiced  by  a  dulcet  choir, 

Where  sorrow  has  been  banished — in  the  Land  of  Heart’s  Desire. 

But  none  knows  when  he  enters  there,  and  none  knows  when  he  goes  ; 
None  sees  the  Dream  Gate  open,  and  none  ever  sees  it  close, 

For  when  the  stars  have  died  away  into  the  silver  dawp 
The  lazy  little  pathway  and  the  Gate  of  Dreams  are  gone, 

Ana'  we  once  more  are  setting  out  upon  the  endless  way 
Across  the  hills  and  valleys  on  the  Road  of  Workaday. 

— W.  D.  N.,  in  Chicago  Tribune. 


MADE  OVER. 


Man  wants  a-plenty  here  below 
And  wants  that  plenty  long; 

He  always  chases  after  dough 
And  hankers  after  song. 

He’s  never  truly  satisfied, 

But  always  begs  for  more; 

He  lets  the  present  pleasure  slide 
To  grasp  what’s  yet  in  store. 

He  hurries  blindly  to  the  end 
From  his  fair  day  of  birth. 

And  all  the  money  he  can  spend 
Buys  just  six  feet  of  earth. 


Index  to  Advertisements  on  Front  Inside  Cover  Page. 


I  have  made  a  study  of  DRYIMG  BRICK,  especially 
by  the  use  of  WJISTE  HE  JIT  from  cooling  kilns — up * 
draft  and  down^draft.  The  safest  and  cheapest  way 
to  get  the  best  drier  adapted  to  your  special  condi » 
tions,  is  to  consult  me. 

WILLJIRD  D.  RICHJIRDSOM, 
Consulting  Engineer  to  the  Brick  Industry. 
See  page  176. 


FOR  SALE,  WANTED,  ETC. 

WANTED— Situation  as  superintendent  or  man 
ager  of  sand -lime  brick  plant  by  an  exper¬ 
ienced  mechanical  engineer  who  thoroughly  un¬ 
derstands  the  business,  having  superintended  the 
erection  of  a  number  of  sand-lime  brick  plants, 
and  now  desires  a  permanent  situation.  Address 
8 1  z  SANDY,  Care  Clay- Worker. 


WANTED— A  position  as  general  superintend¬ 
ent  of  plant  manufacturing  high  grade  fire 
brick  or  other  refractories.  Many  years’  exper¬ 
ience,  thoroughly  competent  to  manage  and  ope¬ 
rate  plant  of  any  capacity.  An  expert  in  the 
production  of  special  shape  block,  etc.  Address 

HIGH  GRADE, 

8  1  z  Care  Clay- Worker. 


For  Sale,  Wanted,  Etc.,  Ads  Continued  on 
Pages  165-J68. 
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NEW  YORK 

39 — 41  Cortlandt  Street 

ST.  LOUIS 

315  Frisco  Building 

PITTSBURG 

1425  Park  Building 

AUTOMATIC  DOWN-CUT  CUTTER 


Raymond  Machinery 
Creates  New 
Business  for  the  User 
Better  Brick 
and  more  of  them. 
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THE  MAN  WHO’S  AFRAID. 


I’ve  paid  close  heed  to  the  ways  of  men. 

I've  observed  what  the  world  calls  luck  ; 

I  have  silently  marveled,  now  and  then, 

At  the  potent  power  of  pluck  ; 

And  this  as  a  bit  of  truth  I  hail — 

A  sentence  that’s  worth  one’s  heed  : 

The  man  who  is  always  afraid  he’ll  fail 
Doesn't  stand  much  show  to  succeed  1 

— Roy  Farrell  Greene. 


.Tames  Stewart  is  perfecting  plans  to  start  a  new  brick 
plant  at  Aberdeen,  Wash. 

I.  Boostrom,  of  Stromsburg,  Neb.,  contemplates  purchasing 
the  brick  plant  at  Osceola,  Neb. 

The  Alliance  Clay  Products  Co.  will  establish  a  clay  manu¬ 
facturing  plant  near  Alliance,  Ohio. 

Wells,  Minn.,  is  to  have  a  new  clay  manufacturing  plant 
where  brick,  hollow  block  and  tile  will  be  made. 

The  Spring  Garden  Brick  Manufacturing  Company,  York, 
Pa.,  have  installed  a  new  outfit  of  the  Martin  system. 

G.  R.  Sullivan,  Pocahontas,  Ark.,  writes  that  he  would  like 
to  purchase  an  interest  in  a  good  paying  tile  factory. 

Waitsburg,  Wash.,  wants  a  brickyard.  They  have  good  clay 
and  there  is  a  good  opening  there  for  a  first-class  yard. 

Final  patents  have  been  fully  granted,  covering  the  Martin 
system  of  handling  and  drying  stiff  mud  and  soft  mud  brick. 

E.  B.  West,  J.  K.  Ballou,  Albert  Rutledge  and  others  have 
organized  a  company  for  the  manufacture  of  pressed  brick 
at  Gilmer,  Texas. 

Messrs.  E.  T.  and  Irving  Hand,  Plainfield,  N.  J.r  are  run¬ 
ning  successfully  a  new  Martin  equipment  of  handling  and 
drying  soft  mud  brick. 

F.  E.  Swift  is  busy  remodeling  the  old  roofing  tile  plant  at 
Ottawa,  Ill.,  and  equipping  same  for  the  manufacture  of  build¬ 
ing  brick  and  drain  tile. 

The  plant  of  the  Baltimore  Vitrified  Clay  Company  at  West- 
port,  near  Baltimore.  Md.,  was  damaged  by  fire  recently  which 
started  in  the  kiln  sheds. 

Messrs.  Washburn  Bros.  Company,  Glasco,  N.  Y.,  have  now 
in  full  operation  the  Martin  system*  of  handling  and  drying 
100,000  soft  mud  brick  daily. 

Fahlquist  Brothers,  Troy,  Idaho,  can  not  turn  out  brick  fast 
enough  to  meet  the  demand.  All  the  buildings  being  erected 
there  are  being  built  of  brick. 

The  Western  Brick  &  Construction  Co.  has  been  organized 
at  Denver,  Colo.,  by  Charles  R.  Knight,  A.  Olson  and  M. 
Schreiner,  with  $15,000  capital. 

Christian  Solfisburg,  a  pioneer  brick  manufacturer  of  Au¬ 
rora,  Ill.,  died  at  his  home  in  that  city  July  17.  Mr.  Solfisburg 
had  been  in  the  brick  business  for  more  than  forty  years. 

The  plant  of  the  Frankfort  Brick  Co.,  of  Frankfort,  Ind., 
was  completely  destroyed  by  fire  August  4.  The  loss  will 
reach  $5,000.  partly  covered  by  insurance.  The  plant  will  be 
rebuilt. 

John  A.  Myers  has  purchased  the  interest  of  George  W. 
Danskin  in  the  brick  manufacturing  firm  of  Danskin  &  Wag¬ 
ner.  at  Marengo,  Iowa,  and  the  firm  will  hereafter  be  known 
as  Meyers  &  Wagner. 

A  movement  is  on  foot  to  establish  a  pottery  at  Boone. 
Iowa.  Samples  of  ware  have  been  made  from  Boone  clay 
and  pronounced  of  very  excellent  quality.  T.  D.  .Tones  has  the 
matter  in  charge  at  present. 

The  Alumina  Clay  Company  at  Boulder,  Colo.,  is  now  turn¬ 
ing  out  a  very  fine  grade  of  paving  brick.  B.  A.  Langridge, 
the  manager  of  the  plant,  is  very  much  pleased  with  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  plant  and  says  that  Boulder  will  soon  be  one  of 
the  best  brick  paved  streets  in  that  country,  for  they  will  be 


enabled  to  furnish  the  city  paving  brick  at  such  reasonable 
prices  that  they  can  not  afford  to  let  their  streets  go  unpaved. 

M.  J.  Carroll  and  M.  ,T.  Edgeill  will  build  a  new  pottery  at 
Keyser,  N.  J.,  where  they  will  make  vitrified  sanitary  ware 
of  the  highest  grade. 

The  Peters  Fire  Brick  &  Tile  Company  is  making  a  number 
of  improvements  at  the  plant  at  Coal  Grove,  Ohio.  The  chief 
product  of  the  plant  is  paving  brick. 

The  D’Hanis  Brick  &  Tile  Company  has  been  incorporated 
to  manufacture  brick  and  tile  at  D’Hanis,  Texas,  with  $20,000 
capital  stock.  The  incorporators  are  Louis  and  F.  J.  Carle. 

The  Graystone  Fire  Brick  &  Fire  Clay  Co.  has  begun  active 
work  on  their  new  plant  at  Bellingham,  Wash.  They  have 
had  their  clay  tested  with  very  gratifying  results.  W.  G. 
Gooch  has  charge  of  the  work. 

Mason,  Miranda  &  Co.  want  to  erect  a  plant  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  brick,  and  will  be  glad  to  correspond  with  parties 
having  desirable  sites  for  sale.  Any  of  our  readers  interested 
should  address  them  direct  Atlantic  Building,  Norfolk,  Va. 

The  Pittsburgh  Kiln  Construction  Co.,  West  Elizabeth,  Pa., 
whose  ad.  appears  on  page  104,  has  secured  a  contract  to 
build  a  number  of  the  Hampton  patent  kilns  and  stacks,  and 
also  waste  heat  dryer,  for  the  Penn  Branch  Brick  Co.,  at 
Blairsville,  Pa. 

Mr.  James  Florey,  East  Downington,  Pa.,  has  just  con¬ 
tracted  for  a  Martin  system  of  handling  and  drying  soft  mud 
brick,  this  being  the  third  contract  lie  has  placed  with  the 
Henry  Martin  Brick  Machine  Manufacturing  Company,  of 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  for  equipments  of  this  class. 

The  new  plant  of  the  Alec.  A.  Scott  Brick  Company  at 
Knoxville,  Tenn.,  is  now  ready  for  operation.  The  plant  has 
a  capacity  of  60,000  brick  per  day.  In  the  building  of  the 
plant,  Mr.  Scott  has  introduced  a  number  of  inventions  and 
ideas  of  his  own  that  are  great  labor  savers  and  will  reduce 
the  cost  of  production  of  brick  to  a  minimum. 

In  a  recent  letter  renewing  their  subscription  to  the  Clay- 
Wokker,  the  Acme  Brick  Co.,  Cayuga,  Ind.,  writes:  “En¬ 
closed  find  check  for  $2.00  in  payment  of  our  subscription  for 
another  year.  We  have  come  to  learn  that  the  monthly  visits 
of  the  Clay-Worker  is  an  important  part  of  our  business. 
It  is  a  source  of  profit  as  well  as  pleasure  to  us.” 

The  Eggers  Brick  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  is  completing 
a  new  equipment,  including  the  new  system  of  handling  and 
drying  soft  mud  brick,  installed  by  the  Henry  Martin  Brick 
Machine  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Lancaster,  Pa.  The 
new  installation  includes  a  Martin  heavy  style  “A”  machine, 
with  pug  mills,  compound  disintegrators,  granulators  and  the 
Martin  delivery  system. 

Any  of  our  readers  looking  for  second-hand  machinery  are 
referred  to  the  ad.  of  Paul  W.  Williams,  of  Glen  Falls,  N.  Y., 
in  the  For  Sale  columns  of  this  issue.  Mr.  Williams  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  entire  plant  of  the  Glen  Falls  Brick  &  Terra  Cotta 
Co.,  which  he  is  now  offering  for  sale  either  entire,  or  any 
part  of  it,  to  suit  the  purchaser.  All  the  machinery  and  ap¬ 
pliances  are  in  excellent  condition. 

N.  B.  Shepard  this  morning,  through  his  attorney,  C.  B. 
Reynolds,  filed  a  suit  in  the  city  against  the  Palmer  Brick 
Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  for  $5,000  damages  for  alleged  personal 
injuries.  The  plaintiff  alleges  that  while  driving  along  a 
public  thoroughfare  in  his  buggy  his  vehicle  was  negligently 
struck  by  a  wagon  of  the  brick  company,  he  was  thrown  out 
and  between  the  wheels  of  the  two  conveyances,  thereby  being 
severely  injured  internally  and  otherwise. 

The  Phoenix  Brick  Co.  is  the  name  of  a  new  concern  that 
has  purchased  the  old  plant  of  the  Hartford  Brick  Co.,  at 
Elmwood,  Conn.,  which  was  burned  recently.  The  plant  is 
being  rebuilt  and  will  be  in  operation  in  a  very  short  time. 
The  offices  of  the  new  company  are:  President,  R.  A.  Moore, 
Jr.,  of  Kensington;  secretary  and  treasurer,  Wm.  P.  Felt,  of 
New  Britain,  Conn.  Mr.  Felt  is  an  experienced  brick  manu¬ 
facturer  and  will  have  the  management  of  the  plant. 

Virgil  M.  Palmer,  president  of  the  Central  New  England 
Brick  Co.,  with  headquarters  at  New  Britain,  Conn.,  states 
that  the  entire  season’s  output  of  the  plants  of  the  company 
has  been  disposed  of.  The  production  of  the  yards  will  be 
75,000,000  brick,  and  of  this  amount  about  5,000,000  will  be 
consumed  in  new  construction  in  New  Britain,  A  large  paTt 
of  the  summer’s  product  will  go  to  New  York.  The  New  York 
market  is  open  to  the  local  company  to  a  greater  degree  than 
in  previous  years.  All  of  the  brick  manufacturing  plants  in 
this  vicinity  are  operating  to  their  full  capacity  this  summer, 

[CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  162.] 
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Our  Mammoth  Brick  Machine 


This  Machine  is  built  from  new  and  improved  design  and  has  been  found 
especially  well  adapted  to  the  use  of  plants  requiring  large  capacity  and  superior  quality 
of  brick.  We  build  this  machine  in  two  sizes. 


Our  Pug=Mills  Have  Features  of  Great  Merit. 


THESE  PUG-MILLS  have  especial  advantages.  They  can  be  adapted  to  the 
nature  of  the  clay  and  will  thoroughly  temper  and  mix.  Material  of  best  quality  and 
in  generous  quantity  used  in  their  construction.  The  workmanship  is  good  and  the  clay 
is  fitetd  for  making  a  fine  quality  of  brick. 

E.  M.  FREESE  &  CO.,  -  -  Gallon,  Ohio. 


Mention  the  Clay-Worker 


S«e  FK  d 


on  Pages  .20-4-  and  20 
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and  if  the  demand  continues,  some  provision  for  enlarging  the 
output  next  season  will  have  to  be  made. 

The  Lengby  (Minn.)  Brick  &  Tile  Co.’s  plant  was  badly  dam¬ 
aged  by  fire  recently,  which  completely  destroyed  the  engine 
house. 

The  Livingston  Brick  Company  has  been  incorporated  at 
Livingston,  Tenn.,  with  $5,000  capital,  by  W.  E.  Officer  and 
others. 

It.  L.  Denise  is  making  a  number  of  improvements  to  his 
tile  factory  at  Onawa,  Iowa.  Later  on  he  expects  to  make 
fence  posts  as  well  as  tile. 

The  Hocking  Valley  Fire  Clay  Co.  has  been  incorporated  by 
F.  A.  Freer,  W.  H.  Cushing,  B.  C.  Loor  and  C.  E.  and  I.  V. 
Jewett,  of  Nelsonville,  Ohio. 

The  brick  plant  of  Charles  R.  Knight,  Denver,  Colo.,  was 
completely  destroyed  by  fire  recently.  The  loss  is  placed  at 
$5,000.  The  plant  will  be  rebuilt  at  once. 

A  fine  deposit  of  shale  has  been  found  on  the  farm  of 
Arthur  lladley,  of  Danville,  Indiana.  Mr.  Hadley  contem¬ 
plates  organizing  a  company  to  develop  the  property. 

J.  H.  Thompson  has  leased  the  pottery  plant  of  Henry 
Florin,  at  Thompson’s  Falls,  near  Missoula,  Mont.  Mr. 
Thompson  is  a  practical  potter  and  will  make  a  success  of  the 
enterprise. 

The  Red  River  Valley  Brick  Co.  has  been  organized  at 
Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  and  a  plant  will  at  once  be  established 
for  the  manufacture  of  both  brick  and  drain  tile.  Wm.  Styles 
will  be  manager  of  the  plant. 

Articles  of  incorporation  have  been  filed  by  the  Northern 
Pressed  Brick  Co.,  of  Crookston,  Minn.  The  incorporators 
are  J.  R.  Martin  and  P.  A.  Brooks,  of  Minneapolis,  N.  E. 
Nesne,  A.  A.  Buckingham  and  J.  A.  McDonald,  all  of 
orookston. 

Grim  Bros.,  Allentown,  Pa.,  have  just  started  up  the  new 
Martin  system  of  handling  and  drying  soft  mud  brick,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  modern  outfit  of  Martin  machinery,  installed  by 
the  Henry  Martin  Brick  Machine  Manufacturing  Company, 
Lancaster,  Pa. 

Robert  S.  Thompson,  Robert  Sword,  C.  Cameron,  L.  Black¬ 
wood  and  others  have  organized  the  Edrans-Branden  Pressed 
Brick  Co.,  and  a  plant  will  at  once  be  established  at  Brandon, 
Manitoba,  Canada.  The  capital  stock  is  placed  at  $100,000. 
They  will  manufacture  brick,  tile,  pottery  and  terra  cotta. 

,  • 

The  Van  der  Meulen  &  Wykstra  Art  Pottery  Company  has 
been  incorporated  at  Dunkirk,  N.  Y.,  by  Theake  F.  Van  der 
Meulen,  Gerrit  Wykstra  and  Catharine  P.  Van  der  Meulen  for 
the  purpose  of  manufacturing  all  kinds  of  pottery  and  tile, 
including  Delft  pottery  and  tile  for  structural  and  ornamental 
purposes. 

The  Poudre  Valley  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  formed  to  manufac¬ 
ture  pressed  building  brick,  vitrified  pavers  and  drain  tile, 
has  been  incorporated  at  Fort  Collins,  Colo.,  with  $100,000 
capital  stock.  The  officers  of  the  company  are  Peter  English, 
president;  James  B.  Arthur,  vice-president;  Frank  English, 
secretary,  and  F.  D.  Stover,  treasurer.  The  works  when  com¬ 
pleted  will  have  a  daily  capacity  of  30,000  brick. 

What  is  said  will  be  the  largest  silica  brick  plant  in  Ohio 
will  be  built  by  the  Robinson  Clay  product  Company  at  Akron, 
Ohio,  to  have  a  capacity  of  50,000  silica  brick  per  day.  Mr. 
Henry  B.  Sperry,  -who  has  been  connected  with  the  Robinson 
Clay  Product  Company  for  many  years,  will  be  manager  of 
the  new  plant.  The  company  will  supply  the  silica  brick  to 
glass  works,  acid  and  basic  puddling  furnaces,  open  hearth 
and  steel  furnaces,  and  forge  furnaces  which  requii*e  a  grade 
of  brick  that  will  stand  great  heat.  From  tests,  the  sample 
of  brick  this  company  will  manufacture  has  stood  all  tests 
perfectly. 

Mr.  William  Kelley,  who  purchased  the  large  tract  of  land 
in  North  Philadelphia,  has  just  started  his  new  70,000  daily 
capacity  soft  mud  brick  plant,  which  has  been  completely 
equipped  by  the  Henry  Martin  Brick  Machine  Manufacturing 
Company,  of  Lancaster,  Pa.  The  outfit  includes  two  100- 
horsepower  Coatesville  boilers,  one  125-horsepower  Corliss 
engine,  with  two  equipments  of  their  heavy  style  “A”  ma¬ 
chine  with  pug  mills,  clay  conveyors,  compound  disintegra¬ 
tors,  with  a  cable  system  for  handling  the  clay  from  the  clay 
banks,  together  with  the  Martin  system  of  handling  and  dry¬ 
ing  soft  mud  brick.  This  plant  is  one  of  the  most  modern, 


labor-saving  equipments  that  has  been  installed  in  that  sec¬ 
tion  of  Pennsylvania. 

Tony  Shombarski,  a  laborer  at  Spear  &  Clark’s  brickyard 
at  Toledo,  Ohio,  was  badly  injured  by  being  caught  in  a 
cave-in  at  the  clay  bank. 

The  walls  of  a  brick  kiln  at  the  plant  of  M.  Shephard,  Can- 
onsburg,  Pa.,  collapsed  when  the  kiln  was  being  filled,  seri¬ 
ously  injuring  three  men. 

The  Hancock  Brick  &  Tile  Co.  has  been  incorporated  to 
manufacture  brick  at  Findlay,  Ohio,  by  D.  E.  Child,  J.  A. 
Gibson,  Daniel  Child,  Roy  B.  Child  and  A.  G.  Fuller. 

The  Lawrenceville  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Lawrenceville,  Va.,  has 
been  organized  by  E.  Tredwell,  G.  R.  Swink  and  W.  C. 
Archer,  witli  $25,000  capital  stock.  The  main  office  of  the 
concern  will  be  at  Norfolk,  Va. 

The  Sugar  Grove  Brick  Company,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  was 
incorporated  Tuesday  with  $125,000  capital  stock,  by  W.  H. 
Hittler,  George  C.  Bohn,  E.  E.  Slater,  B.  L.  Pond  and  C.  E. 
Myers.  They  will  make  all  kinds  of  brick,  tile  and  terra 
cotta. 

John  B.  Rose,  president  of  the  Rose  Brick  Company,  of 
Roseton,  N.  Y.,  is  being  prominently  mentioned  for  State  Sen¬ 
ator  from  the  Orange-Roclcland  district.  Brickmakers  are 
just  natural  politicians,  and  we  wish  Mr.  Rose  the  best  of 
success. 

The  brick  plant  of  the  Star  Brick  Co..,  at  Dickerson  Run, 
Pa.,  Avas  completely  destroyed  by  fire  recently,  which  caught 
from  sparks  from  a  passing  engine,  entailing  a  loss  of  $25,000, 
on  which  there  Avas  $6,000  insurance.  The  plant  Avill  be  re¬ 
built  immediately. 

The  Marion  Clay  Pot  Co.,  Marion,  Ind.,  has  been  reorgan¬ 
ized  with  a  neAV  set  of  stockholders,  Avitli  the  exception  of 
Richard  R.  Cramer.  The  directors  are  A.  W.  Rising,  U.  S. 
Shelly  and  Richard  R.  Cramer.  The  capital  stock  of  the 
company  is  $10,000. 

The  plant  of  the  NeAvton-Hamilton  Brick  &  Clay  Co.,  New- 
ton-Hamilton,  I’a.,  is  to  be  improved  in  a  number  of  Avays, 
including  the  building  of  tAvo  kilns.  Orders  are  received  faster 
than  they  can  turn  out  the  brick  and  these  improvements 
A\Till  increase  the  capacity  of  the  plant. 

Alfred  Yates,  general  manager  of  the  ShaAvmut  Paving 
Brick  Works,  Shawmut,  Pa.,  Avrites  that  they  have  oi’ders  for 
all  the  brick  and  block  they  can  make.  They  are  building  a 
number  of  neAV  Yates  kilns,  have  just  installed  an  additional 
machine  from  the  shops  of  E.  M.  Freese  &  Co.,  and  are  making 
a  number  of  other  improvements. 

The  Yucatan  Brick  Company,  Avitli  a  capital  of  $50,000, 
has  been  incorporated  by  William  H.  Walton,  of  Newark,  N. 
J.,  Lindsey  Morris,  of  Philadelphia,  and  Francis  N.  Whitney, 
of  New  York,  with  the  object  of  immediately  establishing 
brick  works  in  Yucatan,  at  a  point  easily  accessible  by  rail, 
and  near  the  city  of  Merida,  Mexico. 

Up  to  the  beginning  of  June  the  American  Enameled  Brick 
Co.,  of  1  Madison  avenue,  NeAV  York  City,  had  closed  for  this 
season  delivery  orders  for  over  700,000  bricks.  In  addition  to 
this,  they  have  uoav  a  contract  for  600,000  bricks  for  the  entire 
exterior  of  the  new  Frick  building  annex  in  Pittsburgh,  in¬ 
cluding  tAvo  facades  and  tAvo  sides  of  the  building,  forming 
light  shafts.  The  brick  in  this  work  will  be  of  a  special  char¬ 
acter,  mottled  brick  in  emulation  of  granite  finish;  complete 
delivery  to  be  made  in  two  months.  The  company  has  also 
closed  orders  for  a  total  of  297,000  bricks  for  the  following 
named  cities:  Columbus,  Cincinnati  and  Hamilton,  Ohio; 
Philadelphia,  AllentoA\*n  and  East  Liberty,  Pa.;  Olneyville,  R. 
I.;  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Sioux  City,  Ioavu;  Rio  Janeiro,  South 
America,  and  deliveries  of  second  quality  brick  for  various 
public  schools  in  Ne>v  York. 

The  Celadon  Roofing  Tile  Co.,  NeAV  York,  N.  Y.,  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  plant  of  the  Imperial  Clay  Company  located  at 
NeAV  Lexington,  Ohio.  The  sales  office  for  roofing  tile  will 
be  located  in  New  York,  but  the  sales  office  for  brick,  as  well 
as  the  operating  and  financial  conduct  of  the  business,  will 
remain  in  Cleveland,  Ohio.  In  announcing  the  deal,  Mr.  Wm. 
R.  Clarke,  Secretary  the  Celadon  Company,  says:  “The  neces- 
sity  of  this  move  Avas  owing  to  our  inability  to  take  care  of 
a  rapidly  groAving  business  Avith  the  present  capacity  of  the 
Alfred  plant,  located  at  Alfred,  N.  Y.,  and  the  imperative  de¬ 
mand  for  an  immediate  increased  output.  By  acquiring  the 
NeAV  Lexington  plant  we  have  trebled  our  capacity  and 
secured  a  product  the  character  of  which  is  exactly  similar 
to  our  OAvn,  both  being  the  highest  grade  roofing  tile  on  the 

[continued  on  page  164.] 
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No.  iOS.  Stiff  Mud  Flat  Car.  Steel  Deck. 
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No.  114.  Sand  Lime  Brick  Car.  Channel  Frame. 


CP 


No.  1025.  Steel  Frog. 


The  Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co., 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 

Manufacturers  of  Steel  Dryer  Cars  of  all  Descriptions  and  Equipments  for  Hot  Air 
Dryers,  including  Rail,  Frogs,  Switches,  Steel  Ties,  Portable  Track,  Etc. 

Also  Transfer  Cars,  Turntables,  Clay  and  Dump  Cars. 


No.  A.  Flanged  Pallet 


No.  142.  Transfer  Car. 
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No.  147.  Checkered  Steel  Top  Turntable. 
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market.  In  addition  to  the  roofing  tile  the  New  Lexington 
plant  will  continue  the  manufacture  of  its  high  grade  face 
brick.” 

S.  L.  Speck  No.  9  Chesterfield  Street,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  writes 
the  Clay- Worker  that  he  is  in  the  market  for  brick  machinery 
and  will  be  pleased  to  receive  catalogs  and  quotations. 

D.  E.  Brooks,  a  prominent  brick  manufacturer  of  Paines- 
ville,  Ohio,  died  August  5tli  after  an  illness  of  six  weeks.  He 
was  fifty -nine  years  old,  and  is  survived  by  a  wife  and 
daughter. 

A.  C.  Ochs  contemplates  making  additions  and  improve¬ 
ments  at  his  brick  plant  at  Springfield,  Minn.,  that  will  enable 
him  to  make  drain  tile  and  sewer  pipe  next  season  as  well 
as  building  brick. 

The  Roanoke  Brick  Works,  Roanoke,  Va.,  report  an  unusu¬ 
ally  busy  year.  They  have  ordered  machinery  that  will  more 
than  double  their  present  capacity  and  the  woi*k  of  installing 
same  will  begin  at  once. 

Kendall  &  Flick.  Washington,  D.  C.,  miners  and  dealers  in 
manganese  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  clay  wares,  report  that 
so  far  the  season  has  been  a  very  busy  and  satisfactory  one  to 
them.  They  have  supplied  many  large  briekmaking  firms  with 
manganese  and  are  prepared  to  duplicate  or  repeat  ad  libitum. 
They  solicit  correspondence  from  all  who  use  such  materials. 


A  HOLLOW  BRICK  WALL  PROPOSITION. 


There  was  at  least  one  instance  in  the  building  operations 
this  spring  where  an  architect  and  the  man  he  was  building 
for,  came  to  a  decided  difference  of  opinion  on  a  subject  that 
should  interest  every  brick  manufacturer,  as  it  concerned  the 
matter  of  building  a  hollow  brick  wall.  The  architect,  who 
had  drawn  plans  for  a  two-story  brick  dwelling,  proposed  to 
build  an  eleven  inch  wall  composed  of  two  rows  of  brick, 
one  outside  and  one  inside,  tied  together  with  metal  ties, 
leaving  approximately  a  three-inch  air  space  or  hollow  in  the 
center  of  the  wall.  When  the  attention  of  the  man  for  whom 
these  plans  were  drawn  was  called  to  the  matter  he  put  his 
foot  down  on  it  in  a  very  decided  manner  and  simply  would 
not  stand  for  any  such  construction.  Now,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  country  has  had  the  subject  of  hollow  concrete 
building  blocks  kept  persistently  before  it  all  this  spring,  by 
enterprising  machinery  builders  and  by  cement  manufacturers 
who  are  interested  in  increasing  the  consumption  of  cement, 
this  subject  of  hollow  brick  walls  is  one  that  should  be  in¬ 
teresting  enough  to  brick  manufacturers  to  inspire  thorough 
investigation  as  to  its  merits.  This  question,  too,  is  one 
that  is  entirely  apart  from  that  of  building  hollow  or  venti¬ 
lated  walls  with  especialy  designed  blocks  produced  from 
clay,  for  it  involves  the  possibilities  of  using  ordinary  brick 
and  building  therewith  a  hollow  wall  which  may  or  may 
not  have  certain  advantages.  Is  such  a  wall  as  the  one  in¬ 
dicated  above  a  safe  wall  to  build?  If  so,  what  are  its  ad¬ 
vantages?  Can  it  be  built  cheaper  than  a  solid  wall?  If  so, 
how  much  cheaper?  Is  it  better  than  a  solid  wall?  If  so, 
wherein  lies  the  advantage?  If  a  wall  of  the  kind  indicated 
above  is  not  a  safe  or  desirable  one  to  build  of  brick,  is  there 
some  better  plan  by  which  a  hollow  brick  wall  may  be  built 
for  a  house  of  this  kind  that  will  present  advantages  over  the 
ordinary  solid  brick  wall?  There  is  in  this  bunch  of  questions 
at  least  enough  to  suggest  the  fact  that  there  are  possibilities 
in  the  architectural  field  that  make  it  worth  while  for  brick 
manufacturers  to  give  a  little  more  attention  to  this  matter, 
both  individually  and  collectively.  There  are  certainly  other 
questions,  too,  which  the  brickmaker  and  the  architect  may 
wrestle  with  to  advantage.  In  fact,  there  are  probably  more 
opportunities  in  the  architectural  field  than  many  of  us  have 
any  idea  of,  and  if  there  are  such  opportunities  there  is  no 

question  whatever  but  that  once  the  brick  manufacturers 
get  thoroughly  interested  in  the  subject  and  give  it  their 
attention,  individually  and  collectively,  through  the  National 
and  State  Associations,  they  will  soon  be  unearthed.  The 


main  point  is  to  get  the  ball  started — to  get  more  general 
interest  in  this  subject  aroused — for  once  we  get  the  bright 
lights  of  the  trade  busy  at  this  matter  the  rest  will  be  easy; 
for  when  once  the  trade  sets  itself  to  do  things,  it  generally 
does  them  thoroughly  and  gets  good  results.  There  is  a 
chance,  too,  that  in  threshing  out  this  subject  we  may  develop 
some  important  ideas  bearing  directly  on  the  subject  of  the 
cost  of  laying  brick  walls,  which  would  make  the  work  of 
double  value. 


A  NEW  CLAY  WASHING  MACHINE. 


Charles  B.  Herrick,  of  Utica,  Ill.,  and  .T.  W.  Baldwin,  of 
Ottawa,  Ill.,  have  been  granted  a  patent  on  a  clay  washing 
machine  which  they  claim  will  work  a  revolution  in  the  man¬ 
ufacture  of  brick  and  tile.  They  are  having  a  machine  built 
to  ascertain  if  there  are  any  defects  in  the  practical  working 
of  it,  and  will  in  time  put  the  machine  on  the  market.  The 
clay  washing  machine  comprises  a  suitable  frame,  a  stationary 
tank  secured  in  position  by  the  frame  and  having  a  discharg¬ 
ing  orifice  at  its  lower  end  and  adapted  to  be  filled  with  water 
in  combination  with  a  perforated  tank  rotably  mounted  in  the 
upper  end  of  the  stationary  tank.  Then  there  is  a  vertical 
agitator  blade  intended  to  cut  the  clay  as  it  passes  into  the 
perforated  tank.  A  diaphragm  separates  the  upper  and  lower 
parts  of  the  stationary  tank,  whereby  the  water  below  the 
diaphragm  will  be  left  unagitated.  The  principal  purpose  of 
the  machine  is  to  separate  the  stones  from  the  clay  by  means 
of  water.  The  clay  dissolved  passes  through  a  screen,  the  clay 
passing  through  and  refuse  and  the  stones  removed  by  an 
automatic  shovel. 


JEFFREY’S  Swing  Hammer  Pulverizers  are  fully  illus¬ 
trated  and  described  in  a  neat  folder  recently  issued  by  the 
Jeffrey  Manufacturing  Company,  Columbus,  Ohio.  Readers  of 
The  Clay-Worker  who  want  a  machine  for  crushing  shale, 
lime,  stone,  fireclay,  etc.,  are  requested  to  write  them  for  a 
copy  of  this  leaflet.  It  also  illustrates  the  Jeffrey  roll  crushers 
for  crushing  coal,  made  in  many  sizes.  A  similar  leaflet  is 
devoted  to  Jeffrey  elevating  and  screening  outfits.  They 
make  an  endless  variety  of  conveying  appliances,  and  solicit 
corespondence  in  regard  to  same. 


Hampton’sPatent  Down  Draft  Kilns 

BURN  99  %  HARD  BRICK. 

This  is  the  daily  experience  of  those  using  these  kilns.  Hamp¬ 
ton  Kilns  are  cheap  to  construct  and  are  great  fuel  and  labor- 
savers.  Perfect  burns  from  top  to  bottom,  with  no  over-burned 
brick  around  the  bags.  It  will  cost  you  little  to  investigate  and 
may  save  you  much  loss. 

Old  kilns  easily  changed.  Plans  furnished. 

Pittsburg  Kiln  Construction  Co., 
West  Elizabeth,  Pa. 


THE  RENZ  PATENT  MALLEABLE  IRON  HOOP  LUO. 

Quickest  and  easiest  applied.  Hoop  lays  flat  against  Tank  Stave  or 
Brick  of  Kiln.  Made  of  one  piece  only.  Bolt  never  bends. 


(Patent  allowed.) 

For  particulars  and  price  address 

CYPRESS  TANK  CO..  Mobile,  Ala.,  U.  S.  A. 

Manufacturers  of  Cypress  Tanks  and  Steel  Towers. 
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FOR  SALE.  WANTED,  ETC. 

Advertising  rates  in  this  Column  25 
cents  a  line,  or  4  cents  a  word  each 
insertion;  about  seven  words  make  a 
line.  Cash  should  accompany  the  ad¬ 
vertisement  to  insure  insertion.  No 
ad  inserted  for  less  than  $1.00. 


FOR  SALE— A  nine-foot  dry  pan.  but  little  used, 
and  a  bargain.  S.  S.  RUSTON, 

8  1a  1278  The  Bastable,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE. 

100  single  deck  cars,  three  transfer  cars  and 
one  centrifugal  pump.  O.  W.  DUNLAP, 

8  tf  d  Bloomington,  Ill. 


WANTED— Position  as  superintendent  of  brick 
plant.  Stiff  mud,  dry  press  or  soft  mud.  Can 
burn  with  either  coal  or  wood.  Can  build  or  re¬ 
construct  plants.  References  the  best.  Address 
8  1  d  T,  Care  Clay -Worker. 


WANTED —Practical  bricklayer  of  30  years’  ex¬ 
perience  is  open  for  engagement  as  supervising 
constructor.  Any  kind  of  kilns  or  furnaces. 
Thoroughly  understands  working  from  engin¬ 
eers’  plans.  Address  KILNS, 

8  1c  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED —  Assistance  to  organize  fire  brick 
enterprise.  Middle  West  location.  Thriving 
city.  Unlimited  fire  clay;  good  quality.  Excel 
lent  shipping  point.  Coal  district.  Address 

ENTERPRISE, 

8  1c  Care  Clay- Worker. 


FOR  SALE. 

Profitably  running  brick  plant,  25  M  capacity. 
Ready  sale  for  entire  product.  Owners  have 
larger  interests  requiring  attention. 

TERRE  HAUTE  PRESSED  BRICK  CO., 

7  tf  d  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 


FOR  SALE — One  of  the  finest  equipped,  best 
located  dry  press  brickyards  in  Illinois ; 
good  prices  ;  plenty  of  orders ;  capacity  20,- 
000  per  day  ;  only  three  years  old ;  $25,000. 
Located  in  one  of  the  best  towns  in  Southern 
Illinois ;  plant  making  money ;  best  of  rea¬ 
sons  for  selling.  Address  DRY  PRESS, 

6  3  dm  Care  Clay- Worker. 


FOR  SALE. 

One  Brewer  Disintegrator,  good  icondition. 
Sell  cheap.  Address  T.  C. 

7  2  d  Care  Clay- Worker. 


FOR  SALE. 

Plans  for  round  down-draft  kilns  for  burn¬ 
ing  brick  and  tile.  GEO.  M.  KRIC.K, 

6  0c  Decatur,  Ind. 


FOR  SALE— A  fine  deposit  of  Talc  about  two 
miles  from  railroad :  also  a  Mica  proposition. 
THE  BLUEMONT  LAND  CO- 
SI  d  Asheville,  N.  C. 


FOR  SALE— The  kaolin,  flint  and  feldspar  in¬ 
terests  in  the  largest  deposits  in  Western  North 
Carolina.  Apply  The  Bluemont  Land  Co., 

8  1  d  Asheville,  N.  C. 


FOR  SALE— One  return  flue  boiler  36-in.  x  10  ft. 
One  Atlas  Engine  7-in.  x  10-in.,  and  all  necessary 
fixtures.  For  particulars  address 

ROLLA  McCUBBIN, 

8  1  cm  Breckenridge,  Mo. 


WANTED —  Experienced  man  who  can  erect 
plant  to  manufacture  patent  plaster,  and  put 
same  in  successful  operation.  Address 

The  Cumberland  Granite  Brick  Co- 
72  d  Cumberland,  Md. 


WANTED  —  Established  mercantile,  manufac¬ 
turing  or  milling  business.  Will  pay  cash. 
Give  full  particulars  and  lowest  cash  price.  Ad¬ 
dress  DEARBORN, 

6  tf  d  Care  Clay- Worker. 


WANTED  — A  sorter  and  shader  to  handle  light 
and  mottled  face  brick.  Address,  with  full  in¬ 
formation  as  to  experience,  references,  and  wages 
expected. 

Versailles  Fire  Brick  and  Clay  Mfg.  Co., 

7  2  d  Versailles,  Mo. 


FOR  SALE— On  advantageous  terms,  exception¬ 
ally  desirable  clay  lands  and  brick  manufac¬ 
turing  plant  in  Georgia.  An  unusual  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  brick  and  tile  manufacturers.  Address 
BRICK  AND  TILE, 

6  3  cm  83  Hillyer  St.,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE— Brickyard  in  Mississippi  town  of 
5,000  population,  where  the  demand  for  brick  is 
greater  than  the  supply.  Plenty  of  good  clay  to 
run  plant  for  twenty  years.  Reason  for  selling, 
owner  cannot  give  business  his  personal  atten¬ 
tion.  Address  MISSISSIPPI, 

8  3  cm  Care  Clay- Worker. 


WANTED— Position  as  superintendent  of  brick 
works.  Am  engaged  at  present  but  would  like 
a  change.  Understand  soft  mud.  stiff  mud  and 
dry  press  machinery;  up  draft,  down  draft  and 
continuous  kilns.  Good  references.  Reply, 
stating  salary.  EXPERIENCE, 

8 1 2p  ‘  Care  Clay- Worker 


FOR  SALE. 

Write  E.  D.  Clark  &  Co.  for  new  and  second¬ 
hand  machinery,  brickyard  supplies  of  all  kinds. 
7  tf  d  Morenci,  Mich. 


FOR  SALE  —  2.000  cords  of  good  dry  wood  at 
Pocahontas,  Ill.,  on  Vandalia  Railroad.  Address 

P.  M.  JOHNSTON, 

8  1c  St.  Elmo,  Ill. 


FOR  SALE— One  12-foot  pug  mill,  American  Clay 
Machinery  Company's  Brick  Machine.Raymond 
represses,  iron  brick  cars,  pallets,  etc. 

8  1  p  BOX  1048,  Worcester,  Mass. 


WANTED  —  Good  branehmaker  for  Pacific  Coast 
plant;  pay  $2.75  per  day.  Write 

LITTLE  FALLS  FIRE  CLAY  CO., 

7  3d  Box  28,  Tacoma,  Wash. 


ENGINE  FOR  SALE— One  14-in.  x  18-in.  80  h.  p. 
Frost  Engine.  Only  used  a  short  time. 

The  American  Clay  Machinery  Co., 

7  2  1  Bucyrus,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE— One  ‘-999”  Raymond  Brick  Machine 
with  automatic  cutter  cutting  table,  in  excel¬ 
lent  condition,  will  be  sold  cheap.  Apply 
Shawmut  Vitrified  Paving  Brick  Works, 

8  tf  d  Shawmut,  Elk  County,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE— Profitably  running  brick  and  tile 
plant,  25.000  capacity.  Ready  sale  for  entire 
product.  Owners  have  other  interests  requiring 
their  attention.  Clermont  Brick  &  Tile  Works, 

8  3  1  p  Clermont,  Iowa. 


WANTED  TO  BUY— Second-hand  combination 
brick  machine,  capacity  about  30,000  to  40,000 
per  day.  State  price,  also  where  machine  can  be 
seen.  Address  CASH  BUYER, 

8  1  L  Care  Clay- Worker. 


WANTED— A  practical  pottery  man  with  small 
capital,  at  Lancaster,  Ohio.  A  good  thing  for 
right  man.  Call  on  or  write  H.  B.  PETERS, 

National  Bank,  Lancaster,  Ohio, 

8  1  dm  Or  1167  Park  Ave.,  Newport,  Ky. 


FOR  SALE  —  A  well  located  tract  of  15  acres  of 
clay  adapted  to  the  manufacture  of  paving 
brick.  Excellent  shipping  facilities,  cheap  fuel, 
plenty  of  water.  Price  low  and  terms  reasonable. 
Address  MARTIN, 

8  1  cm  Care  Clay- Worker. 


FOR  SALE  —  Fire  Brick,  Floor  Brick.  Kiln 
Bands,  T  Rails  16  lb.  Also  15  x  24  Mansfield 
rocker  valve  engine,  with  boiler,  pump  and  shaft¬ 
ing,  all  in  good  condition,  at  a  bargain. 

Inquire  L.  P.  BATTEFELD, 

8  1  d  Bucyrus,  Ohio. 


WANTED. 

Position  as  superintendent  or  manager  of  a 
brick  plant  by  a  man  who  thoroughly  under¬ 
stands  the  manufacture  of  fine  front  brick  by 
either  the  dry  press  or  stiff  mud  process,  fire  brick 
or  common  brick  Understands  the  operation  of 
all  kinds  of  machines,  the  building  of  up  and 
down-draft  kilns  and  the  succesfull  operation  of 
same,  and  a  good  handler  of  labor.  Address 
8  1  p  J.  M.  C.,  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE. 

1  Chambers'  No.  4  Brick  Machine. 

1  Friction  Hoist,  complete. 

2  Western  Dump  Cars. 

1  Chambers  Pug  Mill. 

1  Atlas,  plain  side  crank,  engine,  cylinder 
14x20. 

All  of  the  above  have  only  been  used  one  year, 
and  will  sell  cheap  f.  o.  b.  Jacksonville.  Address 
GEO.  R.  FOSTER,  JR., 

7  3c  Jacksonville,  Fla. 


FOR  SALE. 

One  9-ft.  diameter  Raymond  Dry  Pan,  with  14- 
in.  x  48-in.  friction  clutch  pulley. 

One  extra  set  crushers  for  dry  pan,  10-in.  face, 
48-in.  diameter,  3%-in.  bore. 

One  Link  Belt  Conveyor,  8-in.  buckets  25  feet 
long,  with  boot  and  gears  complete. 

One  revolving  screen,  3  ft.  diameter,  9  ft.  long, 
with  gears  and  shafting  complete. 

One  4-in.  x  10-in.  Farrell  Foundry  and  Machine 
Co.’s  Stone  Crusher  No.  202. 

150  pallet  racks  for  side  rack  cars,  made  of  1-in. 
x  F4-in.  angle  iron. 

The  above  machinery  nearly  new,  being  in  use 
only  two  months,  and  will  be  sold  in  whole  or  in 
part,  f.  o.  b.  cars  South  River,  N.  J.  Address 

ROOM  913, 

8  1  d  Whitehall  Bldg.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


We  Manufacture 

These  Buckets 

In  All  Styles,  Sizes  and  Gauges. 

Orders  Shipped  Promptly. 

COLD  ROLLED 

SPIRAL  STEEL  CONVEYOR. 


we  Also  Make  shafting,  WEARS  BEST,  Costs  No  More. 

Pulleys,  Friction  Clutches,  WE  MAKE  this  Conveyor  in  All  Styles 

Sprocket  Wheels,  etc.  and  Gauges. 

Skillin  &  Richards  Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago. 


SALEM  BUCKETS 


Continued  on  Next  Page. 
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WANTED,  FOR  SALE,  ETC. 


CLAYLANDS  FOR  SALE. 

Flint  clays,  shale,  soft  fire  clays  and  coal.  Ap¬ 
ply  to  McMANN  &  BLACK, 

4  tf  d  Shawmut,  Elk  County,  Pa. 


Books  for  Brickmakers 


WANTED  —  Sewer  pipe  setter  for  Pacific  Coast 
plant;  pay  ¥2.75  per  day.  Write 

LITTLE  FALLS  FIRE  CLAY  CO.. 

7  3d  Box  28,  Tacoma,  Wash. 


FOR  SALE— Two  4-Mould  Style  F  American  Clay 
Machinery  Dry  Presses  in  good  order.  Have 
made  about  one  million  brick.  Reason  for  selling 
is  that  clay  is  not  suited  for  dry  press.  A  bargain 
for  some  one.  Address 

Versailles  Fire  Brick  and  Clay  Mfg.  Co., 

7  2  d  Versailles,  Mo. 


“CLAY  GLAZES  AND  ENAnELS,”  H.  R.  Grlffen .  $3.00 

“BRICKnAKERS’  MANUAL,”  Morrison  and  Reep .  3.00 

“BRlCKHAKINa  AND  BURNING,”  J.  W.  Crary,  Sr .  a.50 

“TABLE  OP  ANALYSES  OP  CLAYS,”  Alfred  Crossley .  1.00 

“VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICK”  H.  A.  Wheeler,  E.  n .  1.00 

“PRACTICAL  FARM  DRAINAGE,”  C.  G.  Elliott .  1.00 


Mailed,  postage  free,  on  receipt  of  price; 


FOR  SALE. 

One  9-foot  dry  pan,  iron  frame. 

One  revolving  screen. 

One  Miller  hand-press. 

THE  T.  B.  TOWNSEND  BRICK  AND 
CONTRACTING  COMPANY, 

6  tf  dT  Zanesville,  Ohio. 


T.  A.  RANDALL  &  CO., 

PUBLISHERS, 


FOR  SALE. 

3  Bonnot  Double  Die  Steam  Represses. 

1  Columbian  (Raymond)  Double  Die  Steam 

Repress. 

2  Penfield  Single  Die  Steam  Represses. 

1  Wellington  Granulator. 

40  Rack  cars.  Write  R.  W.  T., 

5  tf  d  Care  Clay  Worker. 


FOR  SALE  CHEAP. 

Second-hand  Machinery. 

One  No.  1  Monarch  Brick  Machine. 

One  Extra  Heavy  Quaker  Machine  and  Pug 
Mill. 

One  J.  D.  Fate  Co.’s  Hummer  Combined  Brick 
and  Tile  Machine,  with  brick  cutting  table. 

J.  W.  HENSLEY, 

4  tf  L  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


IINDI/\IN/\F>OLIS,  IND. 


Why  not  wash  your  clay  and  eliminate  losses  caused  by 
Sulphur  Balls,  Iron  Pyrites  or  Unequal  Mixture? 

The  “Crossley”  process  will  save  money  for  you,  as  it 
has  for  others. 

The  Crossley  Mfg.  Co., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 


FOR  SALE. 

Modern  and  up-to-date  soft  mud  brick 
plant,  in  active  operation.  There  is  exposed 
an  inexhaustible  amount  of  blue  shale  that 
makes  the  finest  of  pavers,  blocks,  front  and 
building  brick.  I  have  samples  of  this  shale 
from  Bucyrus,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  show¬ 
ing  what  it  will  make ;  shale  experts  from 
various  parts  of  the  country  all  pronounce 
the  shale  of  the  very  best. 

C.  W.  SIMONDS, 

6  6c  Office,  Geneva  R.  F.  D.,  Ohio. 


CLAY  WASHING 

POTTERY 

TILE 


MACHINERY 


TRENTON,  N.  J., 
U.  S.  A. 


You  Want  the  Best: 


FOR  SAFE. 

One  Stedman  40-inch  Disintegrator,  cost 
$600 ;  is  in  first-class  condition  ;  was  in¬ 
stalled  and  used  for  one  week.  Will  sell 
at  great  sacrifice. 

The  Charles  Mill  Supply  Company, 

15  So.  William  St., 

7  tf  dm  New  York  City.  ' 


Particularly  if  it  costs  no  more.  CLINTON  — 
the  genuine — with  the  “Little  Yellow  Side=La» 
bel”  costs  no  more.  Be  sure  you  get  it  always. 


SWITCHES  FOR  SALE. 

Right  and  left  hand  one,  two  and  three  way 
switches  of  various  gauges,  radius  and  weight 
rail,  at  special  prices. 

THE  ATLAS  CAR  &  MFG.  CO., 

7  1  d  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE. 

One  Martin  style  B  soft  mud  machine 
with  pug  mill. 

One  Anderson  soft  mud  steam  power  ma¬ 
chine. 

Two  Monarch  soft  mud  machines. 

One  hand  cutting  table. 

One  Iron  horse  steam  power  soft  mud  ma¬ 
chine. 

One  iron  steam  power  soft  mud  machine. 

One  60  h.  p.  boiler  soft  mud  machine. 

One  35  h.  p.  boiler  and  one  25  h.  p.  engine. 

One  20  foot  two-flue  boiler. 

One  24-lt.  gasoline  machine. 

One  hand  repress,  one  disintegrator,  one 
double  die  Leader  power  repress.  All  these 
have  been  overhauled  and  are  in  first-class 
condition,  practically  as  good  as  new. 

THE  HORTON  MFG  CO., 

Palnesvllle,  Ohio. 


Out*  Idea  is  Yours  if  You  Clfish 

What  sort  of  fuel  do  you  use?  It  doesn’t  matter  to  us! 

How  do  you  burn  it?  It  doesn’t  matter, 

Because  we  can  control  the  heat  after  it’s  made  with  any  fuel  in  any  kiln- 
furnace. 

The  Brett  Improved  Flue  System  will  enable  you  to  direct  said  heat  to  any  part 
of  the  Kiln  at  any  stage  of  the  burn. 

Have  you  had  trouble?  Do  you  get  the  percentage  of  marketable  prod¬ 
uct  you  should  ? 

We  have  the  remedy  and  its  a  specific.  It  will  cost  you  nothing  to  consult 

J.  P.  Bpadley  &  Co.,  Tlecu  Cumberland,  W.  Va. 


4  tf  d 
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FIRE  C  Li  A  Y. 

Red  and  white  vitreous,  tile,  terra  cotta,  enameled  brick, 
and  all  varieties  of  stoneware  clays,  including-  the  decorative 
and  art  pottery  fire  clays. 

Being  centrally  located  can  quote  prices,  quality  consid¬ 
ered,  that  defy  competition. 

Prices  and  samples  free  upon  request. 
Correspondence  solicited. 

Chas.  T.  Ricks,  Drake,  Ill. 


Pittsburg 

Standard  Dry  and  Wet  Pans  and  Crushers 


For  Brick,  Ter¬ 
ra  Cotta,  Sand, 
Cement,  Etc. 

When  writing  for 
Prices,  state  kind  of 
Clay  or  Material  to 
be  ground  and  capac¬ 
ity  required. 

PHILLIPS  & 
McLaren, 

Proprietors, 

Fisher  Engine, 
Foundry  and 
Machine  Works, 

24th  aad  Smallman  Sts 

PITTSBURG,  PA. 

Eastern  Sales  Agents, 

Borton  and 
Tierney  Company, 

Stephen  Girard  Bldg. 
Philadelphia,  Pa 


THE  BOSS  SYSTEM 

OF  BURNING  BRICK. 


FOR  SALE,  WANTED,  ETC. 

FOR  SALE  CHEAP. 

One  Pen  field  Pug  Mill. 

One  5-ft.  Grinding  Bed. 

One  9-ft.  Dry  Pan  Crusher. 

One  Wet  Clay  Crusher. 

One  Centennial  Brick  and  Tile  Ma¬ 
chine,  cut-off  table,  dies,  etc. 

One  Henry  Martin  Common  Brick 
Machine. 

Fifteen  Carnell  Hand  Presses. 

OneWhittaker  Semi-Dry  Press  Ma¬ 
chine,  with  conveyor  belts,  pulley, 
etc.,  complete. 

One  wash  mill,  i  Rumsey  Pump, 
i  Worthington  Duplex  Pump,  125 
horsepower  boiler,  water  heater,  steel 
water  tank,  170  dryer  cars,  5  transfer 
ears,  10  tons  rails,  pulleys,  shafting, 
hangers,  wheelbarrows,  dump  carts, 
pallets,  kiln  bands,  fire  brick,  fire 
slats,  etc.,  etc. 

Will  sell  entire  plant  or  any  part 
at  very  low  price.  Machinery  in  ex¬ 
cellent  order. 

PAUL  W.  WILLIAMS, 

Or  R.  H.  RHEINLANDER, 
8  3  dm  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— One  Soft  Mud  Hercules  Brick  Ma¬ 
chine,  good  as  new;  only  used  six  months.  Big 
bargain.  Address  BOX  596, 

8  1  d  Anderson,  Ind. 


WANTED— By  a  practical  and  experienced  man 
position  as  superintendent  of  brick  plant.  Prac¬ 
tical  on  machinery  and  clay,  bank  to  kiln.  Ad¬ 
dress  BOX  99, 

8  1  cm  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED— Position  by  practical  man  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  all  the  details  in  the  manufacture  of 
wall  and  floor  tile  or  enamels  and  glazes  for  all 
clay  goods.  Proof  of  ability.  California  pre¬ 
ferred.  Address  C, 

8  1  cm  Care  Clay- Worker. 


ENGINES  AND  BOILERS. 

A  large  assortment  of  new  and  rebuilt  engines 
and  boilers,  all  sizes  and  styles,  at  low  prices. 
Send  specifications  of  your  requirements  and  we 
will  make  you  a  special  proposition. 

THE  RANDLE  MACHINERY  CO., 

7  tf  dm  1735  Powers  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE  CHEAP. 

One  30  h.  p.  engine.  One  40  h.  p.  boiler.  One 
“New  Departure”  Brick  and  Tile  Machine,  with 
tile  dies  from  3-in.  to  20-in.,  and  with  both  end- 
cut  and  side-cut  brick  attachments  and  cutting 
table.  The  above  are  in  good  running  order,  in 
excellent  condition,  and  will  be  sold  at  a  bargain. 

The  Richwood  Clay  Manufacturing  Co.. 

8  tf  d  Richwood,  Ohio. 


A  Testimonial  Letter  from  one  of  our  Customers. 

Muncie,  Ind.,  Nov.  9,  1904. 

Mr.  John  C.  Boss,  Elkhart,  Ind. : 

Dear  Sir — It  gives  me  pleasure  to  recommend  your  system  of  burning  brick  to  any 
brickmaker  who  is  using  an  up-draft  system.  It  may  be  just  as  good  for  down-draft, 
but  I  cannot  speak  from  experience.  Respectfully  yours, 

THE  BENNETT  BRICK  CO. 

Per  B.  W.  Bennett,  Pres. 


Catalogue  descriptive  of  the  BOSS  METHOD,  containing  testimonial  letters,  to  be  had  for 
the  asking. 

JOHN  C.  BOSS, 


WANTED  BY  ESTABLISHED 
BRICK  DEALER  IN 
BALTIMORE. 

Exclusive  Agency  for  Brick  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

Dry  Press  F'ire  Flashed,  Standard 
and  Romans. 

Stiff  Mud  Repressed  Red,  Standard 
and  Romans. 

Stiff  Mud  Repressed  Light  Buff, 
Standard  and  Romans. 

Stiff  Mud  Repressed  White,  Stand¬ 
ard  and  Romans. 

Address  BALTIMORE, 

8  1  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 


Office:  Room  405  Monger  Block. 


ELKHART.  IND. 
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FOR  SALE,  WANTED,  ETC. 


CLAYWORKING  PLANTS  FOR  SALE 
IN  ALL  PARTS  OF  U.  S. 

Good  money-makiDg  plants  are  all  we  handle. 
We  have  some  fine  locations  for  New  Plants. 
Let  us  handle  your  FOR  SALE  property,  IE  IT 
IS  GOOD.  Western  Clay  Development  Co., 
.  Van  Meter,  Iowa. 


FOR  SALE. 

Books  for  brickmakers.  Inexperienced 
workmen  will  find  them  a  source  of  valuable 
information.  “Brickmakers’  Manual,”  $3.00 
— a  practical  treatise  on  the  everyday  details 
of  brickmaking.  “Clay  Glazes  and  Enamels,” 
$5.00 — tells  how  to  glaze  and  enamel  brick 
and  gives  valuable  receipts.  “Sixty  Years 
a  Brickmaker,”  $2.50 — a  chronicle  of  the 
experiences  of  a  successful  veteran  brick- 
maker  and  able  writer.  “Vitrified  raving 
Brick,”  $1.00 — tells  all  about  the  best  ma¬ 
terials  for  and  methods  of  manufacturing 
paving  brick.  “Tables  of  Analyses  of  Clays,” 
$1.00 — gives  the  analyses  of  many  American 
and  European  clays.  Any  or  all  of  these 
books  mailed,  postage  prepaid,  on  receipt  of 
price.  Write  for  list  of  other  valuable 
books  for  clayworkers.  Address 

T.  A.  RANDALL  &  CO., 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


See  additional  ads.  under  Table  of  Contents 


Roofing  Tile  Machinery. 

Special  Auger  Press  for  shingle  tiles, 
with  table  automatically  cutting  and 
punching  nail-holes. 

Special  stiff  mud  machinery  for  smaller 
capacity  and  horse  driving. 

Lubricating  Brick 
Dies  fitting  dry 
press  ?s  of  any  sys¬ 
tem  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  perfor¬ 
ated  bricks. 

MUELLER  BROS., 

39  South  Channing  Ave.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


VANDUZEN’S  PATENT 
STEAM  JET  PUMPS. 

Lowest  priced  reliable  steam- 
jet  pump  in  the  world.  Espe¬ 
cially  serviceable  for  Quarries, 
Brickyards,  Mines,  for  elevating 
or  forcing  water  from  ponds, 
pits, excavations, tube 
or  driven  w  e  1 1  s.  No 
valves  to  freeze,  clog 
up  or  get  out  of  order. 
Always  ready  for  in¬ 
stant  use  and  makes  a 
first-class  fire  pump.  All  you 
need  is  a  little  steam.  10  sizes. 
Prices  from  $7.00  to  $75.00.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  Write  for 
Catalogue  H. 

The  E.  W.  Vanduzen  Co., 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


GABRIEL  &  SCHALL 

P.  O.  Box  1712.  205  Pearl  Street. 

NEW  YORK. 

Sole  Importers  in  the  United  States  ot  the 


Precipitated 


Garbonate 
or  Barytes 


Double  Up  and  Down-Draft  Brick  Kiln. 


Something  New  in  Brick 
Kilns  and  Brick  Dryers 

The  Dennis  Double  Chamber  Up  and  Down  Draft 
Brick  Kilns  and  Direct  Heat  and  Hot  Air  Brick 
Dryers  show  many  new  features  that  make  them 
superior  to  all  others. 

Economical,  durable  and  strong  in  construction 
and  operation,  having  many  points  of  advantage 
that  appeal  to  practical  brickmakers. 

Patented  April  14,  1903,  and  Sept.  8,  1903. 

Brick  plants  Installed  and  put  in  operation. 
Write  for  booklet.  Correspondence  solicited. 

F.  W.  DENNIS, 

145  Water  Street,  Norfolk,  Va. 


MANUFACTURERS: 

We  shall  be  glad  to  give  you  information  about  Good  Locations  in  Ala¬ 
bama,  Georgia,  Kentucky,  Mississippi,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
Southern  Illinois,  Southern  Indiana,  Tennessee  and  Virginia,  in  the  terri¬ 
tory  of  the 

Southern  Hallway  and  Hint  &  onto  Railroad 

for  your  industry.  We  have  advantageous  locations  for  almost  every  sort  of 
CLAY  USING  INDUSTRY,  where  Conditions  of  Production  and  Distribu¬ 
tion  are  favorable.  We  have  Fine  Deposits  of  Kaolin  and  Other  Clays, 
Shales,  Cement,  Rock  and  Marl  and  Sand,  Cheap  Transportation  Facilities 
and  Good  Markets. 

M.  V.  RICHARDS, 

Land  and  Industrial  Agent, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

CHAS.  S.  CHASE,  Agent,  M.  A.  HAYS,  Agent, 

722  Chemical  Building,  225  Dearborn  St., 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  Chicago,  III. 


Brick  Pallets. 


It  is  the  opinion  of  the  best  Manufacturers 
that  the  Pallet  System  is  the  most  economical 
method  for  making  bricks.  White  pine 
lumber  is  conceded  to  be  the  best  and  most 
economical  material  for  pallets.  We  make 
them.  A  word  to  the  wise  is  sufficient. 
Send  postal  card  for  circulars. 

Mershon,  Schuette,  Parker  &  Co., 


The  only  preventative  for  scum  and  discolor¬ 
ation  on  Facing  Brick  and  Terra  Cotta,  neu¬ 
tralizing  the  Sulphate  of  Lime  in  the  Clay  and 
Water. 

Circulars  and  Particulars  on  Application. 


Saginaw,  Oast  Side  Mich. 


Conveying,  Elevating  and  Power-Transmitting  Machinery. 


The  only  perfect  spiral  conveyor.  Continuous  flight — no  laps  or  rivets. 
A  Complete  Line  of  the  Best  Supplies. 

Belt,  Chain  and  Cable  Conveyors. 

Ask  for  General  Catalogue. 

H.  W.  CALDWELL  &  SON  CO.,  Chicago. 


Woodward,  Wight  &  Co  ,  Ltd.,  New  Orleans. 


NEW  YORK. 


BEST  QUALITY  MANGANESE,  CAREFULLY  AND  UNIFORMLY  PRE¬ 
PARED  FOR  BRICKMAKING.  WRITE  US  FOR  SAMPLES  AND  PRICES. 


NATIONAL  PAINT  AND  MANGANESE  CO., 

LYNCHBURG,  VA. 

MINERS  AND  GRINDERS. 


Sellman’s  PEBBLE  MILLS 

For  grinding  Raw  Glaze,  Glaze  Frit, 
Fn  a  m  el,  Glass,  Cobaltxim,  Oxides  and 
Colors • 

t^T"  27  years’  experience  in  the  building  of  these  mills. 

QEO.n.  BALL  &  SON,  BROOKLYN?  NAVY.’ 


CARS  and  RAILS 


Railway  Materials  of  All  Kinds  for  Brickyards,  Contractors,  Etc. 


Standard  Steel  Side  Dump  Car. 


We  plan,  build  and  equip  COMPLETE 
RAILWAYS  for  electric,  steam  or  hand- 
power,  for  whatever  purpose,  where 
economical  handling  of  material  is 
required. 

Permanent  and  portable  track,  steel 
rails,  switches,  crossings,  turntables, 
etc. 

Cars  of  all  styles  and  dimensions, 
for  all  purposes. 

We  carry  a  large  stock  on  hand. 


Arthur  Koppel, 


Manufacturer  of  Industrial,  Narrow  and  Stand¬ 
ard  Gauge  Railway  Materials. 

Dept.  3,  66“68  Broad  St.,  New  York 

Steel  Rail,  with  Plates,  Bolts  and  Spikes.  Catalogue  “C”  sent  on  request. 

Branch  Office,  409  Monadnock  Block,  Chicago. 
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EXPERT  SERVICE. 


Practical  information  given  cor * 
reding  faults  in  burning  Building, 
and  Paving  Brick,  Tile  and  Sewer 
Pipe.  Will  you  save  hundreds  or 
thousands  of  dollars  by  spending  a 
few  dollars  for  my  advice?  If  so, 
address  ANTON  VOGT, 

Pomona,  N.  C. 


The  Department  of 
Clayworking  and  Ceramics 

Established  by  the  Legislature 
in  1902  at  the 

Dew  Jersey  state  Collegt, 

RUTGEKS  COLLEGE. 

NEW  BRUNSWICK,  N.  J. 

Has  a  modern  and  complete  equipment  for 
practical  and  theoretical  instruction  in  the 
clay  working  Industries.  Two  courses  have 
been  provided:  the  regular  course  of  four 
years ;  a  short  course  of  two  years,  designed  for 
the  young  man  who  has  had  practical  experi¬ 
ence  in  clayworking. 

C.  W.  PARMELEE,  B.  Sc.,  Director. 
AUSTIN  SCOTT,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  President. 


BOOKS  FOB  BOW. 

“CLAY  GLAZES  AND  ENAMELS,” 
. H.  R.  Griffen.  $5.00 

“BR1CKMAKERS'  MANUAL .  . 

. Morrison  and  Reep.  3.00 

“BRICKMAKING  AND  BURNING,” 
. J.  W.  Crary,  Sr.  2.50 

“TABLE  OF  ANALYSES  OF 

CLAYS,”.  .  .  .  Alfred  Crossley.  1.00 

“VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICK,”  .  . 

. H.  A.  Wheeler,  E.  M.  1.00 

“PRACTICAL  FARM  DRAINAGE/' 
. C.  G.  Elliott.  1 .00 

Mailed,  postage  free,  on  receipt  of  price. 

T.  A.  RANDALL  6  CO., 

Publishers, 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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VIRGINIA 

has  an  abundant  supply  of  Clay  proper¬ 
ties,  suitable  for  all  kinds  of  bricks  and 
tiles.  We  also  have  deposits  of  kaolin, 
and  will  gladly  furnish  all  information  to 
parties  desiring  to  locate  factories  in  our 
territory. 

F.  H.  LaBAUME, 

Agricultural  and  Industrial  Agent 
N.  &  W.  By.  Co., 

ROANOKE,  VA. 


FRENCH-GERMAN- 

SPANISH-ITALIAN 

Spoken,  Taught  and  Mastered  by  the 

LANGUAGE- 
PHONE 
METHOD 


Combined  with 
The  Rosenthal 
Common  Sense 
Method  of 
Practical 
Linguistry. 


The  Latest  and  Best  Work  of  Dr.  Richard  S.  Rosenthal. 


You  Hear  the  Exact  Pronunciation  of  Each 
Word  and  Phrase.  A  few  minutes’  practice  sev¬ 
eral  times  a  day  at  spare  moments  gives  a  thor¬ 
ough  mastery  of  conversational  Freneh,  German, 
Spanish  or  Italian. 

Send  for  testimonials,  booklet  and  letter. 

INTERNATIONAL  LANGUAGE-PHONE  METHOD, 

1172  Metropolis  Bldg.,  Broadway  and  16th  St.,  N.  Y. 


RAIN  OR  SHINE, 


Make  Hollow  Concrete  Building  Blocks. 


Our  Portable  Machine  is  Best,  Fastest, 
Simplest  and  Cheapest. 


1 


MAN  CAN  MAKE. 
BLOCKS  PER  DAY. 


200 


No  carrying  off  blocks.  No  broken  blocks. 
No  cogs  or  gears.  Just  does  business. 

Write  for  catalog. 

PETTYJOHN  BROS., 

1324  North  First  St.,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 


When  Writing  to  Advertisers 

Mention  The  Clay’ Worker' 


CHICAGO  RETORT  AND  FIRE  BRICE  CO. 


Fire  Brick  for 
Building  Kilns. 


Factories  : 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 
Brickton  No.  1  )  Tn 

Brickton  No.  2  f  0ttawa’ I1L 


General  Office: 

45th  St.,  Clark  to  LaSalle  Sts. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

mm  - ’Phone  Yards  525. 


Evens  &  Howard  Fire  Briclt  Go. 

ST.  LOUIS,  U.  S.  f\. 

Sewer  and  Culvert  Pipe.  Locomotive  Tile. 
Furnace  and  Boiler  Tile.  Fire  Brick  and  Cupola  Blocks. 

Flue  Lining  and  Chimney  Pipe. 

Sanitary  Earthenware.  All  kinds  of  Fire  Clay  Products. 


THE  ROBINSON  CLAY  PRODUCT  CO. 

AKRON,  OHIO. 


HIGH  GRADE 
FIRE  BRICK, 
PAYING  BRICK, 
GROUND  FIRE 
CLAY. 


CHICAGO  OFFICE,  N.  A.  Williams  Co.,  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

BOSTON  OFFICE,  Eastern  Clay  Goods  Co.,  Post  Office  Square  Bldg. 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE,  Robinson  Clay  Product  Co.,  of  New  York,  Flat  Iron  Building. 


FIRE  BRICK 

- Made  by - 

Mitchell  Clay  Mfg.  Co., 


5629  Manchester  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 

Are  the  best  for  kiln  purposes.  All  shapes  in  stock. 

Send  for  Catalog. 


$2.00 


THE  CLj1Y-WO‘R.KE‘Rj 

OME  YEAR,  {IX  ADVAXCE) 


$2.00 
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The  Kin9  Engineering  Co. 

Builders  of  Hot  Air  and  Waste  Heat  Dryers. 

Up  and  Down-Draft  Kilns.  Brickmaking-  Ex¬ 
perts  and  Consulting  Engineers. 

WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION. 

914  Walnut  Street  -  -  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


: 
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What  We  Hear  from 

“LEVIATHAN”  Users. 


‘•Enclosed  herewith  please  find  our 
check  for  the  elevator  belt  recently  or¬ 
dered  from  yon.  It  is  probably  unne¬ 
cessary  for  us  to  say  that  the  belt  is  all 
we  could  wish  for  it  to  be,  in  fact,  it  is 
much  more  satisfactory  than  the  rubber 
one  which  it  replaced. 

“Thanking  you  for  your  courteous 
dealing,  and  assuring  you  of  our  patron¬ 
age  for  anything  in  your  line  we  may 
need  in  the  future,  we  beg  to  remain, 
“Yours  very  respectfully, 
“Signed:  Valley  Brick  &  Tile  Co.” 


Send  for  “FACTS." 


MAIN  BELTING  COMPANY, 


PHILADELPHIA, 
BOSTON  and 
BUFFALO. 


55-57  Market  Street, 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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THE  PIONEER. 

Brick  "5  Tile  Machine 


has  been  the  synonym  of  excellence  in  the  Brick  and  Clay¬ 
working  industry  for  the  past  thirty  years. 

It  has  had  few  rivals  and  no  superiors.  Improved  from 
year  to  year  to  gain  increased 

Strength, Simplicity,  Durability,  Efficiency  and  Quality 

of  finished  product,  until  it  has  reached  the  highest  state  of 
the  Mechanical  Arts  in  Brickmaking. 

Our  new  handbook  will  give  you  the  detailed  informa¬ 
tion  desired. 

The  Kells  Foundry  and  Machine  Co. 

ADRIAN,  MICH.  . 


“ Absolutely  safe  and  reliable." 
“ Ask  your  friends .” 


CALDWELL  TANK. 

Round  or  Square 
Oval  or  Oblong 
Whatever  the  shape  de¬ 
sired  in  a  stock  or  storage 
Tank  and 
Whatever  the  size 
Or  Material, 

We  are  ready  to 
Fill  orders  promptly. 


W.  E.  CALDWELL  CO., 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 


01  SUITE  UHIVERSITT 

Offers  through  its  College  of  Engineering, 
full  courses  of  instruction  In  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering,  and  in 
Architecture,  Ceramics,  Chemistry,  Industrial 
Arts  and  Manual  Training. 

ITS  DEPARTMENT  OP  CLAY  WORKING  AND 
CERAMICS,  established  in  1894,  was  the  pioneer 
of  its  kind  in  America,  and  has  been  from  the 
first  successfully  training  men  to  overcome 
the  technical  problems  of  clay  manufacture 

Tuition  is  free.  Laboratory  fees  are  nominal 
Faculty  of  over  one  hundred  instructors 
Equipment  very  extensive. 

For  Information  or  catalogue  address, 

Prof.  Edward  Orton,  Jr., 

Department  of  Ceramics. 
Dr.  W.  O.  Thomson,  President. 

Columbus,  Ohio. 


HCBAUER 

ENGRAVING  CO 


I ALLRINDS-ALLGOODI 

WU  I  w 


ILLUSTRATORS  "-z'-s  meridian  st 
a  »pur«twrnr  WESTERN  UNION BLD 

ENGRAVERS  indianapous 


:yi 


The  F.  F.  V.  Vestibule  Limited  via 
the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Ry.  is  the  only 
Solid  train  with  through  Dining  Car  be¬ 
tween  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Balti¬ 
more,  Washington,  Cincinnati  and  the 
West.  Lighted  with  Electricity.  Heated 
with  Steam.  JOHN  D.  POTTS, 

H.  W.  FULLER,  Asst.  Gen’l  Pass’r  A  gt. 
Gen’l  Pass’r  Agt.  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
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Never  fade. 


The  Color  Question  “Settled/' 

BicKefsoifs  miaetal  Colors 

Strongest  Made. 

Stood  the  test  for 

18  years.  ^  r S'  Red, 

SV^ Brown,  Buff, 
Purple  and  Black. 

For  Clay,  Cement  Brick, 
Mortar,  Building  Blocks,  etc. 

RlcKetson  mioeiol  Paint  Wks. 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Chattanooga  Paint  Co., 

Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Manufacturers  of 

Red  Oxides  for  Brick- 
makers*  Use. 


WOODEN 

BRICK  PALLETS. 


We  have  best  facilities  for  man¬ 
ufacture  and  prompt  shipment. 
Supply  largely  to  Canadian  trade. 


write  us. 


135=151 
Duke  Street, 


barchard  &  co.,  Limited, 
TORONTO,  CANADA. 


MADDEN  Sc 

Successors  to  NOLAN,  MADDEN  &  CO., 

<§v  w  n  • 


manufacturers 

...of 


Eclipse 
Mortar  Colors, 

Red,  Brown,  Buff,  Black. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker 

When  writing  to  Advertisers 

Mention  Tiie  Clay-Worker. 


60  YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 


1 


Patents 


I  RADE  IVIARK5 

Designs 
Copyrights  Ac. 

Anyone  sending  a  sketch  and  description  may 
quickly  ascertain  our  opinion  free  whether  an 
invention  is  probably  patentable.  Communica¬ 
tions  strictly  confidential.  HANDBOOK  on  Patents 
sent  free.  Oldest  agency  for  securing  patents. 

Patents  taken  through  Munn  &  Co.  receive 
special  notice,  without  charge,  in  the 

Scientific  American. 

A  handsomely  illustrated  weekly, 
dilation  of  any  scientific  journal, 
year:  four  months,  $1.  Sold  by  all 

MUNN  &  Co.36,Bra>d"a>'  New  York 

Branch  Office,  625  F  St..  Washington,  D.  C. 


Largest  cir- 

.„  _ _ „..  Terms,  $3  a 

Sold  by  all  newsdealers. 


j^C^TALOGVES  PAY 

4^  when  they  represent 
0  (£)  your  goods  rightly. 

§  |  LET  US  MARE  THE 

If®  CUTS 

F®  ANDTBE  PROBLEMSSOIYED 

INWANAPOUi  ELEGTRAOT  YPI  NO  °C0. 1 
25  W.  GEORGIA  ST.  INDIANAPOLIS.  IND. 


.... 


No.  5  Auger  Tile  and  Brick  Machine  with  our  New  Endless  Belt  Cut-oft  Table,  which  has  no 
equal  for  handling  tile  of  all  sizes  from  3  to  12-inch.  This  table  has  carriers  which  move  with  the 
tile,  and  can  be  readily  and  perfectly  adjusted  to  any  size  tile. 

Our  Upright  Tile  Machines  are  unequaled  for  large  tile,  10  to  24-inch.  These  machines  are  all 
sold  on  their  merits,  and  warranted  to  do  first-class  work.  We  also  manufacture  Soft  and  Stiff 
Mud  Brick  Machines. 

Full  line  of  Tile  and  Brickyard  Supplies  kept  constantly  on  hand.  Get  our  prices. 

MADDEN  &  CO.,  Rushville,  Ind. 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 
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SOMETHING  NEW 

FOR 

INDUSTRIES. 

THE.  LE.HIGH  VALLEY  RAILROAD  CO. 

is  about  to  open  a  new  territory  in  the  Rar=  ♦ 
itan  district  of  the  New  Jersey  Clay  Belt.  ♦ 


Very  desirable  locations  are  offered  to 

♦  manufacturers  of  Clay  Products.  For  fur= 

♦  ther  information  address 

♦  P.  H.  BURNETT, 

♦  Industrial  Agent, 

♦  143  Liberty  St.,  New  York. 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦< 
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A  Dryer  That  Will  Properly  Dry  Brick  at 


Small  Cost. 

Is  this  not  what  you  want? 
If  so,  let  us  talk  with  you 
about  our  Pittsburgh  fur¬ 
nace  dryer  or  our  combina¬ 
tion  furnace  and  waste  heat 
dryer. 

It  can  be  built  either  way 
or  in  combination,  so  that 
both  systems  can  be  used  in¬ 
dependently  or  at  the  same 
time. 

The  Pittsburgh 
Dryer  Co., 


Dryer  Almost  Finished. 


CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 


SEEING 

Saves  the  beginner  time  when  learning. 
Saves  the  learned  time  when  beginning. 


New 

Number 

Six 

Visible 

Writer 


Saves  time,  energy,  worry  and  money.  Gives  speed, 
simplicity  and  beautiful  work.  Single  shift.  Strictly  visi¬ 
ble  writing. 

Old  machines  of  any  make  taken  in  trade. 

The  Williams  is  sold  under  a  positive  guarantee  and  on 
easy  terms.  If  you  want  the  best  value  in  a  typewriter  ever 
offered,  write  us. 


Williams  Typewriter  Agency, 

Indiana  Agency,  231  East  Ohio  Street,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Home  Office  and  Factory,  Derby,  Conn.  AGENTS  WANTED. 
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TAPIIN,  RICE  &  CO., 

AKItON,  OHIO. 


Sewer  Pipe  and  Clay- 
Working  Machinery. 


ESTABLISHED  1862. 


MANGANESE 

FOR.  ALL  USES. 

GjMptiRAjN^GRouHD 

60-70^6  70-80 %  B0-90°/o  OXIDE. 

Clay  Workers  Goods  a  Specialty 

SAMPLES  and  prices  on  INQUIRY. 

KENDALL  &  FLICK 

WASHINGTON.  D.C. 


For  Economy  of  Fuel  and  Per¬ 
centage  of  Hard  Burned  Brick, 

This  kilo  will  give  satisfaction.  Constructed 
to  burn  without  smoke  and  give  an  even  dis¬ 
tribution  of  heat,  producing  uniform  burns. 
Hot  air  dryer.  Continuous  and  muffle  kiln. 

aliF^ed  Yates, 

SHAWMUT,  PA. 
Or  Eastern  Terra-Cotta,  Brick  and  Tile  Co., 
423  Old  South  Bldg.,  Boston,  Mass. 


PATENTS 

Send  model,  drawing,  rough  sketch  or 
photograph  of  your  invention  and  I  will 
examine  the  records  FREE  of  charge  and 
advise  you  whether  you  can  obtain  a  pat¬ 
ent. 

All  patents  taken  out  by  me  are  adver¬ 
tised  FREE  in  the  leading  mechanical, 
electrical  and  scientific  magazines  in  the 
country. 

Write  for  my  special  offer  for  obtain¬ 
ing  Patents,  Trade-Marks,  Designs,  Copy¬ 
rights,  etc.  20  years  experience.  Best  ref¬ 
erences. 

WM.  N.  MOORE, 

Loan  and  Trust  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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NOTE  THIS  0PP0RTUH1TY. 


A  pressed  brick  plant  with  a  daily 
capacity  of  50,009  brick  on  10-bour  run, 
modern  in  every  respect,  and  with  all 
machinery  in  first-class  physical  con¬ 
dition,  is  for  sale  reasonably.  Located 
In  a  thriving  little  city  of  Indian  Ter¬ 
ritory  along  the 


Natural  gas  is  used  for  fuel,  being  ob¬ 
tained  very  cneaply  and  the  shale  is  of 
the  very  best.  The  market  for  brick  of 
all  kinds  is  excellent,  owing  to  the 
rapid  growth  and  large  amount  of 
building  in  tha  t,  part  of  the  Southwest. 

Reason  for  selling :  Owners  are  not 
practical  brickmakers  and  have  other 
large  interests  absorbing  their  atten¬ 
tion. 

Write  for  full  part'culars.  Send  for 
a  copy  of  our  new  115-page  illustrated 
book  entitled  “Opportunities.” 


M.  SGHULTER, 

Industrial  Commissioner, 
Frisco  Building.  ST.  LOUIS,  (00. 


For  cheap  machinery  the  reader  is  re¬ 
ferred  to  our  “For  Sale”  columns.  We  do 
not  advise  the  purchase  of  cheap  machin¬ 
ery.  As  a  rule,  cheap  machinery  is  dear 
in  the  end,  but  for  some  places  second-hand 
machinery  answers  a  very  good  purpose. 
Those  wanting  experienced  help  will  also 
find  the  “Wanted,”  “For  Sale,”  etc.,  col¬ 
umns  a  means  of  satisfying  their  needs 


The  VANDALIA  LINE 

6-Trains-6 

TO  ST.  LOUIS,  mo. 

The  following  schedule  in  effect  from  In¬ 
dianapolis  : 

No.  25,  7.00  am  I  No.  27,  6.50  am  I  No.  11,  8.35  pm 
No.  7,  3.25  pm  |  No.  21,  12.20  n’n  |  No.  29, 12.05  pm 

(midnight. 

DAILY. 

Train  No.  21  has  first-class  coaches  and  Pull¬ 
man  vestibules  sleeping,  dining  and  parlor  cars 
Train  No.  29  has  first-class  coaches  and  Pull¬ 
man  vestibule  sleeping  cars  for  Evansville, 
Ind.,  and  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  starting  from  Indian¬ 
apolis,  which  are  open  to  receive  passengers  at 
8:30  p.m.  every  night. 

Direct  connections  are  made  by  all  of  the 
above  trains  at  Terre  Haute  with  E.  T.  H.  R.  R. 
No  transfer  between  stations. 

Ticket  offices,  No.  48  West  Washington  St. 

W.  W.  RICHARDSON, 

Asst.  General  Passenger  Agent, 

E.  A.  FORD,  G.  P.  A.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Pennsylvania  Line. 

— FOR — 

CHICAGO  and 

NORTHWEST. 


Leave  Indianapolis, 

Daily  11:35  a.  m.  and  11:50  night. 

Arrive  Chicago  5:30  p.  m.  and  7:30  a.  m. 

Buffet  parlor  car  on  day  train.  Local  sleeper 
on  night  train. 


C.  M.  WHEELER,  C.  P.  A. 

W.  W.  RICHARDSON,  A.  G.  P.  A. 

Phones  858  Old  or  New. 


W  aste  Heat  F  ans 


For  All  Clayworking  Purposes. 

Built  In  Brick.— The  most  substantial  of  all  ma¬ 
terials.  Of  a  construction  mechanically  correct. 

Double  Strength  of  working  parts. 

Journals  far  removed  from  the  effect  of  the  heat. 

Ring  Oiler  Boxes. 

Engines  of  surplus  power  for  all  emergencies. 

All  materials  (except  brick)  furnished  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  Fan  house,  including  an  improved 
cooling  device. 

This  company  has  built  fans  for  mines  for  over  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  We  met  with  success  in  this. 

We  are  meeting  with  success  in  Waste  Heat  Fans. 

We  lay  special  stress  upon  the  fact  that  we  build  them  heavy  and  substantial.  No  shoddy 
work.  We  make  them  good— one  job  sells  another.  Clayworkers  are  interested  in  this  proposi¬ 
tion  and  the  price  is  a  revelation.  Specifications  and  all  data  furnished  for  the  asking.  Com¬ 
municate  with  us  direct. 

Crawford  &  McCrimmon  Co.,  Brazil,  Ind.,  U.  S,  A. 

Manufacturers  of  Hoisting  and  Hauling  Engines,  Ventilating  Fans  for  Mines,  Waste  Heat  Fans 

for  Clay  Plants,  etc. 
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|  Undeveloped  Deposits. 
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KAOLIN — Pure  white,  and  free  from  grit. 

OCHER  —  Red,  Brown  and  Yellow,  of  superior 

grades  and  quality. 

SILICA  SAND— 98 pure. 

I NFU  SORI A  L  EARTH — Of  very  superior  quality. 
UMBER,  SIENNA — Of  good  grade  and  free  from 

impurities. 

These  deposits  are  located  advantageously  for  working,  reaching  the 
principal  markets,  with  cheap  rates  and  best  of  transportation  facilities. 
They  can  be  purchased  cheaply  and  on  easy  terms.  For  additional  informa¬ 
tion  write 

J.  W.  WHYTE, 

General  Industrial  Agent  Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway,  PORTSMOUTH,  VA. 

Ask  for  a  copy  of  “  Seaboard  Magazine  of  Opportunities” — it’s  free. 
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CHICAGO  &' 
FLORIDA 
SPECIAL 


FLORIDA 

SOUTHERN  RAILWAY  LIMITED 


Through  Pullman  service  from  CHICAGO,  Big  Four,  and 
Monon  Routes;  CLEVELAND,  Big  Four  Route;  DETROIT 
and  TOLEDO,  M.  C.  R.  R.and  C.H.&  D.Ry.;  LOUISVILLE, 
Southern  Ry.,  to 

Jacksonville  and  St.  Augustine 

Solid  trains  Cincinnati  to  CHATTANOOGA,  ATLANTA, 
BIRMINGHAM,  SHREVEPORT,  NEW  ORLEANS.  JACK¬ 
SONVILLE  and  ST.  AUGUSTINE. 

Also  through  Pullman  service  to  KNOXVILLE,  ASHE¬ 
VILLE,  SAVANNAH,  and  CHARLESTON. 

Dining  and  Observation  Cars  on  all  through  trains. 
Winter  Tourist  Tickets  on  sale  at  reduced  rates.  For  in¬ 
formation,  address 

Chas.W.  Zell,  D.  P.  A.  W.  A.  Garrett,  G.  M.  W.  C.  Rinearson,  G.  P.  A. 
Cincinnati  Cincinnati 
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COX’S  Special  Drawn  Coil  Wire  is 

Unsurpassed  for  Strength  and  Durability. 


BricK  and  Tile  Cutting  Wires 


For  End-Cut.  Side-Cut 
and  Automatic  Tables. 


IOEO.  S.  COX,  East  Liverpool,  Ohio.  amfft^i«,2S*SSS. 
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Make  Money 

WITH  THE  ONLY  SUCCESSFUL 

Flower  Pot  Machine 

(PATENTED.) 

No  expert  workmen  required. 

Capacity  in  10  hours: 

6,ooo  two-inch  Pots;  3,500  five-inch  Pots; 
4,000  four-inch  “  a, 000  seven-inch  “ 

Write  for  Circular  and  prices. 

The  Rockwood  Mfg.  Co., 


1801  English  Ave. 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

It  Looks  Good 

on  paper. 

It  Looks  Better 

crushing  shale,  fire  clay, 
rock  and  other  hard  ma¬ 
terial. 

THE  CHAMPION 
CRUSHER 

is  expensive,  to  do  with • 
out,  because  it  saves  you 
money. 

Catalogue  is  free  on  appli¬ 
cation.  Address 

AMERICAN 
ROAD  MACHINE  CO. 


KENNETT  SQUARE,  PA. 


♦  NO.  5,  11x26  CHAMPION  CRUSHER. 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


TAKE  YOUR  CHOICE! 

With  or  Without  Cars  or  Fans  Inside ! 

Fans— U.  S.  Pat.  April  9,  1901  No.  671,527.  Condenser— U.  S.  Pat.  Sept.  10,  1901,  N-  .  082, 3l0. 

Steam  Heating  Apparatus— U.  S.  Pat.  May  13,  1902,  No.  700,080. 

A  CONVERTIBLE  and  well-tried  inside  pipe  system  of  drying  bricks. 

Well  inclined  pipes  of  easy  access  and  without  pressure  to  cause  leaks;  are 
superior  means  to  convey  and  radiate  heat,  and  “live”  steam  may  be  applied 
without  interfering  with  engine  exhaust  supply  and  interior  cylinder  oil  pro¬ 
tection. 

Evidence  of  favorable  conditions  to  dry  in  one-fourth  of  the  ordinary  (40  to 
48-hour)  time  and  at  one-fourth  of  (30  to  40- cent)  cost  for  fuel  will  be  sent  with 
pleasure. 

We  are  very  much  pleased  with  the  dryer.  Obtain  3  lbs.  of  vacuum.  Have  run  continuously 
since  starting  (November,  1900)  with  no  repairs  as  yet.  Made  last  year  of  hollow  blocks  and 
brick  fifteen  millions,  common  brick  measure.  The  Phillips  is  the  most  perfect  lever  saw  for 
drying  tile ,  the  best  done  under  shed,  or  by  any  method.  We  dry  five  and  six-inch  tile  in  Jive 
or  six  hours.  Chas.  L.  Smith,  Mgr.  A  merican  Brick 

January  23,  1902.  and  Tile  Co..  Mason  City,  Iowa. 

“Cedar  Works.”  S.  G.  PHILLIPS,  R.  F.  D.  No.  6,  Richmond,  Va. 


C.  K,  WILLIAMS  &  GO., 

EASTON,  PA. 

Largest  Manufacturers  in 
United  States  of 

Brick  and  Mortar 

COLORING. 

Correspondence  solicited. 

Samples  and  estimates  cheerfully  furnished 
on  application. 


Writing 
Trade  Paper 
Advertisements 

is  our  specialty.  We  want  a  few  more 
clients  for  1905.  We  take  the  burden 
entirely  off  your  shoulders.  Your  work 
is  done  right  and  at  a  price  that  any 
firm  can  afford. 

We  Will  Show  You 
Our  Plan  on 
Approval. 

This  department  will  write  up  and 
make  your  catalogues,  booklets,  price 
lists,  circulars,  folders,  mailing  cards  and 
slips,  newspaper,  magazine  and  trade 
journal  advertisements,  etc.,  etc. 

We  furnish  and  have  at  hand  every¬ 
thing  you  want  to  promote  business. 

Send  us  a  sample  of  what  you  would 
like  to  see  improved. 

Address  Advertising  Department, 

H.  G.  BAUER  ENGRAVINC  GO., 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


THBOUGfl  TRAINS 

Between 

Foil  Wayne  and  In¬ 
dianapolis  and 

Fort  Wayne  and  Cin¬ 
cinnati. 

Union  Depot  connections  at  Bloomington 
and  Peoria  for  all  points  West,  Northwest  and 
Southwest. 

Direct  connections  at  Sandusky  with  L.  S. 
&  M.  S.  Ry.  fast  trains  for  all  points  East. 

For  tickets,  rates  and  general  information, 
call  on  ticket  agents  or  address 

H.  J.  RHEIN, 

Gen.  Pass.  Agt. 
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REMARKABLE 

—■OFFER.!™ 


We  will  send  this  famous  Gold  Pointed  pen,  post 
paid,  and  The  CLAY  =  WORKER.  for  one  year,  to 
any  address  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  for 


$3.00 


The  New  Way. 


“POST”  SELF  FOUNTAIN  PEN. 

I 


The  Latest  Fountain  Pen.  Guaranteed  by  Makers. 

NO  FILLER.  NO  LOST  TIME.  NO  SOILED  FINGERS.  PERFECT.  SIMPLE. 


The  Old  Way. 


Gen.  Lew.  Wallace:  The  author  of  “Ben  Hur”  writes,  “I  have  tried  every  kind  in  the 

market  and  unhesitatingly  give  the  preference  to  the  “Post.” 

Judge  Luther  L.  Mills,  Chicago:  The  “Post”  Fountain  Pen  is  the  Best  I  have  ever 

used;  simple,  reliable,  durable. 

Dr.  Josiah  Strong:  The  great  author  of  “Our  Country”  says:  “I  have  been  hunting  for 

twenty  years  a  perfect  fountain  pen;  have  tried  many,  and  they 
have  tried  me;  but  the  “Post”  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.” 


The  CLAY-WORKER, 


INDIANAPOLIS, 

> — INDIANA. 


Willard  D.  Richardson,  A.  M. 

High  St.  and  11th  Ave.,  Golumbus,  Ohio 

Member  and  Ex-President  of  National  Brick  Manufacturers’ 

Association  of  the  United  States. 

Member  of  American  Ceramic  Society. 

Member  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials. 

BRICKWORKS  ENGINEER 

Expert  service  in  exploiting-  and  testing  clay  deposits  designing  and  construct¬ 
ing  brick  plants,  driers  and  kilns,  and  correcting  faults  of  manufacture. 

Engagements  for  special  service,  or  by  the  year,  upon  reasonable  terms. 

Manufacturer  and  manufacturers’  agent  of  testing  and  controlling  apparatus  for 

clayworkers. 

Scientific  drying  and  burning  of  clay  products.  Driers  and  kilns  adapted  to 
every  condition.  Utilization  of  waste  heat  a  specialty. 

Pamphlets  “Brickworks  Engineering,"  24  pages,  and 
“Brick  Kilns,"  32  pages,  sent  free  to  all  who  are  interested. 
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OPEN  AIR  SYSTEMS,  WASTE 
HEAT  AND  EXHAUST 
STEAM  DRIERS. 

Only  TWO  CARS  between  machine 
and  kilns.  RESULTS  GUARANTEED. 

If  your  cars  for  either  soft  or  stiff 
mud,  are  worn  out,  write  us  and  let 
us  give  prices  on  the  BEST  and 
Strongest  Car  on  the  Market. 

Prices  Low. 


This  is  what  THE  SOUTHERN 
BRICK  COMPANY  says  about  our 
cars:  “We  are  pleased  to  state  that 
we  have  been  using  your  cars  for 
some  time  and  find  them  a  great 
labor  -  saver,  and  have  no  trouble 
whatever  in  handling  our  capacity 
Of  50  M  per  day  with  ease.  The 
Strength  and  Direct  Action  of  your 
car  is  a  feature  that  we  have  not 
been  able  to  find  in  any  other  car  of 
that  class.  We  wish  you  much  suc¬ 
cess.  Yours  very  truly. 

SOUTHERN  BRICK  CO. 
Chas.  K.  Weller,  Vice-Pres.  and  Mgr. 


Box  453.  American  Drier  Company,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 


ROESSLER=HASSLACHER 
CHEMICAL  COMPANY, 


100  William  Street* 
NE»W  YORK. 


^  Oxide  Tin, 

Oxide  Cobalt, 
Red  Oxide  Iron, 
Green  Oxide  Chrome, 
White  Oxide  Antimony, 
Black  Oxide  Manganese 
and  all  Chemicals  used  by  the  Clay  Trades  . 


OORDON  C.  McNEIL.  President. 


ROBERT  P.  McNEIL,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 


McNeil  Pressed  Brick  Co. 


Manufacturers  of 


Fine  Pressed  Brick,  Molded  and  Ornamental  Brick. 


OUR  SPECIALTY,  OLD-FASHIONED  RED  FRONT  BRICK. 


Proprietors  of 
Newbern  Brick  Works, 
Newbern,  III. 


General  Offices,  Alonzo  Curtis  brick  Company, 

315,  316  and  317  Chemical  Bldg.,  St-  Louis,  Mo.  gr*"«  p*rfL- 

’  Columbus  Brick  and  Terra  Cotta  Co., 

Telephone  Nos.  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Bell,  Main-380,  and  Kinloch.  D-Z088.  rirtany  Enameled  Brick  Co.,  Momeoce,  III. 

V 


Mention  the  Clay-Worker, 

When  Writing  to  Advertisers, 

Mention  the  Clay-Worker. 
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Specialty  Machine  Co. 


Mfrs.  of  D  ^,*1 for  0rnamental’ 

131  IWlV  1  lUUlvld  Dry  Press  and  Paving  Brick. 

Regrinding  of  liners  a  specialty,  and  we  think  we  do  this  work  a  little 
better  than  anyone  else.  It  will  pay  you  to  deal  with  us. 

Cuyahoga  Phone,  Central,  6209  K.  61  Middle  St.,  Cor.  Huron. 

CLEiZELKN  D,  OHIO. 


$k,  $k, 
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4  Columbia  Wins  Over  All  Others 


The  Graphophone  and  Columbia  Records  receive  honors 
at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition  equal  to  those  given 

All  Other  Talking  Machines  Combined. 


THE  GRAPHOPHONE  is  an  ideal  entertainer.  Just  the  thing  for  lodge  meetings,  socials  and  teas, 
and  house  parties;  in  fact,  for  any  social  gathering  where  people  meet  to  be  entertained  and  amused. 

Our  list  of  records  includes  band  and  orchestral  selections,  both  classic  and  popular;  vocal  solos  in 
endless  variety  ;  violin,  cornet,  banjo,  xylophone  solos,  etc,,  etc. 

Machines  range  in  price  from  $7.50  to  $100.  Records  from  25  cents  to  $2  each.  Write  for  latest 
list  of  records  and  catalogue  of  machines. 


$k, 
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COLUMBIA  PHONOGRAPH  CO. 

Pioneers  and  Leaders  in  the  Talking  Machine  Art.  Grand  Prize  Paris,  1900. 


Chicago  :  88  Wabash  Avenue. 
St  .  Louis  :  908  Olive  Street 
Dubuque  ;  623  Main  Street. 


Indianapolis  :  48  North  Pennsylvania  Street. 

Kansas  City  :  1016  Walnut  Street. 

Terre  Haute  :  23  South  Seventh  Street. 
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Mention  The  Clay-Worker 

WHEN  WRITING  TO  ADVERTISERS, 

Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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Excellent  Industrial  Locations 


on  the 
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ROUTE 


AND 

SOUTHERN  RAILWAY. 

Timber  Lands.  Fine  Blue-Grass  Farm  Land. 

Iron  and  Coal  Mines. 


Railroad  facilities  to  all  points  South,  North,  East  and 
West.  For  information  address 
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W  A.  Garrett,  W.  C.  Rinearson, 

General  Manager,  General  Passenger  Agent, 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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PUMP  OUT  YOUR  CLAY  HOLES 

with  a  pump  that  gritty,  muddy  water  cannot  injure. 

THE,  PULSOMETER  STEAM  PUMP 

requires  no  special  foundation,  but  may  be  swung  from  a  beam  or  tripod  and  raised 
or  lowered  as  occasion  demands  without  interrupting  its  work. 

No  engine,  belt,  oil,  packing  or  skilled  attention  needed. 

No  easily  deranged  mechanism. 

Write  for  Catalogue. 

THE,  PULSOMETER  STEAM  PUMP  COMPANY,  1707  S2i‘*YhoVi  Bldg> 


RED  BRICK  PRESS. 

GEORCE  CARNELL, 


Philadelphia  Brick  Machine  Works. 

Fire  and  Red  Brick  Presses  all  Sizes.  Machinists  and  Engineers. 


Manufacturer  of  all  kinds  of  Machinery  used  In  the  manufacture  of  Fire 

and  Red  Brick. 


These  Tempering  Machines 
can  be  driven  either  by  Steam 
or  Horse  Power.  The  latest  im¬ 
provement  requires  less  power 
to  run  than  the  old  style  Steam 
Gearing,  and  fitted  up  10  per 
cent,  cheaper. 


S®“Send  for  Circular  and  Price- 
List. 


1819,  1821  and  1823  Germantown  Ave.  and  Fifth  St.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Automatic  T\  T\\  J  pnp 

Improved  Lily  I  tKo 

ECONOMICAL,  EFFICIENT,  GREAT  CAPACITY. 

For  Clay,  Coal,  Sand,  Marl,"  etc. 

Send  for  Catalog  “C.  B.” 

AMERICAN  PROCESS  CO., 

62=64  William  St.,  New  York. 


Steel  Brick  Pallets. 


The  wood  pallet  for  rack  cars  is  a  thing  of  the  past. 

Our  STEEL  PALLET  has  taken  its  place. 

Write  us. 

The  Ohio  Galvanizing  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Niles,  Ohio 
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THE  STANDARD 
BRICK  MACHINES 


GRINDING  PANS 
and  CRUSHERS. 


- MANUFACTURED  BY - 

A.  M.  «S  W.  H.  WILES  CO., 

GRASSY  POINT,  ROCKLAND  CO.,  N.  Y. 

These  Molding  Machines  have  been  in  constant  use 
for  over  40  years,  and  are  the  original  of  all  machines 
now  made  that  use  a  Pug  Mill  and  Sqaure  Press,  and  are 
the  best  and  most  ecanomical  machines  now  in  use. 

Being  established  here  in  1845,  and  having  made  a 
specialty  of  the  manufacture  of  all  articles  used  in  Brick¬ 
making  since  that  year,  and  constantly  making  improve¬ 
ments,  we  are  now  enabled  to  offer  parties  the  best  and 
cheapest  now  in  use. 

We  have  fitted  up  many  of  the  largest  Brick  Yards 
in  the  United  States,  and  are  prepared  to  furnish  every¬ 
thing  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Brick  in  any  part  of 
the  country.  Correspondence  solicited. 

Mention  -The  Clay-Worker. 


Write 

for 

prices. 


Adapted 

for 

continued 

hard 

service. 


9-Ft.  Dry  and  8-Ft.  Wet  Grinding  Pans.  Non-Slip  Tires. 

Also  Blake’s  Double  Toggle  Crushers. 

Sterrit-Thomas  Foundry  Co., 

T *s mailman" s  t » ,n  d  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Visit  the 

LEWIS  &  CLARK 
EXPOSITION 

Portland,  Ore.,  June  to  October,  1905 

but  don’t  forget  to  buy 
your  tickets  to  read 

One  Way  Through 

California 

You  will  regret  it  if  you  miss 

Mt.  Shasta  and  Sacramento  Valley. 

San  Francisco  and  Golden  Gate. 

Lake  Tahoe,  Yosemite  Valley  and  Big 
Trees.  Santa  Crnz  and  Paso  Robles, 

Del  Monte  and  Monterey  Bay 
Santa  Barbara  and  Los  Angeles. 

Special  Rates 

,  Beautifully  illustrated  books  and  other 

California  literature  of  agents,  or  write 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 

THE  ROAD  TO  CALIFORNIA 
CHAS.  S.  FEE,  Pass.  Traffic  Mgr.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

■■■■■■■■■■■ 


New  YorR  Blower  Co.’s 

Waste  Heat  Dryers 

Are  Money-Savers. 

We  utilize  up-draft  or  down-draft  kilns. 
We  rebuild  any  old  drier  (steam  or  fur¬ 
nace.)  Write  for  our  catalogue,  No.  54 


The  New  York  Blower  Go., 

Office : 

Factory :  CHICAGO, 

BUCYRUS,  OHIO.  25th  Place  and  Stewart  Ave. 
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CLARK  EXPOSITION 


PORTLAND,  Ore. 


From  St.  Paul 


ROUND 

TRIP 


LEWIS  AND 


See  the 

YELLOWSTONE  NATIONAL  PARK 


C.  P.  O’DONNELL  Dist.  Pass.  Agent, 

42  Jackson  Place,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Send  four  cents  for  LEWIS  AND  CLARK  BOOKLET  to 

A.  M.  CLELAND,  General  Passenger  Agent,  .  .  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


LOW  RATES  FROM  ALL  POINTS. 


Independent  and  Suspended  Mullers 

the  distinguishing  feature 
of  our 


Other  valuable 
features  which  our 
catalogue  fully 
describes. 


DRY  PANS. 


EAGLE  IRON  WORKS,  Des  Moines,  la. 
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NATIONAL  BRICK  DRYER 


The  National  Patented 


Barboursville,  W.  Ya.,  December  20,  1904. 

Gentlemen  : 

We  are  operating  your  Dryer  with  EXHAUST  STEAM  and  turning 
out  more  brick  than  the  guarantee  calls  for.  We  are  highly  pleased  in 
all  respects.  THE  GUYAN  VALLEY  BRICK  CO. 


STEEL  FOUNDATION  and 
STEEL  ROOF  SUPPORTS 

Eliminate  All  Woodwork 
Below  the  Ceiling  Line, 


Dry  Your  Brick  With  Bxhaust  Steam  and.  Save  Money . 


THE  NATIONAL  DRIER  AND  CARS  are  Endorsed  by  Representative  Brickmakers  Throughout  the  Country. 
Write  for  descriptive  catalogue.  A  postal  will  bring  it. 

The  National  Dry  Kiln  Company, 


C.  H.  BEALE,  Southern  Manager,  Montgomery,  Ala. 
TATUM  &  BOWEN,  Pacific  Coast  Agents,  Seattle,  Wash., 
Portland,  Ore.,  and  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


1118  East  Maryland  St., 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


Barron’s  Tender  Clay 
Chieago  Iron  Clad 


Df^YE^S 


Equipped  with  newest  and  most  practical  appliances  for  economy  and  perfect 
work.  Always  successfully  applied  to  meet  the  needs  of  different  clays  and  clay 
products.  _ 


BARRON  DRYER  COMPANY, 

Temple  Court  Building,  225  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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The  Multiple  Down-Draft  Kiln. 

An  Improvement  on  the  Down-draft,  as  well  as  the  old  style  continuous.  A  battery  of  about  eight  ordinary  size  round  down-draft  kilns,  which  are 
connected  by  a  scientific  arrangement  of  flues  so  that  the  draft  and  combustion  draws  from  kiln  to  kiln.  If  the  kiln  is  under  full  fire,  the 
combustion  draws  into  the  next  kiln  for  steaming  and  heating.  When  kiln  under  full  Are  is  closed,  the  next  kiln  is  ready  for  full  Are.  The 
heat  from  the  cooling  kilns  is  utilized  for  combustion  draft  of  the  kiln  under  fire.  The  withdrawing  heat  from  the  cooling  kiln  is  governed  by  a 
damper  as  much  as  the  clay  ware  will  stand  without  checking,  or  the  heat  may  be  left  for  some  time  before  withdrawing.  A  battery  of  eight  kilns 
is  best  so  that  setting  in  the  green  ware,  steaming,  heating,  full  fire  cooling,  and  taking  the  ware  out  of  the  kilns,  can  be  continued  indefinitely, 
insuring  a  steady  operation. 

For  clay  or  shale  of  a  very  rich  nature  the  square  kilns  are  better  adapted  to  a  battery  of  eight  kilns,  four  side  by  side  about  16  to  18  feet  wide 
and  20  to  30  feet  long,  leaving  room  enough  between  ends  for  excess.  Specially,  if  clay  ware  is  undergoing  a  very  high  vitrification,  and  annealing. 
The  heat  of  the  cooling  kiln  is  drawn  by  two  horizontal  flues  on  each  side  of  the  crown  without  any  inlet  of  cold  air,  then  utilized  on  other  kilns 
of  green  ware.  The  furnaces  to  my  kilns  are  so  constructed  as  to  form  a  double  hot  air  twin  draft  coking  tal  le.  The  time  to  burn  one  of  my  kilns 
is  about  three  days;  some  clay  may  take  a  little  longer,  others  will  take  less.  I  have  burned  a  kiln  in  60  hours  settled  10  inches  in  a  kiln  set  32 
brick  high,  with  a  stack  105  feet  high. 

Saving  time  in  burning  means  saving  money;  saving  fuel  and  saving  labor —there  is  less  shoveling  todo.  KAUL  KILNS  are  forhigh  grade  clay 
ware,  for  they  burn  as  well  as  any  down  draft  kiln,  and  better  than  the  old  continuous  or  Dutch  kilns.  They  are  easy  to  operate  for  anyone  who 
understands  burning.  Old  kilns,  if  not  too  far  apart,  can  be  altered  to  this  process.  The  kiln  has  been  in  operation  for  three  years.  I  will  rebuild 
kilns,  or  construct  new  ones,  and  guarantee  results.  FOR  INFORMATION,  WRITE  TO 

KILN  PATENTED  March  23.  1904  1  C.  F.  KAUL,  Madison.  Neb. 


HAIGH'S  NEW  SYSTEM  OF  CONTINUOUS  KILN. 

Arranged  to  Suit  All  Locations.  These  Kilns  Can  be  Seen  Burning 

Roofing  Tile,  Dry  Pressed  Facing, 

Paving  and  Common  Building  Brick. 


POINTS  OF  SUPERIORITY.  Cheapness  in  Construction.  Easy  to  Understand  and  Operate.  Perfectly  free  from  any  Nuisance.  Will 
save  more  than  one-half  of  the  fuel  used  on  other  kilns.  Specially  adapted  for  Utilizing  Waste  Heat  for  Drying  Purposes,  and  which  is  being 
done  most  successfully. 

HAIGH'S  KILN  ARCH  RAISER— Every  brickmaker  who  has  kilns  with  an  arch  on  should  have  one. 

FoparticuLrs,  address  H*  HA.IGH,  Brick.  Works  Engineer,  Cat  skill,  N,  Y. 


The  EUDALY  DRAFT  KILNS. 


STEAM  and  AIR  BLOWER  and  HOT  AIR  DRYING  SYSTEM. 


These  kilns  are  built  round  or  square  and  of  any  size  to  suit  the  kind  oi  wares,  and  daily  capacity  oi  the  plant. 
Burns  uniform  and  all  hard.  Economical  in  constiuction  and  operation. 

The  Eudaly  Combination  Furnace  burns  any  kind  of  fuel.  This  is  the  best  furnace  known  for  burning  wood, 

coal,  slack  coal  or  wood  and  coal  combined. 

The  Eudaly  Adjustable  Steam  and  Air  Blower  is  something  new  and  is  especially  adapted  to  the  burning  oi 
culm  or  coal  dust  economically. 

The  Eudaly  System  of  utilizing  the  waste  heat  from  cooling  kilns  is  one  of  the  greatest  fuel  savers  known. 


W.  A.  EUDALY,  509  JoOQStOQ  Bldg.  Cincinnati,  OHIo. 


i  sr» 


BRAUN’S  COMBINATION  KILN. 

(PATENTED.) 


For  testing 

Clay,  Brick,  Earthenware 

and  other 

Ceramic  Products 

operated  with  a 

Cary  Hydrocarbon  Burner, 

which  produces  the  hottest  flame 
obtainable  with  liquid  fuel. 

Easily  operated  at  small  expense. 
Results  obtained  can  be  duplicated 
at  any  time. 

Write  for  descriptive  matter — free 
for  the  asking. 


F.  W.  Braun  Co., 

Los  Angeles  &  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


THE  YOUNGREN  CONTINUOUS  KILN. 


Office  of 

TIFFANY  ENAMELED  BRICK  COMPANY, 

Awarded  Grand  Prize 
Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition. 

Momence,  Ill.,  April  12,  1905. 

P.  L.  Youngren,  Esq.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. : 

Dear  Sir — Replying  to  your  favor  of  the  10th  inst.,  we  take  pleasure  in  testifying  to 
the  merits  of  the  “Youngren  Continuous  Kiln”  (12  chambers)  which  we  are  now  using, 
and  have  been  using  since  July  6,  1903.  With  it  we  are  able  to  burn  our  biscuit  brick  with 
a  large  saving  of  fuel,  using  one  twenty-ton  car  of  coal  where  we  formerly  used  three  for 
the  same  quantity  of  brick. 

Our  biscuit  brick  are  carried  to  a  temperature  higher  than  the  ordinary  pressed  brick, 
and  there  is  no  trouble  either  in  obtaining  any  degree  of  heat  required,  and  it  is  easy  to 
control  and  keep  even  temperature  throughout  the  kiln.  Either  an  oxidizing  or  reducing 
fire  can  be  had,  and  the  heat  thrown  into  any  part  of  the  kiln  desired. 

Wishing  you  continued  success,  and  with  kindest  regards  from  all  here,  we  are 
Very  truly  yours,  TIFFANY  ENAMELED  BRICK  CO. 

J.  Vanlnwagen,  Jr.,  Vice-President. 


The  only  continuous  kiln  adapted  to  the  burning  of  high  grade  brick.  No  coal  put  on 
the  brick.  The  coal  is  converted  into  gas  before  entering  the  kiln,  resulting  in  uniform  and 
clean  burns.  Absolute  control  of  the  heat.  No  experiment.  Write  for  further  informa- 
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STEDMANS  BBT 

SHAKER  SCREEN. 

A  GOOD  Screen  for  properly  screening  to  any  degree  of  fineness  a  great 
**  variety  of  materials,  and  especially  clay,  is  a  long  felt  want.  Our  Incline 
Agitating  Shaker  Screen  meets  the  requirements  of  the  trade  in  the  most  successful 
manner  possible. 

In  this  screen  we  have  one  of  large  capacity  for  small  floor  space  and  one  that 
will  screen  fine  without  clogging,  as  the  agitating  device  we  have  underneath 
the  screen  wire  prevents  any  clogging  of  the  screen  holes  when  screening  clay  or 
any  other  material  in  a  dry  or  semi-dry  condition.  The  screen  will  run  with 
little  power  and  without  any  shake  or  jar  to  the  building,  as  the  moving  parts 
are  well  balanced  by  an  adjustable  counter-weight  within  the  rim  of  the  balance 
or  fly  wheel 


Stedman’s  Improved  Disintegrator 
and  Pulverizer  for  Clays. 


For  Thoroughly 
Pulverizing  Clay  in  a 
Dry,  Semi-Dry  or 
Damp  Condition. 


Its  construction  is  such  that  it  will  not  clog  in  pulverizing  damp  clay,  and  the 
journal  bearings  are  constructed  dust  proof. 

Write  for  catalogue,  giving  full  description,  references  and  testimonials. 


5tedman  Foundry  &  Machine  Works, 

AURORA,  INDIANA. 


Handle  Your  Clay 
With  One  Man  and 


The  Hew  steam  Shovel. 


Especially  adapted  for  brickyard  require¬ 
ments.  The  shovel  operates  in  a  complete 
circle,  enabling  material  to  he  delivered  at 
side  or  in  rear  at  will.  The  Dipper  is  hung 
from  a  horizontally  moving  carriage  and  can 
be  adjusted  to  cut  to  any  desired  level. 


Only  One  Operator  Required. 

Wire  Cables  used  instead  of  Chains. 
Strictly  First-Class  in  every  Detail. 


Made  in  four  sizes. 


Type  No.  1— Traction  Wheels  or  Car  Wheels,  %-Yard  or  One-Yard  Dipper. 


Mounted  on  Car  Wheels 

or  Traction  Wheels. 


Economical  for  brickyards  30,000  to  40,000  daily  capacity.  Operated  by  one  man  for  outputs  up  to  125,000  brick  per  day. 


WRITE  US  FOR  CATALOGUES  OR  INFORMATION. 


THE  THEW  AUTOMATIC  SHOVEL  CO.,  L8££N 


^-7C/c>2 


1ST 


Jeff  rey 


SWING 

HAMMER. 


Pulverizers 


THE  JEFFREY  MFG.  CO.,  Columbus,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 

E,levating==Conveying==Power==Transmitting==Screening. 


Are  Superior  to  Others 
Because  of 
Simple  adjustment  of 
beater  arms  to 
Accommodate  Wear. 


Material  being  partially 
crushed 
in  suspension. 


Accessibility  to  working 
parts. 


All  Classes  of  Clay,  Shale,  Limestone,  BricRbats  and 
other  Raw,  Hard  Material  Treated. 


Free  crushing  tests  will 
be  made  at  any  time. 


The  Marion  Steam  Shovel  Co. 


GEORGE  W.  BARNHART,  Western  Mgr., 
No.  4  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


MARION,  OHIO. 


F.  H.  HOPKINS  &  CO.,  Agents, 
Montreal,  P.  Q. 


MODEL  “20”  TRACTION  SHOVEL,  1*4^ -YARD  DIPPER. 

If  your  capacity  is  25,000  brick  per  day,  or  over,  you  ought  to  be  interested  in  the  Steam  Shovel 
proposition.  We  build  machines  from  20  to  95  tons  in  weight,  having  dipper  capacities  of  ^  to  5  cubic  yards. 
We  have  over  100  Shovels  to-day  in  Brick  Yard  Service,  and  do  not  believe  that  the  shale  or  clay  bank  exists 
that  cannot  be  successfully  handled  by  them.  Will  you  give  us  an  opportunity  to  figure  with  you  ? 
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Dry  Pans 
Wet  Pans 
Elevators 


NO.  I  AUGER  BRICK  MACHINE. 

Automatic  Tables 
Hand  Tables 
Represses 


Pug  Mills 
Drier  Cars 
Disintegrators 


L 


Send  for  Our  NeW  Catalog. 

The  Bonnot  Company,  Canton,  O. 


J 
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^gj  Auger  Machine.  Combination  Machine.  ^gj 

1  UP-TO-DATE  JTACHINERY 1 


For  making  all  kinds  of  Brick — 
Dry  Pressed,  Wire  Cut,  Sand  Moulded. 

BRICKYARD  SPECIALTIES 
LABOR-SAVING  DEVICES 
FULL  LINE  OF  SUPPLIES 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

CHICAGO  BRICK  MACHINERY  CO., 

Great  Nortnero  Bldg.,  Ho.  77  Jackson  Blvd.,  CHICHGO,  ILL. 
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(8)  1904  Model  Berg  Press. 
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ISO 


Single  or  Double  Deck  Brick  Barrows 


Single  or  Double  Deck  Dryer  Cars. 


Light  and  Heavy  Car  Trucks. 


No.  1  Auger  Machine. 


Coal  and  Sand  Grinders  &  Sifters. 


“Everything  a  Brickmaker  Needs” 


Single  &  Double  Roll  Disintegrators. 


Hand  and  Steam  Represses. 


Dry  and  Wet  Pans. 


MARTIN 

LANCASTER 

PENNA.,  U.8.A. 


Not  How  Cheap 
•  But  - 
How  Good 


“Martin”  Sand  Dryers 

Burn  out  the  Vegetable  matter. 


—  Is  the  consideration  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  MARTIN 
Machinery.  We  are  fully  con¬ 
vinced  that  it  pays  to  put  the 
best  of  material  and  workman¬ 
ship  into  everything  pertain¬ 
ing  to  the  Brick  plant. 


Cheapness  in  the  first  cost  is 
often  more  than  overcome  by 
the  monthly  repair  bills,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  season  “The 
Best  is  the  Cheapest.” 


Our  Engineering  Dept,  will 
design  a  complete  equipment 
and  submit  for  approval,  with 
detail  estimate,  if  you  are  in¬ 
terested. 


Ask  for  our  Booklet 

“A  DRY  PROPOSAL” 

if  you  need  a  Dryer  equipment 


The  Henry  Martin 
Brick  Machine  Mfg. 
Co.,  Inc. 

Lancaster,  Pa.  U.8.A. 

Clay  Working 
Engineers. 
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THE  POTTS 


HORIZONTAL 

Brick  flachines 


Well  built  of  good  material. 

H  ave  the  largest  tempering  capacity. 

Make  a  brick  having  clean,  shat*p 
corners  and  smooth  surfaces. 

Simple  in  construction,  strong  and  dur¬ 
able. 


Disintegrators 

having  chilled  rolls,  ring  oiling 
bearings  and  adjustable  steel 
cutting  bars  made  in  any  size 
required,  single  or  compound. 


Sanders 

which  do  the  work  perfectly, 
with  no  wear  on  moulds;  they 
have  no  light,  complicated 
parts  to  wear  or  break. 


We  manufacture  a  complete  line  of  Brickyard  Supplies,  Clay  Cars, 
Winding  Drums,  Pug  Mills,  Trucks,  Barrows  and  Moulds. 

Write  for  our  new  Catalog. 


G.  Sc  A.  POTTS  Sc  CO., 


Indianapolis, 


Ind. 


Mention  The  Clay- Worker. 
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EXPLANATION. 


The  following  letter  requires  some  explanation  to  be  thoroughly  un¬ 
derstood,  as  follows:  The  Indiana  Brick  Co.,  of  Anderson,  Ind.,  operate 
a  two-machine  brick  plant.  About  one  year  ago  they  were  persuaded  by 
one  of  our  competitors  to  put  their  machine  alongside  of  the  Potts,  they 
giving  a  strong  guarantee  that  it  should  do  more  and  better  work  than 
was  being  done  by  the  Potts  machine. 


&HE  FOLLOWING  LETTER  SHOWS 

THE  RESULT. 

INDIANA  BRICK  CO. 

Manufacturers  of 

Red  Brick,  Paving-,  Building,  Sewer,  etc. 

Anderson,  Ind.,  April  17,  1905. 

C.  &  A.  Potts  &  Co., 

Indianapolis,  Ind.: 

Gentlemen — We  have  both  of  your  mills  running  now  and 
making  75,000  (capacity  of  dryer)  good,  clean,  square  brick  every 

day.  The  old  H - is  sitting  outside  of  the  building.  At  any 

time  now  that  you  want  to  send  anyone  up,  you  can  show  them 
two  Potts  machines  in  operation.  Very  truly  yours, 

INDIANA  BRICK  CO. 

MORAL  — Don’t  follow  in  the  steps  of  the  Indiana  Brick  Co. 
and  be  lead  astray  by  the  claim  of  our  competitors  that  their  machine  is 
just  as  good  as  the  Potts.  It  is  expensive,  and  there  is  no  such  machine 
on  the  market  today.  The  Potts  Horizontal  Machine  is  the  best,  and  has 
no  equal.  Write  for  catalogue  and  prices. 


C.  Sc  A.  POTTS 


Mention  the  CLAY- WORKER 


Sc  CO., 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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Here  IT  is— 

The  “soft  mud”  brick  machine  having;  the  largest  press-box,  the  most 
tempering  capacity,  the  strongest  working  parts,  the  easiest 
running  and  longest-lived  of  any  similar  type  of  machine. 


(With  Bevel  Gearing.) 


It  has  the  largest  press  and  press-box  by  actual  measurement. 

It  gives  three  times  the  tempering,  as  pugging  shaft  runs  three  revolutions 
to  each  mold  of  brick.  In  all  other  machines  of  similar  type  this  shaft  runs  only  one 
revolution  to  each  mold  of  brick. 

One  shaft  does  tempering  and  forces  clay  under  press. 

Another  shaft  operates  press  plunger  and  mould  operating  device. 

This  eliminates  the  troubles  in  machines  of  similar  type,  as  they  do  all  these  things 
with  one  shaft  only,  and  experience  has  shown  it  is  too  much  for  one  shaft  to  do. 


[See  Next  Page.] 


We 

Build 

the 

Well 

Known 

“MONARCH" 

(6  styles) 

and  the 
“IRON 
QUAKER" 
Brick 
Machines. 


WRITE 
to  us 
regarding 
Disinte¬ 
grators, 
Pug  Mills, 
Mould 
Sanders, 
Sand  Dryers, 
Smooth-roll 
Crushers, 
Moulds, 
Barrows, 
Trucks, 
Winding 
Drums, 
Dump  Carts, 
Elevators, 
Dump  Tables 
and  all 
kinds  of 
Kiln 

Castings. 


REMEMBER : 

You  are  losing 
money  wheeling 
bricK  unless  you 
have  our 

ROLLER-BEARING 

BARROWS. 


me  Wellington  machine  he., 

WELLINGTON, 

Send  for  Catalogue.  OHIO. 


*  The  “Duke  of  Wellington”  Brick  Machine. 


SOFT  CLAY  BRICK  MACHINES 

Are  the  only  kind  we  build,  and  it  is  our  aim  to  BUILD  THEM  WELL.  If 
NEW  HAVEN  Brick  Machines  were  built  just  to  sell,  they  might  be  built 
cheaper,  and  for  a  while  more  be  sold.  INSTEAD,  they  are  built  to  DO  THE 
WORK,  and  they  do  it. 

Stout  shafts,  long  bearings,  large  oil  holes,  strong  gears,  steel  liners  and 
other'details  in  proportion.  They  are  the  kind 

GHAT  VOJV'T  BREAK  DOWN  EVERY  BAY. 


The  “New  Haven”  Horizontal  BricK  Machine. 

" ENDURANCE  GHE  CROWNIJSfG  QUALITY” 

of  the  New  Haven  Brick  Machines.  Their  economy  does  not  begin  and  end 
with  their  purchase.  It  lasts  as  long  as  they  are  in  operation.  It  is  not  in  low 
first  cost,  but  in  efficiency,  durability,  economy  in  operation  and  lack  of  neces¬ 
sity  for  repairs.  They  earn  a  dividend  every  day. 

The  EASTERN  MACHINERY  CO., 

IT  HAVEN,  CONN. 


Mention  the  Clay-Worker. 
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SIMPLE 

STRONG 

AN!) 

SUCCESSFUI 


Arnold=Creager  Co.’s 

s.  s.  s. 

Brick  flachine. 


j* 


If  you  are  looking  for  the  machine  that  has  the  most  good  qualities,  please  investigate  this 

one.  It  has  all  the  desirable  features  found  in  any  horizontal  soft  mud  steel  and  iron  machine,  price  in= 
eluded.  You  can  see  for  yourself — one  pair  Gears,  one  Countershaft,  with  friction  clutch,  Inside  Press,  Auto¬ 
matic  Mould  Relief,  Drop  Table.  All  parts  easily  accessible. 


A  complete  line  of  Soft  Mud  Brick  Machinery,  Pug  Mills,  Disinte» 
grators,  Winding  Drums,  Clay  Cars,  etc. 


Roller  Bearing  Brick  Barrow. 


Good  Assortment  of  Barrows  and  T rucks,  including  our  Spring  Brick 
Wagon,  either  wood  or  steel. 

A  full  line  of  high-grade  brick  and  tile  yard  supplies. 


PERFECTION  MOULDS. 


[Patented  Jan.  28,  1902.] 


No  more  bother  with  vents. 

Makes  first-class  brick. 

Does  what  brickmakers  have  been  looking  for  for 
years. 

Have  been  tried  and  found  successful. 

Get  our  catalog  and  prices  before  you  buy. 


THE  ARNOLD-CREAOER  CO., 

New  London  and  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  U.  5.  A. 


Cable  Address,  “Automatic.” 
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Hercules. 


CAPACITY,  40,000  TO  50,000  IN  10  HOURS. 


The  Best 
Machines  and 
Supplies 
in  the 

United  States 
Standard 
Brick  Machines, 
Sanders, 
Hoists, 
Dump  Cars, 
Belt  Elevators, 
Clay  Conveyors, 
Dryer  Cars, 
Sand  Dryers, 


Pug-Mills, 
Dump  Tables, 
Barrows, 
Brick  Wagons, 
Dump  Carts, 
Molds  a 
Specialty 
(any  desired 
shape.) 

In  fact, 
Everything 
in  the 

Way  of  Supplies. 


New  Plant  of  the  Horton  Mfg.  Co.,  at  Painesville,  Ohio. 


Brick  Plants  equipped  with  our  Steam  Dryer,  with  Self-Regulating;  De¬ 
vice  save  the  operater  money.  We  are  prepared  to  install  machinery  and 
other  necessaries  for  brickyards  in  the  shortest  possible  time,  and  our  prices 
are  right.  Let  us  hear  of  your  wants. 


The  RoPton  jVIanufaetuidng  Company 

JPoinesvillo,  Ohio ,  U,  S.  ^4. 


Mention  the  Clay-Worker. 
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HIGHEST  POINT  OF  PER¬ 
FECTION  ACHIEVED 
BY  THE  WONDER. 


It  works  clays  where  other 
machines  fail. 

We  are  specialists  in  our 
line,  and  difficult  cases  are 
sent  to  us  for  treatment. 

Our  experience  has  been 
large  and  varied,  and  may  be 
of  value  to  you. 

Our  service  is  yours  for  the 
asking.  Write  us. 


Our 

Line 

is 

Complete . 


We  manufacture  brick  machines,  drain 
tile  machinery,  brick  and  tile  cutting 
tables,  automatic  cutters,  clay  preparing 
and  clay  reducing  machinery  and  a  full 
line  of  brickyard  supplies. 


The  Wallace  flfg.  Co. 

FRANKFORT,  IND.,  U.  S.  A. 


Mention  the  Clay-Worker. 
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HOIST. 

The  No.  28  Bevel  Geared  Hoist  is  a  new 
one;  built  the  way  they  put  up  good  ma= 
chines  nowadays.  The  frame  and  drum  are 
one=piece  castings;  bearings  self=oiling  and 
everything  about  it  is 

STRONG,  RIGID,  DURABLE,. 


Weight,  3,000  pounds.  Length  of  frame,  5  ft.  4  in.  Width  of  frame,  4  ft.  6  in.  Gears,  4  in.  face,  1  Vi  in.  pitch 
Drum  shaft,  3!4  in.  diameter.  Driving  shaft,  2 Y«  in.  diameter.  Length  of  drum  between  flanges,  28  inches.  Di¬ 
ameter  of  drum,  20  inches.  Projection  of  flanges,  5  inches.  Width  of  brake  band,  5  inches.  Bearings  self-oil¬ 
ing.  Brake  lever  may  be  located  upon  either  side  of  drum  lever.  Driving  shaft  and  pulley  may  be  located  either 
as  shown  in  cut  or  upon  opposite  corner,  according  to  specifications  of  the  order.  Driving  pulley,  30  in.  diam¬ 
eter,  10  in.  face.  Speed,  250  to  300  revolutions  per  minute. 

We  have  three  patterns  of  hoist  in  addition  to  this 
one;  including  both  spur=geared  and  bevel=geared  ma= 
chines;  some  of  them  large  and  some  small.  We  can  take 
care  of  anybody's  hoist  requirements  at  the  right  price. 

H.  BREWER  <S  CO.'JSgjSSS?’ 


3~HE: 
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Office  of 

MT.  OLIVE  BRICK  COMPANY, 

Manufacturers  of 

Building  and  Paving  Brick. 

Daily  Capacity,  30,000. 

Mt.  Olive,  Miss.,  April  10,  1905. 

Success  Brick  Machinery  Co.,  Memphis,  Tenn.: 

Gentlemen — In  reply  to  your  inquiry  of  3d  inst.  as  to  how  our  No.  4  Brick  Machine 
and  Perfection  Cutter  is  working,  we  take  pleasure  in  saying  that  it  is  all  you  recommend 
it  to  be,  and  from  the  day  we  started  it  until  now  it  is  giving  perfect  satisfaction.  'We  ap¬ 
preciate  it  more  fully  for  the  fact  we  were  inexperienced  when  we  started  out  and  bought 
a  machine  that  we  consider  now  perfectly  worthless  and  a  continual  expense.  We  would 
not  give  our  No.  4  Machine  for  any  machine  we  know,  for  it  makes  brick  perfect,  good 
and  fast. 

Now  as  to  the  Cutter,  we  can’t  say  enough  for  it.  It  is  indeed  perfect;  works  like  a 
charm,  and  is  always  ready  for  duty,  and  cuts  the  brick  square.  In  fact,  we  don’t  see  any 
room  for  improvement.  It  has  never  given  us  a  moment’s  trouble. 

We  would  be  glad  to  have  you  send  anyone  here,  or  have  them  write  us,  that  con¬ 
templates  buying  a  machine,  and  we  will  take  pleasure  in  showing  them  the  machine  in 
operation.  We  would  like  to  see  everybody  have  a  good  machine,  one  that  is  not  always 
broken  down.  Yours,  etc.,  MT.  OLIVE  BRICK  CO. 


The  above  is  a  sample  of  numerous  letters  received  from  our  customers.  Why  not 
install  SUCCESS  Machinery  and  be  a  successful  brickmaker? 

Our  line  consists  of  five  sizes  in  stiff-mud  machines,  four  sizes  soft-mud  and  two  sizes 
dry-press,  including  full  and  complete  line  of  preparatory  machinery  for  any  size  or  style 
of  machine  selected.  Please  do  not  forget  REID’S  SUCCESS  BRICK  CARS, 
they  are  truly  successes  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  and  recognized  by  all  as  being  the 
most  perfect  brick  cars  in  the  world 


Success  BricK  Machinery  Company, 

Corner  Georgia  and  Tennessee  Streets, 

MEMPHIS,  TE.NN. 

Cable  Address:  “Success,”  Memphis,  Tenn.,  U.  S.  A. 
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The  J.  D.  Fate 

Plymouth,  Richland  Co.,  Ohio. 


“IMPERIAL.” 

This  is  the  Imperial  size  Combined  Machine,  and  in  the  cut  of  this  machine  we  have  left  off  the  gear  cover  so  as  to  show 
the  bridge  and  boxing  in  which  the  rear  end  of  the  pug  shafts  run  and  by  which  these  shafts  are  supported,  giving  additional 
strength  and  making  them  more  rigid.  This  we  consider  one  of  the  most  valuable  features  of  the  machine. 

This  machine  is  arranged  for  making  drain  tile,  and  has  a  vertical  attachment  for  large  tile.  Weight  of  machine,  12,000 
pounds ;  capacity,  30,000  to  50,000  brick  per  day. 

Our  “Premier”  Machine  is  built  on  the  same  lines  as  the  “Imperial,”  except  larger  and  heavier.  It  has  a  capacity  of  from 
60,000  to  100,000  brick  per  day  and  weighs  20,000  pounds. 


“HUMMER.” 


This  was  the  first  of  our  Combined  Machines  and  has  proven  its  worth  on  many  a  hard  fought  field.  It  is  made  better  now 
than  ever  before,  and  the  man  who  wants  a  medium  capacity  machine  wall  make  no  mistake  in  buying  it.  Weight,  7,000 
pounds  ;  capacity,  25,000  to  30,000  brick  per  day. 


Mention  the  Clay-Worker. 
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The  STEELE  No.  5  MACHINE 


IS  ALL  THAT  A  HIGH  GRADE  BRICK  MACHINE  SHOULD  BE. 

All  the  principal  bearing's  are  on  the  main  frame,  and  the  outerboard  bearing  is  on 
the  same  foundation.  All  pinions  are  of  steel,  and  the  machine  is  built  for  the  most 
exacting  service  in  the  largest  brick  plants.  In  connection  with  our  CONTINUOUS 
ROTARY  CUTTER  it  makes  a  brick  machine  the  equal,  we  think,  the  superior,  of 
any  on  the  market.  Capacity,  50,000  to  100,000  bricks  per  day.  Weight,  approximately, 
20,000  pounds. 


THE  BICKERSTAFF  BRICK  COMPANY. 

Manufacturers  of 

Plain,  Ornamental  and  Pressed  Brick. 

Columbus,  Ga.,  April  i,  1905. 

Messrs.  J.  C.  Steele  &  Sons,  Statesville,  N.  C.: 

Gentlemen  — We  enclose  herewith  settlement  for  the  brick  machine.  We  take 
pleasure  in  stating  that  the  machine  is  ‘O.  K.”  in  every  respect  and  runs  as  easily  as  a 
sewing  machine.  It  makes  many  brick  and  good  brick.  Need  we  add  that  we  are 
thoroughly  pleased.  Wishing  you  the  SUCCESS  that  your  machine  so  richly  deserves, 
we  are,  Very  truly, 

BICKERSTAFF  BRICK  COMPANY, 

By  A.  H.  Bickerstaff. 

(This  company  is  using  our  No.  5  Brick  Machine  with  Continuous  Rotary  Automatic 
End  Cutting  Table.  ) 


WRITE.  FOR  NEW  CATALOGUE.  No.  8  AND  BOOKLET  “RECENT  RESULTS.” 


J.  C.  STEELE  &  SONS 

STATESVILLE,  N.  C. 

SUCCE.SS  BRICK  MACHINERY  CO.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Western  Agents. 
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The  “BUILT  RIGHT 


It  is  important  if  you  have  a  dryer  proposition  to  consult 
our  dryer  engineers,  'They  are  experts  on  Waste  Meat  Dry¬ 
ers,  and  will  look:  over  your  yard  and  design  you  a  dryer  sys¬ 
tem  to  meet  your  needs.  There  are  lots  of  points  which  hear 
on  the  successful  operation  of  a  Waste  Heat  Dryer .  These 
should  all  be  considered . 

There  is  nothing  like  correctness  of  construction,  and  that  is  what  we  insure.  If  we 
take  the  commission  of  building  you  a  perfect  dryer  you  will  get  it.  We  first  study  your 
conditions  and  then  design  the  best  dryer  to  work  under  those  conditions.  THBN 
WB  BUILD  TUB  WHOLB  OUTFIT  IN  OUR  OWN  SHOTS. 
We  don’t  buy  outside  and  divide  the  responsibility.  When  that  dryer  is  done  we  are  sure 
that  it  is  “Built  Right”  and  will  “Run  Right.”  Isn’t  it  best  to  deal  that  way? 

We  are  specialists  on  Waste  Heat  Dryers.  We  are  pioneers  in  the  business  and 
have  brought  them  to  their  present  state  of  excellence.  Our  Waste  Heat  Dryer  depart¬ 
ment  has  been  given  most  careful  study,  most  tireless  research,  unflagging  energy  and 
unstinted  cash  to  make  it  as  near  perfection  as  can  be  attained 

WB  BUILD  OUR  OWN  BANS.  Bvery  pound  of  metal  that 
goes  into  them  passes  our  own  inspectors.  Bvery  holt  hole 
is  punched  under  the  eyes  of  our  own  men,  Bvery  rivet  is 
pneumatically  driven  by  our  own  workmen  under  our  own 
s  up  erin  ten  d  en  t. 

In  a  word  we  KNOW  WHAT  OUR  BANS  ARB.  We  build 
them  and  we  are  positive  that  they  are  “Built  Right  and  Run 
Right."  You  will  find  this  trademark  on  every  one  of  our 
fans,  **  Built  Right  Run  Right"  and  it  means  exactly  what  it 
says. 

Were  we  to  buy  our  fans  and  other  apparatus  in  the  open  market  the  fan  makers 
would  want  a  profit,  and  would  strive  to  get  the  order,  and  to  get  it  would  cut  the  cost, 
and  in  the  end  you  would  have  an  inferior  job  in  your  plant.  We  can’t  afford  to  risk 
quality,  because  the  permanent  successful  operation  of  the  dryer  rests  largely  upon  it.  If 
we  make  such  a  pronounced  stand  for  quality,  why  shouldn’t  you?  It  means  most  of  all 
to  you.  You  pay  for  the  dryer,  and  the  success  or  failure  of  your  plant  depends  upon  it. 
We  want  to  remove,  so  far  as  possible,  all  chance  of  your  failure.  That’s  why  we 
build  our  own  fans  and  other  dryer  apparatus  so  that  we  may  be  sure  that  our  part  of 
your  plant  is  a  success  maker. 


^aaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaauaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaauaaaaauaaaaaaauuaaaaaaai 
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We  Build  Our  Own  Dryer  Apparatus  and  We  Know 

its  Quality  to  be  the  Best. 


The  American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 

Bucyrus,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 

WE  MANUFACTURE  EVERYTHING  A 
CLAYWORKER  NEEDS. 

Write  for  Catalogue. 
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==NO  OTHER:—:  .= 

AUTOMATIC  CUTTER 

Is  ‘‘Just  as  Good”  as  THIs. 


Why  waste  time  and  money  using  Cutters  which  are  frequently  out 
of  order  and  cannot  be  depended  upon  to  do  good  work? 

Why  not  produce  brick  ot  finest  quality  when  it  can  be  done 
with  less  expense? 

A  multitude  of  others  have  found  it  profitable  to  use  this  Apparatus. 
Why  should  you  not  use  it  also? 

You  will  be  satisfied  with  it. 

We  will  prove  this  statement  if  you  will  give  us  opportunity. 


Gallon*  Ohio 


Mention  the  Clay-Worker. 
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Union  Brick  Machines 

With  Pug  Mill  Combined. 


UNION  BRICK  MACHINE  (SPECIAL  SIZE.) 


UNION  BRICK  MACHINE  NO.  I  SIZE. 


We  build  these  Machines  in  five  (5)  sizes. 

Their  reputation  tor  convenience,  economy  and  satisfactory  ser¬ 
vice  generally  is  established  by  their  use  in  scores  of  the  best  Brick  Plants. 


E.  JW.  FREESE  Sc  CO„ 


Gallon,  Ohio. 


Mention  the  Clay-Worker. 
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SAVE  LABOR,  SAVE  EXPENSE 

That  Makes  Profits. 


This  car  is  specially  de¬ 
signed  for  the  drying  of 
soft  mud  brick,  using 
wooden  or  steel  pallets. 
Special  attention  is  called 
to  the  steel  plate  gussets 
trussing  the  lower  ends 
of  the  uprights,  which  is 
much  superior  to  the  cast 
brackets. 


No.  245 A.  Double  Deck  Tunnel  Dryer  Car.  Wooden  Decks. 

FOR  SIZE.S  AND  PRICES,  WRITE 

The  Cleveland  Car  Company, 

"West  Paris.,  Ohio. 


The  Monarch  Brick  Machine 


Used  in  Fourteen  Foreign  Countries 


and  is  recog¬ 
nized  in  all 
as  the  lead¬ 
ing  brick 
machine  for 
simplicity, 
strength  and 
durability.  It 
is  the  only 
machine  that 
has  double 
pug  mills.  It 
is  also  a 
leader  for 
quantity  and 
quality  of 
brick. 

1905  Catalogue 
mailed  free  on 
application. 


James  \A/.  Hensley,  Successor  to  s.  k.  fletcher  &  co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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™eHARRINGTON»KING  PERFORATING  CO 
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OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION 


FOR  SCREENS  OF  ALL  KINDS 


PERFORATED  STEEL  FOR  CLAY  SCREENS. 

Samples  or  blue  prints  with  prices  furnished  on  request. 

For  Chute  or  Gravity  Screens,  Shaking  or  Vibrating  Screens,  Revolving  Screens,  Dry  Pan  Screens. 
For  Cleaning  and  Grading  Clay,  Shale,  Sand,  Cement,  Coal,  Stone,  Etc. 

For  Pallets  or  Trays,  Car  Bottoms,  Drying  Floors,  Conveyor  Bottoms,  Separators,  Etc. 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE 
No.  114  Liberty  St. 


No.  231  North  Union  Street, 

CHICAGO,  ILL.,  U.S.  A. 


\  FOR  DRYERS  J 


“The  Measure  of  a  Man’s  Success 
is  the  Measure  of  His  Effort.” 

Our  constant  efforts  have  been  crowned  with  success,  as  proven  by 
the  Rodgers’  Dryer. 

It  is  the'apex  of  Waste  Heat  Drying  Achievement. 

Inspection  and  Comparison  Invited. 

Waste  no  time  on  experimental  Waste  Heat  Systems. 


L.  E.  RODGERS  ENGINEERING  CO. 

Waste  Heat  Dryer  Specialists. 

303-305  DEARBORN  ST.  CHICAGO. 


B 


TOR  DRYERS  l 
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The  Boyd  BricK  Press 


A  Business  Proposition. 


We  will  send  to  any  responsible  party  a  BOYD  BIV.ICK.  PR.ESS  ON  TR.IAL  and  sub¬ 
ject  to  purchase  after  the  making  and  burning  of  one  or  more  kilns  of  brick.  We  take  the  machine  back  if 

not  satisfactory. 

THE  BOYD  BRICK  PRESS  exerts  greater  pressure,  holds  it  longer,  puts  more  clay  into  brick, 
and  makes  stronger  brick  than  any  other  Brick  Press  made.  Especially  adapted  for  working  shales,  and  is 
the  only  successful  machine  for  making  fire  brick. 

ARE  BOYD  PRESSES  are  fitted  with  our  IMPROVED  PATENTED  MOED  BOX,  the  liners  of 
which  are  made  of  the  hardest  and  toughest  known  metal,  which  can  be  reground  at  low  cost  when  worn. 
The  molds  can  be  changed  in  a  few  minutes. 

ITS  RECORD :  More  Boyd  Presses  in  actual  operation  than  of  all  other  Press  Brick  Machines 
combined.  Write  for  General  Catalogue  No.  io. 

Chisholm,  Boyd  6  White  Company, 

Office  and  Works,  57th  and  Wallace  Sts.  CHICAGO,  ILL, 
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The  Boyd  BricR  Press 


The  '97  Model. 


THE  *97  MODEL*  BOYD  BRICK.  PRESS  has  enormous  strength  and  great  durability  ;  it 
is  compact;  the  adjustments  are  convenient ;  it  operates  quietly  and  smoothly;  the  workmanship  and 
material  are  of  the  best ;  the  design  ingenious,  and  shows  the  most  perfect  application  of  scientific  and 
mechanical  principles  to  the  art  of  brickmaking. 

THE  BOYD  is  the  only  Brick  Press  provided  with  an  independent  adjusting  device  for  regulat¬ 
ing  the  amount  of  clay  in  the  molds  and  the  pressure  on  the  brick.  This  feature  positively  ensures  equal 
pressure  and  finish  on  both  sides  of  the  brick,  and  no  granulated  or  soft  centers. 

Sent  on  trial  and  fully  guaranteed.  Eighty  presses  of  this  pattern  now  in  use.  Cannot  be  broken 
in  pressing  brick.  Write  for  descriptive  catalogue  No.  9. 

Chisholm,  Boyd  White  Company, 

Office  and  Works:  57th  and  Wallace  Sts.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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Do  You  Know— 


That  we  are  building  the  best  Sand-Lime  Brick  Plants  being  erected  in  this 
country  today? 

Have  just  completed  and  turned  over  to  the  purchasers  a  double  Sand-Lime 
Plant,  and  made  our  guarantee  good  on  the  trial  run.  Machinery  satisfactory.  Product 
perfect.  Everybody  happy. 

Let  us  tell  you  about  our  machinery,  including  our  celebrated  Ross-Keller  Triple 
Pressure  Brick  Press,  which  has  no  equal  for  strength  and  efficiency. 


Adopted  and  pur¬ 
chased  by  the 
United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  for  use  in 
the  Federal  Prison 
at  Ft.  Leaven¬ 
worth,  Kansas. 


Our  Presses 
are  Adapted 
to  Shales, 
Clays,  Sand- 
Lime  and  Cement 
Mixtures. 


For  prices  and  particulars  address 

Ross-Keller  Triple  Pressure  Brick  Machine  Co. 

Fullerton  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  U.  S.  A. 

GEORGE  M.  McDOWELL, 

Sales  Agent  for  Pacific  Coast,  Portland,  Ore. 


THE  C  Ti7<.ETL  3^ 
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The  pernholtz  Briek  Press. 

Simple— Durable— Eeonomieal— Guaranteed. 


THE  NEW  FOUR-MOLD  FERNHOLTZ. 


Ctlhy  is  it  the  Best  Dry  Press  Ever  Built? 


ist.  Because  it  exerts  greater  pressure  and  holds  it  4th. 

on  the  material  longer  than  any  other  Dry  Press. 

2nd.  Because  it  takes  less  power  to  operate  it  we  5th. 
use  a  six-inch  belt. 

3rd.  Because  it  is  fitted  with  the  Fernholtz  Patent 

Mold  Box,  the  best  made.  ^th- 


Because  it  costs  less  for  repairs,  and  is  so  con¬ 
structed  that  all  parts  are  accessible. 

Because  it  presses  the  material  from  both  bot¬ 
tom  and  top,  producing  a  uniform  sold  brick  with¬ 
out  granulated  centers. 

Because  it  is  the  only  distinct  cam  movement 
press  on  the  market. 


We  manufacture  Hand  Presses,  Pulverizers,  Mixers  and  a  complete  line 

of  brickyard  supplies. 


The  Fernholtz  Brick  fHachinery  Company 


Boyle  Avenue  and  Old  Manchester  l^oad,  St.  liouis,  £Ho. 
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Manufactured  by 


ANDERSON,  IND. 


Sold  by 

CHICAGO  BRICK  MACHINERY  CO., 

Great  Northern  Bldg,  rutmcm 
No.  77  Jackson  Blvd.  ^nlcagO. 


Back  View. 


Still  in  the 


AND 


One  Step 

Further 

Forward. 


Even  stronger  than 
ever,  and  all  self=con= 
tained.  Greater  pres= 
sure  and  fewer  work= 
ing  parts  than  any 
other  machine.  Sim* 
pie,  massive,  compact, 
and  SHIPPED  IN  ONE 
PIECE. 


s  £ 
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THE 

PLEASURES 
OF  LIFE 


We  enjoy  selling  brick 
machinery.  We  like 
equally  as  well  to  make 
money  on  what  we  sell; 
but  unless  we  can  see  a 
successful  plant  and  a  sat * 
isfied  customer  ahead  of 
us  in  each  sale  we  make, 
the  act  of  selling  and  the 
profit  are  both  of  small 
consideration. 


"This  is  the  Press  That  Scott  Builds." 


Commonwealth  Trust  Bldg. 
St.  Louis. 


Did  you  ever  talk  with  any 
of  the  friends  of  “The  Press 
That  Scott  Builds.”  Try  it. 
Write  to  Richards  Brick  Co , 
Edwardsville,  Ill.;  St.  Charles 
Brick  Co.,  St.  Charles,  Mo.; 
Mt.  Vernon  Press  Brick  Co.,  Mt. 
Vernon,  Ill.,  or  Christy  Fire  Clay 
Co.,  St.  Louis. 


The  Scott  Clay  Pulverizer. 
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The  Grath  Special  Four  and  Five  Mold  Brick  Press 
for  Dry  or  Semi-Dry  Clay  and  Sand-Lime  Brick. 


THE  GRATH  SPECIAL  BRICE  PRESS 

Most  Powerful  and  Simplest 
Brick  Press  Ever  Built. 

All  Gears  between  Frames,  preventing  all 
side  strain  and  twisting  of  crank  shaft. 

Gives  THREE  Distinct  Pressures,  ex¬ 
pelling  all  air  from  material  pressed. 

Brick  pressed  in  different  places  in  mould. 

SIZES: 

For  Dry  or  Semi-Dry  Clay  For  Sand-Lime 

2,  3,  4  and  5-molds,  2  and  4-molds, 

Capacity,  5,000  per  mold.  Capacity,  4,500  per  mold. 


The  Grath  Special  Hand-Power  Brick 
Press,  for  Plain  and  Ornamental 
Press  Brick. 


The  Grath  Revolving  Roofing 
Tile  Press. 

Strongest  and  Simplest  Made. 


The  Grath  Roofing  Tile  and  Trimming  Press. 
No  Roofing  Tile  Plant 
Complete  Without  This  Press. 


TUB  NBW  GRATH  DOWN-DRAFT  CONTINUOUS  HIJLN. 

Built  cheaper  in  proportion  than  single  kilns,  and  uses  only  half  the  fuel  and  gives 
better  results  with  less  labor.  Fuel  used,  either  wood,  coal,  producer,  or  natural  gas,  or 
oil.  Can  be  built  in  sections  or  complete  as  desired.  The  Kiln  of  the  Future. 

TUB  GRATH  RBRFBCT  GRATBLBSS  FURNACB  is  the 
simplest  furnace  ever  invented.  Easy  to  build.  Will  burn  ware  in  less  time ,  with 
less  labor,  less  coal,  less  smolre  and  less  clinkering  than  all  other 
furnaces,  and  produces  a  steady  and  continuous  heat  and  better  ware • 
For  up-draft  and  down-draft  kilns. 


Economy  Oil  Burners  for  Atomizing  Fuel  or  Crude  Oil  With 
Steam  or  Air  Pressure. 

BEST  AND  CHEAPEST  MADE. 


Illinois  Supply  &  Construction  Co., 


Lieber's  Code. 

Cable  Address : 
GRATH,  St.  Louis. 


ST.  LOUIS,  mo. 


Long  Distance 
'Phone, 

Bell,  Main  235. 
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“Hucnnckcs  System” 
Sand-Lime  Bricks  and  Blocks. 


mmmm 

'^\0&£fj9jgu 
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Co  Hll  to  TIUbom  Cbese  presents' Shall  Come  ^ 


Orccthut 


declaration 


Is  to  Certify  that  the  Httacbeb 


©ffidal  lilwarb  IRibbon  g 


la  Issueb  to 


’fr&SsYJS/zYY  '  <£<*' 

Bp  the  Hutborttp  of  the 


Xoutstana  purchase 
Exposition 


Bearmo  the  Signatures  of 


HWflRDED  TO 


WCORPnRATEO 


EXCELLENCE  IN 

Sand“Iiime  Brick. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  MINES  &  METALLURGY 
GROUP  116 


Huh  that  the  Wolber  Ebereof  has  been  ©rantcb  bp 


$urv  of  Hwarbs 


Che  Hwarb  as  Chcreon  Insertbeb. 


Cbe  Httacbeb  Offlcal  Hwarb  IRibbon 


la  the  Emblem  of  author Itp  of  the  Stolber  to  mal;e  Known  to  the 
IQerlOJtMJ  he  baa  recelveb  the  blatlnctfon  of  an  Hwarb  from  the 


3ury>  of  Hwarbs 


b  \>av-  \-'v 

-Jim tm&A  mmiwt. 

jfixu'-ii  &o4 


Che  Xoutstana  purchase  Erposttlon 


H.  HUENNEKES  COMPANY, 

Engineers  and  Contractors  for  the 
Erection  of  Sand=Lime  BricK  Factories. 

WpQtprn  off*ice  .  Main  Offices  • 

660  MonadnocK  Building,  114=118  Liberty  Street. 

Chicago,  Ill.  New  YorK,  N.  Y. 
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MASSIVE  MODEL  MACHINE 


Leading  Dry  Presss  Brick 
Manufacturers  recommend 
it.  Write  for  particulars  and 
description. 

We  build  all  kinds  of  first- 
class  clay  working  machinery 


The  American 
Clay  Machinery  Co., 

Bucyrus,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


Built  Rig}? 
iffun  Right 


Don’t  fail  to  note  WE  BUILD  OUR 
OWN  WASTE  HEAT  DRYERS. 


SEE  ADS  ON  PAGES  310  AND  311 
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O-tlOTTINGEH.  Pr«»t.  jOnM  R  TRUC.ViciPrinUxkl  »,W*SNtd 


MAIN  OFFICE  &  WORKS  IOOO  ClYBOJJRN  AVE. 
BRANCH  OFFICE  R.  1118  ROOKERY  iBLD'G. 


Chicago,  December  26,  1902. 

The  Williams  Patent  Crusher  and  Pulverizer  Co., 

225  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 

Gent lemen- -We  have  been  using  one  of  your  new  Williams  Universal 
fine  grinders  for  13  months,  same  taking  shale  from  our  dry  pan  and 
reducing  from  8  to  9  tons  per  hour  to  16  mesh  fine.  We  find  that  the 
above-mentioned  machine  meets  all  our  requirements,  and  consider  same 
a  most  efficient  machine.  Respectfully  yours, 

This  machine  shipped  July  3,  1902.  No.  493.  The  Northwestern  Terra  Cotta  Co. 

Total  number  machines  shipped  to  date,  860.  Per  G.  Hotting  er,  Pres. 


U.  S.  PATENTS. 

No.  544,336,  dated  Aug. 
13.  1895. 

No.  589,236,  dated  Aug. 
31  1897 

No.  590  748,  dated  Sept. 
28.  1897. 

No.  604  485,  dated  May 
24,  1898. 

Re-issue,  No  11,634, 
dated  Oct  26,  1897. 
No.  646.249,  dated  Mar. 
27,  1900. 

No.  646.250,  dated  Mar. 
27,  1900. 

No.  646  278,  dated  Mar. 
27,  1900. 

No.  657,998,  dated  Sept. 
18,  1900. 

Nos.  30,347  and  30.348, 
dated  Mar.  14,  1899. 


lllllllBlillllllllllMaillllllllllillllllll 


REGULATED  BY  HAND  WHEEL  AND  SCREW 


FOREIGN  PATENTS. 

France,  No.  270,062,  dat¬ 
ed  Aug.  31,  1897. 

Great  Britain,  No.  19,998, 
dated  Aug.  31,  1897. 

Great  Britain,  No  15.296, 
dated  Nov.  3,  1900. 

India,  No.  43.497,  dated 
Aug.  31,  1897. 

Canada,  No.  60.048,  dat¬ 
ed  May  17,  1898. 

Germany,  No.  105.777, 
dated  Sept.  1,  1897. 

Belgium,  No.  130,388, 
dated  Aug.  31,  1897. 


Williams  Patent  Crusher  and  Pulverizer  Co., 

2701  TO  2711  NORTH  BROADWAY, 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO.,  U.  S.  A. 


Ceneral  Sales  Office,  Suite  545,  Old  Colony  Bldg.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Western  and  Pacific  Office,  42  Stuart  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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JOHNSONBURG  VITRIFIED  BRICK  CO. 

Johnsonburg,  Penn. 

KE  Brick  and  Block. 

High  Grade  Fire  Brick.  Samples  on  Application. 

New  M  Brick  &  Paring  Go., 

Manufacturers  of 

VITRIFIED  PRVIJIfi  BRICK, 

Sewer  and  Hard  Building  Brick, 

•  •  •  ALSO  •  •  •  • 

Berlin  Vitrified  Brick  that  Withstands  all  Acids. 

,0,  s.Tic£  bu, ld.no.  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

PRESTON  BRICK  COMPANY, 

Manufacturer  of 

Vitrified  Shale  Paving  Brick, 

SEWER  AND  HARD  BUILDING  BRICK. 
Hornellsville,  N.  Y. 

SHAWMUT  VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICK  WORKS, 

Shawmut,  Pa.  Alfred  Yates,  Gen.  Mgr. 

Vitrified  Stale  and  Fire  Clay  Paving  BricKs  and  Blocks. 

Burned  in  Yates’  Patent  Kiln. 

Samples  and  Prices  on  Application. 

Do  Yon  Want  Clay? 

WE  OWN  AND  OPERATE  EXTENSIVE  DE¬ 
POSITS  OF  THE  VERY  BEST  GRADES. 

pipe  Clays,  Teppa  Cotta  Clays,  I^ao*  ■ 
lin,  and  pipe  and  Cfloulding  Sands. 

Have  been  in  the  business  for  TWENTY- FOUR 
years,  and  are  prepared  to  meet  every  reasonable  demand. 
Unsurpassed  snipping  facilities.  Prices  and  samples  free. 

The  BLOOMFIELD  CLAY  CO., 

(C.  A.  Bloomfield,  Tress,  and  Manager)  | 

P  O.  Box  413.  METUCHEN,  IN.  J. 

pa>bIjildino  •  BRICK  AND  BLOCK  •  fouNSalk 

The  Barr  Clay  Co. 

C.  C.  Barr,  Pres.  *  Streator,  III. 

Kushequa  Shale 

VITRIFIED  PAVING  BLOCKS,  GHOGOLATE-RED 
BUILDING  BRICK. 

KUSHEQUA  BRICK  CO.,  Kushequa,  Pa. 

J.  G.  BUTLER,  JR.,  CHAS.  M.  CROOK, 

President.  Gen’l  Manager.  | 

Bessemer  Limestone  Co. 

Youngstown,  Ohio, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

BESSEME.R  BLOCK, 

An  unexcelled  repressed  shale  paver. 

Correspondence  solicited. 

VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICK. 

A  valuable  treatise  on  the  manufacture  and  use  of 

Paving  Brick  up-to-date.  By  H.  A.  Wheeler,  E.  M. 

Mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  $1.00. 

T.  A.  RANDALL  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Indianapolis. 

CLAYS  AND  KAOLINS.  1 

I  have  several  varieties  of  clays  and  kaolins  on  1 
my  land  and  desire  to  correspond  with  parties  inter-  ’ 
ested  in  such  materials.  ■ 

JOHN  N.  ADAMS,  Del  Rio,  Cocke  Co.,  Tenn.  1 

1 

STREET  PAVEMENTS 

and  PAVING  MATERIALS. 

A  Manual  of  City  Pavements:  The  Methods  and  Materials  of 
Their  Construction.  For  the  Use  of  Students,  Engi¬ 
neers,  and  City  Officials.  ju 

By  GEORGE  W.  TILLSON,  C.  E., 

President  Brooklyn  Engineers’  Club,  Mem.  Am.  80c.  C.  E.,  Mem. 

Am.  80c.  Municipal  Improvements,  and  Prin.  Asst.  Engineer, 
Department  of  Highways,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

8vo.  xii+532  pages  ;  60  figures.  Cloth,  $4.00. 

Contents The  History  and  Development  of  Pavements.  Stone,  ft 
Asphalt,  Brick-clays  and  the  Manufacture  of  Paving  Brick. 
Cement,  Cement  Mortar  and  Concrete.  The  Theory  of  Pave¬ 
ments.  Cobble  and  Stone-block  Pavements.  Asphalt  Pave¬ 
ments.  Brick  Pavements.  Wood  Pavements.  Broken-stone 
Pavements.  Plans  and  Specifications.  The  Construction  of 
Street-car  Tracks  in  Paved  Streets.  Width  of  Streets  and  Road¬ 
ways,  Curbs,  Sidewalks,  etc.  Asphalt  Plants. 

The  CI.AY-WORKEH,  Indianapolis. 

The  Eastern  Terra-Cotta,  Brick  and  Tile  Go, 

423  Old  South  Bldg.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Dealer  in  Face  Brick,  Fire  Proofing,  Sewer  Pipe,  Flue  Din¬ 
ings,  and  all  structural  materials  of  clay. 

Prices  and  estimates  on  application. 

STHE; 
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The  Purington  Paving  Brick  Co., 

of  GALESBURG,  ILLINOIS, 


HAS  the  largest  and  best  equipped  plant  in  the  United  States  for  the  manufacture 
of  Paving  and  Sidewalk  Brick.  The  Galesburg  Paving  Brick  have  a  reputation 
second  to  none,  and  this  Company  points  with  pride  to  its  record  for  quality  of 
material  and  its  methods  of  conducting  its  business. 

Correspondence  respectfully  solicited. 


How  to  Properly  Construct 
Brick  Streets. 


Drop  us  a  postal  and  we  will  send  you  free  of  charge 
a  complete  set  of 

S I  CIl'IC.X  TIONS. 


TERRE  HAUTE  VITRIFIED  BRICK  CO. 

Successors  to 

TERRE  HAUTE  BRICK  AND  PIPE  CO., 

Terre  Haute,  Ind. 


Clinton  Paving 

Brick  Company, 

Manufacturers  of  the  Highest  Quality  of 

Paving  Brick 

Which  are  offered  to  the  municipalities  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  States  under  positive  guarantee  as  to  wearing 
quality.  None  better. 

Prices  and  samples  sent  on  application. 
Correspondence  solicited. 

Office  and  Works:  Clinton,  Ind. 


R.  D.  Culver,  W.  P.  Whitney, 

Pres,  and  Gen’l  Man.  Sec’y  and  Treas. 

The  Wabash  Clay  Co., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  ALL  SHALE 

PAViNG  BRICK  BLOCKS . 

Our  leading  brands  are  Poston  Block,  Wabash  Standards, 
“Specials,”  for  crossings  on  macadam  streets,  Gutter  Blocks 
and  Columbian  Sidewalk  Brick. 

Our  material  has  for  years  successfully  stood  the  heaviest 
traffic  of  Indianapolis,  Terre  Haute.  East  St.  Louis  and  dozens  of 
other  large  cities  of  Indiana  and  Illinois.  We  ask  Investigation 
and  comparison  by  those  seeking  the  best  paving  material.  Sam¬ 
ples  furnished  on  application. 

Office  and  Works  at  VEEDERSBURG,  IND. 


Western  Brick  Co., 

DANVILLE,  ILL. 

Western  J Pavers, 
Impervious  Red.  Building 
Brick.  Wire  Cut  and  Repressed. 

Capacity,  60,000,000  Yearly. 

F'lY/E  RAILROADS. 


T.  B.  McAVOY,  President.  FRANK  B.  McAVOY,  Sec.  and  Treas. 

McAvoy  Vitrified  Brick  Co., 

of  PHILADELPHIA,  PENNSYLVANIA. 

Is  the  largest  and  best  equipped  plant  in  the  East  for  the  manufacture  of 
Paving  Brick.  All  brick  sold  under  a  guarantee. 

Correspondence  solicited. 

OFFICE:— 1345  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia.  WORKS:— Perkiomen  Junction,  Penn. 


The  Least  Expensive  Drier 
You  Can  Buy  is 
“The  Standard.” 


NOT  THE  CHEAPEST — there  are  other  brick  driers  that  sell  for 
less.  And,  because  they  are  BUILT  to  sell  for  less,  they  con¬ 
stantly  need  repairing-.  The  Standard  Drier  seldom  requires 
repairs  of  any  consequence.  That’s  because  its  drying  principle  is  cor¬ 
rect,  and  its  construction  as  nearly  perfect  as  the  best  materials  and 
most  expert  workmanship  can  make  it.  It  is  the  one  completely  suc¬ 
cessful  natural  draft  steam  drier  on  the  market.  Users — most  of  them 
men  who  have  tried  out  the  other  systems — will  tell  you  so  if  you  ask 
them.  Correspond  with  them  direct — the  long  list  of  Standard  Drier 
users  will  be  furnished  you  on  request.  If  you  are  figuring  on  buying 
a  new  brick  drier,  you  owe  it  to  your  business  to  find  out  what 

The  Standard  Drier 


is  doing  for  other  brick  manufacturers — what  it  can  do  for  you.  Note 
that  we  GUARANTEE  you  better  drying  results  than  you  are  now 
getting,  whatever  your  present  system.  We  GUARANTEE  you  more 

thorough,  more  satisfactory  drying  of  your  pro¬ 
duct — at  a  substantial  saving  of  time,  fuel  and 
labor.  That  is  why  The  Standard  is  the  LEAST 
EXPENSIVE  of  all  driers.  Though  it  may 
cost  more  at  the  outset,  it  will  prove  itself  the 
cheapest,  by  a  good  many  dollars,  in  the  end. 
NOT  THE  INITIAL  COST,  BUT  THE 
COST  TO  OPERATE  AND  THE  RE¬ 
SULTS  ARE  WHAT  COUNT. 


Write  us  for  Catalogue  “R,” 
which  will  tell  you  all  about 
The  Standard  Brick  Drier. 


The  Standard 
Dry  Kiln  Co., 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


.  J  *  r  p 
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QUAINT  BILOXI  POTTERY. 


George  Ohr,  the  “No  Two  Pieces  Alike”  Genius  and  His 

Habitat. 

IN  THE  LITTLE  sea-coast  town  of  Biloxi,  Mississippi,  a 
favorite  wintering  place  for  tourists  from  more  northern 
latitudes,  as  well  as  a  summer  home  for  many  of  the 
dwellers  in  New  Orleans,  one  of  the  most  interesting  sights  is 
the  workshop  of  the  “queer,  old  potter,”  George  Ohr. 

He  is  not  so  very  old,  in  point  of  fact.  But  he  is  queer; 
and  he  has  been  a  potter  for  twenty-four  years.  He  claims  to 
be  “the  only  potter  in  the  country;”  and  advertises  himself 
and  his  wares,  which  he 
calls  his  “clay  babies,” 
with  remarkable  ingenu¬ 
ity  and  persistence.  There 
are  few  visitors  to  Biloxi 
who  do  not  stop  before  the 
odd-looking  wooden  struct¬ 
ure  which  he  calls,  with 
characteristic  play  on 
words,  his  “Pot-Ohr-E.” 

It  is  adorned  with  signs, 
in  prose  and  verse,  the 
spelling,  punctuation  and 
language  of  which  are  a 
challenge  to  the  most  un¬ 
observant  passer-by. 

It  is  said  that  the  most 
unfailingly  effective  way 
to  attract  the  attention  of 
the  public  is  to  slap  it  in 
the  face.  Several  very 
famous  men  have  used 
this  method  of  drawing  the  world’s  notice  on  them.  James 
McNeil  Whistler  was  the  cleverest  of  such  self-advertisers, 
perhaps,  that  our  generation  has  encountered.  Back  of  his 
ambition  for  a  succes  de  scandal,  however,  was  a  real  genius, 
for  the  sake  of  which  the  world  forgave  him  the  slaps,  and 
the  arrogance  and  egotism  which  prompted  the  resort  to 
such  undignified  methods  of  achieving  a  reputation.  The 
notorious  “Fra  Elbertus”  of  East  Aurora  has  practised  simi¬ 
lar  advertising  methods;  his  cleverness  and  wit  are  less  patent 


than  those  of  “the  Butterfly;”  and  it  is  his  ingenuity  in 
plagiarizing  the  thoughts  of  bigger  men  that  chiefly  distin¬ 
guishes  him. 

Mr.  George  E.  Ohr,  of  Biloxi,  has  adopted  similar  methods 
of  self-advertisement;  and  though  he  can  not  be  said  to  dis¬ 
play  the  genius  of  a  Whistler,  neither  can  he  be  accused 
of  exhibiting  the  humbuggery  of  a  Hubbard.  Mr.  Ohr  is  noth¬ 
ing  if  not  original.  His  work,  indeed,  suffers  from  his  efforts 
to  make  it  original  at  any  cost  of  beauty  and  aesthetic  charm. 
Often  ingenious,  and  always  unusual,  as  his  work  is,  it  is  the 
lack  of  good  proportion,  of  grace  and  of  dignity,  that  makes 
it  fail  to  produce  on  the  spectator  the  effect  a  work  of  art 

should  produce.  One  is  re¬ 
minded  of  those  grotesque 
and  rugged  poems  of  Rob¬ 
ert  Browning’s,  which 
even  his  most  ardent  ad¬ 
mirers  can  not  defend,  so 
perversely  do  they  offend 
the  ear  and  the  sense  of 
euphony. 

Of  a  piece  with  his  work, 
is  the  man  himself;  queer, 
stubborn,  “a  crank” — yet 
full  of  a  wonderful  enthu¬ 
siasm  and  indomitable  per¬ 
sistence  in  the  face  of  fail¬ 
ure.  At  sight  of  his  work¬ 
shop,  full  of  grotesque 
shapes,  of  oddities  in  clay, 
of  “puzzle-jugs  and  drink¬ 
ing  mugs”  and  cups  and 
vases  of  various  sorts,  one 
recalls  Bernard  Palissy, 
and  the  potters  of  the  Low  Countries  and  Germany.  George 
Ohr  might  have  stepped  straight  out  of  the  sixteenth  century; 
in  this  little  lonely  workshop  of  his,  he  carries  on  the  craft  of 
hand-wrought  pottery,  now  displaced  by  the  factory  system, 
and  almost  lost  to  the  modern  world. 

Alone,  with  his  own  hands,  he  prepares  his  clay,  and  forms 
it  into  those  ingenious  shapes  with  no  other  machinery  than 
the  primitive  “potter’s  wheel” — a  mechanism  as  old  at  least 
as  Egypt  and  Chaldea.  With  his  own  hands  he  fires  the  kiln, 
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using  wood  for  the  purpose;  and  one  can  easily  imagine  that, 
like  Palissy,  if  his  wood  and  his  money  chanced  to  run  short 
at  a  critical  moment  in  the  firing,  he  might  be  capable  of 
breaking  up  his  furniture  to  keep  up  the  fire!  One  hopes — 
looking  into  the  loyal  blue  eyes  of  the  faithful,  patient  little 
Frau  who  is  his  helpmate,  that  no  such  need  will  ever  arise. 
The  wife  of  a  craftsman  has  sacrifices  enough  to  make,  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  events. 

This  one  tells  a  pitiful  story  of  her  husband’s  failure  to 
sell  in  St.  Louis  the  wares  he  had  made  and  fired  with  infinite 
care  and  pains  for  the  great  Fair.  He  went  up  there  with 
perhaps  extravagant  hopes,  and  with  many  hundreds  of  quaint 
and  ingenious  shapes  in  clay — no  two  alike,  and  each  one 
valued  by  its  enthusiastic  creator  at  “its  exact  weight  in  gold.” 

In  that  vast  bazaar,  overflowing  with  the  wares  of  all  the 
world,  where  Europe  and  the  Orient  fairly  overwhelmed  even 
the  commercial-minded  American  with  the  abundance  of  the 
riches  man  has  torn  from  the  earth  and  the  sea — what  chance 
had  the  potter  of  Biloxi,  singlehanded,  to  attract  the  attention 


George  E.  Ohr,  Potter. 

of  the  blase  crowd  of  sightseers?  Few  people  went  to  the 
Fair  to  buy — and  those  who  did,  cared  for  none  of  the  gro¬ 
tesque  oddities  of  the  eccentric  potter,  with  his  punning,  brag¬ 
gadocio  advertisements. 

They  read  his  signs,  perhaps — laughed,  and  passed  on. 
None  bought;  and  the  potter  returned  to  Biloxi,  disheartened 
and  impoverished,  his  wares  damaged  by  the  long  journey 
and  by  careless  handling. 

It  is  a  sad  little  story — yet  one  feels  that  it  might  have 
been  expected;  nor  need  the  struggling  potter  become  dis¬ 
heartened.  In  Biloxi,  Mr.  Ohr’s  wares  will  probably  continue 
to  sell  as  heretofore  to  the  curious  tourist,  who  likes  a  souvenir 
that  belongs  distinctly  to  the  spot  where  he  picks  it  up. 

These  odd  creations  of  his  have  their  interest,  though  they 
are  seldom  beautiful  or  shapely.  The  eccentricity  of  the  potter 
has  led  him  to  care  more  to  make  something  unique  than 
something  pleasing — and  his  work  lacks  the  distinction  that 
can  give  soul  even  to  ugliness,  that  can  ennoble  the  grotesque; 
his  bits  of  pottery  are  simply  bizarre. 


Yet,  unlovely  as  they  are,  they  appeal,  more  strongly  to 
the  person  who  is  genuinely  interested  in  the  art  of  pottery, 
than  all  the  smooth  shapes,  molded  with  exasperating  me¬ 
chanical  accuracy,  which  the  so-called  “art  potteries”  turn  out 
by  the  million,  to  sell  to  the  pseudo-artistic  public  of  our  day. 

Zanesville,  Trenton,  Chicago,  and  even  Cincinnati,  pour  out 
floods  of  factory-made  stuff  of  this  description;  and  few  there 
be,  even  among  our  “cultured  classes”  and  would-be  con¬ 
noisseurs,  who  know  that  these  mechanical  products  of  the 
mold  and  lathe  bear  the  same  relation  to  a  bit  of  pottery 
modeled  by  hand  or  thrown  on  the  wheel,  that  a  photographic 
reproduction  bears  to  an  etching;  or  a  bit  of  real  lace  to  a 
piece  of  machine-made  trimming;  or  a  performance  on  the 
pianola  to  one  by  a  virtuoso  on  the  piano.  One  is  mechanics, 
the  other  art — one  represents  ingenious  contrivance  and  com¬ 
mercial  shrewdness,  the  other  skill  and  craftsmanship — one 
is  made  by  an  assembly  of  persons  using  machine-tools,  the 
other  by  an  artist- — one  man’s  brooding  brain  and  skilled 
hand! 

It  is  almost  incredible  that  in  this  country  there  should 
be  so  few'  potteries,  even  of  the  most  ambitious,  where  pot¬ 
tery  still  remains  an  art;  where  each  piece  of  work  is  done 
by  a  single  potter,  who  may  put  his  individuality  into  his 
work.  For  the  factory  system  has  invaded  this  as  it  has 
other  crafts. 

Outside  of  Mr.  Ohr’s  pottery,  I  can  name  none  where  the 
aim  is  to  make  each  piece  the  work  of  an  individual  from  be¬ 
ginning  to  end.  It  is  possible  that  these  conditions  exist  in 


An  Ohr  Placard. 

the  Van  Briggle  Pottery  at  Colorado  Springs  (which  has  pro¬ 
duced  some  admirable  work),  or  in  the  Alfred  School  in  New 
York.  But  in  the  world  famous  potteries  at  Cincinnati,  Boston 
and  Chicago,  each  and  all  of  which  have  done  so  much  to  lift 
American  pottery  to  a  respectable  place  in  the  world  of  art, 
the  shapes  are  either  molded  in  plaster  molds,  or  turned  on 
a  lathe  to  a  point  of  mechanical  and  uncraftsmanlike  evenness 
of  surface;  the  decoration  alone  gives  the  completed  vase  a 
touch  of  individuality.  Newcomb  Pottery,  going  a  step  nearer 
to  the  old  conditions,  scrupulously  preserves  the  plastic  char¬ 
acter  of  the  shape  thrown  on  the  wheel  in  primitive  fashion; 
but  even  at  Newcomb  the  potter  and  the  decorator  are  usually 
different  persons;  though  Mr.  Joseph  Meyer,  Newcomb’s  prin¬ 
cipal  potter,  has  done  some  admirable  decoration  of  the  shapes 
he  makes  so  cleverly  and  with  such  apparent  ease. 

“If  these  things  are  done  in  the  green  tree” — if  even  at 
Rookwood  and  Newcomb  we  find  the  factory  system  of  a 
division  of  labor  and  an  ideal  of  mechanical  perfection  intrud¬ 
ing,  it  is  needless  to  expect  from  the  commercial  “art  pot¬ 
teries”  like  those  of  Zanesvillq  any  individual  craftsmanship 
at  all.  And  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  find  none.  But  “the 
people  love  to  have  it  so” — and  know  no  better. 

So  it  is  that  George  Ohr,  with  all  his  extravagant  claims 
and  grotesque  eccentricities,  is  doing  a  good  work,  if  he  opens 
the  eyes  of  even  a  few  people  to  the  truth  that  a  piece  of  hand¬ 
made  pottery,  if  well-made,  is  valuable  as  a  work  of  crafts¬ 
manship,  in  the  same  way  that  a  piece  of  hand-embroidery 
or  hand-wrought  metal  is  esteemed,  above  the  product  of 
the  loom  or  the  foundry.  Ethel  Hutson. 
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HOW  THE  ANCIENT  BABYLONIANS  DRAINED  THEIR 

CITY. 


By  Edgar  James  Banks,  Field  Director  of  the  Babylonian 
Expedition  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 


IS  GENERALLY  supposed  that  it  is  only 
modern  man  who  has  perfected  a  system 
of  draining  and  sewerage  to  carry  from  his 
house  and  city  the  overflowing  rain  water 
and  the  filth  and  garbage  which  accumu¬ 
late.  In  the  excavation  of  Bismya,  the 
ancient  Sumerian,  or  pre-Babylonian, 
city  which  flourished  4,500  years  ago,  a 
remarkable  system  of  drainage,  perfectly 
adapted  to  the  alluvial  plain  of  the  Meso¬ 
potamian  desert,  has  been  discovered. 

Babylonia  is  perfectly  level;  from  Bagdad  to  the  Persian 
Gulf  there  is  not  the  slightest  elevation,  save  for  the  artificial 
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mounds  or  an  occasional  changing  sand  drift.  In  most  places 
there  is  a  crust  of  hard  clay  upon  the  surface,  baked  by  the 
hot  sun  of  summer  time,  so  hard  that  it  resembles  stone. 
Parts  of  the  desert  are  perfect  for  bicycle  riding.  Beneath  the 
crust,  which  at  Bismya  is  seldom  more  than  four  feet  in 


“No  Two  Pieces  Alike”  Pottery. 


thickness,  and  in  places  entirely  lacking,  is  loose,  caving  sand 
reaching  to  an  unknown  depth. 

Drainage  in  such  a  country,  without  sloping  hills  or 
streams  of  running  water,  might  tax  the  ingenuity  of  the 
modern  builder.  In  constructing  a  house,  the  ancient  Su¬ 
merian  of  more  than  6,000  years  ago  first  dug  a  hole  into  the 
sand  to  a  considerable  depth;  at  Bismya  several  instances 
were  found  wrhere  the  shaft  had  reached  the  depth  of  fourteen 
meters  beneath  the  foundation  of  the  house.  From  the  bot¬ 
tom  he  built  up  a  vertical  drain  of  large,  cylindrical  terra 
cotta  sections,  each  of  which  is  provided  with  grooved  flanges 
to  receive  the  one  above.  The  sections  of  one  drain  were 
forty-eight  centimeters  in  diamter  and  sixty  in  height;  others 
wrere  larger  and  much  shorter;  the  thickness  of  the  wall  was 
2.7  centimeters.  The  tiles  were  punctured  at  intervals  with 
small  holes  about  two  centimeters  in  diameter.  The  section 
at  the  top  of  the  drain  was  semi-spherical,  fitting  over  it  like 


a  cap,  and  provided  with  an  opening  to  receive  the  water  from 
above.  Sand  and  potsherds  were  then  filled  in  about  the 
drain,  and  it  was  ready  for  use.  The  water,  pouring  into 
it  was  rapidly  absorbed  by  the  sand  at  the  bottom,  and  if  there 
it  became  clogged,  the  water  escaped  through  the  holes  in  the 
sides  of  the  tiles. 

The  temple  at  Bismya  was  provided  with  several  such 
drains.  One  palace  was  discovered  with  four;  a  large  bath, 
resembling  a  modern  Turkish  bath,  and  provided  with  a  bi¬ 
tumen  floor,  sloping  to  one  corner,  emptied  its  waste  water 
into  one.  The  toilets  in  the  private  houses  of  6,000  years  ago 
were  almost  identical  with  those  of  the  modern  Arab  house — 
a  small  oblong  hole  in  the  floor  without  any  seat.  Several 
found  at  Bismya  were  provided  with  vertical  drains  beneath. 

In  clearing  out  the  drains,  a  few  of  them,  whose  openings 
had  been  exposed,  were  filled  with  the  drifting  sand;  others 
were  half  full  of  filth  of  long-past  ages;  in  one  at  the  temple, 
we  removed  dozens  of  shallow  terra  cotta  drinking  cups,  not 
unlike  a  large  saucer  in  shape  and  size.  Evidently,  it  re¬ 
ceived  the  waste  water  of  a  drinking  fountain,  and  the  cups 
had  accidentally  dropped  within. 

In  the  Bismya  temple  platform,  constructed  about  2750 
B.  C.,  we  uncovered  a  horizontal  drain  of  tiles,  each  of  which 
was  about  a  meter  long  and  fifteen  centimeters  in  diameter, 
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and  not  unlike  in  shape  those  at  present  employed.  It  con¬ 
ducted  the  rain  water  from  the  platform  to  one  of  the  vertical 
drains.  One  tile  was  so  well  constructed  that  for  a  long  time 
it  served  as  a  chimney  for  our  house,  until  my  Turkish  over¬ 
seer  suggested  that  its  dark,  smoked  end  project  from  the 
battlements  of  the  house,  to  convince  the  Arabs  that  we  were 
well  fortified;  thus  it  served  as  a  gun  until  the  close  of  the 
excavations. 

In  other  parts  of  the  temple  more  elementary  drains  were 
employed  to  carry  off  the  surface  water  from  the  slightly 
inclined  platform.  It  consisted  simply  of  a  groove  constructed 
of  brick,  or  arranged  by  omitting  the  brick  in  the  floor;  fre¬ 
quently  the  groove  was  continued  down  over  the  vertical  edge 
of  the  platform. 

The  Babylonians  of  a  later  period,  who  buried,  instead  of 
cremating  their  dead,  carefully  provided  their  cemeteries  with 
drains.  The  graves  were  small  house-shaped  structures  en¬ 
tirely  or  partly  above  ground,  and  whenever  they  were  found 
upon  the  sloping  side  of  a  mound,  they  were  protected  above 
by  a  breakwater,  while  along  the  sides  were  square,  open  brick 
drains.  The  result  wfas  that  some  of  the  graves,  although 
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thousands  of  years  old,  and  constructed  of  unbaked  clay,  are 
still  in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation. 

To  the  student  of  architecture  it  may  be  surprising  to 
learn  that  the  arch,  until  recently  supposed  to  have  been  un¬ 
known  to  the  ancients,  was  frequently  employed  by  the  pre- 
Babylonians  of  more  than  6,000  years  ago.  Such  an  arch  in 
a  poor  state  of  preservation  was,  a  few  years  ago,  discovered 
in  the  lowest  stratum,  beneath  the  Babylonian  city  of  Nippur. 
More  recently  an  arched  drain  was  found  beneath  the  old  city 
of  Fara,  which  the  Germans  have  excavated  in  central  Baby¬ 
lonia.  The  city,  although  one  of  the  earliest  known,  was  built 
upon  an  earlier  ruin,  and  provided  with  an  arched  drain  con¬ 
structed  of  small,  Plano-convex  brick.  It  measures  about  one 
meter  in  height,  and  has  an  equal  width. 

While  delving  among  the  ruins  of  the  oldest  cities  of  the 
world,  we  are  thus  finding  that  at  the  time  when  we  supposed 
that  man  was  primitive  and  savage,  he  provided  his  home  and 
city  with  “improvements”  which  we  are  inclined  to  call 
modern,  but  which  we  are  only  reinventing. — Scientific  Amer¬ 
ican. 

Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

THE  FAILURE  OF  CONCRETE  BLOCK  IN  CALIFORNIA. 


HAVE  TAKEN  needed  time  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  conditions  and  circum¬ 
stances  connected  with  the  con¬ 
demned  Cement  Block  Store  Building- 
in  Pasadena,  photographs  of  which 
are  shown  herewith.  My  first  in¬ 
quiry  made  of  a  tenant  (formerly) 
was  to  the  effect  that  “the  founda¬ 
tions  were  poor.”  A  personal  inspec¬ 
tion  convinced  me  that  the  blocks  were  also  of  a  poor  quality. 
I  give  the  form  of  block  in  sketch,  proportion  about  9x9x18 
inches,  walls  2y2 


inches  thick,  not  out 
of  proper  proportion 
for  a  two-story 
building.  Some 
cracks  in  the  walls 
(vertical)  were  in 
evidence. 

For  some  days  the 
building  has  been  in 
process  of  taking 
down  and  the  blocks  could  be  more  carefully  examined.  I 
mail  you  a  piece  of  a  block  well  wrapped,  as  good  and  sound 
a  piece  as  could  probably  be  found.  Whether  it  will  be  as 
sound  when  it  reaches  you  is  questionable. 

A  party  who  supplies  sand  and  gravel  for  building  pur¬ 
poses  told  me  he  considered  the  material  used  was  below 
standard  grade,  but  my  judgment  is  that  it  was  of  a  fair  aver¬ 
age  grade  for  the  whole  country.  The  molds  were  not  well 
rammed,  as  voids  in  sample  will  show,  and  there  was  an  in¬ 
sufficient  amount  of  cement  used.  The  blocks  require  very 
careful  handling  in  order  to  save  them  from  crumbling. 

I  am  further  advised  that  the  building  foundations  hardly 
went  to  solid  ground,  there  having  been  a  “fill”  where  the 
building  stood,  and  that  water  settled  under  the  building 
during  winter  rains  (there  was  no  basement). 

I  judge  that  the  building  might  have  done  service  for 
some  years  but  for  the  poor  foundations,  poor  as  were  the 
blocks. 

I  passed  the  building  frequently  while  it  was  being  con¬ 
structed,  and  saw  the  blocks  as  they  were  being  made  pre¬ 
vious  to  placing  in  wall,  and  during  both  processes  was 
impressed  with  the  fact  that  the  builders,  as  well  as  the 
block  makers,  were  not  experts.  My  own  conclusion  may  be 
summarized  as  follows: 

However  good  a  concrete  block  can  be  made — and  there  is 


no  denying  that  excellent  building  blocks  can  be,  and  are 
produced — the  system  of  building,  more  than  any  other  with 
which  I  am  acquainted,  is  liable  to  abuse.  I  pass  frequently 
a  vacant  lot  in  the  business  section  of  this  city,  on  which,  near 
the  sidewalk,  may  be  seen  a  few  cement  blocks  of  varying 
designs,  and  close  by  them  a  few  iron  flasks  for  making  the 
blocks.  A  placard  advises  that  $75.00  to  $100.00  will  buy  a 
full  equipment  of  dies,  as  an  outfit  for  doing  business.  The 
sample  blocks  look  good,  and  are  good,  and  John  Smith  and 
many  other  members  of  the  large  family  of  Smiths,  consider 
the  sand  and  gravel  banks  in  their  neighborhood,  and  that 
blocks  equally  good  can  be  made  by  mixing  a  stated  per  cent, 
of  cement  with  said  gravel,  with  enough  water  added  to  secure 
sufficient  plasticity  for  packing  into  the  mould,  and  presto,  John 
having  possessed  himself  of  a  set  of  dies,  tacks  up  his  shingle 
as  a  manufacturer  at  some  point  where  it  is  not  known  but 
that  he  is  an  expert  from  “way  back.”  With  him,  as  with 
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Hollow  Cement  Block  Wall  That  Failed. 

many  users  of  blocks,  there  is  no  science  involved,  only  mixing 
in  proportions  given,  with  sand  or  gravel,  without  regard  to 
its  character,  if  it  only  answers  to  the  name,  then  a  ramming 
into  moulds,  with  little  regard  to  an  even  pack,  very  likely 
followed  by  an  undue  exposure  to  wind  and  sun.  Any  fears 
by  indication  of  crumbling  when  laying  are  allayed  by  the 
reflection  that  in  time  they  will  become  “as  hard  as  granite,” 
etc.  You  know  whether  a  carpenter  can  do  good  work,  and  is 
master  of  his  trade,  at  the  end  of  his  first  day’s  work,  but,  as 
in  the  case  in  hand,  you  discover  the  weakness  and  unworthi¬ 
ness  of  a  cement  block  after  the  building  is  complete.  That 
is,  if  you  are  yourself  ignorant  of  what  must  necessarily  enter 
into  the  making  of  a  good  building  block.  So  it  is,  that  the 
ease  with  which  the  business  may  be  entered  upon,  is  its 
greatest  peril.  The  brickmaker  must  have  his  plant,  he 
cannot  be  operating  here  to-day  and  a  hundred  miles  away 
to-morrow,  his  investment  in  buildings,  machinery,  kilns  and 
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clay  banks,  is  an  assurance  tliat  he  will  do  his  best  to  build 
up  a  business  by  the  production  of  good  goods,  and  then,  most 
any  man  knows  a  good  or  a  poor  brick  when  he  sees  it. 

The  cement  block  industry  will  be  a  safe  one,  only  as 
capital,  a  suitable  outfit,  experience  and  brains  are  combined 
in  its  production.  Safe  for  the  manufacturer  and  for  users  as 
well.  May  it  succeed  on  its  merits.  E.  G.  Durant. 


THE  NEW  WOMAN  IN  THE  CLAY  LINE. 

Perhaps  it  is  the  influence  of  the  Exposition  spirit,  and 
perhaps  it  is  just  the  outcropping  of  a  natural  industry  and 
enterprise,  but  there  is  in  St.  Louis  a  unique  figure  which  has 
attracted  no  little  attention  of  late  weeks.  The  observed  of 
all  observers  in  the  neighborhood  of  2835  Pennsylvania  ave¬ 
nue,  South  St.  Louis,  is  Mrs.  Helen  Hilker  who,  with  her  hus¬ 
band,  is  establishing  a  pottery  in  that  vicinity.  Mrs.  Hilker 
is  superintending  the  erection  of  the  building,  actually  taking 


in  their  broken  and  limited  English,  told  of  their  undertaking. 

Hilker  is  a  potter,  trained  by  a  long  and  painstaking  ap¬ 
prenticeship  in  the  Fatherland,  and  Mrs.  Hilker  knows  enough 
about  his  trade  to  help  him  at  it.  They  are  poor.  Thej 
wanted  to  establish  a  lit*1e  pottery  plant  in  their  backyard, 
but  could  not  afford  to  pay  for  having  it  built.  So  they  de¬ 
cided  to  build  it  themselves.  They  use  a  special  firebrick  in 
its  construction.  Hilker  designed  the  building  and  does  the 
heavier  work  of  handling  the  bricks  up  to  the  time  they  are 
ready  to  be  laid  on  the  walls  that  are  steadily  growing  higher 
and  higher.  Then  Mrs.  Hilker’s  share  in  the  undertaking  is 
reached. 

All  day  long  she  toils  at  the  laying  of  brick  for  the  enter¬ 
prise  that  is  to  secure  them  against  want  in  their  declining 
days,  they  hope.  Mrs.  Hilker  is  a  cheerful  old  soul,  and 
sometimes  she  croons  little  snatches  of  ancient  German  folk¬ 
songs  as  she  works.  Always,  too,  her  husband  is  near  at 
hand,  so  that  a  word  with  him  can  lighten  the  labor  of  the  day. 


Cement  Block  Building,  Pasadena,  Cal.,  Which  Cracked  so  Badly  it  Had  to  be  Taken  Down.  The  Plugged 
Portion  Shows  Where  the  Builder  Tried  to  Save  the  Wall  by  Boring  and  Filling  in  With  Cement. 


an  active  part  in  the  laying  of  the  brick,  etc.  The  chief  pro¬ 
duct  of  the  pottery  will  be  flower  pots. 

Mrs.  Hilker,  says  a  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  reporter,  is 
a  motherly  old  lady,  her  kindly  eyes  beaming  out  at  one 
through  old-fashioned  spectacles,  her  seamed  and  weather¬ 
beaten  face  shaded  under  a  quaint  old  sunbonnet.  One 
wrinkled  hand  rested  on  a  brick  just  placed  in  position  on  the 
pottery  wall,  the  other  held  a  trowel. 

She  is  German  and  speaks  but  little  English,  and  it  was 
with  considerable  difficulty  that  she  was  made  to  understand 
the  purport  of  the  reporter’s  visit — and  with  much  greater 
difficulty  that  she  could  comprehend  why  anyone  should  be 
specially  interested  in  the  fact  that  she  was  working  as  a 
brickmason. 

After  a  little,  however,  she  and  her  husband  got  a  grasp 
on  the  meaning  of  the  stranger’s  call,  and  as  best  they  could, 


They’re  a  curious  Darby  and  Joan  twain  in  a  twentieth  cen¬ 
tury  setting. 


HORSE  SENSE. 


If  you  work  for  a  man,  in  heaven's  name,  work  for  him. 
If  he  pays  you  wages  that  supply  you  your  bread  and  butter, 
work  for  him,  speak  well  of  him,  think  well  of  him,  stand  by 
him,  and  stand  by  the  institution  he  represents. 

I  think  if  I  worked  for  a  man,  I  would  work  for  him.  I 
would  not  work  for  him  a  part  of  his  time,  but  all  of  his  time. 
I  would  give  an  undivided  service  or  none. 

If  put  to  the  pinch,  an  ounce  of  loyalty  is  worth  a  pound 
of  cleverness. 

If  you  must  vilify,  condemn  and  eternally  disparage,  why, 
resign  your  position;  and  when  you  are  outside,  damn  to  your 
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heart’s  content.  But,  I  pray  you,  so  long  as  you  are  a  part 
of  an  institution,  do  not  condemn  it.  Not  that  you  will  in 
jure  the  institution — not  that — hut  when  you  disparage  the 
concern  of  which  you  are  a  part,  you  disparage  yourself. 

And  don’t  forget — “I  forgot”  won’t  do  in  business. 

Elbert  Hubbard. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

UP  THE  EAST  RIVER  WITH  A  KODAK. 


ANY  MAN  OF  BRICK,  whether  a  resident  of 
New  York  or  a  visitor,  wants  four  hours  of 
solid  enjoyment,  he  should  seek  out  the 
steamer  Huntington,  which  sails  from  Pier 
29,  East  river,  at  two  o’clock  Tuesday,  Thurs¬ 
day  and  Saturday  afternoons  during  the  sum¬ 
mer,  proceeding  up  the  East  river  and  Long 
Island  Sound,  to  Huntington,  L.  I.,  one  of 
the  historic  towns  of  Long  Island.  Here 
Nathan  Hale  was  captured,  and  here  the 
British  tore  down  a  church  to  build  a  fort, 
and  after  the  war  the  residents  promptly 
made  over  the  fort  into  a  church,  which  is  standing 
yet.  It  is  one  of  those  quiet,  old  fashioned  Long  Island  towns 
which  will  carry  one  back  half  a  century  without  seeming  to 
strain  a  point  in  doing  it. 

Captain  Young,  who  sails  the  Huntington,  knows  Long 
Island  Sound  like  a  book,  and  one  needs  to  go  up  to  the  upper 


floating  the  Cuban  flag,  is  worth  taking  away  as  a  memento. 
The  boats  under  that  flag  are  more  numerous  than  they  were, 
but  they  are  not  plentiful  now,  and  most  of  them  are  small. 

A  little  further  along,  a  huge  barge  loaded  with  brick  is 
noted,  a  small  tug  puffing  vigorously  against  the  tide  in  an 
almost  vain  attempt  to  land  it  safely  at  a  brick  pier.  There  are 
a  number  of  piers  along  this  river  where  brick  are  unloaded, 
but  they  are  too  far  away  for  the  camera  to  get  them. 

A  huge  building  looms  into  view  on  the  right,  and  the 
works  of  the  New  York  Architectural  Terra  Cotta  Company 
are  noted.  The  two  views  obtained  show  the  immensity  of  the 
plant.  They  have  both  water  and  railroad  transportation  and 
are  evidently  doing  an  increasing  business,  since  there  are  in¬ 
dications  of  expansion  noted  in  the  new  material,  etc. 

At  Hell  Gate,  the  tide  is  running  very  swift,  and  it  is  with 
difficulty  that  the  little  steamer  makes  any  way  against  it. 
But  she  rounds  the  point  on  which  is  a  light,  the  foundation 
of  stone  and  the  main  structure  of  brick,  and  sails  into 
smoother  water. 

some  of  uncle  sam’s  brick  structures. 

New  York  is  protected  from  all  directions  by  fortifications 
armed  with  heavy  disappearing  guns,  and  at  a  narrow  point 
in  the  river,  not  far  from  Hell  Gate,  these  barracks  show 
where  Uncle  Sam’s  soldiers  keep  perpetual  vigil  to  be  sure 
that  no  enemy  steals  in  and  begins  a  fusillade  upon  the 
Equitable  looters  or  other  well  to  do  individuals  in  the  greater 
city.  Huge  forts  are  constructed  on  either  side,  armed  with 


Eaton’s  Light. 


deck  and  sit  in  front  of  the  pilot  house  where  he  can  watch 
the  panorama  unroll  before  him  and  hear  Captain  Young’s  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  different  objects  of  interest. 

As  the  boat  swings  at  her  moorings  a  good  view  of  the 
Brooklyn  bridge  can  be  obtained,  with  its  endless  lines  of 
trolley  cars  and  foot  passengers  passing  between  the  two  cities. 
Incidentally,  moored  where  it  can  be  seen,  is  the  steamer 
that  runs  to  Oyster  Bay  once  or  twice  a  week — the  summer 
capital  of  the  nation. 

BRICK  BUILDINGS  MORE  THAN  A  CENTURY  OLD. 

As  the  boat  leaves  the  wharf  the  last  look  at  New  York 
reveals  huge  piles  of  freight  on  the  docks,  and  back  of  that 
a  row  of  brick  buildings,  all  of  which  have  seen  more  than  a 
century.  Formerly  the  homes  of  more  or  less  well  to  do  per¬ 
sons,  they  are.  now  warehouses  or  tenements.  Yet  they  illus¬ 
trate  thp  lasting  qualities  of  brick  for  building  purposes.  Those 
shown  in  the  illustration  are  principally  tea  warehouses. 

There  are  scores  of  interesting  sights  as  the  steamer  slowly 
ploughs  her  way  among  the  numerous  boats  and  works  up  the 
river  against  an  ebb  tide.  But  a  steamer  unloading  raw  sugar, 


disappearing  guns  which  cannot  be  seen  from  the  deck  of  the 
steamer.  Only  the  smooth,  grassy  parapets  indicate  where 
the  monsters  are  located.  All  else  is  peace  and  quiet. 

Lloyd’s  Neck  light,  a  brick  structure,  by  the  way,  is  passed, 
but  inasmuch  as  the  sun  still  shines  the  light  is  not  doing  any 
warning  as  the  steamer  passes.  It  is  a  lonely  place,  however, 
and  is  located  at  what  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
points  in  the  sound.  Sometimes,  when  the  wind  is  real  bois¬ 
terous,  the  waves  dash  over  the  top  of  the  light  house,  but  the 
day  the  illustration  was  made  the  waves  were  almost  asleep. 

Arriving  at  Huntington  Fred  Eaton  was  hired  to  bring  his 
launch  around  and  take  the  party  out.  He  spent  the  day  in  the 
service  of  the  party,  and  charged  a  very  nominal  sum.  Not 
much  more  than  the  price  of  a  single  bottle  of  Mumm’s  extra 
dry.  The  illustration  shows  him  in  his  boat,  going  for  the 
launch,  which  was  fast  and  rode  the  waves  like  a  swan. 

He  took  us  to  Eaton’s  light,  which  is  located  on  Eaton’s 
Point,  and  the  keeper  showed  the  party  the  inner  workings  of 
a  lighthouse  and  the  life-saving  station  in  connection  there¬ 
with.  This  light  flashes  different  colors  alternately,  and  is  a 
good  example  of  what  the  government  has  constructed  all  up 


and  down  the  Sound.  It  is  of  stone  and  brick,  very  substantial 
and  useful.  Before  it  was  built,  numerous  vessels  were 
wrecked  on  the  point  where  it  now  stands. 

Then  the  youngsters  would  go  bathing.  Whether  the  older 
ones  did  or  not  the  camera  does  not  state.  However,  it  was 
an  enjoyable  trip,  and  one  that  any  tired  man  could  well  af¬ 
ford  to  take  merely  for  the  rest  it  gives.  It  might  interest 
them  to  know  that  the  price  of  the  ride  from  New  York  to 
Huntington  is  all  of  fifty  cents,  making  a  dollar  for  the  trans¬ 
portation,  and  about  eighty  miles  ride  on  the  water  to  show 
for  your  money.  Burton. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

HINTS  ON  BURNING  BRICK. 


Importance  of  Preliminary  Stages  of  the  Process. 


N  A  CONVERSATION  with  a  successful 
brickmaker  he  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  there  was  but  little  smoke  from 
his  kilns  except  during  “water  smoking” 
and  “heating  up.”  Is  not  that  the  very 
time  when  there  should  be  the  minimum 
amount  of  smoke?  In  the  light  of  the 
results  of  Professor  Orton’s  investiga¬ 
tions,  is  sufficient  attention  paid  to  the  preliminary  stages  of 
burning?  In  studying  this  subject  we  find  that  in  the  dried 
brick  there  are  two  noticeable  factors  which  must  be  elimi- 
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are  heat  and  oxygen.  The  heat  is  generally  obtained  from 
the  combustion  of  coal  and  the  oxygen  from  the  air  which  is 
allowed  to  pass  over  or  through  the  fire. 

Now  keeping  in  mind  what  we  wish  to  accomplish,  namely: 
To  rid  the  brick  of  these  three  noticeable  factors;  the  hygro¬ 
scopic  water,  the  elements  which  cause  discoloration  and  the 
carbon;  and  the  means  which  we  have  to  accomplish  this 
end;  the  passing,  over  the  brick,  of  oxygen  (air)  heated  by 
the  combustion  of  coal,  let  us  pass  to  the  yard  and  see  how 
the  results  we  wish  are  obtained. 

Ordinarily,  we  see  the  fire  kindled  and  slowly  built  up. 
The  drafts  are  all  wide  open  and  the  passage  of  the  products 
of  combustion,  and  air,  through  the  kiln,  is  as  fast  and  unob¬ 
structed  as  possible.  It  is  “the  products  of  combustion”  we 
wish  to  notice.  “It  is  only  a  smoker;  fire  it  about  four  times 
a  shift  for  the  first  couple  of  days.”  Consequently,  we  see 
the  fireman  putting  on  several  shovelsful  of  coal  and  go  off 
to  watch  his  settling  kiln.  In  the  meantime  the  coal  applied 
to  the  “smoker”  smoulders  for  an  hour  or  two  till  it  finally 
cokes.  We  see  the  fire  slowly  built  up  in  this  fashion  till  it 
is  time  to  clean  it  the  first  time,  after  which  it  usually  re¬ 
ceives  more  attention  by  the  addition  of  quantities  of  coal 
at  more  or  less  frequent  intervals. 

The  brick  are  slowly*  heated  in  this  manner,  which  is,  of 
course,  proper,  but  is  the  result  which  we  started  to  attain 
being  attained  as  rapidly  and  economically  as  possible?  Are 
thq  three  factors  which  we  wisu  to  eliminate  being  carried 
away  as  rapidly  as  they  can  be  and  with  as  small  an  amount 


Lloyd’s  Neck  Light. 


nated  before  the  brick  can  be  heated  to  a  point  of  vitrification. 
These  are  the  hygroscopic  water  and  the  carbon  compounds. 
Beside  these  two  factors,  which  it  is  necessary  to  eliminate, 
there  is  a  third  which  it  is  desirable  to  dispense  with  and 
which  it  is  generally  conceded  may  be  gotten  rid  off  in  the 
early  stages  of  the  burn.  This  is  the  element  which  causes 
white  discoloration  on  the  surface  of  the  brick. 

The  hygroscopic  water  passes  off  at  a  comparatively  low 
temperature  as  water  vapor  or  steam.  What  the  factor,  which 
causes  discoloration,  is,  has  not  been  fully  explained,  but 
it  is  generally  believed  that  it  passes  off  as  a  gas,  probably 
an  oxide,  during!  the  early  stages  of  the  burn.  The  burner 
of  red  building  brick  will  tell  you  that  a  clear  fire  with  plenty 
of  air  during  “water  smoking”  will  lessen  the  amount  of  dis¬ 
coloration.  The  elimination  of  the  carbon  takes  place  at  a 
higher  temperature.  It  also  passes  away  as  a  gas,  an  oxide 
of  carbon.  This  subject  of  decarbonization  has  been  fully 
and  comprehensively  treated  by  Professor  Orton  and  any  one 
interested  in  burning  brick  should  familiarize  himself  with 
the  results  of  the  investigations  conducted  by  Professor  Orton. 

The  means  used  iO  eliminate  these  factors  from  the  brick 


of  coal  as  possible?  During  the  “water  smoking”  period 
the  fire  smoulders  for  an  hour  or  two  before  it  makes  a  clear 
fire.  The  air,  passing  through  the  kiln,  while  warm,  is 
charged  to  its  full  carrying  capacity  with  the  products  of 
combustion  of  the  coal.  Can  it  pick  up  the  combined  water, 
which,  because  0*.  the  heat,  is  ready  to  be  carried  off?  It  can 
not,  till  the  fire  burns  down  and  allows  the  air  to  become 
purer.  As  the  air  becomes  purer  it  gradually  takes  off  the 
water  and  continues  to  do  till  the  next  charge  of  coal  when 
it  is  again  saturated  with  coal  gases  and  the  “water  smoking” 
is  at  a  standstill  till  the  fire  clears. 

To  illustrate  this  point  let  us  look  at  the  dry  house.  It 
is  well  known  that  though  a  high  enough  temperature  can 
be  obtained  to  dry  brick,  by  passing  the  heat  and  gas  from  a 
fire  directly  into  the  drier,  that  the  brick  will  not  dry  as 
quickly  as  they  will  at  a  lower  temperature  with  the  gas 
diluted  with  pure  air.  In  the  first  case  the  air  is  so  heavily 
laden  with  the  products  of  the  burning  coal  that  it  is  incap¬ 
able  of  absorbing  the  moisture  the  hot  brick  are  ready  to  give 
up.  In  the  second  case  though  the  brick  and  air  are  not 
so  hot,  still  drying  goes  forward  rapidly  because  the  air,  en- 
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tering  in  a  pure  state,  eagerly  takes  as  much  moisture  as  it 
can  carry;  thus  drying  the  brick.  Though  the  conditions  in 
the  dryer  and  kiln  are  not  identical,  does  not  the  fact  hold 
good  that  air  charged  with  coal  gases  is  not  a  good  carrier 
of  moisture?  Are  not  we  retarding  the  water  smoking  by 
allowing  the  fire  to  smoulder? 

Along  with  “water  smoking”  and  afterward  during  “heat¬ 
ing  up”  the  other  two  factors  we  are  considering  are  being 
expelled.  These  factors,  the  one  causing  discoloration  and 
the  carbon,  pass  off  as  oxides.  These  oxides  are  formed  by 
passing  heated  oxygen  (air)  over  the  brick.  While  the  coal 
in  burning  generates  heat  it  also  gives  off  carbon  monoxide 
and  carbon  dioxide;  the  very  substances  we  wish  to  make  in 
the  kiln  and  to  carry  off.  Now,  will  the  fire,  which  shows  by 
its  smoke,  that  it  is  not  getting  sufficient  oxygen  for  proper 
combustion,  supply  a  good  gas  with  which  to  decarbonize 
our  brick,  or  expressing  it  better,  with  which  to  oxidize  the 
carbon  in  the  brick?  No,  certainly  not,  so  we  admit  a  large 
quantity  of  pure  air  into  the  kiln,  over  the  top  of  the  fire, 
to  be  used  for  the  oxidation  of  the  carbon  in  the  clay.  This 
is  right  and  proper  provided  the  air  reaches  the  brick  as  pure 
air.  If  you  wish  to  test  it,  stand  where  you  get  the  smoke 
from  a  recently  fired  kiln,  you  will  need  no  other  gas  analysis, 
than  that  furnished  by  your  own  lungs,  to  tell  you  that  this 
air  is  so  charged  from  the  gases  of  the  burning  coal  that  there 
is  little  or  no  oxygen  remaining  for  use  on  the  brick.  Is  it 
not  self-evident  that  the  process  of  oxidizing  the  carbon  must 
be  at  a  stand  still  while  the  fire  is  giving  forth  volumes  of 
gas  and  smoke  and  that  the  process  of  oxidation  can  go  for¬ 
ward  only  while  the  fire  is  clear  or  nearly  so? 

Is  there  any  use  of  passing  heated  gas  other  than  oxygen 
over  the  brick?  Is  it  not  a  waste  of  time  and  coal  to  burn 
with  open  fires  and  then  pollute  the  air  heated  by  great  quan¬ 
tities  of  coal  gases?  If  more  care  is  taken  during  the  early 
stages  of  burning  to  keep  the  fires  clean  and  bright,  so  that 
pure  hot  air  is  admitted  to  the  kiln,  is  not  a  saving  of  both 
time  and  money  effected?  In  the  first  place,  no  time  will  be 
lost  with  oxidation  at  a  standstill  while  the  fires  smoke.  In 
the  second  place,  the  time  of  firing  with  open  fires  will  be 
diminished,  or  if  necessary  to  fire  with  open  fires  to  obtain 
the  desired  color  they  will  not  need  to  be  kept  open  so  wide. 
It  will  not  be  necessary  to  heat  such  a  large  quantity  of 
air,  for  the  air  which  is  heated  will  not  be  saturated  with 
gases  which  we  wish  it  to  absorb. 

Will  it  not  pay  the  brickmaker  to  furnish  his  burner  with 
good  lump  coal  for  the  early  stages  of  the  burn,  at  least,  and 
is  it  not  to  the  advantage  of  the  burner  to  see  that  his  fire¬ 
men  apply  this  coal  in  small  quantities  and  at  frequent  in¬ 
tervals,  so  that  there  will  be  no  unnecessary  evolution  of  gas? 
Will  not  such  a  course  minimize  the  amount  of  swelled  brick, 
improve  the  color,  shorten  the  time  of  burning  and  decrease 
the  cost  of  burning?  Y.  E.  O. 


NO  WOOD  IN  THIS  BUILDING. 


The  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal  says  that  a  firm  of 
Baltimore  architects  has  drawn  plans  for  a  building  without 
any  wood  in  its  construction.  It  will  be  six  stories  in  height, 
the  entire  structure  to  be  of  reinforced  concrete  and  steel. 
Even  the  doors,  trims,  window  sashes  and  door  jambs  will 
be  of  metal — >a  new  departure  in  buildings  which  might  be¬ 
come  of  importance  if  there  were  a  better  prospect  that  the 
experiment  would  invite  imitation. 


It  is  better  to  borrow  money  to  buy  a  new  machine  than  to 
lose  money  trying  to  operate  an  old  one.  Then,  too,  you  can 
find  a  buyer  for  the  old  one  by  running  an  ad.  in  The  Clay- 
Worker’s  “For  Sale”  column. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

SAND-LIME  BRICK  MAKING,  NO.  I. 


By  James  F.  Hobart. 


TWO  REQUISITES  for  successful  sand  lime 
brick  making  are:  material  and  market. 
The  first  can  be  found,  the  second,  made.  The 
location  of  a  factory  need  not  be  governed  en¬ 
tirely  by  the  raw  material,  but  it  is  prefer¬ 
able  that  but  one  freight  rate  be  paid  on  the  material  either 
raw  or  finished.  If  the  factory  be  located  at  a  distance  from 
the  sand-pit,  there  is  a  cost  for  transporation  for  the  raw  ma¬ 
terials,  as  well  as  for  the  finished  brick,  but  frequently  the 
cost  of  getting  sand  into  a  factory  from  an  adjacent  pit  is 
little,  if  any,  less  than  cost  of  car  loading  and  railroading 
the  sand  for  several  miles.  The  advice  of  a  good  engineer 
is  the  best  settlement  of  factory  location. 

In  making  choice  of  material,  it  is  necesary  to  state  that 
brick  can  be  made  of  almost  any  kind  of  sand,  the  quality  of 
the  product  depending  upon  the  kind  of  material  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  extent,  and  upon  proper  manipulation,  most  of  all. 
Good  brick  can  be  made  from  rather  poor  sand,  and  it  should 
also  be  left  to  the  engineer  to  determine  whether  or  not  the 
material  at  hand  will  pay  for  building  a  factory  to  use  it.  It 
is  true  that  bricks  can  be  made,  by  the  sand  lime  process,  from 
almost  any  sand  which  will  make  good  mortar,  and  from  some 
sand  which  will  not  do  as  above,  but  the  best  way  is  to  obtain 
advice  from  a  competent  engineer  acquainted  with  sand  lime 
brick  construction.  To  supplement  the  advice  obtained  as 
above,  send  a  few  barrels  of  sand  to  a  factory  which  is  making 
good  bricks  and  have  the  sample  material  made  up.  A  little 
experimenting  with  the  sand,  by  a  competent  brickmaker 
will  determine  at  once  exactly  what  the  sand  will  do  and 
future  factory  construction  should  depend  upon  a  good  report, 
and  some  good  bricks,  received  from  the  sand  sample. 

The  necessary  lime  should  be  as  nearly  pure  as  possible, 
yet  there  can  be  a  considerable  admixture  of  other  substances 
with  little  damage  to  the  brick.  The  nearer  the  lime  ap¬ 
proaches  to  pure  calcium  oxide,  the  less  lime  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  a  given  number  of  bricks.  A  large  percentage 
of  magnesia  can  be  used,  but  the  process  of  utilizing  magnesia 
lime  is  a  most  aggravating  one  which  should  not  be  counte¬ 
nanced  if  a  lime  can  be  procured  without  magnesia  at  an 
expense  not  exceeding  20  per  cent,  additional  to  the  cost  of 
the  magnesia  lime.  The  lime  should  be  unslaked  preferably, 
although  good  bricks  can  be  made  from  lime  in  almost  any 
condition.  From  4  to  G  per  cent,  of  lime  will  be  required, 
taking  the  weight  of  the  bricks  produced  as  a  base. 

For  fuel,  any  form  of  combustible  may  be  used,  from  saw 
dust  or  wood,  to  coal  or  oil.  Taking  mine-run  coal  as  a 
standard  (bituminous),  about  6  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of 
finished  bricks,  will  be  required.  The  fuel  required  may  be 
reduced  slightly  by  the  expenditure  of  a  larger  capital  in  con¬ 
struction  of  the  factory,  by  the  use  of  heat  saving  devices 
such  as  pipe  covering,  high-grade  engines,  and  the  return  to 
the  boiler  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  heat  sent  to  the 
hardening  cylinders.  No  attention  whatever  is  given  to  this 
matter  in  any  existing  plant,  and  it  is  perfectly  safe  to  assume 
that  by  proper  precautions  as  above  indicated  sand  lime  brick 
may  be  made  commercially  with  4  per  cent,  in  weight  of  coal 
expended  as  fuel  in  preparing,  pressing  and  hardening  the 
bricks. 

Beyond  all  possibility  of  doubt,  the  present  making  of  sand 
lime  bricks,  depends  more  upon  the  mixture  of  the  material, 
than  upon  any  other  operation  connected  with  the  business. 
At  present,  the  tube  mill  leads  in  value  as  a  mixture,  but  it  is 
a  point  which  must  be  conducted  in  an  entirely  different 
method  when  factories  increase  in  number  so  that  competition 
becomes  a  factor  in  brick  production.  Mixing  material  for 
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18,000,  6-pound  bricks  each  ten-hour  day,  with  a  90-horse  power 
tube  mill,  is  like  killing  a  mosquito  with  a  forty-pound  club. 
It  kills  the  ’skeeter  fast  enough  and  just  as  surely  as  the  tube 
null  mixes  the  material,  so  will  its  first  and  operative  costs 
kill  the  profits  as  dead  as  the  club  killed  the  mosquito. 

Still,  the  question,  “what  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?” 
may  well  be  asked,  for  the  tube  mill  is  the  best  plan  yet  de¬ 
vised  for  mixing  sand  lime  brick  material  during  the  process 
of  manufacture.  Here  is  another  chance  for  the  engineers 
to  get  busy  and  devise  some  means  of  cutting  out  50-horse 
power  operative  cost,  and  $2,000  first  cost  of  plant,  for  a  tube 
mill.  The  answer  to  the  problem  will  probably  be:  the  pulver¬ 
ization  of  the  lime  by  chemical  instead  of  mechanical  means, 
whereupon  the  perfect  coating  of  the  sand  particles  with  lime, 


Factory  of  the  Sharp  Sand  Brick  Co. 

becomes  an  entirely  different  problem  from  that  of  coating  the 
sand  particles  with  powdered  unslaked  lime. 

At  present,  it  is  considered  necessary  to  hold  the  mixed 
material  about  24  hours  before  pressing  it  into  bricks,  in  order 
that  there  may  be  to  a  certainty,  no  unhydrated  bits  of  lime 
left  among  the  sand  particles  to  damage  or  destroy  the  bricks 
by  hydrating  in  the  hardening  cylinder  to  the  great  mortifica¬ 
tion  of  the  brickmaker  Who  finds  each  brick  closely  resem¬ 
bling  a  garden  full  of  beans  which  are  just  breaking  ground 
in  coming  up.  The  storage  bin  or  silo  is  a  source  of  expense 
to  the  brickmaker  and  there  is  no  reason  why  bricks  should 


The  Ross-Keller  Presses. 

not  be  made  direct  from  mixer  to  the  press  with  proper  pre¬ 
cautions  taken  to  see  that  no  unhydrated  lime  finds  its  way 
into  the  press. 

The  present  handicap  of  the  brick  factory  is,  in  addition 
to  the  tube  mill  and  storage,  noted  above,  principally  ele¬ 
vators  and  dust.  The  dust  problem  is  a  serious  one  in  brick 
factories.  Not  only  does  the  principal  material  (sand)  have  a 
very  bad  effect  upon  the  machinery,  but  the  dust  developed 
by  elevators,  conveyors  and  mixers  decrease  the  life  of  the 
machinery  fully  one-half.  By  dispensing  with  the  over-night 
storage,  nearly  one-half  of  the  conveying  machinery  may  be 


dispensed  with  and  by  getting  rid  of  the  tube  mill,  another 
great  reduction  will  be  made  in  the  factory  dust  which  at 
present  dominates  all  sand  lime  brick  factories. 

That  the  tube  mill  is  not  indispensable  as  a  mixer,  is 
proven  by  the  division  method  of  preparing  material,  practiced 
by  some  brickmakers,  whereby  a  portion  of  the  sand  is  sent 
through  the  tube  mill  with  the  necessary  quantity  of  lime. 
After  emerging  from  the  tube  mill,  the  remaining  quantity  of 
sand  is  added  to  the  lime  and  sand  which  passed  through  the 
tube  mill.  As  pug  mill  mixing  proves  sufficient  to  mix  properly 
the  two  portions  above  described,  it  is  pretty  good  evidence 
that  all  the  good  the  tube  mill  does  is  to  pulverize  the  compar¬ 
atively  small  portion  of  lime — the  big  club  and  little  mosquito 
again. 

There  is  a  way  of  mixing  sand  and  lime  which  is  almost 
the  opposite  of  that  now  in  use,  and  which  will  greatly  de¬ 
crease  the  first  cost,  and  of  operation,  of  sand  lime  factories, 
and  this  method  will  be  described  in  a  later  paper. 


AN  OHIO  SAND  LIME  BRICK  PLANT. 


THE  SHARP  SAND  BRICK  COMPANY  of  Columbus, 
Ohio,  with  factory  at  Sugar  Grove,  is  now  turning 
out  a  beautiful  cream-colored  brick  from  crushed  sand 
rock,  with  a  small  percentage  of  hydrated  lime.  W.  J.  Carmi¬ 
chael,  of  Wellsburg,  W.  Va.,  furnished  the  plans,  specifications 


The  Mixing  Room. 

and  personally  supervised  the  erection  of  the  plant,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Ross-Keller  Brick  Machine  Company  of  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

The  refuse  from  the  sharp  stone  quarries  is  crushed 
through  a  Williams  mill,  screened  and  passed  through  a 
rotary  direct-heat  dryer,  elevated  to  a  large  bin,  where  the 
proper  proportion  of  lime  is  added.  This  mixture,  while  in 
its  dry  form,  is  thoroughly  agitated,  after  which  the  required 
water  is  added  as  the  material  advances  to  the  wet  pan. 
Here  it  receives  a  thorough  kneading  under  heavy  rollers, 
and  is  then  elevated  to  large  storage  or  curing  bins.  From 
this  curing  process  the  material  is  again  agitated  just  as  it 
enters  the  press.  From  the  press  the  brick  are  placed  on  steel 
cars  and  run  direct  into  the  hardening  cylinders,  where  a 
steam  pressure  of  125  pounds  is  held  for  about  ten  hours. 
The  finished  product  is  then  carefully  sorted  and  a  high-grade 
face  brick  is  the  result. 

As  will  be  noted,  the  process  of  manufacture  is  very  sim- 
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pie  and  indicates  a  departure  from  the  general  run  of  sand- 
lime  brick  factories  in  this  country. 

The  factory  location  is  a  very  attractive  one  from  a  scenic 
view.  The  celebrated  Crystal  Spring  summer  resort,  ’midst 
the  hills  of  Sand  Rock,  in  the  beautiful  Hocking  Valley,  add¬ 
ing  to  the  pleasures  of  a  visit  there,  and  visitors  will  always 
be  welcome.  The  officers  of  the  company  are  E.  W.  Swisher, 
president;  C.  W.  Herb,  secretary.  C.  J.  W. 


INSPIRATION  IN  MATERIAL. 


By  Charles  F.  Binns. 


“All  flesh  is  not  the  same  flesh :  but  there  is  one  kind  of  flesh  of 
men  another  flesh  of  beasts,  another  of  fishes  and  another  of  birds. 
There  are  also  celestial  bodies  and  bodies  terrestrial  ;  but  the  glory 
of  the  celestial  is  one  and  the  glory  of  the  terrestrial  is  another. — 
St.  Paul 

HIS  IS  TRUE,  but  not  always  logically  recognized. 
When  he  who  casts  a  metal  column  says:  “I  will 
paint  it  to  resemble  wood,”  when  the  worker  in  glass 
obscures  its  brilliance  that  it  may  pass  for  porcelain,  when 
the  maker  of  furniture  covers  his  woodwork  with  bronze  paint, 

they  are  jointly  and  sever¬ 
ally  engaged  in  falsifying 
their  materials  and  denying 
that  bodies  celestial  or 
bodies  terrestrial  have  any 
alienable  right  to  appear  in 
propria  persona. 

A  glance  over  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  industrial  art  as  il¬ 
lumined  by  the  light  of  his¬ 
tory  will  serve  to  show  that 
when  the  creations  of  men 
were  uninfluenced  by  the 
vagaries  of  fashion  and 
their  creators  unaware  of 
an  insensate  demand  for 
novelty,  the  material  in 
which  they  wrought  was 
the  source  of  their  inspiration.  To  the  Egyptian  sculptor  the 
unyielding  rock  suggested  massive  features  and  solid  form. 
His  colossal  figures  are  wrested  from  the  granite  as  by  Titanic 
force.  Immobile  and  immutable  they  serve  the  world,  sug¬ 
gesting  a  rule  pitiless  and  unyielding,  hard  as  the  nether 
millstone. 

Nurtured  in  a  milder  age  and  caressed  by  the  hand  of 
luxury,  the  Greek  touched  the  marble  with  the  breath  of 
genius,  and  it  lived.  The  material  demanded  grace  and  de¬ 
tail.  It  responded  to  his  very  thought  and  the  result  called 
forth  the  wonder  of  an  admiring  world. 

In  like  manner  the  most  successful  workers  in  metal,  in 
glass  and  in  wood  are  those  who  have  sought  their  inspira¬ 
tion  in  the  material  itself,  scorning  concealment  and  asserting 
with  persistent  power  the  substance  wherein  they  wrought. 

The  nature  of  this  inspiration  is  plain.  Every  material 
which  can  be  brought  into  obedient  service  by  man  has  its 
possibilities  and  its  limitations.  One  possesses  beautiful 
color  but  fragile  substance.  One  is  rigid,  one  plastic.  One 
is  wrought  with  a  needle,  one  with  a  hammer,  and  another 
with  a  chisel.  One  can  be  drawn  out,  another  can  be  carved, 
and  a  third  melted.  And  each  one  has  a  limit  beyond  which 
the  craftsman  cannot  go.  It  is  by  an  intuitive  sense  of 
these  possibilities  and  limitations  that  the  critic  is  able  to  dis¬ 
criminate  between  fit  and  unfit — to  refuse  the  evil  and 
to  choose  the  good.  The  possibilities  of  production  take  more 
than  one  direction.  A  substance  may  be  viewed  as  a  source 
of  beauty,  strength,  or  utility.  It  may  be  beautiful  because 
of  form,  color,  or  texture,  or  the  method  of  its  formation 
may  lend  to  it  a  peculiar  charm.  This  is  illustrated  by  the 


special  beauty  of  Venetian  glass.  The  artificers  gave  full 
play  to  the  ductile  quality  of  the  hot  material,  and  produced 
results  which  could  not  have  been  attained  in  another  me¬ 
dium.  In  like  manner  the  beautiful  vitro  di  trina,  or  lace 
glass,  is  an  inspiration  drawn  from  material  and  method. 
Impossible  in  any  other  substance,  it  displays  to  the  full  the 
qualities  belonging  to  the  glass  itself. 

Of  all  the  materials  which  lend  themselves  to  the  hand 
of  the  craftsman  there  is  none  with  greater  possibilities  than 
clay.  In  all  ages  the  fictile  art  has  flourished,  and  the  delight 
of  working  in  a  plastic  medium  has  captivated  the  mind  of 
man  throughout  the  world.  The  inspiration  of  clay  proceeds 
from  many  sources.  The  abundant  material  and  its  apparent 
worthlessness  is  in  itself  full  of  fascination.  Its  docility  and 
the  after  possibility  of  permanence  by  fire  constitute  a  con¬ 
siderable  claim  to  notice.  Clay  lends  itself  to  the  inspiration 
of  form  and  of  color  alike  and  there  is,  further,  an  unrivaled 
opportunity  for  individual  expression. 

The  modern  clayworker  belongs  to  an  ancient  clan.  In 
the  dim  distance  of  the  forgotten  past  the  first  potter  toiled. 
We  know  not  his  name  nor  the  place  of  his  abode,  but  the 
work  which  he  inaugurated  has  proved  the  most  fertile  index 
to  the  characteristics  of  the  nations.  What  an  inspiration  is 
here!  From  Assyria  to  Athens,  through  Italy,  France  and 
Holland,  the  long  procession  comes.  It  numbers  in  its  col¬ 
umns  a  Raphael,  a  Michaelangelo,  a  Palissy,  besides  rank 
upon  rank  of  men  whose  names  have  been  forgotten,  but 
whose  work  is  still  known  and  beloved. 

Clay  is  one  of  the  most  bountiful  provisions  of  Nature. 
It  is  often  of  no  apparent  value.  Vast  supplies  of  it  lie  in 
every  valley  awaiting  use.  How  estimable  then  is  that  art 
which  seizes  upon  this  common  thing  and  transforms  it  into 
buildings,  subways,  and  articles  useful  and  ornamental.  To 
the  artist,  clay  affords,  in  a  higher  degree  than  any  other 
substance,  the  inspiration  of  form.  It  leads  to  a  realization 
of  solid  thinking  and  enables  him  to  offer  his  ideas  to  the 
world  in  fact  rather  than  in  representation.  The  willing  clay 
is  quick  to  catch  the  spirit  of  the  master  mind.  Its  ready 
sympathy  appeals  to  his  imagination  and  the  expression  of 
an  idea  becomes  easy.  Form  is  realized  through  method. 
The  built  jar  of  the  Indian  is  as  expressive  in  its  way  as 
the  wheel-fashioned  work  of  the  Greek.  The  quality  of  each 
depends  absolutely  upon  the  means  employed.  In  the  former, 
there  is  a  plastic  suggestion,  a  vibrant  irregularity  of  sur¬ 
face,  which  could  not  have  been  produced  in  any  other  way. 
The  hand  reveals  itself  in  every  curve  and  undulation,  not  as¬ 
serted  with  affectation  or  aggressively  claiming  attention,  but 
with  subtle  art  displaying  its  skill. 

The  wheel  work  is  equally  expressive.  Here  quality  of 
line  and  texture  of  surface  call  for  notice.  The  result  im¬ 
presses  one  with  the  idea  of  refinement.  A  pure  line  has 
been  conceived  and  its  realization  made  possible  by  the 
method  employed. 

The  play  of  color  in  burned  clay  is  most  suggestive  and 
inspirational.  So  restful  is  it  and  yet  full  of  variety  that  one 
is  tempted  to  wonder  why  those  who  essay  to  build  are  al¬ 
ways  seeking  for  new  color  effects.  Color  effects  can  be  eas¬ 
ily  secured  by  painting,  but  the  natural  variation  in  a  brick 
wall  cannot  be  reproduced  by  any  artificial  process.  A  craze 
for  uniform  color  in  roofing  tile  has  resulted  in  making  some 
of  these  perfect  products  look  like  painted  tin.  How  much 
more  beautiful  is  the  tile  when  advantage  is  taken  of  the 
changes  wrought  by  fire!  A  gentle  undulation  of  light  flows 
over  the  whole  work.  The  result  is  repose,  but  not  monotony. 

From  the  earliest  times  the  natural  color  of  clay  has  been 
esteemed;  sometimes  set  off  by  a  contrast,  as  in  the  Greek 
black  glazed  vases,  sometimes  enriched  by  subsequent  treat¬ 
ment,  as  in  the  Aretine  red  ware.  Too  often  artificial  color¬ 
ings  have  been  demanded,  and  it  cannot  be  a  matter  for  won¬ 
der  that  the  effect  is  strained  and  unnatural.  But  while  this 
is  true  of  the  clay  itself,  it  is  the  glory  of  pottery  that  a  sur- 
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face  of  almost  any  character  and  quality  may  legitimately  be 
added.  In  glaze,  no  color  is  artificial  which  will  stand  the 
fire,  and  hence  a  wide  range  of  effects  in  color  and  texture 
becomes  possible.  Primarily  a  glaze  is  decorative  in  its  pur¬ 
pose,  the  pottery  should  be  complete  without  it,  dense  and 
non-absorbent.  The  glaze  renders  the  surface  brilliant  and 
pleasing.  The  play  of  light  upon  it  affords  satisfaction,  and 
it  becomes  valuable  by  reason  of  quality.  As  soon  as  a  com¬ 
parative  standard  is  reached,  competition  begins  and  one 
producer  vies  with  another  in  securing  the  best  results.  An 
inspiration  is  therefore  found  in  the  glaze;  and  when  to  the 
quality  of  the  surface  is  added  color,  it  will  be  seen  that 
supreme  satisfaction  is  possible. 

The  inspiration  arising  from  color  united  with  a  brilliant 
surface  is  quite  different  from  that  residing  in  the  soft  tones 
of  textile  fabrics.  Each  has  its  place.  The  latter  is  passive, 
retiring,  restful,  harmonious;  the  former  is  assertive,  strong. 
The  radiance  emanating  from  it  is  at  once  expressive  and  in¬ 
dividual.  A  piece  of  pottery  thus  becomes  a  leading  feature 
in  a  scheme  of  decoration,  and  this  fact  is  in  itself  an  inspi¬ 
ration  to  the  maker. 

The  inspiration  of  material  consists  both  in  possibility 
and  limitation.  The  way  of  production  is  barred  in  one  direc¬ 
tion,  it  is  open  in  another.  To  force  the  bars  is  to  produce 
an  unnatural  result  and  to  court  defeat.  To  follow  the  line 
of  least  resistance  is  obvious  and  natural.  Unhampered  by 
technical  difficulties,  the  craftsman  can  accomplish  his  ends 
and  give  to  the  world  that  which  is  fit  and  therefore  fine. 

For  those  who  desire  that  their  clay  productions  shall  be 
restful  rather  than  assertive,  there  are  great  possibilities  in 
glazes  of  dead  surface.  These  must  not  be  compared  with 
the  quality  of  the  unglazed  clay.  Their  texture  is  rather  that 
of  marble.  With  all  the  advantages  of  brilliant  glazes  as  re¬ 
gards  color,  they  have  a  charm  of  their  own  in  the  soft  sheen 
which  seems  to  radiate  as  light  from  a  bright  surface.  One 
does  not  wonder  that  artists  and  craftsmen  have  assiduously 
sought  for  these  textures.  Whether  in  bold  architecture  or 
simple  household  goods,  they  are  charming  in  their  quiet 
beauty. 

With  such  possibilities  within  his  reach,  the  artist-potter 
of  the  twentieth  century  has  no  need  to  envy  him  of  the  six¬ 
teenth.  With  the  traditions  of  a  glorious  past  he  may  he  con¬ 
fident  of  a  still  more  glorious  future  when  sham  and  shoddy 
shall  alike  he  destroyed,  when  the  emancipated  artisan  shall 
become  the  artist,  and  all  things  made  by  man  shall  be  in 
very  truth  what  they  seem. — The  Craftsman. 


BRICK  AND  BUILDING  NEWS  FROM  KENTUCKY’S 
METROPOLIS 


LOUISVILLE  HAS  been  breaking  all  previous  records 
in  building  operations  this  year  and  there  has  not  only 
been  more  building  done  so  far  this  season  than  ever  be¬ 
fore  in  the  same  length  of  time,  but  there  are  also  more  addi¬ 
tional  building  operations  in  contemplation.  The  most  promi¬ 
nent  structure  in  course  of  operation  now,  is  the  armory  here, 
but  it  is  not  the  only  one  by  any  means,  as  the  L.  &  N.  R.  R.  is 
building  an  eleven-story  office  building  at  Ninth  and  Board¬ 
way,  The  Belknak  Hardware  &  Manufacturing  Co.  is  building 
an  eight-story  office  building,  and  all  over  town  there  are  other 
important  business  buildings  of  one  kind  and  another  being 
erected.  In  fact,  the  local  brickmakers  say  that  there  never 
was  before  the  demand  for  brick  that  there  is  in  this  city  this 
year,  and  if  the  many  new  building  projects  which  are  being 
talked  of  now  materialize  in  due  time,  there  is  plenty  of  work 
ahead  yet.  The  present  projected  building  program  includes: 

A  twelve-story  department  store  at  the  corner  of  Fourth 
avenue  and  Walnut  street. 

A  ten  or  twelve-story  office  and  store  building  on  Fourth 
avenue,  between  Walnut  and  Chestnut  streets. 


An  eight-story  store  and  office  building  on  the  block  ex¬ 
tending  from  Green  to  Jefferson  street  on  Fourth  street. 

A  fifteen-story  bank  building  at  the  northwest  corner  of 
Fourth  avenue  and  Market. 

A  ten-story  office  building  at  the  northwest  corner  of  Fourth 
avenue  and  Market  street. 

A  ten-story  office  building  at  the  northeast  corner  of  Fourth 
avenue  and  Market  street. 

A  public  library  building  on  a  lot  extending  along  York 
street,  Fourth  avenue  and  Third  avenue. 

A  market  house  on  Jefferson  street  between  Brook  and 
Floyd. 

There  has  been  no  labor  troubles  to  amount  to  anything 
in  Louisville,  and  as  a  consequence,  building  operations  are 
progressing  so  nicely  that  it  now  looks  like  the  whole  list 
of  projects  on  foot  will  be  carried  out  in  due  time,  for  the 
city  is  enjoying  an  unusually  rapid  growth  both  commercially 
and  in  population,  and  in  view  of  this  and  the  outlook  ahead 
the  conditions  seem  to  warrant  the  additional  buildings.  In 
fact,  this  city  has  in  the  past  been  rather  backward  about 
building  large  structures,  but  is  now  apparently  waking  up 
to  the  needs  in  this  line,  and  it  making  good  times  for  the 
local  bricK  manufacturers  and  also  for  numerous  outside  con¬ 
cerns  which  furnish  face  brick  and  similar  clay  ware  to  the 
trade  here. 

P.  Bannon  &  Co.,  who  are  interested  in  three  lines  of  clay 
products,  dry  press  brick,  vitrified  paving  brick  and  sewer 
pipe,  say  that  they  are  as  busy  as  they  can  be  in  the  building 
brick  line,  and  from  the  way  the  building  trade  is  using 
brick  now  it  looks  like  when  the  end  of  the  season  comes 
there  will  not  be  any  surplus  brick  left  in  town.  In  short,  the 
quantity  used  is  the  greatest  ever  known,  and  it  is  a  pity  to 
spoil  this  cheerful  bit  of  news  by  saying  that  prices  are  not 
all  that  could  be  desired,  but  this  seems  to  be  a  fact,  that 
brick  are  being  made  and  sold  here  at  an  unusually  close 
figure  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  demand  is  better 
than  it  ever  was  before  and  could  easily  take  care  of  all  that 
could  be  manufactured.  In  paving  brick  they  have  had  a 
fairly  lively  season,  but  not  nearly  so  lively  as  in  the  build¬ 
ing  brick  line,  and  in  sewer  pipe  they  have  had  a  good  trade, 
up  to  the  past  month  when  business  slowed  up  a  little.  Ordi¬ 
narily  it  looks  like  the  sewer  pipe  trade  ought  to  be  getting 
good  and  busy  right  now  and  they  have  no  definite  expla¬ 
nation  to  make  of  the  peculiarity  of  this  season,  but  they  say 
it  is  a  fact  just  the  same,  not  only  with  them,  but  with  other 
sewer  pipe  manufacturers,  that  while  trade  was  pretty  lively 
this  spring  it  has  slowed  up  considerably  in  mid-summer 
when  it  ought  to  be  right  at  its  best. 

At  the  office  of  Owen  Tyler,  who  makes  a  specialty  of  fine 
face  brick  and  other  similar  classes  of  clay  products,  they  say 
this  has  been  the  biggest  year  they  have  had  yet.  Among 
the  prominent  contracts  for  which  they  have  furnished  front 
brick  is  the  big  armory  building  here,  which  is  using  300,000 
face  brick,  and  the  L.  &  N.  office  building  in  course  of  erec¬ 
tion,  which  will  use  110,000.  They  also  furnished  white 
enamel  brick  for  the  interior  of  the  office  section  of  the  new 
mammoth  brick  warehouse  of  E.  L.  Hughes  &  Co.,  as  well 
as  the  face  brick. 

The  General  Fireproofing  Co.,  Youngstown,  Ohio,  has  the 
contract  for  the  fireproofing  in  a  new  neat  building  on  Jeffer¬ 
son  street,  which  is  in  course  of  erection,  and  it  is  a  busy  time 
all  the  way  around.  Everywhere  you  turn  are  new  buildings 
being  erected  in  the  place  of  old  ones,  or  else  entirely  new 
structures  on  vacant  lots,  until  one  only  needs  to  take  a  little 
stroll  about  town  to  be  convinced  that  Louisville  is  in  the 
midst  of  a  great  building  boom.  In  addition  to  the  prominent 
structures  about  town  there  has  been  an  unusually  heavy 
volume  of  building  in  the  residence  sections  and  while  quite 
a  lot  of  this  has  been  in  the  form  of  frame  structures,  these 
of  themselves  have  called  for  an  extensive  amount  of  brick 
for  foundations,  cellars,  chimneys,  etc.,  and  have  contributed 
their  share  toward  helping  make  this  a  very  busy  year  with 
all  classes  of  brick  makers  here. 
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NEED  OF  KNOWING  HOW  AND  WHY. 

AT  FIRST  FARM  DRAINAGE  was  in  some  respects  a 
failure  on  account  of  using  drain  tile  that  were  too 
small  and  laying  them  too  shallow  and  imperfectly. 
In  all  this  work  there  was  a  want  of  knowing  how  the  work 
should  be  done  and  why  it  should  be  done  so  and  so.  When 
we  come  to  inquire  as  to  “why”  some  attempted  to  under¬ 
drain  their  lands,  we  find  hut  one  idea  as  to  the  effects  of  sub- 
drainage,  and  that  was  to  get  rid  of.  the  excess  of  water  on 
land  intended  for  cultivation. 

After  half  a  century  of  experience  some  have  only  the  one 
idea,  and  we  suppose  that  there  will  be  a  few  of  these  one- 
idea  men  to  the  end  of  time,  men  who  will  not  inquire  as  to 
the  why  of  things  and  who  will  think  that  two  and  three-inch 
tile  will  do  just  as  well  as  larger  tile;  that  twenty  inches  or 
two  feet,  or  at  most  thirty  inches,  is  deep  enough  to  lay  any 
drain;  that  the  water  will  get  to  the  shallow  drain  quicker 
and  run  off  faster,  and  is  therefore  the  better  drainage. 

After  years  of  experience  in  the  use  of  under  or  tile  drain¬ 
age,  they  do  not  see  anything'  else  in  it  save  the  getting  rid 
of  surplus  water.  As  to  the  practicability  of  employing  an 
engineer,  or  the  taking  of  levels,  or  the  need  of  deeper  drain¬ 
age,  or  more  thorough  work,  they  will  not  think  of  it  for  a 
minute;  the  whole  subject  is  out  of  the  range  of  their  short¬ 
sighted  practice,  is  poohed  into  the  background  of  what  they 
don’t  know  about  tile  drainage.  Only  a  few  days  ago  the 
writer  heard  a  farmer  assert  that  the  best  and  cheapest  way 
to  get  the  needed  level  to  lay  tile,  “is  to  draw  water  (in  a 
dry  time)  and  pour  it  into  the  ditch,  and,  if  the  water  runs 
off,  then  you  know  you’ve  got  it,”  when  in  fact,  with  the  use 
of  some  of  the  inexpensive  levels,  the  level  of  the  ditch  can 
be  taken  by  a  wide-awake  man  while  the  other  is  hitching 
up  the  horse  to  draw  the  water. 

However,  there  are  thousands  of  intelligent,  progressive 
farmers  who  have  been  blessed  with  eyes  to  see  things  and 
brains  to  inquire  into  the  why  of  things,  who  are  correcting 
the  mistakes  of  the  past  by  digging  up  the  drains  that  were 
imperfectly  laid  and  substituting  larger  tile,  laid  deeper  and 
better  every  way. 

Better  still,  those  alive  to  the  importance  and  benefits  of 
underdrainage  are  putting  streams  of  considerable  size  under- 
ground^into  tile — streams  that  it  was  once  thought  impossi¬ 
ble  to  put  out  of  sight  and  out  of  the  way  in  this  way.  The 
writer  has  in  mind  a  muddy  stream  which  was  put  under¬ 
ground,  and  the  following  season  the  grounds  over  and  near 
the  drain  grew  a  hundred  bushels  of  corn  per  acre,  which 
paid  the  expense  of  ditching  and  a  fair  profit  besides. 

The  ditches  are  dug  four  or  five  feet  deep,  or  more  if  need 
be,  thus  providing  a  large  body  of  earth  to  absorb  the  water 
as  it  falls  and  for  the  roots  of  growing  crops  to  penetrate  for 
food  and  moisture. 

But  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  well-drained 
soil  is  also  aerated  soil.  More  than  a  century  ago  Thomas 
Jefferson,  the  leading  horticulturist  of  his  day  in  this  country, 
spoke  of  the  fact  that  “air  is  the  great  fertilizing  agent.” 

A  brief  summing  up  of  why  we  tile-drain  embraces  the 
following  important  points: 

We  underdrain  to  get  rid  of  the  excess  of  water  in  the 
soil  we  cultivate. 

We  underdrain  to  get  water  into  the  soil,  passing  the 
excess  out  through  the  drains,  and  conserve  the  water  of 


moisture  for  the  need  of  our  growing  crops,  and  in  so  doing 
we  prevent  in  part  the  great  waste  of  soil  fertility  the  result 
of  surface  washing. 

We  underdrain  to  give  a  circulation  of  air  through  the 
soil  and  subsoil,  which  renders  soluble  the  . plant  food  that  is 
otherwise  insoluble. 

The  underdrained  soil  is  made  more  arable,  warmer  and 
more  easily  cultivated.  A  soil  needing  to  be  underdrained,  if 
well  tile-drained,  will  often  double  the  crop  production,  and 
sometimes  more  than  double  it. 


ESTABLISHING  TILE  FACTORIES. 


Parties  in  sections  of  country  where  drain  tile  have  not 
been  manufactured,  and  where  few,  if  any,  drain  tile  have 
been  used,  write  us  as  to  the  cost  and  advisability  of  erect¬ 
ing  factories  to  manufacture  drain  tile.  These  inquiries  are 
not  easily  answered  for  the  reason  that  we  may  have  little 
knowledge  as  to  the  probable  future  demand  for  drain  tile 
in  the  sections  of  country  from  which  these  inquiries  come. 
There  may  be  a  general  need  for  tile  drainage  in  the  locality 
where  it  is  desired  to  establish  a  factory,  but  the  question 
which  rises  sharply  is,  “Will  the  people  in  that  locality  use  the 
tile  after  they  are  made?”  There  are  sections  of  country 
where  underdrainage  is  badly  needed — where  thorough  work 
would  double  the  value  of  every  acre  underdrained,  that 
will  not  support  a  tile  factory.  You  might  go  and  settle 
down  and  underdrain  land  alongside  of  their  holdings  and 
double  the  crop  products,  and  even  then  they  would  not 
buy  tile  enough  to  support  a  factory.  Why?  Because  they 
have  not  got  the  enterprise.  Some  of  the  inquiries  that 
come  to  us  are  based,  seemingly,  upon  the  assurance  made 
doubly  sure  that  the  people  of  that  particular  section  are 
hungry  for  tile  and  would  crowd  the  factory  with  orders. 
We  are  slow  to  credit  them  with  so  much  enterprise.  One 
may  go  into  sections  of  country  where  the  drainage  is  needed 
all  right,  and  the  people  will  talk  as  if  they  wanted  miles  and 
miles  of  tile  if  they  could  only  get  them.  But  they  wouldn’t 
use  drain  tile  if  they  could  get  them  without  cost,  because 
the  putting  in  of  the  drains  would  overtax  their  energy.  They 
are  a  slow-poke,  easy  class  of  people,  living  at  least  fifty 
years  behind  the  times.  They  will  never  know  of  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  underdrainage  so  as  to  make  any  impression  on  their 
lives.  The  people  where  a  tile  factory  is  established  have 
more  to  do  with  the  success  or  failure  of  the  undertaking 
than  any  other  factor  in  the  business  that  we  know  anything 
about. 

Another  important  factor  in  the  manufacture  of  drain  tile, 
is  a  good  quality  of  clay.  The  clay  should  be  uniform  in 
texture,  free  from  stones  (lime  pebbles  in  particular).  It 
should  he  soft  and  pliant  to  the  touch  when  well  worked.  It 
is  true  that  tile  can  be  made  from  almost  any  kind  of  clay, 
after  it  is  thoroughly  worked  and  properly  tempered,  yet  to 
be  successful  in  the  business,  the  clay  should  be  well  adapted 
to  the  use  intended.  After  being  worked,  if  the  clay  will  • 
dry  without  cracking,  it  is  a  good  indication. 

But  to  settle  the  matter  as  to  the  quality  of  clay,  fill  two 
or  three  barrels  with  clay  and  ship  them  to  some  tile  fac¬ 
tory,  it  may  be  two  or  three  hundred  miles  distant — freight 
rates  are  not  expensive — and  arrange  with  the  tile  manufac¬ 
turer  to  test  your  clay  and  return  you  samples  of  the  ware. 
Pay  him  to  do  it  and  he  is  likely  to  be  more  painstaking  in 
making  the  test.  If  the  clay  is  satisfactory  to  the  experienced 
tile  maker,  it  will  not  likely  give  you  much  trouble  if  well 
worked  and  properly  tempered. 

Thirty  years  ago,  the  business  of  manufacturing  tile 
required  only  a  few  hundred  dollars  to  begin,  but  the  ma¬ 
chinery  was  crude  and  a  blind  horse  or  two  would  furnish 
the  power,  and  necessary  shedding  was  made  of  the  cheap¬ 
est  lumber  and  clapboards.  Now,  the  machinery  is  heavy 
and  expensive  and  the  buildings  substantial,  and  no  well-in¬ 
formed  tile  manufacturer  would  undertake  the  work  without 
plenty  of  steam  power  to  run  the  massive  machinery.  Mod¬ 
ern  kilns  frequently  cost  as  much  or  more  than  the  factories 
entire,  thirty  years  ago.  It  is  well  to  provide  for  substantial 
buildings,  good  machinery,  and  plenty  of  power  to  do  satis¬ 
factory  work.  The  use  of  large  tile  has  had  much  to  do 
in  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  establishing  the  business. 
Twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago  an  eight-inch  tile  was  the 
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largest  size  tile  made,  and  very  few  factories  could  make  so 
large  a  tile.  Six-inch  tile  were  the  largest  usually  made,  then 
on  down  to  two-inch  tile;  two-inch  tile  were  usually  preferred 
to  three-inch  and  three-inch  to  four-inch.  But  the  use  of  so 
many  small  tile  was  found  to  be  a  mistake,  then  followed 
the  demand  for  larger  sizes,  and  still  larger  sizes  of  tile 
have  gone  on  and  on  until  two  and  even  three  feet  in  diameter 
are  required  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  trade;  all  of 
which  has  required  an  increase  in  the  strength  and  size  of 
the  machinery,  and  every  possible  improvement  to  add  to 
the  efficiency  of  it. 

One  would  hardly  think  of  going  into  the  business  of 
making  drain  tile  now  without  selecting  a  location  where  the 
shipping  conveniences  would  enable  them  to  supply,  if  need 
be,  a  large  section  of  country,  with  the  largest  sizes  of  tile 
especially.  There  are,  possibly,  localities  where  a  small  fac¬ 
tory  might  do  well  for  a  few  years,  or  until  the  demand  for 
larger  tile  make  it  necessary  to  change  to  more  expensive 
machinery,  larger  and  better  kilns  and  more  floor  room. 

Where  the  local  demand  will  take  the  tile  at  fair  prices, 
as  soon  as  made,  the  business  may  be  made  self-sustaining 
from  the  start,  for  the  reason  that  the  product  from  the 
clay  bank  to  the  tile  yard  requires  only  a  few  days  until  it 
is  turned  into  cash  or  its  equivalent.  But  it  is  well  to  re¬ 
member  that  the  success  of  the  undertaking  depends  first 
upon  the  local  trade  unless  there  is  a  shipping  demand  to 
be  supplied,  and  secondly,  upon  the  management  of  the 
business. 


TILE  DRAINAGE  PROMOTES  NITRIFICATION. 


All  soils  contain  more  or  less  of  vegetable  germs,  or 
plants  of  a  very  low  order,  so  small  that  they  cannot  be  seen 
without  the  aid  of  a  microscope.  These  invisible  plants  are 
known  as  bacteria,  and  by  their  action  or  growth,  they  in 
some  way  cause  the  oxygen  of  the  air  to  unite  with  the  nitro¬ 
gen  in  the  soil  and  the  ammonia— Thus  forming  nitrates  (or 
compounds  of  nitric  acid  with  other  substances)  in  the  soil. 
This  formation  of  nitrates  in  the  soil  is  called  nitrification, 
and  its  importance  is  due  to  the  fact  that  nitrates  contain 
nitrogen  in  a  form  which  is  readily  available  for  the  use  of 
plants. 

Professor  Shaw  says:  “In  order  that  nitrification  may 
take  place,  at  least  four  things  are  necessary; 

“First — The  soil  must  be  sufficiently  porous  to  let  air 
pass  down  freely  among  its  particles. 

“Second — The  soil  should  be  moist,  but  not  wet.  Moisture 
is  necessary,  but  an  excess  of  water  prevents  nitrification. 

“Third— There  must  be  a  certain  amount  of  warmth.  We 
cannot  say  how  much,  but  we  know  that  nitrification  takes 
place  most  rapidly  at  summer  temperatures  and  apparently 
ceases  near  the  freezing  point. 

“Fourth — The  soil  must  contain  lime,  potash,  soda,  or 
some  similar  substance,  to  unite  with  the  nitric  acid,  so  as 
to  form  nitrates.”  And  then  adds  the  following  conclusion: 

“These  conditions,  so  far  as  the  farmer  can  control  them, 
are  best  secured  by  underdrainage  and  thorough  tillage, 
underdrainage  being  the  base  upon  which  to  build  for  the 
best  soil  fertility.” 

The  drained  soil  and  subsoil  being  open  and  porous,  and 
much  warmer  than  soil  not  drained,  other  things  being  equal, 
will  best  promote  nitrification.  The  importance  of  this 
feature  of  soil  improvement  is  not  generally  appreciated,  for 
the  reason  that  it  is  not  fully  known  by  many  farmers,  but  is 
very  forcibly  demonstrated  in  the  thorough  underdrainage 
of  lands  to  a  depth  of  three  or  four  feet,  which  afterward 
quite  double  the  crop  yield. 

With  the  foregoing  advantages  of  underdrainage  thus 
briefly  mentioned,  and  many  others,  that  might  be  added,  the 
farmer  has  a  means  of  increasing  the  capabilities  of  his  soil 
by  adding  to  its  depth,  and  better  mechanical  condition,  and 
its  capacity  for  production  by  underdrainage,  wholly  inde¬ 
pendent  of  increasing  the  number  of  acres.  That  is,  he  may 
own  a  farm  of  one  hundred  acres  and  thoroughly  underdrain 
it  to  a  depth  of  three  or  four  feet,  and  draw  upon  the  available 
fertility  to  a  depth  of  one,  two  or  three  feet,  as  his  crops  may 
have  need,  and  thus  increase  his  crop  production  equal  to  the 
production  of  two  hundred  acres  of  similar  soil  not  under¬ 


drained  and  cultivated  to  a  depth  of  only  six  inches — a  very 
common  depth.  With  the  latter  he  is  at  a  greater  expense 
to  fence,  pays  twice  the  money  in  the  purchase,  and  is  at 
double  the  expense  to  plant  and  cultivate,  and  pays  twice 
the  amount  of  taxes. 

As  a  plain  business  proposition,  it  is  much  better  to  own 
the  one  hundred  acres  and  thoroughly  tile-drain  it,  and  thus 
doubly  increase  its  capacity  for  crop  production,  than  to  add 
to  the  acreage  and  not  underdrain. 


STRIPPING  BY  BELT  CONVEYOR. 


THE  ACCOMPANYING  illustration  shows  a  very  interest¬ 
ing  Jeffrey  Belt  Conveyor  recently  installed  by  the  Logan 
Brick  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Logan,  Ohio.  This  conveyor 
is  used  for  the  purpose  of  removing  several  feet  bf  stripping 
(top  soil  and  impure  clay),  to  a  refuse  dump  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  track,  and  has  been  in  operation  long  enough  to 
demonstrate  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  purchaser  its 
efficiency  and  economy. 

The  conveyor  proper  consists  of  a  belt  twenty  inches  wide 
and  the  material  is  carried  a  distance  of  about  one  hundred 
feet.  The  conveyor  is  mounted  on  a  portable  wooden  truss. 


has  a  capacity  of  GO  to  70  tons  per  hour,  and  is  operated  by 
a  six-horse  power  gasoline  engine,  mounted  on  the  same  frame. 
This  engine,  however,  is  much  larger  than  actually  needed, 
being  put  in  for  future  extension.  With  this  method  of  strip¬ 
ping,  the  work  can  be  done  a  great  deal  cheaper  and  quicker, 
and  the  arrangement  might  appeal  to  others  who  have  similar 
work. 

The  machinery  and  equipment  is  furnished  by  the  Jeffrey 
Manufacturing  Company,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  who  make  all 
types  of  elevating  and  conveying  machinery,  and  will  be  glad 
to  correspond  with  interested  parties.  This  company  also 
maintains  branch  offices  at  New  York  City,  Chicago,  Denver, 
St.  Louis,  Boston  and  numerous  special  agencies  for  the  con¬ 
venience  of  prospective  purchasers. 
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FAILURE  OF  BITULITH1C  PAVEMENT  AT 
ST.  LOUIS.* 

AN  ACCURATE  STATEMENT  OF  FACTS. 


An  Exposition  of  the  Actual  Condition  of  Bituminous  Macadam  Streets 
After  Twelve  Months’  Use,  as  Observed  by  an  Experienced 
Paving  Engineer,  With  Photographic  Views. 


Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  July  25,  1905. 

Mr.  W.  P.  Blair,  President 

National  Paving  Brick  Mfrs.  Ass’n,  Terre  Haute,  Ind.: 

Dear  Sir — In  compliance  with  your  request  by  letter  bear¬ 
ing  date  of  June  20,  1905,  that  I  visit  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
and  investigate  for  the  National  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers’ 
Association  the  bitulithic  pavement  built  within  the  last 
three  years  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  especially  Chestnut  street, 


the  facts,  that  it  might  be  one  of  the  oldest  street  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  city. 

The  general  surface  of  this  block  showed  very  uneven 
wearing,  being  decidedly  undulating,  with  many  places  worn 
entirely  through  the  top  surface  to  the  base  courses  below, 
and  even  the  latter  had  begun  to  show  much  wear  from  the 
traffic.  Many  of  the  holes  had  been  filled  with  paving  brick  in 
order,  to  maintain  a  partial  continuity  of  surface,  thereby  re¬ 
lieving  the  wheelage  somewhat  from  the  sudden  drops.  This 
worn  condition  continued  through  to  Tenth  street,  many,  if 
not  all,  the  holes  having  been  filled  with  brick. 

The  above  conditions  are  fully  brought  out  by  the  accom¬ 
panying  photographs,  which  were  taken  between  June  17th  and 
20th,  1905,  which  I  had  with  me  to  compare  and  verify.  And 
I  regret  to  say  that,  the  repairs  having  been  so  recently  done, 
the  photographs  and  street  as  I  saw  it  did  not  present 
quite  the  same  appearance,  but  the  evidence  of  the  repairs 
very  plainly  showed  that  the  appearance  of  the  street  must 


Bitulithic  (Bituminous  Macadam)  Pavement,  Chestnut  Street,  St.  Louis,  Between  Fifth  Street  and 
Twenty-sixth  Street.  Laid  Spring  of  1904.  Photographed  June,  1905,  by  J.  B.  O’Neal. 


extending  from  Fifth  street,  or  Broadway,  to  Jefferson  avenue, 
or  Twenty-sixth  street,  I  beg  leave  to  report  that  I  reached 
St.  Louis  on  the  morning  of  June  22nd.  I  proceeded  immedi¬ 
ately  to  Chestnut  street,  which  you  particularize  in  your  letter. 

The  construction  of  this  street  with  bituminous  macadam 
was  begun  some  time  between  the  7th  and  14th  of  March,  1904, 
and  completed  on  or  about  May  14th,  same  year.  This  data  I 
obtained  from  the  records  in  the  office  of  the  Superintendent 
of  Streets  of  the  City  of  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

This  improvement  of  Chestnut  street  commences  at  Fifth 
street  and  extends  west  to  Twenty-sixth  street,  or  Jefferson 
avenue.  My  first  look  at  the  block  between  Fifth  and  Sixth 
streets  would  have  suggested  to  my  mind,  if  I  had  not  known 

*  The  illustrations  are  photographic  views  of  the  streets  as 
they  actually  appeared  at  time  pictures  were  taken.  Many 
similar  views  were  made. 


have  been  quite  different  when  the  photographs  were  taken, 
about  one  week  previous  to  my  visit.  If  the  identification  of 
the  block  was  lost  through  the  repairs  that  were  recently  made 
I  experienced  no  trouble  in  verifying  the  photograph  with  the 
block  by  the  fronts  of  building,  signs  on  bill  boards,  etc.,  etc. 

Beginning  at  Tenth  street  and  extending  to  Seventeenth 
street,  there  had  been  many  broken  places  repaired  with  the 
same  material  of  which  the  street  was  originally  built,  and 
many  still  to  repair,  as  there  were  still  some  holes  patched 
with  brick,  as  the  photographs  show.  They  were  practically 
all  so  patched  at  one  time. 

In  the  block  between  Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  streets 
I  found  the  work  of  complete  resurfacing  going  on  by  simply 
adding  2  y2  to  3  inches  of  the  bituminous  macadam  to  what 
was  left  of  the  original  surface  of  the  street  within  a  space  of 
four  or  five  feet  from  the  line  of  either  curb.  In  this  four 


or  five  feet  the  workmen  were  removing  all  of  what  was  left  of 
the  original  wearing  surface,  it  evidently  being  the  intention 
of  the  contractors  to  entirely  renew  that  part  of  the  highway 
next  the  curb  line,  showing  beyond  a  doubt  that  that  part  of 
the  pavement  completely  failed  through  excessive  wet,  caused 
by  the  gutter  flow  of  water,  and  not  through  heavy  traffic, 
both  elements  evidently  very  destructive  to  a  bitulithic  pave¬ 
ment. 

The  blocks  between  Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  streets  and 
Nineteenth  and  Twentieth  streets  were  also,  at  this  time, 
being  completely  recovered.  From  here  on  to  Twenty-sixth 
street  evidence  of  much  recent  repairs  of  holes  was  apparent, 
as  the  accompanying  photographs  show  that  all  of  the  worn 
places  (and  they  were  many)  had  been  previously  repaired 
with  brick. 

These  accompanying  photographs,  in  my  opinion,  speak 
louder  than  words,  having  been  taken  but  thirteen  months 
from  the  time  of  the  completion  of  the  street  and  acceptance 
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him  a  copy  of  th^  weather  record  for  St.  Louis  during  the 
months  of  March,  April  and  May  of  the  year  1904,  in  which 
months  this  street  was  constructed;  the  original  copy  of  which 
I  append  to  this  report.  (See  page  242.) 

You  will  observe  that,  from  the  10th  day  of  March  (and 
we  will  presume  they  commenced  their  work  about  this  time, 
as  they  were  notified  on  the  7th  to  begin  work  and  they 
were  given  seven  days  of  grace;  or  in  other  words,  the  work 
must  begin  before  the  14th)  to  the  end  of  the  month,  there 
were  only  six  days  in  which  the  temperature  fell  below  the 
frost  line,  and  in  these  six  days  but  one  (which  was  the 
26th)  in  which  this  temperature  was  reached  during  the 
working  hours.  The  others  all  occurred  during  the  night, 
or  from  6  p.  m.  to  6  a.  m.  It  shows  further  that  in  that  time, 
between  the  10th  and  31st,  there  were  only  eight  rainfalls, 
the  heaviest  of  which  was  on  the  25th  of  the  month. 

I  am  free  to  say,  and  I  speak  from  actual  experience,  that 
such  weather  is  almost  ideal  for  street  construction.  If  the 


A  Badly  Worn  Bitulithic  Pavement  Laid  at  St.  Louis  in  the  Spring  of  1904.  Photographed  June, 
1905.  The  Worst  Holes  Have  Been  Filled  With  Paving  Brick. 


by  the  Street  Department,  and  are  positive  evidence  of  a  very 
inferior  character  of  paving  material  or  unfortunate  conditions 
at  the  time  the  work  was  done,  or  very  inferior  workman¬ 
ship  in  construction.  As  to  the  character  and  application  of 
the  material,  I  fail  to  see  the  advantage  it  has  over  the  mono¬ 
lithic  asphalt  street,  which  is  composed  of  bituminous  pitch, 
sand  and  carbonate  of  lime,  reasons  for  which  I  shall  speak 
of  later  on. 

I  incidentally  heard,  that  during  the  construction  of  this 
(Chestnut)  street  very  inclement  and  unfavorable  weather 
was  a  great  hindrance  to  the  construction  of  this  character 
of  street,  it  being  claimed  that  excessive  cold  weather  inter¬ 
vened  between  the  time  of  commencement  and  completion  of 
the  work. 

In  order  to  satisfy  myself  on  this  point  I  called  upon  the 
local  forecaster  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau  and  secured  from 


material  of  which  the  streets  are  built  wont  stand  manipula¬ 
tion  in  such  weather,  what  may  you  expect  when  they  are 
really  attacked  with  severe  weather  to  which  this  latitude 
is  so  often  subjected? 

It  isn’t  worth  while  to  comment  on  the  weather  during 
the  month  of  April,  nor  the  month  of  May,  during  which 
months  most  of  the  work  was  done.  The  report  of  these 
months  from  the  weather  bureau  is  more  than  convincing 
that  ideal  weather  prevailed. 

The  most  striking  comment  to  my  mind  upon  the  con¬ 
dition  of  this  street,  so  soon  after  it  was  built,  is  its  almost 
complete  destruction  throughout  the  entire  length  of  the 
improvement,  as  indisputably  shown  by  the  accompanying 
photographs.  Granting  that,  during  the  period  of  its  construc¬ 
tion,  the  days  in  the  month  of  March  when  the  weather  report 
shows  the  temperature  somewhat  below  the  freezing  point,  had 
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been  unfavorable  weather  for  the  building  of  that  character 
of  street,  there  were  many  days  of  that  month  in  which  the 
temperature  and  all  other  conditions  must  have  been  very 
favorable.  And  in  the  months  of  April  and  May  there  surely 
was  ideal  weather.  Therefore,  then,  the  portions  of  the  street 
constructed  under  proper  weather  conditions  should  have 
shown  better  wear  and  endurance,  providing  that  bitulithic 
macadam  streets  have  the  qualities  of  durability. 

1  am,  therefore,  led  to  surmise  that  so  complete  a  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  wearing  surface  of  the  street  was  occasioned  by 
the  heavy  wheel  traffic  it  was  subjected  to,  together  with  the 
loss  of  vitality  of  the  bituminous  mixture  brought  about  by 
the  action  of  the  elements. 

If  this  surmise  is  correct,  then  a  bituminous  macadam,  or 
bitulithic,  so-called,  pavement  is  not  an  economical  invest¬ 
ment  for  a  municipality. 

Knowing  that  several  other  streets  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis 
had  been  reconstructed  with  the  same  material,  I  obtained 
from  the  city  records  their  names  and  location  and  spent  the 
succeeding  day  in  looking  them  over.  On  West  Pine  street, 
which  was  built  in  1903,  I  observed  quite  a  number  of  patches, 
notably  on  the  west  end,  and  also  much  evidence  of  disintegra¬ 
tion,  evidently  from  the  wearing  away  of  the  bitumen,  and 


gone,  through  evaporation,  it  soon  wears  down  to  the 
macadam,  that  is  simply  held  together  by  the  adhesive  proper¬ 
ties  of  the  pitch.  The  wheel  traffic  then  directly  attacks  the 
individual  stone;  therefore,  the  wear  must  necessarily  be  very 
great. 

I  sincerely  hope  this  report  may  justify  the  confidence  ex¬ 
pressed  by  you  in  your  note  asking  me  to  make  this  examina¬ 
tion.  Very  respectfully  yours, 

Geo.  R.  Gkimes. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

SCAGLIOL  A  BUILDING  AND  ISOLATING  MATERIAL. 


CRAZE  TO  MANUFACTURE  a  material 
which  does  not  need  to  be  burned,  and 
which  would  take  the  place  of  burned  clay 
bricks  and  blocks  has  cost  many  schemers 
a  fortune,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Vulcanite 
Manufacturing  Co.,  of  the  World’s  Fair 
City,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  When  it  became  known 
in  Germany  that  the  Fair  of  1904  would 
require  buildings  excelling  anything  seen  before  in  Paris  and 
Chicago,  in  size  and  numbers,  a  company  was  organized  to 
manufacture  in  St.  Louis,  a  substitute  for  brick  and  blocks. 


Bitulithic  (Bituminous  Macadam)  Pavement,  Chestnut 
Street,  St.  Louis,  Between  Fifth  and  Twenty-sixth  Streets. 
Laid  Spring  of  1904.  Photographed  June  1905,  by  J.  E.  O’Neal. 

leaving  the  crushed  granite  exposed  to  wheelage,  in  spots, 
over  the  entire  surface  of  the  street.  This  I  proved  to  my  en¬ 
tire  satisfaction,  for  1  brushed  up  handfuls  of  granite  sand, 
either  made  by  the  grinding  of  the  wheels  upon  the  bare 
granite,  or  by  being  released  from  the  mixture  through  the 
destruction  of  the  bitumen,  or  binding  element.  In  either,  it 
is  evidence,  to  my  mind,  of  rapid  disintegration  of  the  com¬ 
ponent  parts  of  the  structure. 

I  found  this  condition  existed  upon  the  other  streets  I  vis¬ 
ited,  notably  Lindell  Boulevard,  built  in  1904,  Vernon  avenue, 
of  the  same  year,  and  Whittier  street,  built  in  1903. 

To  sum  up,  it  almost  proves  conclusively  to  me  that  if  any 
of  these  outlying  streets  had  been  subjected  to  the  same  heavy 
traffic  which  ivas  borne  by  Chestnut  street,  the  result  would 
have  been  equally  disastrous. 

I  fail  to  see  but  that  the  bituminous  macadam  or  bitulithic 
macadam  is  even  less  durable  than  the  sheet  asphalt ,  as  the 
greater  volume  of  bitumen  in  the  sheet  asphalt  will  take 
longer,  by  the  evaporation  of  the  volatile  elements,  to  become 
unstable  than  a  thin  top  coating  of  mixture  in  the  bitulithic 
pavement;  therefore,  the  disintegration  will  be  slower  and 
less  rapid  destruction  takes  place  in  the  sheet  asphalt. 

In  the  bitulithic  pavement  when  the  life  of  the  bitumen  is 


A  Badly  Worn  Bitulithic  Pavement  Laid  in  St.  Louis  in 
the  Spring  of  1904.  Photographed  June,  1905.  The  Worst 
Holes  Have  Been  Filled  With  Paving  Brick. 

The  matei'ial  was  the  invention  of  a  former  German  sea-cap¬ 
tain,  who  had  it  patented  and  it  was  named  Scagliol. 

Scagliol  is  composed  of  plaster,  of  Paris  and  clinkers 
(Schlacken  in  German).  The  patent  was  transferred  to  a 
German  Engineer  and  architect,  of  Berlin,  who,  by  the  way, 
was  a  millioaire,  but  who  was  not  content  with  what  he  had. 
He  wanted  more  thalers,  and  he  at  once  started  a  company  to 
make  the  stuff,  which  is  a  sore  in  the  eye  of  the  brick  maker. 
In  Germany,  the  material  Scagliol,  is  in  fairly  good  demand  in 
some  parts  of  the  country  where  clay  and  building  stone  are 
scarce,  therefore,  brick  and  stone  are  expensive,  but  here  in 
America,  and  especially  around  St.  Louis,  clay  is  as  cheap  as 
dirt,  and  the  brick  houses  here  are  a  proof  that  burned 
clay  is  a  very  staple  article.  The  hopes  of  the  Vulcanite 
Company  were  that  they  would  get  big  contracts  to  furnish 
their  patented  material  Scagliol,  for  the  erection  of  hotels, 
rooming  and  boarding  houses,  and,  of  course,  contracts  also, 
for  some  of  the  large  Exposition  buildings.  In  all,  two  hotels, 
the  Weltz  and  the  American,  were  put  together  with  the  new 
material.  Both  are  located  near  the  World’s  Fair  grounds. 
Some  work  was  also  done  on  the  interior  of  the  Tyrolean 
Alps  restaurant.  To-day  the  works  of  the  company  are  closed 
down,  with  enough  material  on  hand  to  build  several  air 
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castles.  They  started  up  about  a  year  ago,  hiring  a  superin¬ 
tendent  at  a  salary  of  $450.00  per  month,  which  was  cut  down 
to  $125.00  on  account  of  the  inability  of  the  superintendent  to 
overcome  faults  of  manufacture.  The  material  cracked  in 
drying,  did  not  get  hard  enough,  and  considerable  of  it  was 
broken  in  transportation,  as  there  was  not  sufficient  bond  in 
the  mass.  Finally,  an  old  man  who  was  night  watchman 
started  to  make  different  mixtures,  at  his  spare  time  during  the 
night  and  the  result  was,  the  cracking  stopped,  but  so  much 
was  lost  at  that  time,  the  stockholders  had  lost  their  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  enterprise  and  not  only  this,  but  also  their  money. 
And  I  think  they  have  enough  of  meddling  with  burned  clay  as 
a  building  material.  The  ware  that  was  turned  out  first,  was 
rather  a  hinderance  to  creating  a  demand,  than  an  encourage¬ 
ment  to  builders  to  give  the  material  a  trial.  Had  they  made 
ware  (like  they  made  just  before  the  end  came)  at  the  start, 
they  would  possibly  have  pulled  through  and  would  make 
money  now.  Not  as  a  seller  for  outside  building  walls,  but  for 
interior  walling-in,  it  has  a  future,  but  it  will  never  be  a  com¬ 
petitor  of  much  consequence  to  fire  proofing  material  made  of 
burned  clay,  as  it  must  be  introduced  and  a  market  created. 
It  is  a  question  of  supply  and  demand.  If  the  demand  is  there 
once  the  supply  will  be  easy.  The  American  people  were  very 
careful  with  an  untried  building  material,  which  is  proven  by 


Bitulithic  (Bituminous  Macadam)  Pavement,  Chestnut 
Street,  St.  Louis,  Between  Fifth  and  Twenty-sixth  Streets. 
Laid  Spring  of  1904.  Photographed  June  1905,  by  J.  B.  O’Neal. 

the  hard  time  sand-lime  brick  manufacturers  have  exper¬ 
ienced,  to  introduce  sand-lime  brick.  They  have  not  been 
tested  a  sufficient  length  of  time  in  this  country  to  warrant 
their  exclusive  use  instead  of  clay  brick.  What  can  be  made 
in  Germany,  may  not  be  made  successful  in  America.  For 
example,  a  large  concern  engaged  to  make  enamel  brick  in 
this  country,  importing  exports  from  Germany,  France  and 
England,  and  instead  of  building  a  small  test  kiln,  they  built 
a  number  of  costly  large  kilns,  importing  clay  from  the  foreign 
countries,  but  they  failed,  the  enterprise  never  paid  any  divi¬ 
dends,  it  went  where  everything  mortal  goes,  to  dust.  When 
the  financial  resources  were  exhausted,  the  originator  of  the 
industry  in  this  case,  had  the  water  analyzed,  that  was  used 
in  tempering  the  clay,  and  its  chemical  composition  was  found 
to  be  the  cause  of  all  the  trouble  and  the  failure.  A  small 
kiln  of  brick  was  made  and  so  perfect  was  the  result,  that  the 
party  was  happy  beyond  description.  Having  mortgaged  his 
last  piece  of  property  before,  he  could  get  no  one  interested 
to  put  money  in  to  start  up  again.  From  the  gigantic  failure 
before,  no  one,  after  investigating,  had  confidence  in  the 
enamel  brick  manufacturing  business.  The  works  are  rented 
now  as  warehouses,  an>.  the  kilns  are  dismantled.  Tts  a  sad 
experience. 


It  may  be  that  some  enterprising  Yankee  'will  invent  some 
similar  process  to  make  blocks  for  refrigerators,  for  which 
purpose  they  are  admirably  adapted.  Ice  would  melt  very 
slowly  and. the  material  would  not  be  so  heavy  as  burned 
clay  blocks,  it  would  be  just,  the  thing  for  small  ice  boxes 
and  it  would  also  be  cheap. 

The  plaster  of  Paris  and  crushed  clinkers  are  mixed  in  a 
sheet-iron  trough  by  hand  and  with  a  hoe,  like  mortar  is  mixed, 
and  removed  as  quickly  as  possible  when  a  putty-like  mass 
and  poured  in  sheet-iron  forms,  four  or  more  blocks  being 
molded  in  one  form,  according  to  size  or  thickness  of  blocks: 
The  mass  sets  in  about  five  minutes,  and  if  mixed  with 
machinery,  it  would  set  and  become  too  hard  before  all  of  it 
could  be  taken  out,  it  is  so  sticky.  The  forms  are  greased  on 
the  inside  with  lard  oil  and  a  little  coal  oil  or  linseed  oil  will 
do,  but  lard  oil  is  better,  although  linseed  oil  is  cheaper. 
After  being  in  form  from  12  to  15  minutes,  the  blocks  are 
removed  in  a  condition  so  they  can  be  trimmed  on  the  ends 
and  smoothed  down  on  the  flat  side,  only  on  one  side.  This  is 
done  with  a  trowel.  Blocks  are  made  4,  4  y2,  5  and  6  inches 
thick,  18  to  24  inches  wide,  and  about  2  feet  long.  They  are 
for  outside  walls  and  the  price  must  compete  with  brick  and 
stone.  The  slabs  are  for  inside  work  and  are  made  1(4  inch 
thick,  6x24  inches,  7x24  inches,  6x18,  7x18  and  up  to  9  feet  long. 


Repairing  Bitulithic  Pavement  on  Chestnut  Street,  St. 
Louis.  Laid  in  the  Spring  of  1904.  Photographed  June  21, 
1905,  by  J.  E.  O’Neal. 

down  in  odd  lengths  8,  7,  6,  5,  4,  and  3  feet  long.  These  slabs 
must  compete  with  lumber.  They  are  sold  for  iy2  cents  per 
square  foot.  Blocks  are  sold  in  proportion.  I  have  seen  the 
factory  where  the  material  was  made,  it  looks  like  plaster 
when  it  falls  from  the  walls  and  ceiling  of  a  room,  crumbling 
up  as  if  children  had  driven  40-penny  nails  in  it.  It  may  do  for 
inside,  but  for  an  outside  building  material,  I  openly  declare 
that  I  found  it  wanting.  It  may  find  a  big  market  in  Ger¬ 
many  at  a  good  profit,  and  if  somebody  has  plenty  of  money  at 
his  disposal,  he  may  make  a  profit  on  it  for  making  Scagliol  for 
certain  uses,  but  I  predict  it  will  take  several  years  to  intro¬ 
duce  it  in  this  country  and  burned  clay  will  be  master  of  the 
situation  until  a  cheaper  and  better  substitute  has  been  found, 
and  I  would  not  sign  a  big  contract  for  a  big  salary  to  agree 
to  have  toothache  until  that  time. 

INCOMPETENT  SUPERINTENDENTS.  THEY  ARE  A  MENACE  TO  PUBLIC 

WELFARE. 

As  mentioned  before,  the  Vulcanite  Co.  paid  their  super¬ 
intendent  $450.00  per  month  and  then  cut  him  down  to  $125.00. 
Why?  Because  he  lost  money  for  the  company  through  faults 
in  manufacturing.  He  received  -wages  for  which  he  gave  in 
return  to  the  company  an  unsalable  material.  It  reminds  me 
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of  a  sewei'  pipe  company  paying  a  superintendent  $2,000  a 
year.  He  spent  in  three  months  $4,500  to  tear  out  kiln  bottoms, 
tear  down  whole  kilns  and  fire  holes  to  put  in  his  hobbies,  and 
then  could  not  show  any  results;  finally  the  company  decided 
to  let  him  go  and  pay  him  six  months  salary,  they  thought 
it  would  be  the  cheapest  way,  and  it  was.  He  had  a  contract. 
He  went  to  another  place  and  asked  the  proprietor  to  give 
him  $10,000  and  he  would  change  his  pipe-shop  so  he  would  not 
recognize  it  when  he  returns  from  his  trip  to  the  sea-shore. 
Neither  would  he  have  recognized  his  bank  account  a  year 
after,  but  he  was  wise.  It  is  not  alwrnys  what  salary  a  man 
gets,  but  what  he  gives  in  return  for  value  received.  Some¬ 
times  the  best  is  the  cheapest  and  sometimes  the  cheapest  is 
the  best,  and  Tempora  mutantur  et  nos  mutanus  in  illis  — 
The  times  have  changed.  To  Go. 
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TEMPERATURE. 

Highest  . darte . ;  lowest  . .  date  . . 

Greatest  dally  range . date 

Least  daily  range . .  date 

Mean  for  this  month  Id 
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Weather  Bureau. 


100,000-1,  1905. 


Report  of  Weather  Bureau  referred  to  by  Mr.  George  R. 
Grimes  in  his  article  entitled  “Failure  of  Bitulithic  Pave¬ 
ment  at  St.  Louis,”  on  page  239  of  this  issue. 


For  cheap  machinery  the  reader  is  referred  to  our  “For 
Sale”  columns.  We  do  not  advise  the  purchase  of  cheap 
machinery.  As  a  rule,  cheap  machinery  is  dear  in  the  end, 
but  for  some  places  second-hand  machinery  answers  a  very 
good  purpose.  Those  wanting  experienced  help  will  also 
find  the  “Wanted,”  “For  Sale,”  etc.,  columns  a  means  of 
satisfying  their  needs. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

DRYING  BRICK. 


By  W.  D.  Richardson. 


First  Paper. 


HERE  IS  PROBABLY  no  subject  of  more 
general  interest  to  brick  manufacturers 
than  that  of  the  drying  of  their  product. 
It  must  be  noted,  also,  by  a  trained  ob¬ 
server,  that  there  is  no  subject  connected 
with  brick  manufacture  concerning  which 
there  is  a  more  general  lack  of  technical 
knowledge.  The  condition  in  this  country 
to-day  in  similar  to  that  in  Germany  many 
years  ago,  as  described  by  Dr.  Seger:  “The  construction  of 
drying  plants  is  at  this  time  a  somewhat  strongly  cultivated 
field,  hut  it  can  not  be  claimed  that  the  majority  of  the  sys¬ 
tems  carried  out  indicate  that  the  constructors  are  fully 
cognizant  of  the  natural  laws  that  are  involved,  and  that 
they  have  given  them  due  consideration.”  How  else  can  be 
explained  the  many  inefficient  and  uneconomical  driers  that 
one  sees  upon  brick  yards?  These  driers  are  sometimes  de¬ 
signed  and  constructed  by  the  brick  manufacturers  them¬ 
selves,  but  generally  are  patent  driers  that  have  been  built 
or  designed  by  some  one  who  makes  a  business  of  exploiting 
the  brick  industry  in  this  line.  I  do  not  mean  to  cast  any 
slur  upon  patent-drier  men.  I  believe  they  are  as  honest 
and  well-intentioned  as  any  other  class  of  salesmen  and  are 
doing  a  legitimate  business,  and  one  which,  in  many  cases, 
is  deserving  of  commendation.  It  must  he  acknowledged,  how¬ 
ever,  that  most  of  these  men  give  no  evidence  of  having  ade¬ 
quately  prepared  themselves  for  this  work,  nor  of  being  well 
grounded^  in  the  physical  laws  and  mechanical  principles  in¬ 
volved  in  brick  drying,  nor  of  having  made  any  systematic 
tests  of  brick  driers  operating  under  varied  conditions.  Yet 
some  of  these  men  have  developed  driers  that  are  a  consider¬ 
able  improvement  over  old  methods  and  give  fairly  good  re¬ 
sults  in  many  cases.  The  trouble  comes  often  not  so  much 
from  inherent  defect  in  the  drier  itself  as  from  installing  it 
under  conditions  for  which  it  is  not  adapted.  A  man  would 
not  be  considered  a  good  salesman  if  he  did  not  try  to  per¬ 
suade  every  prospective  customer  that  the  very  best  drier 
for  his  use  is  the  one  that  he,  the  said  salesman,  has  the 
privilege  of  presenting.  The  salesman  satisfies  his  conscience 
in  many  cases  by  the  consideration  that  if  he  did  not  make 
the  sale  some  other  fellow  would,  and  perhaps  with  no  better 
apparatus. 

Now,  it  is  true  that  no  one  knows  all  about  drying  brick, 
or  ever  will,  or  even  as  much  as  he  ought  to  know  in  order 
to  design  a  dried  that  will  give  the  best  possible  results  in 
every  special  case.  But  constant  study  and  practice  by  compe¬ 
tent  engineers  will  gradually  supplant  the  most  serious  de¬ 
fects  in  our  knowledge. 

The  general  subject  of  drying  has  been  pretty  thoroughly 
investigated,  the  physical  laws  well  established  and  formu¬ 
las  and  tables  worked  out  for  our  convenience.  For  this  we 
are  largely  indebted  to  German  physicists  and  engineers. 
Seger  made  some  valuable  applications  of  these  laws  to  the 
drying  of  brick.  Hausbrand  made  exhaustive  calculations 
of  the  quantity  of  heat  consumed,  the  heating  surface  re¬ 
quired  and  the  volume  of  air  to  be  moved  in  drying  under 
the  various  conditions  to  be  met  with,  and  compiled  these  cal¬ 
culations  into  convenient  tables.  There  are  some  conditions 
to  be  encountered,  however,  in  the  drying  of  brick  in  progress¬ 
ive  tunnel  driers  that  have  not  been  studied  in  this  careful 
scientific  manner.  At  least  we  have  no  record  of  any  sys¬ 
tematic  investigation  of  the  operation  of  such  driers. 
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In  the  development  of  practical  brick  driers  we  have  re¬ 
ceived  little  help  from  Europe,  except  as  mentioned  above. 
Brick  drying  is  done  there  to  a  great  extent  by  natural  means, 
assisted  in  many  cases  by  heat  radiated  from  continuous 
kilns.  Some  excellent  driers  on  correct  principles  have  been 
designed,  but  they  are  too  elaborate  and  expensive  for  general 
application  and  require  too  much  hand  labor  for  use  in  this 
country.  A  few  American  driers  have  been  introduced  into 
Europe,  not  so  much  from  any  special  ingenuity  in  their  de¬ 
sign,  as  from  the  fact  that  the  field  is  open  and  all  American 
inventions  are  looked  upon  with  favor.  To  one  who  has  ob¬ 
served  such  matters,  however,  it  is  plain  that  the  American 
inventions  that  are  most  pushed  abroad  are  not  always  those 
that  are  considered  the  most  efficient  and  economical  at  home. 
That  we  lead  the  world  in  the  use  of  artificial  brick  driers 
does  not  mean  that  we  have  arrived  at  a  high  state  of  per¬ 
fection  in  these  driers,  but  that  cheap  fuel  and  high-priced 
labor  and  the  characteristic  American  rush  to  get  our  product 
upon  the  market  has  forced  us  to  abandon  the  expensive 
handling  of  the  brick  and  the  time-wasting  methods  of  drying 
by  sun  and  wind.  We  are  undoubtedly  working  in  the  right 
direction.  Artificial  driers,  utilizing  waste  heat  from  any 
available' source,  must  form  an  important  part  of  the  equip¬ 
ment  of  a  modern  brick  plant. 

The  number  of  patent  brick  driers  and  the  number  of 
men  engaged  in  designing  or  selling  brick  driers  is  constantly 
increasing.  Some  progress  is  being  made,  but  much  remains 
to  be  done.  In  the  first  place,  we  need  to  know  more 
about  those  clays  that  give  trouble  in  drying,  just  what  pe¬ 
culiarities  of  the  clay  it  is  that  cause  the  trouble,  and  what 
treatment  such  clays  should  receive  to  dry  them  successfully. 
Then  we  need  to  know  more  about  the  distribution  and  move¬ 
ment  of  air  currents  in  tunnel  driers,  their  velocity  and  the 
effect  of  the  obstructions  and  the  space  around  the  cars,  the 
most  economical  length  of  tunnels  for  various  conditions,  as 
well  as  of  many  other  minor  features  of  brick-drying  prob¬ 
lems.  A  systematic  series  of  tests  and  observations  should 
be  made  by  competent  men  of  the  different  types  of  driers 
and  of  different  clays  and  under  different  processes  of  manu¬ 
facture,  and  other  various  conditions,  and  accurate  reports 
presented,  so  that  positive  conclusions  can  be  drawn  and  defi¬ 
nite  knowledge  obtained  that  will  free  brick  drying  questions 
from  the  empiricism  that  now  hinders  progress  in  this  field. 

It  is  proposed  in  these  papers  to  give  a  general  review 
of  the  subject  of  brick  drying,  both  in  theory  and  practice, 
a  short  exposition  of  the  natural  laws  involved  and  the  method 
of  applying  them,  and  an  illustrated  description  of  the  various 
types  and  forms  of  driers  that  are  in  most  common  use.  This 
brief  treatise  has  for  its  purpose  the  instruction  of  those  who 
are  not  familiar  with  the  operation  of  drying  brick  and  the 
forming  of  a  basis  for  further  investigation  by  those  who 
wish  to  make  a  special  study  of  the  subject  of  artificial  driers. 

NATURAL  LAWS  INVOLVED  IN  DRYING  BRICK. 

In  order  that  the  plasticity  of  clay  may  be  utilized  in  the 
forming  of  bricks  by  any  process  it  must  contain  or  have 
mixed  with  it  a  certain  amount  of  water.  This  water  must 
be  retained  in  the  pores  of  the  clay  until  the  bricks  have  been 
properly  formed.  The  amount  of  water  necessary  to  best  pre¬ 
pare  clay  for  making  brick  depends  upon  the  process  of  man¬ 
ufacture.  The  dry-press  process  requires  only  6  to  12  per  cent, 
of  water  in  order  to  form  a  good  bond  in  pressing.  The  stiff- 
mud  process  requires  20  to  25  per  cent,  of  water  and  the  soft- 
mud  process  25  to  30  per  cent,  of  water.  The  exact  amount 
of  water  required  in  any  of  these  processes  varies  a  little  with 
the  nature  of  the  clay  and  also  somewhat  with  the  machinery 
used.  This  amount  of  water  is  in  addition  to  the  hygro¬ 
scopic  water,  3  to  4  per  cent.,  that  remains  in  the  bricks  after 
air  drying  and  that  is  only  evaporated  in  the  watersmoking 
process  in  the  kiln. 


It  is  the  removal  of  the  mechanical  water  that  has  been 
added  to  the  clay  to  develop  its  plasticity  or  bonding  powt-i 
that  constitutes  the  operation  of  drying  brick.  This  water  is 
removed  by  evaporation  either  at  the  temperature  of  the  at¬ 
mosphere,  in  open  air,  or  at  higher  temperatures  produced 
artificially  in  closed  rooms  provided  with  the  requisite  venti¬ 
lation.  Evaporation  takes  place  at  all  temperatures,  but  more 
slowly  the  lower  the  temperature.  In  brick  manufacture, 
evaporation,  or  drying,  takes  place  from  a  temperature  a  little 
above  the  freezing  point  to  the  boiling  point  of  water — in  nat¬ 
ural  drying  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  temperatures  of 
the  brickmaking  season,  in  artificial  drying  from  a  tempera¬ 
ture  a  little  above  that  of  the  outside  air  to  the  boiling  point, 
or,  say,  from  100  to  212  degrees  F.  In  this  evaporation  of 
water  a  certain  definite  amount  of  heat  is  consumed  without 
causing  any  rise  in  temperature,  the  heat  being  employed  in 
the  changing  of  the  water  from  the  liquid  to  the  vapor  state. 
The  quantity  of  heat  required  to  evaporate  a  given  quantity 

TABLE  I. 

Vapor  Capacity  of  Air  at  Different  Temperatures. 

Barometric  Pressure,  760  mm. 

One  cubic  meter  of  air  is  capable  of  carrying  at  different 
temperatures  the  following  quantities  of  water: 


Temperature 

°C. 

c  * 

Saturated. 

Grams. 

Completely 

Saturated. 

Grams. 

0 . 

3.72 

4.96 

5 . 

5.22 

6.96 

10 . 

7.13 

9.51 

15 . 

9.74 

12.98 

20 . 

13.17 

17 . 53 

25 . 

17.36 

23.12 

30 . 

23.1 

30.8 

35 . 

29.8 

39.7 

40 . 

38.4 

51.2 

45 . 

49.2 

65.7 

50 . 

62.6 

83.4 

55 . 

72.3 

104.5 

60 . 

98.4 

131.1 

65 . 

121.7 

162.3 

70 . 

149.4 

199.2 

75 . 

183.0 

244.0 

80 . 

210.9 

295.8 

85 . 

268.1 

357.4 

90 . 

321.0 

428.0 

95 . 

383.0 

511.0 

100 . 

484.5 

606.0 

of  water  under  various  conditions  has  been1  accurately  deter¬ 
mined  by  physicists,  and  is  always  the  same  for  the  same 
quantity  of  water  at  the  same  temperature.  The  unit  by  which 
this  heat  is  measured  in  modern  scientific  works  is  the  calorie, 
though  engineers  are  more  accustomed  to  the  British  thermal 
unit. 

A  calorie  is  the  amount  of  heat  required  to  raise  one  kilo 
gram  of  water  1  degree  C.,  the  water  to  be  at  its  greatest 
density,  4  degrees  C.  The  British  thermal  unit  (B.  T.  U.) 
is  the  heat  required  to  raise  one  pound  of  water  1  degree  F. 

The  heat  which  will  raise  one  kilogram  of  water  1  degree 
C.  (1  calorie)  will  raise  other  substances  to  a  higher  tempera¬ 
ture,  depending  on  their  specific  heat.  Water  is  taken  as  the 
standard,  because  it  takes  more  heat  to  raise  one  unit  weight 
1  degree  than  any  other  substance.  The  heat  capacity  of 
water,  or  its  specific  heat,  therefore,  is  considered  as  being 
1.0.  On  giving  to  1  kg.  of  iron  1  calorie  of  heat,  the  rise  in 
temeprature  will  not  be  1  degree  C.,  as  in  the  case  of  water, 
but  9.09  degrees  C.,  since  iron  has  a  specific  heat  of  0.11.  In 
other  words,  0.11  calories  is  sufficient  to  raise  1  kg.  of  iron  1 
degree  C. 

If  we  desire  to  heat  1  kilogram  (2.2  pounds)  of  water  to, 
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say,  60  degress  C.,  the  mean  temperature  of  a  large  drier,  we 
must  expend  60  calories  of  heat. 

At  the  boiling  point  it  requires  537  calories  to  change  1 
kg.  of  water  into  steam.  At  lower  temperatures  this  heat  of 
vaporization  is  greater.  At  the  average  temperature  of  the 
brick  making  season,  where  the  brick  are  dried  in  open  air, 
say  15  degrees  C.,  59  degrees  F.,  it  will  require  596.1  calories 
to  evaporate  1  kg.  of  water.  In  the  progressive  tunnel  drier, 
with  an  average  temperature  of  60  degrees  C.,  it  will  require 
564.8  calories  to  evaporate  1  kg.  of  water.  By  ascertaining 
the  difference  in  weight  of  the  brick  as  they  come  from  the 
machiney  and  after  they  have  been  thoroughly  air  dried,  the 
amount  of  water  that  must  be  evaporated  in  order  to  dry  any 
number  of  bricks  can  be  easily  calculated.  Also  the  shortest 
time  in  which  this  water  can  be  removed  without  damage  to 
the  brick  can  be  determined  by  experiment. 


water  vapor.  This  loss  is  the  difference  in  temperature  of 
the  air  entering  the  drier  and,  the  temperature  at  which  it 
emerges.  The  air  considered  in  this  calculation  is  the  dry 
air,  independent  of  the  water  vapor,  as  the  vapor  is  included 
in  the  heat  calculated  for  evaporation.  From  the  laws  of 
physics  we  are  able  to  calculate  how  much  weight  of  water 
1  kilogram  or  1  pound  of  air  can  carry  at  any  given  tempera¬ 
ture.  We  are  thus  enabled  to  calculate  the  natural  moisture 
carried  by  the  air  on  entering  the  drier,  and  likewise  the 
weight  of  vapor  which  may  be  carried  by  a  unit  weight  of 
dry  air  at  the  temperature  at  which  it  leaves  the  drier.  The 
difference  between  the  moisture  carried  by  1  kg.  of  dry  air  at 
the  entering  temperature  and  the  amount  removed  by  the  same 
weight  of  dry  air  at  the  exit  temperature  will  give  the  weight 
of  the  water  which  1  kg.  of  dry  air  will  remove.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  have  the  weight  of  the  water  which  must  be  removed 


TABLE  II. 

Weight  and  Volume  of  Air,  Temperature  of  Exit  and  Expenditure  of  Heat  Required  to  Evaporate  100  Kilos,  of  Water. 
External  Air  Completely  Saturated.  Emergent  Air  %  Saturated.  Pressure  in  Drying  Room,  q=760  mm. —  (E.  Haus- 
brand). 


Temperature  of  the 
Saturated  Exter¬ 
nal  Air,  ta. 

Temperature  of  the 
Emergent  Air,  tn. 

Weight  of  the  Dry 
Air,  1. 

Weight  of  the  Mois¬ 
ture  in  the  Air, 
Ida 

Volume  of  the  Air. 

Expenditure  of 

Heat,  C g. 

External  Air 

3/  Saturated. 

At  Entry 
Via. 

After  Heat¬ 
ing  Vih. 

At  Exit 

V  in. 

Temperature 

of  External 

Air. 

Expenditure 

of  Heat. 

°C. 

°C. 

Kilos. 

Kilos. 

Cubic 

Meters. 

Cubic 

Meters. 

Cubic 

Meters. 

Calories. 

°C. 

Calories. 

Maximum  Temperature— t*  =  50°  C. 


—20 

21.0 

9,000 

6.87 

6,478 

8,229 

7,561 

149,849 

—25 

139,769 

0 

24.0 

9,823 

38.0 

7,655 

9,026 

8,367 

117,550 

—5 

106,549 

15 

28.5 

12,500 

135.0 

10,424 

11,625 

11,062 

105,875 

10 

90,875 

30 

38.0 

20,412 

561.0 

18,274 

19,460 

18,896 

102,275 

25 

67,187 

Maximum  Temperature— t^  =  70°  C. 

—20 

27.1 

6,075 

4.64 

4,374 

5,911 

5,272 

130,050 

—25 

123,246 

0 

29.25 

6,337 

24.5 

4,938 

6,196 

5,588 

106,159 

—5 

98,062 

15 

33.5 

7,142 

77.1 

5,950 

7,028 

6,493 

95,306 

10 

85,918 

30 

41.66 

8,621 

239.0 

7,719 

8,749 

8,164 

86,440 

25 

71,298 

Maximum  Temperature— 1*  =  100°  C. 

—20 

35.25 

3,963 

3.02 

2,853 

4,193 

3,608 

113,113 

—25 

108,675 

0 

36.0 

4,076 

15.8 

3,176 

4,334 

[  3,726 

97,655 

—5 

93,090 

15 

39.5 

4,130 

45.9 

3,540 

4,561 

4,000 

87,361 

10 

82,265 

30 

45.75 

4,505 

123.9 

4,034 

4,968 

4,383 

79,013 

25 

73,450 

Maximum  Temperature— t^  =  130°  C. 

—20 

40.1 

2,896 

2.21 

2,085 

3,265 

2,716 

103,320 

—25 

100,077 

0 

41.3 

2,900 

11.2 

2,260 

3,322 

2,741 

90,227 

5 

86,979 

15 

43.75 

3,000 

32.4 

2,500 

3,483 

2,960 

83,490 

10 

74,890 

30 

49.4 

3,003 

82.6 

2,689 

3,570 

3,033 

74,996 

25 

71,288 

Besides  the  heat  required  for  evaporating  the  water,  there 
must  also  be  supplied  heat  for  raising  the  temperature  of  the 
brick  and  the  cars  upon  which  they  are  placed,  from  the  tem¬ 
perature  at  which  they  enter  the  drier  to  that  at  which  they 
are  removed  from  the  drier.  The  quantity  of  heat  which  is 
thus  taken  from  the  drier  can  be  calculated.  The  weight  of 
the  dry  bricks  X  the  specific  heat  of  clay  X  the  gain  in  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  brickst  while  in  the  drier  will  give  the  heat 
units  carried  out  by  the  clay.  The  weight  of  the  cars  X  the 
specific  heat  of  iron  X  the  gain  in  temperature  of  the  cars  in 
the  drier  will  give  the  number  of  heat  units  carried  out  by 
the  cars. 

There  must  also  be  reckoned  the  heat  carried  away  by  the 
air  which  has  served  as  a  medium  for  carrying  away  the 


from  the  number  of  bricks  to  be  dried.  The  weight  of  this 
water  divided  by  the  weight  of  the  vapor  carried  out  by  1  kg. 
of  dry  air  will  give  us  the  number  of  kilograms  of  dry  air 
required.  This  weight  multiplied  by  the  specific  heat  of  air 
and  by  the  difference  between  the  temperature  at  which  the 
air  is  admitted  and  that  at  which  it  is  discharged  will  give 
the  calories  taken  away  by  the  air  itself. 

There  is  also  the  loss  of  heat  by  radiation  and  leakage, 
which  can  be  pretty  closely  estimated  under  given  conditions. 

For  the  purpose  of  estimating  the  consumption  of  heat  in 
drying,  as  well  as  for  estimating  the  size  of  fan  or  stack  re¬ 
quired,  the  volume  of  air  practically  necessary  to  be  moved 
through  the  drier  must  be  calculated.  Before  making  this 
calculation  we  must  first  assume  the  temperature  at  which 
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the  air  is  to  enter  the  drier  and  the  temperature  at  which 
it  will  leave  the  drier.  The  greatest  economy  is  attained 
in  drying  at  as  high  a  temperature  as  the  clay  will  stand, 
without  damage,  and  in  removing  the  saturated  air  from  the 
drier  at  the  highest  practical  temperature.  Upon  this  point 
Seger  says:  “Not  only  is  the  quantity  of  air  which  is  to  be 
moved  less,  but  also  the  consumption  of  heat  is  less,  the 
warmer  the  moist  air  can  be  drawn  from  the  drier.  The  rela¬ 
tive  quantity  of  heat  which  the  air  carries  out  is,  of  course, 
always  greater  at  higher  temperatures,  since  it  increases  pro¬ 
portionally  with  the  temperature,  but  the  absolute  quantity 
of  heat  in  the  air  used  in  drying  is  considerably  greater  at 
lower  temperatures,  because  the  volumes  of  air  required  in¬ 
crease  in  a  very  rapidly  rising  ratio  with  a  decrease  in  tem¬ 
perature.” 

The  rapidity  with  which  brick  can  be  dried  without  dam¬ 
age  must  be  determined  for  every  clay,  and  depend^  chiefly 
upon  the  ratio  between  the  clay  substance  and  the  sand,  and 
also  upon  the  size  and  density  of  the  bricks.  Assuming  that 
the  clay  can  be  dried  rapidly,  not  only  is  a  high  temperature 
needed,  but  a  frequent  change  of  air.  The  capacity  of  air 
to  absorb  moisture  at  any  temperature  is  limited,  and  when 
this  limit  has  been  reached  the  air  is  said  to  be  saturated, 
and  hence,  drying  in  such  atmosphere  must  cease.  In  such 
cases  the  temperature  of  the  air  must  be  raised,  and  thus  its 
capacity  for  holding  water  increased,  or  the  saturated  air 
must  be  removed  and  replaced  with  a  dryer  air.  If  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  this  saturated  air  is  lowered  in  the  least,  it  comes 
to  the  dew  point  and  deposits  its  excess  of  moisture  upon  sur¬ 
rounding  objects.  The  amount  of  moisture  which  the  atmos¬ 
phere  can  hold  at  different  temperatures  is  definitely  known, 
as  is  shown  in  Table  I.  The  degree  of  saturation  or  humidity 
of  the  atmosphere  in  this  country  varies  from  10  to  100  per 
cent.  In  making  calculations  then  for  the  drying  capacity  of 
air  an  average  or  maximum  degree  of  saturation  of  the  at¬ 
mosphere  must  be  assumed.  The  author’s  practice  is  to  as¬ 
sume  the  most  unfavorable  conditions,  that  of  complete  sat¬ 
uration.  From  this  must  be  calculated  the  capacity  of  the 
air  for  water  after  it  has  been  heated  to  the  temperature  main¬ 
tained  in  the  drying  room.  Air  which  is  saturated  at  10  de¬ 
grees  has  its  capacity  for  water  enormously  increased  by  rais¬ 
ing  the  temperature,  so  that  at  95  degrees,  the  assumed  tem¬ 
perature  for  entering  the  drier,  the  air  will  carry  sixty  times 
as  much  water  vapor  as  it  held  when  completely  saturated 
at  10  degrees.  In  other  words,  the  amount  of  water  which 
serves  to  saturate  one  cubic  meter  of  air  at  10  degrees  is  only 
sufficient  to  give  it  a  relative  humidity  of  1.66  per  cent,  at  a 
temperature  of  95  degrees.  Hence  the  initial  quantity  of 
moisture  in  air  of  moderate  temperature  and  humidity  may 
usually  be  neglected  in  calculation,  and  the  full  vapor  ca¬ 
pacity  at  given  temperature  be  taken. 

Knowing  the  temperature  of  the  air  entering  the  drier, 
its  humidity,  and  the  amount  of  water  to  be  evaporated  from 
the  bricks  in  a  given  time,  it  can  be  calculated  how  large  a 
volume  of  air  must  be  moved  through  the  drier  in  that 
time,  and  in  every  minute.  There  must  also  enter  into  this 
calculation  the  volume  of  air  required  to  supply  the  heat  lost 
by  the  removal  of  the  air  from  the  drier,  and  also  by  the 
removal  of  tne  hot  bricks  and  cars,  as  previously  calculated, 
as  well  as  that  lost  by  radiation  and  leakage.  From  Table  II, 
by  Hausbrand,  it  can  be  ascertained  what  volume  of  air  is 
required  and  what  amount  of  heat  is  consumed  in  drying  brick 
in  a  progressive  tunnel  drier  under  the  various  conditions 
that  are  found  in  practice. 

To  one  unfamiliar  with  the  natural  laws  involved  in  dry¬ 
ing,  or  to  one  who  has  not  given  much  consideration  to  this 
subject,  the  amount  of  heat  and  volume  of  air  required  to  dry 
1,000  bricks  will  appear  enormous.  Seger  says  that  the  the¬ 
oretical  consumption  of  heat,  which  for  ordinary  conditions  is 
to  be  considered  as  the  minimum  consumption  of  fuel,  amounts 
to  two-thirds  of  that  which  suffices  in  a  well  constructed  con¬ 


tinuous  kiln  for  burning  the  brick,  and  that  the  actual  quan¬ 
tity  used  will  in  most  cases  either  equal  or  exceed  this  amount. 
Moreover,  it  will  be  found  that  the  quantity  of  air  required 
for  drying  is  very  much  greater  than  required  for  burning  an 
equal  quantity  of  brick.  Most  brick  manufacturers  keep  no 
accurate  account  of  the  fuel  used  in  drying  and  invariably  un¬ 
derestimate  the  amount.  In  fact,  there  are  drier  men  who, 
it  must  be  supposed,  are  unfamiliar  with  the  facts,  since  they 
advertise  to  dry  brick  in  their  patent  driers  for  less  than 
the  theoretical  amount  of  fuel  required  to  evaporate  the 
water,  not  reckoning  the  losses  of  heat  that  must  occur  fn  the 
operation.  Even  where  the  heat  used  is  that  which  would 
otherwise  be  wasted,  the  expense  of  moving  the  necessary 
volume  of  air  through  the  drier  will  amount  to  5  to  10  cents  per 
1,000  bricks,  with  coal  at  $2.00  per  ton,  calculating  the  cost 
of  coal  for  power  to  be  twice  as  many  cents  per  horse  power 
per  day  as  the  coal  is  dollars  per  ton. 

The  subject  cannot  be  discussed1  further  here,  but  enough 
has  been  said  to  show  that  one  who  is  to  design  a  drier  for 
any  special  conditions  and  purposes  must  not  only  be  familiar 
with  the  natural  laws  involved  and  the  methods  of  their  ap¬ 
plication,  but  should  also  have  a  practical  knowledge  of  brick¬ 
making  that  will  give  him  an  insight  into  many  things  that 
cannot  be,  or  have  not  been,  reduced  to  mathematical  for¬ 
mulas. 


OBITUARY. 


Thomas  H.  Flood,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


A  host  of  personal  friends,  who  “knew  him  but  to  love 
him,”  will  grieve  to  know  of  the  death  of  Thomas  H.  Flood, 
of  Philadelphia,  which  occurred  at  his  home  in  Frankfort, 


The  late  Thomas  H.  Flood,  Philadelphia. 


a  suburb  of  the  City  of  Brotherly  Love,  August  27th.  Mr. 
Flood  retired  from  active  business  life  some  years  ago.  Prior 
to  that  time  he  as  an  active  and  potent  factor  in  the  building 
up  of  Philadelphia.  He  was  a  man  of  exceptionally  genial  and 
kindly  qualities,  indeed  “a  man  of  infinite  jest.”  He  was 
a  successful  manufacturer,  and  played  a  prominent  part  in 
many  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  conventions.  He  was  a  native  of 
Taunton,  Mass.,  but  went  to  Philadelphia  in  his  youth.  He 
was  a  veteran  of  the  Civil  War.  A  widow,  two  sons  and  one 
daughter  survive  him. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

CLAY  PRODUCTS  AT  THE  PORTLAND  EXPOSITION. 


Features  of  the  Great  Show  of  Special  Interest  to  Clay- 

workers. 


ITH  THE  VAST  latent  wealth  of  clays  in 
which  various  regions  of  the  West,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  States  of  the  Pacific  coast, 
have  been  blessed  by  the  profligate  hand  of 
Nature,  it  might  be  anticipated  that  large 
ts  of  the  products  of  the  clayworker  would 
nd  at  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Exposition  at  Port¬ 
land,  Ore.,  where  is  brought  together  such  an  exhibition  of 
resources  of  the  Pacific  States  as  has  never  before  been  at¬ 
tempted.  That  this  feature  is  not  among  the  most  prominent 
of  the  Exposition  is  due  to  the  slight  development  of  manu¬ 
facturing  industries  on  the  Pacific  seaboard,  until  recently 
the  bulk  of  manufactures  in  all  lines  coming  from  the  other 
side  of  the  continent  in  exchange  for  the  raw  materials  pro¬ 
duced  in  large  volume.  Throughout  Oregon,  Washington, 
Idaho,  Montana,  Utah,  Colorado,  Nevada,  California  and  other 
of  the  states  and  territories  embracing  portions  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  occur  measures  of  clays  adapted  to  the  various 
branches  of  manufactures.  In  comparatively  few  instances 
have  these  beds  or  deposits  been  developed  beyond  sampling, 
and  some  that  may  become  among  the  largest  sources  of  raw 
material  have  not  even  received  that  consideration. 

It  is  already  recognized  that  some  of  the  best  class  of 
pressed  brick,  firebrick,  architectural  terra  cotta,  vitrified 
brick,  tile  of  all  kinds  and  other  architectural  material  of  this 
class  is  produced  in  the  West,  and  that  development  of  the 
possibilities  presented  in  this  industry  has  been  slow  because 
the  large  demand  was  supplied  from  the  more  convenient 
locations  of  factories  in  the  more  densely  populated  sections 
of  the  country  that  consume  the  greatest  quantity  of  the 
product. 

However,  the  exhibits  are  of  a  character  to  reflect  credit 
upon  the  manufacturers  wno  are  already  well  established. 
Several  county  exhibits  in  various  state  buildings  include 
showings  of  the  clays  found  in  deposits  of  considerable  mag¬ 
nitude,  together  with  samples  of  pottery,  tiling,  and  other 
manufactured  products  from  the  factories  of  eastern  manu¬ 
facturers,  to  demonstrate  adaptability  of  the  material  to  cer¬ 
tain  specific  uses.  Numerous  exhibits  are  made  of  fireclay 
from  Washington,  Oregon,  Utah,  Colorado  and  California. 

IN  EXPOSITION  EXHIBITS. 

Among  the  most  extensive  exhibits  of  the  Manufactures 
Building  and  one  that  attracts  a  good  deal  of  attention  from 
visitors,  is  the  display  olj  pottery  made  by  S.  A.  Weller,  of 
Zanesville,  Ohio.  Occupying  a  space  25x40  feet,  all  of  the 
newest  shapes  in  Louwela,  Aurelian,  Sicardo,  Eocean,  Jap, 
Birdinal  and  other  lines  of  that  well  established  and  success¬ 
ful  line  of  American  pottery  manufactures  is  shown.  Pale 
and  delicate  blue  colors,  gray  and  green  shown  in  the  Eocean 
ware  make  a  beautiful  display,  while  in  the  Louwela  ware 
there  are  a  great  variety  of  shapes,  including  pots,  pedestals 
and  umbrella  jars.  Almost  every  flower  known  to  botanical 
science  is  represented  in  some  of  the  softly  blended  grounds 
and  exquisite  decorations  produced.  The  exhibit  is  most  at¬ 
tractively  arranged  in  display  cases  and  on  polished  tables. 

Another  interesting  section  of  the  Manufactures  Building 
is  that  occupied  by  the  J.  B.  Owens  Pottery  Company,  also 
of  Zanesville,  comprising  a  display  of  art  vases,  jardi- 
niers,  pedestals  and  clay  specialties.  Exhibits  of  this  com¬ 
pany  are  largely  confined  to  finer  grades  of  wares,  making 
a  specialty  of  an  exhibit  of  animal  figures  produced  in  pot¬ 
tery.  With  the  exception  of  elk,  deer,  buffalo  and  bear,  the 
animals  represented  are  reproduced  life  size,  several  of  the 


mastiffs  represented  standing  more  than  three  feet  high,  as 
do  some  of  the  other  animal  types.  In  the  vases  and  jardiniere 
of  this  exhibit  attention  is  given  to  western  subjects,  with 
varied  representations  of  Indian  life.  There  is  also  a  consid¬ 
erable  line  of  rustic  representations  in  the  wares. 

BRICK  AND  TILE  DISPLAYS. 

In  the  Mining  Building,  occupying  a  specially  favorable 
location,  is  the  display  of  the  Newberg  Pressed  Brick  &  Terra 
Cotta  Company,  with  factory  at  Newberg,  Ore.,  twenty-six 
miles  west  of  Portland,  and  controlling  some  of  the  most  valu¬ 
able  utilized  clay  deposits  of  the  Northwest.  Officials  of  this 
company  are  young  men  who  have  engaged  in  the  work  of 
brick  and  terra  cotta  manufacturings  upon  a  scientific  basis, 
with  modern  equipments,  both  in  the  machinery  employed 
and  the  trained  experts  who  direct  the  different  portions  of 
the  industry  that  has  furnished  material  for  many  of  the 
largest  and  most  attractive  structures  of  the  city  of  Portland. 
As  might  be  anticipated,  the  exhibit  of  this  company  is  of  a 
practical  character.  The  section  is  a  completed  room,  with 
solid  walls  of  compressed  face  brick,  floored  with  the  same 
material,  and  with  walls  crowned  by  a  balustrade  of  the  brick. 
At  the  rear  is  an  artistic  fireplace,  in  which  is  shown  the 
chimney  and  firebrick  of  the  factory,  while  the  exhibit  is  em¬ 
phasized  with  photographs  of  the  Oregonian  Building,  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  Building,  United  States  Custom  House,  Elks  Temple, 
Honeyman  Hardware  Company  structure,  and  the  building  of 
Prael,  Hegele  &  Co.,  embracing  the  finest  structures  of  Port¬ 
land,  in  which  Newberg  brick  was  used  for  the  construction. 

High-grade  face  and  ornamental  brick  are  the  specialty  of 
this  factory,  and  are  made  in  all  shapes  and  regular  sizes. 
In  addition  to  the  principal  exhibit  referred  to  above  there 
are  samples  in  small  displays  in  the  Manufactures  Building. 

T.  H.  McCabe,  Independence,  Ore.,  makes  a  small  exhibit 
that  is  important,  in  the  Mining  Building.  It  is  of  drain  tile, 
for  which  there  is  to  be  a  very  great  demand  in  western  Ore¬ 
gon  in  the  future,  that  has  already  set  in.  Irrigation  during 
the  dry  portion  of  summer  is  a  recognized  necessity  for  high¬ 
est  agricultural  production,  and  the  season  may  be  lengthened 
at  least  three  weeks,  and  that  in  the  early  spring,  by  drainage 
to  carry  away  the  surplus  water  of  the  winter  season.  Tile 
can  be  manufactured  in  various  sections  of  the  Williamette 
valley,  and  this  plant  at  Independence  is  in  the  heart  of  the 
great  hop  district,  the  valuable  production  of  which  justifies 
the  expense  incident  to  treating  the  lands  to  procure  the 
highest  return. 

IN  WASHINGTON  BUILDING. 

An  elaborate  exhibit  is  made  in  the  Washington  Building 
by  the  Washington  Brick,  Lime  &  Manufacturing  Company,  of 
Spokane,  with  plants  for  the  manufacture  of  its  products  lo¬ 
cated  at  Clayton,  Stevens  county,  and  Freeman,  Spokane 
county.  This  exhibit  take  the  form  of  a  structure  of  pressed 
brick  and  terra  cotta,  with  a  large  display  of  products  in  dis¬ 
play  cases  surrounding  the  miniature  structure,  each  wall  of 
which  presents  different  variety  and  design,  occupying  the 
center  of  the  space. 

Products  of  this  company,  included  in  the  display  are: 
Architectural  terra  cotta,  ornamental  brick,  dry  pressed  brick, 
red,  cream  and  granite  colors;  firebrick,  milled  and  screened 
fireclay,  repressed  brick,  common  brick  in  white  and  red, 
mantels,  fireproof  tiling,  sidewalk  tiles,  vitrified  sewer  pipe, 
agricultural  drain  tile  and  lime. 

From  Lewis  county  the  Citizens’  Club  has  sent  an  exhibit 
to  the  Washington  Building  that  it  is  hoped  may  attract  some 
manufacturer  to  make  use  of  the  clay  occuring  at  Chehalis. 
This  exhibit  includes  samples  of  the  clay,  together  with  brick, 
a  variety  of  pottery  designs  and  other  pottery  products  manu¬ 
factured  from  the  clay  at  eastern  factories.  Large  deposits 
occur  there,  a  placard  informs  the  Exposition  visitors  who 
pass  this  display,  which  is  of  a  commendable  sort,  and  may  be 
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expected  to  bring  results,  through  the  publicity  of  Tiie  Clay- 
WORKEK. 

CALIFORNIA  DISPLAY. 

In  the  California  Building  the  Los  Angeles  Pressed  Brick 
Company  makes  quite  an  extensive  display  of  its  products, 
but  with  no  special  arrangement  of  the  display  and  without 
any  accompanying^  literature,  the  clay  products  telling  their 
own  story  to  the  observing  visitor  who  is  interested  in  that 
sort  of  thing.  Pressed  brick,  vitrified  brick,  fire  and  paving 
brick,  fireproofing,  roofing  and  mantle  tile,  and  samples  of 
clays  make  up  this  display. 

N.  Clark  &  Son,  San  Francisco,  make  a  small  display  of 
terra  cotta  production.  This  is  confined  to  some  showings 
of  ornamental  terra  cotta  for  architectural  purposes,  that 
conveys  to  the  person  familiar  with  architectural  materials 
the  fact  that  the  company  is  in  the  field  with  the  products. 

Clay  modeling  has  had  some  slight  representation  in  the 
work  of  itinerant  exhibitors  connected  with  attractions  of  the 


There  is  also  a  small  exhibit  of  tile  in  the  Utah  Building, 
but  it  is  not  placarded  with  the  usual  information  as  to  where 
it  is  manufactured.  There  is  large  consumption  of  drain 
tile  in  Utah  valleys,  and  several  plants  produce  the  material, 
but  none  have  made  exhibits  of  any  magnitude. 


BRICK  GRAIN  BINS  BEST. 


OUT  IN  SOUTH  Louisville  there  is  a  new  and  prominent 
testimonial  to  the  qualities  of  brick  in  the  structural 
world  which  should  be  a  source  of  pleasure  and  pride 
to  brick  manufacturers.  The  Washburn-Crosby  Co.,  who  are 
among  the  most  prominent  and  progressive  flouring  mill 
people  in  the  world,  have  just  completed  at  their  plant  in 
South  Louisville  a  new  elevator  which  has  four  circular  brick 
bins  of  65,000  bushels  capacity  each,  making  a  total  storage 
capacity  of  250,000  bushels  all  inside  brick  walls.  While  ad¬ 
miring  and  discussing  them  with  Mr.  Strothman,  manager 


Alaskan  Totem  Poles,  One  of  the  Most  Striking  Exhibits  at  the  Portland  Exposition. 


Trail,  but  has  not  the  place  it  deserves  in  the  art  exhibits 
of  a  great  exposition.  This  is  not,  perhaps,  the  fault  in  the 
least  of  the  Exposition  management,  but  an  oversight  of  the 
army  interested  in  this  branch  of  clay  work,  individuals 
from  which  might  well  have  submitted  their  creations  for  the 
enlightenment  of  the  more  than  2,000,000  people  who  have  al¬ 
ready  passed  the  turnstiles  of  the  Lewis  and  ClarH  Centen¬ 
nial  Exposition  and  Oriental  Fair  commemorating  the  ex¬ 
ploration  of  the  Oregon  country. 

UTAH  MAKES  A  SHOWING. 

In  the  Utah  State  Building,  the  Utah  Fire  Clay  Company, 
of  Salt  Lake  City,  has  a  comprehensive  exhibit  of  its  products. 
This  is  not  a  large  exhibit,  but  comprises  a  large  variety  of 
muffles,  scorifiers,  firebrick  for  furnace  construction,  and  ma¬ 
terial  specially  intended  for  mine  trade,  assayers  and  chemists. 


of  the  mill  here,  the  question  of  comparative  merits  of  steel 
and  brick  for  building  these  bins  was  brought  up,  and  Mr. 
Strothman  unhesitatingly  asserted  that  in  this  climate  there 
is  practically  no  comparison,  for  brick  is  decidedly  superior  to 
steel.  These  bins  are  circular  in  form  and  are  constructed 
of  brick  walls  18  inches  thick,  and  aside  from  the  stability 
of  the  structure  the  brick  serves  to  prevent  the  excessive 
heating  that  obtains  when  mammoth  circular  bins  or  tanks 
of  this  kind  are  erected  of  steel.  In  fact,  judging  from  his 
remarks,  which  have  been  backed  up  by  the  expenditure  of 
quite  a  large  sum  of  money  to  build  these  bins  of  brick,  there 
is  plenty  of  evidence  that  the  brightest  lights  in  the  milling 
world  consider  that  brick  walls  are  the  best  things  going  to 
store  grain  in,  and  the  future  will  see  a  more  extended  use  of 
brick  in  erecting  grain  elevators,  especially  in  the  southern 
half  of  the  grain  belt. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

THE  NEW  YORK  BRICK  MARKET. 


OTWITHSTANDING  the  fact  that 
production  is  heavy  in  all  the 
manufacturing  centers  tributary 
to  New  York  prices  have  held  up 
remarkably  well  this  season. 
Quotations  now  run  from  $7.50  to 
$9.50  per  thousand  for  ordinary 
brick,  depending  upon  the  locality 
where  they  where  made  and  the 
character  of  the  stock.  And  the 
better  qualities  are  up  as  high  as 
$15.00  for  some  makes  of  facing 
Of  course  this  gratifying  condi- 
■ises  from  the  fact  that  New  York’s 
d  is  something  quite  out  of  the  or- 
,  and  what  is  better,  it  promises 
to  keep  up  at  the  present  ratio,  at  least  through  next  season. 
The  buildings  and  other  construction  work  now  in  progress 
of  completion  or  contracted  for  are  of  such  a  character  that 
they  will  require  enormous  quantities  of  brick  for  one  or  two 
years  to  come.  Private  buildings  and  public  works  were  never 
so  active  about  New  York,  nor  was  there  ever  so  much  money 
to  spend  upon  structural  work  of  this  character  as  there  is  at 
the  present  time. 

Every  brick  yard  which  does  business  with  New  York  is 
busy.  That  much  is  probably  understood  without  saying,  but 
it  is  such  a  pleasant  and  gratifying  contrast  from  previous 
years  that  it  occasions  considerable  remark.  A  manufacturer 
on  the  Hackensack,  who  has  experienced  the  lean  years  of  the 
past,  says  that  he  will  make  enough  this  season  to  recoup  all 
his  losses.  While  possibly  this  manufacturer  is  especially  for¬ 
tunate  it  is  a  well  authenticated  fact  that  all  makers  along  the 
Hackensack  and  Hudson  are  busier  than  they  have  been  for 
years,  and  so  numerous  are  orders,  in  addition  to  regular  con¬ 
tracts,  that  there  is  no  opportunity  for  accumulation.  The 
season  will  close  with  every  brick  used.  That  appears  to  be 
the  idea  of  several  experienced  men  who  have  been  questioned 
upon  this  subject.  A  good  many  of  the  contracts  extend  into 
next  season,  consequently  the  fortunate  gentlemen  who  hold 
these  are  not  worrying  over  the  problematical  possibilities  for 
next  season.  That  is  already  provided  for.  And  the  one  fol¬ 
lowing  that  is  too  far  in  advance  to  excite  much  interest. 

Without  knowing  the  details  of  the  matter  it  is  perhaps 
sufficient  to  say  that  the  building  now  going  on  in  New  York 
looks  to  be  the  biggest  in  the  past  ten  years.  It  is  the  same 
everywhere.  From  the  Battery  to  far  beyond  the  Harlem 
river  office  buildings,  flat  houses  and  factories  are  going  up  in 
steadily  increasing  numbers.  All  of  lower  Broadway  is  being 
transformed.  Within  five  years  at  this  rate  there  won’t  be 
anything  of  old  Broadway  left.  It  will  all  be  new.  Perhaps 
it  is  limiting  the  fact  too  much  to  confine  it  to  lower  Broad¬ 
way.  The  same  observation  applies  with  varying  degrees  of 
force  to  the  whole  of  Broadway,  even  if  it  is  accepted  in  its 
most  liberal  interpretation  and  is  followed  to  Albany,  the 
logical  ending  of  the  Great  White  Way.  And  Broadway  is 
only  representative  of  every  other  way  in  the  city.  The  same 
haste  in  construction  and  the  same  busy  appearance  of  build¬ 
ings  characterizes  the  entire  city.  One  would  think,  to  look 
about,  that  the  city  was  undergoing  a  transformation  and  that 
the  new  builders  were  endeavoring  to  reconstruct  in  the  most 
approved  style. 

The  meat  of  this  situation  lies  in  the  fact  that  millions  of 
brick  are  being  used  in  the  construction  work.  And  the  con¬ 
tracts  for  the  supplies  are  practically  all  with  the  Hudson 
river  and  Hackensack  river  people.  They  are  receiving  the 
benefit,  be  it  much  or  little.  At  any  rate,  at  present  prices 
there  is  much  profit  in  the  business. 

At  New  Durham,  about  ten  miles  from  New  York  on  the 


Hackensack  meadows,  hitherto  considered  undesirable  for  any 
purpose,  the  B.  T.  Babbitt  Soap  Co.  has  begun  the  erection  of 
a  modern  soap  factory,  which  they  claim  will  be  the  largest 
and  finest  the  world  ever  saw.  They  will  use  10,000,000  brick 
in  the  construction  of  the  plant,  and  the  Mehrhof  Company,  of 
Little  Ferry,  N.  J.,  has  the  contract  to  supply  them.  The 
buildings  are  already  going  up,  after  six  solid  months  of  pile 
driving  to  support  the  foundations.  It  is  the  first  factory  to 
locate  upon  the  meadows,  and  its  progress  is  attracting  great 
attention  from  manufacturers  who  desire  to  change  locations, 
but  still  cannot  leave  transportation  facilities.  It  is  quite 
likely  that  other  plants  will  be  erected  on  these  waste  lands  if 
the  Babbitt  people  are  successful. 

“More  Brick’’  tile  Call  in  Jersey. 

Increased  building  operations  are  not  limited  to  New  York 
City  nor  its  component  parts.  The  same  observation  applies 
to  New  Jersey.  In  Jersey  City,  just  across  the  river  from  New 
York,  the  same  activity  is  presented.  The  Lackawanna  Rail¬ 
road  is  doing  enforced  building.  Its  new  terminal,  costing 
$100,000,  has  been  completed,  but  that  is  only  temporary,  and 
upon  the  site  of  the  burned  structure  will  rise  one  of  the  best 
railroad  terminals  in  the  world,  costing  many  hundreds  of 
thousand  dollars.  Much  brick  is  to  used  in  its  construction, 
consequently  the  Hoboken  fire  was  not  a  wholly  unmixed  evil, 
though  it  did  result  in  the  destruction  of  much  property. 

All  up  and  down  the  New  Jersey  river  front  the  same  thing 
applies.  Millions  of  dollars  are  being  expended  in  building 
operations,  comprising  all  classes  of  structures.  Factories, 
public  buildings,  residences — all  are  being  erected  in  steadily 
increasing  numbers.  In  conjunction  writh  this  work  goes  the 
public  work  of  the  streets,  sewers  and  similar  business,  while 
trolley  roads  are  penetrating  every  known  nook  and  corner 
all  over  Hudson  county,  and  extending  beyond  into  Bergen, 
then  into  Passaic,  Union  and  others.  Trolley  roads  are  using 
immense  quantities  of  building  material  in  constructing  their 
lines,  and  in  repairs  and  renewals  where  they  have  become 
worn  by  service. 

In  Newark  builders  tell  of  more  contracts  than  they  can 
fulfill  and  declare  that  they  have  never  seen  anything  like  it 
in  the  history  of  their  business.  And  the  best  part  of  it  is  that 
the  contracts  upon  which  the  present  glory  songs  are  based 
frequently  extend  forward  a  year  or  two,  indicating  that  some 
builders  will  have  heavy  business  after  this  season.  Newark 
is  constructing  several  important  factories,  and  several  more 
are  considering  moving  to  Newark  or  into  its  immediate  en¬ 
virons.  Land  is  comparatively  cheap,  which  has  much  attrac¬ 
tion,  and  moreover  the  transportation  problem  is  solved  by  the 
presence  of  numerous  railroads,  a  canal  and  the  Passaic  river, 
which  flows  only  a  short  distance  into  the  ocean.  It  has  been 
said  that  factories  are  leaving  New  York  and  Brooklyn  and 
moving  to  Newark,  chiefly  because  of  the  extraordinary  high 
values  of  land  in  the  greater  city,  rendering  extensions  prac¬ 
tically  impossible.  Moreover  adjacent  buildings,  frequently 
higher  than  the  factories,  cut  off  the  light  and  make  working 
doubly  difficult  because  it  must  be  done  under  artificial  light 
day  and  night.  To  obviate  this,  firms  go  into  New  Jersey,  buy 
huge  tracts  of  unoccupied  land,  build  their  factories  in  the 
middle,  often  not  more  than  one  story  high.  Thus  they  get 
cheap  ground  rent  and  plenty  of  light  and  ventilation. 

If  one  visits  Paterson  and  Passaic  the  same  story  is  told, 
illustrated  by  ocular  demonstration  of  the  operations  in  prog¬ 
ress.  At  Garfield,  which  is  close  to  both  cities,  a  huge  factory 
is  soon  to  be  erected  to  employ  many  hundred  hands  in  textile 
manufacture.  The  capital  is  reported  to  have  come  from  Eng¬ 
land,  and  the  owners  are  establishing  here  to  be  near  the 
point  of  supply  of  the  raw  material  and  near  cheap  and  rapid 
communication  with  other  points,  particularly  the  producing 
points.  Brick  manufacturers  will  benefit,  since  brick  are  speci¬ 
fied  in  the  architects’  plans  for  the  new  structure. 

A  trip  of  more  than  one  hundred  miles  through  New  Jersey 
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showed  that  the  entire  state  is  feeling  the  impetus  of  good 
crops  and  abundant  prosperity.  There  isn’t  a  town  or  a  ham¬ 
let  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  state  which  hasn’t 
felt  the  impetus  of  the  contsruction  movement  and  hasn’t  re¬ 
sponded.  Naturally  this  is  most  noticeable  in  the  localities 
which  may  be  termed  suburban  and  which  constitute  a  con¬ 
siderable  share  of  New  Jersey’s  towns  near  New  York,  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  a  good  many  of  the  larger  cities  of  New  Jersey 
itself. 

A  Model  Manufacturers’  Town  of  Iron  and  Brick. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  pieces  of  construction  work 
noted  in  the  journey  was  the  proposed  consolidation  of  Roeb- 
ling’s  great  works  at  a  place  below  Trenton,  now  called 
Knickerbocker  Pond,  but  which  will  later  be  called  Roeb- 
lings.  It  was  impossible  to  secure  additional  land  in  Trenton 
for  the  enlargement  of  their  works,  so  they  have  begun  oper¬ 
ations  to  consolidate  all  their  plants  here,  excepting  their 
paper  mill,  which  obviously  can’t  be  moved.  They  have 
begun  at  the  bottom  and  will  construct  new  factories,  and 
surround  them  with  a  model  town,  employing  something  like 
9,000  men  at  their  works.  All  these  structures  are  to  be  of 
iron  and  brick.  One  factory  building  is  now  in  process  of  con¬ 
struction  and  workmen  are  employed  in  preparing  docks 
along  the  bank  of  the  Delaware  river.  It  means  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  large  town  in  what  is  now  a  wilderness,  broken  onlv 
by  the  hourly  passage  of  the  trolley  cars  and  the  whistle  of 
the  locomotive  which  now  passes  this  station  by. 

New  York  City  is  busy  with  its  paving  problem,  as  usual. 
A  good  deal  of  preserved  wood  is  being  laid — partly,  it  is 
said,  because  of  its  comparative  cheapness,  and  partly  be¬ 
cause  it  has  worked  well  where  it  has  been  tried.  Little  in¬ 
terest  is  taken  in  the  brick  proposition,  and  so  far  nothing 
has  been  done  in  Manhattan  to  bring  about  a  more  general 
or  any  use  of  brick.  As  has  been  pointed  out  hitherto,  it  is 
impossible  to  sell  goods  without  push,  proper  advertising  and 
some  effort  to  get  them  before  those  likely  to  want  them 
Brick  men,  particularly  those  who  have  paving  brick  to  sell 
have  not  taken  interest  enough  in  this  matter,  and  perhaps 
deserve  to  lose  until  willing  to  get  up  and  do  something. 

Newark  is  going  to  spend  $400,000  on  paving,  and  brick 
will  be  represented  by  a  very  small  share.  Some  sort 
of  artificial  stone  is  going  to  be  used  where  brick  would  have 
been  before  the  artificial  stone  was  invented.  Brick  ought  to 
be  used  on  at  least  one-fourth  of  the  streets — it  would  be  the 
ideal  pavement.  It  won’t  get  a  tenth  part  of  the  contracts, 
however,  and  why? 

The  Stupendous  Building  Operations  of  the  Pennsylvania 

Railway. 

The  semi-public  work  which  is  being  done  by  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Railroad  in  the  construction  of  the  tunnel  under  the 
Hudson  river,  the  new  terminal  at  Thirty-fourth  street,  New 
York,  and  the  tunnel  under  the  Palisades  near  New  Durham, 
N.  J.,  has  been  alluded  to  before.  But  until  one  has  grasped 
the  significance  of  this  work  it  is  not  easily  comprehended. 
For  instance,  the  terminal  alone  fills  two  city  blocks  and  the 
building  is  to  be  several  stories  high,  the  upper  part  of  which 
will  be  utilized  for  hotel  purposes.  It  is  to  be  of  brick  and 
stone,  and  with  the  necessary  outbuildings,  if  they  can  be 
called  by  that  name,  will  require  many  millions  of  brick. 
The  tunnel  through  the  Palisades  will  be  arched  with  brick, 
requiring  a  large  quantity  more.  While  no  definite  figures  of 
the  quantities  required  can  be  given,  it  is  sufficient  to  know 

that  the  number  that  will  be  required  will  be  very  large. 
% 

A  large  number  more  will  be  required  to  supply  the  demand 
for  accessory  buildings  and  structures  of  various  sorts  which 
.  will  naturally  grow  up  around  this  great  terminal.  It  goes 
to  show,  however,  that  brick  are  in  increased  favor  with 
builders  of  important  structures. 

In  Queens,  L.  I.,  a  suburb  of  Brooklyn,  the  National 


Stamping  &  Enameling  Co.,  now  located  at  Brooklyn,  will 
build  a  large  four-story  brick  factory  to  accommodate  their 
increasing  business.  Work  will  begin  as  soon  as  the  con¬ 
tracts  are  let.  The  factory  will  be  one  of  the  largest  in  that 
portion  of  the  Greater  City. 

The  road  question  is  assuming  steadily  increasing  im¬ 
portance  as  the  use  of  automobiles  advances.  Where  form¬ 
erly  roads  were  little  thought  about  by  the  really  influential 
men,  they  have  come  to  be  considered  of  prime  importance. 
It  is  the  influential  men,  the  politicians  or  the  controllers  of 
politicians,  who  are  using  automobiles,  and  the  result  is  al¬ 
ready  seen  in  the  legislation  which  has  been  enacted  in  sev¬ 
eral  Eastern  states  directing  the  reconstruction  of  the  com¬ 
mon  roads.  It  is  a  matter  which  has  been  agitated  for  years, 
but  has  never  been  taken  up  as  it  deserved  until  now.  New 
York’s  appropriation  of  $50,000,000  is  an  example  of  what 
such  influence  has  done.  New  .Tersev  Dromises  to  lose  her 
prestige  as  a  good  roads  State.  The  Legislature  has  been 
less  liberal  of  late,  though  State  aid  is  still  granted,  but  noth¬ 
ing  like  what  it  is  in  New  York,  and  the  New  York  grant  was 
by  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution.  Farmers  and  owners 
of  other  property  recognize  the  benefits  derivable  from,  the 
reconstruction  of  the  roads,  and  nothing  has  been  done  to 
block  the  scheme  since  it  was  thoroughly  understood.  Massa¬ 
chusetts  still  continues  to  build  her  splendid  system  of 
highways,  and  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire  are  falling  in 
line.  In  the  end  the  entire  East  will  be  gridironed  with  per¬ 
manent  roads  that  will  rival  the  best  work  of  ancient  times. 
The  bicycle  and  automobile  have  been  the  influential  impulses 
in  this  splendid  reform.  Burton. 


THE  FALL  FINANCIAL  OUTLOOK. 


The  industrial  dividends  payable  in  New  York  in  the  open¬ 
ing  days  of  September  amount  to  over  $14,000,000,  which  is 
$3,500,000  in  excess  of  those  at  the  beginning  of  this  month 
in  1904.  September  is  a  light  month  for  dividend  payments 
every  year,  but  these  figures,  as  showing  the  financial  situa¬ 
tion  at  the  beginning  of  autumn,  have  an  interest  for  the  coun¬ 
try.  They  show  that  the  big  combinations  are  doing  a  good 
business,  and  that  they  expect  to  have  a  good  trade  through 
the  fall  and  winter.  There  are  excellent  reasons  why  this  fore¬ 
cast  should  turn  out  to  be  correct.  Bank  clearings  and  rail¬ 
road  earnings  are  making  new  “highests.”  The  clearings  have 
never  been  closely  approached  heretofore.  All  the  important 
business  centers  of  the  country  report  increased  bank  trans¬ 
actions.  From  every  section  the  railways  are  rushed  with 
business.  And  the  outlook  immediately  ahead  is  for  still 
greater  activity.  More  than  $4,000,000,000  of  crops  of  farm 
and  plantation  are  in  sight. — Ex. 


Uncle  Sam  is  Flying  High  These  Days. — Phila.  North 
American. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

A  DAY  WITH  BRAY. 


The  Interesting  Plant  of  the  Kessler  Brick  and  Sewer-Pipe 
Company,  Helena,  Mont. 


WAS  MY  GOOD  fortune  to  spend  a  week 
in  Helena  one  day  in  July.  That  is,  I 
crowded  the  pleasures  of  a  week  between 
dawn  and  sunset  of  a  sunny  summer  day 
in  Montana’s  metropolis.  The  Britannica 
tells  us  thai  “Helena  is  the  legislative,  ju¬ 
dicial,  financial,  commercial  and  educa¬ 
tional  capital  and  chief  railroad  oenter  of 
that  State,  and  that  it  is  picturesquely 
situated  in  Prickly  Pear  Valley,  near  the 
eastern  base  of  the  Missouri  range  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
fourteen  miles  west  of  the  Missouri  river,  and  is  the  center 
of  great  mineral  wealth,  there  being  within  twenty-three  miles 
of  it  more  than  3,000  gold  and  silver  bearing  lodes.  It  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  one  of  the  richest  cities  of  its  size  in  the  world.” 
More  than  all  this,  it  is  the  home  of  Charlie  Bray,  hence  it  is 


Chas.  Bray,  Helena,  Mont. 


a  good  place  for  brickmakers,  especially  members  of  the  N. 
B.  M.  A.,  to  stop  and  recuperate  from  the  monotony  of  a  long 
trip  across  the  “wild  and  woolly  West.” 

In  years  past,  Mr.  Bray  “wore  the  belt”  for  the  greatest 
number  of  long-distance  trips  to  and  from  the  national  con¬ 
ventions.  Several  times  he  covered  nearly  5,000  miles  in  his 
convention  trips,  and  while  these  journeys  represented  a  con¬ 
siderable  investment  in  time  and  dollars,  they  always  proved 
profitable.  The  information  obtained,  Mr.  Bray  says,  was  al¬ 
ways  worth  many  times  the  cost.  Those  who  have  bivouaced 
with  him  convention  week  will,  without  exception,  bear  wit¬ 
ness  that  “Charlie”  always  got  his  money’s'  worth. 

Helena  has  several  attractions  that  delight  even  the  blase 
visitor.  I  had  time  for  but  three — the  brickyard,  the  brewery 
and  the  plunge.  The  latter  is  in  a  way  a  natural  wonder.  It 
is  a  great  swimming  pool,  supplied  with  hot  water,  piped  from 
natural  hot  springs  several  miles  up  the  mountains.  The 
flow  of  hot  water  is  continuous  the  year  through,  and  affords 
the  good  people  of  Helena  an  unusual  source  of  healthful 
amusement.  I  will  always  regret  not  getting  a  snap  shot  of 
Mr.  Bray  as  he  appeared  in  his  bathing  suit  as  we  came  from 
the  plunge.  As  a  picture,  it  would  have  proven  a  prize-win¬ 
ner.  The  brewery  is  a  great  establishment,  and  turns  out  a 


vast  quantity  of  wet  goods  of  a  varied  sort,  all  of  which  we 
sampled  copiously.  There  is  no  gainsaying  that  it  is  a  very 
comfortable  place  to  visit  on  a  warm  summer  day.  It  is 
operated  by  the  Kessler  estate,  and  is  conveniently  located 
but  a  short  distance  from  the  orick  plant,  which  is  really  the 
most  interesting  feature  of  Helena  for  the  readers  of  The 
Cl  ay- Worker. 

THE  KESSLER  BRICK  AN1J  SEWER-]’]  L’E  WORKS. 

The  plant  over  which  Mr.  Bray  presides  as  superintendent, 
and  manager  is  easily  reached  by  trolley  car,  and  embodies 


The  Clay  worker  and  His  Products. 


up-to-date  ideas  in  the  manufacture  of  building  and  paving 
brick,  sewer-pipe,  fireproofing  and  firebrick,  terra  cotta,  etc. 
I  judge  that  there  is  scarcely  any  structural  clay  product  that 
Mr.  Bray  could  not  make  here  if  he  so  desired.  One  unusual 
product  attracted  especial  attention:  a  vitrified  clay  curb, 
a  piece  of  which  is  seen  on  the  brick  truck  beside  Mr.  Bray 
in  the  accompanying  photo.  Six  car  loads  of  this  curb  was 
made  on  special  order  from  the  Government  and  were  used  at 
the  United  States  Cavalry  stables  at  Port  Assinniboine,  Mont. 


A  Glimpse  of  the  Kilns. 


It  measures  eight  and  one-half  inches  at  the  base,  tapers  to 
four  and  one-half  inches  at  the  top,  being  eighteen  inches  in 
height,  the  shell  or  wall  being  two  inches  thick  at  the  narrow¬ 
est  point.  If  the  builders  of  country  roads  would  pave  with 
brick  laid  within  curbs  of  this  sort,  the  result  would 
be  a  really  indestructible  roadway,  which  by  virtue  of  its  dur¬ 
ability  would  be  more  economical  in  the  long  run  than  those 
now  in  common  use. 

The  plant  was  established  in  1872,  and  for  awhile  was  run 
as  a  hand  yard.  Mr.  Bray  took  charge  in  1884,  and  installed 
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a  soft-mud  equipment,  and  subsequently  enlarged  from  year 
to  year  as  the  demand  for  its  product  justified.  At  the  pres¬ 
ent  time,  the  common  brick  plant  consists  of  four  soft-mud  ma¬ 
chines  (two  Quakers  and  two  Monarchs)  arranged  in  a  row 
250  feet  apart,  and  run  from  one  common  shaft.  Sixty  thou¬ 
sand  common  builders  are  made  per  day,  on  two  machines,  the 
machines  being  run  alternately.  The  brick  are  dried  in  racks 
on  an  open  yard.  The  paving  brick  are  made  at  the  rate  of 
20,000  per  day  on  a  stiff-clay  outfit  furnished  by  the  American 
Clay  Machine  Company,  and  repressed  on  a  Raymond  “Vic¬ 
tor.”  A  limited  amount  of  dry-pressed  front  brick  are  made  on 
an  “Andrus”  machine,  which  was  bought  second-hand  from  a 
neighboring  plant  that  failed.  Evidently  the  failure  was  not 
due  to  the  machinery,  for  Mr.  Bray  has  now  run  this  press  for 
five  years,  and  found  it  equal  to  every  demand.  The  press 
brick  and  paving  brick  are  dried  in  a  steam-heated  dryhouse 
with  slatted  floors,  as  are  also  the  sewer-pipe,  which  are  made 


BABYLONIAN  BRICK. 


IN  A  RECENT  ARTICLE  in  the  New  York  Herald,  Dr. 
James  Edgar  Banks,  the  famous  American  Assyriologist, 
gives  the  following  description  of  the  brick  used  as  build¬ 
ing  material  in  ancient  Babylon,  as  learned  through  excavating 
at  Bismya,  close  to  the  site  of  Babylon: 

“Just  beneath  the  surface  the  mound  was  filled  with  frag¬ 
ments  of  square  Babylonian  bricks,  showing  the  remains  of 
a  fallen  staged  tower,  and  a  few  strokes  of  the  pick  revealed 
half  of  one,  upon  which  was  inscribed  the  name  of  King 
Dungi,  King  of  Ur,  2750  B.  C.  Although  nothing  but  the 
name  was  legible,  yet  it  proved  conclusively  that  we  were 
excavating  a  city,  and  not  a  modern  Arab  ruin,  and  that  the 
city  was  of  no  mean  age,  for  almost  on  the  surface  were  the 
remains  of  a  temple  constructed  4,G50  years  ago.  Indeed, 
this  brick  and  others  from  the  same  wall  were,  with  a  very 


Snap  Shots  In  and  About  the  Plant  of  the  Kessler  Brick  and  Sewer  Pipe  Company,  Helena,  Mont. 


on  a  Taplin-Rice  steam  press.  An  additional  story  will  proba¬ 
bly  be  added  to  the  dryhouse  in  the  very  near  future.  Other¬ 
wise,  the  plant  is  in  every  way  satisfactory.  The  ware  is 
burned  in  round  down-draft  kilns,  of  which  there  are  five, 
ranging  from  2  to  29  feet  in  diameter;  two  stacks  serve  for 
the  five  kilns,  the  flues  of  the  stacks  being  divided  so  that 
two  kilns  can  be  burned  in  either  stack  at  the  same  time.  The 
common  brick  are  burned  in  clamps,  coal  being  used  as  fuel. 
It  is  rather  expensive,  costing  $3.75  per  ton,  but  it  is  a  good 
grade  of  coal.  He  expressed  regret  at  having  missed  the  last 
convention  or  two,  and  promised  to  be  on  hand  the  coming 
winter,  if  possible,  wherever  the  National  Convention  may  be 
held. 


Don’t  let  good  machinery  that  has  been  discarded  rust  out 
in  the  scrap  pile.  Put  a  card  in  The  Clay-Worker’s  “For  Sale” 
columns  and  find  a  purchaser. 


few  exceptions,  the  most  recent  inscriptions  discovered  at 
Bismya. 

“This  brick  inscription  was  but  a  forerunner  of  others 
more  ancient  which  were  soon  to  follow.  Just  beneath  it 
appeared  a  short  inscription  of  Naram  Sin,  the  son  of  the 
famous  Sargon,  who,  according  to  Nebonidus,  lived  about 
3,800  B.  C.,  but  to  the  Assyriologists  of  a  few  years  ago  was 
a  mythical  character.  Less  than  a  meter  below  a  structure 
4,650  years  old  was,  therefore,  another  a  thousand  years  older. 

“The  trenches  were  dug  into  the  hill  until  the  side  of  the 
lower  stage  of  the  tower  was  reached,  and  then  continued 
about  the  wall  in  the  hopes  of  finding  a  doorway.  Shafts 
were  sunk  at  the  corners,  and  at  less  than  a  meter  below  the 
stratum  of  Sargon  and  Naram  Sin  we  came  upon  a  platform 
of  a  temple  built  of  plano-convex  bricks,  in  shape  like  a  loaf 
of  bread,  flat  on  the  bottom  and  rounded  at  the  top.  These 
bricks  also  found  in  the  very  oldest  strata  at  Telloh  and 
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Nippur,  had  been  assigned  by  Assyriologists  to  a  period  not 
far  from  4500  B.  C.  My  own  subsequent  discoveries  at  Bis- 
mya  confirmed  this  opinion.” 

NEED  OF  FIREPROOF  COUNTRY  HOMES. 


VC  SCRiven  cm, 


HE  CONSTRUCTION  of  fireproof  country 
homes  represents  the  highest  development 
of  modern  architectural  and  engineering  art, 
for  it  requires  the  blending  of  the  artistic 
and  beautiful  with  the  substantial  and  en¬ 
during.  The  destruction  of  country  homes 
by  fire  forms  a  sad  chapter  in  the  history 
of  the  modern  evolution  of  the  home;  but  the  loss  of  the 
houses  probably  represents  less  actual  sorrow  than  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  interior  furnishings  and  personal  treasures. 
A  man  spends  a  lifetime  of  travel  and  study  in  the  collection 
of  rare  curios,  pictures  and  art  treasures  only  to  place  them 
in  a  wooden  shell,  which  within  a  few  hours  may  burn  to 
the  ground.  No  money  compensation  can  replace  such  price¬ 
less  possessions,  and  the  insurance  money  is  a  poor  return 
for  what  represented  so  many  years  of  toil  and  pleasure  to 


collect. 

The  country  home  need  no  longer  be  built  of  wood,  nor  of 
other  flimsy  material  to  invite  disaster.  The  age  of  fireproof 
homes  has  come  for  the  country  as  well  as  for  the  city — 
for  the  poor  as  well  as  for  the  rich.  Two  things  have  hereto¬ 
fore  militated  against  the  general  construction  of  fireproof 
homes  outside  of  large  towns  and  cities.  One  has  been  the 
cost,  and  the  other  the  question  of  artistic  excellence.  Both 
of  these  objections  are  removed  through  the  invention  and 
construction  of  fireproof  materials  which  are  cheap  in  price 
and  can  be  made  artistic  in  treatment. 

A  country  hotise  can  be  built  of  modern  fireproof  ma¬ 
terial  at  a  cost  not  much  greater  than  that  required  for  a 
wooden  house,  and  the  architectural  features  need  in  no  way 
be  sacrificed  in  the  interests  of  permanency.  Fireproof  tile 
or  burnt  clay  material  is  molded  in  all  the  forms  and  shapes 
demanded  by  architects,  so  that  any  design  can  be  followed 
closely.  The  artistic  effect  may  be  quite  as  beautiful  in  such 
a  structure  as  though  the  house  was  made  entirely  of  wood. 
The  cost  of  hollow  tiling  for  house  construction  purposes  has 
steadily  declined  in  recent  years  in  about  the  same  proportion 
as  the  price  of  lumber  has  advanced.  The  employment  of 
labor-saving  machinery  for  molding  and  drying  the  clay  tiles 
has  worked  changes  in  the  industry  that  promise  great  things 
for  the  future. 

A  number  of  houses  have  recently  been  completed  in  Pitts¬ 
burg  which  are  fireproof  and  ready  for  occupancy;  they  cost 
$4,500  each.  Before  the  contracts  were  let,  open  bids  were 
made  for  their  construction,  and  the  lowest  of  these  for  wood 
in  place  of  fireproof  material  were  $4,000  and  $4,125. 

In  Washington  a  fireproof  house  that  cost  $5,186  had  one 
bid  for  the  old-fashioned  wood  framing  at  $5,875,  reversing  in 
this  case  the  general  idea  of  the  cost  of  the  two  classes  of 
houses.  As  a  rule,  however,  the  fireproof  house  cost  from 
five  to  eight  per  cent,  more  than  wood  frame  houses  in  the 
country.  This  may  be  figured  out  as  follows:  The  ordinary 
floors  of  rough  wooden  timber,  with  twelve-inch  joists  and 
a  top  floor  of  finished  pine,  costs  about  twenty-eight  cents  a 
square  foot.  This  is  the  kind  of  floor  used  in  the  cheapest  class 
of  dwellings. 

In  higher  class  city  houses  a  couple  of  inches  of  cinder 
concrete  are  placed  between  the  floors  to  deaden  sounds,  and 
a  narrow  strip  maple  flooring  put  down  instead  of  pine.  This 
brings  the  cost  up  to  about  forty  cents  a  square  foot.  Simi¬ 
larly  partitions  of  two-by-four  wood  stud,  with  wood  lathing, 
both  sides  and  plastered,  costs  about  twenty  cents  a  square 
foot.  Such  prices  differ  somewhat  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  according  to  the  price  of  lumber. 

Fireproof  construction  of  heavy  tile  flooring,  finished  with 


incombustible  plastic  flooring,  such  as  granolithic  or  asbesto- 
lithic,  with  the  under  side  of  the  floor  plastered,  costs  from 
twenty-six  to  thirty  cents  per  square  foot.  This  means  the 
very  best  work,  finished  in  the  most  approved  style.  If  mod¬ 
ern  hollow  tiles  are  used  for  the  partitions  and  plastered  both 
sides,  the  average  cost  will  not  exceed  twenty  cents  per  square 
foot.  Such  floor  and  partitions  will  be  not  only  fireproof,  but 
practically  sound-proof  and  vermin-proof.  Brick  and  terra 
cotta  exterior  walls  cost  a  little  more  than  wood,  and  this 
part  of  the  house  would  raise  the  average  price  five  per  cent, 
higher,  except  in  localities  where  brick  and  terra  cotta  ma¬ 
terials  are  cheap.  In  a  number  of  the  states  manufacturers 
of  both  brick  and  terra  cotta  building  material  guarantee  to 
supply  their  products  at  the  same  cost  per  square  foot  as 
good  seasoned  lumber. 

The  general  comfort  of  the  modern  country  fireproof  home 
must  be  considered.  This  is  no  unimportant  feature  of  the 
new  field  of  architecture.  The  housewife  will  appreciate  a 
home  whose  walls  are  practically  sound-proof,  moisture-proof, 
wind-proof  and  vermin-proof.  The  air  space  between  the  walls 
of  the  hollow  tile  deadens  sound  and  minimizes  every  jar  and 
vibration,  so  that  the  ordinary  noises  which  disturb  those 
with  sensitive  nerves  are  not  present.  Outside  noises  are  also 
lessened  to  a  degree  that  is  highly  satisfactory.  But  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  sound-proof  is  probably  of  less  importance  to  the 
country  dweller  than  to  the  city  inhabitant,  but  there  are 
other  qualities  which  appeal  to  the  rural  inhabitants. 

In  winter  the  burnt-clay  walls,  with  their  system  of  hol¬ 
low  tubes  running  between  them,  are  better  protectors  against 
wind,  snow,  rain  and  cold  than  wooden  walls,  while  in  sum¬ 
mer  the  heat  is  equally  tempered  to  a  much  greater  degree 
than  in  the  ordinary  house.  This  is  no  question  of  guess¬ 
work,  but  of  actual  test.  The  saving  on  the  coal  bill  for  heat¬ 
ing  such  a  fireproof  house  runs  from  twenty  to  thirty  per 
cent.  In  addition  to  this  the  saving  on  insurance  risks  is 
sufficient  to  form  a  considerable  item  of  economy  in  the  course 
of  a  few  years.  In  exposed  parts  of  the  country  where  the 
winter  winds  are  peculiarly  severe,  a  wooden  home  is  a  tem¬ 
porary  and  insecure  inhabitation. 

Burnt-clay  products  are  manufactured  in  a  great  variety 
of  shapes  and  sizes  for  building  purposes.  The  art  and 
science  of  today  is  converting  these  into  building  materials 
that  eclipse  anything  heretofore  invented  by  man.  Machinery 
and  improved  methods  of  manufacture  are  more  than  coun¬ 
terbalancing  any  increase  in  wages.  The  supply  of  raw  mate¬ 
rials  for  these  fireproof  materials  is  almost  unlimited;  the 
exhaustion  of  the  clay  pits  and  mines  appear  as  improbable  as 
the  exhaustion  of  our  coal  mines.  Somewhere  in  the  next 
thousand  years  or  more  there  may  be  a  dearth  in  the  avail¬ 
able  amount  of  clay  suitable  for  manufacturing  into  building 
materials.  In  the  past  twenty-five  years  lumber  has  advanced 
over  100  per  cent,  in  price,  and  in  the  next  half  century  it 
may  be  expected  to  make  an  equally  startling  change. 

The  country  home  built  of  hollow  fireproof  burnt-clay 
tiles  is  not  only  a  protection  against  fire,  but  it  serves  to  add 
permanency  and  substantial  endurance  to  the  home  which 
can  not  be  obtained  in  wooden  structures.  A  man  builds  a 
fireproof  house  for  all  time,  storing  his  art  treasures  and 
books  in  it  for  future  generations,  knowing  that  he  will  leave 
behind  him  a  visible  token  of  his  life  as  expressed  in  such 
rare  collections.  There  is  a  stimulating  ambition  to  collect 
and  gather  for  those  who  are  to  follow.  The  dread  of  fire 
thus  loses  much  of  its  terror.  Modern  fireproof  buildings 
properly  constructed  facing  lakes  and  the  ocean  have  amply 
proved  the  superiority  of  this  mode  of  building.  In  the  sum¬ 
mer  season  the  heat  enters  the  house  much  slower  when 
built  of  hollow  tile.  Summer  cottages  built  by  the  seashore 
are  thus  made  cooler  in  hot  weather  and  less  liable  to  dete- 
rioriation  by  the  salt  air.  The  saving  in  paint  in  such  cot¬ 
tages  is  an  item  of  no  insignificant  importance. 

From  a  sanitary  point  of  view  the  fireproof  structure  is 


pre-eminently  desirable.  Any  overflow  of  sewage,  water 
from  drain  pipes  or  waste  fluids  of  any  kind  can  be  carried 
away  without  staining  and  soaking  into  woodwork.  In  the 
case  of  contagious  diseases  the  tile  walls  offer  no  lodgment 
for  germs,  and  when  the  sick  rooms  are  properly  cleaned  and 
disinfected  the  house  is  as  pure  and  healthful  as  though  sick¬ 
ness  had  never  visited  it. 

The  modern  fireproof  private  residence  in  the  country  is 
built  without  expensive  steel  and  iron  framing.  It  is  the 
elimination  of  the  steel  part  that  has  made  it  possible  to 
construct  private  residences  at  a  cost  no  greater  than  that  of 
wood.  While  the  large  city  houses  and  commercial  build¬ 
ings  require  the  steel  framwork  supports,  the  country  house 
is  spread  over  so  much  ground,  and  offers  so  little  actual  re¬ 
sistance  surface  to  the  high  winds,  that  its  stability  and  per¬ 
manency  are  not  weakened  by  the  absence  of  steel  columns 
and  frames. 

Both  the  partitions  and  outer  walls  are  built  of  hollow 
tile,  which  are  locked  together  by  modern  inventions  so  that 
they  are  more  solid  and  substantial  than  the  wooden  frames 
of  houses.  The  latter  will  warp  and  shrink,  but  the  former  do 
neither.  The  floors  are  also  built  of  hollow  tile,  supported 
on  the  partitions  of  the  same  material  and  joined  together  at 
the  ends,  corners  and  sides  by  steel  interlocking  inventions 
which  make  a  perfectly  indestructible  joint.  With  the  floors 
forming  a  solid  block  of  hollow  tiling  that  are  absolutely  fire¬ 
proof,  dust-proof,  sound-proof  and  vermin-proof,  the  home  be¬ 
comes  a  permanent  structure  that  may  well  be  termed  inde¬ 
structible  and  imperishable.  From  the  roof  to  the  basement 
the  building  is  built  of  fireproof  tiling,  and  a  conflagration 
once  started  in  it  could  be  easily  confined  to  a  single  room. 

It  may  not  be  desirable  to  preserve  the  same  precaution 
in  a  private  residence  as  in  a  public  one,  and  the  equipment 
of  the  interior  can  be  made  to  suit  individual  tastes.  It  is 
generally  sufficient  that  the  walls,  roof  and  partitions  are  made 
of  fireproof  material.  The  furnishings  of  the  interior  can 
then  take  whatever  form  and  character  desired.  Wood  trim, 
doors,  closets  and  dadoes  can  relieve  any  austerity  of  design 
that  may  have  been  imparted  to  the  rooms  by  the  fireproof 
material.  But  even  this  is  unnecessary.  Perfect  imitations 
of  wood  carving  are  made  for  trim,  doors,  ceiling  and  dadoes, 
so  that  it  would  require  almost  an  expert  to  detect  the  dif¬ 
ference.  Both  warmth  and  artistic  beauty  may  be  obtained 
in  using  fireproof  material  and  metal  for  nearly  every  part 
of  the  interior  trim.  Metal-lined  fireproof  doors  are  manu¬ 
factured  to  imitate  carved  wooden  ones,  and  they  open  and 
close  with  as  much  ease  and  noiselessness  as  those  built  of 
hard  or  soft  wood.  Metal  ceiling  that  are  as  artistic  in  effect 
as  any  designed  in  plaster  are  attached  to  the  overhead  tiling, 
and  they  have  the  advantage  of  never  falling  or  cracking, 
while  in  times  of  fire  they  would  offer  a  stout  resistance 
to  the  spread  of  any  flames. 

The  old,  flimsy,  wooden  fire-traps  of  country  homes  are 
thus  nearing  the  end  of  their  reign,  and  from  the  cities  the 
craze  for  building  fireproof,  permanent  structures  will  quickly 
extend  to  the  country.  In  the  next  decade  the  building  of 
anything  except  fireproof  residences  may  become  prohibitive 
within  the  corporate  limits  of  a  city,  as  to-day  it  is  to  construct 
anything  but  houses  of  brick  and  stone.  Similar  building  laws 
may  not  be  adopted  in  the  country  districts,  but  as  a  matter 
of  self-protection  and  self-interest  the  individual  builder  will 
learn  to  resort  to  such  perpetuation  of  his  home  structure 
more  and  more  as  he  realizes  its  value. — George  E.  Walsh,  in 
The  Architectural  Record. 


A  NEW  POST-BOOK. 


Something  entirely  new  and  unique,  on  which  you  can 
write  your  letter,  and  at  the  same  time  it  will  give  the  re¬ 
cipient  a  set  of  Beautiful  Views,  of  American  Scenery,  such 
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as  a  view  of  the  great  double-deck  ferryboats  in  New  York 
harbor,  scenes  on  the  lovely  rivers  of  the  East,  Lake  Chau¬ 
tauqua,  Cambridge  Springs,  and  Saegertown,  Pa.,  Niagara 
Falls,  the  Genesee  Falls,  the  wonderful  Starrucca  Viaduct,  etc. 
A  very  attractive  little  Post-Book,  and  worth  sending  for. 
A  copy  will  be  mailed  free  by  addressing  Jas.  D.  Brown, 

825  Garfield  Building,  Cleveland,  O. 


THE  “PERFECT”  ROLLING  KILN  DOOR. 

A  device  that  is  destined  to  fill  a  long-felt  want  and  to  be 
known  as  the  “Perfect”  kiln  uoor  is  now  offered  to  the  clay¬ 
working  trade  by  the  Dunlap  Manufacturing  Company,  Dun¬ 
lap,  Ill.,  the  well-known  manufacturers  of  the  “Perfect”  clay 
screen,  as  per  advertisement  on  page  316  of  this  magazine, 
in  the  burning  of  brick  and  other  clay  wares,  there  has  always 
been  a  demand  for  a  fire  door  of  this  sort,  which,  while  simply 
constructed,  will  resist  the  action  of  heat  and  also  be  proof 
against  the  elements,  and  at  the  same  time  be  moderate  in 
cost.  All  these  points  are  covered  in  the  ‘Perfect”  kiln  door, 
which  is  clearly  illustrated  in  the  accompanying  photograph, 
a>  glance  at  which  will  tell  the  practical  burner  that  it  is  a 
model  of  simplicity,  and  he  will  wonder  why  it  had  not  been 
thought  of  long,  long  ago.  In  a  fire-door,  the  natural  re¬ 
quirements  are  resistance  to  heat  and  cold  both.  Ofttimes 


Dunlap’s  “Perfect”  Rolling  Kiln  Door. 


it  is  supject  to  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  at  the  same  time, 
so  it  must  be  constructed  of  a  material  that  will  not  go  to 
pieces  even  though  subjected  to  these  extremes.  This  is  ac¬ 
complished  in  Dunlap’s  “Perfect”  rolling  door.  As  can  be 
seen,  there  is  no  iron  that  comes  in  direct  contact  with  the 
fire.  The  firebox  front  is  simply  plain  brick  work,  the  cast¬ 
ing  across  the  front  at  the  level  of  grate  surface  serves  as  a 
tie  for  the  front,  and  also  sustains  a  fiat  course  of  firebrick 
just  inside  the  door  for  a  dead  plate,  and  also  forms  a  base 
for  rolling  the  door.  The  door  itself  is  made  of  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  fireclay  and  other  durable  materials,  prepared  es¬ 
pecially  for  the  purpose,  and  is  made  in  circular  form  so  that 
a  tire  or  band  can  be  put  about  it  and  so  prevent  the  door 
from  falling  prey  to  either  the  heat  of  the  kiln  or  to  inclem¬ 
ent  weather  to  which  it  may  be  exposed.  The  simplicity 
of  the  “Perfect”  rolling  door  is  its  chief  merit.  There  are  no 
hinges  nor  catches  of  any  sort  to  burn  or  break  off.  Many  of 
the  doors  have  already  been  introduced,  and  in  actual  use  have 
without  exception  proven  satisfactory  in  every  respect.  For 
further  particulars,  address  Dunlap  Manufacturing  Company, 
Bloomington,  Ill. 
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THE: 


HOW  A  BUCKEYE  TOWN  WAS  CHANGED  FROM  FRAME 

TO  BRICKS. 


6  AN  I  TELL  you  a  story?”  said  Dr.  Wilhelm,  as  we 
completed  the  round  of  the  kilns  after  supper  and 
were  about  ready  to  wander  homeward.  “Isn’t  there 
lots  of  untold  romance  in  connection  with  the  business  of 
burning  brick?  Isn’t  there  both  tragedy  and  humor  enough 
to  make  material  for  novels  enough  to  keep  an  ordinary 
writer  busy  for  his  lifetime?” 

“Well,  yes,  I  guess  there  is,  but  to  get  it  out  and  set  it 
down  on  paper,  or  to  tell  it  to  you  so  you  can  set  it  down 
on  paper  is  a  different  thing.  Occasionally  we  have  a  little 
tragedy,  but  we  are  anxious  to  forget  it  all  as  soon  as  we 
can,  and  we  also  have  our  little  fun,  our  humorous  scrapes 
and  our  jokes,  but  I  don’t  know  that  many  of  them  amount  to 
enough  to  be  worth  while  or  be  interesting  to  the  general 
public.  It  is  a  funny  thing,  this  joke  business,  and  sometimes 
it  gets  serious,  too,  and  when  it  does  the  only  time  we  see 
the  joke  is  before  it  is  perpetrated. 

“Did  I  ever  tell  you  about  Lon  Packard’s  joke  that  looked 
like  a  joke  at  first  but  got  to  be  a  mighty  serious  matter 
before  it  was  done  with?  And,  most  people  don’t  know  yet 
that  it  was  ever  a  joke.  Lon  done  it  to  get  even.  Somebody 
strung  him  in  great  shape  the  first  of  April  one  year  and  he 
couldn’t  find  out  who  it  was  to  save  his  neck,  though  he  spent 
a  whole  month  pumping  around  among  the  boys  who  had  a 
habit  of  loafing  around  Joe  White’s  livery  stable  on  Sunday 
afternoons.  A  livery  stable  in  a  country  town  is  the  greatest 
loafing  place  in  the  world,  and  when  there  is  anything  doing 
or  to  be  doing  in  town,  from  a  dog  fight  to  a  circus  you  can 
hear  about  it  first  at  the  livery  stable,  and  you  can  also  hear 
every  bit  of  gossip  that  is  going  on  in  town,  and  Joe  White’s 
place  was  so  noted  in  this  way  that  Gus  Whitman,  who  run 
a  weekly  paper,  used  to  get  all  the  news  just  by  loafing  around 
there  evenings  and  Sunday  afternoons. 

“But,  to  get  back  to  Lon’s  joke,  after  pumping  around  for 
about  a  month  trying  to  find  out  who  it  was  that  April-fooled 
him,  so  as  to  get  even,  he  finally  became  possessed  of  a  bright 
idea  which  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  to  put  up  a  job 
on  all  the  marriageable  boys  and  men  in  his  set,  feeling  sure 
that  by  doing  this  he  would  get  even  with  the  right  one,  and 
incidentally  have  a  lot  of  fund  in  the  end.  So  Lon  makes  him 
a  list  of  all  the  names  he  wants  and  then  he  takes  Gus  Whit¬ 
man,  the  newspaper  man,  into  his  confidence  and  they  have  a 
session  with  Gus’s  printer,  who  was  migratory,  and  a  more  or 
less  debilitated  hull,  who  had  been  floating  around  for  years, 
but  had  lodged  here  long  enough  to  begin  to  look  like  a 
man,  and  become  pretty  well  known  in  the  community  under 
the  convenient  but  noncommittal  name  of  “Shop.”  Shop  was 
taken  into  the  game,  because  he  had,  along  with  other  ac¬ 
complishments,  an  ability  to  write  an  excellent  feminine  hand 
with  a  pen,  a  hand  that  was  entirely  unknown  to  the  local 
community,  who  as  a  rule  saw  Shop’s  writings  only  in  printed 
form  in  the  weekly  paper.  They  furnished  Shop  with  the 
copy  for  a  letter  which  was  to  be  written  to  every  man  on 
the  list,  the  substance  without  the  name  being  as  follows: 

Dear  Sir: — It  has  been  brought  to  our  attention  that  your 
conduct  of  late  has  not  been  all  it  should  be.  You  are  said  to 
be  keeping  company  with  questionable  characters,  and  we 
are  asked  to  advise  you  that  you  must  mend  your  ways  if 
you  wish  to  be  recognized  by  the  respectable  ladies  of  this 


community  and  to  be  invited  to  regular  social  functions.  We 
hope  you  will  not  take  offense  at  this  but  see  your  way  to 
reforming  your  habits.  Very  respectfully, 

The  Committee. 

“Now,  a  practical  joke  is  something  like  a  man  learning 
to  ride  a  bicycle.  It  furnishes  a  little  fun  and  don’t  do  much 
damage  to  anybody  else  as  long  as  it’s  got  the  whole  street 
to  itself,  but  when  there  are  other  people  and,  other  things 
doing,  which  there  always  is,  it  is  a  lucky  joke  that  gets 
through  without  making  trouble.  The  first  trouble  with  this 
one  started  from  the  fact  that  right  on  the  heels  of  these 
letters  some  of  the  lady  church  workers  of  the'  town  started 
around  to  raise  funds  for  some  purpose,  and  this  committee 
of  ladies  following  right  on  the  footsteps  of  these  letters, 
calling  on  some  of  the  boys  who  received  letters  and  did  not 
receive  them  very  kindly,  met  with  some  pretty  sharp  talk 
that  put  them  a  little  out  of  humor  and  did  not  improve  the 
tempers  of  the  boys  that  did  the  talking.  Of  course,  the 
ladies  were  innocent,  and  it  was  not  long  before  they  were 
properly  indignant,  too,  at  the  treatment  they  were  receiving, 
and;  inside 'of  three  days  they  were  ready  to  go  on  the  war¬ 
path  for  whatever  was  causing  the  trouble,  only  they  didn’t 
know  just  what  it  was.  If  they  had  known  just  what  it  was, 
the  matter  would  have  been  very  simple,  and  Lon’s  joke 
would  have  come  to  an  end  in  a  little  while,  but  there  was 
something  mysterious  about  it,  and  nothing  will  stir  the 
women  folk  up  quicker  than  to  find  a  mystery,  and  when  they 
find  a  mystery  you  can  bet  on  it  they  are  going  to  find  a 
solution  mighty  soon  or  jump  to  a  conclusion.  So  wheh 
Shop  saw  the  things  were  going,  he  told  Gus  and  Lon  that 
they  must  print  something  in  the  paper  that  would  serve  to 
explain  without  exposing  anybody,  or  else  there  would  be  an 
explosion  in  town  soon.  ‘I  know  these  women  folk,’  said  he, 
‘I  have  had  three  of  them  in  my  time,  and  there’s  no  use  to 
argue,  let  things  go  to  take  care  of  themselves,  for  when  they 
get  their  war  paint  on  something  is  going  to  happen,  and  we 
have  either  got  to  checkmate  it  by;  a  nice  little  piece  in  the 
paper  to  smooth  it  over  or  I’m  going  to  leave  town,  for  you 
won’t  get  me  mixed  up  in  a  deal  with  women  on  the  war 
path.’ 

“The  women  were  not  waiting  for  any  explanation,  how¬ 
ever,  but  were  getting  busy,  and  that  is  where  Shop  over¬ 
looked  one  bet.  He  seems  to  have  forgotten  that  it  is  not 
a  part  of  the  feminine  make  up  to  wait  for  explanations. 
Whoever  heard,  for  example,  of  her  waiting  for  a  man  to  ex¬ 
plain  when  he  came  home  late  at  night?  His  better  half  gets 
busy,  has  her  say  and  lets  him  wait  until  next  day  or  some 
other  time  to  do  his  explaining.  They  had  a  sort  of  police¬ 
man  to  go  to  with  their  troubles  in  the  person  of  Felix,  the 
town  marshal,  who  was  something  of  a  gallant  as  well  as 
a  dignitary  of  the  law.  ‘Well,  now,’  said  he,  when  they  told 
him  about  it,  ‘when  there’s  trouble,  sav’in  your  presence,  there 
is  most  always  a  woman  or  two  at  the  bottom  of  it.  You 
will  observe  that  I  have  not  said  lady,  and  what  I  am  think¬ 
ing  of  this  blissed  minute  is  a  coople  of  disgraceful  mimbers 
of  the  feminine  race  which  it  has  been  my  painful  duty  to 
arrist,  and  they  are  now  getting  sober  and  raising  the  divil 
generally  in  the  calaboose.  I  am  not  mentioning  any  names 
of  young  gentlemen  in  town  yez  understand,  because  boys  will 
be  boys,  but  right  there,’  says  he,  ‘in  the  calaboose  is  the  seat 
of  your  trouble*  and  it’s  myself  that  believes  that  when  you 
get  rid  of  them  you  will  be  rid  of  your  troubles,  too.’ 

Then,  as  the  committee  of  ladies  went  their  way  with  a 
view  to  calling  a  metting  of  the  ladies  of  the  town  to  see 
what  could  be  done,  Felix  muttered  to  himself,  ‘faith,  and  it’s 
a  good  stroke  of  diplomacy  you  made  that  time,  Felix,  me  boy; 
for  it’s  meself  that’s  got  two  wayward  girls  locked  up  in  the 
calaboose  and  don’t  know  what  to  do  with  them,  and  it  is 
likewise  myself  that  would  be  glad  to  turn  them  over  to  the 
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tender  mercies  of  the  ladies  and  wash  me  hands  of  the  whole 
business.’ 

“The  next  night  following  the  day  that  all  this  happened 
and  in  blissful  ignorance  of  the  powder  mine  that  was  being 
laid  by  circumstances,  I  was  down  here  making  the  round 
of  the  kilns  just  as  we  have  been,  doing  to-night,  only  there 
was  not  so  many  kilns  as  there  are  now,  and  the  brick  busi¬ 
ness  was  on  rather  a  small  scale.  When  I  got  through  with 
my  rounds  and  started  back  to  town  I  met  a  great  bunch  of 
people,  mostly  ladies,  and  there  were  also  a  few  men  in  the 
crowd,  going  out  the  road  by  the  kilns,  and  they  were  not 
much  more  than  out  of  sight  when  I  met  a  gang  of  tough 
youngsters  that  make  up  what  I  guess  you  would  term  the 
hoodlum  element,  several  of  whom  ran  up  to  me  and  stared 
in  my  face  to  make  sure  of  my  identity,  and  they  were  carry¬ 
ing  various  implements  of  warfare,  from  brickbats  to  revolv¬ 
ers,  and  were  in  such  an  excited  state  generally  that  I  knew 
there  was  trouble  up  of  some  kind.  I  went  up  to  the  livery 
stable  to  find  out  what  was  up,  but  just  before  I  arrived  there 
Gus  met  me  and  took  me  for  a  walk  up  the  railroad.  ‘Doc,’ 
says  he,  after  we  got  out  of  the  edge  of  the  town,  ‘can  you 
keep  your  mouth  shut?  I  am  just  bursting  to  tell  somebody, 
and  am  going  to  tell  you,  but  you  must  keep  still  until  every¬ 
thing  blows  over.’  Then  he  ups  and  tells  me  about  this  joke 
and  ‘now,  Doc,’  he  says,  ‘things  are  getting  serious.  That  big 
party  you  met  going  down  the  road  is  a  sort  of  whitecapping 
expedition,  and  its  tar  and  feathers  to-night,  and  may  be 
worse  to  follow,  especially  if  that  gang  of  hoodlums  catch  up 
with  the  whitecap  brigade,  for  it  is  on  a  rescue  mission. 
Felix  has  given  that  whitecap  crowd  the  keys  to  the  cala¬ 
boose  and  the  chances  are  that  he  has  turned  lose  more  trouble 
than  forty  men  can  stop.  Ordinarily  it  would  not  amount  to 
much,  but  the  way  everything  has  worked  out,  it  looks  pretty 
serious  all  around,  and  while  I  will  try  to  make  some  expla¬ 
nation  that  will  sooth  the  nerves  of  the  people  in  the  next 
issue  of  the  paper,  it  won’t  never  do  to  tell  everything  we 
know  right  now.’ 

“I  had  not  more  than  got  to  sleep  till  a  railway  engine 
which  had  stopped  for  coal  and  water,  sounded  the  fire  alarm, 
and  before  daylight  the  main  business  district  of  the  town  was 
in  ashes.  Apparently  some  of  those  hoodlums  had  started  the 
fire  right  at  the  calaboose,  either  setting  this  structure  itself 
on  fire,  which  was  a  frame  building,  or  else  starting  a  fire 
in  some  empty  dry  goods  boxes  and  things  which  were  piled 
in  a  lot  next  to  it,  but  no  one  was  ever  able  to  find  out  posi¬ 
tively  where  and  how  the  fire  started,  for  when  it  was  dis¬ 
covered  it  was  too  far  along  to  be  controlled,  and  it  soon 
wiped  out  the  center  of  the  town  which  was  made  up  of  frame 
buildings  built  close  together,  and  in  that  fire  Gus  lost  his 
newspaper  plant  and  practically  everything  else  except  the 
clothes  he  wore. 

“How  is  that?  Did  they  ever  punish  any  body? 

“Well,  the  only  people  that  I  know  of  that  got  punished 
were  the  insurance  people,  for  they  were  the,  only  ones  that 
could  be  got  at,  and  I  guess  you  would  not  exactly  call  that 
punishment,  but  they  did  have  to  furnish  the  money  to  re¬ 
build  the  town,  and  in  the  excitement  of  the  burning  and  of 
the  rebuilding  everybody  gradually  forgot  about  the  original 
trouble.  Gus  took  Shop  off  to  the  city  with  him  when  he 
went  to  buy  a  new  printing  outfit  and  got  him  a  job  in  a 
newspaper  office  there  so  as  to  have  him  out  of  the  way,  and 
Felix,  the  marshal,  was  transported  by  some  one  to  some  un¬ 
known  section  of  the  country,  and  as  no  one  felt  any  special 
need  for  him  there  was  no  special  effort  made  to  try  and  locate 
him  or  to  try  and  punish  him  for  his  breech  of  duty  in  sur¬ 
rendering  the  keys  of  the  calaboose  to  the  whitecap  party. 
In  the  end,  as  Gus  said  in  the  next  issue  of  the  paper,  it 
would  prove  to  be  a  good  thing  for  the  town,  a  sort  of  bless¬ 
ing  in  disguise,  for  it  led  to  the  erection  of  nice  brick  struct¬ 
ures  to  take  the  place  of  many  of  the  old  frame  buildings 


which  were  such  fire  traps  that  they  were  a  continual  menace 
to  both  property  and  life,  and  after  the  inconvenience  of  re¬ 
building  was  over,  practically  everybody  agreed  to  this  idea. 
One  thing  Gus  never  did  do  in  his  paper  though,  was  to  allude 
in  any  way  to  Lon’s  joke,  or  make  any  reference  whatever  to 
the  trouble  that  followed,  which  leads  me  to  believe  that 
while  editors  may  print  a  few  things  they  don’t  know,  they 
know  a  whole  lot  more  things  that  they  don’t  print. 


THE  CEMENT  MATERIALS  AND  INDUSTRY  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES. 

Mr.  Edwin  C.  Eckel,  of  the  United  States  Geological  Sur¬ 
vey,  has  just  completed  a  report  on  the  cement  materials  and 
industry  of  the  United  States.  In  view  of  the  phenomenally 
rapid  growth  of  the  cement  industry  within  recent  years,  the 
publication  of  this  report  is  exceptionally  timely.  In  collect¬ 
ing  data  for  it,  Mr.  Eckel  visited  every  district  in  which  ce¬ 
ment  is  produced  and  examined  nearly  every  plant  in  opera¬ 
tion.  Information  relating  to  undeveloped  deposits  of  cement 
materials  was  obtained  by  personal  examination  and  from  the 
published  and  unpublished  work  of  other  geologists.  The  dis¬ 
cussion  is  in  four  parts,  the  first  relating  to  the  materials  and 
manufacture  of  Portland  cement,  the  second  to  Portland 
cement  resources  of  the  United  States,  the  third  to  natural  ce¬ 
ment  resources  of  the  United  States,  and  the  fourth  to  the 
materials  and  manufacture  of  Puzzolan  or  slag  cement. 

Few  people  realize  how  manifold  are  the  uses  of  cement. 
In  its  importance  to  our  present  civilization  it  is  surpassed 
among  mineral  products  only  by  iron,  coal  and  oil.  In  rate 
of  increase  in  annual  production  during  the  last  decade  even 
these  three  products  can  not  be  compared  with  it.  In  1890 
the  total  production  of  Portland  cement  in  the  United  States 
was  335,500  barrels,  valued  at  $439,050;  in  1903  it  exceeded 
22,000,000  barrels,  while  the  value  was  over  $27,000,000. 

Mr.  Eckel’s  report  has  been  prepared  in  order  to  give  in¬ 
formation  on  cement  materials  to  two  classes  of  persons. 
First,  owners  of  lands  on  which  marl,  limestone,  or  clay  de¬ 
posits  are  found  often  inquire  whether  a  given  material  is 
suitable  for  Portland  cement  manufacture.  In  response  to 
such  questions  Mr.  Eckel  has  attempted  to  describe  the  chem¬ 
ical  and  physical  properties  which  a  Portland  cement  mate¬ 
rial  must  have,  and  also  to  show  that  the  value  of  cement 
material  depends  almost  entirely  upon  location  with  respect 
to  fuel  supply,  transportation,  routes  and  markets.  Second, 
cement  manufacturers  or  those  wishing  to  engage  in  the 
cement  industry  often  inquire  concerning  the  localities  in 
some  given  State  or  group  of  States  where  cement  materials 
will  probably  be  found  and  desire  information  in  advance  of 
actual  testing  concerning  the  physical  and  chemical  character 
of  the  materials.  That  portion  of  the  report  which  deals  with 
the  cement  resources  of  the  separate  States  is  designed  to 
furnish  information  of  this  character.  The  report  is  intended 
to  be  primarily  a  discussion  of  cement  material,  not  a  manual 
of  cement  manufacture,  or  a  guide  to  testing  or  utilizing 
cement  materials,  and  is  presented  in  order  to  make  the  sub¬ 
ject  clear  to  the  great  number  of  people  who  are  interested 
in  the  condition  and  growth  of  this  important  industry. 

It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  no  single  book  has  been  pub¬ 
lished  which  adequately  summarizes  the  conditions  of  the 
modern  cement  industry  in  America.  In  the  present  bulletin 
consideration  of  the  technologic  and  financial  features  of  the 
lime  and  cement  industries  has  been  subordinated  to  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  geology  and  of  the  distribution  of  the  raw  ma¬ 
terials. 

This  report,  which  is  listed  as  Bulletin  No.  243  among  the 
Survey’s  publications,  is  issued  for  gratuitous  distribution. 

The  machine  which  does  not  answer  your  purpose  may  be 
just  what  some  one  else  needs.  Tell  the  “needee”  about  it  in 
a  card  in  the  “For  Sale”  columns  of  The  Clay-Worker. 
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First  Clay,  Cement  and  Sandlime  Industry  Exposition. — 

The  first  exposition  of  this  kind  was  opened  August  4  in  Ber¬ 
lin  under  the  auspices  of  the  Clay,  Cement  and  Sand-Lime  In¬ 
dustry  Association.  The  number  of  exhibitors  was  great, 
and  the  exposition  was  well  attended. — D.  Topf.  and  Z.  7*. 
No.  63.  1905. 

Standard  Tests  for  Roofing  Tiles. — In  the  last  annual 
meeting  of  the  German  Roofing  Tile  Manufacturers  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  standard  tests  for  roofing  tiles  was  very  thoroughly 
discussed.  Mr.  Cramer  had  made  some  very  interesting  ex¬ 
periments,  and  also  formulated  some  rules  for  testing  roofing 
tiles.  In  the  general  discussion  it  was  found  that  the  tests 
made  so  far  did  not  fully  satisfy  all  requirements,  and  it 
was  voted  to  postpone  the  adoption  of  the  rules  for  standard 
tests  until  next  year. — D.  Topf.  and  Z.  Z.  No.  58.  1905. 


Watersmoking  in  Continuous  Kilns. — Mr.  Spitta,  in  a  pa¬ 
per  before  the  German  Society  of  Clay,  Cement  and  Lime 
Manufacturers,  described,  with  drawings,  the  different  pro¬ 
cesses  in  use  for  the  watersmoking  of  continuous  kilns.  Of 
the  different  systems,  of  which  there  are  in  existence  about 
eighty,  he  selected  thirteen  of  the  best,  and  shows  the  different 
ways  in  which  the  hot  air  for  watersmoking  travels  through 
the  chambers.  While  every  system  has  some  advantages, 
the  best  way  of  producing  an  even  watersmoking  is  by  divid¬ 
ing  the  hot  air  over  the  bottom  of  the  chambers,  and  using 
the  updraft  system. — Tonind  Z.  No.  83.  1905. 


Lead  Glazes  for  Cooking  Utensils. — The  lead  question 
which  originated  in  England  years  ago  has  now  also  pre¬ 
sented  itself  in  Germany.  A  new  law  against  the  use  of 
lead  glazes  has  gone  into  effect,  and  many  manufacturers 
have  already  felt  the  consequences.  The  potters  of  Saar- 
bruecken  have  been  arrested,  as  it  was  found  that  their 
cooking  utensils,  when  boiled  with  a  four  per  cent,  solution 
of  acetic  acid,  did  give  indications  of  the  presence  of  lead. 
Inasmuch  as  the  formula  of  their  glazes  has  been  in  practice 
for  years,  the  potters  are  at  a  loss  to  know  what  to  do  in  order 
to  prevent  rearresting. — Ker.  Rundschau.  No.  28.  1905. 


Screening  Without  Screens. — The  dust  usually  produced 
by  grinding  all  kinds  of  materials,  and  specially  clays,  is  a 
source  of  much  complaint  and  trouble.  The  screening  of  the 
ground  material  is  another  difficulty  which  will  give  trouble. 
The  Machinery  Foundry  Company,  Pfeiffer  Bros.,  in  Kaisers¬ 
lautern,  has  designed  a  ball  mill  with  fan  separator,  which 
omits  the  screen  entirely.  The  principal  advantage  of  this 
system  is  the  constant  amount  of  fine  material  which  this 
machine  will  produce.  The  space  occupied  is  only  one-half 
of  the  ordinary  screen  space.  The  capacity  of  such  machine 
is  from  100  to  126  tons  per  hour,  while  with  the  old  direct 
screen  arrangement  the  output  of  the  ball  mill  was  less  than 
half. — D.  Topf.  and  Z.  Z..  No.  63.  1905. 


Porosity  and  Frost  Resistance  of  Bricks. — The  prevailing 
idea  about  these  qualities  is  that  a  brick  with  high  percent¬ 
age  of  porosity  will  crack  or  burst  when  soaked  with  water 
and  afterwards  exposed  to  a  freezing  temperature,  due  to  the 
expansion  of  the  water  when  changing  to  ice.  This  defect  will 
show  itself  plainer  the  higher  the  percentage  of  absorption. 
The  conclusions  usually  following  such  arguments  are  that  a 
brick  with  moderate  porosity  is  preferable  for  building  pur¬ 


poses.  It  is,  therefore,  very  interesting  to  know  the  results 
of  experiments  made  along  this  line,  and  the  following  table 
was  published  by  the  Royal  Technical  Experiment  Station. 
The  tests  were  made  on  ten  bricks,  and  the  results  are  the 
average  of  the  obtained  data.  The  tests  constituted  a  twenty- 
five  times  freezing  and  consequently  thawing.  In  order  to 
find  the  frost  resistance  the  bricks  were  subjected  to  a  com¬ 
pression  test,  and  the  percentage  resistance  was  figured  from 
the  same.  .To  make  the  results  plain  the  bricks  were  ar¬ 
ranged  in  order  of  their  percentage  absorption,  and  in  case 
there  is  any  relationship  between  porosity  and  frost  resist¬ 
ance  the  last  columns  should  maintain  the  same  ratio  as  the 
absorption  column.  It  is  evident  from  these  results  that  these 
two  qualities  do  not  have  anything  in  common.  Increased  ab¬ 
sorption  does  not  always  mean  less  frost  resistance.  There 
are  a  few  exceptions,  but  the  main  results  are  very  irregular. 
The  least  frost  resistance  shows  No.  2  a  nearly  vitrified  brick, 
No.  8  and  No.  16  also  show  great  variations.  The  results  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  table  are  very  interesting,  as  it  shows 
high  porosity  and  high  frost  resistance.  Rather  remarkable 
is  the  increase  in  compressibility  after  freezing  in  several 
cases : 


No. 

Kind  of  Brick. 

Absorption 

percentage. 

Compression 

Before  After 
freezing. 

Percentage 

loss  of  sta¬ 

bility. 

1 

Buff  face  brick  . 

1.32 

687 

667 

—2.9 

2 

Paving  brick  . 

2.41 

764 

419 

—45.2 

3 

Paving  brick  . 

3.31 

455 

432 

—5.1 

4 

Face  brick  . 

3.50 

465 

411 

—11.6 

5 

Face  brick  . 

4.10 

1,197 

1,136 

— 5 . 1 

6 

Hardburnt  brick  . 

4.70 

508 

431 

—15.2 

7 

Buff  face  brick  . 

4.98 

375 

358 

—4.5 

8 

Face  brick  . 

5.63 

706 

517 

—26.8 

9 

Paving  brick  . 

0.80 

342 

280 

—18.1 

10 

Face  brick  . 

6.80 

227 

215 

—5.3 

11 

Red  face  brick  . 

6.84 

484 

469 

—3.1 

12 

First  class  paver  . 

6.90 

452 

411 

—8.9 

13 

Common  brick  . 

7.70 

308 

314 

+1.9 

14 

Face  and  paving  brick 

7.82 

444 

1,488 

+9.9 

15 

Common  brick  . 

8.17 

206 

211 

+2.4 

16 

Backing-up  brick  .... 

8.30 

349 

270 

—22.2 

17 

Common  brick  . 

8.30 

127 

103 

—18.9 

18 

Sewer  brick  . 

8.41 

439 

354 

—19.4 

19 

Common  brick  . 

8.50 

252 

246 

—2.4 

20 

Face  brick  . 

9.22 

374 

383 

+2.4 

21 

Common  brick  . 

9.94 

554 

423 

—23.7 

22 

Machine  paver  . 

10.60 

229 

232 

+1.3 

23 

Common  brick  . 

10.80 

397 

271 

—31.8 

24 

Face  brick  . 

11.10 

331 

310 

—6.3 

25 

Common  brick  . 

11.58 

237 

227 

—4.2 

26 

Backing-up  brick  .... 

12.24 

271 

205 

—24.3 

27 

Face  brick  . 

12.29 

251 

237 

—5.6 

28 

Face  brick  . 

12.48 

384 

315 

—17.9 

29 

Arch  brick  . 

13.20 

189 

180 

—4.7 

30 

Common  brick  . 

13.30 

85 

74 

—12.3 

31 

Common  brick  . 

13.46 

268 

277 

+3.3 

32 

Machine  brick  . 

13.60 

369 

360 

—2.4 

33 

Common  brick  . 

13.70 

2(17 

196 

—5.3 

34 

Buff  face  brick  . 

15.16 

596 

614 

+3.0 

35 

Backing-up  brick  .... 

16.31 

249 

310 

+24.4 

36 

Backing-up  brick  . 

18.85 

263 

240  * 

—8.8 

37 

Machine  brick  . 

19.54 

218 

201 

—7.8 

38 

Machine  brick  . 

19.70 

389 

356 

8  5 

39 

Backing-up  brick  .... 

22.40 

166 

172 

+3.6 

40 

Backing-up  brick  .... 

24.11 

105 

101 

—3.8 

— Tonind.  Z.  No.  77/ .  1905 


Coal  Briquettes. — In  order  to  get  an  idea  of  the  enormous 
amount  of  briquettes  used  in  Germany,  and  the  great  increase 
of  their  production,  the  following  data  of  the  coal  mine  sec¬ 
tion  Halle  will  be  of  interest.  In  1874  the  production  was 
24,752  tons,  with  13  presses,  in  1884  the  production  was 
519,186  tons,  with  95  presses,  in  1894  the  production  reached 
1,852,324  tons,  with  251  presses,  and  in  1903  the  total  produc¬ 
tion  was  5,554,924  tons,  with  484  presses.  While  in  1890  it  took 
only  2.82  tons  of  coal  to  make  a  ton  of  briquettes,  in  1903  it 
took  3.10  tons  of  coal,  which  indicates  that  the  product  is  of 
better1  quality. — Ker.  Rundschau.  No.  27.  1905. 


Written  for  Tiik  Clay-Worker. 

KANSAS  CITY  BRICK  AND  BUILDING  NEWS. 


BUILDING  ACTIVITY  in  this  city  continues 
without  abatement,  the  month  of  August  being 
the  first  August'  in  which  the  records  of  the 
superintendents  of  buildings  showed  that 
buildings  had  been  started,  the  total  value  of 
which  was  over  $1,000,000.  The  exact  figures 
for  the  month  were  $1,025,015,  as  compared 
with  $810,270  for  the  same  month  of  last  year, 
an  increase  of  $214,745.  These  permits  were 
issued  largely  for  dwellings,  200  being  for 
frame  buildings,  and  51  for  brick,  the  value  of  the  brick 
buildings  being  given  at  $383,800. 

Builders  state  that  the  use  of  vitrified  brick  for  building 
purposes  is  becoming  more  common  each  day,  and  that  hardly 
a  large  office  building  or  expensive  home  is  being  made  now 
without  being  faced  with  vitrified  brick.  The  fact  that  every 
rain  washes  off  the  soot  and  dirt  from  the  face  of  a  vitri¬ 
fied  brick,  and  leaves  no  streaks,  is  a  big  point  in  their  favor, 
for  peoplq  like  to  build  a  house  which  will  never  look  old. 
Builders  are  also  reporting  a  decided  preference  for  the  gas- 
burned  brick;  no  matter  whether  a  vitrified  brick,  a  pressed 
brick  or  a  common  brick  is  wanted,  the  preference  is  generally 
given  to  the  gas-burned  brick.  This  sentiment  has  grown  to 
such  large  proportions  here  that  the  local  brick  plants  are 
feeling  the  effect  of  it,  and  the  local  jobbers  in  gas-burned 
brick  are  kept  pretty  busy  filling  the  demand. 

This  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  gas-burned  brick  is  not 
caused  altogether  by  the  fact  that  the  people  of  this  city 
have  seen  any  superior  qualities  in  the  gas-burned  brick,  or 
even  the  builders,  as  a  general  rule,  but  it  has  been  owing  to 
a  campaign  of  education  carried  on  by  the  brick  jobbers. 
They  have  industriously  brought  forward  the  good  features 
of  a  gas-burned  brick  until  they  have  the  builders  thoroughly 
convinced  of  its  superiority.  The  same  applies  to  most  of  the 
architects,  and  the  people  at  large  are  gradually  absorbing 
the  arguments  advanced  by  these  good  salesmen. 

THE  PAVING  BRICK  SITUATION. 

There  has  been  quite  a  revival  in  the  demand  for  paving 
brick  in  the  surrounding  cities  in  the  past  month.  The  first 
part  of  this  year  showed  a  very  poor  demand  for  pavers,  but 
the  fall  season  is  opening  up  well,  with  indications  that  there 
will  be  a  good  deal  of  paving  done  before  cold  weather.  There 
is  no  demand  for  brick  pavement  here,  however,  and  the 
local  companies  are  hustling  for  the  outside  business. 

The  fact  that  the  city  has  definitely  decided  for  open 
paving  specifications  in  the  future  should  make  the  brick 
companies  get  together  and  follow  out  the  plan  of  creating 
sentiment  in  favor  of  brick,  instead  of  asphalt.  Now  that  the 
asphalt  companies  can  not  get  “Trinidad”  specified,  they  will 
probably  not  pull  together  for  some  time,  and  that  ought  to 
be  the  best  time  in  the  world  for  the  paving  brick  people  to 
get  together  and  put  men  at  work  in  the  interest  of  brick  in¬ 
stead  of  asphalt.  Then  when  the  sentiment  for  brick  paving 
is  at  the  right  point  let  them  bid  for  the  business;  all  their 
preliminary  expenses  having  been  the  same,  they  would  be  on 
an  equal  footing.  The  broad-minded  men  in  the  trade  have 
wanted  to  do  this  for  some  time,  but  the  others  can  not  see  it 
that  way.  The  broad-minded  men  see  that  it  will  be  to  their 
interest,  even  if  they  do  not  get  a  yard  of  paving,  for  it  will 
put  down  brick  instead  of  asphalt.  It  will  advertise  brick  as 
a  pavement,  here  on  the  hills,  where  it  is  the  very  best  kind 
of  a  pavement.  It  will  take  the  output  of  local  plants  for  these 
streets,  where  otherwise  this  output  would  come  into  competi¬ 
tion  with  them  at  some  other  point.  They  know'  that  the 
more  brick  paving  is  put  down  the  surer  they  are  to  get  their 
share,  while  every  yard  of  asphalt  used  is  knocking  the  brick 
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men  out  of  that  much  business.  The  asphalt  paving  com¬ 
panies  will  soon  be  together  again,  and  then  it  will  be  just  that 
much  harder  for  the  brick  men  to  get  in  on  the  work,  and  it 
is  a  pity  that  the  brick  men  can  not  now  get  in  their  good 
work. 

The  fact  that  there  has  been  so  little  paving  here  this  year 
has  caused  a  good  deal  more  competition  in  the  building 
brick  line,  as  it  has  caused  a  number  of  companies  who  would 
otherwise  have  been  contented  to  sell  paving  brick  to  go  after 
building  contracts,  and  they  have  got  them,  too. 

The  Board  of  Public  Works  has  made  another  change  in 
its  specifications,  and  knocked  out  the  Fort  Scott  cement  w'hile 
doing  it.  In  all  concrete  work,  in  paving,  etc.,  the  specifica¬ 
tions  now  read  “Standard  American  Portland  cement.”  To 
this  time  they  have  not  used  Portland  cement,  and  the  city 
engineer  made  a  stand  for  it,  and  managed  to  get  things  his 
way,  after  considerable  of  a  fight  with  the  friends  of  the 
Fort  Scott  cement,  which  has  been  used  here  for  the  past 
thirty-seven  years. 

BAD  EIRE  AT  DICKEY  CLAY  MEG.  CO.’S  PLANT. 

The  main  building  of  the  W.  S.  Dickey  Clay  Manufacturing 
Company  plant  No.  3,  located  in  this  city,  has  been  destroyed 
by  fire,  the  loss  reaching  about  $50,000,  fully  covered  by  in¬ 
surance,  and  there  will  be  a  good  deal  of  salvage. 

The  main  building  was  of  brick  construction,  and  was 
filled  with  green  pipe  ready  for  the  kilns.  The  fire  started 
in  an  elevator  shaft  from  some  unknown  cause.  It  was  not 
discovered  until  the  whole  plant  was  afire.  The  interior 
burned  fast  and  within  two  hours  was  a  total  loss.  The  north 
wall  of  the  building  fell  within  a  short  time  after  the  fire 
started.  The  south  wall  fell  later. 

The  entire  plant  was  valued  at  about  $175,000.  The  “clay 
pigeon”  plant  adjoining  the  main  building,  where  targets 
for  trapshooters  are  made,  was  not  damaged.  The  kilns,  of 
fireproof  construction,  were  also  uninjured.  They  were  filled 
with  finished  sewer  pipe,  and  represented  much  of  the  total 
value  of  the  plant.  Three  fire  companies  worked  on  the 
flames.  One  company  with  a  steamer  went  from  fire  head¬ 
quarters,  a  distance  of  four  miles.  The  water  thrown  upon 
the  fire  was  secured  from  cisterns  and  pumped  by  the  steamers. 

Fred.  L.  Dickey  said  it  was  practically  certain  that  the 
plant  would  be  rebuilt  at  once,  although  nothing  would  be 
done  until  word  came  from  W.  S.  Dickey.  In  the  meantime 
the  company  is  amply  able  to  take  care  of  its  business.  W. 
S.  Dickey  controls  a  number  of  such  plants  in  various  parts 
of  the  United  States. 

The  plant  in  the  East  bottoms  has  been  destroyed  three 
times.  It  was  first  built  in  1885.  The  tornado  of  188G  tore 
it  to  pieces.  It  was  rebuilt  and  in  1903  the  big  flood  piled 
debris  against  it  until  the  walls  gave  way.  Only  the  east 
wall  remained  standing  at  that  time  and  the  stock  was  partly 
destroyed. 

W.  S.  Dickey  was  in  Canada  at  the  time  of  the  fire,  but 
as  soon  as  he  heard  of  the  calamity,  he  came  direct  home, 
and  is  making  arrangements  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  build¬ 
ing  at  once.  New  machinery  will  then  be  installed. 

The  Roll  Brick  Company  has  moved  from  its  old  quarters 
in  the  Postal  building  to  419  New  Ridge  building. 

The  Pittsburg  Brick  Company  has  just  landed  an  order  for 
1,000,000  paving  blocks  for  use  on  the  streets  of  Little  Rock, 
Ark. 

The  plant  of  the  Gump  Brick  Company,  near  Kansas  City, 
Kas.,  is  now  closed  down. 

The  plant  of  the  Dwyer  Brick  Company  has,  been  closed 
down  several  weeks,  but  is  expected  to  start  up  again  before 
long.  K.  A.  W. 


Experience  is  a  teacher  that  has  no  set  tuition  fee,  but 
generally  manages  to  collect  a  good  price  for  every  lesson. 
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These  columns  are  open  to  all.  The  full  name  and  address 

IS  REQUIRED,  BUT  "WILL  NOT  BE  PUBLISHED  EXCEPT  WHEN  PERMISSION 

is  given.  Those  desiring  to  communicate  privately  with  any 
CORRESPONDENT  WHOSE  FULL  NAME  IS  NOT  GIVEN  CAN  DO  SO  BY  AD¬ 
DRESSING  LETTERS  CARE  OF  CLAY-WORKER. 


Expect  to  Enlarge  Plant  Next  Season. 

Editor  The  Clay-Worker: 

Enclosed  please  find  $2.50  for  my  subscription  to  The  Clay- 
Worker  and  The  Clay-Worker  “pocket  kit.”  Our  tile  plant 
is  working  short  handed,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  help.  We 
are  expecting  to  install  larger  machinery  in  another  year,  so 
that  we  may  be  able  to  take  care  of  the  orders  in  better  shape. 
I  find  the  monthly  visits  of  The  Clay-Worker  a  perfect  treat, 
and  often  get  suggestions  from  them  that  alone  are  worth 
many  times  thq  price  of  a  year’s  subscription. 

Chas.  J.  Foster. 


Bright  Business  Prospects  in  the  Blue  Grass  Region. 

Editor  The  Clay-Worker: 

Enclosed  find  check  for  subscription  to  The  Clay-Worker. 
I  was  disappointed  in  not  seeing  you  at  Birmingham.  I  in¬ 
tended  to  spend  the  last  day  of  the  Convention  with  you,  but 
was  delayed  at  so  many  points  I  failed  to  reach  there.  Busi¬ 
ness  outlook  and  demand  for  brick  is  better  than  ever  before. 

S.  L.  Clark. 


Too  Much  of  a  Good  Thing,  Says  an  Oregonian. 

Editor  The  Clay-Worker: 

Find  enclosed  a  postal  order  for  another  year’s  subscrip¬ 
tion  for  your  paper.  The  latter  copies  have  been  full  of  most 
instructive  reading  and  especially  on  burning,  which  cleared 
up  some  points  for  me  on  which  I  had  never  had  a  thorough 
understanding.  The  only  fault  I  have  to  find  is  that  there  is 
so  much  in  the  paper  that  I  cannot  possibly  find  time  to  read 
it  all. 

Our  business  has  been  very  good.  We  are  doing  a  fair 
business  in  hollow  building  block  and  were  the  first  parties 
in  Oregon  to  introduce  them,  at  least  so  far  as  I  can  learn 
to  the  present  date.  With  our  best  wishes  for  your  future 
success.  Groner  &  Rowell  Co. 

- ,  Oregon,  May  5,  1905. 


The  Center  Stack  Question  Again 

Editor  The  Clay-Worker: 

Replying  to  a  New  Zealand  brickmaker,  on  page  48  of  the 
July  Clay-Worker:  A  center-stack  down-draft  kiln  has,  in 
my  opinion,  no  advantage  for  vitrified  stoneware  sewerage 
pipe.  If  there  is  an  advantage  I  fail  to  see  it,  even  after  care¬ 
ful  weighing  of  the  subject,  and  if  I  am  in  error,  I  wish  to 
be  corrected.  A  center-stack  down-draft  kiln  has  considerable 
disadvantages,  among  which  I  will  mention  the  waste  of  room 
in  the  kiln.  A  30-foot  center-stack  down-draft  kiln  holds 
about  one-fifth  less  brick  than  the  kiln  with  the  stack  on  the 
outside,  and  this  amounts  to  15,000  to  20,000  bricks  per  kiln. 
Then  the  crown  of  a  center-stack  kiln  can  not  be  built  so 
strong  as  in  the  other  type  of  kilns.  Why  not?  Because  the 
expansion  and  contraction  soon  separates  the  crown  from  the 
stack,  and  in  this  way  is  a  constant  source  of  trouble  on  ac¬ 
count  of  water  leaking  through  the  crown  around  the  stack, 
damaging  the  brick  in  the  kiln,  unless  the  crown  is  tied  in 
with  the  stack.  Then  it  will  be  only  a  short  time  before  the 
crown  and  the  stack  crack  open  and  the  same  trouble  will 


occur.  If  I  had  to  build  100  down-draft  kilns,  I  would  have 
no  center-stack,  or  a  stack  for  two  or  four  kilns,  but  I  would 
have  a  single  stack  for  every  kiln  and  I  would  have  the  stack 
on  the  outside.  So  much  for  the  stack  and  kilns. 

In  regard  to  long-sidedness  of  pipes  made  from  a  steam 
press  machine.  There  are  two  causes  for  this  trouble.  One 
cause  of  pipes  being  long-sided  is  this:  When  the  die  is  not 
evenly  centered,  the  pipes  run  out  thicker  on  one  side,  and 
one  side  of  these  pipes  is  longer  than  the  other  side,  and  you 
have  the  long-sidedness  of  pipes,  just  because  the  die  was  not 
evenly  centered.  The  other  cause  of  long-sidedness  of  pipes 
is  this:  When  they  are  exposed  to  a  draft  from  open  windows 
or  doors,  they  dry  faster  on  the  side  so  exposed  and  you  have 
long-sidedness  of  pipes.  This  happens  sometimes  even  without 
exposure  of  the  pipes  to  a  draft.  Sometimes  you  notice  the 
pipes  around  the  edges  pulling  and  get  long-sided  or  crooked, 
because  they  dry  faster  on  the  open  side.  Putting  boards 
against  them  before  they  are  hard  will  prevent  this.  An¬ 
other  remedy  is  to  turn  the  pipes  around  the  edges  from  time 
to  time  and  they  will  dry  straight,  but  when  the  die  is  not 
centered  right  there  is  no  remedy.  The  remedy  in  that  case 
is  the  prevention  of  the  trouble,  which  is  easily  accomplished 
by  doing  things  in  a  workmanlike  manner.  A.  V. 


Little  Things  in  Clayworking. 

Editor  The  Clay-Worker: 

Every  business  man  of  to-day  knows,  or  ought  to  know, 
that  the  little  things,  if  neglected,  count  up  in  the  course  of 
time.  They  count  up  in  the  loss  of  money,  which  could  be  put 
on  interest,  if  the  little  things  were  managed  right.  I  do  not 
care  in  what  line  of  business  you  are  engaged,  if  you  neglect 
little,  trifling  matters,  your  loss  will,  in  the  course  of  years, 
swell  from  a  few  pennies  to  hundreds  or  thousands  of  dollars. 

Take  the  clay  business,  for  instance.  Let  us  start  to  look 
the  matter  up  in  the  clay  bank.  Different  kinds  of  clay  are 
worked,  and  it  is  known  from  experiments  that  so  much  of 
this  kind  of  clay,  and  so  much  of  that,  and  so  much  of  an¬ 
other  kind,  will  make  a  first-class  sewer-pipe  or  brick  of 
superior  quality.  One  kind  of  these  clays  would  result  in 
failure  in  the  kiln  or  in  drying — all  mixed  together  in  the 
right  proportions,  result  in  first-grade  products.  Now  it  hap¬ 
pens  very  often  that  the  clay  is  mixed  in  loading  in  wagons 
or  cars,  or  clay-cars  in  the  clay-bank,  and  it  happens  also  very 
often  that  this  important  part  of  the  work  is  a  little  neg¬ 
lected,  and  the  results  in  the  kilns  tell  the  tale  every  time. 
To  get  uniform  color  of  clay  products,  the  mixing  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  clays  plays  a  very  important  role  on  the  stage  of  the 
clayworking  business.  It  seems  like  a  little  too  much  or  too 
little  of  the  clay  does  not  greatly  change  the  quality  of  the 
goods  and  it  is  argued  that  clay  is  clay  when  in  the  same 
clay  bank.  It  is  a  proven  fact  that  this  is  not  so.  It  makes  a 
great  difference. 

When  you  use  two  or  three  kinds  of  clay  to  make  sewer- 
pipe  which  takes  a  salt  glaze,  you  generally  have  one  kind 
of  clay  which  contains  the  silica,  necessary  to  take  a  good 
salt  glaze,  but  by  itself  would  not  make  a  pipe  of  sufficient 
strength.  Another  clay  you  use  gives  the  pipe  body,  metallic 
ring  and  strength;  it  would  be  worthless  if  used  alone,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  too  much  shrinkage,  but  will  work  well  by  mixing  it 
with  a  non-shrinkable  clay.  Now,  whether  the  clay  is  mixed 
in  the  clay-hole  or  at  the  factory,  it  is  very  important  that 
it  is  done  properly.  It  seems  to  be  a  little  thing.  But  this 
little  thing  neglected  may  grow  into  a  big,  bad  habit  and  cause 
large  loss. 

Neglected  things  in  the  factory  after  sewer-pipes  are  made 
cause  a  loss  of  thousands  of  dollars  every  year  in  many 
shops  all  over  the  country.  I  will  show  briefly  how  it  hap¬ 
pens.  Careless  workmen  leaves  doors  and  windows  open, 
draft  on  green  pipe  causes  them  to  crack.  They  also  crack 
at  times  from  other  causes,  such  as  too  coarse  grinding  or 
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had  tempering,  neglect,  in  the  proper  mixing  of  the  clay,  etc. 
Now,  if  these  cracked  pipes  were  patched  up  right  at  the 
start,  before  they  got  too1  hard,  many  dollars  could  be  saved 
in  burning  first-class  pipe  instead  of  second  class,  which  must 
be  sold  at  reduced  prices.  And  not  only  this,  the  second-class 
pipe  are  not  always  in  demand,  hut  sometimes  lie  in  the  yards 
for  years  as  dead  capital,  drawing  no  interest,  while  first- 
class  pipes  are  always  in  demand  at  advanced  prices,  and  the 
money  realized  can  he  invested,  drawing  interest.  Little 
things  grow — the  tallest  oak  tree  grows  from  a  little  acorn. 

In  my  next  paper  I  will  say  something  about  little  things 
in  setting,  burning  and  cooling  pipes  and  in  repairing  kilns. 

A.  Teuton. 


Western  Pennsylvania  Brick  and  Building  News. 

Editor  Tiie  Ci.ay-Worker: 

With  the  opening  of  fall,  building  operations  in  Pittsburg 
and  its  immediate  vicinity  are  gathering  momentum.  To 
the  average  visitor  in  the  city  the  downtown  district  already 
leaves  sharp  memories  of  huge  piles  of  brick,  mortar  and 
structural  material  which  one  must  dodge,  climb  or  jump  over 
in  order  to  get  anywhere.  New  skyscrapers  are  being  thrown 
about  with  seemingly  reckless  prodigality,  while  a  host  of 
smaller  but  none  the  less  substantial  structures  are  under 
way.  It  goes  without  saying  that  the  clayworkers  of  the 
city  are  distinctly  “in  it”  when  this  era  of  building  prosperity 
is  considered.  The  number  of  those  who  complain  that  they 
haven’t  enough  to  do  could  be  counted  almost  on  the  fingers 
of  one  hand.  Most  of  the  brick  manufacturers,  in  fact,  are 
rushed  to  the  limit.  President  Welch,  of  the  Victor  Brick 
&  Clay  Company,  one  of  the  oldest  brick  men  in  Pittsburg, 
declared  to  a  representative  of  Tiie  Clay-Worker  that  he 
would  be  sincerely  glad  if  some  other  fellow  had  part  of  the 
business  to  handle  that  was  pouring  in  on  his  concern. 

The  Victor  Company  are  now  delivering  196,000  brick 
for  the  Home  For  Incurables,  in  Pittsburg,  and  have  just 
closed  a  contract  for  2,000,000  brick  to  be  delivered  the  latter 
part  of  August.  They  have  recently  struck  a  four-foot  vein 
of  excellent  fine  clay  on  their  property,  and  are  now  burning 
their  first  kiln  of  it.  They  have  made  their  first  run  on 
buff  brick,  which  is  giving  general  satisfaction. 

The  Smith  Bros.  Brick  Company,  407  Park  Building, 
Pittsburg,  are  filling  an  order  for  several  million  brick  for 
the  Standard  Sanitary  Manufacturing  Company.  They  say 
they  have  many  orders  booked  for  delivery. 

The  Pittsburg  Clay  Products  Company  report  that  while 
they  have  no  heavy  contracts,  they  have  many  smaller  or¬ 
ders  booked,  which  keep  them  very  busy.  They  have  several 
large  contracts  pending,  but  they  are  not  far  enough  advanced 
to  warrant  publication. 

J.  H.  Ward  &  Sons.,  who  have  brick  plants  at  Wilkins- 
burg  and  the  East  End,  Pittsburg,  say  they  are  selling  all 
the  brick  they  can  make  at  both  plants. 

The  Pope  Cement  &  Brick  Company,  Pittsburg,  report  hav¬ 
ing  closed  a  number  of  large  contracts  for  face  brick.  They 
are  seemingly  kept  very  busy  and  are  handling  a  good  deal 
of  cement  work.  They  have  recently  secured  large  contracts 
for  ballast  for  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

Manager  Martin,  of  the  Kittanning  Brick  Company,  Pitts¬ 
burg,  says  their  plant  is  running  eighteen  hours  per  day,  and 
that  they  have  more  business  than  they  can  handle. 

Unprecedented  business  is  reported  in  the  firebrick,  as 
well  as  the  building  industry,  in  the  Pittsburg  district. 

The  Pittsburg-Buffalo  Company  has  received  orders  for 
6,000,000  bricks  during  the  last  month  and  the  plant  of  the 
company  at  White  Rock  is  being  increased  to  double  the 
present  capacity.  The  present  equipment  will  turn  out  100,000 
bricks  daily. 

Some  of  the  principqal  orders  are  from  the  H.  C.  Frick 
Coke  Company  for  1,000,000  brick  for  additions  to  the  present 
coke  oven  capacity;  the  new  Kittanning  Brewery,  800,000; 
the  borough  of  Garrick,  1,500,000. 

The  Harbison-Walker  Refractories  Company  has  also  en¬ 


tered  upon  a  campaign  of  rebuilding  a  number  of  I  he  present 
plants  and  erecting  several  new  ones.  The  plant  at  Hays 
station  will  be  doubled  and  over  200,000  bricks  daily  can  be 
turned  out.  F.  A.  C. 


TRADE  LITERATURE. 


LABOR-SAVING  DEVICES  is  the  title  of  a  new  booklet 
issued  by  Bechtel  Bros.,  Waterloo,  Out..  It  contains  illustra¬ 
tions  of  Bechtel’s  perfect  earless  open  air  dryer,  and  the 
trucks  and  other  appliances  used  in  handling  brick  by  the 
Bechtel  process,  by  which  brick  may  be  dried  either  out 
doors,  or  under  cover.  It  also  contains  illustrations  of  the 
Andrus  brick  press,  for  which  they  are  agents,  Bechtel’s 
centrifugal  disintegrator  and  stone  separator,  and  a  line  of 
both  stiff  clay  and  soft  mud  machinery.  Write  them  for  a 
copy,  mentioning  The  Clay-Worker. 

WE  ARE  INDEBTED  to  E.  E.  Gorton,  manager  of  the  W. 
A.  Underhill  Brick  Company,  for  a  very  pretty  little  brochure 
containing  illustrations  of  buildings  recently  erected  in  which 
their  famous  “W.  A.  U2”  brick  were  used.  It  is  a  character 
of  advertising  which  brickmakers,  generally,  might  indulge  in 
with  decided  advantage,  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  architects' 
and  builders,  will  serve  to  increase  an  interest  in  brick  con¬ 
struction  and  consequently  the  demand  for  building  brick. 
While  it  is  not  intended  for  general  distribution,  wre  pre¬ 
sume  a  copy  may  be  had  on  application  to  Mr.  Gorton,  Metro¬ 
politan  Life  Building,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

A  HANDSOME  CATALOGUE  of  clay  working  machinery, 
issued  by  k  „e  C.  W.  Raymond  Company,  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  is 
in  our  hands.  The  book  is  quite  interesting  from  a  clay- 
worker’s  point  of  view.  Besides  containing  much  valuable 
information,  it  is  very  artistic  in  its  make-up,  readable  and 


instructive.  It  is  replete  with  cuts  and  descriptions  of  new 
machinery,  most  of  which  has  never  been  put  on  the  mar¬ 
ket.  It  would  well  pay  any  one  interested  in  the  art  of 
clayworking  to  peruse  its  pages.  It  is  sent  to  brickmakers 
free. 

OPPORTUNITIES  is  the  catchy  title  of  a  booklet  being  sent 
out  by  M.  Schulter,  Industrial  Commissioner  Frisco  System, 
Frisco  Building,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  the  contents  of  which  will 
prove  very  helpful,  as  well  as  interesting,  to  all  who  are  look¬ 
ing  for  desirable  places  for  the  establishing  of  any  industrial 
enterprise.  It  gives  in  a  terse,  pointed1  way  the  advantages 
offered  by  hundreds  of  growing  towns  on  the  Frisco  Railroad, 
and  contains  a  number  of  half-tone  engravings  of  up-to-date 
manufacturing  plants  built  of  late  at  different  points  on  the 
line.  Readers  of  Tiie  Clay-Worker  who  are  looking  for  such 
opportunities  should  at  once  write  Mr.  Schulter  for  a  copy  of 
this  interesting  book,  which  will  be  mailed  free. 

HENDRICK’S  COMMERCIAL  REGISTER.  A  new  issue 
of  this  valuable  book  is  just  out,  and  consists  of  over  13,000 
pages  of  well  classified  addresses  of  those  engaged  in  or  con¬ 
nected  with  the  building  lines  of  the  country.  Those  wanting 
mailing  lists  of  brick  manufacturers  and  kindred  industries, 
will  find  this  a  very  valuable  book.  It  is  substantially  bound 
in  cloth.  Price  $7.00.  It  will  be  sent  to  any  address  in  the 
United  States,  carriage  free,  on  receipt  of  that  amount.  It 
will  prove  of  value,  too,  to  those  desiring  to  reach  the  archi¬ 
tectural,  engineering,  mechanical  and  electrical  firms  of 
America.  Further  particulars  and  index  of  contents  will  be 
forwarded  to  those  desiring  it.  Address  T.  A.  Randall  &  Co., 
227  East  Ohio  street,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

NORTHERN  OHIO  BRICK  AND  BUILDING  NEWS. 


HILE  JACK  FROST  has  not  as  yet  made 
his  appearance,  one  plant,  that  of  H.  C. 
Ellis,  has  been  closed  down  for  the  sea¬ 
son,  and  a  couple  of  others  expect  to  be 
closed  by  the  end  of  the  month.  One  con¬ 
cern  reported  that  he  still  had  a  little  stock 
left  from  last  season.  Toledo  brick  plants 
have  an  annual  capacity  for  at  least  50,- 
000,000  bricks.  It  is  hardly  expected  that 
the  local  plants  will  make  that  number  this  season,  as  only 
about  30,000,000  bricks  have  so  far  been  made,  and  the  plants 
are  thinking  of  closing  down  already,  especially  when  frost 
arrives.  While  none  of  the  local  concerns  has  had  any  trou¬ 
ble  with  union  labor,  there  seems  to  have  been  a  scarcity  of 
experienced  men  to  operate  the  plants.  It  is  even  more  so 
now,  in  view  of  most  of  the  plants  soon  being  compelled  to 
close  down  tor  the  season,  and  the  men  are  therefore  looking 
about  for  steady  jobs  for  the  winter.  With  some,  business 
has  been  good  in  view  of  their  catering  to  outside  trade. 

“The  brick  business  is  only  normal  and  has  been  so  all 
season,”  said  W.  O.  Dakin,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the 
Toledo  Brick  Supply  Company.  “There  is  no  boom  on,  and 
hasn’t  been.  While  outside  business  is  good,  many  other 
cities  reporting  good  trade,  Toledo  brickmen  have  had  nothing 
more  than  a  fair  trade  thus  far.  As  to  the  prospects  for  big 
business  this  fall,  I  don’t  look  at  prospects  as  always  very 
reliable,  but,  if  some  of  the  big  projects  materialize  within 
the  next  few  weeks,  there  will  be  good  trade.  These  stories 
about  Toledo  having  a  big  building  boom,  as  has  been  ap¬ 
pearing  in  the  local  papers  and  building  journals  of  the 
country,  are  in  my  estimation  rather  far-fetched.  True  it 
is  that  there  have  been  more  permits  issued  by  the  city  build¬ 
ing  inspector  for  the  season  thus  far,  and  the  total  valuation 
is  far  ahead  of  last  season,  but  you  must  remember  that  last 
year  was  the  first  full  one  for  that  office.  It  was  only  opened 
during  the  fall  of  1903,  and  it  took  about  all  of  1904  for  the 
office  to  get  rightly  established.  The  inspector  in  office  last 
season,  you  will  remember,  was  not  very  pleasing  to  the 
contracting  people  of  the  city,  so  there  was  much  fighting. 
A  number  of  cases  were  assigned  to  the  courts.  There  was 
a  charge  for  each  permit  issued,  and,  this  being  considered 
illegal,  the  matter  had  to  be  threshed  out  in  court  until  a 
decision  was  reached  whereby  it  was  declared  that  no  charge 
should  be  made  thereafter  for  permits.  A  new*  inspector  is 
in  charge  this  season,  and  this  was  also  a  favorable  change. 
With  the  contractors  at  ‘sword  points’  with  the  inspector  of 
a  year  ago,  and  permits  being  charged  for,  there  was  lots 
of  ‘sneaking’  done  in  the  erection  of  buildings,  especially  of 
that  class  costing  from  $2,500  down.  Many  were  erected  and 
no  permits  taken  out  for  them.  It  is  my  opinion  that  more 
buildings  were  erected  last  year  than  this  one,  and  that  the 
valuation  was  much  greater,  but  of  course  the  difficulties  I 
have  just  spoken  of  make  the  records  very  incomplete.” 

“We  have  had  considerable  trouble  in  getting  experienced 
hands  to  work  in  our  plant  this  season,”  said  Richard  W. 
Clark,  of  Spear  &  Clark.  “And  while  we  have  had  no  trouble 
with  the  labor  union,  the  eight-hour  day  has  been  put  into 
actual  practice.  I  think  the  city  is  responsible  for  this.  In 
all  departments,  eight  hours  are  considered  a  day.  Before 
the  city  adopted  this  rule,  there  was  little  difficulty  in  getting 
men  to  work  much  longer,  but  now,  when  it  is  nearly  quitting 
time,  the  men  look  out  for  shorter  pieces  of  work,  shorter 
trips  for  the  drivers  of  wagons,  etc.  Business  for  the  season 
has  been  up  to  my  expectations.” 

Irving  E.  Macomber,  of  A.  E.  Macomber  &  Co.,  said:  “Brick 
business  has  been  fair.  We  will  close  our  plant  the  latter 
part  of  the  month,  as  we  do  not  see  any  great  prospects  for 


big  brick  business  this  fall.  Anyhow,  we  will  be  fully  stocked 
up  when  we  close  down,  and  ihis  will  enable  us  to  care  for 
what  trade  there  is  to  come,  unless  unforseen  marked  build¬ 
ing  activity  looms  up.” 

“Business  in  Toledo  is  not  to  be  bragged  on  very  much,” 
said  L.  P.  Madson,  bookkeeper  and  manager  at  the  Findlay 
Hydraulic  Pressed  Brick  plant,  “but  outside  of  the  city,  we 
have  all  we  can  do.  Business  is  good,  and  we  are  running 
full  capacity.  Our  biggest  contract  taken  recently  was  for 
a  half-million  bricks  for  a  point  outside  of  the  city.” 

“Toledo  is  not  using  as  many  bricks  this  season  as;  last 
year,”  said  W.  A.  Howell,  secretary  of  the  Collingwood  Brick 
Company.  “Thus  far,  we  have  made  just  about  two-thirds 
what  we  had  made  a  year  ago  at  this  time.  Our  trouble  just 
now  is  to  get  competent  men  to  work  in  the  plant,  as  most 
of  them  are  seeking  steady  jobs  for  the  winter.  Business 
for  the  season  thus  far  may  be  termed  fair.” 

“Brick  business  should  be  good,  but  it  is  only  fair,”  said 
L.  Burkhardt.  “I  expect  to  be  making  some  brick  in  Oc¬ 
tober.” 

“August  business  was  larger  than  a  year  ago,”  said  F. 
E.  Tracy,  “but  at  that,  trade  may  be  termed  only  fair.  I 
look  for  a  pretty  good  delivery  this  fall.  In  fact,  September 
is  usually  the  best  month  of  the  year  anyhow.” 

With  reference  to  the  situation  of  a  year  ago  as  compared 
with  this  year,  John  W.  Lee,  the  new  city  building  inspector, 
said  so  much  “sneaking”  was  actually  done  last  season  that, 
if  the  truth  were  known,  there  were  more  buildings  erected 
a  year  ago.  “Even  this  year,”  said  the  inspector,  “we  have 
to  deal  with  those  who  are  inclined  to  put  up  buildings  with¬ 
out  taking  out  a  permit.”  At  this  juncture,  the  inspector 
showed  eleven  cases  of  this  sort,  which  the  office  now  has 
under  surveillance.  One  is  for  the  Board  of  Education  for 
the  erection  of  a  new,  two-story  brick  school  building  at 
Blum  and  Hoag  streets,  a  surburban  point.  Another  is  for 
a  brick  building,  three  and  one-half  stories  high,  120x30  feet, 
on  Superior  street,  for  J.  W.  Close.  “We  have  had  this  class 
to  deal  with  all  season,  but  I  know  the  practice  does  not  be¬ 
gin  to  be  as  bad  as  it  was  last  season,”  said  the  inspector. 

“It  is  my  opinion  that  the  brick  business  has  been  greatly 
hurt  by  the  cement  trade,”  said  Richard  Kind,  of  the  Toledo 
Builders’  Supply  Company. 

As  the  brickmen  of  this  section  are  always  interested  in 
what  the  Toledo  workhouse  brick  plant  is  doing,  The  Clay- 
Worker  correspondent  received  the  following  information: 
“The  workhouse  plant  is  running  full  capacity,  and  could 
dispose  of  more  than  double  its  output  if  it  had  the  bricks  to 
supply  the  demand.  The  quotations  on  the  thousand  are 
seventy-five  cents  under  those  of  the  local  concerns,  and  are 
given  herewith,  as  follows:  Kiln  run,  $6.50;  foundation, 
$7.25;,  sewer,  $7.50;  face,  $8.50.  For  cash,  a  discount  of  25 
per  cent,  is  allowed. 

City  Building  Inspector  Lee  stated  to  the  representative 
of  The  Clay-Worker  that  a  new  hand-book  of  laws  for  regu¬ 
lating  the  construction  of  buildings  in  Toledo  will  be  issued 
the  latter  part  of  the  month.  The  inspector  ridicules  some 
sections  of  the  old  hand-book  as  being  very  silly,  and  so  they 
are.  “For  instance,”  said  the  inspector,  “right  here  is  one  sec¬ 
tion  that  implies  that  nothing  but  clear  water  can  be  used 
in  the  construction  of  buildings.  Isn’t  that  ridiculous?  And 
here  is  another  section  which  implies  that  contractors  must 
pay  $2  per  month  for  every  twenty-five  feet  of  frontage  they 
obstruct  in  the  erection  of  a  building.  These  are  only  sam¬ 
ples  of  what  is  contained  in  the  book;  the  new  laws  will  not 
contain  this  silly  stuff,  but  is  the  result  of  much  work,  and 
the  expense  to  the  city  will  be  very  small  as  compared  with 
the  expense  Cleveland  had.” 

During  August  just  124  permits  were  taken  out  for  new 
buildings,  the  total  valuation  of  which  amounted  to  nearly 
$236,000.  This  is  the  first  month  this  season  to  show  a  de¬ 
crease  in  the  number  of  permits  as  compared  with  months  of 
a  year  ago.  However,  this  August’s  valuation  of  the  total 
permits  is  above  August,  1904.  But,  as  has  been  stated,  so 
much  “sneaking”  was  done  last  season,  etc.,  that  to  compare 
this  season  with  1904  is  not  fully  justifiable.  Could  there 
be  a  just  comparison  made,  the  number  of  permits  of  this 
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August  would  show  a  far  greater  decrease,  while  the  valua¬ 
tion,  instead  of  being  above,  would  be  far  below  last  season’s 
August. 

A  number  of  important  permits  have  been  taken  out  for 
the  past  four  weeks,  in  which  brick  plays  the  most  important 
part  of  the  construction. 

By  the  end  of  the  year  Toledo  will  have  provided  for  much 
improvement  in  the  way  of  paving  and  repaving  of  streets  as 
it  did  last  year.  Last  year  the  total  expenditures  along  this 
line  were  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  city.  But  it  now 
looks  as  if  this  year  would  eclipse  last.  Preliminary  legis¬ 
lation  has  been  passed  by  the  City  Council  just  recently  for 
the  paving  and  repaving  of  twenty-three  streets,  involving 
the  expenditure  of  some  over  $41,000,  most  of  the  jobs  being 
for  a  few  blocks  each.  Within  a  short)  time  quite  a  number 
of  these  contracts  will  have  been  let. 

A  Toledo  street  was  bid  for  Logan  block  on  concrete  foun¬ 
dation  at  $1.80.  About  the  same  time  a  Dayton  concern  bid 
to  lay  a  street  at  Wyandotte,  Mich.,  the  same  material  on 
the  same  kind  of  a  foundation,  for  $1.32  per  square  yard. 

Bellevue,  Ohio,  is  not  to  be  left  out  of  the  list  of  towns 
in  northwestern  Ohio  to  have  new  paving  this  year,  as  a  short 
time  ago  the  paving  of  a  street  was  awarded  to  Baldwin  Bros. 
&  Graham,  of  Cleveland,  for  $9,550. 

Paulding,  Ohio,  too,  will  have  a  new-paved  street,  the  con¬ 
tract  having  been  let  for  Metropolitan  block  to  W.  J.  John¬ 
son  for  a  little  better  than  $G,000. 

The  Ohio  Building  Company,  of  Toledo,  was  incorporated 
recently  at  $10,000  by  W.  F.  Robison,  David  Robison,  Jr.,  J. 
J.  Robison,  Louis  Bartlett  and  J.  Saeper. 

Wauseon,  Ohio,  is  to  have  an  arcade  building.  •  The  con¬ 
tract  for  the  erection  of  such  a  building,  100x150  feet,  one- 
story,  fourteen  store  rooms,  pressed  brick,  costing  $20,000, 
has  been  awarded  to  Pfaender  Bros.,  of  Toledo. 

The  St.  Marys  Block  &  Tile  Co.,  of  St.  Marys,  Ohio,  capital 
$15,000,  was  recently  incorporated  by  J.  F.  Waters,  G.  F. 
Boss,  J.  T.  Koenig,  J.  F.-  Fischer,  H.  F.  Schwede  and  J.  H. 
Koenig.  T-  O. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

PACIFIC  COAST  NEWS. 


THE  CLAY  WORKING  industries  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  continue  to  report  an  average  activity. 
Brick,  terra  cotta  and  fireproofing  men  point 
to  the  steady  growth  in  building  as  an  evi¬ 
dence  that  trade  is  good.  During  the  last 
month  there  has  been  a  slight  falling  off 
in  the  amount  of  large  work  undertaken, 
but  as  a  rule  all  the  contractors  still  have  work  ahead  for 
weeks  to  come.  There  is  known  to  be  a  considerable  amount 
of  work  to  be  let  during  the  fall,  and  the  trade  has  but  little 
fear  of  any  pronounced  drop  in  business  activity. 

The  Wilson-Lyon  Construction  Company  reports  that  it  is 
now  working  its  modern,  brick  plant,  near  Point  Richmond, 
Cal.,  to  its  full  capacity.  A  modern  drying  system,  in  which 
crude  petroleum  is  used  as  fuel,  is  now  being  employed.  The 
company  reports  orders  ahead  for  a  long  period. 

Geo.  H.  Yost  and  others  of  San  Francisco  are  preparing 
to  establish  a  sand-lime  brick  manufacturing  plant  at  Carmel 
by  the  sea,  Monterey,  Cal.  If  present  plans  are  carried  out, 
a  plant  with  a  daily  capacity  of  20,000  bricks  will  be  put  in. 
The  company  will  utilize  the  immense  deposits  of  white  sand 
lying  along  the  shore  of  Monterey  Bay. 

The  Bay  View  Brick  Company,  L.  A.  Steiger,  president, 
has  just  started  up  its  plant  at  Thirty-second  avenue  and  G 
street,  after  a  shut-down  for  improvements.  The  Eagle  Iron 
Works  dry  pans  were  installed,  increasing  the  capacity  of  the 
yard  from  500,000  to  1,000,000  bricks  a  month.  It  is  now  a 
stiff-mud  plant,  following  the  latest  practice.  The  New  York 
Blower  Company  dry  kilns  with  ten-tunnel  dryers  have  been 
put  in.  This  will  enable  the  work  to  go  on  continuously 
without  regard  to  weather. 

The  Steiger  Terra  Cotta  &  Pottery  Company  reports  busi¬ 
ness  quiet  just  now  with  regard  to  new  contracts.  The  yard 


at  Eighteenth  and  Division  streets  is  well  stocked  with  sewer 
and  chimney  pipe.  Business  only  fair  in  those  lines. 

Among  the  terra  cotta  jobs  on  which  bids  have  been  turned 
in  are  a  $200,000  public  school  building  and  the  Simonoff 
building,  in  San  Francisco,  the  $200,000  Realty  Syndicate 
Building,  in  Oakland,  and  the  seven-story  Garden  City  Bank 
Building,  in  San  Jose. 

A  representative  of  some  of  the  large  brick  companies 
says  that  the  market  is  good,  but  that  prices  are  being  cut 
seriously  from  the  Association  rate  of  $10  with  five  per  cent, 
off.  Brick  are  being  sold  in  San  Francisco  as  low  as  $5.50, 
about  $2  of  that  amount  covering  freight.  Twenty-two  yards 
are  in  position  to  ship  brick  to  this  market,  and  an  inferior 
article  is  sometimes  received.  There  is  much  idle  capital 
here  that  is  invested  from  time  to  time  in  new  brick  yards, 
resulting  in  an  over-production.  The  published  reports  that 
there  is  a  scarcity  of  brick  in  San  Francisco  are  denied  by 
brick  men.  The  Standard  Brica  Association,  which  includes 
four  of  the  older  and  larger  companies,  has  about  50,000,000 
brick  on  hand,  and  will  probably  make  15,000,000  more  before 
closing  down  in,  October.  These  plants  could  manufacture  a 
total  of  75,000,000  brick  in  a  season. 

The  Sacramento  Transportation  Company,  represented  in 
San  Francisco  by  Charles  E.  Lipp,  has  on  hand  about  12,000,000 
green  and  burned  brick,  and  is  still  running. 

The  Simon  Hubbard  brickyard,  in  the  suburbs  of  San 
Francisco,  has  shut  down. 

Gray  Bros,  are  operating  continuously  their  stiff-mud  brick 
plant  in  the  hills  of  San  Francisco.  This  was  the  first  plant 
of  the  kind  to  be  installed  in  the  city. 

The  Carnegie  Brick  &  Pottery  Company’s  plant  at  Carnegie, 
near  Tesla,  Cal.,  is  rushed  with  orders  in  its  numerous  lines. 
Fine  brick  and  special  blocks  for  locomotives  fireboxes  are  in 
good  demand. 

The  Patton  Brick  Company,  San  Francisco,  with  yax-ds  in 
Marin  County,  has  about  5,000,000  brick  on  hand.  A  stiff-mud 
plant  is  being  installed  by  this  company,  which  is  also  equip¬ 
ped  with  dryers. 

E.  W.  Konkel,  J.  A.  Konkel  and  P.  Brinks,  of  Reno,  Nev., 
are  opening  a  new  brickyard  at  Reno. 

J.  Jennings  is  preparing  to  open  a  brickyard  at  Sonemos, 
near  Victoria,  B.  C. 

The  Firepi'oof  Mining,  Milling  &  Manufacturing  Company 
has  been  organized,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $300,000,  at  River¬ 
side,  Cal.  A  magnesite  mine  near  Winchester  has  been  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  company.  Building  material,  fancy  tiling,  con¬ 
duits,  etc.,  will  be  manufactui-ed. 

Gladding,  McBean  &  Co.,  of  San  Francisco,  have  put  in  an 
exhibit  of  terra  cotta  work  at  the  California  State  Fair  at 
Sacramento,  which  is  being  held  this  month. 

W.  H.  Mcllroy,  a  prominent  contractor  of  Merced,  Cal.,  is 
getting  ready  to  burn  a  kiln  of  300,000  brick. 

A.  Pfister,  a  capitalist  of  Paso  Robles,  Cal.,  has  secured  con- 
ti'ol  of  the  old  brickyard  in  that  town,  and  will  begin  work  in 
a  short  time  with  the  intention  of  burning  400,000  brick  this 
fall. 

J.  A.  Dyer,  of  Madera,  Cal.,  is  burning  500,000'  bricks  at 
his  yard  near  that  place.  He  has  installed  an  oil-burning 
plant,  and  reports  having  good  success  with  the  new  fuel. 
He  expects  to  close  down  his  yard  for  the  summer  early  in 
September. 

John  Mersinger,  of  Wasco,  Ore.,  is  preparing  to  move  his 
brick  plant  from  Wasco  to  Condon,  Ore.  He  has  secured  a 
five-acre  tract  near  the  latter  town,  and  will  begin  work  on 
the  transfer  of  his  plant  at  once.  Sunset. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Sept.  5,  1905. 


The  Empire  Oil  Company,  of  Joplin,  Mo.,  has  begun  work 
on  a  brick  plant  for  New  Albany,  Kas.,  which  is  to  have  a 
capacity  of  100,000  bricks  per  day. 

James  F.  Harris,  Maroa,  Ill.,  writes  that  he  is  in  the  market 
for  three  to  five  miles  of  drain  tile,  ranging  from  18  to  24-inch, 
and  will  be  pleased  to  receive  quotations  from  factories  within 
reasonable  shipping  distance  from  Maroa. 
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ST.  LOUIS  BRICK  AND  BUILDING  NEWS. 


HE  BUILDING  business  continues  active  in 
St.  Louis,  and  the  result  is  that  the  brick 
manufacturers  have  all  the  work  they  can 
attend  to.  The  permits  issued  during  Au¬ 
gust  were  nearly  double  the  number  issued 
in  August,  1904.  The  permits  of  last  month 
were  largely  for  dwellings  and  flats  and  for 
repairs  and  alterations. 

This  good  showing  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  prices  on  building  materials  and  wages  in  the  build¬ 
ing  trades  are  higher  than  they  were  last  year  while  the 
World’s  Fair  was  in  progress.  Building  was  delayed  at  that 
time  because  of  the  high  prices  of  materials  and  labor,  and 
to  some  extent  this  is  true  of  the  present  time.  The  fact, 
however,  that  business  is  generally  prosperous  and  that  rents 
are  being  well  maintained  is  inducing  many  to  build  without 
delay. 

A  scarcity  of  labor  in  the  trades  has  prevailed  all  sum¬ 
mer.  This  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  building  busi¬ 
ness  all  over  the  country  is  good;  therefore  very  few  mechan¬ 
ics  are  coming  to  the  large  cities  in  search  of  employment. 

The  building  business  is  said  to  be  generally  satisfactory 
to  the  contractors.  High  prices  of  material  and  higher  wages 
than  were  anticipated  is  said  to  have  reduced  profits.  In 
consequence  of  these  conditions  nearly  all  new  buildings  are 
delayed,  and  in  many  instances  work  that  was  started  with 
the  view  of  being  finished  this  fall  will  not  be  completed 
until  next  year. 

The  indications  are  that  building  operations  in  the  business 
as  well  as  residence  centers  during  the  fall  and  winter  will 
reach  swell  proportions.  Apartments  and  flats  galore  are  being 
planned  for  the  central  West  End.  This  has  placed  choice 
corners  and  inside  lots  in  this  section  at  a  good  premium. 
The  building  movement  in,  homes  will  not  be  confined  alone 
to  the  West  End.  The  northwestern  and  southwestern  sec¬ 
tions  will  get  their  full  quota  of  new  homes. 

The  South  Side,  around  Tower  Grove  Park,  is  becoming 
almost  as  popular  a  residence  center  as  the  West  End.  The 
newness,  exclusion  and  inviting  environments  of  this  section 
are  beginning  to  appeal  to  homeseekers,  and  this  fall  will, 
it  is  predicted,  see  many  homes  go  lip  there  which  will  vie 
with  the  most  imposing  in  the  city. 

Scores  of  flats  will  be  erected  in  Northwest  St.  Louis,  and 
from  the  demand  for  living  quarters  in  this  section,  they  will 
not  be  a  drug  on  the  market.  Continuance  of  activity  in 
building  is  shown  by  the  report  for  the  month  of  August, 
compiled  in  the  building  commissioner’s  office. 

The  number  of  permits  issued  for  the  thirty-one  days  was 
S27,  and  the  estimated  cost  of  the  new  buildings,  represented 
by  the  permits,  was  $1,855,980.  The  increase  in  the  number 
of  permits  over  August  a  year  ago  was  221,  while  the  in¬ 
crease  in  the  estimated  cost  over  the  same  month  of  1904  was 
$308,882. 

Two  hundred  and  fifteen  permits  were  issued  for  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  brick  and  426  for  the  construction  of  frame  buildings. 
The  estimated  cost  of  the  bricK  buildings  was  $1,104,061,  and 
of  the  frame  structures  $119,739. 

Although  the  demand  for  brick  just  now  is  better  than  it 
has  been  for  a  long  time,  the  prices’  still  continue  the  same. 
There  are  a  number  of  big  buildings  under  way  and  pro¬ 
jected  that  will  use  many  thousand  of  brick  before  long.  The 
Anheuser-Busch  Brewing  Company’s  additions,  the  Grand 
Leader  store,  on  the  site  of  the  old  Lindell  Hotel,  the  addition 
that  will  be  added  to  the  Frisco  building,  and  also  that  to  the 
St.  Nicholas  Hotel,  will  tax  the  brickmakers  to  their  limit. 
These  buildings  are  only  a  few  of  the  many  that  the  brick- 
makers  will  have  to  get  ready  for. 


Mr.  Anthony  Ittner,  president  of  the  Anthony  Ittner  Brick 
Company,  says  they  are  having  all  the  work  they  can  do,  and 
the  prospects  are  bright  for  a  continuance.  Orders  are  com¬ 
ing  in  freely,  and  he  looks  for  them  to  come  in  until  the  cold 
weather  puts  a  stop  to  building  and  to  manufacturing. 

The  Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Company  reports  an  excellent 
trade.  They  are  booking  all  the  orders  that  they  can  get, 
for  the  fall  has  been  a  good  one  for  brickmakers.  They  look 
for  building  to  continue  all  through  the  winter  and  are  ar¬ 
ranging  their  plans  to  that.  end. 

Mr.  Scott,  president  of  the  Scott  Manufacturing  Company, 
says  that  orders  still  come  to  them  although  they  are  working 
to  their  limit  and  can  not  get  the  presses  fast  enough  to 
suit  the  purchasers.  “The  Press  That  Scott  Builds”  has  made 
a  great  reputation  for  itself  among  brick  manufacturers  from 
the  number  of  inquiries  that,  are  coming  in  constantly. 

Mr.  Grath,  of  the  Illinois  Supply  and  Construction  Com¬ 
pany,  reports  that  their  kilns  and  furnaces  are  being  placed 
extensively  and  that,  they  are  receiving  many  orders  for  fu¬ 
ture  delivery,  as  well  as  immediate  shipment. 

Business  continues  good  with  the  Williams  Patent  Crush¬ 
er  and  Pulverizer  .Company.  The  machines  they  are  furnish¬ 
ing  are  meeting  with  entire  satisfaction  and  have  the  approval 
of  those  who  are  using  them. 

The  Unionville,  Mo.,  Brick  and  Tile  Company  has  recently 
been  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $15,000,  three-fourths  paid, 
The  incorporators  are:  P.  M.  Moore,  John  W.  Stanton  and  F. 
S.  Stanton,  of  Warsaw,  Ohio,  who  own  120  shares  jointly,  Lee 
Collins,  S.  H.  Jackson,  Frank  Middleton,  Frank  Gibson  and 
others.  A.  Saint. 


MOUND  BUILDERS  WHO  MADE  BRICKS. 

In  many  respects  Aztalan,  in  Minnesota,  is  among  the 
most  remarkable  prehistoric  monuments  in  the  Northwest. 
It  is  the  onlyj  brick-walled  town  site  in  this  country.  It  is 
on  the  bottom  land  of  the  Crayfish  river,  about  two  miles  from 
Lake  Mills.  The  inclosing  walls  of  the  town  site  are  about 
700  feet  on  its  flanks  and  1,500  feet  long.  The  river  served 
to  complete  the  inclosure  of  seventeen  acres  of  land.  Within 
and  without  the  inclosufe  there  are  round,  truncated  and  ob¬ 
long  mounds.  Just  beyond  the  inclosing  walls  the  land  rises 
abruptly  over  twenty  feet  to  the  rolling  table  lands  of  the 
surrounding  country.  From  the  bank  above  a  stone  could  be 
tossed  into  the  town  site,  within  the  inclosure,  which  would 
seem  to  be  a  good  reason  why  this  inclosure,  which  has  been 
called  a  fort,  could  not  have  been  intended  for  a  defense 
against  any  human  enemy. 

Along  the  brow  of  the  higher  land  is  a  row  of  more  than 
thirteen  round  pyramidal  mounds,  ranging  from  three  to 
twelve  feet  in  height.  From  the  top  of  these  mounds,  or 
standing  on  the  table  land,  an  enemy  could  command  the 
whole  town  site.  It  has  always  been  conceded  that  Aztalan 
was  not  enclosed  for  the  purpose  of  defense.  It  has  been  sup¬ 
posed  it  was  walled  for  protection  from  wild  animals,  though 
the  inclosure  has  never  been  high  or  abrupt  enough  since  its 
discovery  to  keep  out  the  panther,  wildcat,  wolf,  bear,  moose 
or  buffalo,  which  were  the  only  dangerous  animals  of  the 
woods  hereabouts. 


J.  D.  Green  is  president,  W.  J.  Vane  secretary,  and  F.  P. 
Scott  treasurer  of  a  newly  organized  company  which  will 
put  in  a  brick  plant  in  Arcadia,  Kas.,  with  a  capacity  of 
50,000  bricks  per  day. 

The  Washington  Brick,  Lime  &  Manufacturing  Company, 
of  Clayton,  Wash.,  is  enlarging  its  plant  to  100,000  per  day. 
The  plant  has  been  turning  out  50,000  high-class  pressed  brick 
and  terra  cotta,  and  a  plant  for  50,000  common  brick  will  be 
added.  The  Freeman  plant  of  the  company  has  also  been 
increased  from  50,000  to  00,000  per  day. 
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Written  for  The  Clay- Worker. 

THE  CHICAGO  SITUATION. 


ITH  THE  ADVENT  of  September  there 
is  a  slight  falling-off  in  the  number  of 
structures  being  started,  still,  with  per¬ 
mits  running  from  80  to  120  a  week,  the 
field  is  still  holding  its  own,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  buildings  now  being 
started  or  planned  for  immediate  con¬ 
struction  are  of  the  more  expensive  type.  Much  progress  by 
new  corporations  and  consolidations  in  the  trade  is  also  noted. 

Within  trade  circles,  however,  there  is  much  activity,  in 
anticipation  of  continued,  good  times  and  increased  building 
and  construction  business  in  and  around  Chicago  during  the 
coming  year.  New  companies  and  combinations  are  forming, 
and  there  is  every  evidence  of  prosperity. 

The  National  Brick  Company,  with  an  authorized  capi¬ 
talization  of  $500,000,  will  soon  be  in  the  common  brick  field, 
and  will  be  on  the  market  for  orders  within  a  month.  They 
have  three  big  yards  and  factories  under  construction,  two  of 
which,  at  Maynard,  Ind.,  and  Weber,  Ill.,  will  be  in  operation, 
according  to  present  outlook,  within  six  weeks.  Of  the  $500,- 
000  capital  stock  of  the  company,  $300,000  has  been  paid  in. 
The  remaining  $200,000  is  in  the  form  of  treasury  stock, 
and  is  covered  by  a  bond  issue  entirely  subscribed  for.  The 
loan  is  for  ten  years  at  5 y2  per  cent,  on  property  in  the  town¬ 
ships  of  Bloom  and  Niles,  and  in  Lake  county,  Indiana.  The 
Metropolitan  Trust  &  Savings  Bank  is  trustee.  The  officers 
of  the  company  are:  B.  F.  Weber  president,  F.  W.  LaBahn 
vice-president,  Louis  L.  Reimer  treasurer,  and  Henry  Busse 
secretary. 

The  capacity  of  the  plant  at.  Maynard  is  to  be  400,000 
a  day,  and  that  at  'Weber  250,000,  while  the  plant  at  Chicago 
Heights,  the  building  of  which  has  just  been  started,  will 
have  a  daily  output  of  400,000.  The  total  cost  of  construc¬ 
tion  will  be  about  $400,000,  leaving  a  working  capital  of 
$100,000.  The  plant  at  Chicago  Heights  will  cover  eighty 
acres,  that  at  Maynard  105  acres,  and  the  Weber  plant,  west 
of  Evanston,  on  the  Chicago  &  Northwestern,  forty  acres  to 
start  and  eighty  acres  ultimately.  The  Chambers  machines, 
granulators  and  pulverizers,  and  the  Lemley  &  Schultz  rollers 
are  being  installed.  Shipping  facilities  at  Maynard  and  Chi¬ 
cago  Heights  are  unexcelled,  while  at  Chicago  Heights  and 
Weber  there  is  a  good  local  trade. 

Apartment  buildings  of  high  grade,  costing  from  $100,000 
to  $150,000,  are  in  demand  among  builders,  and  evidently 
prove  a  good  investment.  There  is  a  tendency  to  carry  them 
no  higher  than  three  stories.  Real  estate  in  the  district 
eight  and  nine  miles  from  the  center  of  the  city  is  low  just 
at  present,  and  shows  no  tendency  to  rise,  so  that  spread-out 
buildings  do  not  represent  so  large  an  investment  as  they 
would  in  some  other  large  cities.  Then,  too,  where  buildings 
are  carried  above  four  stories  there  is  cost  of  elevator  service 
and  other  costs  of  maintenance  which  do  not  occur  with  the 
lower  structures.  .Tust  why  the  buildings  should  go  to  three 
instead  of  to  four  stories  is  explained,  however,  only  on  the 
ground  that  in  four-story  buildings  the  upper  floor  is  often 
difficult  to  rent. 

In  fact,  there  is  a  marked  difference  between  this  class 
of  building  in  Chicago  and  the  East.  In  New  York  City  the 
structures  are  as  a  rule  high  and  cover  all  the  ground.  Chica¬ 
go  builders,  on  the  of  her  hand,  although  a  few  of  them  force 
their  walls  as  near  the  sidewalk  as  possible,  are  for  the  most 
part  observing  the  building-line  restrictions,  in  the  belief  that 
hogishness  in  this  regard  will  damage  their  own  structure  as 
much  as  the  surrounding  property.  Some  of  the  newer  build¬ 
ings,  beside  being  set  well  back,  are  planned  to  look  as  much 
as  possible  like  attractive  homes. 

Of  this  better  class  of  apartment  building  Louis  C.  Wag¬ 
ner  is  constructing  one  to  cost  $150,000  at  the  northeast  cor¬ 


ner  of  Monroe  avenue  and  Sixty-fourth  street.  Another  to  cost 
$165,000  is  being  put  up  by  Albert  Fuchs  at  the  southwest  cor¬ 
ner  of  Sheridan  road  and  Clarendon  avenue.  Both  of  these 
structures  are  three-story  affairs  and  will  contain  forty  and 
forty-five  apartments.  A  smaller  structure  to  cost  about  $80,- 
000  is  to  be  put  up  at  the  intersection  of  Clarendon,  Grace- 
land  and  Evanston  avenues,  by  James  W.  Eastland. 

The  present  fall  season  is  characterized  as  the  best  in 
many  years  by,  the  trade,  and  there  is  every  indication  that 
next  year  will  be  mighty  good  for  everybody.  Scum*. 


Second  Annual  Convention  of  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers  of  Sand-Lime  Products,  to  be  Held 
at  Detroit  Mich.,  December  5,  6  and  7,  1905. 

The  National  Association  of  the  Manufacturers  of  Sand- 
Lime  Products  will  hold  its  second  annual  convention  at  Detroit, 
Mich.,  December  5,  6  and  7.  The  meetings  will  be  held  in 
the  Cadillac  Hotel,  which  will  be  headquarters. 

Papers  have  been  arranged  for  on  the  following  subjects: 

The  Scientists’  Message  to  the  Sandstone  Brickmakers. 
The  Characteristics  of  a  Good  Sand  and  Its  Proper  Prep¬ 
aration. 

Lime  and  Its  Relations  to  Sand-Lime  Products. 

Best  Method  of  Hydrating  Lime  and  Grinding  Lime. 
Coloring  Matter  for  Sandstone  Brick. 

Coloring  Brick. 

Tho  Rotary  Press. 

The  Vertical  Press. 

Liners. 

The  Kent  Mill. 

Tube  Mill. 

Dry  Pan. 

Dryers. 

Hardening  Cylinders. 

Sand-Lime  Block1  and  Appliances  for  Same. 

Standardizing  Sandstone  Brick. 

Sandstone  Brick  from  Architect’s  Standpoint. 

Sandstone  Brick  from  Contractor’s  Standpoint. 

Marketing  Brick. 

It  Pays  to  Advertise. 

Insurance,  How  to  Construct  and  Handle  a  Plant  so  as  to 
Secure  the  Lowest  Rate  of  Insurance. 

Publicity  in  Showing  the  Advantages  of  Sandstone  Brick. 
Management. 

Cost  of  Sandstone  Brick. 

Measuring  Devices. 

The  most  approved  method  of  Manufacturing  Sandstone 
Brick. 

Those  desiring  further  particulars  in  regard  to  either  the 
convention  or  the  association  are  requested  to  write  the  sec¬ 
retary,  H.  O.  Duerr,  Wilmington,  Del. 


NEWS  NOTES  AND  TRADE  ITEMS. 


Butler,  Mo.,  has  begun  suit  against  the  bondsmen  of  the 
Nelson  Manufacturing  Company  for  damages  on  account  of 
the  failure  of  the  septic  tank  in  a  sewer  system  recently  in¬ 
stalled  by  the  defendant  to  do  the  work  required  of  it,  and 
which,  it  is  said,  was  guaranteed. 

S.  T.  Dunlap,  of  Julietta,  Idaho,  has  just  ordered  some  new 
machinery  for  his  brick  plant,  to  increase  the  capacity. 

The  Atchison  Paving  Brick  Company  has  been  incorporated 
in  Atchison,  Kas.,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $55,000. 

The  Nelson  Vitrified  Brick  Company,  of  Mound  Valley, 
Kas.,  has  purchased  a  steam  shovel,  for  use  in  its  plant. 

The  Jacksonville  Pressed  Brick  Company  has  been  incor¬ 
porated  in  Jacksonville,  Texas,  with  a  capital  of  $5,000. 


MAGNITUDE  OF  NEW  YORK  BUILDING  OPERATIONS. 


An  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  New  York  city  may  be  gath¬ 
ered  from  the  fact  that  since  the  first  of  the  year  building  per¬ 
mits  to  the  amount  of  $158,706,000  have  been  issued.  This 
figure  beats  all  previous  records.  It  represents  an  amount  of 
improvement  that  is  almost  incomprehensible.  New  York 
is  so  big  that  the  tinkering  needed  to  keep  even  what  is  now 
there  in  repair  amounts  to  millions  a  month. — Exchange. 
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CURRENT  COMMENT. 

Character  is  a  great  factor  in  business,  but  it  won’t  keep 
steam  in  a  leaky  boiler. 

*  *  * 

The  oldest  man  in  the  business  doesn’t  always  know  the 

most,  but  he  has  a  good  chance  at  it. 

*  *  * 

The  exacting  customer  is  often  a  worry,  but  we  must  give 
him  credit  with  spurring  us  on  to  better  accomplishments. 

H«  jK 

Courtesy  in  business  does  not  add  to  the  expense  account, 
and  yet  it  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  assets  if  properly  and 
persistently  used. 

*  *  * 

So  long  as  fuel  is  an  object,  modern  appliances  for  the 
generation  and  use  of  steam  are  just  as  essential  to  the  clay- 
worker  as  modern  machines  for  working  clay. 

*  *  * 

A  fair  price  for  any  product  does  not  mean  too  much  any 
more  than  it  means  too  little,  for  you  can  get  too  much  even 
for  a  good  thing,  and  then  comes  an  unpleasant  period  of  re¬ 
action. 

*  *  * 

When  the  public  gets  to  regarding  the  word  “strike”  with 
the  same  degree  of  contempt  that  the  labor  unions  have  stren¬ 
uously  sought  to  surround  the  word  “scab,”  it  will  have  done 
a  great  service  to  the  industrial  world. 

*  *  * 

Speaking  of  reading  rooms  for  employes,  the  best  reading 

room  for  any  man  is  in  his  own  home,  and  the  best  thing  to 

give  is  the  spirit  to  read,  and  some  good  reading  matter  along 

with  it,  The  Clay-Worker,  for  instance. 

*  *  * 

Our  bewhiskered  friends,  the  Russians,  have  not  been 
cutting  much  ice  on  the  field  of  battle,  but  they  appear  to 
have  scored  one  against  the  wily  Japs  in  diplomacy,  which 


has  been  their  first  and  only  victory  of  importance  since  the 
beginning  of  the  Russo-Japanese  war.  Well,  the  Japs  can 
stand  it,  for  they  have  all  the  rest  of  the  glory,  some  of  the 
territory,  and  can  afford  to  make  peace  on  any  terms. 

4:  ifc  % 

To  that  old  saying  that  “it  is  a  wise  man  who  knows  him¬ 
self,”  we  might  also  add  that  it  takes  a  pretty  smart  man  to 
know  his  competitor  better  than  his  competitor  knows  him, 
and  is  able  to  maintain  this  position  with  any  degree  of 
surety. 

* *  *  * 

When  you  have  a  little  spare  time,  why  not  spend  it 
visiting  your  competitor?  A  visiting  acquaintance  of  this 
kind  is  worth  having  at  all  times,  and  it  comes  in  especially 
handy  when  some  shrewd  buyer  wants  to  play  one  of  you 
against  the  other. 

^  *  *  * 

In  the  clay  roofing  material  business  there  is  not  only 
room  for  great  expansion  and  improvement,  not  only  a  wide 
and  fertile  field  open  to  the  trade,  but  it  looks  like  the  time  is 
now  here  for  concerted  action  in  the  cultivation  of  this  field 
for  larger  and  better  returns.  And,  to  begin  with,  there  is 
nothing  like  getting  together  and  talking  the  matter  over. 


THE  MUNICIPAL  OWNERSHIP  PROBLEM. 


The  agitation  for  municipal  ownership  of  public  utilities 
would  be  more  edifying  were  it  freed  from  politics.  The 
political  leaders  look  on  the  subject  more  with  a  view  to  see¬ 
ing  whether  or  not  it  is  possible  to  get  a  few  more  votes  by  ad¬ 
vocating  municipal  ownership,  and  naturally  following  out 
this  same  course  of  thought,  their  information  and  argument 
are  covered  with  the  same  pigment,  and  the  real  merits  of 
the  question  are  left  to  go  begging  until  time  and  the  ex¬ 
posure  of  collusive  acts  of  city  officials  shall  furnish  us  with 
some  real  light  on  the  subject. 


FRENZIED  FINANCE  EVILS. 


The  recent  agitation  in  life  insurance  circles  is  taking 
some  turn  in  favor  of  general  Federal  supervision  of  life  in¬ 
surance.  This,  should  it  be  brought  about  and  made  thorough 
and  made  to  carry  with  it  Federal  responsibility,  too,  would 
unquestionably  be  a  good  thing  for  policy  holders,  even  though 
it  would  still  leave  opportunities  for  fraud.  It  is  practically 
impossible  to  eliminate  opportunities  for  fraud,  and  it  looks 
like  we  are  not  progressing  as  rapidly  as  we  should  in  the 
matter  of  educating  and  pruning  the  fraudulent  element  out 
of  humanity,  for  every  once  in  awhile  we  bump  into  this 
very  element  in  some  of  our  most  dignified  Federal  institu¬ 
tions,  institutions  in  which  the  general  populace  has  had  a 
respect  for  almost  akin  to  awe.  The  policy  holders  of  the 
life  insurance  companies  are  entitled  to,  and  should  have, 
the  best  possible  protection,  and  it  would  be  good  for  life  in¬ 
surance  companies  themselves  to  have  their  business  put  in 
such  shape  that  all  doubts  on  this  point,  or  as  near  all  as 
possible,  shall  be  removed. 


PROSPERITY  FROM  THE  GROUND  UP. 


Prosperity  is  being  spelled  with  a  capital  P  by  the  review¬ 
ers  these  days,  and  there  has  probably  never  been  a  time  when 
there  was  more  solid  confidence  and  comfort  in  the  financial 
and  commercial  conditions  of  the  country.  This  year  so  far  has 
not  been  a  boom  year,  by  any  means,  and  the  present  times 
are  not  characterized  as  boom  times,  but  prosperous  times  of 
the  strong  and  sturdy  kind.  Building  operations  this  summer 
have  been  good,  and  have  been  interfered  with  less  than  usual 
by  strikes  and  other  hindrances.  There  have  been  some  ups 
and  downs  here  and  there,  of  course,  and  the  industrial 
world  is  never  entirely  free  from  some  handicaps,  but  taking 
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(he  summer  as  a  whole  it  has  been  good,  and  in  the  building 
and  contracting  world  especially  so.  And,  as  prosperity  be¬ 
gins  at  the  ground — begins  with  the  man  who  tills  the  ground, 
and  continues  as  long  as  the  farmer  himself  is  prosperous — 
the  outlook  ahead  is  exceedingly  bright,  because  the  greatest 
corn  crop  on  record  is  soon  to  be  harvested.  It  is  not  just 
here  and  there,  but  is  practically  general  all  over  the  United 
States,  and  this  great  corn  crop  is  coming  in  right  on  the 
heels  of  an  excellent  wheat  crop,  and  such  good  conditions 
generally  as  never  prevailed  before  in  the  agricultural  dis¬ 
tricts.  In  fact,  it  is  from  the  agricultural  districts  that  lots 
of  the  heavy  volume  of  building  operations  is  coming  this 
year,  which  is  one  direct  effect  of  their  prosperity.  Some 
take  steel  and  iron,  others  take  railway  earnings,  some  take 
bank  clearances,  and  some  one  thing  and  some  another,  as 
their  prosperity  thermometer,  but  this  year  it  don’t  matter 
which  you  take,  the  outlook  ahead  is  good.  Steel  men  who 
have  been  interviewed  recently  state  that  the  steel  business 
is  all  to  the  good,  that  prices  are  fair,  and  there  is  a  heavy 
tonnage  moving  right  along,  with  a  tendency  toward  even 
greater  activity.  It  is  pretty  much  the  same  story  with  prac¬ 
tically  all  the  so-called  business  thermometers,  and,  when  we 
get  back  to  the  ground,  get  to  the  real  backbone  of  prosperity 
on  the  farm,  we  find  it  the  greatest  ever  known  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  world;  that  is,  the  agricultural  people  to-day  are 
in  better  shape  financially,  intellectually  and  every  other  way 
than  they  have  ever  been  before,  and  they  are  manifesting 
a  sturdy  disposition  to  stay  that  way. 


THE  MISTAKES  OF  BRICKLAYERS. 


Some  people  never  get  stirred  up  until  they  think  they 
are  going  to  lose  their  dinner.  The  bricklayers’  and  masons’ 
unions,  for  example,  have  always  turned  a  comparatively  deaf 
ear  to  appeals  made  by  brick  manufacturers  for  them  to  show 
more  of  the.  true  spirit  of  enterprise  by  devising  ways  and 
means  to  reduce  the  cost  of  putting  brick  into  a  wall  and 
making  a  brick  construction  sufficiently  inexpensive  that  it 
could  be  pushed  in  competition  with  all  rivals.  To  all  these 
appeals  they  have  acted  as  if  they  owned  the  world  and  in¬ 
tended  to  keep  it,  while,  if  they  had  shown  the  same  spirit 
of  improvement  that  has  characterized  the  manufacture  of 
brick,  they  might  still  have  been  making  just  as  much  money, 
while  keeping  the  cost  of  brick  structural  work  down  to  a 
lower  level  than  prevails  to-day.  Instead  of  doing  this,  how¬ 
ever,  they  have  gone  steadily  along  increasing  the  price  of 
their  work  instead  of  enlarging  their  working  capacity,  until 
the  laying  of  brick  has  gotten  to  be  too  heavy  an  item  in 
the  work  of  brick  construction,  as  compared  to  other  items 
of  cost.  Now,  however,  along  comes  concrete  work  with  such 
a  blowing  of  horns  that  it  has  attracted  Mr.  Bricklayer’s 
attention,  and  has  excited  him  to  the  point  of  thinking  he 
is  about  to  lose  his  dinner.  That  is,  he  thinks  that  if  this 
concrete  business  keeps  on  the  way  it  has  started  out  it 
won’t  be  long  before  there  will  be  very  little  work  for  brick¬ 
layers  to  do,  and  their  trade,  with  its  stiff  demands  for  prices, 
will  dwindle  into  such  insignificance  that  the  bricklayer  will 
not  be  worth  much  more  than  the  common  laborer.  There 
is  really  no  need  for  all  this  excitement,  but  may  be  in  the 
end  it  will  help  Mr.  Bricklayer  to  fully  realize  that  he  has 
been  standing  in  his  own  light  all  along  by  being  so  blamed 
arbitrary  and  refusing  to  learn  how  to  do  his  work  at  less 
cost  for  the  man1  that  pays  the  bill.  The  thing  for  him  to 
do  now  is  not  to  waste  breath  fighting  and  ranting  about  con¬ 
crete,  but  get  busy  and  learn  ways  and  means  to  put  brick  into 
walls  for  a  smaller  charge  than  has  obtained  during  the  past 
few  years.  It  can  be  done  if  they  will  put  their  heads  to  it 
in  the  right  way,  and  it  can  be  done,  too,  without  materially 
reducing  the  returns  to  the  bricklayer  himself.  He  may  have 
to  do  a  little  more  hustling,  but  what  if  he  does?  It  is  better  to 


hustle  than  to  be  entirely  out  of  a  job,  and  a  man  really  never 
learns  just  what  he  can  do  until  he  is  compelled  to  do  some 
hustling  of  this  kind.  Let  the  concrete  alone,  it  will  take 
care  of  itself,  and  bend  all  energies  toward  investigation, 
and  things  of  that  kind,  on  the  subject  of  ways  and  means 
of  improving  the  work  and  reducing  the  cost  of  laying  brick 
in  the  wall. 


THE  DANGER  OF  IRREGULAR  METHODS  OF  GETTING 

BUSINESS. 


There  is  always  an  element  of  chance  in  business,  and 
this,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  very  elaborate  schemes 
are  often  devised  for  ridding  business  undertaking  of  this 
very  element  of  chance.  What  is  more,  occasionally  when  two 
or  more  men  who  are  competitors  undertake  to  put  their 
heads  together  in  a  certain  way  and  eliminate  the  element 
of  chance  in  bidding  for  contracts,  instead  of  doing  that  they 
actually  reduce  the  business  to  the  rank  of  gambling.  For 
example,  we  have  in  some  cities  laws  so  devised  that  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  collect  by  legal  process  any  bar-room  debt  or 
gambling  debt,  so  that  if  payment  is  not  made  voluntarily 
the  winner  has  no  recourse.  Now,  then,  here  comes  a  de¬ 
cision  rendered  by  Judge  Joseph  Buffington,  taken  from  The 
Record,  of  Pittsburg,  filed  in  the  case  of  the  Pittsburg  Dredg¬ 
ing  &  Construction  Company  against  the  Monongahela  & 
Western  Dredging  Company,  in  which  the  court  says  that  the 
following  facts  were  established:  “In  June,  1904,  the  Jones 
&  Laughlin  Steel  Company  was  required  by  the  United  States 
engineer  to  remove  a  large  body  of  slag  from  the  Monon¬ 
gahela  river  shore.  The  steel  company  asked  bids  from  the 
plaintiff  and  defendant  companies.  The  companies  entered 
into  a  written  contract  whereby  the  defendant  was  to  bid 
$1.60  and  the  plaintiff  $1.70  per  cubic  yard  for  dredging  re¬ 
quired,  and  whichever  party  received  the  contract,  each  was 
to  have  one-half  the  work.  Bids  were  filed  accordingly,  the 
plaintiff’s  being  $4,500,  to  $5,000  for  the  higher.  The  defend¬ 
ant  alleges  that  these  bids  were  rejected,  requirements 
changed,  and  it  thereupon  put  in  a  bid  for  $1.25.  It  contended 
the  bid  was  different  from  that  contemplated  in  the  contract. 
The  steel  company  knew  nothing  of  the  contract  until  the 
work  was  finished. 

“A  verdict  was  given  for  the  plaintiff  for  $3,439.59,  sub¬ 
ject  to  two  questions.  One  of  these  was  that  the  agreement 
was  a  conspiracy  to  defraud  the  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel 
Company,  which  was  illegal  and  void,  and  no  action  could  be 
maintained.  The  other  was  that  the  agreement  named  was 
a  continuation  in  restraint  of  trade,  illegal  and  void. 

“Judge  Buffington  says  that  it  is  clear  that  the  purpose 
of  the  contract  was  to  mislead  the  steel  company  into  the 
belief  that  there  was  competitive  bidding.  The  plaintiff  being 
driven  to  the  necessity  of  showing  such  a  contract,  the  ques¬ 
tion  arises,  Will  the  law  lend  its  aid  to  enforce  such  an 
agreement?” 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  element  of  chance,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  reduced,  as  was  intended,  has  been  increased, 
until  there  is  practically  nothing  left  but  a  chance  to  lose. 
It  should  serve  as  a  warning,  too,  that  collusive  deals  of  this 
kind  are  always  full  of  pitfalls  and  blowholes,  and  the  safest 
way  to  do  business,  after  all,  is  the  fair  and  square  way. 
Every  man  is  entitled  to  fair  returns  for  his  work,  and  should 
always  strive  to  get  it,  but  never  by  unfair  means,  for  when 
the  door  of  unfair  dealings  is  opened  it  lets  in  others  on  the 
same  footing,  and  in  the  end  all  are  worse  off,  because  the 
ways  of  unfair  dealings  are  as  uncertain  as  the  schemes  sys¬ 
tems  that  have  been  devised  to  break  the  bank  at  Monte 
Carlo — and  they  generally  wind  up  the  same  way  in  the  end. 

T.  B.  Beattie,  71  Madison  street,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  writes 
The  Clay-Worker  that  he  is  in  the  market  for  brickmaking 
machinery. 
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Written  for  The  Clay  Worker. 

BATS. 


(A  boy's  composition.) 

Of  all  t lie  useful  tilings  that  be, 

Upon  the  land,  in  sky  or  sea. 

There's  none  can  do  things  like  the  Bat, 

And  d'o  ’em  quick — I'll  bet  you  that. 

Once,  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 

There  was  the  biggest  old  cat  fight, 

In  that  dark  alley  back  of  us — , 

Oh  gee  !  It  was  the  biggest  fuss  ! 

From  one  back  window  came  “s  cat !’’ 

Then  some  one  threw  an  old  straw  hat. 

Miss  Sniggins  threw  some  water — splash! 

And  then  an  old  shoe  made  a  dash. 

But  them  old  cats  fought  right  along, 

And  didn’t  know  a  thing  was  wrong. 

They  meowed  and  yowled  and  caterwauled, 

While  people  threw,  and  cursed,  and  called. 

Then  such  a  shower  of  objects  fell 
Out  in  that  alley,  all  pell  mell  : 

Stovewood  and  cans,  and  kitchen  things, 

Just  like  they  had  unfolded  wings. 

Then  bottles,  brooms,  and  children’s  toys, 

All  clattered  down,  with  frightful  noise. 

But  them  old  cats — they  didn’t  care  ; 

They  didn’t  stop,  nor  turn  a  hair  ! 

From  my  third-story  window,  T 
Looked  down  and  saw  Pa's  old’  cane  fly, 

And  I  said.  “Hi  Pa,  good  for  you  !’’ 

And  then  Ma  flung  a  thing  or  two  : 

Some  clothespins,  and  a  ball  of  yarn. 

Then  Pa  yelled  somethin' — sound  like  darn," — 

And  Ma  said,  “sh — Pa,  you  will  wake 
The  neighborhood, — for  goodness'  sake  !” 

And  them  old  cats — law  !  don't  you  b'lieve 
That  all  them  things  could  make  them  leave 
Off  fightin'- — no  !  They  wouldn't  quit 
Till  one  of  tother  one  was  “IT.” 

Out  flew  a  cake  of  sweet  soap — swish  ! 

Behind  it  came  the  best  soapdish. 

At  last,  I’a’s  shaving  mug  went,  bum  ! 

So  then  1  thought  my  time  had  come. 

A  little  old  tame  bat  of  mine, 

Homely  as  sin,  and  red  as  wine, 

Was  roosting,  peacefully  and  still. 

Close  by  me,  on  the  window  sill. 

And  smoothing  it,  I  softly  said : 

“Fly  there,  and  biff  one  on  the  head, — 

That  big  yellow  one, — bat  him. 

And  swat  one  life  out,  with  a  him." 

And  bristling  from  my  hand  lie  flew 
To  that  cat's  head.  Then  quick  we  knew 
The  fighters  all  at  once  had  quit. 

And  that  old  yellow  cat  was  “IT.” 

lie  lay  sprawled  out  with  one  life  gone, — 

(I  saw  him  in  the  early  dawn). 

My  red  bat  did  the  work  for  me. 

He  was  a  brick-bat, — don't  you  see? 

• — Margaret  Andrews  Oldham. 
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OVER  THE  HILLS. 


Over  the  hills  and  far  away; 

A  little  boy  steals  from  his  morning  play, 

And  under  the  blossoming  apple  tree 
He  lies  and  dreams  of  t  he  things  to  be ; 

Of  battles  fought  and  of  victories  won, 

Of  wrongs  o’erthrown  and  of  great  deeds  done 
Of  the  valor  that  he  shall  prove  some  day, 
Over  the  hills  and  far  away — 

Over  the  hills  and  far  away  ! 

Over  the  hills  and  far  away, 

It’s  O  for  the  toil  the  livelong  day  ! 

But  it  mattered  not  to  the  soul  aflame 
With  a  love  for  riches  and  power  and  fame ! 
On,  O  man  !  while  the  sun  is  high — 

On  to  the  yonder  joys  that  lie 
Yonder  where  blazes  the  noon  of  day  ! 

Over  the  hills  and  far  away — 

Over  the  hills  and  far  away ! 

Over  the  hills  and  far  away, 

An  old  man  lingers  at  close  of  day  ; 

Now  that  his  journey  is  almost  done 
His  battles  fought  and  his  victories  won — - 
The  old-time  honesty  and  truth. 

The  trustfulness  and  the  friends  of  youth, 
Home  and  mother — where  are  they? 

Over  the  hills'  and  far  away? 

Over  the  hills  and  far  away ! 


FOR  SALE,  WANTED,  ETC. 

FOR  SALE— Vitrified  brick  plant,  25000  capacity. 

Shale  20  feet  in  depth.  Free  gas.  Will  sell 
cheap.  Address  BRICKMAKER, 

9  1  cm  Box  362,  Phillipsburg,  Kan. 


WANTED  BY  ESTABLISHED 
BRICK  DEALER  IN 
BALTIMORE. 

Exclusive  Agency  for  Brick  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

Dry  Press  F'ire  Flashed,  Standard 
and  Romans. 

Stiff  Mud  Repressed  Red,  Standard 
and  Romans. 

Stiff  Mud  Repressed  Light  Buff, 
Standard  and  Romans. 

Stiff  Mud  Repressed  White,  Stand¬ 
ard  and  Romans. 

Address  BALTIMORE, 

8  i  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 


Eugene  Field. 


Continued  on  Pages  273  to  276, 
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C.  W.  RAYMOND  CO. 


Clay -Working 


Machinery 


DAYTON,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A 


NEW  YORK 

39—41  Cortlandt  Street 

ST.  LOUIS 

315  Frisco  Building 

PITTSBURG 

1425  Park  Building 


AUTOMATIC  DOWN-CUT  CUTTER 


Raymond  Machinery 
Creates  New 
Business  for  the  User 
Better  Brick 
and  more  of  them. 


CATALOGUE 
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A  POSTSCRIPT. 


“Who  loves  not  wine,  women,  and  song, 
Lives  a  fool  his  whole  life  long — ” 

But  you  will  find  ere  very  long 
That  yon  have  quite  forgot  the  song, 

Also  the  woman — this  is  true — 

One  day  will  not  remember  you. 

One  of  thd  three  will  haunt  you  still  : 
“You’ll  have  to  pay  the  wine  man's  bill.” 


John  Keim  has  purchased  the  new  brickyard  of  Lewis 
Deibert.  at  Danville,  Pa. 

The  Olive  Hill  Clay  Products  Company  is  a  new  concern 
recently  organized  at  Olive  Hill,  Ky. 

Dr.  Aaron  Bowers  &  Bros,  have  purchased  the  brickyard 
of  W.  D.  Fleming  &  Son,  at  Canon,  Ga. 

Johnson  &  Johnson  will  establish  a  brick  plant  at  Raleigh, 
N.  C.,  for  the  production  of  common  building  brick. 

T.  J.  Gilbert,  Ironton,  Ohio,  will  organize  a  company  to 
develop  the  clay  deposits  on  his  land  at  Greenup,  Ky. 

L.'  W.  Cooper  and  W.  B.  Henry,  of  Charlotte,  N.  C.,  have 
leased  the  brickyard  of  J.  Jenkins  at  Stanley,  and  will  oper¬ 
ate  same  in  the  future. 

George  S.  Good  &  Co.  will  establish  a  brick  plant  at  Lum¬ 
ber  City,  Pa.  They  have  twenty  acres  of  good  clay  land,  and 
will  manufacture  firebrick  and  terra  cotta. 

Prof.  C.  S.  Wright  has  purchased  the  interest  of  Mr.  J.  H. 
Legg  in  the  Calhoun  Brick  Company,  Calhoun,  Ga.,  and  will 
succeed  Mr.  Legg  as  superintendent  of  the  plant. 

The  tile  factory  owned  by  James  Furr  at  Hillsboro,  Ind., 
was  completely  destroyed  by  fire  September  2,  resulting  in 
a  loss  of  $3,000,  with  no  insurance.  The  origin  of  the  fire  is 
not  known. 

The  Olean  Pressed  Brick  Company,  Olean,  N.  Y.,  has  been 
organized  with  $80,000  capital  stock.  The  directors  of  the 
new  company  are  C.  E.  Foster  and  W.  M.  Hodges,  Bradford, 
Pa.,  and  W.  Y.  Smith,  Olean. 

A  company  has  been  formed  at  Washburn,  Wis.,  to  be 
known  as  the  Washburn  Brick  &  Tile  Company,  with  a  cap¬ 
ital  stock  of  $30,000.  Their  clay  has  been  tested  with  excel¬ 
lent  results,  and  a  plant  will  be  erected  at  once. 

The  Saginaw  Paving  Brick  Company,  Saginaw,  Mich.,  is 
enjoying  a  season  of  unusual  prosperity.  The  brick  of  this 
company  are  being  used  for  building  purposes,  as  well  as  for 
street  pavements,  and  they  are  scarcely  able  to  keep  up  with 
their  orders. 

The  Baltimore  Terra  Cotta  Company  has  been  incorporated 
at  Baltimore,  Md.,  with  $60,000  capital  stock,  for  the  purpose 
of  manufacturing  ornamental  terra  cotta.  The  incorporators 
are  Charles  W.  Slagle,  Jr.,  J.  J.  Kelly,  H.  J.  Boyd,  Alfred 
Tyler  and  William  F.  Tyson. 

While  working  on  the  second  floor  of  the  new  addition 
to  the  Diamond  Fire  Brick  Company’s  plant,  at  Canton  City, 
Col.,  L.  O.  Miller,  an  employe,  accidentally  stepped  into  an 
open  elevator  shaft  and  fell  to  the  bottom,  breaking  his  neck 
and  crushing  his  right  shoulder.  Death  was  almost  instan¬ 
taneous.  He  leaves  a  widow  and  three  children. 

J.  T.  Davie  &  Co.,  manufacturers  of  repressed  brick,  of 
Spokane,  Wash.,  will  double  their*  present  output  by  the  in¬ 
stallation  of  a  steam  dryer  this  fall,  to  be  in  operation  prob¬ 
ably  about  November  1.  When  the  steam1  dryer  is  in  opera¬ 
tion  the  works  will  run  day  and  night  the  entire  year,  re¬ 
gardless  of  weather  conditions.  The  plant  employs  now  forty 
men,  and  has  a  capacity  of  30,000  bricks  a  day. 

Frederick  W.  Dennis,  the  kiln  man  of  Norfolk,  Va.,  writes 
that  he  has  all  the  work  in  his  line  that  he  can  take  care 
of  He  has  just  finished  a  double  kiln  for  the  Nansemond 
Brick  Company,  of  Norfolk,  Va,  which  is  giving  the  best  of 


satisfaction,  and  has  enough  orders  on  hand  to  keep  him  busy 
for  months  to  come. 

A.  J.  Stewart  is  making  preparations  to  establish  an  up- 
to-date  brickyard  at  Aberdeen,  Wash. 

T.  Knudson  has  discovered  a  fine  grade  of  clay  on  his  prop¬ 
erty  at  Roosevelt,  Minn.,  and  will  erect  a  plant  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  brick. 

The  brickyard  of  Murrell  Dobbins,  corner  Twenty-third 
street  and  Passyunk  avenue,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  was  damaged 
to  the  extent  of  $500  by  fire  August  14th. 

The  Austin  Pressed  Brick  Company,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
has  been  incorporated  by  I.  F.  Austin,  Wm.  Austin,  Harry 
Galdsblatt,  L.  P.  Austin  and  O.  F.  Layne.  The  company  is 
capitalized  at  $30,000. 

J.  W.  Hunt  has  just  purchased  the  brick  plant  at  Gaines¬ 
ville,  Ga.,  which  has  been  operated  under  lease  by  J.  M.  Hub¬ 
bard.  This  is  now  one  of  the  best  plants  in  that  section,  and 
Mr.  Hunt  contemplates  increasing  its  capacity. 

The  Hilgartner  Tile  Company  has  been  incorporated  to 
manufacture  tile  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  by  Andrew  Hilgartner,  Ad¬ 
dison  E.  Mullkin,  Jack  Q.  H.  Smith,  .Tr.,  Chares  L.  Hilgartner 
and  Edward  F.  Hughlett.  The  capital  stock  is  $100,000. 

The  tile  factory  at  La  Rue,  Ohio,  owned  by  B.  W.  Miller, 
was  completely  destroyed  by  fire  early  in  the  morning  of . 
August  19,  entailing  a  loss  of  $10,000,  on  which  there  was 
no  insurance.  Mr.  Miller  has  not  yet  decided  whether  he 
will  rebuild. 

Edwin  Terry,  a  member  of  the  brick  manufacturing  firm 
of  Terry  Bros.,  Kingston,  N.  Y.,  died  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich., 
August  17.  Mr.  Terry  was  seventy  years  old,  and  has  been 
engaged  in  the  brick  business  for  many  years.  He  was  the 
sales  agent  for  the  brick  company  for  New  York  City,  and  re¬ 
sided  in  Brooklyn. 

Lestershire,  N.  Y.,  is  to  have  a  paving  brick  plant.  W. 
J.  Jones,  W.  H.  Windus,  and  W.  N.  Hill  are  interested  in  the 
enterprise.  The  shale  has  been  tested  and  a  very  superior 
grade  of  paving  brick  turned  out.  The  erection  of  the  plant 
will  be  pushed  as  rapidly  as  possible,  for  there  is  a  good 
demand  for  first-class  paving  brick  in  that  section. 

The  Pendley  Brick  Manufacturing  Company  has  been  or¬ 
ganized  at  Spring  Place,  Ga.,  by  William  and  W.  H.  Pendley, 
Dr.  J.  B.  Hughes  and  T.  M.  Wright,  of  Spring  Place.  They 
have  purchased  ten  acres  of  land  at  Chatsworth,  a  suburb  of 
Spring  Place,  on  which  an  up-to-date  pressed  brick  plant  is 
being  built.  When  completed  the  plant  will  have  a  capacity 
of  40,000  brick  per  day. 

Paul  Siewert,  while  working  at  the  plant  of  the  Mt.  Clem¬ 
ens  (Mich.)  Brick  &  Tile  Company,  sustained  severe  injuries 
resulting  from  being  caught  in  a  rapidly  whirling  shaft  near 
which  he  was  working.  After  making  several  revolutions 
the  unfortunate  man  was  rescued  by  felow  employes  and  an 
ambulance  summoned.  It  was  found  that  Siewert’s  leg  was 
badly  lacerated,  but  no  bones  broken. 

Messrs.  J.  W.  Ivery,  W.  D.  Menear,  L.  U.  Bailey  and  Wil¬ 
liam  White,  of  Dillsburg,  and  Charles  L.  Blizzard,  of  Carlisle, 
are  among  the  incorporators  of  the  Martinsburg  Brick  and 
Tile  Company,  who  will  erect  a  large  brick  plant  at  Martins¬ 
burg,  West  Virginia.  The  total  capitalization  of  the  company 
will  be  $250,000.  The  principal  offices  of  the  company  will  be 
at  Martinsburg,  and  the  Bank  of  Martinsburg  will  be  the  fiscal 
agents. 

Harry  R.  Gault,  a  shipper  and  miner  of  fireclay  at  Kit¬ 
tanning,  Pa.,  writes  that  the  brick  trade  in  that  vicinity  is 
very  prosperous.  He  has  just  sold  to  the  Harbison-Walker  Re¬ 
fractories  Company,  of  Pittsburg,  forty-seven  acres  of  fine 
clay  land,  on  which  they  will  erect  a  plant  for  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  gray  and  buff  building  brick,  and  leased  them  500 
acres  of  clay  land.  They  have  already  broken  ground  for  the 
plant,  which  will  have  a  daily  capacity  of  60,000  brick. 

Karl  Alfred  Lund,  a  pressman  for  some  time  for  the  Robin¬ 
son  Clay  Product  Company,  Akron,  Ohio,  has  invented  and  re¬ 
ceived  a  patent  on  a  lock  nut  which  promises  to  be  one  of 
the  notable  steps  forward  in  this  kind  of  mechanics.  Sam¬ 
ples  have  been  thoroughly  tested  by  the  Robinson  Company 
on  some  of  their  heaviest  machinery  for  three  months,  and 
the  working  is  reported  to  have  been  perfect.  The  sample  nut 
has  stood  the  test  finely.  It  is  stated  that  the  inventor  has 
already  received  an  offer  of  $20,000  for  his  rights  to  the 
patent,  but  he  is  not  ready  to  dispose  of  it.  The  device  con- 
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Our  Mammoth  Brick  Machine 


This  Machine  is  built  from  new  and  improved  design  and  has  been  found 
especially  well  adapted  to  the  use  of  plants  requiring  large  capacity  and  superior  quality 
of  brick.  We  build  this  machine  in  two  sizes. 


Our  Pug=Mills  Have  Features  of  Great  Merit. 


THESE  PUG-MILLS  have  especial  advantages.  They  can  be  adapted  to  the 
nature  of  the  clay  and  will  thoroughly  temper  and  mix.  Material  of  best  quality  and 
in  generous  quantity  used  in  their  construction.  The  workmanship  is  good  and  the  clay 
is  fitetd  for  making  a  fine  quality  of  brick. 

E.  M.  FREESE  &  CO.,  -  -  Galion,  Ohio. 


Mention  the  Clay-Worker 


See  Ads  on  Pages  3J2  and  313. 
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sists  of  three  parts,  and  occupies  little  more  space  than  the 
ordinary  nut. 

Garlander  &  Carlson,  of  Cooperstown,  N.  D.,  will  establish 
a  branch  tile  factory  at  Wimbledon,  N.  D. 

The  Unionville  Brick  &  Tile  Company,  Unionville,  Mo., 
has  been  incorporated  with  $15,000  capital  stock. 

J.  C.  Meyer  and  John  C.  Rowe,  of  Bellefonte,  Pa.,  have 
purchased  a  large  tract  of  fireclay  land  in  Clearfield  County. 
They  will  erect  a  factory  for  the  manufacture  of  firebrick. 

S.  M.  McHose  is  rebuilding  his  tile  factory  at  Nevada, 
Iowa,  which  was  burned  recently.  The  new  plant  .will  be 
larger  and  better  in  every  way  than  the  plant  which  burned. 

The  Melville  Brick  Company  has  been  granted  a  charter 
to  manufacture  and  deal  in  brick,  tile  and  pottery  at  Wil¬ 
mington,  Del.  Their  capital  stock  is  $50,000. 

D.  Martin  is  installing  brick  machinery  at  his  new  brick¬ 
yard  at  Clio,  Ala.,  and  will  soon  be  turning  out  a  first-class 
grade  of  brick. 

David  C.  Richards  and  others  will  develop  clay  lands  and 
establish  a  pottery  at  Oliver  Springs,  Tenn.  They  are  in  the 
market  for  machinery  for  mining  the  clay  and  for  pottery 
machinery. 

In  a  recent  letter,  the  Peebles  Paving  Brick  Co.,  Ports¬ 
mouth,  Ohio,  says,  business  has  been  very  good  with  us 
this  season,  and  we  anticipate  no  trouble  in  disposing  of  all 
the  Peebles  block  we  can  possibly  turn  out. 

The  immense  barns  of  the  Delaware  Terra  Cotta  Company 
at  Wilmington,  Del.,  were  burned  to  the  ground  recently. 
The  company  place  the  loss  at  $6,000,  which  is  partly  covered 
by  insurance.  All  of  the  horses  were  saved. 

The  boiler  house  and  barn  of  the  Bodine  &  Davis  Brick 
Company  at  Outney,  Vt.,  were  destroyed  by  fire  recently.  The 
loss  is  estimated  at  $3,000,  covered  by  insurance.  They  will 
rebuild  at  once,  installing  new  engine  and  boiler. 

The  Bradey  Company,  Martinsville,  Ind.,  has  increased  its 
capital  stock,  and  will  make  extensive  additions  to  equip¬ 
ment  of  its  plant,  including  a  large  dryhouse.  The  company 
finds  a  ready  market  for  all  the  brick  it  can  make. 

The  Hillenbrand  Brick  Company’s  plant  at  Louisville,  Ky., 
was  competely  destroyed  by  fire  August  22,  involving  a  loss 
of  $10,000  to  $15,000.  The  fire  had  gained  great  headway  be¬ 
fore  it  was  discovered  and  it  was  impossible  to  check  it. 
There  was  no  insurance  on  the  plant. 

David  Chapman,  a  well-known  brick  manufacturer  of  To¬ 
ronto,  Ont.,  Can.,  fell  into  the  pug  mill  at  his  brick  plant 
and  was  crushed  so  badly  before  the  n^chinery  could  be 
stopped  that  he'  died  shortly  after  being  taken  from  the  ma¬ 
chine.  He  is  survived  by  two  sons  and  three  daughters. 

B.  J.  Veneklasen,  the  senior  member  of  the  Zeeland  Brick 
Company,  Zeeland,  Mich.,  died  at  his  home  in  Holland,  Mich., 
August  18,  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven  years.  He  founded  the 
Zeeland  Brick  Company  in  1847.  A  wife,  daughter  and  five 
sons  survive  him.  All  of  his  sons  are  engaged  in  the  brick 
business,  either  at  Zeeland  or  Grand  Rapids. 

The  employes  of  the  Zanesville  Filter  &  Pottery  Company 
and  the  employes  oi;  the  Peters  &  Reed  Pottery,  Zanesville, 
Ohio,  accompanied  by  several  hundred  of  their  friends,  went 
to  Buckeye  Lake  Park  August  26,  for  their  annual  outing. 
The  trip  was  made  over  the  interurban,  about  700  excursion 
tickets  being  sold.  Various  sports  were  indulged  in  at  the 
park  during  the  day,  and  in  the  evening  a  dance  was  given 
in  the  park  hall. 

The  Willard  Bros.  Company,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  has  ap¬ 
plied  for  a  charter.  The  new  concern  will  manufacture  brick, 
tile  and  gas  retorts.  The  capital  stock  is  $10,000.  The  follow¬ 
ing  are  the  incorporators:  James  A.  Willard,  W.  B.  Davis, 
Edwin  G.  Willard,  W.  B.  Garvin  and  W.  A.  Burns.  The  con¬ 
cern  was  formerly  known  as  the  Willard-Burns  Firebrick 
Company,  and  the  plant  is  located  at  Mission  Ridge,  Ga.,  on 
the  Central  of  Georgia  Railroad. 

The  brickyard  at  Sangerfield,  N.  Y.,  which  has  been  oper¬ 
ated  for  nearly  a  hundred  years  by  some  member  of  the 
family  of  Havens  of  that  town,  but  which  has  been  idle 
since  the  death  of  A.  G.  Havens,  in  May,  has  been  sold  to 
W.  L.  Terhune,  and  he  will  at  once  arrange  to  operate  the 
yard.  The  brickyard  is  one  of  the  important  enterprises  of 


the  town,  employing  a  number  of  men  and  sending  out  a 
large  product  of  brick  and  tile  annually. 

J.  W.  McMillan,  brick  manufacturer,  of  Milledgeville,  Ga., 
sustained  a  heavy  loss  recently  by  the  burning  of  his  barns. 

Crawford  Bros.,  brick  manufacturers,  of  Hamilton,  Ont., 
Can.,  sustained  a  slight  loss  by  a  fire  which  started  in  the 
kiln  sheds. 

The  Empire  Oil  Co.,  Joplin,  Mo.,  has  commenced  work  on 
a  large  brick  manufacturing  plant  at  New  Albany,  Kan., 
which  will  have  a  capacity  of  50,000  brick  per  day. 

The  Portsmouth  Brick  &  Tile  Company  has  been  organized 
at  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  by  J.  W.  Smith,  J.  J.  Spencer,  L.  D. 
York,  F.  V.  Knauss,  and  T.  C.  Anderson,  with  $20,000. 

M.  V.  B.  Wagoner  has  purchased  the  brick  plant  of  An¬ 
tonio  Poutrie,  of  Albany,  N.  Y.  The  plant  is  closed  at  pres¬ 
ent,  and  Mr.  Wagoner  will  make  a  number  of  improvements 
before  commencing  operations. 

It  is  reported  that  a  large  plant  will  be  established  at 
Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  for  the  manufacture  of  terra  cotta,  by  the 
Meyenberg  Terra  Cotta  Company,  of  Chicago,  of  which  F.  P. 
Meyenberg  is  the  moving  spirit. 

The  plant  of  the  Humboldt  Brick  Company,  Humboldt, 
Tenn.,  was  oadly  damaged  by  a  severe  wind  and  rain  storm 
which  swept  over  that  place  recently,  blowing  down  the  smoke¬ 
stack  and  several  of  the  smaller  sheds. 

Joseph  McKenna,  of  Inman,  Neb.,  has  purchased  the  North¬ 
western  Brick  Works  at  Neligh,  Neb.,  owned  by  McGinitie  & 
McDonald.  The  brick  plant  has  been  doing  a  good  business, 
and  has  not  at  any  time  been  able  to  keep  up  with  their 
orders. 

M.  E.  Gregory,  proprietor  of  the  Brick,  Terra  Cotta  and 
Tile  Company,  Corning,  N.  Y.,  writes  that  he  is  extemely 
busy  at  the  present  time,  having  all  the  business  he  can  pos¬ 
sibly  do,  being  compelled  to  turn  down  orders,  much  against 
his  will. 

H.  M.  Shively,  who  recently  purchased  the  Perry  Brick 
&  Tile  Company,  of  Perry,  Iowa,  is  putting  same  in  shape  for 
operation.  The  plant  has  not  been  run  for  some  time,  but  Mr. 
Shively  hopes  to  have  everything  in  good  shape  for  turning 
out  brick  and  tile  in  a  short  time. 

The  Saxton  Vitrified  Brick  Works  will  put  up  a  new  brick 
plant  at  Saxton,  Pa.  The  company  has  recently  been  in¬ 
corporated  with  $30,000  capital  stock.  The  directors  are  I. 
K.  Little,  P.  A.  Barnett,  J.  Heffner,  Dr.  C.  O.  Miller,  and  D. 
M.  Sooler. 

The  Roanoke  Clay  Manufacturing  Company  has  been  in¬ 
corporated  to  manufacture  brick  and  other  clay  products  at 
Roanoke,  Va.,  with  $15,000  capital  stock.  S.  W.  Jamison  is 
president,  W.  S.  Battle  vice-president,  and  E.  J.  Dewitte 
manager. 

The  Ferris  Paving  Brick  Company,  Mechanicsville,  N.  Y., 
will  add  a  building  brick  plant  to  its  present  equipment. 
Contracts  for  the  machinery  have  been  awarded,  and  the  ad¬ 
ditions  to  the  plant  will  be  completed  by  October  1.  They 
will  continue  the  manufacture  of  paving  brick  also. 

The  employes  of  the  American  Encaustic  Tile  Company, 
Zanesville,  Ohio,  went  to  Cleveland,  Ohio,  again  this  year  for 
their  annual  outing.  The  excursion  was  planned  for  Satur¬ 
day,  so  the  pleasure  seekers  could  have  Saturday  and  Sunday 
both  for  their  trip,  and  be  ready  for  work  again  Monday 
morning. 

The  Crossley  Manufacturing  Company,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  ad¬ 
vises  us  that,  owing  to  their  increased  export  trade,  they  have 
found  it  necessary  to  open  a  foreign  office,  and  with  that  ob¬ 
ject  in  view,  Mr.  G.  C.  Crossley,  the  assistant  manager  of  the 
company,  sailed  for  Europe,  August  26th.  He  will  be  gone 
several  months,  and  will  visit  the  largest  potteries  and  clay¬ 
working  establishments  in  Staffordshire,  England,  Limoges, 
France,  and  Luxembourg,  Germany.  ■  He  anticipates  booking 
many  orders  for  clayworking  machinery  during  his  trip. 

So  great  is  the  building  activity  in  and  around  Spokane, 
Wash.,  that  the  Washington  Brick  &  Lime  Company  is  now 
enlarging  its  plant  at  Clayton,  Wash.  The  changes  now  un¬ 
der  way  will  increase  the  plant’s  capacity  50,000  brick  a  day. 
The  plant  has  heretofore  made  only  high-class  pressed  brick 
and  terra  cotta  finishings,  and  has  had  a  capacity  of  50,000 
a  day.  The  new  plant  being  built  will  make  common  brick, 
and  will  bring  the  capacity  of  the  yards  up  to  100,000  brick 
a  day.  Its  plant  at  Freeman,  Wash.,  which  has  had  a  ca¬ 
pacity  of  50,000  common  brick  a  day,  has  recenlly  been  in¬ 
creased  to  a  capacity  of  60,000. 
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No.  114.  Sand  Lime  Brick  Car.  Channel  Frame. 


No.  1025.  Steel  Frog. 


The  Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co., 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 

Manufacturers  of  Steel  Dryer  Cars  of  all  Descriptions  and  Equipments  for  Hot  Air 
Dryers,  including  Rail,  Frogs,  Switches,  Steel  Ties,  Portable  Track,  Etc 
Also  Transfer  Cars,  Turntables,  Clay  and  Dump  Cars. 


No.  J08.  Stiff  Mod  Flat-Car.  Steel  Deck. 


No.  142.  Transfer  Car. 


No.  147.  Checkered  Steel  Top  Turntable. 
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THE  LOUISVILLE  FIREBRICK  WORKS. 

THE  LOUISVILLE  Firebrick  Works  are  situated  at 
Highland  Park,  Ky.,  about  five  miles  from  Louisville. 
On  entering  the  office  the  first  thing  that  attracted 
the  writer’s  attention  was  a  time  register;  by  means  of  this 
device  the  company  is  free  from  the  expense  of  a  timekeeper; 
every  workman  has  a  number  and  as  he  enters  he  registers 
his  time  and  number. 

From  the  register  I  went  to  the  laboratory,  where  I  found 
the  chemist,  Mr.  Roberts,  busily  engaged  analyzing  some  fire¬ 
clay.  Mr.  Roberts  is  a  graduate  of  one  of  the  best  universities 
in  the  States,  and  is  a  most  refined  gentleman.  No  one  visit¬ 
ing  the  works  should  fail  to  meet  him. 

The  clay  used  here  is  mined  some  distance  from  the 
works  and  is  said  to  be  of  the  best  to  be  had  anywhere  in  the 
world. 

After  seeing  the  interesting  things  in  the  office  depart¬ 
ment  Mr.  K.  B.  Grahn,  the  president,  showed  the  writer 
through  the  works. 

The  plant  is  equipped  with  twelve  down-draft  kilns,  sev¬ 
eral  of  which  were  being  fired  at  the  time,  four  wet  pans  and 
two  dry. 

Most  of  the  brick  are  made  by  hand  and  are  said  to  be 
much  superior  to  the  machine-made  brick.  They  have  a  ma¬ 
chine,  however,  and  it  has  been  a  constant  source  of  worry 
since  the  time  it  was  bought,  many  years  ago;  it  was  bought 
across  the  “big  pond”  from  Leeds,  England.  The  trouble,  it 
seems,  is  not  in  the  machine  but  is  due  to  the  fact  that  a 
competent  operator  is  hard  to  get  at  present — they  get  about 
12,000  per  day  out  of  it. 

There  are  four  dry  kilns,  and  on  account  of  the  growing- 
demand  for  the  company’s  excellent  product,  they  have  de¬ 
cided  to  build  one  or  two  more  in  the  near  future. 

The  writer  was  very  much  surprised  that  they  were  able 
to  turn  out  such  a  superior  grade  of  brick  without  the  aid 
of  a  pyrometer.  The  excellent  work  done  in  the  burning  is 
due  to  the  good  judgment  of  Mr.  Ernest,  the  foreman. 

Mr.  Burt,  the  carpenter,  is  kept  busy  making  molds  for 
special  orders. 

There  are  about  seventy-five  men  employed,  and  it  was 
indeed  a  surprise  to  see  in  what  a  masterly  manner  the  men 
were  handled.  There  were  about  as  many  negroes  as  white 
men  employed,  and  not  a  cross  word  was  uttered  during  the 
day  I  spent  at  the  works.  When  I  asked  Mr.  Grahn  how  it 
happened  that  the  white  men  and  negroes  didn’t  quarrel,  he 
replied:  “They  are  not  allowed  to.”  That  is  a  lesson  that  a 
number  of  day  workers  should  learn. 

They  have  excellent  shipping  facilities,  and  their  ability 
to  enter  into  successful  competition  was  proven  by  a  large 


order  booked  by  the  company  from  Birmingham,  Ala.,  which 
is  about  400  miles  from  Highland  Park.  W.  P.  B. 


AN  ELECTRICALLY  OPERATED  BRICK  PLANT- 


The  Patent  Brick  Company,  of  San  Francisco,  has  just 
completed  an  additional  plant  at  its  yards,  four  miles  beyond 
San  Rafael,  on  the  California  Northwestern  Railroad.  The 
machinery  furnished  by  the  American  Clay  Machinery  Co.,  Bu- 
cyrus,  Ohio.,  has  been  installed  and  is  now  being  operated  by 
electric  power.  The  plant  has  a  daily  capacity  of  between 
90,000  and  120,000  bricks.  Building  brick  and  repressed  brick 
will  be  the  principal  varieties  turned  out.  Two  General  Elec¬ 
tric  induction  motors  of  100  horse  power  each  will  furnish 
motive  power.  Current  will  be  taken  from  the  Bay  Counties 
Power  Company’s  Transmission  lines.  The  Patent  Brick  Com¬ 
pany’s  old  plant,  which  has  a  daily  capacity  of  80,000  bricks, 
will  also  be  kept  in  condition  for  operation.  An  additional 
dryer  may  be  needed  to  accommodate  the  new  machine.  The 
company’s  plant  is  so  situated  that  shipments  may  be  made 
either  by  water  or  by  rail. 


Hampton’sPatent  Down  Draft  Kilns 

BURN  99  %  HARD  BRICK. 

This  is  the  daily  experience  of  those  using  these  kilns.  Hamp¬ 
ton  Kilns  are  cheap  to  construct  and  are  great  fuel  and  labor- 
savers.  Perfect  burns  from  top  to  bottom,  with  no  over-burned 
brick  around  the  bags.  It  will  cost  you  little  to  investigate  and 
may  save  you  much  loss. 

Old  kilns  easily  changed.  Plans  furnished. 

Pittsburg  Kiln  Construction  Co., 
West  Elizabeth,  Pa. 


THE  RENZ  PATENT  MALLEABLE  IRON  HOOP  LUG. 

Quickest  and  easiest  applied.  Hoop  lays  flat  against  Tank  Stave  or 
Brick  of  Kiln.  Made  of  one  piece  only.  Bolt  never  bends. 


CYPRESS  TANK  CO.,  Mobile,  Ala.,  U.  S.  A. 

Manufacturers  of  Cypress  Tanks  and  Steel  Towers. 


TO  NEW  YORK 

OVER  NIGHT. 

The  20th  Cen 

tury  Limited 

Via  the  LAKE.  SHORE  and  NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  Lines. 

Chica.go=New  York  18=Hour  Train 

Leave  Chicago  Daily  at  2:30  p.  m. 

Arrives  in  New  YorK  9:30  a.  m. 

City  Ticket  Office: 

180  Clark  Street,  Chicago. 

L.  F.  VOSBURGH, 

General  Western  Passenger  Agent. 

^gyj>  THE: 
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FOR  SALE,  WANTED,  ETC. 

Advertising  rates  in  this  Column  25 
cents  a  line,  or  4  cents  a  word  each 
insertion;  about  seven  words  make  a 
line.  Cash  should  accompany  the  ad¬ 
vertisement  to  insure  insertion.  No 
ad  inserted  for  less  than  $1.00. 


FOR  SALE. 

Plans  for  round  down-draft  kilns  for  burn¬ 
ing  brick  and  tile.  GEO.  M.  KRICK, 

6  6c  Decatur,  Ind. 


WANTED  —  Good  branehmaker  for  Pacific  Coast 
plant;  pay  $2.75  per  day.  Write 

LITTLE  FALLS  FIRE  CLAY  CO., 

7  3d  Box  28,  Tacoma,  Wash. 


FOR  SALE. 

100  single  deck  cars,  three  transfer  cars  and 
one  centrifugal  pump.  O.  W.  DUNLAP, 

8  tf  d  Bloomington,  Ill. 


FOR  SALE. 

Write  E.  D.  Clark  &  Co.  for  new  and  second" 
hand  machinery,  brickyard  supplies  of  all  kinds. 
7  tf  d  Morenci,  Mich. 


WANTED  —  Established  mercantile,  manufac¬ 
turing  or  milling  business.  Will  pay  cash. 
Give  full  particulars  and  lowest  cash  price.  Ad¬ 
dress  DEARBORN, 

6  tf  d  Care  Clay- Worker. 


FOR  SALE. 

Profitably  running  brick  plant,  25  M  capacity. 
Ready  sale  for  entire  product.  Owners  have 
larger  interests  requiring  attention. 

TERRE  HAUTE  PRESSED  BRICK  CO., 

7  tf  d  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 


FOR  SALE— Brickyard  in  Mississippi  town  of 
5,000  population,  where  the  demand  for  brick  is 
greater  than  the  supply.  Plenty  of  good  clay  to 
run  plant  for  twenty  years.  Reason  for  selling, 
owner  camiot  give  business  his  personal  atten¬ 
tion.  Address  MISSISSIPPI, 

8  3  cm  Care  Clay- Worker. 


FOR  SALE — One  of  the  finest  equipped,  best 
located  dry  press  brickyards  in  Illinois ; 
good  prices  ;  plenty  of  orders  ;  capacity  20,- 
000  per  day  ;  only  three  years  old  ;  $25,000. 
Located  in  one  of  the  best  towns  in  Southern 
Illinois ;  plant  making  money ;  best  of  rea¬ 
sons  for  selling.  Address  DRY  PRESS, 

Old  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED — One  second-hand  100  h.  p.  en¬ 
gine  and  one  150  h.  p.  boiler.  Address 
JOHN  C.  BOSS, 

0  2  u  Elkhart,  Ind. 


WANTED — Two  first-class  experienced  sales¬ 
men  for  roofing  tile.  Apply  to 

MOUND  CITY  ROOFING  TILE  CO., 

1  d  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


FOR  SALE. 

Four-mold  dry  press,  very  cheap.  Abso¬ 
lutely  as  good  as  new.  Address  X, 

Old  Care  Cl  ay- Worker. 


WANTED — A  nine-foot  dry  pan.  Must  be  in 
first-class  condition.  Ad'dress  with  full  de¬ 
scription  and  price, 

THE  HYDRAULIC  BRICIv  CO., 

Old  Louisville,  Ivy. 


WANTED. 

To  buy  second-hand  steel  pallets  in  any 
quantity  up  to  20,000,  10x32%.  Ad'dress 
INDIANA  BRICK  CO., 

Old  Anderson  Ind. 

FOR  SALE  AT  A  BARGAIN — Complete 
brickyard  equipment,  consisting  of  iron 
brick  machine,  locomotive  boiler,  with  en¬ 
gine  on  skids,  40  h.  p.,  grates  and  d'oors. 
Everything  in  first-class  condition.  Address 

BOX  107, 

Old  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE  CHEAP. 

One  4-mold  Berg  dry  press  brick  machine, 
elevator.  belting,  shafting,  disintegrator, 
trucks,  boiler  and  engine ;  only  used  one 
season.  Write  C.  MILLER  &  SONS, 

Eighteenth  and  Magnolia, 

0  1  cm  Louisville,  Ivy. 


WANTED. 

A  competent  brickmaker  with  a  few  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  to  invest  in  the  plant  to  act  as 
superintendent.  Plant  will  change  from  coal 
to  oil-burning  in  a  short  time.  Address 

A  B  C, 

Old  Care  Cl  ay- Worker. 


WANTED — Position  by  a  specialist  in  high- 
grade  stiff-mucf  face  brick.  Desires  to  make 
an  engagement  as  manager  or  superintendent 
Am  capable  of  controlling  from  clay  bank 
to  and  including  office.  Highest  references. 
Entire  responsibility  taken.  Good  salary  re¬ 
quired.  At  liberty  October  next.  Address 

“OHIO,” 

0  1  cm  Cara  Cl  ay- Worker. 


WANTED  — Sewer  pipe  setter  for  Pacific  Coast 
plant;  pay  $2.75  per  day.  Write 

LITTLE  FALLS  FIRE  CLAY  CO.. 

7  3d  Box  28,  Tacoma.  Wash. 


FOR  SALE— One  ''999“  Raymond  Brick  Machine 
with  automatic  cutter  cutting  table,  in  excel, 
lent  condition,  will  be  sold  cheap.  Apply 
Shawmut  Vitrified  Paving  Brick  Works, 

8  tf  d  Shawmut,  Elk  County,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE— Profitably  running  brick  and  tile 
plant,  25,000  capacity.  Ready  sale  for  entire 
product.  Owners  have  other  interests  requiring 
their  attention.  Clermont  Brick  &  Tile  Works, 

8  3  1  p  Clermont,  Iowa. 


WANTED. 

A  second-hand  dry  press  brick  machine.  When 
writing  mention  name,  condition  and  price.  Ad¬ 
dress  MACHINIST, 

9  1c  Care  Clay- Worker. 


WANTED — Situation  as  superintendent  by 
a  brickmaker  who  has  had  twenty-five 
years'  practical  experience.  Can  burn  \yith 
either  wood,  coal  or  oil.  Best  of  references 
as  to  ability,  etc.  Address  NERO, 

9  1c  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FACTORIES  DESIGNED  and  special  machines 
developed.  JAMES  F.  HOBART.  M.  E., 

66  Seventieth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Experienced  in  the  designing  and  construction 
of  Sand-Lime  Brick  Factories  and  Machinery. 

9  tf  L 


WANTED — Position  by  a  thoroughly  compe¬ 
tent  superintendent  on  a  dry-clay  press 
brick  plant.  Posted  on  all  kinds  of  face 
brick.  Willing  to  start  in  on  a  compara¬ 
tively  small  salary,  looking  to  an  Increase 
when  he  has  proven  his  worth. 

L.  H.  It., 

9  tf  h  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE. 

Fine  hrick  plant,  with  thirty  acres  of  good 
clay  land  attached,  located'  about  thirty  miles 
from  Baltimore,  on  railroad ;  good  railroad 
facilities ;  plant  equipped  throughout  with 
Martin  machines ;  capacity  40,000  bricks 
daily  ;  has  been  in  use  one  and  one-half  years. 
Fine  opportunity  for  an  enterprising  party. 
For  full  particulars,  write 

HARRY  E.  KARR,  Attorney, 

Old  301  St.  raul  St.,  Baltimore  Md. 


WANTED  AT  ONCE — A  second-hand  steam 
shovel  in  good  repair  to  handle  clay  free 
from  hard  shale,  with  a  capacity  of  not  less 
than  250  yards  in  ten  hours.  Thew  shovel 
preferred.  Give  complete  description,  with 
length  of  service,  price  delivered  and  set  up 
in  our  clay  pit.  Also  100  second-hand  dou¬ 
ble  deck  steel-frame  roller-bearing  dry  kiln 
cars  for  24-inch  track.  Address 

CALHOUN  BRICK  CO., 

9  1d  Calhoun,  Ga. 


COAL  AND  CLAY  PROPERTY  FOR 
SALE.  550  ACRES  OF  LAND  IN 
CHEROKEE  COUNTY,  KAN., 

With  ovens  for  making  coke,  natural 
gas  for  burning  brick,  etc.  Mo. 
Pac.  and  Mo.,  K.  &  T.  R.  R.  tracks 
on  the  property.  For  futher  par¬ 
ticulars,  address 

BORDEN  &  LOVELL, 

17  Battery  Place, 

9  1  dm  New  York  City. 


Books  for  Brickmakers 


••CLAY  GLAZES  AND  ENAHELS,”  H.  R.  Orlffen .  $5.00 

“BRlCKn AKERS’  MANUAL,”  Morrison  and  Reep .  3.00 

“BRICKITAKING  AND  BURNING,”  J.  W.  Crary,  Sr .  3.50 

“TABLE  OP  ANALYSES  OP  CLAYS,”  Alfred  Crossley .  1.00 

“VITRIFIED  PAVINO  BRICK”  H.  A.  Wheeler,  E.  H .  1.00 

“PRACTICAL  FARM  DRAINAGE,”  C.  G.  Elliott .  1.00 


Mailed,  postage  free,  on  receipt  of  price, 

T.  A.  RANDALL  &  CO., 

PUBLISHERS, 


INDIANAPOLIS, 


IIND. 


Continued  on  Next  Page. 
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WANTED,  FOR  SALE,  ETC. 


CLAYLANDS  FOR  SALE. 

Flint  clays,  shale,  soft  fire  clays  and  coal.  Ap¬ 
ply  to  McMANN  &  BLACK, 

4  tf  d  Shawmut,  Elk  County,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE. 

One  9-foot  dry  pan,  iron  frame. 

One  revolving  screen. 

One  Miller  hand-press. 

THE  T.  B.  TOWNSEND  BRICK  AND 
CONTRACTING  COMPANY, 

6  tf  d  Zanesville,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE. 

3  Bonnot  Double  Die  Steam  Represses. 

1  Columbian  (Raymond)  Double  Die  Steam 

Repress. 

2  Penfield  Single  Die  Steam  Represses. 

1  Wellington  Granulator. 

40  Rack  cars.  Write  R.  W.  T., 

5  tf  d  Care  Clay  Worker. 


FOR  SALE. 

One  Stedman  40-inch  Disintegrator,  cost 
$600 ;  is  in  first-class  condition  ;  was  in¬ 
stalled  and  used  for  one  week.  Will  sell 
at  great  sacrifice. 

The  Charles  Mill  Supply  Company, 

15  So.  William  St., 

7  tf  dm  New  York  City. 


SWITCHES  FOR  SALE. 

Right  and  left  hand  one,  two  and  three  way 
switches  of  various  gauges,  radius  and  weight 
rail,  at  special  prices. 

THE  ATLAS  CAR  &  MFG.  CO.. 

7  tf  d  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


STOP  YOUR  HORSES 

READ  THE  HORSELESS  AGE  AND  BUY  AUTOMOBILES. 

IT  PAYS — if  done  advisedly.  Profit  by  the  experience  of  others  as  told  in  The 
Horseless  Age.  Reliable  information  on  the  present  use  of  automobiles  for  truck¬ 
ing,  delivery,  etc.  Advice  on  their  care  and  operation,  selection  of  the  proper  kind 
for  your  work  and  general  news  of  the  commercial  and  pleasure  automobile  move¬ 
ments. 

WEEKLY— $2  A  YEAR;  $1  SIX  MONTHS  TRIAL.  ESTABLISHED  1895. 
Sample  R-egular  Issue  on  Request. 

Special  Commercial  Vehicle  Number  July  5,  1905. 

Complete  exposition  of  the  subject  to  date.  Price  IO  Cents. 

“THE  GASOLINE  AUTOMOBILE” — By  A.  L.  Tljr  llfinon  CCC  APP 

Clough.  A  treatise  for  the  beginner  in  automobil-  I  ML  nUnOLLIZuO  nUL 
ing  by  a  competent  engineer.  Price  50  cents.  9=11  Murray  Street,  New  York 


Why  not  wash  your  clay  and  eliminate  losses  caused  by 
Sulphur  Balls,  Iron  Pyrites  or  Unequal  Mixture? 

The  “Crossley”  process  will  save  money  for  you,  as  it 
has  for  others. 


The  Crossley  Mfg.  Co., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 


CLAY  WASHING 

POTTERY 

TILE 


MACHINERY 


TRENTON,  N.  J., 
U.  S.  A. 


The  “Little  Yellow  Side=Label” 


FOR  SALE. 

1  Chambers’  No.  4  Brick  Machine. 

1  Friction  Hoist,  complete. 

2  Western  Dump  Cars. 

1  Chambers  Pug  Mill. 

1  Atlas,  plain  side  crank,  engiue,  cylinder 
14x20. 

All  of  the  above  have  only  been  used  one  year, 

and  will  sell  cheap  f.  o.  b.  Jacksonville.  Address 
GEO.  R.  FOSTER,  JR., 

7  3c  Jacksonville,  Fla. 


WANTED. 

Clayworkers  who  are  having  trouble  of 
any  sort  in  the  operating  features  of  their 
plant,  whether  in  the  making,  drying  or 
burning,  to  know  that  my  experience  of 
twenty-five  years  enables  me  to  give  valu¬ 
able  practical* 1 2 * * * * 7  advice  that  will  prevent  fur¬ 
ther  loss  and  trouble,  if  skill  and  knowledge 
as  a  practical  worker  and  chemist  can  ac¬ 
complish  that  purpose.  Terms  reasonable 
and  contracts  made  contingent  upon  success. 
Address  J.  J.  KOCH, 

9  tf  l  3325  Caroline  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


is  a  guarantee  of  excellence  and  purity,  and 
is  on  every  package  of  genuine 
CLINTON  goods. 


Our  Idea  is  Yours  if  You  GClish 


.  FOR  SALE. 

One  9-ft.  diameter  Raymond  Dry  Pan,  with  14- 
in.  x  48-in.  friction  clutch  pulley. 

One  extra  set  crushers  for  dry  pan,  10-in.  face, 
48-in.  diameter,  3%-in.  bore. 

One  Link  Belt  Conveyor,  8-in.  buckets  25  feet 
long,  with  hoot  and  gears  complete. 

One  revolving  screen,  3  ft.  diameter,  9  ft.  long, 
with  gears  and  shafting  complete. 

One  4-in.  x  10-in.  Farrell  Foundry  and  Machine 
Co.'s  Stone  Crusher  No.  202. 

150  pallet  racks  for  side  rack  cars,  made  of  1-in. 
x  1  Mi-in.  angle  iron. 

The  above  machinery  nearly  new,  being  in  use 
only  two  months,  and  will  be  sold  in  whole  or  in 
part,  f.  o.  b.  cars  South  River,  N.  J.  Address 

ROOM  913, 

Whitehall  Bldg.,  New  York.'N.  Y. 


What  sort  of  fuel  do  you  use?  It  doesn’t  matter  to  us! 

How  do  you  burn  it?  It  doesn’t  matter, 

Because  wc  can  control  the  heat  after  it’s  made  with  any  fuel  in  any  kiln- 
furnace. 

The  Brett  Improved  Flue  System  will  enable  you  to  direct  said  heat  to  any  part 
of  the  Kiln  at  any  stage  of  the  burn. 

Have  you  had  trouble  ?  Do  you  get  the  percentage  of  marketable  prod-' 
uct  you  should  ? 

We  have  the  remedy  and  its  a  specific.  It  will  cost  you  nothing  to  consult 

J.  P.  Bpadley  &  Co.,  Tlecu  Cumberland,  W.  Va. 


8  1  d 
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FIRE  CLAY. 


FOR  SALE,  WANTED,  ETC. 


FOR  SALE  CHEAP. 


Red  and  white  vitreous,  tile,  terra  cotta,  enameled  brick, 
and  all  varieties  of  stoneware  clays,  including-  the  decorative 
and  art  pottery  fire  clays. 

Being  centrally  located  can  quote  prices,  quality  consid¬ 
ered,  that  defy  competition. 

Prices  and  samples  free  upon  request. 
Correspondence  solicited. 

Chas.  T.  Rieks,  Drake,  Ill. 


Pittsburg 

Standard  Dry  and  Wet  Pans  and  Crushers 

For  Brick,  Ter¬ 
ra  Cotta,  Sand, 

Cement,  Etc. 

When  writing  for 
Prices,  state  kind  of 
Clay  or  Material  to 
be  ground  and  capac¬ 
ity  required. 

PHILLIPS  & 

McLaren, 

Proprietors, 

Fisher  Engine, 

Foundry  and 
Machine  Works, 

24th  and  Smallmaa  Sts 

PITTSBURG,  PA. 

Eastern  Sales  Agents, 

Borton  and 
Tierney  Company, 

Stephen  Olrard  Bldg. 

Philadelphia,  Pa 


We  Manufacture 


SALEM  BUCKETS 


One  Penfield  Pug  Mill. 

One  5-ft.  Grinding  Bed. 

One  9-ft.  Dry  Pan  Crusher. 

One  Wet  Clay  Crusher. 

One  Centennial  Brick  and  Tile  Ma¬ 
chine,  cut-off  table,  dies,  etc. 

One  Henry  Martin  Common  Brick 
Machine. 

Fifteen  Carnell  Hand  Presses. 

OneWhittaker  Semi-Dry  Press  Ma¬ 
chine,  with  conveyor  belts,  pulley, 
etc.,  complete. 

One  wash  mill,  i  Rumsey  Pump, 
i  Worthington  Duplex  Pump,  125 
horsepower  boiler,  water  heater,  steel 
water  tank,  170  dryer  cars,  5  transfer 
ears,  10  tons  rails,  pulleys,  shafting, 
hangers,  wheelbarrows,  dump  carts, 
pallets,  kiln  bands,  fire  brick,  fire 
slats,  etc.,  etc. 

Will  sell  entire  plant  or  any  part 
at  very  low  price.  Machinery  in  ex¬ 
cellent  order. 

PAUL  W.  WILLIAMS, 

Or  R.  H.  RHEINLANDER, 
8  3  dm  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 


ENGINES  AND  BOILERS. 

A  large  assortment  of  new  and  rebuilt  eqgines 
and  boilers,  all  sizes  and  styles,  at  low  prices. 
Send  specifications  of  your  requirements  and  we 
will  make  you  a  special  proposition. 

THE  RANDLE  MACHINERY  CO., 

7  tf  dm  1735  Powers  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE  CHEAP. 

One  30  h.  p.  engine.  One  40  b.  p.  boiler.  One 
“New  Departure”  Brick  and  Tile  Machine,  with 
tile  dies  from  3-in.  to  20-in.,  and  with  both  end- 
cut  and  side-cut  brick  attachments  and  cutting 
table.  The  above  are  in  good  running  order,  in 
excellent  condition,  and  will  be  sold  at  a  bargain. 

The  Richwood  Clay  Manufacturing  Co., 

8  tf  d  Richwood,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE  CHEAP. 

Second-hand  Machinery. 

One  No.  1  Monarch  Brick  Machine. 

One  Extra  Heavy  Quaker  Machine  and  Pug 
Mill. 

One  J.  D.  Fate  Co.’s  Hummer  Combined  Brick 
and  Tile  Machine,  with  brick  cutting  table. 

J.  W.  HENSLEY, 

4  tf  L  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


These  Buckets 

In  All  Styles,  Sizes  and  Gauges. 

Orders  Shipped  Promptly. 

COLD  ROLLED 

SPIRAL  STEEL  CONVEYOR. 


We  Also  Make  Shafting,  WEARS  BEST,  Costs  No  More. 

Pulleys,  Friction  Clutches,  WE  MAKE  this  Conveyor  in  All  Styles 

Sprocket  Wheels,  etc.  and  Gauges. 

Skillin  &  Richards  Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago. 


FOR  SALE. 

Modern  and  up-to-date  soft  mud  brick 
plant,  in  active  operation.  There  is  exposed 
an  inexhaustible  amount  of  blue  shale  that 
makes  the  finest  of  pavers,  blocks,  front  and 
building  brick.  I  have  samples  of  this  shale 
from  Bucyrus,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  show¬ 
ing  what  it  will  make ;  shale  experts  from 
various  parts  of  the  country  all  pronounce 
the  shale  of  the  very  best. 

C.  W.  SIMONDS, 

6  6c  Office,  Geneva  R.  F.  D.,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE. 

One  Martin  style  B  soft  mud  machine 
with  pug  mill. 

One  Anderson  soft}  mud  steam  power  ma- 
chlne. 

Two  Monarch  soft  mud  machines. 

One  hand  cutting  table. 

One  iron  horse  steam  power  soft  mud  ma¬ 
chine. 

One  iron  steam  power  soft  mud  machine. 

One  60  h.  p.  boiler  soft  mud  machine. 

One  35  h.  p.  boiler  and  one  25  h.  p.  en¬ 
gine. 

One  20-foot  two-flue  boiler. 

One  24-lt  gasoline  machine. 

One  hand  repress,  one  disintegrator,  one 
double  die  Leader  power  repress.  All  these 
have  been  overhauled  and  are  in  first-class 
condition,  practically  as  good  as  new. 

TIIE  HORTON  MFG.  CO.. 

Painesville.  Ohio. 


4  tf  d 
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FOR  SALE,  WANTED,  ETC. 


CLAYWORKING  PLANTS  FOR  SALE 
IN  ALL  PARTS  OF  U.  S. 

Good  money-making  plants  are  all  we  handle. 
We  have  some  fine  locations  for  New  Plants. 
Le'  us  handle  v  ur  FOR  S  \LS  property,  IF  IT 
Is  GOOD.  Western  Clay  Development  Co., 

Van  Meter,  Iowa. 


FOR  SALE. 

Books  for  bookmakers.  Inexperienced 
workmen  will  find  them  a  source  of  valuable 
Information.  “Brlckmakers’  Manual,”  $3.00 
— a  practical  treatise  on  the  everyday  details 
of  brickmaking.  “Clay  Glazes  and  Enamels,” 
$5.00 — tells  how  to  glaze  and  enamel  brick 
and  gives  valuable  receipts.  “Sixty  Years 
a  Briekmaker.”  $2.50 — a  chronicle  of  the 
experiences  of  a  successful  veteran  brick- 
maker  and  able  writer.  “Vitrified  Paving 
Brick."  $1.00 — tells  all  about  the  best  ma¬ 
terials  for  and  methods  of  manufacturing 
paving  brick.  “Tables  of  Analyses  of  Clays,” 
$1.00 — gives  the  analyses  of  many  American 
and  European  clays.  Any  or  all  of  these 
books  mailed,  postage  prepaid,  on  receipt  of 
price.  Write  for  list  of  other  valuable 
books  for  clayworkers.  Address 

T.  A.  RANDALL  &  CO., 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


See  additional  ads.  under  Table  of  Contents 


Roofing  Tile  Machinery. 

Special  Anger  Press  for  shingle  tiles, 
with  table  automatically  cutting  and 
punching:  nail-holes. 

Special  stiff  mud  machinery  for  smaller 
capacity  and  horse  driving. 

Lubricating  Brick 
Dies  fitting  dry 
presses  of  any  sys¬ 
tem  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  perfor¬ 
ated  bricks. 

MUELLER  BROS., 

39  South  Channing  Ave.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


VANDUZEN’S  PATENT 
STEAM  JET  PUMPS. 

Lowest  priced  reliable  steam- 
jet  pump  in  the  world.  Espe¬ 
cially  serviceable  for  Quarries, 
Brickyards,  Mines,  for  elevating 
or  forcing  water  from  ponds, 
pits, excavations, tube 
or  driven  w  e  1 1  s.  No 
valves  to  freeze,  clog 
up  or  get  out  of  order. 
Always  ready  for  in¬ 
stant  use  and  makes  a 
first-class  fire  pump.  All  you 
need  is  a  little  steam.  10  sizes. 
Prices  from  $7.00  to  $75.00.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  Write  for 
Catalogue  H. 

The  E.  W.  Vanduzen  Co., 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


GABRIEL  &  SGHALL 

P.  O.  Box  1712.  205  Pearl  Street. 

NEW  YORK. 


Solt  Importer!  In  the  United  States  of  the 


Precipitated 


Gartonate 
or  Barytes 


Something  New  in  Brick 
Kilns  and  Brick  Dryers 

The  Dennis  Double  Chamber  Up  and  Down  Draft 
Brick  Kilns  and  Direct  Heat  and  Hot  Air  Brick 
Dryers  show  many  new  features  that  make  them 
superior  to  all  others. 

Economical,  durable  and  strong  in  construction 
and  operation,  having  many  points  of  advantage 
that  appeal  to  practical  brickmakers. 

Patented  April  14,  1903,  and  Sept.  8,  1903. 

Brick  plants  installed  and  put  in  operation. 
Write  for  booklet.  Correspondence  solicited. 

F.  W.  DENNIS, 


Double  Up  and  Down-Draft  Brick  Kiln.  1^5  Water  Street,  Norfolk,  Va. 


MANUFACTURERS: 

We  shall  be  glad  to  give  you  information  about  Good  Locations  in  Ala¬ 
bama,  Georgia,  Kentucky,  Mississippi,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
Southern  Illinois,  Southern  Indiana,  Tennessee  and  Virginia,  in  the  terri¬ 
tory  of  the 

SUMP  Railway  ii  mile  k  0|it  BaiM 

for  your  industry.  We  have  advantageous  locations  for  almost  every  sort  of 
CLAY  USING  INDUSTRY,  where  Conditions  of  Production  and  Distribu¬ 
tion  are  favorable.  We  have  Fine  Deposits  of  Kaolin  and  Other  Clays, 
Shales,  Cement,  Rock  and  Marl  and  Sand,  Cheap  Transportation  Facilities 
and  Good  Markets. 

M.  V.  RICHARDS, 

Land  and  Industrial  Agent, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

CHAS.  S.  CHASE,  Agent,  M.  A.  HAYS,  Agent, 

722  Chemical  Building,  225  Dearborn  St., 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  Chicago,  III. 


Brick  Pallets. 


It  is  the  opinion  of  the  best  Manufacturers 
that  the  Pallet  System  is  the  most  economical 
method  for  making  bricks.  White  pine 
lumber  is  conceded  to  be  the  best  and  most 
economical  material  for  pallets.  We  make 
them.  A  word '  to  the  wise  is  sufficient. 
Send  postal  card  for  circulars. 

Mershon,  Schuette,  Parker  &  Co., 


The  only  preventative  for  scum  and  discolor¬ 
ation  on  Facing  Brick  and  Terra  Cotta,  neu¬ 
tralizing  the  Sulphate  of  Lime  in  the  Clay  and 
Water. 

Circulars  and  Particulars  on  Application. 


Saginaw,  Bast  Side  Mich. 
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HELICOID  SCREW  CONVEYOR  is  heavier,  stronger  and  better  made  than 
any  other.  Requires  fewer  repairs — no  lapped  and  riveted  joints  to  come 
apart — flight  all  one  piece.  We  are  the  only  people  who  absolutely  roll  a  con¬ 
tinuous  flight  conveyor  by  either  the  hot  or  cold  rolling  process.  All  other 
steel  conveyors  have  sectional  flights.  Our  No.  28  Catalogue  explains  the  dif¬ 
ference.  Elevating,  Conveying  and  Power-Transmitting  Machinery. 


H.  W.  Caldwell  &  Son  Co  •  9  Western  Ave.  Chicago 

New  York,  95  Liberty  Street  Woodward,  Wight  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  New  Orleans 


BEST  QUALITY  MANGANESE,  CAREFULLY  AND  UNIFORMLY  PRE¬ 
PARED  FOR  BRICKMAKING.  WRITE  US  FOR  SAMPLES  AND  PRICES. 


NATIONAL  PAINT  AND  MANGANESE  CO., 

LYNCHBURG,  VA. 

MINERS  AND  GRINDERS. 


Sellman’s  PEBBLE  MILLS 

For  grinding  Eaw  Glaze,  Glaze  Frit, 
Fnamel,  Glass,  Cobaltum,  Oxides  and 
Colors • 

27  years’  experience  in  the  building  of  these  mills. 


QEO.  n.  BALL  &  SON, 


58  Greenpoint  Ave., 
BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


Railway  Materials  of  all  Kinds 

FOR  BRICKYARDS,  CONTRACTORS,  ETC. 

We  plan,  build  and  equip  COMPLETE 
RAILWAYS  for  electric,  steam  or  hand- 
power,  for  whatever  purpose,  where 
economical  handling  of  material  is 
required.  - 

Permanent  and  portable  track,  steel 
rails,  switches,  crossings,  turntables, 
etc. 

Cars  of  all  styles  and  dimensions, 
for  all  purposes. 

We  carry  a  large  stock  on  hand. 


Turntables  In  Various  Sizes  and 
Sizes. 


1723a 

Standard  Steel  Side  Dump  Car. 


Arthur  Koppel, 

Manufacturer  of  Industrial,  Narrow  and  Stand¬ 
ard  Gauge  Railway  Materials. 

Dept.  3,  66=68  Broad  St.,  New  York 


Catalogue  “C”  sent  on  request. 
Branch  Office,  409  Monadnock  Block,  Chicago. 


EXVERT  SERVICE . 


Practical  information  given  cor • 
reding  faults  in  burning  Building, 
and  Paving  Brick,  Tile  and  Sewer 
Pipe.  Will  you  save  hundreds  or 
thousands  of  dollars  by  spending  a 
few  dollars  for  my  advice?  If  so, 
address  JIMTON  VOGT, 

Pomona,  M.  C. 


The  Department  of 
Clayworking  and  Ceramics 

Established  by  the  Legislature 
in  1902  at  the 

Hew  Jersey  Siale  College, 

RUTGERS  COLLEGE. 

NEW  BRUNSWICK,  N.  J. 

Has  a  modern  and  complete  equipment  for 
practical  and  theoretical  instruction  in  the 
clayworking  Industries.  Two  courses  have 
been  provided:  the  regular  course  of  four 
years ;  a  short  course  of  two  years,  designed  for 
the  young  man  who  has  had  practical  experi¬ 
ence  in  clayworking. 

C.  W.  PARMELEE,  B.  Sc.,  Director. 
AUSTIN  SCOTT,  Ph  D.,  LL.D.,  President. 


BOOKS  FOB  BRIPJKERS. 

“CLAY  GLAZES  AND  ENAMELS," 
. H.  R.  Griffen.  $5.00 

“BR1CKMAKERS'  MANUAL,"  .  . 

. Morrison  and  Reep.  3.00 

“BRICKMAKING  AND  BURNING," 
. J.  W.  Crary,  Sr.  2.50 

“TABLE  OF  ANALYSES  OF 

CLAYS,".  .  .  .  Alfred  Crossley.  J.00 

“VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICK,"  .  . 

. H.  A.  Wheeler,  E.  M.  1.00 

'“PRACTICAL  FARM  DRAINAGE/' 
. C.  G.  Elliott.  1.00 

Mailed,  postage  free,  on  receipt  of  price. 

T.  A.  RANDALL  &  CO., 

Publishers, 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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FHE: 


VIRGINIA 

has  an  abundant  supply  of  Clay  proper¬ 
ties,  suitable  for  all  kinds  of  bricks  and 
tiles.  We  also  have  deposits  of  kaolin, 
and  will  gladly  furnish  all  information  to 
parties  desiring  to  locate  factories  in  our 
territory. 

F.  H.  LaBAUME, 

Agricultural  and  Industrial  Agent 
N.  &  W.  Ry.  Co., 

ROANOKE,  WAV. 


Terms 

reasonable. 


First-class 

references. 


CHICAGO  RETORT  AND  FIRE  BRICE  CO. 


Fire  Brick  for 
Building  Kilns. 


Factories  : 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 
Brickton  No.  1  )  T11 

Brickton  No.  2  }  0ttawa’ I1L 


General  Office: 

45th  St.,  Clark  to  LaSalle  Sts. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

—  - ’Phone  Yards  525. 


If  you  have  trouble  with  Clay,  Machinery 
or  Kilns,  then  consult 

THE  BRICKMAKERS’  ADVISOR, 

Julius  J.  Koch, 

(25  years  practical  experience) 


Evens  &  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co. 

ST.  LOUIS,  U.  S.  M. 


3325  Caroline  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Special  attention  paid  to  dry  clay  press 
processes  and  down-draft  kilns. 

Contracts  made  contingent  upon  suc¬ 
cess. 


Sewer  and  Culvert  Pipe.  Locomotive  Tile. 
Furnace  and  Boiler  Tile.  Fire  Brick  and  Cupola  Blocks. 

Flue  Lining  and  Chimney  Pipe. 

Sanitary  Earthenware.  All  kinds  of  Fire  Clay  Products. 


RAIN  OR  SHINE. 

Make  Hollow  Concrete  Building  Blocks. 


Our  Portable  Machine  Is  Best,  Fastest, 
Simplest  and  Cheapest. 


1 


MAN  CAN  MAKE, 
BLOCKS  PER  DAY. 


200 


No  carrying  off  blocks.  No  broken  blocks. 
No  cogs  or  gears.  Just  does  business. 

Write  for  catalog. 

PETTYJOHN  BROS., 

1324  North  First  St.,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 


THE  ROBINSON  CLAY  PRODUCT  CO. 

AKRON,  OHIO. 


HIGH  GRADE 
EIRE  BRICK, 
PAVING  BRICK, 
GROUND  FIRE 
CLAY. 


. -T 


for 


S 

CROWN 

9 


1 


CHICAGO  OFFICE,  N.  A.  Williams  Co.,  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

BOSTON  OFFICE,  Eastern  Clay  Goods  Co.,  Post  Office  Square  Bldg. 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE,  Robinson  Clay  Product  Co.,  of  New  York,  Flat  Iron  Building. 


FIRE  BRICK 

-  Made  by  - 

Mitchell  Clay  Mfg.  Co., 

5629  Manchester  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 

Are  the  best  for  kiln  purposes.  All  shapes  in  stock. 

Send  for  Catalog. 


When  Writing  to  Advertisers 

Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 


$2.00 


THE  CL^i Y  =W O'R^KE'Rj 

ONE  YEAR,  (IN  ADVANCE) 


$2.00 


y>SE:  C£j?1  WO 
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The  King  Engineering  Co. 

Builders  of  Hot  Air  and  Waste  Heat  Dryers. 

Up  and  Down-Draft  Kilns.  Brickmaking-  Ex¬ 
perts  and  Consulting  Engineers. 

WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION. 

914  Walnut  Street  -  «  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


What  We  Hear  from 

“LEVIATHAN”  Users. 


‘  Enclosed  herewith  please  find  our 
check  for  the  elevator  belt  recently  or¬ 
dered  from  you.  It  is  probably  unne¬ 
cessary  for  us  to  say  that  the  belt  is  all 
we  could  wish  for  it  to  be,  in  fact,  it  is 
much  more  satisfactory  than  the  rubber 
one  which  it  replaced. 

“Thanking  you  for  your  courteous 
dealing,  and  assuring  you  of  our  patron¬ 
age  for  anything  in  your  line  we  may 
need  in  the  future,  we  beg  to  remain, 
“Yours  very  respectfully, 
“Signed:  Valley  Brick  &  Tile  Co.” 


Send  for  “FACTS." 


MAIN  BELTING  COMPANY, 


PHILADELPHIA, 
BOSTON  and 
BUFFALO. 


55=57  Market  Street, 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


-m 
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THE  PIONEER. 

Kells  Brick  •=  Tile  Machine 

has  been  the  synonym  of  excellence  in  the  Brick  and  Clay¬ 
working  industry  for  the  past  thirty  years. 

It  has  had  few  rivals  and  no  superiors.  Improved  from 
year  to  year  to  gain  increased 

Strength, Simplicity,  Durability,  Efficiency  and  Quality 

of  finished  product,  until  it  has  reached  the  highest  state  of 
the  Mechanical  Arts  in  Brickmaking. 

Our  new  handbook  will  give  you  the  detailed  informa¬ 
tion  desired. 

The  Kells  Foundry  and  Machine  Co. 

ADRIAN,  MICH. 


“ Absolutely  safe  and  reliable." 
“Ask  your  friends." 


CALDWELL  TANK. 

The  Patent  Lugs 
On  the  Hoops 
That  Hold 
Caldwell  Tanks 
Together 
Are  a  Factor 
In  the  recognized  superi¬ 
ority  of  these  tanks. 
Full  descriptions  of  these 
Lugs  are  given 
In  our  catalogues. 


W.  E.  CALDWELL  CO., 

LOUISVILLE,  ICY. 


01  STATE  OmraSITT 

Oflers  through  its  College  of  Engineering, 
full  courses  of  Instruction  In  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering,  and  in 
Architecture,  Ceramics,  Chemistry,  Industrial 
Arts  and  Manual  Training. 

ITS  DEPARTMENT  OP  CLAY  WORKING  AND 
CERAMICS,  established  in  1894,  was  the  pioneer 
of  its  kind  in  America,  and  has  been  from  the 
first  successfully  training  men  to  overcome 
the  technical  problems  of  clay  manufacture 

Tuition  is  free.  Laboratory  fees  are  nominal 
Faculty  of  over  one  hundred  instructors 
Equipment  very  extensive. 

For  information  or  catalogue  address, 

Prof.  Edward  Orton,  Jr., 

Department  of  Ceramics. 
Dr.  W.  O.  Thomson,  President. 

Columbus,  Ohio. 


HCBAUER 

ENGRAVING  CO 


I ALUKINDS-ALLGOODI 

V.U  I  w 


ILLUSTRATORS  I7-2I-S  MERIDIAN  ST 
-l™ r„.urnr  WESTERN  UNION  BLD 

ENGRAVERS  Indianapolis 


:j} 


The  F.  F.  V.  Vestibule  Limited  via 
the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Ry.  is  the  only 
Solid  train  with  through  Dining  Car  be¬ 
tween  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Balti¬ 
more,  Washington,  Cincinnati  and  the 
West.  Lighted  with  Electricity.  Heated 
with  Steam.  JOHN  D.  POTTS, 

H.  W.  FULLER,  Asst.  Gen’l  Pass’r  Agt. 
Gen’l  Pass’r  Agt.  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
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The  Color  Question  “Settled.' 

Blcketson’s  IMueral  Colors 

Strongest  Made. 

Stood  the  test  for 
18  years. 

Never  fade 


Red, 

Brown,  Buff, 
Purple  and  Black. 

For  Clay,  Cement  Brick, 
Mortar,  Building  Blocks,  etc. 

Bicketson  iniueiai  PaintWks. 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 


WOODEN 

BRICK  PALLETS. 

We  have  best  facilities  for  man-  write  us. 

birchard  t  CO.,  LiiitM,' 

KE’sL*.  TORONTO,  CANADA. 


Chattanooga  Paint  Co., 

Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


Manufacturers  of 

ILed  Oxides  for  Brick- 
makers*  Use. 


MADDEN  Sc  CO., 

Successors  to  NOLAN,  MADDEN  &  CO., 


Eclipse 
Mortar  Colors, 

R.ed,  Brown,  Buff,  Black. 


Mention  The  Clay-Workeb 

When  writing  to  Advertisers 

Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 


Anyone  sending  a  sketch  and  description  may 
quickly  ascertain  our  opinion  free  whether  an 
invention  is  probably  patentable.  Communica¬ 
tions  strictly  confidential.  HANDBOOK  on  Patents 
sent  free.  Oldest  agency  for  securing  patents. 

Patents  taken  through  Munn  &  Co.  receive 
special  notice,  without  charge,  in  the 

Scientific  American. 

A  handsomely  illustrated  weekly.  Largest  cir¬ 
culation  of  any  scientlflc  journal.  Terms,  $3  a 
year;  four  months,  $1.  Sold  by  all  newsdealers. 

MUNN  £  Co.36'Broad”!'-  New  York 

Branch  Office,  625  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


l^TALOGVES  PAY 

when  they  represent 
your  goods  rigktly. 

LET  US  M\KE  THE 

j  CUTS 

ANDTHE  PROBLEM’S  SOU® 

INDIANAP0L15  ELEGTROTYPI  NO  °C0. 
25  W.  GEORGIA  ST.  INDIANAPOLIS.  IND. 


No.  5  Auger  Tile  and  Brick  Machine  with  our  New  Endless  Belt  Cut-oft  Table,  which  has  no 
equal  for  handling  tile  of  all  sizes  from  3  to  12-inch.  This  table  has  carriers  which  move  with  the 
tile,  and  can  be  readily  and  perfectly  adjusted  to  any  size  tile. 

Our  Upright  Tile  Machines  are  unequaled  for  large  tile,  10  to  24-inch.  These  machines  are  all 
sold  on  their  merits,  and  warranted  to  do  first-class  work.  We  also  manufacture  Soft  and  Stiff 
Mud  Brick  Machines. 

Full  line  of  Tile  and  Brickyard  Supplies  kept  constantly  on  hand.  Get  our  prices. 

MADDEN  &  CO.,  Rushvllle,  Ind. 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


SOMETHING  NEW 

FOR 

INDUSTRIES. 


| 

♦ 

♦ 


♦ 

♦ 


THE.  LEHIGH  VALLEY  RAILROAD  CO. 


♦ 

: 


♦  is  about  to  open  a  new  territory  in  the  Rar=  ♦ 

♦  itan  district  of  the  New  Jersey  Clay  Belt.  ♦ 
X  Very  desirable  locations  are  offered  to  $ 


♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

x 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

x 

i 


manufacturers  of  Clay  Products.  For  fur=  ♦ 
ther  information  address 


♦ 

: 

: 
♦ 
♦ 

t 

x 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


P.  H.  BURNETT, 

Industrial  Agent, 

143  Liberty  St.,  New  York. 
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A  Dryer  That  Will  Properly  Dry  Brick  at 


Small  Cost. 

Is  this  not  what  you  want? 
If  so,  let  us  talk  with  you 
about  our  Pittsburgh  fur¬ 
nace  dryer  or  our  combina¬ 
tion  furnace  and  waste  heat 
dryer. 

It  can  be  built  either  way 
or  in  combination,  so  that 
both  systems  can  be  used  in¬ 
dependently  or  at  the  same 
time. 

The  Pittsburgh 
Dryer  Co., 


Dryer  Almost  Finished. 


CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 


SEEING 

Saves  the  beginner  time  when  learning. 
Saves  the  learned  time  when  beginning. 


New 

Number 

Six 

Visible 

Writer 


Saves  time,  energy,  worry  and  money.  Gives  speed, 
simplicity  and  beautiful  work.  Single  shift.  Strictly  visi¬ 
ble  writing. 

Old  machines  of  any  make  taken  in  trade. 

The  Williams  is  sold  under  a  positive  guarantee  and  on 
easy  terms.  If  you  want  the  best  value  in  a  typewriter  ever 
offered,  write  us. 


Williams  Typewriter  Agency, 

Indiana  Agency,  231  East  Ohio  Street,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Home  Office  and  Factory,  Derby,  Conn.  AGENTS  WANTED. 


TAPLIN,  RICE  &  GO., 

AKltON.  OHIO. 


Sewer  Pipe  and  Clay- 
Working  Machinery. 


ESTABLISHED  1862. 


MANGANESE 

FOR.  ALL  USES. 

LlJMP,(if?A!^t>(iROUND 

$0-70°/o  70-80 %  BO-SOyi  OXIDE. 

Clay  Workers  Goods  a  Specialty. 

SAMPLES  and  prices  on  INQUIRY. 

KENDALL  &  FLICK 

WASHINGTON,  D.C. 


For  Economy  of  Fuel  and  Per¬ 
centage  of  Hard  Burned  Brick, 

This  kilo  will  give  satisfaction.  Constructed 
to  burn  without  smoke  and  give  an  even  dis¬ 
tribution  of  heat,  producing  uniform  burns. 
Hot  air  dryer.  Continuous  and  muffle  kiln. 

aiiF^ed  Yates, 

SHAWMUT,  PA. 
Or  Eastern  Terra-Cotta,  Brick  and  Tile  Co., 
423  Old  South  Bldg.,  Boston,  Mass. 


PATENTS 

Send  model,  drawing,  rough  sketch  or 
photograph  of  your  invention  and  I  will 
examine  the  records  FREE  of  charge  and 
advise  you  whether  you  can  obtain  a  pat¬ 
ent. 

All  patents  taken  out  by  me  are  adver¬ 
tised  FREE  in  the  leading  mechanical, 
electrical  and  scientific  magazines  in  the 
conn  try. 

Write  for  my  special  offer  for  obtain¬ 
ing  Patents,  Trade-Marks,  Designs,  Copy¬ 
rights,  etc.  20  years  experience.  Best  ref¬ 
erences. 

WM.  N.  MOORE, 

Loan  and  Trust  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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HOTE  THIS  OPPORTUNITY. 


A  pressed  brick  plant  with  a  daily 
capacity  of  50,000  brick  on  10-bour  run, 
modern  in  every  respect,  and  with  all 
machinery  in  first-class  condition,  is 
for  sale  at  a  reasonable  price.  Located 
in  a  thriving  little  city  of  Indian  Ter¬ 
ritory  along  the 


FRISCO 

SYSTEM 


Natural  gas  is  used  for  fuel,  being  ob¬ 
tained  at  an  almost  nominal  rate,  and 
the  shale  is  of  the  very  best.  The  mar¬ 
ket  for  brick  of  all  kinds  is  excellent, 
owing  to  the  rapid  growth  and  large 
amount  of  building  in  that  part  of  the 
Southwest. 

Reason  for  selling :  Owners  are  not 

firactical  brickmakers  and  have  other 
arge  interests  absorbing  their  atten¬ 


tion. 

Write  for  full  particulars.  Send  for 
a  copy  of  our  new  115-page  illustrated 
book  entitled  “Opportunities.” 


M.  SCHULTER, 

industrial  Commissioner. 
Frisco  Building.  ST.  LOUIS,  mo. 


For  cheap  machinery  the  reader  is  re¬ 
ferred  to  our  “For  Sale”  columns.  We  do 
not  advise  the  purchase  of  cheap  machin¬ 
ery.  As  a  rule,  cheap  machinery  is  dear 
in  the  end,  but  for  some  places  second-hand 
machinery  answers  a  very  good  purpose. 
Those  wanting  experienced  help  will  also 
find  the  “Wanted,”  “For  Sale,”  etc.,  col¬ 
umns  a  means  of  satisfying  their  needs 


The  VANDALIA  LINE 

6-Trains-  €> 

TO  ST.  LOUIS,  mo. 

The  following  schedule  in  effect  from  In¬ 
dianapolis  : 

No.  25,  7.00  am  I  No.  27,  6.50  am  I  No.  11,  8.35  pm 
No.  7,  3.25  pm  No.  21,  12.20  n’n  |  No.  29, 12.05  pm 

(midnight. 

DAILY. 

Train  No.  21  has  first-class  coaches  and  Pull¬ 
man  vestibules  sleeping,  dining  and  parlor  cars 
Train  No.  29  has  first-class  coaches  and  Pull¬ 
man  vestibule  sleeping  cars  for  Evansville, 
Ind.,  and  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  starting  from  Indian¬ 
apolis,  which  are  open  to  receive  passengers  at 
8:30  p.m.  every  night. 

Direct  connections  are  made  by  all  of  the 
above  trains  at  Terre  Haute  with  E.  T.  H.  R.  R. 
No  transfer  between  stations. 

Ticket  offices,  No.  48  West  Washington  St. 

W.  W.  RICHARDSON, 

Asst.  General  Passenger  Agent, 

E.  A.  FORD,  G  P.  A.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Pennsylvania  Line. 

— FOR — 

CHICAGO  and 

NORTHWEST. 


Leave  Indianapolis, 

Daily  11:35  a.  m.  and  11:50  night. 

Arrive  Chicago  5:30  p.  m.  and  7:30  a.  m. 

Buffet  parlor  car  on  day  train.  Local  sleeper 
on  night  train. 


C.  M.  WHEELER,  C.  P.  A. 

W.  W.  RICHARDSON,  A.  G.  P.  A. 
Phones  858  Old  or  New. 


W  aste  Heat  F  ans 


For  All  Clayworking  Purposes. 

Built  In  Brick.— The  most  substantial  of  all  ma¬ 
terials.  Of  a  construction  mechanically  correct. 

Double  Strength  of  working  parts. 

Journals  far  removed  from  the  effect  of  the  heat. 

Ring  Oiler  Boxes. 

Engines  of  surplus  power  for  all  emergencies. 

All  materials  (except  brick)  furnished  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  Fan  House,  including  an  improved 
cooling  device. 

This  company  has  built  fans  for  mines  for  over  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  We  met  with  success  in  this. 

We  are  meeting  with  success  in  Waste  Heat  Fans. 

We  lay  special  stress  upon  the  fact  that  we  build  them  heavy  and  substantial.  No  shoddy 
work.  We  make  them  good— one  job  sells  another.  Clayworkers  are  interested  in  this  proposi¬ 
tion  and  the  price  is  a  revelation.  Specifications  and  all  data  furnished  for  the  asking.  Com¬ 
municate  with  us  direct. 

Crawford  &  McCrimmon  Co.,  Brazil,  Ind.,  U.  S,  A. 

Manufacturers  of  Hoisting  and  Hauling  Engines,  Ventilating  Fans  for  Mines,  Waste  Heat  Fans 

for  Clay  Plants,  etc. 
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Undeveloped  Deposits. 


KAOLIN — Pure  white,  and  free  from  grit. 

OCHER  —  Red,  Brown  and  Yellow,  of  superior 

grades  and  quality. 

SILICA  SAND— 98$  pure. 

INFUSORIAL  EARTH — Of  very  superior  quality. 

UMBER,  SIENNA — Of  good  grade  and  free  from 

impurities. 

These  deposits  are  located  advantageously  for  working,  reaching  the 
principal  markets,  with  -cheap  rates  and  best  of  transportation  facilities. 
They  can  be  purchased  cheaply  and  on  easy  terms.  For  additional  informa¬ 
tion  write 

J.  W.  WHYTE, 

General  Industrial  Agent  Seaboard  Air  Line  Railway,  PORTSMOUTH,  VA. 


f 


Ask  for  a  copy  of  “  Seaboard  Magazine  of  Opportunities” — it’s  free. 
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CHEAP  RATES 


South 

and  Southeast. 


QUEEN  &  CRESCENT  ROUTE. 

FROM  CINCINNATI. 


$  6.70  Knoxville  and  Return  $15.60 

8.15  Chattanooga  and  Return  15.80 

9.90  Asheville  and  Return  16.75 

11.40  Atlanta  and  Return  16.80 

11.60  Birmingham  and  Return  16.80 

13.55  Macon  and  Return  20.00 

13.90  Montgomery  and  Return  20.00 


Savannah  and  Return 
Mobile  and  Return 
Jacksonville  and  Return 
New  Orleans  and  Return 
Vicksburg  and  Return 
Miami  and  Return 
Tampa  and  Return 


CORRESPONDINGLY  LOW  RATES  TO  INTERMEDIATE  POINTS. 

Tickets  on  sale  October  1 7th  to  all  points  in  Alabama,  Georgia.  Mississippi,  North  and 
South  Carolinas,  Florida  all  points  except  Key  West,  Tennessee  all  points  except  Memphis. 
November  7th,  all  territory  except  points  in  Florida,  November  14th,  to  points  in  Florida 
only.  Limit  21  Days.  Stop-over  privileges. 

For  information  write:  CHAS.  W,  ZELL,  D.  P.  A.,  4th  &  Vine  Sts.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

W.  A.  GARRETT,  W.  C.  RINEARSON, 

General  Manager.  General  Passenger  Agent 

CINCINNATI. 


^  A  JU.  rfW  rfV  A  A«  A  A  ^V  ^V 

4  COX’S  Special  Drawn  Coil  Wire  is 


At  A  • 


Unsurpassed  for  Strength  and  Durability. 


4  BricK  and  Tile  Cutting  Wires  and  Automatic  Tables. 


GEO.  S.  COX,  East  Liverpool,  Ohio.  fc 
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Make  Money 

WITH  THE  ONLY  SUCCESSFUL 

Flower  Pot  Machine 

(PATKNTKD.) 

No  expert  workmen  required. 

Capacity  In  10  hours: 

6,000  two-inch  Pots;  3>5<>o  five-inch  Pots; 
4,ooo  four-inch  “  a.ooo  seven-inch  “ 

Write  for  Circular  and  prices. 

The  Rockwood  Mfg.  Co., 


1801  English  Ave. 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


It  Looks  Good 


on  paper, 


It  Looks  Better 


crushing  shale,  fire  clay, 
rock  and  other  hard  ma¬ 
terial. 


THE  CHAMPION 
CRUSHER 


is  expensive,  to  do  with* 
out,  because  it  saves  you 
money. 

Catalogue  is  free  on  appli¬ 
cation.  Address 


KENNETT  SQUARE.  PA 


♦  NO.  5,  11x26  CHAMPION  CRUSHER, 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


TAKE  YOUR  CHOICE! 

With  or  Without  Cars  or  Fans  Inside ! 

Fans— U.  S.  Pat.  April  9. 1901  No.  671,527.  Condenser— U.  S.  Pat.  Sept.  10,  1901,  No.  682,340. 

Steam  Heating  Apparatus— U.  S.  Pat.  May  13,  1902,  No.  700,080. 

A  CONVERTIBLE  and  well-tried  inside  pipe  system  of  drying  bricks. 
Well  inclined  pipes  of  easy  access  and  without  pressure  to  cause  leaks ;  are 
superior  means  to  convey  and  radiate  heat,  and  “live”  steam  may  be  applied 
without  interfering  with  engine  exhaust  supply  and  interior  cylinder  oil  pro¬ 
tection. 

Evidence  of  favorable  conditions  to  dry  in  one-fourth  of  the  ordinary  (40  to 
48-hour)  time  and  at  one-fourth  of  (30  to  40-cent)  cost  for  fuel  will  be  sent  with 
pleasure. 

We  are  very  much  pleased  with  the  dryer.  Obtain  3  lbs.  of  vacuum.  Have  run  continuously 
since  starting  ( November,  19"(i)  with  no  repairs  as  yet.  Made  last  year  of  hollow  blocks  and 
•brick  fifteen  millions,  common  brick  measure.  The  Phillips  is  the  most  perfect  lever  saw  far 
drying  tile ,  the  best  done  under  shed,  or  by  any  method.  We  dry  five  and  six-inch  tileinfive 
or  six  hours.  Chas.  L.  Smith,  Mgr.  American  Brick 

January  23,  1902.  and  Tile  Co.,  Mason  City,  Iowa. 

Addr“cedarrw0rks .”  S.  G.  PHILLIPS,  R.  F.  D.  No.  6,  Richmond,  Va. 


G.  K.  WILLIAMS  &  GO., 

EASTON,  PA. 

Largest  Manufacturers  in 
United  States  of 

Brick  and  Mortar 

COLORING. 

Correspondence  solicited. 

Samples  and  estimates  cheerfully  furnished 
on  application. 


Writing 
Trade  Paper 
Advertisements 

is  our  specialty.  We  want  a  few  more 
clients  for  1905.  We  take  the  burden 
entirely  off  your  shoulders.  Your  work 
is  done  right  and  at  a  price  that  any 
firm  can  afford. 

We  Will  Show  You 
Our  Plan  on 
Approval. 

This  department  will  write  up  and 
make  your  catalogues,  booklets,  price 
lists,  circulars,  folders,  mailing  cards  and 
slips,  newspaper,  magazine  and  trade 
journal  advertisements,  etc.,  etc. 

We  furnish  and  have  at  hand  every¬ 
thing  you  want  to  promote  business. 

Send  us  a  sample  of  what  you  would 
like  to  see  improved. 

Address  Advertising  Department, 

H.  C.  BAUER  ENGRAVING  CO., 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


THROUGH 

Between 

Foil  Wayne  and  In¬ 
dianapolis  and 

Foil  Wayne  and  Cin¬ 
cinnati. 

Union  Depot  connections  at  Bloomington 
and  Peoria  for  all  points  West,  Northwest  and 
Southwest. 

Direct  connections  at  Sandusky  with  L.  S. 
&  M.  S.  Ry.  fast  trains  for  all  points  East. 

For  tickets,  rates  and  general  information, 
call  on  ticket  agents  or  address 

H,  J,  RHEIN, 

Gen.  Pass.  Agt. 
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Other  valuable  features  which  our  catalogue 
fully  describes. 


EAGLE  IRON  WORKS, 
Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


THE  BOSS  SYSTEM 

OF  BURNING  BRICK. 


A  Testimonial  Letter  From 
One  of  Our  Customers. 

Muncie,  Ind.,  Nov.  10,  1904 

Mr.  John  C.  Boss,  Elkhart,  Ind.: 

Dear  Sir — Replying  to  your  favor  of  the  8th,  we  are  pleased 
to  inform  you  that  our  willingness  to  recommend  the  BOSS 
SYSTEM  to  all  burners  has  not  in  the  least  abated.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  our  three  years’  experience  with  this  system  of  burning 
brick  convinces  us  all  the  more  that  both  for  economy  of  fuel 
and  labor  and  results  in  the  finished  product,  as  well  as  the  com¬ 
parative  cheapness  of  installation,  there  is  nothing  on  the  market 
today  to  compare  with  it. 

You  may  have  no  hesitancy  in  referring  prospective  buyers  or 
inquirers  to  us. 

Wishing  you  every  success,  we  remain, 

Respectfully  yours, 

J.  D  MOCK  BRICK  CO. 

Per  J.  Frank  Mock. 


Catalogue  descriptive  of  the  BOSS  METHOD,  containing  tes¬ 
timonial  letters,  to  be  had  for  the  asking. 

JOHN  C.  BOSS, 

Office :  Room  405  Monger  Block.  ELKHART,  IND. 


REMARKABLE 

™OFFER.™i 


We  will  send  this  famous  Gold  Pointed  pen,  post 
paid,  and  The  CLAY  =  WORKER  for  one  year,  to 
any  address  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  for 


$3.00 


The  New  Way. 


“POST”  SELF  =»  FOUNTAIN  PEN. 


The  Latest  Fountain  Pen,  Guaranteed  by  Makers. 

NO  FILLER.  NO  LOST  TIME.  NO  SOILED  FINGERS.  PERFECT.  SIMPLE. 


The  Old  Way. 


Gen.  Lew.  Wallace:  The  author  of  “Ben  Hur”  writes,  “I  have  tried  every  kind  in  the 

market  and  unhesitatingly  give  the  preference  to  the  “Post.” 

Judge  Luther  L.  Mills,  Chicago:  The  “Post”  Fountain  Pen  is  the  Best  I  have  ever 

used;  simple,  reliable,  durable. 

Dr.  Josiah  Strong:  The  great  author  of  “Our  Country”  says:  “I  have  been  hunting  for 

twenty  years  a  perfect  fountain  pen;  have  tried  many,  and  they 
have  tried  me;  but  the  “Post”  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.” 


The 


CLAY-WORKER, 


INDIANAPOLIS, 

. — INDIANA. 


3~HE:  CL>-ri£/~' WO  21 
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OPEN  AIR  SYSTEMS,  WASTE 
HEAT  AND  EXHAUST 
STEAM  DRIERS. 

Only  TWO  CARS  between  machine 
and  kilns.  RESULTS  GUARANTEED. 

If  your  cars  for  either  soft  or  stiff 
mud,  are  worn  out,  write  us  and  let 
us  give  prices  on  the  BEST  and 
Strongest  Car  on  the  Market. 

Prices  Low. 


This  is  what  THE  SOUTHERN 
BRICK  COMPANY  says  about  our 
cars:  “We  are  pleased  to  state  that 
we  have  been  using  your  cars  for 
some  time  and  fiud  them  a  great 
labor  -  saver,  and  have  no  trouble 
whatever  in  handling  our  capacity 
of  50  M  per  day  with  ease.  The 
Strength  and  Direct  Action  of  your 
car  is  a  feature  that  we  have  not 
been  able  to  find  in  any  other  car  of 
that  class.  We  wish  you  much  suc¬ 
cess.  Yours  very  truly. 

SOUTHERN  BRICK  CO. 
Chas.  K.  Weller,  Vice-Pres.  and  Mgr. 


Box  453.  American  Drier  Company, 


Knoxville,  Tenn. 


ROESSLER=HASSLACHER 
CHEMICAL  COMPANY, 


100  William  Street, 
NE,W  YORK. 


* 

Oxide  Tin, 
Oxide  Cobalt, 
Red  Oxide  Iron, 
Green  Oxide  Chrome, 
White  Oxide  Antimony, 
Black  Oxide  Manganese 
and  all  Chemicals  used  by  the  Clay  Trades. 


GORDON  C.  McNEIL,  President. 


ROBERT  P.  McNEIL,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 


McNeil  Pressed  Brick  Co. 


Manufacturers  of 


Fine  Pressed  Brick,  Molded  and  Ornamental  Brick. 


Proprietors  of 
Newbern  Brick  Works, 
Newbern,  III. 


OUR  SPECIALTY.  OLD-FASHIONED  RED  FRONT  BRICK. 

AGENTS 

General  Offices,  Alonzo  Curtis  Brlclc  Company, 

315,  310  .nd  317  Chemicl  Bid*.,  SI.  Louis.  Mo.  c...  to.. 

Telephone  No*.  Columbus.  Ohio. 

Bell.  Main-380,  and  Klnloch.  0-2088.  T|fl«ny  Enameled  Brick  Co.,  Momeace,  III. 

V 


Mention  the  Clay-Worker, 

When  Writing  to  Advertisers, 

Mention  the  Clay-Worker. 
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A  TRIAL  OFFER 

To  responsible  owners  of  Brickyards,  Clay  Works  and  Pottery  Plants  who  will 
state  under  what  conditions  they  wish  to  operate  a  pump  for  handling  Gritty, 
Muddy  Water,  we  will  send  a 

PULSOMETER  STEAM  PUMP 

OX  30  DAYS’  FREE  TRIAL. 

( acceptance  of  same  conditional  upon  satisfactory  performance  of  duty.) 

Send  for  illustrated,  descriptive  catalogue,  giving  full  information  relative  to 
the  best  pump  made  for  unwatering  Clay  Pits. 


PULSOMETER  STEAM  PUMP  COMPANY,  1707  Em."'' 


RED  BRICK  PRESS. 


GEORCE  CABNELL, 


Philadelphia  Brick  Machine  Works. 

Fire  and  Red  Brick  Presses  all  Sizes.  Machinists  and  Engineers. 


Manufacturer  of  all  kinds  of  Machinery  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Fire 

and  Red  Brick. 


These  Tempering  Machines 
can  be  driven  either  by  Steam 
or  Horse  Power.  The  latest  im¬ 
provement  requires  less  power 
to  run  than  the  old  style  Steam 
Gearing,  and  fitted  up  10  per 
cent,  cheaper. 


8®“Send  for  Circular  and  Price* 
List. 


1819,  1821  and  1823  Germantown  Ave.  and  Fifth  St.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Improved  DRYERS 

ECONOMICAL,  EFFICIENT,  GREAT  CAPACITY. 

For  Clay,  Coal,  Sand,  Marl,retc. 

Send  for  Catalog  “C.  B.” 

AMERICAN  PROCESS  CO., 

62-64  William  St.,  New  YorK. 


Steel  Brick  Pallets. 

# 

The  wood  pallet  for  rack  cars  is  a  thing  of  the  past. 

Our  STEEL  PALLET  has  taken  its  place. 

Write  us. 

The  Ohio  Galvanizing:  &  Mfgf.  Co.,  Niles,  Ohio 
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Save  Money  by  Using  a  Crusher 
Before  Grinding  Your  Clay. 


Sterrit  Thomas  Foundry  Co., 

Thirty-Second  and  PiffcHi  irrrh  Pa 
Smallman  Sts.  I  lLlSDUlgll,  id. 


THE  STANDARD 
BRICK  MACHINES 

- MANUFACTURED  BY - 

A.  M.  6  W.  H.  WILES  CO., 

GRASSY  POINT,  ROCKLAND  CO.,  N.  Y. 

These  Molding  Machines  have  been  in  constant  use 
for  over  40  years,  and  are  the  original  of  all  machines 
now  made  that  use  a  Pug  Mill  and  Sqaure  Press,  and  are 
the  best  and  most  economical  machines  now  in  use. 

Being  established  here  in  1845,  and  having  made  a 
specialty  of  the  manufacture  of  all  articles  used  in  Brick¬ 
making  since  that  year,  and  constantly  making  improve¬ 
ments,  we  are  now  enabled  to  offer  parties  the  best  and 
cheapest  now  in  use. 

We  have  fitted  up  many  of  the  largest  Brick  Yards 
in  the  United  States,  and  are  prepared  to  furnish  every¬ 
thing  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Brick  in  any  part  of 
the  country.  Correspondence  solicited. 

Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 


Visit  the 

LEWIS  &  CLARK 
EXPOSITION 

Portland,  Ore.,  June  to  October,  1905 

but  don’t  forget  to  buy 
your  tickets  to  read 

One  Way  Through 

California 

You  will  regret  it  if  you  miss 

Mt.  Shasta  and  Sacramento  Valley, 

San  Francisco  and  Golden  Gate, 

Lake  Tahoe,  Yosemite  Valley  and  Big 
Trees,  Santa  Cruz  and  Paso  Robles, 

Del  Monte  and  Monterey  Bay 
Santa  Barbara  and  Los  Angeles. 

Special  Rates 

Beautifully  illustrated  books  and  other 
California  literature  of  agents,  or  write 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 

THE  ROAD  TO  CALIFORNIA 
W.  H.  CONNOR.,  Cen.  Agt.,  53  E.  Fourth  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


New  York  Blower  Co.’s 

Waste  Heat  Dryers 

Are  Money-Savers. 

We  utilize  up-draft  or  down-draft  kilns. 
We  rebuild  any  old  drier  (steam  or  fur¬ 
nace.)  Write  for  our  catalogue,  No.  54 


The  New  York  Blower  Go., 

Office: 

Factory :  CHICAGO, 

BUCYRUS,  OHIO.  25th  Place  and  Stewart  Ave. 
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Willard  D.  Richardson,  A.  M. 

High  St.  and  11th  Ave.,  Golumbus,  Ohio 

Member  and  Ex-President  of  National  Brick  Manufacturers’ 

Association  of  the  United  States. 

Member  of  American  Ceramic  Society. 

Member  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials. 


BRICKWORKS  ENGINEER 


Expert  service  in  exploiting-  and  testing  clay  deposits,  designing  and  construct¬ 
ing  brick  plants,  driers  and  kilns,  and  correcting  faults  of  manufacture. 

Engagements  for  special  service,  or  by  the  year,  upon  reasonable  terms. 

Manufacturer  and  manufacturers’  agent  of  testing  and  controlling  apparatus  for 
clayworkers. 

Scientific  drying  and  burning  of  clay  products.  Driers  and  kilns  adapted  to 
every  condition.  Utilization  of  waste  heat  a  specialty. 

Pamphlets  “Brickworks  Engineering,”  24  pages,  and 
((Brick  Kilns,”  32  pages,  sent  free  to  all  who  are  interested. 


Rock  Bottom  Rates 
to  Pacific  Coast 


$33  from  Chicago,  $30  from  St.  Louis,  $25  from  Missouri  River  points. 
One-way  tickets  on  sale  daily,  September  15  to  October  31,  1905.  Corre¬ 
sponding  reduction  from  other  points  and  from  the  East  generally.  Los 
Angeles,  San  Francisco,  Portland,  Seattle  —  choose  your  route.  Stop¬ 
overs  of  five  days  anywhere  West  of  certain  points  in  Arizona,  Nevada 
or  North  Dakota,  and  in  California,  except  at  Los  Angeles  and  San 
Francisco. 

You  can  go  through  New  Mexico  or  through  Colorado.  The  Rock  Island  runs  improved 
Tourist  Sleepers  via  both  routes. 

Via  El  Paso  Short  Line,  the  Rock  Island  maintains  a  quicker  tourist  service  to  California  than 
any  other  road  or  route. 


Write  today  and  we  will  send  you  our  illustrated  Tourist  folder,  giving  details  of  Rock  Island 
through  service,  with  map  and  full  information. 

JOHN  SEBASTIAN,  Passenger  Traffic  Manager,  Rock  Island  System,  CHICAGO. 
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®5f  NATIONAL  BRICK  DRYER 


STEEL  FOUNDATION  and 
STEEL  ROOF  SUPPORTS 


Eliminate  All  Woodwork 
Below  the  Ceiling  Line. 


Barbonrsville,  W.  Va.,  December  20,  1904. 

Gentlemen  : 

We  are  operating  your  Dryer  with  EXHAUST  STEAM  and  turning 
out  more  brick  than  the  guarantee  calls  for.  We  are  highly  pleased  in 
all  respects.  THE  GUYAN  VALLEY  BRICK  CO. 


The  National  Patented 


Dry  Your  Brick:  With  Dxhaust  Steam  and  Save  Money • 


THE  NATIONAL  DRIER  AND  CARS  are  Endorsed  by  Representative  Brickmakers  Throughout  the  Country. 
Write  for  descriptive  catalogue.  A  postal  will  bring  it. 

The  National  Dry  Kiln  Company, 


C.  H.  BEALE,  Southern  Manager,  Montgomery,  Ala. 
TATUM  &  BOWEN,  Pacific  Coast  Agents,  Seattle,  Wash., 
Portland,  Ore.,  and  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


1118  East  Maryland  St., 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


Bappon’s  Tender  Clay 
Chicago  Ipon  Clad 


Equipped  with  newest  and  most  practical  appliances  for  economy  and  perfect 
work.  Always  successfully  applied  to  meet  the  needs  of  different  clays  and  clay 
products.  _ 

BARRON  DRYER  COMPANY, 

Temple  Court  Building,  225  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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The  Multiple  Down-Draft  Kiln. 

An  improvement  on  the  Down=draft,  as  well  as  the  old  style  continuous.  A  battery  of  about  eight  ordinary  size  round  down-draft  kilns,  which  are 
connected  by  a  scientific  arrangement  of  flues  so  that  the  draft  and  combustion  draws  from  kiln  to  kiln.  If  the  kiln  is  under  full  fire,  the 
combustion  draws  Into  the  next  kilu  for  steaming  and  heating.  When  kiln  under  full  fire  is  closed,  the  next  kiln  is  ready  for  full  fire.  The 
heat  from  the  cooling  kilns  is  utilized  for  combustion  draft  of  the  kiln  under  fire.  The  withdrawing  heat  from  the  cooling  kiln  is  governed  by  a 
damper  as  much  as  the  clay  ware  will  siand  without  checking,  or  the  heat  may  be  left  for  some  time  before  withdrawing.  A  battery  of  eight  kilns 
is  best  so  that  setting  in  the  green  ware,  steaming,  heating,  full  fire  cooling,  and  taking  the  ware  out  of  the  kilns,  can  be  continued  indefinitely, 
insuring  a  steady  operation. 

For  clay  or  shale  of  a  very  rich  nature  the  square  kilns  are  better  adapted  to  a  battery  of  eight  kilns,  four  side  by  side  about  16  to  18  feet  wide 
and  20  to  80  feet  long,  leaving  room  enough  between  ends  for  excess.  Specially,  if  clay  ware  is  undergoing  a  very  high  vitrification,  and  annealing. 
The  heat  of  the  cooling  kiln  is  drawn  by  two  horizontal  flues  on  each  side  of  the  crown  without  any  inlet  of  cold  air,  then  utilized  on  other  kilns 
of  green  ware.  The  furnaces  to  my  kilns  are  so  constructed  as  to  form  a  double  hot  air  twin  draft  coking  talle.  The  time  to  burn  one  of  my  kilns 
is  about  three  days;  some  clay  may  take  a  little  longer,  others  will  take  less.  I  have  burned  a  kiln  in  60  hours  settled  10  inches  in  a  kiln  set  32 
brick  high,  with  a  stack  105  feet  high. 

Saving  time  in  burning  means  saving  money;  saving  fuel  and  saving  labor —there  is  less  shoveling  to  do.  KAUL  KILNS  are  for  high  grade  clay 
ware,  for  they  burn  as  well  as  any  down  draft  kiln,  and  better  than  the  old  continuous  or  Dutch  kilns.  They  are  easy  to  operate  for  anyone  who 
understands  burning.  Old  kilns,  if  not  too  far  apart,  can  be  altered  to  this  process.  The  kiln  has  been  in  operation  for  three  years.  I  will  rebuild 
kilns,  or  construct  new  ones,  and  guarantee  results.  FOR  INFORMATION,  WRITE  TO 

KILN  PATENTED  March  23,  1904.]  C.  F.  KAUL  Madison.  Neb. 


HAIGH’S  NEW  SYSTEM  OF  CONTINUOUS  EILN. 

Arranged  to  Suit  All  Locations.  These  Kilns  Can  be  Seen  Burning 

Roofing  Tile,  Dry  Pressed  Facing, 

Paving  and  Common  Building  Brick. 


POINTS  OF  SUPERIORITY.  Cheapness  in  Construction.  Easy  to  Understand  and  Operate.  Perfectly  free  from  any  Nuisance.  Will 
save  more  than  one-half  of  the  fuel  used  on  other  kilns.  Specially  adapted  for  Utilizing  Waste  Heat  for  Drying  Purposes,  and  which  is  being 
done  most  successfully. 

HAIGH’S  KILN  ARCH  RAISER — Every  brickmaker  who  has  kilns  with  an  arch  on  should  have  one. 

^particulars,  address  H.  HA.IGH,  Brick.  Works  Bn gine er ,  CatskilJ,  N.  y. 


The EUDALY  DRAFT  KILNS. 


STEAM  and  AIR  BLOWER  and  HOT  AIR  DRYING  SYSTEM. 


These  kilns  are  built  round  or  square  and  of  any  size  to  suit  the  kind  oi  wares,  and  daily  capacity  oi  the  plant. 
Burns  uniform  and  all  hard.  Economical  in  constiuction  and  operation. 

The  Eudaly  Combination  Furnace  burns  any  kind  of  fuel.  This  is  the  best  furnace  known  for  burning' wood, 

coal,  slack  coal  or  wood  and  coal  combined. 

The  Eudaly  Adjustable  Steam  and  Air  Blower  is  something  new  and  is  especially  adapted  to  the  burning  oi 

culm  or  coal  dust  economically. 

The  Eudaly  System  of  utilizing  the  waste  heat  from  cooling  kilns  is  one  of  the  greatest  fuel  savers  known. 


W.  A..  EUDALY,  909  Johnston  Bldg.  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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BRAUN’S  COMBINATION  KILN. 


F.  W.  Braun  Co., 

Los  Angeles  6  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Clay,  BricK,  Earthenware 

and  other 


Ceramic  Products 

operated  with  a 


Cary  Hydrocarbon  Burner, 


which  produces  the  hottest  flame 
obtainable  with  liquid  fuel. 

Easily  operated  at  small  expense. 

Results  obtained  can  be  duplicated 
at  any  time. 

Write  for  descriptive  matter — free 
for  the  asking-. 


For  testing 


(PATENTED.) 


THE  YOUNGREN  CONTINUOUS  KILN. 


Office  of 

TIFFANY  ENAMELED  BRICK  COMPANY, 

Awarded  Grand  Prize 
Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition. 

Momence,  Ill.,  April  12,  1905. 

P.  L.  Youngren,  Esq.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.: 

Dear  Sir — Replying  to  your  favor  of  the  10th  inst.,  we  take  pleasure  in  testifying  to 
the  merits  of  the  “Youngren  Continuous  Kiln’’  (12  chambers)  which  we  are  now  using, 
and  have  been  using  since  July  6,  1903.  With  it  we  are  able  to  burn  our  biscuit  brick  with 
a  large  saving  of  fuel,  using  one  twenty- ton  car  of  coal  where  we  formerly  used  three  for 
the  same  quantity  of  brick. 

Our  biscuit  brick  are  carried  to  a  temperature  higher  than  the  ordinary  pressed  brick, 
and  there  is  no  trouble  either  in  obtaining  any  degree  of  heat  required,  and  it  is  easy  to 
control  and  keep  even  temperature  throughout  the  kiln.  Either  an  oxidizing  or  reducing 
fire  can  be  had,  and  the  heat  thrown  into  any  part  of  the  kiln  desired. 

Wishing  you  continued  success,  and  with  kindest  regards  from  all  here,  we  are 
Very  truly  yours,  TIFFANY  ENAMELED  BRICK  CO. 

J.  Vanlnwagen,  Jr.,  Vice-President. 


« 

The  only  continuous  kiln  adapted  to  the  burning  of  high  grade  brick.  No  coal  put  on 
the  brick.  The  coal  is  converted  into  gas  before  entering  the  kiln,  resulting  in  uniform  and 
clean  burns.  Absolute  control  of  the  heat.  No  experiment.  Write  for  further  informa¬ 
tion  to 
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Stedman’s  Improved  Disintegrator 
and  Pulverizer  for  Clays. 


For  Thoroughly 
Pulverizing  Clay  in  a 
Dry,  Semi-Dry  or 
Damp  Condition. 


Its  construction  is  such  that  it  will  not  clog  in  pulverizing  damp  clay,  and  the 
journal  bearings  are  constructed  dust  proof. 

Write  for  catalogue,  giving  full  description,  references  and  testimonials. 


STEDMAN  S  K™6 

SHAKER  SCREEN. 

A  GOOD  Screen  for  properly  screening  to  any  degree  of  fineness  a  great 
variety  of  materials,  and  especially  clay,  is  a  long  felt  want.  Our  Incline 
Agitating  Shaker  Screen  meets  the  requirements  of  the  trade  in  the  most  successful 
manner  possible. 

In  this  screen  we  have  one  of  large  capacity  for  small  floor  space  and  one  that 
will  screen  fine  without  clogging,  as  the  agitating  device  we  have  underneath 
the  screen  wire  prevents  any  clogging  of  the  screen  holes  when  screening  clay  or 
any  other  material  in  a  dry  or  semi-dry  condition.  The  screen  will  run  with 
little  power  and  without  any  shake  or  jar  to  the  building,  as  the  moving  parts 
are  well  balanced  by  an  adjustable  counter-weight  within  the  rim  of  the  balance 
or  fly  wheel 


5  ted  man  Foundry  &  Machine  Works, 

AURORA,  INDIANA. 


Handle  Your  Clay 
With  One  Man  and 


He  Hem  Seam  Shovel. 


Especially  adapted  for  brickyard  require¬ 
ments.  The  shovel  operates  in  a  complete 
circle,  enabling  material  to  be  delivered  at 
side  or  in  rear  at  will.  The  Dipper  is  hung 
from  a  horizontally  moving  carriage  and  can 
be  adjusted  to  cut  to  any  desired  level. 


Only  One  Operator  Required. 

Wire  Cables  used  instead  of  Chains. 
Strictly  First-Class  in  every  Detail. 


Made  in  four  sizes. 


Type  No.  2— For  Shales  and  Fire  Clays. 


Mounted  on  Car  Wheels 

or  Traction  Wheels. 


Economical  for  brickyards  30,000  to  40,000  daily  capacity.  Operated  by  one  man  for  outputs  up  to  125,000  brick  per  day. 


WRITE.  US  FOR  CATALOGUES  OR  INFORMATION. 


THE  THEW  AUTOMATIC  SH0VE1  CO.,  LS££N 
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“CENTURY” 
RUBBER  BELT  CONVEYOR 


Carrying 

Clay. 


Other  Types 
for 

Package  Handling 
Illustrated  in 

Catalog  67A — Mailed  Free 
with 

ELEVATING,  POWER- 
TRANSMITTING,  CRUSHING 
SCREENING  Catalogues. 


THE.  JEFFREY  MFG.  CO.,  Columbus,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 

NEW  YORK.  PITTSBURG.  DENVER. 

CHICAGO.  KNOXVILLE,,  TENN.  CHARLESTON,  W.  VA. 


MODEL  “20”  TRACTION  SHOVEL,  1^-YARD  DIPPER. 

If  your  capacity  is  25,000  brick  per  day,  or  over,  you  ought  to  be  interested  in  the  Steam  Shovel 
proposition.  We  build  machines  from  20  to  95  tons  in  weight,  having  dipper  capacities  of  y±  to  5  cubic  yards. 
We  have  over  100  Shovels  to-day  in  Brick  Yard  Service,  and  do  not  believe  that  the  shale  or  clay  bank  exists 
that  cannot  be  successfully  handled  by  them.  Will  you  give  us  an  opportunity  to  figure  with  you  ? 


The  Marion  Steam  Shovel  Co 


GEORGE  W.  BARNHART,  Western  Mgr., 
No.  4  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


MARION,  OHIO. 


F.  H.  HOPKINS  &  CO.,  Agents, 
Montreal,  P.  Q,. 
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C JVO 


Specialty  Machine  Co. 


Mfrs.  of 


Rfirk-  n^ulHQ  f"r  0rname,Ual' 

JL/I  lw'lV  1  lUUlvld  Dry  Press  and  Paving  Brick 


Regrinding  of  liners  a  specialty,  and  we  think  we  do  this  work  a  little 
better  than  anyone  else.  It  will  pay  you  to  deal  with  us. 

Cuyahoga  Phone,  Central,  6209  K.  61  Middle  St.,  Cor.  Huron. 

CLEiZELHND,  OHIO. 


'ftr  »|V  »1«T  f|C  fiC  f|< T  »|C  »|V  f\X  f,K  fix  f|V  fit  fit  fit  f|t  fit  fit  f|t  f|t  fit  fit  fit  fit  f|t  fit  fit  fit 


Columbia  Wins  Over  All  Others  4 


The  Graphophone  and  Columbia  Records  receive  honors 
at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition  equal  to  those  given 

All  Other  Talking  Machines  Combined. 


The  GRAPHOPHONE  is  an  ideal  entertainer.  Just  the  thing  for  lodge  meetings,  socials  and  teas, 
and  house  parties;  in  fact,  for  any  social  gathering  where  people  meet  to  be  entertained  and  amused. 

Our  list  of  records  includes  band  and  orchestral  selections,  both  classic  and  popular;  vocal  solos  in 
endless  variety  ;  violin,  cornet,  banjo,  xylophone  solos,  etc.,  etc. 

Machines  range  in  price  from  $7.50  to  $100.  Records  from  25  cents  to  $2  each.  Write  for  latest 
list  of  records  and  catalogue  of  machines. 


COLUMBIA  PHONOGRAPH  CO. 

Pioneers  and  Leaders  in  the  Talking  Machine  Art.  Grand  Prize  Paris,  1900. 


4 
4 
4 
4 

4  4  4 4 4 4444444 


Indianapolis  :  48  North  Pennsylvania  Street. 

Kansas  City:  1016  Walnut  Street. 

Terre  Haute  :  23  South  Seventh  Street. 


flV 

4 

4 


Chicago  :  88  Wabash  Avenue.  t 
St.  Louis:  908  Olive  Street  ^J| \L 

Dubuque  :  623  Main  Street.  ,JK 

Twr 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker 

WHEN  WRITING  TO  ADVERTISERS, 

Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 


SWE:  C£>-rt  CZ7t£:?l 
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We  Are  PRACTICAL  BRICKMAKERS 

We  install  Dryers  that 


Either  open  air  or  artificial. 

We  manufacture  Disintegrators  and  Automatic  Brick,  Tile  and  Hollow  Block 
Cutting  Tables.  Absolutely  no  stop  for  broken  wires. 

Write  for  our  catalog. 

BECHTELi  B$OS.,  Waterloo,  Ont.,  Can. 


m 


in 


Excellent  Industrial  Locations 


on  the 


AND 

SOUTHERN  RAILWAY. 

Timber  Lands.  Fine  Blue-Grass  Farm  Land. 

Iron  and  Coal  Mines. 


Railroad  facilities  to  all  points  South,  North,  East  and 
West.  For  information  address 

W  A.  Garrett,  W.  C.  Rinearson, 

General  Manager,  General  Passenger  Agent, 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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Dry  Pans 
Wet  Pans 
Elevators 


NO.  1  AUGER  BRICK  MACHINE. 

Automatic  Tables 
Hand  Tables 
Represses 


Pug  Mills 
Drier  Cars 
Disintegrators 


L 


• Send  for  Our  NeW  Catalog . 

The  Bonnot  Company,  Canton,  O. 


J 
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Auger  Machine.  Combination  Machine. 

1UPTO  DATE  HACHINERYl 


For  making  all  kinds  of  Brick — 
Dry  Pressed,  Wire  Cut,  Sand  Moulded. 

•BRICKYARD  SPECIALTIES 
LABOR-SAVING  DEVICES 
FULL  LINE  OF  SUPPLIES 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

CHICAGO  BRICK  MACHINERY  CO., 
Great  Northern  Bldg.,  No.  77  Jackson  Blvd.,  CHICNGO,  ILL. 
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bj.  *  SO  IS  THE 

NORTHERN  PACIFIC 
RAILWAY. 


TWO  THRU 
TRANSCONTINENTAL 
TRAINS  DAILY 


between  St. Paul, 
Minneapolis.  Duluth 

and 

YELLOWSTONE  PARK 

June  1  -  Sept  20.1905 

R1  Helena.  Butte. 

fr  Spokane, Seattle. Tacoma, 
v  and  the 

lewis^0 Clark  exposition 

Portland. Oregon, 
June  1  -  Oct.  15.1905. 


Burlington  Express  between 
St.Louis.Oinaha. Kansas  City 
and  Coast  reaches  Northern 
Pacific  tracks  at  Billings. 

VERY  LOW  RATES  f  rom  all  points. 

Send  Six  Cents  tor  WONDER  LAN  D  1905 
tour  Cents  for  LEWISAADCLARK  booklet, 

A  M.  CLE  LAN  D, 

GEN.  PASSGR  AGT. 

ST.  PAUL. MINN. 
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OVER 

225 

“Monarch” 
Brick 
Machines 
in  use. 


OVER 

500 

“Quaker” 
Machines 
in  use. 

WRITE 
to  us 
regarding 
Disinte¬ 
grators, 
Pug  Mills, 
Mould 
Sanders, 
Sand  Dryers, 
Smooth-roll 
Crushers, 
Moulds, 
Barrows, 
Trucks, 
Winding 
Drums, 
Dump  Carts, 
Elevators, 
Dump  Tables 
and  all 
kinds  of 
Kiln 

Castings. 


REMEMBER: 

You  are  losing 
money  wheeling 
brick  unless  you 
have  our 

ROLLER-BEARING 

BARROWS. 


Ttie  leiiligioi  Machine  Co., 

WELLINGTON, 

Send  for  Catalogue.  OHIO. 


The  “Big  No.  6”  “Monarch”  BricK  Machine 
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V. 


"MARTIN  SYSTEM” 

STEAM  DRYER 

PATENTED 


Simple  in  Construction. 
Economical  in  Operation. 
Skilled  labor  Unnecessary. 
Dries  the  brick  over  night. 
Uses  no  Cars,  Fans, 
Blowers  or  Tunnels. 
Absolutely  Fire-proof. 

No  Wheelers  -  No  Truckers 
with  our  new 
AUTOMATIC  BRICK 
HANDLER. 


T  The  successful  drying 
of  your  brick  over  night, 
without  checking  or  crack¬ 
ing,  is  a  point  worth  con¬ 
sidering,  when  investigat¬ 
ing  the  Dryer  question. 

1  With  the  "Martin  Sys¬ 
tem’’  skilled  labor  is  not 
required  and  hence  a  sav¬ 
ing  in  the  pay-roll. 

T  The  heat  is  under  ab¬ 
solute  control  of  the  op¬ 
erator  all  the  time  and 
can  be  regulated  to  suit 
the  most  tender  clay. 

If  Ask  for  Dryer  Booklet. 


WHEN  YOU  BUY  -  BUY  RIGHT 


Dry  or  Wet  Pans 


Hand  Represses 


The  prospective  purchaser  of  an  outfit  of  Brick  Mak¬ 
ing  Machinery  should  carefully  investigate  the  merits  of 
the  machine  he  proposes  to  adopt,  and  ascertain  if  it  is 
adapted  for  his  particular  clay. 


The  machine  that  works  successfully  in  one  place  may 
be  a  complete  failure  in  another. 

Before  WE  recommend  a  certain  Ma¬ 
chine  we  examine  a  sample  of  the  ma¬ 
terial,  and  consequently  can  select  the 
machinery  best  adapted  to  secure  Satis¬ 
factory  Results. 

We  will  promptly  submit  a  detail  proposition  if  you 
will  give  us  the  opportunity;  no  charge  for  examining  a 
sample  of  your  clay  and  giving  our  candid  opinion. 


The  Henry  Martin  Brick  Machine  Mffl.  Co.,  Inc. 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  U.  8.  A. 


■\ 


S 


Clay  Screens 


Sand  Dryers 


Stiff-mud  Wire  Cutters 
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Tl~^  T^/^y  I  V  I  'C  HORIZONTAL 

D  rU  I  1  O  Brick  flachines 


Well  built  of  good  material. 

H  ave  the  largest  tempering  capacity. 

Make  a  brick  having  cleati,  shat*p 
corners  and  smooth  surfaces. 

Simple  in  construction,  strong  and  dur¬ 
able. 


Disintegrators 

having  chilled  rolls,  ring  oiling 
bearings  and  adjustable  steel 
cutting  bars  made  in  any  size 
required,  single  or  compound. 


Sanders 


which  do  the  work  perfectly, 
with  no  wear  on  moulds;  they 
have  no  light,  complicated 
parts  to  wear  or  break. 


We  manufacture  a  complete  line  of  Brickyard  Supplies,  Clay  Cars, 
Winding  Drums,  Pug  Mills,  Trucks,  Barrows  and  Moulds. 

Write  for  our  new  Catalog. 


C.  Sc  A.  POTTS  Sc  CO., 


Indianapolis, 


Ind. 


Mention  the  Clay-Worker, 


WE:  bf—WO  <3^ 
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EXPLANATION. 


The  following  letter  requires  some  explanation  to  be  thoroughly  un¬ 
derstood,  as  follows:  The  Indiana  Brick  Co.,  of  Anderson,  Ind.,  operate 
a  two-machine  brick  plant.  About  one  year  ago  they  were  persuaded  by 
one  of  our  competitors  to  put  their  machine  alongside  of  the  Potts,  they 
giving  a  strong  guarantee  that  it  should  do  more  and  better  work  than 
was  being  done  by  the  Potts  machine. 

UHE  FOLLOWING  LETTER  SHOWS 

THE  RESULT. 

INDIANA  BRICK  CO. 

Manufacturers  of 

Red  Brick,  Paving-,  Building,  Sewer,  etc. 

Anderson,  Ind.,  April  17,  1905. 

C.  &  A.  Potts  &  Co., 

Indianapolis,  Ind.: 

Gentlemen — We  have  both  of  your  mills  running  now  and 
making  75,000  (capacity  of  dryer)  good,  clean,  square  brick  every 

day.  The  old  H - is  sitting  outside  of  the  building.  At  any 

time  now  that  you  want  to  send  anyone  up,  you  can  show  them 
two  Potts  machines  in  operation.  Very  truly  yours, 

INDIANA  BRICK  CO. 

MORAL  — Don’t  follow  in  the  steps  of  the  Indiana  Brick  Co. 
and  be  lead  astray  by  the  claim  of  our  competitors  that  their  machine  is 
just  as  good  as  the  Potts.  It  is  expensive,  and  there  is  no  such  machine 
on  the  market  today.  The  Potts  Horizontal  Machine  is  the  best,  and  has 
no  equal.  Write  for  catalogue  and  prices. 

C.  Sc  A.  POTTS  Sc  CO., 

IndianapoUs,  Ind. 


Mention  the  CLAY-WORKER 
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3XE:  C£>‘rf'br~WrO&lJ<.j£2l 


“Endurance  the  Crowning  Quality” 


of  the 


NEW  HAVEN  BRICK  MACHINES. 


SOME  OF  THE  ARTICLES  WE  MAKE: 

HORIZONTAL  BRICK  MACHINES 
VERTICAL  BRICK  MACHINES 
CLAY  GRANULATORS 
PUO  MILLS, 

COAL  CRUSHERS 

CLAY  ELEVATORS 

WINDING  DRUMS 

TEMPERED  STEEL  BRICK  STRIKES 

CLAY  CARS 

BRICK  TRUCKS 

STAMP  MILLS 

REVOLVING  DUMP  TABLES. 


‘New  Haven”  Vertical  Brick  Machine. 


In  fact,  we  can  supply  complete  Brick  Manufacturing  Outfits  of 
any  size.  We  also  build  Power  Freight  Elevators,  Friction  Clutches 
and  Clutch  Pulleys. 

We  employ  competent  workmen  in  every  department  and  guar¬ 
antee  our  machinery  to  be  well  made,  of  good  material,  and  capable 
of  performing  the  work  for  which  it  was  designed. 

If  in  need  of  machinery  communicate  with  us. 

The  EASTERN  MACHINERY  CO., 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 


STHE:  C£*-ribf~'JVO  XL 
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Arnold=Creager  Co.’s 

S.  5.  S. 

Brick  Hachine. 


SIMPLE 

STRONG 

AND 

SUCCESSFUI 


If  you  are  looking  for  the  machine  that  has  the  most  good  qualities,  please  investigate  this 
one.*  It  has  all  the  desirable  features  found  in  any  horizontal  soft  mud  steel  and  iron  machine,  price  in= 
eluded.  You  can  see  for  yourself — one  pair  Gears,  one  Countershaft,  with  friction  clutch,  Inside  Press,  Auto¬ 
matic  Mould  Relief,  Drop  Table.  All  parts  easily  accessible. 


A  complete  line  of  Soft  Mud  Brick  Machinery,  Pug  Mills,  Disinte* 
grators,  Winding  Drums,  Clay  Cars,  etc. 


Roller  Bearing  Brick  Barrow. 


Good  Assortment  of  Barrows  and  T rucks,  including  our  Spring  Brick 
Wagon,  either  wood  or  steel. 

A  full  line  of  high-grade  brick  and  tile  yard  supplies. 


PERFECTION  MOULDS. 


[Patented  Jan.  28, 1902.] 


No  more  bother  with  vents. 

Makes  first-class  brick. 

Does  what  brickmakers  have  been  looking  for  for 
years. 

Have  been  tried  and  found  successful. 

Get  our  catalog  and  prices  before  you  buy. 


THE  ARNOLD-CREAGER  CO., 

New  London  and  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


Cable  Address,  “Automatic.” 


CAPACITY,  40,000  TO  50,000  IN  40  HOURS. 


The  Best 
Machines  and 
Supplies 
in  the 

United  States. 

Standard 
Brick  Machines, 
Sanders, 
Hoists, 
Dump  Cars, 
Belt  Elevators, 
Clay  Conveyors, 
Dryer  Cars, 
Sand  Dryers, 


Pug-Mills, 
Dump  Tables, 
Barrows, 
Brick  Wagons, 
Dump  Carts, 
Molds  a 
Specialty 
(any  desired 
shape.) 

In  fact, 
Everything 
in  the 

Way  of  Supplies. 


New  Plant  of  the  Horton  Mfg.  Co.,  at  Painesville,  Ohio. 


Brick  Plants  equipped  with  our  Steam  Dryer,  with  Self-Regulating;  De¬ 
vice  save  the  operater  money.  We  are  prepared  to  install  machinery  and 
other  necessaries  for  brickyards  in  the  shortest  possible  time,  and  our  prices 
are  right.  Let  us  hear  of  your  wants. 


The  Holton  JVfanufaetutdng  Company 

Z^ainesvilZe,  Ohio,  U*  S.  A . 


Mention  the  Clay-Worker 


STHE:  WO  21 
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A  LONG  ARGUMENT. 

It  doesn’t  take  a  long  argument  to  con¬ 
vince  a  Practical  Brickmaker  that  the 
WONDER  is  THE  machine — -just  see 
it  work — it  speaks  for  itself.  Would  the 
experience  of  a  fellow-craftsman  interest 
you?  Read  some  extracts  from  their  let¬ 
ters.  Our  machines  in  operation  are  our 
best  advertisements.  They  show  their  mer¬ 
its  and  MERIT  WINS. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa,  August  17,  1905. 

The  Wallace  Mfg.  Co.,  Frankfort,  Ind.: 

Gentlemen — 

*  *  *  *  *  jn  reference  to  the  machine,  1  wish  to  say  that  same  is  giving  us 
entire  satisfaction.  For  a  time  it  was  not  speeded  up  enough  to  do  the  work  we  thought  it 
should,  and  pulled  heavily,  but  by  changing  pulleys  we  have  the  same  running  now  at  300 
revolutions.  This  speed  makes  the  machine  run  very  much  lighter  and  turns  out  a  satis¬ 
factory  number  of  blocks. 

The  goods  we  are  manufacturing  are  not  laminated,  very  dense,  and  in  a  word,  that 
might  be  called  the  Big  Wonder  quality.  We  are  making  the  finest  blocks  in  the  State  to¬ 
day,  and  have  sold  all  we  can  manufacture  for  the  next  few  months.  ***** 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

THE  DES  MOINES  CLAY  MFG.  CO. 

Per  O.  C.  Pixley,  Vice-Pres.  and  Supt. 

Orestes,  Ind.,  June  26,  1905. 

The  Wallace  Mfg.  Co.,  Frankfort,  Ind.: 

Gentlemen — 

*****  The  Mm  is  giving  splendid  satisfaction.  We  made  about  16,000 
four-inch  tile  in  one  day  and  think  we  could  have  made  20,000  if  we  had  been  able  to  keep 
clay  in.  We  have  just  finished  a  run  of  six-inch,  making  one  floor  of  our  sheds  75  x  40,  two 
tile  high,  set  close,  in  eight  hours.  Yours  truly, 

ORESTES  DRAIN  TILE  CO. 


For  further  information  write 

The  Wallace  flfg.  Co. 

FRANKFORT,  IND.,  U.  S.  A. 

Mention  the  Clay-Worker. 
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FtHE,  NEW  NO.  10A 


Drain  Tile,  Brick  and  Hollow 

Block  Machine. 


We  have  redesigned  our  No.  10  Machine,  bringing  it  right  down 
to  the  very  minute  of  modern  practice  in  machinery  building. 
The  new  model  is  called  the  No.  10A,  and  it  is  quite  a  few  notches 
higher  in  strength,  efficiency  and  capacity  than  anything  of  its 
kind  ever  before  offered  to  the  trade. 

Marked  Improvements 

over  the  No.  10  pattern  may  be  roughly  summarized  as  follows, 

viz.: 

Upright  cylinder  and  bridge  trees  cast  together  in  one  piece.  No  bearings  in  the  clay.  Marine 
pattern  up=thrust.  Forged  steel  Knives.  White  iron  augers.  Round  pugging  shaft,  6=in.  diam. 
New  4=arm  pattern  high=grade  friction  clutch.  A  lot  of  little  items  too  numerous  to  recount  in 
this  space.  A  detailed  description  mailed  upon  request. 


H.  BREWER  <S  CO 


TE.CUMSE.H, 
MICHIGAN. 


J 
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Office  of 

MT.  OLIVE  BRICK  COMPANY, 

Manufacturers  of 

Building  and  Paving  Brick. 

Daily  Capacity,  30,000. 

Mt.  Olive,  Miss.,  April  10,  1905. 

Success  Brick  Machinery  Co.,  Memphis,  Tenn.: 

Gentlemen — In  reply  to  your  inquiry  of  3d  inst.  as  to  how  our  No.  4  Brick  Machine 
and  Perfection  Cutter  is  working,  we  take  pleasure  in  saying  that  it  is  all  you  recommend 
it  to  be,  and  from  the  day  we  started  it  until  now  it  is  giving  perfect  satisfaction.  We  ap¬ 
preciate  it  more  fully  for  the  fact  we  were  inexperienced  when  we  started  out  and  bought 
a  machine  that  we  consider  now  perfectly  worthless  and  a  continual  expense.  We  would 
not  give  our  No.  4  Machine  for  any  machine  we  know,  for  it  makes  brick  perfect,  good 
and  fast. 

Now  as  to  the  Cutter,  we  can’t  say  enough  for  it.  It  is  indeed  perfect ;  works  like  a 
charm,  and  is  always  ready  for  duty,  and  cuts  the  brick  square.  In  fact,  we  don’t  see  any 
room  for  improvement.  It  has  never  given  us  a  moment’s  trouble. 

We  would  be  glad  to  have  you  send  anyone  here,  or  have  them  write  us,  that  con¬ 
templates  buying  a  machine,  and  we  will  take  pleasure  in  showing  them  the  machine  in 
operation.  We  would  like  to  see  everybody  have  a  good  machine,  one  that  is  not  always 
broken  down.  Yours,  etc.,  MT.  OLIVE  BRICK  CO. 


The  above  is  a  sample  of  numerous  letters  received  from  our  customers.  Why  not 
install  SUCCESS  Machinery  and  be  a  successful  brickmaker  ? 

Our  line  consists  of  five  sizes  in  stiff-mud  machines,  four  sizes  soft-mud  and  two  sizes 
dry-press,  including-  full  and  complete  line  of  preparatory  machinery  for  any  size  or  style 
of  machine  selected.  Please  do  not  forget  R.EID*S  SUCCESS  BRICK  CARS, 
they  are  truly  successes  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  and  recognized  by  all  as  being  the 
most  perf  ect  brick  cars  in  the  world. 


Success  Brick  Machinery  Company, 

Corner  Georgia  and  Tennessee  Streets, 

MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

Cable  Address:  “Success,”  Memphis,  Tenn.,  U.  S.  A. 
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The  J.  D.  Fate  Co. 

Plymouth,  Richland  Co.,  Ohio. 


“IMPERIAL/’ 

This  is  the  Imperial  size  Combined  Machine,  and  in  the  cut  of  this  machine  we  have  left  off  the  gear  cover  so  as  to  show 
the  bridge  and  boxing  in  which  the  rear  end  of  the  pug  shafts  run  and  by  which  these  shafts  are  supported,  giving  additional 
strength  and  making  them  more  rigid.  This  we  consider  one  of  the  most  valuable  features  of  the  machine. 

This  machine  is  arranged  for  making  drain  tile,  and  has  a  vertical  attachment  for  large  tile.  Weight  of  machine,  12,000 
pounds ;  capacity,  30,000  to  50,000  brick  per  day. 

Our  “Premier”  Machine  is  built  on  the  same  lines  as  the  “Imperial,”  except  larger  and  heavier.  It  has  a  capacity  of  from 
60,000  to  100,000  brick  per  day  and  weighs  20,000  pounds. 


“HUMMER.” 


This  was  the  first  of  our  Combined  Machines  and  has  proven  its  worth  on  many  a  hard  fought  field.  It  is  made  better  now 
than  ever  before,  and  the  man  who  wants  a  medium  capacity  machine  will  make  no  mistake  in  buying  it.  Weight,  7,000 
pounds  ;  capacity,  25,000  to  30,000  brick  per  day. 


Mention  the  Clay-Worker. 
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The  STEELE  No.  5  MACHINE 


IS  ALL  THAT  A  HIGH  GRADE  BRICK  MACHINE  SHOULD  BE. 

.  All  the  principal  bearings  are  on  the  main  frame,  and  the  outerboard  bearing  is  on 
the  same  foundation.  All  pinions  are  of  steel,  and  the  machine  is  built  for  the  most 
exacting  service  in  the  largest  brick  plants.  In  connection  with  our  CONTINUOUS 
ROTARY  CUTTER  it  makes  a  brick  machine  the  equal,  we  think,  the  superior,  of 
any  on  the  market.  Capacity,  50,000  to  100,000  bricks  per  day.  Weight,  approximately, 
20,000  pounds. 


THE  BICKERSTAFF  BRICK  COMPANY. 

Manufacturers  of 

Plain,  Ornamental  and  Pressed  Brick. 

Columbus,  Ga.,  April  i,  1905. 

Messrs.  J.  C.  Steele  &  Sons,  Statesville,  N.  C.: 

Gentlemen  —  We  enclose  herewith  settlement  for  the  brick  machine.  We  take 
pleasure  in  stating  that  the  machine  is  “O.  K.”  in  every  respect  and  runs  as  easily  as  a 
sewing  machine.  It  makes  many  brick  and  good  brick.  Need  we  add  that  we  are 
thoroughlv  pleased.  Wishing  you  the  SUCCESS  that  your  machine  so  richly  deserves, 
we  are,  Very  truly, 

BICKERSTAFF  BRICK  COMPANY, 

By  A.  H.  Bickerstaff. 

(This  company  is  using  our  No.  5  Brick  Machine  with  Continuous  Rotary  Automatic 
End  Cutting  Table.) 


WRITE.  FOR  NEW  CATALOGUE,  No.  8  AND  BOOKLET  “RECENT  RESULTS/’ 


J.  C.  STEELE  &  SONS 

STATESVILLE,  N.  C. 

SUCCE.SS  BRICK  MACHINERY  CO.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Western  Agents. 
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The  “BUILT  RIGHT 


It  is  important  if  you  have  a  dryer  proposition  to  consult 
our  dryer  engineers .  'They  are  experts  on  Waste  Heat  Dry¬ 
ers,  and  w ill  look:  over  your  yard  and  design  you  a  dryer  sys¬ 
tem  to  meet  your  needs .  There  are  lots  of  points  which  hear 

> 

on  the  successful  operation  of  a  Waste  Heat  Dryer .  These 

should  all  he  considered . 

There  is  nothing  like  correctness  of  construction,  and  that  is  what  we  insure.  If  we 
take  the  commission  of  building  you  a  perfect  dryer  you  will  get  it.  We  first  study  your 
conditions  and  then  design  the  best  dryer  to  work  under  those  conditions.  TH} BiV 
WB  BUILD  THB  WHOLB  Oil  TBIT  IN  OUR  OWN  SHOPS. 
We  don’t  buy  outside  and  divide  the  responsibility.  When  that  dryer  is  done  we  are  sure 
that  it  is  “Built  Right’’  and  will  “Run  Right.’’  Isn’t  it  best  to  deal  that  way? 

We  are  specialists  on  Waste  Heat  Dryers.  We  are  pioneers  in  the  business  and 
have  brought  them  to  their  present  state  of  excellence.  Our  Waste  Heat  Dryer  depart¬ 
ment  has  been  given  most  careful  study,  most  tireless  research,  unflagging  energy  and 
unstinted  cash  to  make  it  as  near  perfection  as  can  be  attained. 

WB  BUILD  OUR  OWN  BANS.  Bvery  pound  of  metal  that 
goes  into  them  passes  our  own  inspectors.  Bvery  holt  hole 
is  punched  under  the  eyes  of  our  own  men.  Bvery  rivet  is 
pneumatically  driven  hy  our  own  workmen  under  our  own 
s  up  erin  ten  d  en  t. 

In  a  word  we  KNOW  WHAT  OUR  BANS  ARB.  We  huild 
them  and  we  are  positive  that  they  are  “Built  Right  and  Run 
Right."  You  will  find  this  trademark  on  every  one  of  our 
fans,  *(Built  Right  Run  Right"  and  it  means  exactly  what  it 

says. 

Were  we  to  buy  our  fans  and  other  apparatus  in  the  open  market  the  fan  makers 
would  want  a  profit,  and  would  strive  to  get  the  order,  and  to  get  it  would  cut  the  cost, 
and  in  the  end  you  would  have  an  inferior  job  in  your  plant.  We  can’t  afford  to  risk 
quality,  because  the  permanent  successful  operation  of  the  dryer  rests  largely  upon  it.  If 
we  make  such  a  pronounced  stand  for  quality,  why  shouldn’t  you?  It  means  most  of  all 
to  you.  You  pay  for  the  dryer,  and  the  success  or  failure  of  your  plant  depends  upon  it. 
We  want  to  remove,  so  far  as  possible,  all  chance  of  your  failure.  That’s  why  we 
build  our  own  fans  and  other  dryer  apparatus  so  that  we  may  be  sure  that  our  part  of 
your  plant  is  a  success  maker. 


STH£r 
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We  Build  Our  Own  Dryer  Apparatus  and  We  Know 

its  Quality  to  be  the  Best. 


The  American  Clay  Machinery  Co. 

Bucyrus,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 

WE  MANUFACTURE  EVERYTHING  A 
CLAYWORKER  NEEDS. 

Write  for  Catalogue. 
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WE:  CLt-riZ/'' WO  VI  c $bf&> 


. NO  OTHER= 

AUTOMATIC  CUTTER 

Is  ‘‘Just  as  Good”  as  This. 


ROTATING  AUTOMATIC  CUTTER.  Patented. 


Why  waste  time  and  money  using  Cutters  which  are  frequently  out 

-*■ 

of  order  and  cannot  be  depended  upon  to  do  good  work? 

Why  not  produce  brick  ot  finest  Quality  when  it  can  be  done 
with  less  expense? 

A  multitude  of  others  have  found  it  profitable  to  use  this  Apparatus. 
Why  should  you  not  use  it  also? 

You  will  be  satisfied  with  it. 

We  will  prove  this  statement  if  you  will  give  us  opportunity. 


Gallon,  Ohio 


c 


Mention  the  Clay-Worker. 
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Union  Brick  Machines 


With  Pug  Mill  Combined. 


UNION  BRICK  MACHINE  (SPECIAL  SIZE.) 


UNION  BRICK  MACHINE  NO.  I  SIZE. 


We  build  these  Machines  in  five  (5)  sizes. 

Their  reputation  tor  convenience,  economy  and  satisfactory  ser¬ 
vice  generally  is  established  by  their  use  in  scores  of  the  best  Brick  Plants. 


E.  7VY.  FREESE  Sc  CO., 


Gallon,  Ohio. 


Mention  the  Clay-Worker. 
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SAVE  LABOR,  SAVE  EXPENSE 

That  Makes  Profits. 


This  car  is  specially  de¬ 
signed  for  the  drying  of 
soft  mud  brick,  using 
wooden  or  steel  pallets. 
Special  attention  is  called 
to  the  steel  plate  gussets 
trussing  the  lower  ends 
of  the  uprights,  which  is 
much  superior  to  the  cast 
brackets. 


No.  245A.  Double  Deck  Tunnel  Dryer  Car.  Wooden  Decks. 


FOR  SIZES  AND  PRICES,  WRITE 


The  Cleveland  Car  Company, 

West  Paris:,  Ohio. 


The  Best  for  the  Least  Money. 

Our  Complete  Combined  Outfit,  Consisting  of  the  Extra  Heavy  Iron  Quaker 
Brick  Machine,  Spiral  Pug  Mill  and  Mold  Sanding  Machines. 


THIS  OUTFIT  is  intended  for  fire 
brick,  common  brick,  or  street  pav¬ 
ers.  Its  capacity  is  only  limited  by  the 
ability  to  handle  the  product. 

As  will  be  seen,  the  manner  of  gear¬ 
ing  has  been  simplified  to  the  utmost 
extent,  thus  reducing  the  power  re¬ 
quired,  so  that  a  fifteen  to  twenty  horse¬ 
power  engine  will  run  it  with  ease. 
No  line  or  counter  shafting  necessary. 
No  extra  pulleys  or  belting,  and  the 
most  reasonable  in  price. 

I  carry  in  stock  a  full  line  of  first- 
class  brickyard  supplies  at  a  very  rea¬ 
sonable  price. 

1905  CATALOGUE  MAILED  FREE  ON 
APPLICATION. 


JAMES  W.  HENSLEY, 


Successor  to 

S.  K.  FLETCHER. 

W.  L.  KIDNEY,  Sales  Agent,  Capetown,  South  Africa. 


Indianapolis,  Ind. 

J.  L.  NEILSON  &  CO.,  Agent,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba. 
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theHARKINGTON»»KING  PERFORATING  CO 


OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION  mFzt^mL  FOR  ALL  P 

r»  sTfor  screens  of  all  kinds 


;  1  B  ^  B 

SHI 

mu 

5s®  *  ®  * 

PERFORATED  STEEL  FOR  CLAY  SCREENS. 

Samples  or  blue  prints  with  prices  furnished  on  request. 

For  Chute  or  Gravity  Screens,  Shaking  or  Vibrating  Screens,  Revolving  Screens,  Dry  Pan  Screens. 
For  Cleaning  and  Grading  Clay,  Shale,  Sand,  Cement,  Coal,  Stone,  Etc. 

For  Pallets  or  Trays,  Car  Bottoms,  Drying  Floors,  Conveyor  Bottoms,  Separators,  Etc. 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE 
No.  114  Liberty  St. 


No.  231  North  Union  Street, 

CHICAGO,  ILL.,  U.  S.  A. 


TOR  DRYERS  i 


I  FOR  DRYERS  i 


“A  Fool  Learns  by  His  Own  Experience 
A  Wise  Man  by  Another’s.” 

Be  a  WISE  MAN  and  profit  by  the  experience  of  others,  which 
is  that  the 

RODGERS  WASTE  HEAT  DRYER 

IS  THE,  BLST. 


L.  E.  RODGERS  ENGINEERING  CO. 

Waste  Heat  Dryer  Specialists. 

Brick  Works  Engineers. 

303-305  DEARBORN  ST.  CHICAGO. 
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A  Business  Proposition. 

We  will  send  to  any  responsible  party  a  BOYD  BR.ICK.  PRESS  ON  TRIAL  and  sub¬ 
ject  to  purchase  after  the  making  and  burning  of  one  or  more  kilns  of  brick.  We  take  the  machine  back  if 

not  satisfactory. 

THE  BOYD  BRICK  PRESS  exerts  greater  pressure,  holds  it  longer,  puts  more  clay  into  brick, 
and  makes  stronger  brick  than  any  other  Brick  Press  made.  Especially  adapted  for  working  shales,  and  is 
the  only  successful  machine  for  making  fire  brick. 

ARE  BOYD  PRESSES  are  fitted  with  our  IMPROVED  PATENTED  MORD  BOX,  the  liners  of 
which  are  made  of  the  hardest  and  toughest  known  metal,  which  can  be  reground  at  low  cost  when  worn. 
The  molds  can  be  changed  in  a  few  minutes. 

ITS  RECORD :  More  Boyd  Presses  in  actual  operation  than  of  all  other  Press  Brick  Machines 
combined.  Write  for  General  Catalogue  No.  io. 


Chisholm,  Boyd  White  Company, 

Office  and  Works,  57th  and  Wallace  Sts. 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 


3~HE:  C^-rf£/'-WO'?l7 
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The  Boyd  Brick  Press 

The  ’97  Model. 


THE  ’97  MODEL  BOYD  BRICK.  PRESS  has  enormous  strength  and  great  durability  ;  it 
is  compact ;  the  adjustments  are  convenient ;  it  operates  quietly  and  smoothly ;  the  workmanship  and 
material  are  of  the  best;  the  design  ingenious,  and  shows  the  most  perfect  application  of  scientific  and 
mechanical  principles  to  the  art  of  brickmakiug. 

THE  BOYD  is  the  only  Brick  Press  provided  with  an  independent  adjusting  device  for  regulat¬ 
ing  the  amount  of  clay  in  the  molds  and  the  pressure  on  the  brick.  This  feature  positively  ensures  equal 
pressure  and  finish  on  both  sides  of  the  brick,  and  no  granulated  or  soft  centers. 

Sent  on  trial  and  fully  guaranteed.  Eighty  presses  of  this  pattern  now  in  use.  Cannot  be  broken 
in  pressing  brick.  Write  for  descriptive  catalogue  No.  9. 

Chisholm,  Boyd  <S  White  Company, 

Office  and  Works:  57th  and  Wallace  Sts.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


822  2XE:  C WO 


SAND  LIME  BRICK  MACHINERY 

We  are  building  and  equippin 
Sand-Lime  Brick  Plants  complel 
and  guarantee  satisfactory  results 

g  We  manufacture  a  full  line  of 

:e  CLAY  AND  SHALE 

DRY  PRESS  MACHINERY. 

For  Trices  and  Particulars  Address 

Ross-Keller  Triple  Pressure  Brick  Machine  Co. 


GE.O.  M.  McDOWELL,  Sales  Agent 
for  Pacific  Coast,  Portland,  Ore. 


Fullerton  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  U.  S.  A. 


THE: 
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The  Fernholtz  Briek  Press. 

Simple— Dupable— Economical— Guaranteed. 


THE  NEW  FOUR-MOLD  FERNHOLTZ. 


lllhy  is  it  the  Best  Dry  Press  Ever  Built? 


ist.  Because  it  exerts  greater  pressure  and  holds  it  4th. 

on  the  material  longer  than  any  other  Dry  Press. 

2nd.  Because  it  takes  less  power  to  operate  it  we  5th. 
use  a  six-inch  belt. 

ird.  Because  it  is  fitted  with  the  Fernholtz  Patent 

U  /-,  1 

Mold  Box,  the  best  made.  1' 


Because  it  costs  less  for  repairs,  and  is  so  con¬ 
structed  that  all  parts  are  accessible. 

Because  it  presses  the  material  from  both  bot¬ 
tom  and  top,  producing  a  uniform  sold  brick  with¬ 
out  granulated  centers. 

Because  it  is  the  only  distinct  cam  movement 
press  on  the  market. 


We  manufacture  Hand  Presses,  Pulverizers,  Mixers  and  a  complete  line 

of  brickyard  supplies. 


The  pernholtz  Brick  machinery  Company 


Boyle  Avenue  and  Old  Manchester  f^oad,  St.  Iiouis,  mo. 
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New  Model 
Berg  Brick  Press 


.  : ,  ■:•  ,  V  ■ 

'■Wiph* 
;4 


Back  View. 


Still  in  the 
Lead 


AND 


One  Step 

Further 

Forward. 


Manufactured  by 


Mm»  FiioOry  &  Mine  worts, 

ANDERSON,  IND. 


Even  stronger  than 
ever,  and  all  se!f=con= 
tained.  Greater  pres= 
sure  and  fewer  work* 


Sold  by 

CHICAGO  BRICK  MACHINERY  CO., 

Great  Northern  Bldg.  Chlmcm 
No.  77  Jackson  Blvd. 


ing  parts  than  any 
other  machine.  Sim» 
pie,  massive,  compact, 
and  SHIPPED  IN  ONE 
PIECE. 


3~HE:  ^ Jt/z  ‘Jl 
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THE 

PLEASURES 
OF  LIFE 


We  enjoy  selling  brick 
machinery.  We  like 
equally  as  well  to  make 
money  on  what  we  sell; 
but  unless  we  can  see  a 
successful  plant  and  a  sat * 
isfied  customer  ahead  of 
us  in  each  sale  we  make, 
the  act  of  selling  and  the 
profit  are  both  of  small 
consideration. 


“This  is  the  Press  That  Scott  Builds.” 


Commonweait!)  Trust  Bldg. 
St.  Louis. 


Did  you  ever  talk  with  any 
of  the  friends  of  “The  Press 
That  Scott  Builds.”  Try  it. 
Write  to  Richards  Brick  Co., 
Edwardsville,  III.;  St.  Charles 
Brick  Co.,  St.  Charles,  Mo.; 
Mt.  Vernon  Press  Brick  Co.,  Mt. 
Vernon,  Ill.,  or  Christy  Fire  Clay 
Co.,  St.  Louis. 


The  Scott  Clay  Pulverizer. 
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The  Grath  Special  Four  and  Five  Mold  Brick  Press 
for  Dry  or  Semi-Dry  Clay  and  Sand-Dime  Brick. 


THE  6RATI  SPECIAL  BRICK  PRESS 

Most  Powerful  and  Simplest 
Brick  Press  Ever  Built. 

All  Gears  between  Frames,  preventing  all 
side  strain  and  twisting  of  crank  shaft. 

Gives  THREE  Distinct  Pressures,  ex-  ■ 
pelling  all  air  from  material  pressed. 

Brick  pressed  in  different  places  in  mould. 

SIZES: 

For  Dry  or  Semi-Dry  Clay  For  Sand-Lime 

2,  3,  4  and  5-molds,  2  and  4-molds, 

Capacity,  5,000  per  mold.  Capacity,  4,500  per  mold. 


The  Grath  Special  Hand-Power  Brick 
Press,  for  Plain  and  Ornamental 
Press  Brick. 


The  Grath  Revolving  Roofing 
Tile  Press. 

rongest  and  Simplest  Made. 


The  Grath  Roofing  Tile  and  Trimming  Press. 
No  Roofing  Tile  Plant 
Complete  Without  This  Press. 


THIS  NBW  GRATH  DOWN-DRAFT  CONTINUOUS  KILN. 

Built  cheaper  in  proportion  than  single  kilns,  and  uses  only  half  the  fuel  and  gives 
better  results  with  less  labor.  Fuel  used,  either  wood,  coal,  producer,  or  natural  gas,  or 
oil.  Can  be  built  in  sections  or  complete  as  desired.  The  Kiln  of  the  Future. 


THIS  GRATH  UISRFJSCT  GRATULFSS  F  URN  A  CIS  is  the 
simplest  furnace  ever  invented.  Easy  to  build.  Will  burn  ware  in  less  time ,  with 
less  labor ,  less  coal ,  less  smoke  and  less  clinkering  than  all  other 
furnaces,  and  produces  a  steady  and  continuous  heat  and  better  ware. 
For  up-draft  and  down-draft  kilns. 


Economy  Oil  Burners  for  Atomizing  Fuel  or  Crude  Oil  With 
Steam  or  Air  Pressure. 

BEST  AND  CHEAPEST  MADE. 


Illinois  Supply  &  Construction  Co., 


Lieber’s  Code. 

Cable  Address : 
GRATH, ^St.  Louis. 


ST.  LOUIS,  mo. 


Long  Distance 
'Phone, 

Bell,  Main  235. 
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“Huennekes  System” 

Sand-Lime  Bricks  and  Blocks. 


mmmmm 


Co  HU  to  HUlhom  Cbcsc  presents  Shall  Come  q 


Greeting 


declaration 


Is  to  Certify  that  tbe  attache? 


Official  £t\varb  IRibbon  § 


Us  Issue?  to 


Vyy>^/zY.y  6  S' 

By  tbe  authority  of  tbe 


Xoutetana  H>u  rebate 
E.vpositton 


Bcnrtno  the  Stonntures  of 


iNO(mp;*'ATF.n 


EXCELLENCE  IN 

Sand  -  bir«9  Brick. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  MINtS  &,  METALLURGY 
GROUP  11 6 

:Mv(W  {sQ 


flub  that  tbe  5Hol?er  C hereof  bns  been  Orante?  by  tbe 


3uvv  of  BwarOe 


Che  Hwar?  as  C hereon  inscribe?. 


Cbc  Httacbcb  Offtcal  HwarO  TRibbon 


CMIFf 


Us  tbe  emblem  of  authority  of  tbe  Jtolber  to  mafic  Iinown  to  the 
TOorJOJbgf  ,lv  has  receive?  the  blstlnetlon  of  an  Hwar?  from  the 


y  ■■vat' 

WltHf/IBA  !f»N«£fA: 


3 u r ^  of  Hwarbs 


'Che  Xoutslana  purchase  Exposition 


H.  HUENNEKES  COMPANY, 


Engineers  and  Contractors  for  the 
Erection  of  Sand=Lime  BricK  Factories. 


Western  Office.: 

660  MonadnocK  Building, 
Chicago,  Ill. 


Main  Offices : 
114=118  Liberty  Street, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


3XE:  ($&&> 
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“I Swan : 

another  triumph 

for  the 

AMERICAN 
EAGLE " 


Peace  Restored 


THE  AMERICAN  EAGLE 


MANZ 

CHICAGO 


Through  the  help  of  Uncle  Sam  the  American  Eagle 
has  restored  peace  between  Russia  and  Japan. 

Had  it  been  a  question  of  the  merits  of  Represses  there 
would  have  been  no  argument  between  the  two  countries,  be¬ 
cause  both  Russia  and  Japan  concede  there  is  no  Repress  in  the 
world  which  will  compare  with  the  American  Eagle.  In  this 
opinion  Uncle  Sam  and  thousands  of  his  Clayworking  sons  are 
heartily  in  accord.  It  is  “Built  Right  and  Runs  Right.”  Does 
more  and  better  work  with  less  repairs  than  any  other  press  built. 
If  you  want  a  Repress  that 
is  best  NOW,  and  ALWAYS  will 
be,  no  matter  how  you  work  it, 
ask  us  about  the  Eagle.  We 
build  all  machines  and  appli¬ 
ances  needed  by  Clay  workers. 


THE  AMERICAN  CLAY 
MACHINERY  CO., 

Bucyrus,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


SEE  ADS  ON  PAGES  396,  400,  414, 


WHAT  A  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  NATIONAL  BRICK  MANUFACTURERS’  ASSOCIATION  HAS  TO  SAY  ABOUT  THE 

WILLIAMS  TAILINGS  CRINDER. 


Mr.  Milton  F.  Williams,  Pres.,  2701  Broadway,  St.  Louis,  Mo.: 

Dear  Sir— Herewith  hand  you  a  check  for  balance  due  you  on  pulverizer.  1  think  that  you  are  right  in  the  sending  of  the  two 
cages  i-in.  and  f-in.  space,  same  to  be  shifted  to  suit  the  material.  I  suggest  that  you  also  send  us  one  of  the  breaker  bars,  and  also 
one  of  your  illustrated  catalogues.  The  one  we  have  is  at  the  works  and  we  want  one  at  the  office. 

Refer  any  of  our  brickmaker  friends  to  The  Horseheads  man  concerning  the  Williams  Pulverizer.  I  have  already  sent  word 
along  the  line  of  my  Western  New  York  friends  telling  them  of  the  good  tidings.  It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  be  able  to  say  to  my 
friends  “Williams — HE  IS  ALL  RIGHT.”  Yours  truly,  R.  G.  Eisenhart. 

P.  S. — On  June  11th,  Mr.  Eisenhart  ordered  a  second  machine  for  regular  work. 

This  machine  shipped  Dec.  6,  1903.  No.  683. 

Total  number  of  machines  shipped  to  date,  915. 


Our  heavy  type  Ore  and  Clinker  Grinder, 
made  in  five  sizes.  The  smallest  from  3,000 
pounds  in  weight  to  the  largest  13,000 
pounds  in  weight.  It  is  designed  to  grind 
ore,  wet  or  dry,  and  to  grind  clinkers  for 
cement  plants  preparing  it  for  the  tube 
mills.  It  is  the  most  rapid  grinder  on  earth, 
provided  with  our  hand  wheel  adjustment, 
also  our  disc-plate  adjustment  for  taking 
up  wear. 


Williams  Patent  Crusher  and  Pulverizer  Co., 

2701  TO  2711  NORTH  BROADWAY, 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO.,  U.  S.  A. 


Ceneral  Sales  Office,  Suite  545,  Old  Colony  Bldg.,  Chicago,  III. 
Western  and  Pacific  Office,  42  Stuart  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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JOHNSONBURG  VITRIFIED  BRICK  CO. 

Johnsonburg,  Penn. 

Iff,  Brick  and  Block. 

High  Grade  Fire  Brick.  Samples  on  Application. 

(lew  m  Brick  k  Paving  Co., 

Manufacturers  of 

VITRIFIED  PRVIRB  BRICK, 

Sewer  and  Hard  Building  Brick, 

.  .  .  ALSO  .... 

Berlin  Vitrified  Brick  that  Withstands  all  Acids. 

204  S..°Af&  K.  BUILDINO.  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

PRESTON  BRICK  COMPANY, 

Manufacturer  of 

Vitrified  Shale  Paving  Brick, 

SEWER  AND  HARD  BUILDING  BRICK. 
Hornellsville,  N.  Y. 

SHAWMUT  VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICK  WORKS, 

Shawmut,  Pa.  Alfred  Yates,  Gen.  Mgr. 

TitilHed  Skate  and  Fire  Clay  Paving  Bricks  and  Blocks. 

Burned  in  Yates’  Patent  Kiln. 

Samples  and  Prices  on  Application. 

Do  You  Want  Clay? 

WE  OWN  AND  OPERATE  EXTENSIVE  DE¬ 
POSITS  OF  THE  VERY  BEST  GRADES. 

pipe  Clays,  Teppsi  Cotta  Clays,  J^aO" 
lin,  and  pipe  and  flloulding  Sands. 

Have  been  in  the  business  for  TWENTY- FOUR 
years,  and  are  prepared  to  meet  every  reasonable  demand. 
Unsurpassed  shipping  facilities.  Prices  and  samples  free. 

The  BLOOMFIELD  CLAY  CO., 

(C.  A.  Bloomfield,  Treas.  and  Manager) 

P  O.  Box  413.  METUCHEN,  IN.  J. 

pabKLd,N0  •  BRICK  AND  BLOCK  •  foUNEK'nalk  I 

The  Barr  Clay  Co. 

C.  C.  Barr,  Pres.  -  Streator,  III.  1 

1 

Kushequa  Shale 

VITRIFIED  PAVING  BLOCKS,  CHOCOLATE-RED 
BUILDING  BRICK. 

KUSHEQUA  BRICK  CO.,  Kushequa.  Pa. 

J.  G.  BUTLER,  JR.,  CHAS.  M.  CROOK, 

President.  Gen’l  Manager. 

Bessemer  Limestone  Co. 

Youngstown,  Ohio, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

BESSEMER  BLOCK, 

An  unexcelled  repressed  shale  paver. 

Correspondence  solicited. 

VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICK. 

A  valuable  treatise  on  the  manufacture  and  use  of 

Paving  Brick  up-to-date.  By  H.  A.  Wheeler,  E.  M. 

Mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  $1.00. 

T.  A.  RANDALL  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Indianapolis. 

CLAYS  AND  KAOLINS. 

I  have  several  varieties  of  clays  and  kaolins  on 
my  land  and  desire  to  correspond  with  parties  inter¬ 
ested  in  such  materials. 

JOHN  N.  ADAMS,  Del  Rio,  Cocke  Co.,  Tenn. 

STREET  PAVEMENTS 

and  PAVING  MATERIALS. 

A  Manual  of  City  Pavements;  The  Methods  and  Materials  of 
Their  Construction.  For  the  Use  of  Students,  Engi- 
,  neers,  and  City  Officials. 

By  GEORGE  W.  TILLSON,  C.  E., 

President  Brooklyn  Engineers 1  Club,  Mem.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  Mem. 

Am.  Soc.  Municipal  Improvements,  and  Prin.  Asst.  Engineer, 
Department  of  Highways,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

8vo.  xil+532  pages  ;  60  figures.  Cloth,  $4.00. 

Contents The  History  and  Development  of  Pavements.  Stone, 
Asphalt,  Brick-clays  and  the  Manufacture  of  Paving  Brick. 
Cement,  Cement  Mortar  and  Concrete.  The  Theory  of  Pave¬ 
ments.  Cobble  and  Stone-block  Pavements.  Asphalt  Pave¬ 
ments.  Brick  Pavements.  Wood  Pavements.  Broken-stone 
Pavements.  Plans  and  Specifications.  The  Construction  of 
Street-car  Tracks  in  Paved  Streets.  Width  of  Streets  and  Road¬ 
ways,  Curbs,  Sidewalks,  etc.  Asphalt  Plants. 

The  CLAY-WORKER,  Indianapolis. 

The  Eastern  Terra-Gotta,  Brick  and  Tile  Go. 

423  Old  South  Bldg.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Dealer  in  Face  Brick,  Fire  Proofing,  Sewer  Pipe,  Flue  Din¬ 
ings,  and  all  structural  materials  of  clay. 

Prices  and  estimates  on  application. 
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How  to  Properly  Construct 
BricK  Streets. 

Drop  ns  a  postal  and  we  will  send  you  free  of  charge 
a  complete  set  of 

DIRB  C  TIONS. 

TERRE  HAUTE  VITRIFIED  BRICK  CO. 

Successors  to 

TERRE  HAUTE  BRICK  AND  PIPE  CO., 

Terre  Haute,  Ind. 


Clinton  Paving 

BricK  Company, 

Manufacturers  of  the  Highest  Quality  of 

Paving  Brick 

Which  are  offered  to  the  municipalities  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  States  under  positive  guarantee  as  to  wearing 
quality.  None  better. 

Prices  and  samples  sent  on  application. 
Correspondence  solicited. 

Office  and  Works:  Clinton,  Ind. 


R.  D.  Culver, 

Pres,  and  Gen’l  Man. 


W.  P.  Whitney, 
Sec’y  and  Treas. 


The  Wabash  Clay  Co., 


MANUFACTURERS  OF  ALL  SHALE 


PAVING 


BRICK 


AND 


BLOCKS 


Our  leading  brands  are  Poston  Block,  Wabash  Standards, 
“Specials,”  for  crossings  on  macadam  streets,  Gutter  Blocks 
and  Columbian  Sidewalk  Brick. 

Our  material  has  for  years  successfully  stood  the  heaviest 
traffic  of  Indianapolis,  Terre  Haute.  East  St.  Louis  and.  dozens  of 
other  large  cities  of  Indiana  and  Illinois.  We  ask  investigation 
and  comparison  by  those  seeking  the  best  paving  material.  Sam¬ 
ples  furnished  on  application. 

Office  and  Works  at  VEEDERSBURG,  IND. 


Western  Brick  Co., 

DANVILLE,  ILL. 

Western  Pavers, 
Impervious  Red  Building 
Brick  Wire  Cut  and  Repressed. 

Capacity,  60,000,000  Yearly. 

F^IY/E  RAILROADS. 


T.  B.  McAVOY,  JOHN  C.  McAVOY, 

Pres,  and  Treas.  Sec.  and  Gen.  Man. 


Of  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Is  the  largest  and  best  equipped  plant  in  the  East  for  the 
manufacture  of  Paving  Brick.  All  brick  sold  under  a  guar¬ 
antee.  Correspondence  solicited. 

OFFICE :  '  WORKS : 

1345  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia.  Perkiomen  Junction,  Pa. 


Bricklaying 


By  OWEN  B.  MAGINNIS. 

A  Practical  Book  by  an  Experienced  Workman. 
This  work  represents  the  best  up-to-date  practice. 
100  pages  of  text.  150  engravings  illustrating 
clearly  every  important  phase  of  the  work.  Price, 
in  cloth  covers,  by  mail,  $1.50.  Full  table  of  con¬ 
tents  mailed  to  any  address  free.  Write  to 

T.  A.  RANDALL  <S  CO., 

Publishers, 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


The  Purington  Paving  Brick  Co., 

of  GALESBURG,  ILLINOIS, 

HAS  the  largest  and  best  equipped  plant  in  the  United  States  for  the  manufacture 
of  Paving  and  Sidewalk  Brick.  The  Galesburg  Paving  Brick  have  a  reputation 
second  to  none,  and  this  Company  points  with  pride  to  its  record  for  quality  of 
material  and  its  methods  of  conducting  its  business. 

Correspondence  respectfully  solicited. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

A  BRICKMAKER  ABROAD. 


BETHLEHEM  AND  HEBRON. 


HE  LITTLE  TOWN  of  Bethlehem.”  The  much-traveled 
road  between  Jerusalem  and  Bethlehem  is  full  of 
beauty  and  interest.  Descending  from  the  Jaffa  Gate 
into  the  Valley  of  Hinnom,  we  passed  the  Pool  of  Gihon  and 
continued  southward.  The  whole  six  miles  to  Bethlehem  im¬ 
presses  one  that  this  is  the  main  thoroughfare  leading  into 
Jerusalem,  for  there  are  men  and  women  on  foot,  on  horses, 
on  camels  and  donkeys,  all  going  up  to  the  Holy  City. 

The  many  little 
terraced  fields,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  stone 
walls,  are  well  culti¬ 
vated  and  present  a 
lovely  picture. 

Two  special  points 
of  interest  lie  between 
the  two  cities. 

The  “Well  of  the 
Magi,”  to  the  left  of 
the  road,  where  tra¬ 
dition  says  the  Wise 
men  from  the  East, 
having  lost  the  guid¬ 
ing  star,  saw  its  re¬ 
flection  in  the  water, 
while  further  on  to 
the  right  is  Rachel’s 
Tomb,  within  a  plain 
whitewashed  struc¬ 
ture. 

On  entering  the 
building  that  covers 
the  tomb  we  were 
amazed  to  see  men  and  women  (Jews,  of  course,)  surround¬ 
ing  the  grave  of  one  who  had  been  dead  for  centuries,  weep¬ 
ing  genuine  tears.  This  grief  is  the  same  that  leads  the 
Jews  to  wail  at  the  ancient  wall  in  Jerusalem — for  sorrow 
that  the  glory  has  departed  from  Israel. 

Bethlehem  has  8,000  inhabitants,  and  shows  more  thrift 


than  any  town  in  Palestine.  The  people  were  at  work  mak¬ 
ing  their  trinkets  of  olive  wood  and  of  stone  from  the  Dead 
Sea,  but  their  chief  industry  was  their  work  in  mother-of- 
pearl. 

Of  course,  to  the  tourist  the  main  point  of  interest  is  the 
Church  of  the  Nativity.  This  is  one  of  the  oldest  churches 
in  the  world,  part  of  it  having  been  built  by  Constantine 
A.  D.  330.  Here  under  the  same  roof,  the  Greek,  Roman  and 
Armenian  Catholics,  almost  equally  divided,  worship.  There 
is  often  such  a  squabble  over  the  various  sections  that  a  Turk¬ 
ish  soldier  stands  guard  to  prevent  quarrels,  which  are  not 
uncommon. 

At  the  far  end  we  descended  into  the  cave  in  which  they 

say  the  infant  Savior 
was  born.  A  large 
silver  star  marks  the 
sacred  spot.  Here 
around  the  richly 
decorated  altar  many 
lamps  and  candles 
have  burned  for  cen¬ 
turies.  Other  chapels 
and  shrines  are  be¬ 
neath  the  same  build¬ 
ing,  all  dedicated  to 
some  event  in  the  in¬ 
fant  life  of  Jesus.  A 
sweet  girl  in  America 
had  said  to  me  as  she 
bade  me  good-bye, 
“Please  speak  my 
name  in  Bethlehem”; 
so  in  the  Church  of 
the  Nativity  I  kept 
my  promise  and  her 
name  was  spoken. 
The  inhabitants  of 
Bethlehem  are  almost 
exclusively  Christian,  and  are  distinguished  for  their  energy 
and  intelligence.  The  women  are  especially  handsome,  per¬ 
haps  on  account  of  their  elegant  and  becoming  dress.  The 
ride  back  to  Jerusalem  in  the  red  glow  of  the  sunset  closed  a 
perfect  day.  The  road  was  full  of  curiosities  in  the  shape 
of  people  seemingly  “of  every  tribe  and  nation.”  There  were 
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the  flocks  of  sheep  with  their  shepherds,  more  beautiful  than 
any  picture,  and  the  mind  goes  back  to  the  angels’  song, 
“Peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  man.” 

Several  who  had  visited  Hebron  said  it  was  not  worth 
the  trip,  but  to  leave  without  having  seen  the  ancient  city 
would  have  seemed  to  us  like  leaving  out  much  of  Palestine, 
so  the  day  before  our  final  departure  from  Jerusalem  the 
trip  was  made.  The  sun  had  hardly  risen  before  the  car¬ 
riage  started  for  the  drive  of  twenty  miles.  Our  team  seemed 
unmanageable  from  the  beginning,  and  when  about  two  miles 
out  I  exclaimed,  “We  are  going  over  the  hank!”  Mr.  Eudaly 
had  been  cautioning  us  to  stay  in  the  carriage  in  case  of 
accident,  and  for  a  few  moments  tried  to  prevent  me  from 
jumping,  but  we  -both  sprang  out  and  seized  hold  of  the 
wheels  to  prevent  the  carriage  from  going  over  the  bank. 
Mrs.  Patterson  had  jumped  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  car¬ 
riage  when  Mr.  Eudaly  and  I  were  having  our  little  strug¬ 
gle,  and  had  found  a  place  of  safety  on  the  other  side  of  the 
road.  I  was  fortunate  in  having  throughout  the  greater  part 
of  the  tour  for  my  companion  Mrs.  Dr.  Patterson,  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  so  in  all  our  carriage  rides  about  Jerusalem  she  had 
a  share  in  the  experiences..  The  guide,  who  was  on  the 
seat  with  the  driver,  was  thrown  headlong  into  the  field  be¬ 
low,  and  was  quite  badly  hurt.  Other  carriages  stopped  and 


suming  our  journey,  we  had  a  long  climb,  and  the  country 
was  rugged  until  we  came  to  the  Valley  of  Eschol.  The 
vineyards  reminded  us  of  the  Hebrew  spies  who  carried  the 
bunch  of  grapes  back  to  Moses.  The  vines  were  from  four  to 
six  inches  in  circumference,  and  cut  to  within  three  or  four 
feet  of  the  ground.  Here  also  is  one  of  the  largest  and  oldest 
olive  groves  in  Palestine.  One  can  well  imagine  the  good 
reports  carried  back  to  the  wanderers  in  the  desert  when  the 
spies  described  this  as  a  land  “flowing  with  milk  and  honey.” 

Hebron  has  18,000  inhabitants,  mostly  Moslem.  The  houses 
are  of  stone,  the  roofs  being  dome-shaped,  as  they  are  in  all 
these  cities.  Sometimes  the  walls  are  raised  and  filled  in 
to  the  top  of  the  arch,  thus  making  a  flat  roof,  so  much  de¬ 
sired  in  that  country.  One  notes  the  absence  of  chimneys  in 
this  land,  but,  it  being  semi-tropical,  they  are  not  required. 

The  greatest  attraction  of  Hebron  is  the  Cave  of  Mach- 
pelah,  in  which  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob,  with  their  wives, 
are  buried.  Over  the  cave  is  a  mosque  sacredly  guarded,  no 
Christian  being  allowed  to  enter.  It  is  a  plain  structure,  as 
unpretentious  as  any  we  saw,  and  yet'  regarded  as  most  sa¬ 
cred.  The  glass  works  were  visited,  where  we  saw  the  blowers 
making  the  various  trinkets  that  are  found  for  sale  in  that 
country,  and  which  delight  the  native  women,  who  are  so 
fond  of  bedecking  themselves  with  beads,  pins  and  bracelets. 


A  Roadside  Accident. 


David’s  Pool,  the  Chief  Water  Supply 
of  Hebron. 


Goat  Skins  in  Process  of  Tanning 
Near  Hebron. 


<  i 


we  were  soon  surrounded  by  their  drivers  and  their  guides, 
but  not  one  of  them,  with  all  their  wild  gesticulations,  knew 
how  to  get  the  horses  loose.  One  of  the  animals  lay  with  his 
heels  in  the  air  as  if  dead,  and  the  other  across  him.  The 
third  horse  broke  away  and  did  not  go  over  the  wall.  Finally 
some  of  the  Americans  came  to  our  rescue  and  loosened  the 
horses  from  the  carriage,  which  fortunately  remained  on  top 
of  the  wall.  At  this  juncture  one  of  the  party  snapped  his 
camera,  giving  us  the  picture  later.  Wish  he  had  been  on 
the  scene  a  little  earlier.  The  horses  were  gotten  up,  and 
there  was  much  parleying  before  starting  out  again.  Our 
young,  reckless  driver  was  exchanged  for  a  more  experienced 
one.  Mrs.  Patterson  and  I  stood  trembling,  hoping  some  of 
the  Americans  would  offer  to  exchange  places  with  us,  but 
in  this  we  were  disappointed,  so  we  put  on  a  brave  face  and 
once  more  took  our  seats  behind  the  kicking  team.  Our  new 
driver  seemed  to  think  the  only  way  to  keep  them  down  was 
by  keeping  them  at  the  top  of  their  speed,  which  he  persisted 
in  doing  till  we  were  safe  at  the  hotel  in  the  evening. 

Returning  to  our  trip:  At  Rachel’s  Tomb  the  road  diverged 
to  the  west  of  Bethlehem.  Several  miles  farther  on  we  came 
to  the  springs  that  feed  “Solomon’s  Pools,”  and  we  visited  the 
principal  ones.  Here  our  horses  were  rested  and  fed.  Re- 


They  say  Hebron  furnishes  the  lamps  that  are  used  in  that 
country,  but  we  did  not  see  the  process  of  manufacture.  A 
tannery  was'  next  visited,  where  the  leather  bottles  are  made. 
These  goatskin  bottles,  hung  across  the  back,  is  the  common 
method  of  carrying  water  in  Palestine  and  Egypt. 

Near  the  Cave  of  Machpelah  is  David’s  Pool,  which  is  the 
main  water  supply  of  Hebron.  It  is  forty-four  yards  square 
and  twenty  feet  deep.  The  surrounding  wall  rises  three  feet 
above  the  street.  The  pool  is  said  to  be  of  great  antiquity, 
and,  in  view  of  other  works  of  those  ancient  people,  we  ac¬ 
cept  it  as  having  been  built  by  the  great  warrior  king  whose 
name  it  bears. 

Mr.  Eudaly  spent  much  time  in  an  endeavor  to  find  a 
souvenir  in  the  shape  of  a  grapevine,  but  the  time  spent  in 
trying  to  make  himself  understood  and  the  fixing  upon  a 
reasonable  price  was  all  in  vain.  He  was  about  to  give  it  up, 
when,  just  out  of  Hebron,  as  we  passed  a  field  where  the 
vines  were  being  transplanted,  with  joy,  the  much-coveted 
prize  was  secured.  One  of  these  vines  is  now  growing  beauti¬ 
fully  in  our  yard,  and  we  look  forward  to  the  time  when  we 
shall  eat  of  the  grapes  of  Eschol. 

The  visit  to  Solomon’s  Pools  was  left  for  the  homeward 
trip.  These  reservoirs,  lying  one  above  another,  are  three  in 
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number,  and  are  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  Holy  Land.  They 
are  well  preserved,  and  still  furnish  water  for  Jerusalem, 
eight  miles  away.  A  fortress-like  building  stands  by  the 
roadside,  which  was  probably  erected  in  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury  as  a  means  of  protection  for  the  Pools  against  the  wild 
Bedouins.  The  upper  reservoir  is  Jo 0  feet  long,  233  feet  wide, 
and  25  feet  deep.  The  second  reservoir  is  1(!5  feet  farther 
down  the  valley.  It  is  423  feet  long,  233  feet  wide,  and  38 
feet  deep.  The  lower  Pool  is  207  feet  below  the  second,  and 
is  the  finest  of  the  three.  It  is  582  feet  long,  148  feet  wide  at 
the  upper  and  207  at  the  lower  end,  being  48  feet  deep.  If 
thrown  together  they  would  make  a  body  of  water  six  and 
one-fourth  acres  in  extent,  with  an  average  depth  of  thirty- 
eight  feet.  These  reservoirs  are  mostly  hewn  out  of  the  solid 
rock,  but  are  partly  lined  with  masonry.  Stone  stairways 
in  one  corner  lead  to  the  bottom.  The  labor,  time  and  skill 
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and  stopped  at  the  spring  above  the  upper  pool  to  get  some 
moist  earth  to  wrap  around  the  roots,  and  the  precious  bit 
of  tiling  he  had  worked  so  hard  to  get  was  dropped  and  for¬ 
gotten.  There  has  been  great  regret  over  the  loss  of  this 
relic,  a  product  of  the  tilemakers  of  Solomon’s  time. 

Two  little  balls  of  earth,  the  only  trophy  from  Solomon’s 
Pools,  are  awaiting  a  visit  to  some  pottery,  where  Mr.  Eudaly 
hopes  to  have  them  converted  into  something  more  pleasing  to 
the  eye.  We  returned  to  Jerusalem  well  pleased  that  we  had 
taken  the  trip  to  Hebron. 

Tickets  had  been  secured  for  what  was  called  the  “Gezer 
Trip,”  but  our  own  experience  and  that  of  others  led  us  to 
give  up  the1  carriage  ride  from  Jerusalem  to  Joppa  and  take 
the  train.  So  much  reckless  driving  was  alarming.  It  was 
said  that,  forty  horses  had  died  from  fast  driving  during 
our  stay  in  Jerusalem.  The  short  ride  from  the  hotel  to  the 


A  BRICKMAKER  ABROAD — (1)  Church  of  the  Nativity,  at  Bethlehem.  (2)  Rachel’s  Tomb. 
(3)  The  Lower  Reservoir  of  Solomon’s  Pools.  (4)  Mosque  Over  the  Cave  of  Machpelah. 


that  was  used  in  constructing  these  water  works,  which  has 
enabled  them  to  stand  to  the  present  day,  is  the  greatest  monu¬ 
ment  left  to  the  wisdom  of  the  “wisest  man.” 

A  leak  where  the  water  was  trickling  through  between  the 
pools  led  Mr.  Eudaly  to  investigate,  and  he  found  that  the 
aqueduct  that  carried  the  water  from  one  pool  to  the  other, 
and  indeed  to  the  cisterns  under  the  temple  area  in  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  was  made  of  red  tiling  about  a  foot  in  diameter.  He 
tried  very  hard  to  secure  a  piece  from  this  broken  one,  and 
finally  succeeded.  It  was  burned  very  hard,  andt  had  white 
specks  throughout  it.  This  conduit  did  not  run  along  the 
road  to  the  city,  but  through  the  valleys  skirting  the  hills 
south  and  east  of  Bethlehem.  This  would  be  a  feat  of  engi¬ 
neering  skill  at  the  present  day.  Alas  for  the  souvenir  of 
ancient  tiling!  Mr.  Eudaly  had  the  grapevines  on  his  mind, 


station  quite  reconciled  us  to  bid  adieu  to  the  Jehus  of  this 
country.  It  was  a  jolly  crowd  that  took  the  train.  Passen¬ 
gers  were  carefully  counted  and  just  so  many  were  allowed 
to  each  car.  The  seats  faced  each  other,  as  in  our  street  cars. 
The  scenery  was  interesting.  After  leaving  the  mountainous 
portion  we  traveled  through  the  famous  Plain  of  Sharon. 
Orange  groves  filled  the  cars  with  theirv  fragrance,  the  rich 
fruit  seeming  almost  within  reach.  Before  leaving  America 
I  dreaded  the  harbor  at  Joppa,  as  it  has  always  been  famous 
for  its  rough  seas.  When  we  reached  the  wharf  there  was 
no  hesitating  allowed,  and  we  hurried  into  the  first  available 
boat.  They  were  large  and  heavy,  made  for  the  purpose  of 
riding  the  rough  waves.  Each  boat  was  manned  by  six  or 
eight  sturdy  seamen,  who  bent  to  their  oars  with  a  weird 
boat-song.  The  wind  blew  strong  towards  the  shore,  and 
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the  waves  dashed  high.  The  “Grosser  Kurfurst”  must  have 
been  anchored  two  miles  away,  but  to  me  it  seemed  much  fur¬ 
ther.  Most  of  the  time  we  were  out  of  sight  of  land,  steamer 
and  everything,  only  ourselves  in  the  midst  of  the  waves. 
Most  of  us  were  very  sick.  At,  last  we  came  alongside  the 
“Kurfurst.”  The  sailors  knew  how  to  handle  the  passengers 
perfectly,  for,  as  the  waves  lifted  their  boat  alongside  the 
stairs  that  had  been  let  down  the  side  of  the  big  ship,  two  of 
the  boatmen  would  have  a  passenger  ready  and  toss  him 
to  the  men  of  the  “Kurfurst.”  Sometimes  there  would  be  a 
little  struggle,  but  there  was  no  parleying,  and  everytime  we 
came  even  with  the  lower  step  they  had  one  of  us  ready, 
and  soon  all  were  safe  on  board.  During  this  trying  time 
the  usual  collection  was  taken  by.  the  Joppa  men,  and  I  think 
it  must  have  been  a  good  one,  for  we  felt  like  we  would  give 
anything  in  the  world  to  be  taken  safe  to  our  destination. 
How  happy  and  much  at  home  we  felt  on  the  big  cruiser;  then, 
too,  we  were  homeward  bound! 

Joppa  was  beautiful  in  her  shades  of  blue  and  pink  and 
green,  the  white  houses  rising  high  above  the  sea.  We 
watched  the  shores  receding  as  we  sailed  away,  feeling  that 
we  were  leaving  a  land  that  belonged  to  us  in  common  with 
all  the  world.  Fannie  J.  Eudaly. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

HOLLOW  BRICK  WALL  CONSTRUCTION. 


T  THE  PRESENT  time  when  hollow  build¬ 
ing  blocks,  of  both  clay  and  cement,  are 
being  made  in  many  shapes  and  sizes,  and 
designed  for  almost  all  uses,  and  their  su¬ 
periority  over  the  solid  brick  construction 
is  being  advocated,  the  question  arises  as  to 
whether  or  not  it  is  possible  to  construct  walls  of  solid  brick 
in  such  a  manner  that  they  will  possess  the  good  qualities  of 
the  hollow  block  construction.  Many  questions  come  up  as 
to  the  comparative  merits  of  solid  and  hollow  construction, 
as  to  the  cost  of  each,  relative  strengths  and  advantages  of 
each. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  one  of  the  chief  difficulties  of 
a  solid  wall  is  that  it  will  “sweat,”  or  conduct  moisture  from 
the  outside  to  the  inside.  The  softer  the  brick  the  worse  this 
sweating  becomes.  Many  instances  are  known  where  the 
moisture  collects  in  a  house  in  such  quantities  as  to  run  down 
the  plaster.  This  condition  not  only  ruins  the  plaster,  paper 
and  finishing,  but  produces  a  damp,  musty  and  unhealthy 
condition.  The  conducting  of  moisture  is  also  very  detrimen¬ 
tal  to  the  wall,  for  often  very  soft  brick  are  used  in  the 
interior  and  sometimes  in  tearing  down  old  buddings  the 
moisture  has  acted  upon  the  soft  brick  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  brick  fall  to  pieces  when  handled.  Stone  houses  are 
notorious  for  this  condition.  One  instance  comes  to  mind 
of  a  limestone  house  costing  $100,000.00  being  abandoned  a 
few  months  after  it  was  finished,  during  which  time  two 
members  of  a  family  of  three  died  of  pneumonia.  The  house 
was  built  upon  a  high  hill,  yet  the  interior  was  ruined  by 
water  coming  through  the  walls. 

A  wall  built  with  a  hollow  construction  has  a  dead  air 
space  which  is  an  excellent  non-conductor  of  heat,  cold,  mois¬ 
ture  and  fire.  And  this  is  the  strong  argument  for  hollow 
brick  and  block  construction.  Of  course  the  ideal  wall  would 
be  one  with  a  perfect  air  space,  containing  no  conducting 
materials.  This  not  the  case  with  hollow  block  walls,  which 
have  the  air  space  within  the  block,  but  also  affords  some  con¬ 
ducting  material  through  the  wall.  But  even  with  this  object¬ 
ion  it  is  far  superior  to  the  solid  wall.  It  is  not  as  strong, 
nor  capable  of  carrying  as  heavy  loads,  but  it  makes  a  much 
dryer  construction,  with  less  temperature  changes  within, 
being  dry  and  warm  in  winter,  and  cool  in  summer.  The 
hollow  space  of  dead  air  acts  as  a  non-conductor. 


Now  if  it  is  possible  to  make  a  hollow  construction  of  solid 
brick,  having  a  perfect  dead  air  space,  it  would  be  superior 
to  the  hollow  clay  or  concrete  block  construction  for  the 
reasons  that  the  wall  would  be  stronger,  and  in  having  little 
or  no  clay  in  the  air  space,  the  non-conductivity  is  better. 

During  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years  the  writer  has  worked 
on  quite  a  number  of  buildings  where  hollow  walls  were  used. 
Slightly  varying  methods  have  been  used,  depending  upon 
the  structure  and  its  requirements,  the  class  of  work,  and  the 
quality  of  work  wanted.  Unfortunately,  the  majority  of  build¬ 
ers  do  not  want  to  pay  for  first-class  work,  or  the  best  that  is 
possible,  preferring  to  get  it  done  as  cheaply  as  possible,  to 
the  determent  of  the  building. 

The  simplest  form  of  construction  for  a  dwelling  house 
is  a  wall  built  of  an  outer  course  of  4|"  and  an  inner  course 
of  4|",  with  an  air  space  of  1  or  l\"  or  possibly  more,  between 
them.  This  wall  may  be  bonded  with  either  brick  or  with  a 
metallic  bond.  Wire  is  often  used,  gives  good  results  and 
admits  of  a  perfect  air  space.  Such  a  wall  is  amply  strong 
for  two  story  dwellings.  An  instance  is  known  where  a  large 
church,  with  high  gables,  was  built  in  this  manner,  except 
that  the  air  space  was  4",  thus  making  a  13"  wall  with  only 
9"  of  brick  work.  The  walls  are  bonded  with  brick  and  the 
building  has  been  standing  for  more  than  fifteen  years. 

When  the  walls  are  securely  bonded  the  hollow  construc¬ 
tion  is  as  good  or  better  than  a  solid  13J"  wall,  for  in  building 
a  solid  wall  the  middle  course  of  brick-work  is  usually  laid 
in  almost  any  way  in  order  to  get  it  done.  Some  unscrupulous 
contractors  even  go  so  far  as  to  build  the  wall  open  and  then 
bridge  over  in  order  to  save  labor  and  material.  The  middle 
course  of  heavy  walls  should  be  laid  with  plenty  of  mortar 
and  with  mortar  cross  joints,  the  same  as  the  outer  and  inner 
courses.  A  13g"  wall  well  laid  is  much  better  than  a  16" 
wall  just  thrown  up. 

The  accompanying  Fig.  No.  1  shows  a  form  of  construction 
which  wo  have  often  used  for  dwelling  houses  with  the  most 
satisfactory  results.  The  construction  consists  of  the  outer  or 
face  wall  of  4J",  then  a  course  of  brick  laid  on  edge,  making  2i" 
then  an  air  space  of  1J"  or  2",  and  then  an  inner  wall  of 
4^".  The  cross-section  shows  the  plan  of  laying  up,  and  dia¬ 
grams  No.  2  and  No.  3  show  method  of  bonding  the  wall.  The 
wall  is  usually  bonded  every  eighth  course.  By  using  this 
method  of  bonding  no  open  headers  appear  on  the  face.  One 
corner  is  cut  off  from  each  face  brick  as  shown,  and  into 
this  fits  another  brick  which  binds  the  face  course  and  the 
middle  course.  Plan  No.  2  shows  method  of  bonding  outer 
courses  and  the  inner  course,  by  simply  using  a  straight 
header.  This  method  of  course  introduces  a  conducting  ma¬ 
terial  into  the  air  space,  which  is  objectionable,  but  probably 
makes  a  somewhat  stronger  construction  than  methods  shown 
by  plan  No.  4,  where  the  walls  are  bonded  with  wire  or  metal 
pieces. 

Various  methods  can  be  devised  for  bonding  the  walls,  but 
the  ones  here  shown  are  probably  as  good  as  any.  The  walls 
are  usually  built  solid  up  all  window  and  door  frames,  thus 
insuring  a  stronger  wall  and  ample  support  for  the  lintels 
and  caps.  Sometimes  the  corners  are  also  built  up  solid. 

There  is  no  question  about  the  superiority  of  the  hollow 
construction  when  it  comes  to  living  houses.  Instances  are 
known  where  additions  with  hollow  walls  have  been  built 
to  houses  having  solid  walls,  when  a  marked  difference  is 
shown  in  the  temperature  in  winter  and  summer  and  in  the 
amount  of  fuel  required  for  heating  the  different  rooms. 

Hollow  construction  could  be  used  in  large  buildings  by 
using  heavier  walls  and  by  the  use  of  solid  pilasters  for  sup¬ 
porting  the  floor  girders.  Hollow  walls  are  of  great  advantage 
in  building  fruit  cellars  and  cold  storage  buildings,  poultry 
houses,  in  making  partitions  between  fruit  cellar  and  furnace 
in  house  basements,  etc.  Where  a  good  job  is  wanted  it  is 
our  custom  to  roughly  plaster  the  outer  wall  in  the  air  space 
before  building  up  the  inner  wall.  This  insures  an  excellent 


job,  and  could  be  used  to  good  advantage  in  fruit  cellars,  Ice 
houses  and  cold  storage  buildings.  The  air  space  should  be 
built  over  solid  at  the  top  to  prevent  any  circulation. 

Hollow  walls  are  not  always  the  best  however.  Some  years 
ago  a  gentleman,  who  was  having  built  a  round  down  draft 
brick  kiln,  took  a  notion  that  a  hollow  wall  would  be  bene¬ 
ficial.  In  accordance  with  his  insistence  the  kiln  was  built 
with  a  1"  air  space  between  the  inner  and  outer  walls  of  9" 
each,  with  no  bond.  The  first  burn  demonstrated  the  fallacy 
of  this  style  of  kiln  construction,  for  the  walls  soon  expanded 
and  fell  apart  and  the  life  of  the  kiln  was  short.  But  no 
doubt  a  hollow  construction  would  be  an  advantage,  if  some 
means  could  be  found  of  securely  bonding  the  walls  for  with¬ 
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standing  the  strains  of  contraction  and  expansion  while 
heating  and  cooling. 

As  a  usual  thing  bricklayers  object  to  building  hollow 
walls.  They  are  harder  to  work  on  and  require  that  the  inner 
wall  be  laid  to  the  line. 

No  definite  figures  are  available  from  which  to  form  a 
comparison  of  the  cost  of  laying  up  a  hollow  and  solid  wall, 
but  the  final  cost  is  about  equal  or  possibly  a  little  higher 
for  hollow  walls.  A  solid  wall  requires  more  material,  but  a 
hollow  wall  requires  more  labor,  and  as  labor  is  higher  than 
the  cost  of  materials  per  thousand  brick,  the  final  cost  proba¬ 
bly  just  about  averages  up. 

But  for  the  man  who  wants  the  best  he  can  get  and  is 
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willing  to  pay  for  it,  especially  for  dwelling  purposes,  a  well 
built  hollow  wall  of  solid  brick,  plastered  roughly  in  the  air 
space  and  bonded  with  brick  as  shown  in  plan  No.  1,  is 
undoubtedly  the  best  construction,  better  than  cement,  stone 
or  hollow  blocks.  It  insures  against  dampness  and  cold  in 
winter,  against  heat  in  summer  and  against  damage  from  fire. 

Roy  H.  Minton,  E.  M. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

DRYING  BRICK. — Second  Paper. 

By  W.  D.  Richardson. 


Types  of  Dryers. 

T)  HERE  ARE  and  always  will  be  several 
forms  of  dryers,  both  natural  and  artificial, 
to  meet  the  many  and  varied  conditions  ot 
brick  manufacture.  The  most  common 
cause  of  unsuccessful  drying  of  brick  is 
due  to  this  fact  not  being  recognized,  and  a 
dryer  being  selected  because  it  has  been 
well  recommended  by  those  who  are  using  it  under  quite 
different  conditions.  No  dryer  can  be  designed  that  will  be 


Knowing  all  the  conditions,  it  can  be  calculated  whether 
an  artificial  dryer  would  be  a  profitable  investment  or  not- 
Such  calculations  frequently  show  that  an  artificial  dryer  of 
some  kind,  especially  where  waste  heat  is  available,  is  a  more 
profitable  and  satisfactory  investment  than  has  generally" 
been  supposed. 

In  those  plants  where  an  artificial  dryer  would  be  a  profit¬ 
able  investment,  as  also  in  those  plants  where  money  for 
such  an  investment  is  not  available,  there  can,  nevertheless, 
in  most  cases,  be  considerable  improvement  made,  with  small 
outlay,  in  the  drying  arrangements  and  in  the  manner  of 
handling  the  brick,  so  that  the  time  of  drying  and  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  handling  and  damage  from  storms  can  be  so  re¬ 
duced  as  to  make  the  business  yield  a  larger  profit.  First, 
permanent  sheds  with  roofs  that  can  be  easily  and  quickly 
opened  to  the  sun  and  wind  and  closed  to  the  rain,  can  be 
constructed  so  cheaply  that  few  should  be  without  them.  It 
is  also  practicable  in  many  cases  to  so  construct  the  floor 
of  these  sheds  that  exhaust  steam  can  be  distributed  under 
it  and  the  time  of  drying  greatly  reduced. 

A  good  form  of  open-air  dryer,  where  the  lifting  cars  are 
used,  is  shown  in  Fig.  1. 


Fig.  1. 


Fig.  2. 


best  for  all,  or  even  for  a  large  portion  of  brick  manufactur¬ 
ers.  The  most  that  can  be  done  is  to  have  a  thorough  in¬ 
vestigation  by  a  competent  engineer,  and  to  select  a  form  of 
dryer  best  suited  to  the  conditions  in  each  special  case  and 
to  get  the  best  design  and  construction  of  this  form  of  dryer. 

Brick  drying  is  done  by  the  natural  heat  of  the  sun  and 
wind,  in  open  air,  or  by  artificial  heat  in  closed  rooms. 

NATURAL.  OPEN-AIR  DRYERS. 

Though  the  artificial  dryer  is  coming  into  more  general 
use  every  year,  yet  the  time  will  probably  never  come  when 
it  will  entirely  supersede  the  natural  means  of  drying  by  the 
free  air  and  wind.  There  will  always  be  many  places  where 
the  demand  for  brick  is  so  small,  or  only  temporary,  that 
investment  in  an  artificial  dryer  would  not  pay.  There  will 
also  always  be  manufacturers  of  brick  who  havn’t  capital 
for  such  investment,  regardless  of  whether  it>  would  pay  or 
not. 


The  same  style  of  dryer,  in  which  the  heat  of  the  sun  is 
assisted  by  the  heat  of  exhaust  steam  under  the  floor  is 
shown  in  Fig.  2.  This  is  a  very  practical  dryer  for  many 
yards  and  should  have  a  more  extensive  use. 

In  addition  to  having  permanent  sheds  and  a  steam- 
heated  floor,  it  can  generally  be  arranged  at  small  outlay  to 
handle  the  brick  from  the  machine  to  the  drying  sheds  and 
from  thence  to  the  kilns,  in  large  units,  making  use  of  a 
special  truck  or  lnting  car,  thereby  making  a  considerable 
reduction  in  the  labor  bills. 

There  are  several  styles  of  trucks  and  cars  on  the  market, 
for  transporting  brick  in  large  units  from  machine  to  dryer 
and  from  dryer  to  kiln.  Most  of  these  are  patented  and  each 
has  some  special  point  of  merit.  Some  deliver  the  brick 
too  high  for  artificial  dryers,  and  some  too  low  for  the  best 
results  in  natural  dryers.  One  of  the  first  and  simplest  forms 
of  trucks  is  shown  in  Fig.  3,  and  one  of  the  simplest  and 
most  -effective  forms  of  lifting  car  is  shown  in  Fig.  4. 
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ARTIFICIAL  DRYERS. 

The  artificial  dryers  in  use  to-day  can  be  classified  on  the 
basis  oil  their  general  form  into  hot-floor  dryers  and  tunnel 
dryers. 

HOT  FLOOR  DRYERS. 

The  hot-fioor  dryer  is  the  oldest  form  of  artificial  dryer. 
Its  use  has  been  practically  abandoned  for  building  brick, 
except  for  small  plants  as  an  auxiliary  to  natural  drying. 
In  the  manufacture  of  fire  brick,  enameled  brick,  drain-tile 
and  sewer  pipe,  as  also  of  terra  cotta,  the  hot-floor  dryer  is 
still  in  good  use,  and  probably  will  always  be  employed  to 
some  extent  for  drying  these  products. 


The  durability,  economy  and  efficiency  of  the  hot-floor 
dryer  depends  much  upon  the  manner  of  construction.  There 
is  nothing  complicated  about  the  construction,  but  the  dimen¬ 
sions  of  everything  must  be  right,  and1  proper  materials  and 
workmanship  employed. 

The  hot-floor  dryer  is  either  heated  by  furnaces  under 
one  end  of  the  floor  or  is  heated  by  steam. 

FLOOR  HEATED  BY  FURNACES. 

This  dryer  has  been  in  many  cases,  espec'ally  where  there 
is  a  large  amount  of  exhaust  steam  available,  superseded  by 
the  steam-floor  dryer.  But  as  between  live  steam  and  direct 
heat  from  furnaces,  the  latter  is  more  economical.  I  do  not 


Fig.  5. 
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illustrate  this  form  of  dryer  as  there  are  so  few  cases  where 
I  would  recommend  it. 

FLOOR  HEATED  BY  STEAM. 

The  great  advantage  that  the  steam  heated  floor  has  over 
the  furnace  heated  floor  is  in  the  utilization  of  the  heat  of 
exhaust  steam  that  would  otherwise  be  wasted.  The  exhaust 
as  it  comes  from  an  engine  has  from  80  to  85  per  cent,  of  the 
total  heat  of  the  steam  as  it  comes  from  the  boiler.  A  dry- 
floor  can  be  constructed  that  will  utilize  this  heat  in  a  practi- 


out  change  of  air  and  in  which  the  temperature  and  circu¬ 
lation  of  air  are  under  perfect  control. 

There  is  one  other  use  of  the  periodical  dryer,  that  may 
be  successfully  developed,  and  that  is  in  the  system  of  dry¬ 
ing  brick  without  cars,  using  a  lifting  transport-car,  handling 
pallets  upon  which  the  brick  have  been  piled  at  the  machine. 
These  pallets  are  transported  to  the  dryer  and  lowered  upon 
supports  in  the  tunnels.  This  system  was  in  use  many  years 
ago  by  a  few  brick  manufacturers,  and  in  recent  years  was 
patented  and  much  advertised  for  a  time,  but  the  difficulties 


cal  manner  and  be  so  durable  that  the  repairs  will  be  very 
slight. 

A  good  form  of  steam  floor  dryer,  with  an  upper  floor  for 
more  tender  wares,  is  shown  in  Fig.  5.  This  is  a  form  used 
mostly  in  firebrick  plants.  For  common  building  brick  the 
upper  story  is  omitted. 

TUNNEL  DRYERS. 

The  most  economical  method  of  drying  brick  is  by  placing 


in  making  it  a  successful  competitor  with  the  progressive 
dryer  were  so  great  as  to  have  caused  its  abandonment  by 
its  chief  promoter. 

The  lifting-car  system  is  excellent  for  open  air  drying  but 
for  artificial  drying,  has  not  yet  been  made  successful,  ex¬ 
cept  for  tender  clays.  -The  great  obstacle  in  the  way  is  that 
the  brick  cannot  be  progressed  through  the  dryer,  and  only 
a  fraction  of  the  heat  is  utilized  in  passing  up  through  the 
brick  on  the  pallet.  Another  serious  difficulty  is  that  the 


Fig.  7. 

them  upon  cars  at  the  machine  and  running  these  loaded 
cars  into  narrow  compartments,  called  tunnels,  through  -which 
heated  air  circulates,  and  from  which  the  moisture  is  re¬ 
moved  by  natural  or  artificial  means.  There  are  many  forms 
of  tunnel  dryers,  the  variations  being  based  upon  the  source 
of  heat  and  the  method  of  supplying  the  heat  to  tunnels  and 
of  removing  the  moisture. 

Tunnel  dryers  are  either  periodical,  each  tunnel  being 
filled,  dried  and  emptiea  in  rotation,  or  progressive,  the 
tunnels  being  always  kept  full,  a  car  of  green  brick  being 
placed  in  the  cool  end  as  soon  as  a  car  of  dried  brick  is 
removed  from  the  hot  end. 


PERIODICAL  DRYER. 

The  periodical  dryer  must  be  of  limited  use,  since  it  can¬ 
not  be  operated  as  economically  as  the  progressive  dryer. 
Its  only  legitimate  use  is  for  tender  clays, — clays  that  check 
so  easily  in  drying  that  the  brick  must  be  placed  in  a  closed 
room  where  they  can  be  gradually  warmed  through  with- 


lifting  car  must  place  the  brick  so  far  above  the  track  or 
floor  of  the  tunnel.  These  difficulties,  however,  are  not  in¬ 
surmountable.  Fig.  G  shows  a  dryer  designed  for  a  sewer 
pipe  plant  in  which  the  air  from  the  cooling  kilns  or  from 
an  exhaust  steam  heater  is  progressed  through  the  brick 
from  one  tunnel  to  another,  under  the  control  of  the  opera¬ 
tor,  two  fans  being  used.  This  is  a  considerable  improvement 
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over  the  tunnel,  waste-heat  sewer  pipe  dryers,  now  in  use 
and  would  he  still  more  practicable  for  drying  brick. 

PROGRESSIVE  DRYER. 

The  progressive  dryer  in  which  the  brick,  on  cars,  are 
moved  intermittently  and  regularly  through  a  long  chamber, 
advancing  gradually  from  a  moderately  warm,  nearly  satur¬ 
ated  air  at  the  receiving  end  to  a  hot  air  with  low  content 
of  moisture  at  the  discharge  end,  is  the  form  of  dryer  that 
has  been  developed  to  the  greatest  efficiency  and  economy 
and,  will  doubtless  continue  in  the  lead.  There  are  some 
things  about  the  operation  of  these  dryers  that  are  not  de¬ 
finitely  known  by  anyone,  and  many  things  that  are  not 
known  by  the  large  number  of  those  who  are  designing  and 
selling  brick  dryers.  Hence,  there  is  work  ahead  for  us,  and 
in  the  coming  years  aiming  always  for  perfection,  many 
improvements  will  doubtless  be  brought  out.  But  it  is  not 
probable  that  there  will  be  a  very  marked  departure  from 
this  type  of  dryer  for  general  use  in  brick  manufacture. 

There  are  several  forms  of  tunnel  dryers  in  use,  based 


Coils  of  pipe  are  placed  under  the  dryer  in  the  lower  or  hot 
end,  extending  one-quarter  to  one-half  the  way  up  the  tun¬ 
nels.  Other  forms  of  this  dryer  have  the  pipes  extending  the 
whole  length  of  the  tunnels.  Some  also  have  pipes  on  the 
sides  of  the  tunnels  near  the  bottom.  Another  form  has  the 
pipes  above  the  tunnels. 

In  this  dryer  the  circulation  is  generally  by  natural  draft, 
a  stack  being  placed  on  the  top  of  the  receiving  end,  though 
short  stacks  with  disc  fans  are  sometimes  used  for  removing 
the  saturated  air.  One  form  of  this  dryer  has  numerous  disc 
fans  in  the  drier,  ten  or  more  in  each  tunnel,  for  providing 
circulation,  thereby,  attaining  a  somewhat  higher  efficiency. 

It  is  becoming  recognized,  however,  by  practical  men  and 
engineers  that  the  cheapest  in  construction,  the  most  economi¬ 
cal  in  operation  as  well  as  the  most  efficient  and  most  scien¬ 
tific  method  of  drying  brick  by  steam  is  to  place  the  pipes 
outside  of  the  dryer  and  use  a  fan  for  circulating  air  over  the 
pipes  and  blowing  the  heated  air  through  the  bricks. 

The  only  legitimate  use  to-day,  for  the  dryer  heated  by 
steam  pipes  in  the  tunnels  is  in  the  drying  of  tender  clays. 


chiefly  upon  the  source  of  heat  and  the  manner  of  apply¬ 
ing  it.  The  principal  forms  are: 

1.  Steam  Dryers. 

2.  Direct  Hot-Air  Dryers. 

3.  Kaaiating-Floor  Furnace-Dryers. 

STEAM  DRYERS. 

The  steam  dryer  has,  in  the  past  fifteen  years,  been 
developed  and  introduced  upon  brick  yards  to  a  greater  ex¬ 
tent  than  any  other  form  of  drier.  Steam  affords  the  clean¬ 
est,  most  uniform  and  most  convenient  means  of  heating  air 
for  drying,  but  its  general  use  as  an  exclusive  source  of  heat 
for  brick  drying  is  being  superseded  by  more  economical 
methods. 

There  are  two  types  of  steam  dryers — those  where  the 
steam  pipes  are  placed  in  or  under  the  dryer  tunnels  and 
those  where  the  pipes  are  placed  in  a  compact  heater,  com¬ 
posed  of  coils  of  pipe  in  sections,  outside  of  dryer. 

STEAM  PIPES  IN  DRYER. 

There  are  several  modifications  of  this  form  of  dryer. 
This  dryer  was  first  introduced  a  number  of  years  ago  and 
was  perhaps  the  first  efficient  and  practical  tunnel  dryer. 


in  single-track  tunnels,  operated  periodically.  An  exception, 
perhaps,  might  be  made  in  the  multiple-fan  dryer,  and  yet  it 
is  not  evident  that  the  pipes  and  numerous  fans  in  the  dryer 
have  any  advantage  over  the  best  form  of  construction  of 
dryer  with  steam  pipes  and  single  centrifugal  blower  outside 
ol  dryer,  and  the  convenience  of  operation  and  making  repairs 
is  not  so  great  as  in  the  latter. 

Figs.  7  and  7a  show  a  practical  form  of  periodical  dryer, 
heated  by  steam  pipes  in  the  tunnels,  the  brick  being  placed 
in  the  dryer  by  the  single  lifting  transport-car  system.  The 
temperature  and  draft  m  each  single-track  tunnel  is  under 
perfect  control,  making  it  suitable  for  the  drying  of  tender 
clays. 

STEAM  PIPES  OUTSIDE  OF  DRYER. 

The  essential  features  of  this  form  of  dryer  are  simple, 
unpatentable  and  not  capable  of  great  variation,  hence  it 
has  not  been  taken  up  and  pushed  by  brick-dryer  men.  Its 
introduction  and  constantly  increasing  use  is  due  to  engin¬ 
eers  and  to  the  manufacturers  of  blowers.  The  steam  pipes 
that  form  the  heater  are  here  in  the  most  compact  form.  Less 
pipe  is  required  to  remove  a  given  amount  of  heat  from  steam 
and  the  pipes  are  where  they  can  be  easily  got  at.  The  heaters 
manufactured  by  the  different  blower  companies  vary  slightly. 
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but  all  consist  of  compact  vertical  coils  of  pipe  in  sections 
with  a  cast  iron  base,  and  the  whole  enclosed  in  a  sheet  steel 
housing.  Most  of  these  heaters  are  arranged  so  that  any 
portion  or  all  can  be  used  with  either  live  or  exhaust  steam, 
the  condensations  are  returned  to  boilers.  It  is  important  to 
have  the  pipes  of  the  proper  size  for  the  work,  and  to  have 
the  proper  amount  of  space  between  the  pipes.  Air  is  ex¬ 
hausted  through  or  blown  through  the  heater  by  means  of 
a  steel  plate  fan  and  discharged  into  the  dryer.  The  fan  must 
not  only  be  capable  of  'delivering  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
air  at  the  proper  velocity,  but  the  means  of  distribution  of 
heated  air  and  removal  of  moist  air  must  receive  careful 
attention. 

The  advantages  of  this  form  of  dryer  are: 

1.  Less  amount  of  pipe  required. 

2.  Greater  economy  of  steam,  since  there  is  more  rapid 
circulation  of  air  over  the  pipes  and  since  the  heated  air  from 
all  of  the  pipes  must  pass  through  almost  the  entire  length 
of  the  dryer  before  emerging.  The  cost  of  running  the  fan 
is  practically  nothing  since  the  exhaust  from  the  fan  engine 
is  immediately  utilized  in  drying  the  brick. 

3  Better  circulation  in  the  dryer  and  hence  more  rapid 
drying. 

4.  Convenience  of  making  repairs  to  steam  pipes. 

5.  This  system  permits  of  the  use  of  waste  heat  from 
cooling  kilns  without  any  change  other  than  the  adjusting  of 
dampers. 

A  good  form  of  such  dryer  is  shown  in  Fig.  8.  In  this 
dryer  the  saturated  air  is  removed  by  a  fan,  being  drawn 
under  the  tunnels.  A  steam-coil  heater  is  used,  supplied  with 
exhaust  steam  and  live  steam  and  provision  is  made  for 
taking  the  heat  from  cooling  kilns. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

NORTHERN  OHIO  BRICK  AND  BUILDING  NEWS. 


F  THE  ELEVEN  brick  plants  in 
Toledo,  only  four,  that  of  the  North¬ 
ern  Brick  Co.,  A.  E.  Macomber  &  Co., 
F.  E.  Tracy  and  Seth  Ellis,  have 
closed  down  for  the  season.  This 
section  has  not  been  visited  by  frost 
as  yet,  and  this  permits  of  late  run¬ 
ning.  Business  is  good,  and  every  in- 
Gxcation  points  to  a  big  liquidation  of 
the  brick  stocks  from  now  on  until 
New  Year. 

W.  O.  Dakin,  secretary  of  the 
Toledo  Brick  Supply  Co.,  summed  up 
tne  situation  as  follows: — “Fall  busi¬ 
ness,  on  the  whole,  is  far  better  than  it  was  a  year  ago. 
Bigger  deliveries,  and  the  prospects  for  fine  business  through¬ 
out  the  fall  are  good.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  scarcity 
of  bricklayers,  or  more  brick  would  have  been  delivered 
to  date  and  building  operations  would  be  further  along.” 

“We  have  enough  orders  ahead  to  keep  the  plant  in  oper¬ 
ation  for  the  next  two  months  to  come,  said  L.  P.  Madson, 
of  the  Findlay  Hydraulic  Pressed  Brick  Co.  “Business  is 
good.” 

R.  W.  Clarke,  of  Spear  Clarke: — “In  view  of  a  scarcity 
of  bricklayers,  brick  has  been  somewhat  slow  in  moving, 
but  there  are  lots  of  places  where  brick  will  be  delivered  this 
fall.  The  total  fall  delivery  will  be  much  larger  than  it  was 
last  year.” 

The  board  of  public  service  of  Toledo  is  anxious  to  have 
as  many  brick  or  tile  concerns  of  the  country  get  interested 
in  bidding  for  the  work  of  constructing  filtered  water  con¬ 
duits  in  improving  the  water  works  system  of  the  city. 
There  are  three  contracts  to  let,  one  for  a  conduit  7,000  feet 
long,  the  second  for  a  conduit  5,280  feet  long,  the  third  for 
a  conduit  G75  feet  in  length,  all  to  be  18  feet  in  circumfer¬ 


ence,  making  a  total  of  233,190  square  feet  of  surface  to  be 
tiled.  The  contract  for  the  first  section  was  awarded  some 
time  ago  to  William  &  John  McMahon  at  $39,090,  which  was 
$28,102  under  the  next  lowest  bidder.  One  bid  was  over  a 
hundred  thousand,  or  about  three  times  as  much  as  the 
McMahon  bid.  The  McMahons  failed  to  furnish  the  required 
bond,  so  the  contract  has  been  rescinded,  and  the  board  is  ad¬ 
vertising  for  new  bids.  The  bids  will  not  be  opened  until  the 
Cth  of  next  month,  so  there  is  plenty  of  time  for  all  con¬ 
cerns  to  get  in  line.  The  first  and  second  sections  of  the 
conduit  system  will  oe  awarded  the  fore  part  of  next  month, 
and  the  third  section  will  be  awarded  later. 

The  greatest  difficulty  the  board  of  public  service  is  hav¬ 
ing  is  in  finaing  a  tile  concern  that  will  put  up  the  kind  of 
tile  they  want.  Of  course  the  contractor  will  have  that  to 
attend  to,  but  the  board  has  taken  it  upon  itself  to  try  to  find 
a  number  of  concerns,  outside  of  the  contractors  themselves, 
who  will  get  in  the  line  and  bid.  So  far  they  have  failed  to 
find  such. 

A  little  description  or  how  the  conduit  must  be  constructed 
might  not  come  amiss  here.  The  conduit  must  be  constructed 
of  concrete  to  the  thickness  of  8  inches,  with  an  inner  lining 
of  2  inches  thickness  of  vitrified  tile  or  cement  mortar.  The 
inner  face  shall  be  G  feet  in  diameter,  the  outer  7  feet  and  8 
inches  and  circular.  On  the  vitrified  tile  or  cement  mortar  will 
be  laid  concrete  to  the  thickness  of  8  inches,  and  upon  this 
inner  surface  will  be  laid  the  tile  lining.  The  tile  face  shall 
be  made  of  salt  glazed  tile,  either  made  as  slabs  or  as  hollow 
conduit  split  on  the  ground.  For  the  completion  of  the  first 
section,  240  days  will  be  allowed,  while  180  days  will  be 
allowed  for  the  completion  of  the  second  section. 

Toledo  has  been  noticeably  going  to  terrace  buildings. 
Quite  a  number  of  such  build  ngs  have  been  erected  in  the 
city  during  this  season. 

So  far  as  the  office  of  the  city  building  inspector  is  con¬ 
cerned,  little  increase  was  made  during  September  over  the 
same  month  of  a  year  ago.  Only  97  permits,  carrying  a 
valuation  of  $218,819,  were  issued  during  the  month,  two  less 
permits,  but  $22,133  more  of  valuation  than  September,  1904. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Toledo  has  been  and  is  disgusted 
with  the  majority  of  asphalt  pavements  laid  in  recent  years, 
and  in  view  of  very  bad  asphalt  material  having  been  used, 
not  only  in  the  laying  of  an  entirely  new  pavement  but  in 
patch  work  as  well,  the  different  asphalt  concerns  are  again 
in  the  field  and  are  plugging  hard  for  business.  Next  season, 
it  is  expected  there  will  be  some  warm  fighting,  and  these 
fights  are  not  only  between  the  asphalt  companies,  but  are 
also  being  carried  on  against  the  aggressiveness  of  brick 
pavers. 

Kerlin  Bros,  have  been  awarded  the  job  of  paving  New¬ 
berry  street  with  4-inch  Logan  block  on  a  broken  stone  foun¬ 
dation  at  $7,053.40. 

Garrigan  Bros,  got  a  nibble  also,  being  awarded  the  con¬ 
tract  fof  paving  Felt  street  with  Metropolitan  block  on  a 
broken  stone  foundation  for  $3,G53. 

The  Defiance  Tile  Mills  Co.,  of  Defiance,  O.,  was  incor¬ 
porated  on  the  4th  by  C.  J.  Dauost,  F.  L.  Hay,  L.  E.  Kitterman, 
G.  H.  Dicel  and  C.  C.  Kuhn. 

The  Mason  Bros.,  of  Marion,  O.,  have  secured  a  contract 
to  furnish  the  Marion  Steam  Shovel  Co.  with  400,000  bricks 
to  be  used  in  the  construction  of  two  additions  to  its  plant, 
also  a  contract  to  furnish  300,000  bricks  for  an  addition  to 
the  plant  of  the  Huber  Manufacturing  Co.  T.  O.  D. 

“A  penny  saved  is  a  penny  earned.”  One  way  for  clay- 
workers  to  save  is  to  sell  discarded  machinery  and  appliances, 
instead  of  allowing  them  to  rust  and  decay  in  fence  corners. 
Either  house  and  preserve  such  machinery,  Or  sell  it  to  some 
one  who  can  make  good  use  of  it.  There  are  many  such  who 
can  be  reached  through  the  “For  Sale”  columns  of  The 
Clay-Worker. 
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Written  for  Tiik  Clay-Workkr. 

A  MODERATE  COST  PERMANENT  PAVEMENT. 

An  Object  Lesson  of  Real  Importance  to  Municipal 

Authorities. 

KOKOMO  IS  ONE  of  the  thriftiest  cities  in  Hoosierdom, 
and  has  a  population  of  20,000  progressive,  prosperous 
people.  Her  schools  and  other  public  buildings  would 
do  credit  to  a  much  larger  community.  While  an  inland 
city,  being  located  fifty  miles  north  of  Indianapolis,  it  is 
quite  an  important  manufacturing  center,  and  now  among 
other  public  utilities  boasts  of  a  handsome  Carnegie  Li¬ 
brary  which  cost  thirty-odd  thousand  dollars.  Among  other 
improvements,  Kokomo  has  several  miles  of  excellent  streets, 
the  best  of  which  are  paved  with  vitrified  brick.  We  give 
our  readers  a  glimpse  of  one  of  these — South  Main  street.  It 
was  paved  with  Veedersburg  brick  several  years  ago,  and 
while  subject  to  quite  heavy  traffic  is  apparently  just  as 
good  as  new,  and  presents  an  interesting  object  lesson  as 
a  moderate  cost,  though  permanent  street  improvement.  The 
brick  were  not 
laid  on  a  con¬ 
crete  foundation 
as  is  usually 
done.  On  the 
contrary,  the  old 
macadam  road¬ 
way  was  thor- 
oughly  cleaned 
of  all  rubbish 
and  dirt  and 
then  trimmed  to 
grade.  All  de¬ 
pressions  were 
brought  to  grade 
by  a  filling  of 
fine  stone  and 
stone  dust.  The 
foundation  was 
s  y  ste  m  at  i  cal  ly 
and  heavily  rolled, 
beginning  at  the 
edges  and  rolling 
progressively  to¬ 
ward  the  center 
with  a  twelve- 
ton  Kelly  steam 
road  roller,  and 
notwithstand  i  n  g 
the  fact  that  the) 
street  is  traversed  by  a  double  track  street  car  line,  the 
pavement  has  worn  perfectly  smooth,  as  the  illustration 
shows.  A  sand  filler  was  used.  The  paved  roadway  is 
forty-four  feet  in  width,  the  paving  being  carried  directly 
to  the  curb,  no  gutters  being  built.  This  pavement  might 
have  been  better  had  it  been  laid  on  a  concrete  foundation 
and  grouted  with  cement,  but  as  it  shows  little  or  no  wear 
at  all,  and  bids  fair  to  continue  a  good,  clean,  sanitary,  ser¬ 
viceable  street  for  several  decades  to  come,  it  meets  all 
requirements  and  is  therefore  good  enough,  and  if  a  street 
is  “good  enough”  why  burden  the  taxpayer  to  make  it  better? 
Municipal  authorities  may  well  ponder  on  this  proposition. 


American  fireproofing  is  carrying  the  day  abroad.  In 
London  no  less  than  four  large  hotels  and  several  warehouses 
are  under  construction,  besides  office  buildings,  and  American 


methods  of  steel-frame  and  fireproof  construction  are  being 
adopted.  The  British  experts  recently  made  a  test  of  the 
reinforced  terra  cotta  floor  arch,  and  the  American  hollow  tile 
people  won  with  flying  colors. — Exchange. 


GROUND  GRANITE  FOR  SLIPS. 


Few  clayworkers  are  fully  aware  of  the  advantages  of 
ground  granite  for  “slip”  purposes,  and  we  do  not  know  of 
any  in  England  who  systematically  adopt  the  material.  This 
is  very  largely  because  the  best  granites  for  the  purpose  are 
not  situated  near  large  centres  of  the  clayworking  industry. 
There  are  two  kinds  of  granite  suitable.  They  both  con¬ 
tain  a  very  large  percentage  of  felspar,  but  whilst  one  has 
the  mineral  in  a  very  highly  decomposed  state  the  other  is 
comparatively  fresh.  The  commonest  kind  of  suitable  rock 
has  about  one-half  fresh  and  one-half  decomposed  felspar. 
This  is  no  use  if  only  washed,  because  the  “virtue,”  so  to 
speak,  is  gone  out  of  it.  The  rock,  as  a  “whole,”  must  be 
ground.  The  washing  removes  obnoxious  mica  and  the  like, 

but  carbonic  acid 
has  been  at  work 
all  the  time,  to 
the  detriment  of 
the  best  kinds  of 
“slip.”  Perhaps 
the  mica  is  less 
obnoxious  for 
trade  purposes 
than  a  washed- 
out,  watered- 
down  sort  of 
“slip.”  Of  course, 
every  district  will 
have  something 
to  say  for  or 
against  this;  but, 
from  what  w  e 
can  see,  those 
who  can  afford  to 
do  the  washing 
come  out  best, 
and  it  certainly 
repays  the  extra 
cost  in  making. 
Ground  granite  is 
not  thou  gh t 
enough  of,  except 
in  the  Stafford¬ 
shire  district, 
and,  to  a  more  limited  extent,  in  Devon.  Felspar  is  what 
is  asked  for;  but  with  lsevigation,  and  at  much  less  cost, 
the  felspar  can  be  obtained  from  the  best  types  of  granite 
•  (hundreds  of  them)  suitable  for'  the  purpose. — British  Clay- 
Worker. 


TRITE  TRUTHS. 


More  things  are  damned  by  hot  air  than  by  faint  praise.- 

Just  as  soon  as  you  begin  to  knock  your  competitors,  you 
are  in  danger  of  knocking  the  pins  from  under  your  own 
proposition. 

People,  most  generally,  buy  the  things  that  have  reputa¬ 
tion  back  of  them.  Good  advertising  helps  to  make  a  good 
reputation  for  anything  that  is  rightfully  entitled  to  it. — Ex. 
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The  Use  of  Barytes  in  Clays. — In  a  discussion  brought 
out  at  the  annual  convention  of  the  Clay,  Cement  and  Lime 
Manufacturers  after  the  reading  of  a  paper  by  Mr.  M.  Per- 
kiewisz  describing  his  patent  process  for  obtaining  brick  free 
from  whitewash,  Mr.  Cramer  pointed  out  that  it  was  quite 

i 

feasible  to  obtain  good  brick  without  the  use  of  barytes.  He 
had  found  by  investigation  that  there  are  many  bricks  on  the 
market  which  show  quite  a  high  percentage  of  soluble  salts 
in  spite  of  the  use  of  barytes,  and  found  that  these  salts  are 
mostly  sulphates  formed  by  irregular  firing.  The  only  way 
to  destroy  these  salts  is  by  periodically  reducing  firing. 
Cramer  thinks  that  Perkiewisz’s  process  is  an  improvement 
over  the  use  of  barytes  in  clays  for  the  preventing  of  white¬ 
wash. — Deut,  Topf.  and  Z.  Z.  No.  68,  1905. 

Machinery  Insurance. — A  new  kind  of  insurance  which 
has  been  in  practice  in  Germany  the  last  few  years  is  ma¬ 
chinery  insurance.  Companies  which  write  such  insurance 
are  doing  this  under  the  following  conditions:  They  insure 
the  parties  owning  and  operating  machinery  against  accidents 
by  operating,  against  incompetency  of  the  operator,  against 
carelessness  and  malfeasance  of  the  working  men,  against 
storm,  cloudburst  and  ice,  against  loss  by  installing  and  re¬ 
pairing  machinery  inside  the  factory,  against  casting  and 
manufacturing  defects.  The  results  of  these  insurances  are 
lesser  delays  in  repair,  better  operators,  ancf  steadier  opera¬ 
tions.  The  premium  runs  from  0.2  to  1  per  cent.  The  in¬ 
surance  period  from  one  to  five  years. — Deut.  Topf.  and  Z.  Z. 
No.  68,  1905. 


Fireclay,  Bauxite  and  Magnesite  Bricks. — In  reply  to  the 
questions:  What  bodies  are  used  for  the  production  of  fire 
resisting  products?  What  is  the  highest  temperature  that 
fireclay  brick  should  stand?  Are  bauxite  brick  better  than 
fireclay  bricks?  Tonindustrie  Zeitung  gives  the  following  an¬ 
swer:  Different  fire  resisting  products  have  different  raw 

materials.  Pure  quartz  melts  about  Seger  cone  No.  35.  Dinas 
bricks,  which  are  made  from  the  same,  do  not  stand  more 
than  Seger  cone  No.  34.  The  purest  fire  clays  have  a  melting 
point  of  Seger  cone  No.  36,  and  it  can  be  taken  for  granted 
that  manufactured  fire  bricks  have  as  highest  limit  the 
melting  point  of  Seger  cone  No.  35.  The  melting  points  of 
bauxite  differs  accordingly  to  its  chemical  composition.  Baux¬ 
ites  which  have  a  melting  point  of  Seger  cone  39  are  frequent¬ 
ly  used.  Magnesite  is  still  higher  in  fusion  point,  while  car¬ 
bon  is  infusible.  The  use  of  carbon  is  however  limited,  and 
can  only  be  used  where  there  is  no  access  of  air.  It  is. 
possible  by  proper  mixing  to  produce  a  bauxite  brick  which 
has  a  higher  melting  point  than  fire-clay  brick.  Proper  care 
and  an  intelligent  knowledge  of  the  materials  used  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  produce  such  brick.  So  called  “bauxite  brick”  which 
are  produced  by  simple  addition  of  coarse  grained  bauxite  to 
fire-clay,  have  done  much  to  bring  bauxite  brick  into  bad 
repute.  To  produce  good  fire  resisting  bauxite  bricks  it  is 
necessary,  first,  to  burn  the  bauxite  at  a  very  high  temperature 
and  for  quite  a  long  period  in  order  to  obviate  all  shrinkages 
afterwards.  One  part  of  the  calcined  bauxite  is  then  ground 
very  fine  and  mixed  thoroughly  with  the  bonding  fire-clay, 
while  the  other  part  of  the  bauxite  is  ground  like  grog  and 
used  as  such.  The  highest  temperature  to  which  a  fire-clay 
brick  should  be  exposed  in  regular  work  is  naturally  much 
lower  than  its  fusion  point.  It  has  been  the  practice  to  take 
five  Seger  cones  for  this  difference,  but,  there  are  fire-clays 


which  commence  to  vitrify  before  this  difference,  and  it  is 
only  plain  that  products  of  this  kind  should  be  kept  much 
lower  than  five  cones  from  the  melting  point. — Ton.  Ind.  Z. 
No.  91,  1905. 


Cost  of  Erection  and  Running  Expenses  of  a  German 
Brickyard. — In  reply  to  a  question  what  the  cost  would  be 
to  erect  a  brickyard  with  a  capacity  of  four  million  brick, 
and  operate  the  same  we  find  the  following  data,  which  is 
quite  interesting  from  an  American  standpoint.  The  period 
of  production  is  four  months,  but  the  burning  is  done  all  the 
year  around.  Enough  bricks  are  pressed  to  have  a  good  stock 
of  green  bricks  for  the  winter  months. 

Cost  of  erection  of  a  steam  brickyard,  capacity  four  million 
brick  in  120  workdays: 


One  continuous  kiln  with  everything  complete 

. .  (Mark*)  30,000 

Frame  building  over  the  kiln,  with  a  stock  room 

capacity  of  700,000  bricks  .  14,000 

Dry  shed  for  400,000  brick  at  Mark  80  per  1000....  32,000 

Stock  room  for  1,300,000  bricks  .  8,000 

1,500  meter  track  and  switch,  cars  and  turntables..  5,000 

Engine,  boiler,  shaft  and  belts  . ( .  12,000 

Two  brick  presses,  with  grinding  machinery  and 

cutting  tables  .  8,000 

Machinery  building,  office,  houses,  foundations,  coal 

sheds  and  grading  .  15,000 

Factory  site,  and  clay  bank  purchase  .  10,000 

Plans  and  surveying  .  300 

Superintending  the  building  of  plant  .  700 

Miscellaneous  expenses  due  to  erection  .  15,000 


Total  (Mark)  150,000 

Working  capital  is  figured  at  . (Mark)  20,000 

Running  expenses  are  figured  as  follows: 

DEPRECIATION  AND  INTEREST. 

Five  per  cent.  Mark  150,000  cost  of  erection  (Mark)  7,500 

Five  per  cent,  of  Mark  20,000  working  captial .  1,000 

Five  per  cent,  depreciation  on  Mark  115,000  for 

building  and  kiln  .  5,750 

Ten  per  cent,  depreciation  on  Mark  35,000  for  ma¬ 
chinery,  track  and  clay  bank  .  3,500 


(Mark)  17,750 

COAL  ACCOUNT. 


It  has  been  demonstrated  that  in  continuous  kilns 
is  used  200  Kilos  coal  for  burning  1000  bricks, 
for  four  million  is  800,000  Kilos  which  cost  in 
Silesia  delivered,  Mark  1.20  per  100  Kilos  (about 

$2.60  per  ton)  . (Mark)  9,600 

Coal  for  50  H,  P.  boiler,  for  120  working  days,  (3 
Kilos  per  H.  P.  per  hour)  216  metric  ton  at 
Mark  16  .  3,456 


(Mark)  13,056 

SALARIES  AND  OFFICE  EXPENSES. 

One  superintendent  .  (Mark)  2,000 

One  book-keeper  .  2,000 

One  Engineer  . 6  1,000 

Two  burner  at  Mark  900  per  year  . . .  1,800 


(Mark)  6,800 

The  two  presses  are  built  the  same,  and  are  used  to¬ 
gether,  they  make  17,000  bricks  per  day.  Wages  to  pro¬ 
duce  these  bricks  are  paid  the  following  men. 


Four  men  in  clay  bank,  120  days  at  Mark  3  (Mark)  1,440 

One  man  for  hauling  clay  at  Mark  3  .  360 

One  horse  at  Mark  2  per  day  . 240 

One  boy  at  the  incline  at  Mark  2  per  day  .  240 

Two  men  for  grinding  and  press  at  Mark  3  per  day  720 

Four  boys  for  running  cars  from  press  to  dry  room 

at  Mark  2  .  960 

Twelve  girls  for  cutting,  and  putting  bricks  in  racks 

at  Mark  1.50  per  day  .  2,120 


(Mark)  6,120 


*  (A  German  Mark  is  the  equivalent  of  23|  cents.) 
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STOCKING  GREEN  BRICK. 

The  Stock  of  brick  for  the  winter  months  is  about 
two  millions  which  cost  about  Mark  70  per  1000 
to  hack  and  store  .  (Mark)  1,400 

KILN  SETTING  AND  DRAWING. 

In  300  working  days  there  are  set  and  drawn  daily  about 


14,000  bricks,  and  the  wages  paid  are: 

One  setter  at  Mark  3.50  per  day  . (Mark)  1,050 

Two  truckers  at  Mark  3  per  day  .  1,800 

Two  drawers  at  Mark  3  per  day  .  1,800 

(Mark)  4,050 

RECAPITULATION. 

Depreciation  and  interest  . (Mark)  17,750 

Coal  .  1,35G 

Salaries  .  G,800 

Wages  paid  in  clay  bank,  at  press  and  dry  room....  G,120 

Wages  paid  in  green  stocking  green  brick  .  1,400 

Wages  paid  in  kiln  work  .  4,G50 

Office  account  . ' .  1,000 

Fire  assurance,  oil,  etc .  750 

Accident  insurance,  benefit  fund  .  1,300 

Repairs  .  2,000 

Incidental  expenses  .  1,000 

Cleaning  up  expenses  .  800 


(Mark)  56,626 

or  in  round  figures  Mark  57,000. 

The  cost  of  manufacturing  is  accordingly  Mark  14.20  per 
1,000  with  depreciation,  and  Mark  11.90  without  deprecia¬ 
tion. — Tonind.  Z.  No.  100,  1905. 


Lead  Question  in  Ceramic  Work. — In  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Association  of  Ceramic  Manufacturers  which  was 
held  last  June  in  Berlin,  the  special  committee  which  was 
appointed  last  year  to  look  into  the  lead  question  made  its 
report.  The  German  laws  have  become  from  time  to  time 
more  strict,  and  in  many  places  the  manufacturers  have  felt 
the  consequences.  The  report  consists  of  eight  paragraphs, 
of  which  the  first  one  states  that  the  substitution  of  lead  free 
glazes  for  lead  glazes  has  been  scientific  and  technical  not  far 
enough  advanced  to  get  a  clear  idea  if  such  substitution  could 
be  accomplished  in  all  branches  of  the  ceramic  industry. 
Judging  from  the  other  parts  of  the  report,  the  main  abolo- 
tion  of  lead  poisoning  in  potteries  is  cleanliness  in  handling 
lead  glazes.  Changing  of  the  clothing,  installation  of  fans  to 
carry  off  the  dust,  proper  washrooms  for  the  working  men, 
no  smoking  nor  chewing  during  working  hours,  prohibiting 
the  eating  of  meals  in  the  same  rooms  as  the  glazing  and 
glaze  preparing  takes  place  are  all  mentioned  in  the  para¬ 
graphs  of  the  report.  The  convention  adopted  the  report  and 
adopted  also  a  resolution  that  all  manufacturers  should  work 
hand  in  hand  with  the  government  in  order  to  come  to  a 
direct  and  timelw  understanding  in  regard  of  laws  which  are 
to  be  enacted  on  this  subject. — Ker.  Rundschau  No.  35,  1905. 


Automobile  Brick  Machine. — An  English  firm  has  put  on 
the  market  for  use  in  the  English  possessions  a  brick  machine, 
which  combines  boiler,  engine,  mixer,  screen  and  press,  all 
in  one  piece.  It  can  either  be  drawn  by  one  horse,  or  pro¬ 
pelled  by  itself.  The  capacity  of  the  outfit  is  from  8,000  to 
10,000  bricks  per  day.  It  is  especially  adapted  for  such 
places  where  a  permanent  plant  could  not  exist,  as  it  is  easy 
to  be  moved  from  town  to  town.  (The  description  does  not 
state  how  the  bricks  are  burnt. — Translator.) — Le  Mois 
Scientific  No.  51,  1905. 


The  Harbison-Walker  Refractories  Company,  of  Pittsburg, 
is  rushing  work  on  its  new  plant  at  Hays  Station,  Pa.,  the 
fourth  now  located  there.  When  completed,  the  new  plant 
will  greatly  increase  the  company’s  output  of  best  grade 
blast  furnace  brick.  The  combined  output  of  the  company’s 
31  plants  is  now  1,100,000  per  day,  exclusive  of  building  brick. 
It  includes  fire  brick,  clay  brick,  silica  brick,  chrome  and 
magnesite  brick.  The  company  also  manufacturers  building 
brick  at  plants  in  Pittsburg,  Hays  Station,  Farrandsville, 
Wallaceton,  Clearfield,  Mt.  Union,  in  Pennsylvania,  and  at 
Olive  Hill,  Portsmouth,  Webster  and  Sciotoville,  Ohio. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

A  PITTSBURG  BRICK  PLANT. 


PITTSBURG’S  Canadian-born  citizens  are  found  well  to 
the  front  in  all  mercantile,  industrial  and  professional 
walks.  Former  residents  of  Nova  Scotia  in  particular 
have  won  an  enviable  reputation  in  these  lines  here,  and  the 
clayworking  business  presents  a  prominent  example  in  the 
person  of  Mr.  R.  B.  Mackintosh,  proprietor  of  the  Pittsburg 
Building,  Tunnel  and  Fire  Brick  Co.,  with  offices  in  the  Cones¬ 
toga  building  and  works  located  at  Gratztown,  Pa. 

The  plant  which  Mr.  Mackintosh  has  developed  has  had  a 
varied  experience  and  nomenclature.  Years  ago  it  was  oper¬ 
ated  by  a  concern  known  as  the  Sewickley  Brick  &  Stone  com¬ 
pany.  Then  it  was  taken  in  hand  by  the  Freeport  Clay  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company,  and  still  later  was  operated  by  the  E.  A. 
Humphries  Brick  Company.  Mr.  Mackintosh  took  hold  of  the 
plant  three  years  ago,  more  with  a  view  of  opening  up  an 
approach  to  a  coal  property  lying  behind  it  than  of  making  a 


R.  B.  Mackintosh,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


serious  business  enterprise  out  of  it,  but  under  his  thrifty 
management  the  plant  has  developed  until  it  is  now  one  of  the 
most  prominent  in  this  territory.  Its  capacity  is  25,000  a  day, 
and  30  men  are  employed.  Most  of  these  are  men  of  family 
so  that  quite  a  colony  is  centered  around  the  plant.  Mr.  Mack¬ 
intosh’s  well  known  fondness  for  children  led  him  to  have  one 
of  the  pictures  taken  which  is  herewith  presented — “the  deni¬ 
zens  of  my  place,”  as  he  jocularly  calls  the  group. 

Most  of  the  plant’s  tunnel  product  is  sold  to  the  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  Railway.  Mr.  Mackintosh  sold  to  the  company  1,000,- 
000  brick  for  its  No.  1  tunnel  at  Wheeling,  just  completed, 
and  is  now  furnishing  his  first  100,000  ordered  for  the  com¬ 
pany’s  tunnel  near  Claysville,  Pa.,  which  will  require  2,000,000 
brick.  The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  is  also  a  large  purchaser  of  his 
paving  product  for  use  around  its  stations.  Near  Layton, 
Pa.,  about  ten  miles  from  the  plant  at  Gratztown,  Mr.  Mack- 
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intosh  owns  a  fine  clay  bank  from  which  he  obtains  the 
material  for  his  fire  brick. 

Mr.  Mackintosh  has  just  returned  from  a  visit  to  his  old 
home  in  Halifax.  In  a  chat  with  the  correspondent  of  The 
Clay-Worker  concerning  the  remarkable  longevity  of  the 
inhabitants  of  that  section  of  Canada,  he  remarked: 

“The  people  of  Nova  Scotia  live  long  because  they  know 
how  to  live  well.  The  trouble  with  people  down  here,  and 
the  clayworking  business  is  no  exception — is  that  men  try 
to  take  on  their  shoulders  the  burden  of  too  many  side  ven¬ 
tures.  They  lose  money  or  break  down  in  health,  and  then 
they  cannot  even  take  care  properly  of  their  original  business. 
We  are  seeing  the  effects  of  this  in  our  business  right  along. 

As  for  me,  I  long  ago  resolved  that  I  wouldn’t  run  myself 

into  the  grave  any  faster  than  I  had  to.  When  I  find  that  I 

am  getting  more  business  on  my  shoulders  than  I  can  attend 

to,  I  stop  and  unload.  I’m  convinced  that,  in  the  long  run, 
such  a  course  is  wisest  in  every  way.” 

Application  for  a  charter  of  incorporation  for  his  company 
has  been  made  this  week  by  Mr.  McIntosh.  The  incorporators 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

WESTERN  PENNSYLVANIA  BRICK  AND  BUILDING 

NEWS. 

HE  BRICK  BUSINESS  is  jogging  along 
steadily  in  Pittsburg  and  vicinity,  and  nearly 
all  of  the  yards  have  all  they  can  do,  but 
there  are  no  pyrotechnics  in  the  way  of  a 
boom.  Of  course,  as  everybody  knows,  there 
is  an  unusual  amount  of  building  going  on 
in  Pittsburg  and  its  immediate  vicinity  just  at  present,  and 
some  of  the  jobs  are  of  extraordinary  magnitude,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  this  territory  is  almost  crowded  with  brickmaking 
plants  so  that  the  supply,  if  anything,  is  even  a  little  ahead 
of  the  demand.  In  fact,  it  is  a  matter  of  frequent  comment 
among  brickmakers  here  now,  that"  conditions  in  Pittsburg 
are  rapidly  settling  down  into  a  survival  of  the  fittest. 
Despite  the  general  good  times  prevailing  in  the  trade,  and 
the  industry  manifested  everywhere,  it  is  a  fact  that  within 
the  last  three  years  local  yards  having  a  combined  capacity 


General  View  of  the  Factory  of  the  Pittsburg  Building,  Tunnel  and  Fire  Brick  Company. 


are  R.  B.  McIntosh,  M.  L.  McIntosh  and  S.  C.  McIntosh,  the 
last  two  respectively  the  wife  and  sister  of  the  first.  “A  very 
close  corporation,  you  see,”  as  Mr.  McIntosh  jocularly  re¬ 
marked  to  the  Clay-Worker’s  representative.  The  subject  of 
the  company  is  set  forth  as  “the  mining  of  clay,  silica,  ganis- 
ter,  rocks  and  other  stone;  the  manufacture  therefrom  and  the 
marketing  of  building,  tunnel,  fire  and  other  kinds  of  brick, 
tile,  sewer-pipe  and  other  product  from  rock  or  clay.” 

Mr.  McIntosh,  after  a  visit  of  inspection  to  the  plant  this 
week  says  he  intends  further  to  remodel  and  improve  it  by 
the  substitution  of  new  machinery  for  much  of  the  present 
epuipment  which  he  finds  too  weak  and  inadequate  to  properly 
take  care  of  the  work  placed  on  it. 


Within  thirty  days  every  business  street  in  Muskogee,  I. 
T„  will  be  paved  with  brick.  Only  a  few  blocks  of  this  work 
is  still  to  be  done.  A  year  ago  there  was  not  a  paved  street 
in  Muskogee,  and  it  was  no  uncommon  sight  to  see  a  team 
and  wagon  stuck  in  the  mud. 


of  300,000  daily  have  gone  out  of  business.  Prominent  among 
these,  for  example,  is  the  American  Clay  Yards,  which  form¬ 
erly  operated  three  plants  respectively  at  Oakland,  Dixmont 
and  Squirrel  Hill,  with  a  combined  capacity  of  100,000,  but 
which  for  two  years  have  not  turned  a  wheel.  Only  recently 
the  J.  M.  Rumbaugh  Brick  Co.,  who  have  been  in  business 
here  for  years,  with  plants  at  Irwin,  Pitcairn  and  Rumbaugh 
Station  in  the  county,  have  gone  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver 
and  their  plants  will  be  offered  for  sale  on  Friday,  Oct.  6. 
The1  old  plant  of  the  Sharpsburg  Brick  and  Stone  Company 
was  offered  at  receiver’s  sale.  It  has  a  capacity  of  30,000. 

These  inactivities  and  failures,  however,  are  not  to  be 
taken  in  any  way  as  an  indication  that  there  is  anything 
wrong  with  the  brick  business  in  this  territory.  Their  causes 
are  readily  attributable  to  about  two  facts.  One  is  that  a  num¬ 
ber  of  men  here  have  gone  into  the  brick  business  simply 
as  a  side  issue  to  some  other  business,  and  in  the  effort  to 
ride  two  horses  at  once  tney  have  fallen  in  between.  The 
other  reason,  and  pernaps  the  more  important  one,  is  that 


the  time  has  come  in  Pittsburg  when  about  the  only  building 
brick  yards  that  stand  a  fair  show  for  existence  are  those 
that  are  located  within  the  well-defined  area  of  building 
activity.  Many  of  the  yards  that  have  gone  under  recently 
have  done  so  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  were  trying  to 
do  business  at  too  long  a  range. 

Perhaps  to  the  two  reasons  given  there  should  also 
be  added  a  third — the  inability  or  the  lack  of  foresight  in 
getting  practical  brick  men  to  manage  plants.  This  complaint 
is  met  with  everywhere  throughout  th's  territory,  but  pre¬ 
sumably  it  is  just  as  common  everywhere  else. 

The  Boyd  Hill  Brick  company,  W.  R.  Hersperger,  manager, 
now  has  40  men  at  work  and  is  turning  out  about  36,000  brick 
daily.  Mr.  Hersperger  reports  a  good  business. 

The  price  for  building  brick  in  Pittsburg  just  now  aver¬ 
ages  about  $7.  Of  course  this  is  not  as  much  as  the  manu¬ 
facturers  would  like  to  see,  but  they  are  content  for  the 
present  and  few  of  them  have  any  kicks  to  make.  Among  the 
many  building  operations  going  on  here  at  present,  three  have 
been  of  such  magnitude  as  to  give  most  all  of  the  yards  a 
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are  among  those  who  have  disposed  of  some  of  their  product 
to  the  Carnegie  Library,  the  Technical  Institute  and  the  South 
Side  warehouses. 

John  M.  Strouss,  of  Knox,  Strouss  &  Bragdon,  large  deal¬ 
ers  in  lime,  cement  and  brick,  report  a  good  local  business 
confined  to  small  contracts.  “We  have  fought  shy  of  large 
contracts  this  year,”  said  Mr.  Strouss,  “because  they  have 
almost  uniformly  been  handled  at  a  very  narrow  margin  of 
profit  and  consequently  at  considerable  risk.” 

The  West  &  McLean  Brick  company,  of  Allegheny,  is  in  the 
hands  of  a  receiver.  The  members  of  the  firm  are  Joseph  A. 
West,  R,  C.  McLean  and  L.  F.  Darrell. 

The  plant  of  the  defunct  Volan  Clay  Manufacturing  Co. 
at  New  Castle,  Pa.,  which  was  recently  sold,  is  to  be  operated 
on  a  larger  scale  than  ever.  The  capital  of  the  reorganized 
company  is  $15,000.  Improved  machinery  will  be  installed, 
which  will  make  the  capacity  of  the  plant  60,000  bricks  daily. 
Thirty  men  will  be  employed. 

The  Belington  Brick  Co.,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $25,000 
has  been  incorporated  to  do  business  at  Belington,  West  Va. 


Mr.  Mackintosh  and  a  Group  of  His  Workmen  and  Visitors. 


chance  to  dispose  of  some  of  their  output.  They  are  the 
new  Carnegie  Institute,  which  is  using  about  10,000,000  brick; 
the  huge  South  Side  warehouses,  requiring  18,000,000,  and 
the  Technical  Institute,  using  about  6,000,000. 

Sankey  Bros.,  who  last  January  leased  the  Keeling  plant 
adjoining  their  own  at  2112  Carson  street,  on  the  South  Side,' 
are  now  turning  out  from  their  combined  yards  80,000  brick 
a  day.  The  Keeling  plant  when  they  took  it  was  about  com¬ 
pletely  worn  out,  even  its  clay  bank  being  exhausted.  At  an 
expenditure  of  $15,000,  Sankey  Bros,  have  made  an  up-to-date 
plant  of  it,  installing  among  other  new  equipments,  a  Martin 
machine  for  wire  cut  brick.  The  capacity  of  the  plant  is 
now  25,000.  Hitherto  the  Sankey  Bros,  output  had  been 
entirely  sand  finish,  but  with  the  acquisition  of  the  Keeling 
plant  they  quickly  saw  their  opportunity  to  compete  in  the 
wire  cut  variety,  and  took  advantage  of  it.  Their  business 
in  this  line  of  brick  has  amply  justified  their  course.  Besides 
their  plant  for  sand  finish  brick  on  the  South  Side,  Sankey 
Bros,  also  operate  a  similar  plant  in  the  East  End.  They 


The  incorporators  are  James  M.  Coffman,  John  A.  Crislip, 
John  I.  Alexander  and  W.  Frank  Stout,  all  of  Clarksburg, 
West  Va.  Belington  is  one  or  the  greatest  railroad  centers 
for  its  size  of  any  town  in  the  country.  Nine  roads  center 
there,  as  it  is  a  distributing  point  between  the  north  and  the 
south.  The  facilities  for  shipping  afforded  the  new  brick 
company  therefore  are  great. 

The  Novelty  Brick  &  Coal  Company,  of  Newcomerstown, 
Ohio,  has  been  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  $10,000, 
by  R.  F.  Denison,  A.  J.  Sperry,  C.  C.  Owens,  F.  S.  Whitecomb 
and  C.  C.  Dewstol,  all  of  Newcomerstown. 

The  Harbison-Walker  company  is  furnishing  new  linings 
for  the  Edgar  Thompson  and  Homestead  plants  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation.  They  have  opened  a  Chicago  office 
to  look  after  western  sales  of  Pompeiian  building  brick.  C. 
J.  Henderson,  formerly  of  the  Pittsburg  office  is  in  charge. 
The  Chicago  office  also  looks  after  the  sale  of  the  company’s 
Portsmouth  product,  the  demand  for  which  is  good  and  is 
rapidly  increasing  as  the  various  brands  grow  in  popularity. 
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The  company’s  output  of  building  brick  from  the  Pittsburg 
and  other  Western  Pennsylvania  works  is  all  booked  for 
shipment.  The  demand  for  the  company’s  blast  furnace  and 
stove  lining  brick  is  better  than  for  some  months  past.  Heavy 
orders  for  immediate  shipment  of  coke  oven  brick  are  booked. 

Hon.  J.  B.  Hammond,  of  Bolivar,  Pa.,  was  in  Pittsburg 
this  week  closing  several  large  contracts  for  the  Reese-Ham- 
mond  Fire  Brick  Co.,  of  Bolivar  and  Garfield,  Pa.  Mr.  Ham¬ 
mond  reports  business  good  and  picking  up  rapidly.  The 
company’s  plants,  he  says,  are  working  to  their  full  capac¬ 
ities.  They  are  filling  several  large  orders  for  blast  furnace 
and  stove-lining  brick,  and  are  selling  all  the  pavers  and  culls 
they  can  accumulate.  F.  A.  C. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

KANSAS  CITY  BRICK  AND  BUILDING  NEWS. 


SPITE  OF  the  fact  that  September  had  a  cou¬ 
ple  of  rainy  weeks,  in  which  there  could  be 
little  building  operations,  unless  operations 
were  far  enough  advanced  to  enable  workmen 
to  work  under  roof,  the  building  permits  for 
the  month  amounted  to  nearly  $540, GOO  more 
than  they  did  the  same  month  of  last  year. 
This  increase  was  largely  caused  by  the  per¬ 
mit  being  taken  out  for  ihe  new  Long  building,  which  is  to 
be  a  fourteen  story  structure.  The  total  value  of  permits  for 
the  month  was  $1, 399,045,  and  of  this  amount  $1,000,300  was 
for  brick  structures,  forty  in  number.  September  of  last  year 
the  total  value  of  buildings  for  which  permits  were  issued 
were  $859,145. 

The  fact  that  there  was  nearly  half  a  month  of  rain  in 
September  will  make  October  a  bigger  building  month  than 
usual,  it  is  thought.  All  contractors  are  said  to  be  busy, 
and  there  is  much  work  now  under  plans,  which  will  develop 
a  little  later,  and  a  good  open  winter  here  will  find  more 
building  under  way  throughout  the  entire  season  than  was 
under  way  last  year.  The  builders  are  not  losing  nearly  as, 
much  time  here,  of  late  years,  as  they  formerly  did,  there  not 
being  many  weeks  out  of  the  ordinary  winter  when  they  can¬ 
not  work,  if  they  only  use  good  judgment  in  getting  the 
part  of  the  building  most  exposed  to  the  weather  completed 
during  the  warm  spells. 

There  is  very  little  going  on  here  in  the  way  of  brick  pav¬ 
ing.  The  same  old  conditions  hold  good,  and  as  long  as  the 
city  authorities  will  not  specify  what  quality  of  brick  is  to  be 
used,  there  is  no  need  of  the  makers  of  good  brick  trying  for 
that  kind  of  work,  for  they  cannot  put  good  brick  in  at  the 
price  of  poor  brick. 

In  Kansas  City,  Kas.,  there  is  a  test  case  being  made  on 
the  new  plan  of  letting  paving  contracts,  the  tax  bill  plan 
having  succeeded  the  bond  proposition.  If  there  is  a  favor¬ 
able  opinion  on  this  new  plan  there  will  be  a  good  deal  of 
paving  to  let  over  there,  and  a  good  deal  of  business  to  be 
booked. 

There  has  been  a  great  picking  up  in  the  demand  for 
pavers  during  the  past  month.  Cities  which  have  been  dick¬ 
ering  along  all  summer,  are  now  getting  anxious  to  have  their 
paving  all  done  at  once.  There  will  be  some  big  contracts  let 
within  the  next  two  weeks,  and  the  month  will  show  up  well 
all  the  way  through. 

There  is  a  growing  demand  for  paving  blocks,  and  a  pros¬ 
pect  that  they  will  take  the  place  of  brick  nearly  altogether. 
The  fact  that  there  is  a  larger  surface  to  the  wearing  edge, 
as  compared  with  the  regular  brick,  is  a  point  which  seems 
to  appeal  to  the  city  engineers. 

A  salesman  for  one  of  the  leading  brick  companies  of  this 
section  remarKed  to-day  that  he  visited  a  city  a  few  days 
ago  where  a  good  deal  of  their  brick  had  been  used  in  paving 
and  the  mayor  informed  him  that  all  the  contractors  had  been 
telling  him  that  they  could  not  get  that  particular  brick  any 


longer,  as  the  company  had  run  out  of  shale.  It  was  evident 
that  the  contractors  were  trying  to  place  some  inferior  or 
less  known  brand.  It  would  be  a  good  thing  for  some  of  these 
brick  companies  who  have  a  reputation  for  paving  brick  to 
prepare  a  good  list  of  photographs,  and  have  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Clay'-Worker  write  up  their  plant,  telling  what 
quantity  of  shale  they  have  ahead  of  them,  how  many  brick 
they  can  turn  out,  etc.,  and  then  see  that  a  copy  of  the  paper 
is  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  proper  man  in  each  city  where 
paving  is  being  done.  If  the  contractor  is  inclined  to  then 
work  against  the  brick,  the  marked  copy  should  let  the  proper 
official  know  they  were  on  earth,  and  would  be  for  the  number 
of  years  the  shale  mentioned  would  last. 

The  building  at  1014  Walnut  street  which  has  been  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  Wakefield  Mantel  and  Tile  Company  for  the  last 
seventeen  years  has  been  leased  to  another  concern.  The 
Wakefield  company  has  announced  a  closing  out  sale  of  their 
entire  stock  in  order  to  vacate  by  January  1.  They  were 
unable  to  find  a  suitable  store  room  in  the  proper  location 
and  will  have  to  wait  until  a  building  is  erected  for  them. 

The  Dwyer  Brick  Co.,  of  this  city,  has  been  using  gas  for 
burning  brick  for  about  a  week.  This  is  a  new  thing  with 
them,  and  they  have  watched  the  difference  in  cost  very 
closely,  and  figure  that  with  gas  at  10  cents  per  1,000  feet, 
the  price  they  have  to  pay,  they  .can  burn  brick  for  about 
25  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  using  cord  wood  and  coal.  Then, 
they  have  a  much  larger  market  for  the  brick,  for  they  can 
now  sell  as  Kansas  gas  burned  brick,  for  which  there 
is  a  splendid  demand. 

The  specification  for  gas  burned  brick  is  becoming  very 
common  now,  and  the  men  who  demand  this  kind  of  brick 
say  they  do  so  because  there  is  no  waste.  There  are  no  brick 
bats,  everything  comes  to  them  in  good  shape  to  go  into  a 
wall. 

The  Hydraulic  Pressed  Brick  Co.  has  shut  down  a  part  of 
its  machinery  on  account  of  having  too  many  brick  on  hand. 
The  gas  belt  competition  has  been  so  keen  this  year  that  they 
have  not  had  the  expected  sale  of  their  common  brick,  and  it 
is  said  that  in  future  they  will  devote  less  attention  to  com¬ 
mon,  and  make  more  face  brick.  They  also  have  a  big  stock 
of  face  brick  on  hands,  however. 

Lyle  &  Haynes  have  just  put  in  a  new  brick  plant  in  this 
city,  near  Second  and  Highland.  It  is  a  new  plant  through¬ 
out,  and  includes  a  Reppel  kiln.  Mr.  Lyle  has  been  operating 
a  stone  quarry  at  that  point,  and  when  the  stone  is  taken  out 
it  leaves  a  fine  bed  of  shale,  so  the  new  company  will  use  up 
the  shale  thus  brought  to  the  surface. 

Louis  Reppel  has  recently  placed  one  of  his  patent  kilns 
with  the  Brunswick  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  in  Brunswick,  Mo. 

The  Flanagan  Bros.  Mfg.  Co.  has  decided  to  put  in  a  dry 
pressed  brick  machine,  and  will  in  future  devote  the  larger 
part  of  their  attention  to  turning  out  face  brick,  and  will 
reduce  their  output  of  common  brick.  They  have  ordered  a 
shipment  of  fire  clay  and  will  use  it  in  making  a  mottled 
brick. 

The  Eadie  Builders  Supply  Co.  is  reporting  a  very  heavy 
business  at  this  time.  They  are  getting  in  about  a  half  mil¬ 
lion  brick  per  week,  most  of  them  from  Kansas,  but  many 
from  Ohio  and  other  States. 

The  Pittsburg  Brick  Co.  reports  the  plant  in  Pittsburg 
working  all  the  hours  it  possibly  can  now,  and  turning  out 
more  brick  than  they  ever  have  before.  They  have  been 
rushed  with  orders  for  some  time. 

The  Cleveland  Trinidad  Paving  Co.  has  put  up  its  new 
plant  at  Twentieth  and  Forest,  and  is  now  putting  down 
paving  on  the  contracts  recently  secured.  J.  D.  Smith,  the 
manager  of  this  company,  is  a  well  known  brick  man,  being 
also  manager  of  the  Missouri-Kansas  Brick  &  Material  Co. 

The  Diamond  Brick  &  Tile  Co.  has  purchased  a  35-acre 
tract  lying  just  south  of  Arcadia,  Kas.,  on  which  they  will 
build  a  plant. 

The  Hastings  Brick  &  Tile  Co.  has  been  incorporated  in 
Hastings,  Okla.,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $10,000,  by  Fred  Plag- 
man,  Fred  Cassel  and  others.  K.  A.  W. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

WITH  THE  CANADIAN  CLAYWORKERS. 


A  Busy,  Prosperous  Year  and  Prospects  for  a  Large  Conven¬ 
tion  at  Hamilton,  Ont.,  In  December. 


LAST  YEARLY  MEETING  of  the  Ontario 
Clay  Workers’  Association  was  held  Decem¬ 
ber  7th  and  8th,  1904,  at  Waterloo,  Ont.  Many 
good  papers  were  read,  especially  that  by 
Prof.  Miller,  of  the  Ontario  Bureau  of  Mines, 
on  the  Origin  of  Clays  and  their  Characteris¬ 
tics.  The  Professor  went  into  the  matter 
thoroughly  and  gave  a  very  interesting  talk. 
A  very  enjoyable  banquet  was  given  by  Bech¬ 
tel  Bros.,  at  the  Hotel  Zimmermann,  at  which 
about  one  hundred  members  participated. 

This  year’s  meeting  will  be  held  in  the  city  of  Hamilton, 
Ont.  Hamilton  is  situated  at  the  head  of  Lake  Ontario  and 


try  since  the  organization  of  the  Ont.  C.  W.  A.  This  year 
Prof.  Baker  visited  nearly  all  of  the  brick  yards  in  Ontario, 
getting  data  for  the  issue  of  a  report  to  the  Government  on 
what  is  necessary  for  the  betterment  of  he  industry  in  this 
province. 

CANADIAN  CLAYWORKERS  PROSPEROUS. 

The  clay  trade  has  been  exceedingly  active  this  year.  In 
the  writer’s  own  town  (Waterloo,  Ont.,)  and  the  adjacent 
town  of  Berlin,  there  have  been  about  12  millions  of  brick 
used  this  year,  mostly  in  the  building  of  residences,  but  sev¬ 
eral  large  warehouses  and  business  blocks  have  gone  up. 
Most  of  the  bricks  for  these  buildings  were  furnished  by 
Messrs.  Bechtel  Bros.,  of  Waterloo,  whose  yard  has  been  rushed 
to  its  highest  capacity.  They  have  installed  a  new  100  h.  p. 
Corliss  engine  into  their  power  plant  besides  two  steam 
pumps  and  a  Dakin  Heater.  This  has  materially  increased 
their  brick  output. 

The  Bechtels  also  report  a  good  year  in  the  brickmaking 
machinery  business,  having  sold  many  outfits  in  Canada  and 
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has  many  yards.  That  of  the  Aberdeen  Brick  Works  is  prob¬ 
ably  the  most  interesting  in  the  city.  They  manufacture  stiff 
mud  brick  on  a  J.  D.  F&te  machine,  using  a  J.  D.  Fate  dis¬ 
integrator,  Fate  combined  machine  and  Fate  automatic 
sidecutter.  They  use  a  Pittsburg  direct  heat  dryer  for 
these  brick,  which  dries  them  in  about  36  hours.  They  also 
run  a  Hercules  Senior  soft  mud  machine  and  dry  the  pro¬ 
duct  on  an  open  air  rack  and  pallet  yard.  They  burn  their 
brick  in  permanent  up-draft  kilns.  The  yard  is  well  worth 
visiting  and  Mr.  Beven,  the  manager  of  the  plant,  will  be  glad 
to  show  visitors  to  the  convention,  around  the  plant. 

The  date  of  the  Hamilton  meeting  has  not  as  yet  been  de¬ 
cided  upon  but  it  will  probably  be  held  sometime  about  the 
middle  of  December.  The  visiting  brickmanufacturer  is  as¬ 
sured  of  a  hearty  welcome,  and  a,  good  time  as  well  as  an 
instructive  one.  Lectures  will  be  given  by  Prof.  Miller  and 
Prof.  Baker,  both  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  besides  many  talks 
on  practical  points  in  the  manufacture  of  clay  goods.  The 
Bureau  of  Mines  have  taken  a  great  interest  in  the  clay  indus- 


a  number  in  the  United  States.  Messrs.  M.  Ott.  &  Son,  of  Ber¬ 
lin,  are  at  present  putting  in  a  Bechtel  Dryer.  They  hope  to 
get  it  finished  so  they  need  not  stop  work  when  the  frost 
comes.  These  people  report  a  good  year,  having  not  a  brick 
on  the  yard  at  the  present  time. 

The  new  Waterloo  brick  yard,  that  of  Messrs.  W.  Collard 
&  Son,  did  not  get  started  until  late  in  the  year  and  conse¬ 
quently  did  not  turn  out  very  many  brick,,  but  they  are  of 
good  quality  and  we  trust  that  next  year  they  will  be  in  posi¬ 
tion  to  turn  out  a  good  output.  They  are  using  Bechtel  ma¬ 
chinery. 

Trade  in  Canada  has  been  exceptionally  good  this  year. 
The  immense  crop  in  the  West  is  having  a  good  effect  and 
all  industries  are  going  ahead  at  a  rapid  pace.  We  are  look¬ 
ing  forward  to  an  immense  development  in  1906. 

Good  facilities  for  exhibiting  machinery  at  the  convention 
will  be  offered  and  it  is  hoped  that  American  manufacturers 
of  clayworking  machinery  will  take  advantage  of  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  show  their  goods  in  Canada.  We  also  hope  to  have 
with  us  some  of  the  clay-workers  of  the  United  States.  The 
secretary,  Mr.  C.  H.  Bechtel,  Waterloo,  Ont.,  will  be  glad  to 
furnish  any  information  he  can. 
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NEW  BRICK  YARDS  IN  PHILADELPHIA, 


THE  TWO  ABLE  sons  of  Joseph  L.  Siner  are  breaking 
ground  on  Nicetown  Road,  at  the  corner  of  K.  St., 
preparatory  to  thd  erection  of  a  new  plant. 

Mr.  Siner,  Sr.,  whose  plant  was  recently  destroyed  by 
fire,  is  slowly  recovering  irom  a  serious  attack  of  nervous 
prostration.  He  has  not  yet  been  able  to  secure  a  suitable 
piece  of  ground — but  as  soon  as  possible,  is  desirous  of  con¬ 
tinuing  business. 

I 

THE  NORTH  PHILADELPHIA  BRICK  WORKS. 

This  plant  is  situated  at  Bristol  and  Second  streets,  and 
looks  what  it  really  is — a  well  equipped  plant — entirely  under 
cover,  so  that  work  may  be  continued  the  year  round.  The 
plant  was  constructed  the  latter  part  of  May  and  the  yard  was 
in  operation  the  fore  part  of  July.  They  cover  about  forty- 
six  acres  of  ground  and  are  apparently  rushing  things  in 
a  business  way. 

Their  two  Martin  machines  will  turn  out  20,000,000  bricks 
per  year— all  varieties  of  building  brick.  They  have  a  pipe 
dryer,  Cable  transmitter  and  eight  kilns  with  a  capacity  of 
2,400,000. 

William  Kelley,  the  owner  of  the  yard,  although  a  lawyer 
by  profession,  has  turned  his  attention 
before  to  the  manufacture  of  bricks, 
having  a  plant  at  Frankford  also. 
t.  b.  m’avoy  &  SONS. 

This  well  known  yard,  although 
suffering  from  a  scarcity  of  bricks,  is 
thoroughly  awake  and  alive. 

They  have  six  kilns  and  are  emp¬ 
tying  the  last  one,  at  present.  They 
have  not  lost  a  day  all  through  the 
summer,  wnich  considering  the  break¬ 
downs  that  are  liable  to  occur  now  and 
then,  is  a  fine  record. 

Their  Martin  machine  turns  out 
8,000,000  bricks  a  year,  and  they  need 
to  turn  them  out  to  fill  some  of  their 
large  contracts.  The  largest  of  these 
calls  for  2,000,000  hard  bricks  and 
300,000  stretcher,  at  Bondinot  and  Alle¬ 
gheny  Ave.  They  also  have  orders  for 
a  large  store  house  at  the  corner  of 
Trenton  avenue  and  Butler  street,  a 
mill  at  Frankford,  corner  of  Orchard 
and  Church  streets,  and  for  forty  two- 
story  houses  in  Richmond.  They 

have,  we  are  told,  sufficient  orders  to  keep  them  busy  through 
the  winter.  Another  contract  at  Broad  and  Wallace  streets 
calls  for  fancy  round  corner  bricks. 

The  Bell  telephone  work  from  Philadelphia  to  Bristol  com¬ 
pletes  the  list  of  large  contracts. 

At  any  rate  there  is  no  leisure  time  in  sight,  and  they  have 
our  hearty  good-will. 

HAND  YARDS. 

That  of  Christopher  Kelley,  Sixth  street,  below  Tioga, 
boasts  of  three  kilns,  stacked  34  high,  capacity  125,000  each. 
The  work  continues  from  about  March  18th  to  November 
9th  or  10th  if  the  weather  is  at  all  possible.  The  clay  is  all 
hauled  to  the  yard  from  convenient  distances,  and  has  been 
for  the  past  eighteen  years.  From  1,800,000  to  2,000,000  red 
building  bricks  are  turned  out  yearly. 

The  brick  manufacturers,  while  satisfied  with  the  press  of 
orders,  yet  insist  that  bricks  are  not  bringing  enough  money. 
With  the  present  demand,  bricks  should  be  bringing  higher 
prices.  Strange  and  unfortunate  fatality  that  the  boom  in 
the  building  line  should  take  place  after  prices  of  bricks  had 
been  settled. 


EDWARD  DOUGHERTY  S  YARD. 

Fifth  and  Rising  Sun  Lane  is  merely  a  step  off  the  trolley 
line.  It  is  merely  a  temporary  yard,  for  Mr.  Dougherty  hopes 
soon  to  find  more  space.  At  present  the  bricks  are  stacked 
thirty-two  high  in  a  “Clamp,”  the  capacity  of  which  is  40,000. 
They  will  turn  out  this  year  about  300,000  bricks — building 
and  paving  brick. 

Mr.  Dougherty  has  only  been  occupying  this  space  of 
ground  since  April  Gth  and  intends  in  the  fall  to  build  a  kiln 
instead  of  “Clamp.” 

The  yarci  at  Fifth  and  Bristol,  formerly  owned  and  run 
by  John  Coyle,  has  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  brother 
since  the  decease  of  the  former  on  July  Gth.  While  the  lat¬ 
ter  is  not  particularly  fascinated  with  the  brick  business, 
yet  he  is  overcoming,  gradually,  the  obstacles  naturally  pre¬ 
senting  themselves  to  a  “new-comer”  and  without  doubt,  will 
see  bright  daylight  ere  long. 

The  yard  possesses  two  kilns  with  a  capacity  of  100,000 
and  150,000  respectively — stacking  them  thirty  high. 

The  clay  is  all  tempered  by  horse  power,  then  wheeled  in 
close  range,  and  while  one  brother  is  making  the  bricks  the 
other  is  placing  them. 


Win.  Kelley’s  New  Building  Brick  Plant. 


The  ground  is  370  by  227  feet,  and  turns  out  700,000  bricks 
yearly. 

ESSIG  &  MYERS. 

Have  their  brick  yard  on  Second  street,  above  Butler, 
and  as  the  correspondent  of  The  Clay-Worker  had  been  mak¬ 
ing  short  cuts  and  long  strides  through  drive  yards,  across 
railroad  tracks  and  over  fences — time  and  breath  were  com¬ 
ing  out  even.  Mr.  Essig  was  enjoying  his  noon  hour,  but, 
good  nature  seemed  to  be  his  general  disposition  and  he  gave 
of  it  freely  and  generously. 

The  yard  turns  out  anywhere  from  800,000  to  900,000 
bricks  per  year,  the  two  kilns  having  a  capacity  of  115,000 
each — stackeu  thirty  high. 

With  a  hearty  “thank  you”  and  a  hasty  good-bye,  the  crav¬ 
ing  brought  about  by  luncheon  hour  caused  a  rush  for  the  car 
bound  in  the  direction  of  the  commissary. 

The  George  Carnell  Brick  Machine  Co.  report  a  fairly  good 
year.  In  addition  to  a  generous  local  trade,  they  have  re¬ 
ceived  a  number  of  orders  from  foreign  points;  Venezuela 
has  been  added  to  their  order  book,  a  considerable  shipment 
having  been  sent  there.  Carnell  brick  machinery  has  long 
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I  ein  used  extensively  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  they  now  have 
in  prospect  a  desirable  order  for  San  Francisco. 

Thomas  B.  McAvoy,  one  of  the  pioneer  brick  manufactur¬ 
ers  of  Philadelphia  and  an  ex-president  of  the  National 
Brick  Manufacturers’  Association,  is  at  the  time  of  writing, 
dangerously  ill,  in  fact  hovering  on  the  brink  of  death.  He 
recently  submitted  to  an  operation  of  a  serious  character, 
and  while  it  is  hoped  that  his  fine  physique  and  great  will 
power  will  enable  him  to  recover,  the  surgeon  at  the  Methodist 
Hospital,  where  he  is  being  cared  for,  admits  that  he  is  in  a 
serious  condition.  M.  E.  Lockington. 


A  CENSUS  OF  FIREPROOF  BUILDINGS. 


A  GOOD  DEAL  OF  discussion  arose  out  of  the  recent 
great  fire  in  Baltimore  over  the  question  whether  there 
is  really  such  a  thing  as  a  fireproof  building.  The 
expert  opinion;  which  naturally  was  the  court  of  last  resort, 
gave  the  decision  in  favor  of  the  affirmative.  At  all  events, 
the  New  York  Fire  Insurance  Exchange,  which  ought  to  know 
something  about  it,  not  only  says  there  are  fireproof  buildings, 
but  counts  up  no  less  than  2,9G8  of  them  in  various  cities  of 
the  country.  The  census  does  not  include  school  houses, 
libraries,  court  houses  or  other  public  buildings,  or  private 


residences.  Of  the  total  number  of  fireproof  structures,  1,502, 


a  little  more  than  half,  are  in 
are  distributed  as  follows: 

New  York  City. 

The  others 

Boston  . 

265 

Milwaukee . 

.  32 

Buffalo  . 

86 

Newark . 

.  45 

Chicago  . 

298 

New  Orleaus  .  . . 

.  10 

Cincinnati  . 

51 

Philadelphia  .  . . 

.  166 

Cleveland  . 

48 

Pittsburg  . 

.  100 

Detroit . 

8 

Providence  . 

.  23 

Indianapolis . 

10 

Rochester  . 

.  46 

Jersey  City,  Hoboken,  etc. 

28 

San  Francisco  .  . 

.  40 

Louisville  . 

14 

St.  Louis . 

.  190 

Strange  to  say,  no  report  was  made  from  Baltimore,  and 
several  smaller  cities  having  modern  structures  ordinarily 
classed  as  fireproof  are  not  on  the  exchange  list;  but,  con¬ 
sidering  the  fact  that  the  fireproof  building  has  been  made 
possible  by  steel-frame  construction,  and  that  this  form  of 
building  has  come  into  use  only  within  the  last  fifteen  years 
or  so,  the  total  number  of  buildings  that  fire  insurance  men 
classify  as  fireproof  is  somewhat  impressive.  The  day  of  the 
large,  and  still  more  the  lofty,  buildings  constructed  even  in 
small  part  of  inflammable  material  is  plainly  over,  at  least 


in  the  larger  cities,  which  are  the  only  ones  in  which  such 
are  really  necessary.  As  the  older  office  and  other  buildings 
are  being  rapidly  superseded  by  the  newer  form  of  construc¬ 
tion,  it  will  not  be  many  years  before  the  business  sections 
of  large  American  cities  will  be  in  a  postion  to  laugh  at  the 
“fire  fiend.” — Exchange. 


Written  for  Tiie  Clay-Worker. 

THE  ECONOMICAL  GENERATION  AND  USE  OF  STEAM 

ON  BRICKYARDS. 

0  LONG  AS  fuel  is  an  object,  modern  appli¬ 
ances  for  the  generation  and  use  of  steam  are 
just  as  essential  to  the  clayworker  as  modern 
machines  for  working  clay.” — Editorial  com¬ 
ment  in  September  Clay-Worker. 

THE  ENGINEER. 

In  taking  the  foregoing  quotation  for  our 
text  it  is  thought  that  the  discussion  of  a  few 
points  relative  to  the  economical  generation  of  steam  will 
prove  interesting  and,  mayhap,  instructive  to  many  of  the 
Clay-Worker  readers.  In  the  majority  of  the  medium  and 
smaller  sized  brick  factories  throughout  the  United  States 
and  Canada  the  supervising  attendant  of  the  steam  plant  is 

usually  an  engineer  (?)  whose  princi¬ 
pal  qualifications  for  his  position  in 
the  order  of  their  rated  importance 
are:  1.  Low  wages;  2.  Ability  to 

open  and  shut  valves  without  wrecking 
the  engine  or  ripping  apart  steam 
pipes;  and,  3.  Capacity  for  endless 
tinkering.  It  takes,  of  course,  some 
innate  capability  to  do  even  these 
things  well;  and  no  slur  is  intended  to 
be  cast  on  this  class  of  men  who  are 
generally  loyal,  bright,  and  skillful  in 
so  far  as  light  has  been  vouchsafed 
them,  but  their  training  has  not  been 
of  the  kind  or  of  a  sufficiency  to  enable 
them  to  cope  successfully  with  the 
problems  constantly  arising  in  the  ope¬ 
ration  of  the  prodigiously  inefficient 
apparatus  with  which  the  potential 
energy  of  the  fuel  is  converted  into 
kinetic  (active)  energy  of  steam  and 
thence  into  mechanical  power  at  the 
flywheel  of  the  steam  engine. 

It  is  a  curious,  perhaps  lamentable, 
fact  that  little  or  no  advance  has  been 
made  in  the  art  of  steam  generating  since  the  time  of 

Nero,  2000  years  ago.  The  method  used  by  this  primi¬ 
tive  engineer  was  to  boil  the  water  in  a  large  vessel, 

drawing  the  steam  required  directly  from  the  same  chamber 
in  which  the  water  was  boiled.  We  have,  it  is  true,  in 
some  cases,  struck  a  few  flues  through  the  water  space  to 
increase  the  heating  surface;  and,  in  other  cases,  the  water 
is  contained  in  an  aggregation  of  intercommunicating  tubes 
around  which  the  hot  gases  from  the  fire  are  compelled  to 

circulate,  but,  in  the  main,  the  principle  of  operation  has 

remained  identical  throughout  the  passing  centuries. 

The  reader  may  well  ask  then  at  this  juncture,  where  is 
anything  to  be  gained  by  paying  three  dollars  a  day  and  up¬ 
wards  for  a  scientific  expert  to  do  work  in  which  there  is 
apparently  so  little  science  when  he  can  get  the  same  work 
done  by  his  dollar  and  a  half  tinkerer?  Very  well,  Mr.  Reader, 
this  we  will  undertake  to  show  you;  and,  when  we  have 
finished,  we  hope  that  your  respect  will  be  considerably  en- 
chanced  for  the  genuinely  scientific  steam  engineer,  not  the 
specious  charlatan  mind* you,  but  the  real  article,  one  who,  if 
if  not  so  fortunate  as  to  possess  the  advantages  of  a  university 
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training  in  engineering  has  yet,  in  addition  to  his  daily  toil, 
obtained  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  rudiments  of  engineer¬ 
ing  science  by  long  hours  of  study  in  the  still  watches  of  the 
night  when  others  of  his  ilk  are  warm  asleep  in  their  cozy 
beds,  or  out  about  town  engaged,  over  the  card  table  and  the 
wine  cup,  in  pursuing  the  illusive  God  of  Pleasure.  And  when 
after  years  of  toil  and  study  the  former  emerges  master  of 
his  specialty,  his  exhausting  labors  will  have  left  their  tell¬ 
tale  marks  upon  him.  His  tongue  will  be  less  glib,  his  eye 
perhaps  less  bright,  his  form  less  straight,  his  carriage  less 
graceful,  and  his  address  less  pleasing  than  that  of  his  pleas¬ 
ure  loving  brethren,  so  be  it  the  latter  have  not  pursued 
their  phantom  god  too  ardently.  But  in  the  time  of  stress  and 
danger,  who  so  rash  as  to  gainsay  that  the  man  of  science 
will  prove  the  more  worthy?  No  one,  I  trow.  His  herculean 
efforts  to  gain  knowledge  have  perhaps  tarnished  the  outward 
gloss  and  tinsel;  but  they  have  tended  to  strengthen  his 
intellect  and  steady  his  character  so  that  the  storms  of  life, 
illimitable  and  relentless  though  they  may  be,  can  never 
destroy  the  vigor  of  the  former  or  sully  the  purity  of  the 
latter. 

In  digressing  thusly,  however,  we  have  not  replied  categori¬ 
cally  to  the  leading  question  previously  intimated;  namely, 
if  the  generation  of  steam  is  conducted  on  precisely  the  same 
principle  as  in  Nero’s  time  iv^y,  at  the  present  day,  should 
a  scientific  knowledge  of  the  modus  operandi  be  required  for 
the  direction  of  the  process  on  the  average  brick  plant  of 
medium  and  small  capacity?  A  complete  answer  to  this 
question  would  involve  a  uecidedly  lengthier  dissertation  on 
our  topic  than  our  time  or  space  would  permit.  We  will, 
therefore,  confine  our  efforts,  in  this  and  such  succeeding  pa¬ 
pers  as  may  be  deemed  proper,  to  a  treatment  of  a  few  of 
the  more  practical  and  eaisly  understood  operations. 

A  low  rate  of  efficiency  in  the  production  of  steam  means 
a  more  or  less  considerable  waste  of  fuel,  but,  generally  speak¬ 
ing,  the  average  brickmaker  regards  this  loss  as  such  a  small 
factor  as  to  be  scarcely  worth  his  own  attention,  and  certainly 
not  of  sufficient  importance  to  warrant  the  increased  expendi¬ 
ture  involved  in  the  employment  of  a  competent  engineer. 
So  he  and  bis  tinkerer  go  on  in  the  same  old  way — the  way 
their  fathers  did — boiling  in  some  old  way  their  dilapidated 
iron  kettle  with  its  mess  of  fire  or  water  tubes,  as  the  case 
may  be,  never  dreaming  to  what  colossal  proportions  the 
losses  from  their  wasteful  methods  are  growing,  oftentimes 
eliminating  altogether  the  dividend  feature  of  the  plant.  To¬ 
day  the  whole  country  is  dotted  with  ruined  and  abandoned 
sites  of  former  busy  brickyards — decaying  monuments  to  the 
folly  and  ignorance  of  rule-of-thumb  brickmakers;  while  other 
sites,  though  the  scenes  of  much  activity  find  their  markets 
decreasing  and  their  margin  of  profit  fading  away,  like  dew 
under  the  morning  sunlight,  before  the  rapid  advance  of  a 
great  brickmaking  corporation  whose  managers  were  wise 
enough  to  appreciate  the  value  of  applying  scientific  methods 
in  every  department  of  brick  manufacturing,  and  astute 
enough  to  pay  the  price  required  to  obtain  men  sufficiently 
intelligent  to  understand  scientific  principles  and  to  apply 
them  in  actual  practice.  Behold  the  result!  In  all  of  their 
many  and  vast  enterprises  I  believe  that  not  one  failure 
stands  recorded  against  them.  Verily,  “the  heart  of  the  pru¬ 
dent  getteth  knowledge,  and  the  ear  of  the  wise  seeketh 
knowledge.” 

Rigid  economy  in  the  steam  department  should  be  a  part 
of  every  engineer’s  duty;  and  his  worth  should  be  valued 
somewhat  according  to  his  ability  to  handle  a  steam  plant  so 
that  the  maximum  efficiency  can  be  produced  therefrom  at  a 
minimum  expense.  But  there  is  a  limit  to  which  true  economy 
of  operation  may  be  carried.  For  there  is  always  a  maximum 
efficiency  at  which  a  given  steam  plant  may  be  operated,  and 
any  economy  which  prevents  this  maximum  efficiency  from 
being  attained  results  is  a  false  saving,  the  gain  in  fuel  or 
otherwise  being  overbalanced  by  the  loss  in  efficiency.  This 


latter  statement  being  a  demonstrated  fact,  we  can  readily 
see  to  what  a  narrow  line  the  engineer  must  hew  in  order 
that  his  plant  may  always  work  at  its  most  economical  rate, 
a  variation  in  either  direction  meaning  a  direct  loss  in  dol¬ 
lars  and  cents — and  mostly  dollars  at  that. 

But,  queries  the  brickmaker,  how  am  I  to  know  when  my 
steam  plant  is  being  operated  at  its  highest  efficiency,  how 
am  I  to  recognize  the  line  of  demarkation  between  true  and 
false  economy? 

Some  may  consider  that  this  question  might  be  answered, 
fairly  well  at  least,  by  keeping  a  record  of  the  output  of  brick 
at  the  machine  for  different  periods  of  time  and  under  differ¬ 
ent  conditions  of  operating- the  power  plant.  By  keeping  a 
careful  account  of  the  expense  of  working  the  steam  depart¬ 
ment  for  each  of  these  periods  a  comparative  statement  of 
cost  per  thousand  under  varying  conditions  of  manufacture 
can  be  drawn  up.  This  method,  though  giving  a  close  esti¬ 
mate  on  the  cost  of  making,  is  a  most  fallacious  indicator  of 
the  actual  performance  of  the  steam  appliances.  Slipping  of 
belts,  irregular  feeding,  winding  of  clay  in  auger  machines, 
and  many  other  causes,  termed  generally  transmission 
losses,  will  contribute  their  mite,  big  or  little,  to  militate 
against  the  efficiency  of  the  factory  apparatus  as  a  whole, 
while  the  steam  plant  may  or  may  not  be  operating  at  the 
point  of  greatest  economy.  From  these  considerations  it  is 
evident  that  this  system  is  wholly  inadequate  for  determin¬ 
ing  what  losses,  if  any,  are  occurring  in  the  generation  of 
power,  and  resort  must  therefore  be  had  to  methods  or  tests 
which  will  indicate  specifically  the  actual  performance  of  the 
power  generating  appliances,  and  the  conditions  necessary  for 
working  them  at  their  highest  efficiency  in  every  day  practice. 

It  is  conceded  that  brick  factories,  for  the  most  part,  are 
■  seldom  suitably  equipped  for  making  elaborate  special  tests 
of  steam  apparatus  and,  therefore,  the  engineer  must  be 
qualified,  either  under  instructions  or  upon  his  own  initiative, 
to  devise  methods  of  operation  which  will  be  productive  of 
the  most  economy.  In  order  that  he  may  do  this  promptly 
and  effectively  it  is  essential  that  he  should  be  an  intelligent 
and  painstaking  man,  and  that  he  must  be  qualified  by  a 
thorough  study  of  the  theory  of  his  profession  to  anticipate 
difficulties  and  to  draw  correct  conclusions  from  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  others.  An  engineer  is  a  man  who  is  continually 
called  upon  to  make  quick  but  correct  decisions,  and  unless 
he  has  a  reliable  knowledge  of  both  the  theory  and  practice 
of  engineering,  he  is  adrift  without  a  compass  upon  a  sea 
of  uncertainty. 

Whether  it  be  far  out  on  a  stormy  ocean,  with  a  broken 
shaft  and  helpless  machinery,  his  ship  wallowing  in  the 
trough  of  the  sea;  or,  whether  it  be  rushing  at  ninety  miles 
an  hour  through  the  darkness  of  a  starless  midnight,  with 
the  red  tail  lights  of  a  stalled  freight  train  suddenly  looming 
up  in  the  irflty  blackness  ahead,  and  his  air  breaks  refusing 
to  respond  to  the  emergency  lever;  or,  whether  it  be  oil  can 
in  hand  far  up  among  the  dusty  beams  and  rafters  of  some 
draughty  old  brick  factory,  with  a  broken  governor  belt 
below  and  his  slide  valve  engine  racing  madly  to  destruction, 
the  engineer  who  wins  in  these  times  of  stress  is  the  ininking 
man  who  knows  the  weaknesses  of  his  machines  and  has 
planned  remedies  beforehand,  one  who,  to  use  a  trite  but  ex¬ 
ceedingly  apt  expression,  has  “prepared  for  war  in  time  of 
peace.” 

In  this  paper  we  have  discussed  mainly  what,  in  our  opin¬ 
ion  is  the  most  important  link  in  the  mechanism  of  steam 
generation,  the  engineer.  In  our  next  we  propose  to  take  up 
a  few  of  the  basic  principles  underlying  the  practice  of  steam 
generation  and  its  conversion  into  mechanical  power;  and 
perhaps  follow  it  with  a  description  of  some  of  the  simpler 
appliances  that  are  conducive  of  economy. 

The  Superintendent. 

Iii  some  parts  of  the  country  bricklayers  are  demanding 
a  salary  (not  wages)  of  $G.50  a  day.  After  a  while  they  may 
demand  ten  cents  a  brick,  with  the  agreement  that  no  work¬ 
man  will  lay  over  1,000  brick  a  day. — Exchange. 
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ADVANTAGES  OF  TERRA  COTTA. 


Terra  cotta  has  many  advantages.  First,  it  affords  the 
architect  the  facility  to  inspect  the  ornamental  portions,  and, 
if  necessary,  make  or  have  alterations  made  to  satisfy,  where 
in  stone,  after  once  carved,  there  is  no  remedy.  Terra  cotta 
is  therefore  well  studied,  ornamental  and  impresses  the  mind 
of  the  artist. 

It  is  a  better  reflex  of  the  personality  of  the  architect  than 
any  stone  or  other  building  material  can  possibly  be.  Terra 
cotta  should  not  he  compared  with  stone,  as  it  is  impossible 
to  produce  that  uniformity,  and  such  is  not  expected,  as  it 
would  lose  its  grand  effect  by  making  it  uniform  in  color. 

By  the  use  of  terra  cotta  a  most  brilliant  color  effect  of 
light  and  shade  can  be  produced. 

It  is  possible  to  produce  almost  any  color  or  shade  that 
architects  may  require,  although  it  requires  a  few  weeks  for 
experimental  purposes. 

Terra  cotta  has  gone  through  fires  in  eastern  cities  and 
retained  its  original  shape,  while  stone  and  granite  flew  to 
pieces  as  soon  as  water  was  played  against  it. 

A  well-burnt  clay  is  almost  indestructible.  This  fact  has 


45,188  short  tons,  valued  at  $266,32G.  This  is  an  increase  in 
quantity  of  3,297  short  tons,  and  in  value  of  $9,593,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  output  of  1903.  These  figures  of  production 
for  1904  do  not  show  the  entire  quantity  of  feldspar  con¬ 
sumed  in  tuis  country  annually,  for  some  is  imported  from 
Canada. 

The  foregoing  facts  are  taken  from  the  annual  report  of 
Dr.  Heinrich  Ries,  made  for  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey.  In  it  he  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  feldspar 
deposits  north  of  Wausau,  Wis.,  where  there  is  undoubtedly 
a  large  quantity  of  available  material,  still  remain  unde¬ 
veloped. 

Written  ,  for  The  Clay-Workf.r. 

THE  INDIANA  DRAIN  TILE  COMPANY. 

A  Model  Tile  Factory.  Burning  Drain  Tile  with  Producer 
Gas  in  a  Continuous  Kiln. 


TWENTY  MILES  southwest  of  Indianapolis,  at  Brooklyn, 
there  is  located  a  new  industry,  The  Indiana  Drain 
Tile  Company.  The  construction  of  this  plant  has 
been  under  way  for  several  months,  and  it  is  now  nearing  com- 


General  View  of  Plant  of  The  Indiana  Drain  Tile  Company,  Brooklyn,  Indiana. 


been  proven  beyond  a  doubt  from  the  brick  and  tiles  discov¬ 
ered  by  Rawlinson  in  the  ruins  of  Babylon,  which  were  found 
to  be  in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation. — Ex. 


THE  PRODUCTION  OF  FLINT  AND  FELDSPAR. 


The  production  of  flint  or  quartz  in  1904  amounted  to 
41,490  short  tons  of  crude  flint,  valued  at  $28,890,  and  10,780 
short  tons  of  ground  flint,  valued  at  $71,700,  a  total  of  52,270 
short  tons,  valued  at  $100,590.  This  is  a  decrease  from  1903, 
as  a  number  of  quarries  were  idle.  The  output  came  from 
the  States  of  Connecticut,  Maryland,  New  York,  North  Caro¬ 
lina  and  Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania  being  the 
chief  contributors. 

The  production  of  feldspar  in  1904  amounted  to  19,413 
short  tons  of  crude  feldspar,  valued  at  $G6,714,  and  25,775 
short  tons  of  ground  feldspar,  valued  at  $199,012,  a  total  of 


pletion.  In  fact,  the  main  buildings  and  continuous  kiln  are 
completed,  and  the  works  are  in  operation.  The  accompany¬ 
ing  illustrations  will  give  the  readers  of  The  Clay  Worker  a 
perspective  view  of  the  works,  and  the  most  interesting 
features  of  same. 

The  drying  roonf  is  54x125  ft.,  divided  into  six  compart¬ 
ments,  9  ft.  in  width.  Since  commencing  operations  they  have 
determined  to  add  three  more  compartments  to  give  them 
ample  capacity  to  keep  the  continuous  kiln  in  full  operation. 
The  dryer  is  heated  with  exhaust  or  live  steam,  supplemented 
with  heat  from  the  cooling  compartments  of  the  kiln. 

The  Youngren  continuous  kiln  is  something  new  in 
tile  burning  and  is,  so  far  as  we  are  informed,  the  first  of 
any  kind  of  continuous  kiln  built  for  burning  drain  tile  ex¬ 
clusively  that  is  being  operated  successfully.  The  kiln  is 
8G  ft.  by  182  feet,  including  stack  and  gas  producer.  Gas 
from  the  producer  is  used  entirely  in  the  burning  of  the  ware 
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and  is  conducted  through  pipes  and  flues  to  the  separate  com¬ 
partments  under  most  perfect  control.  The  burner  can  look 
through  a  peep  hole  into  a  compartment  and  observe  the 
conditio^  of  the  ware,  and  at  the  same  time  place  his  hand 
on  a  wire  pull  and  regulate  the  heat  to  his  liking,  if  it  needs 
to  be  increased  or  diminished.  The  writer  had  the  pleasure 


Feeding  the  Gas  Producer,  a  Dutiful  Apparatus  That  is  Never 
Troubled  With  Indigestion,  so  long  as  Its  Supply  of 
Coal  and  Water  is  Furnished  Regularly.  As  Will 
be  Noticed,  it  is  Not  Fed  With  a  Teaspoon. 


Watching  the  Results  Coming  from  the  Youngren  Continuous 
Kiln  Causes  the  Proprietors  to  Wear  “the  Smile  That 
■  Won’t  Come  Off.” 


Transferring  a  Gas  Conductor  With  the  Traveling  Crane  on 
Top  of  the  Continuous  Kiln. 


of  seeing  it,  done.  The  kiln,  exclusive  of  the  producer  and 
stack,  is  90x140  ft.,  divided  into  12  compartments  (six  on  a 
side).  The  heat  from  the  cooling  kiln  is  used,  so  far  as  is 
necessary,  to  water  smoke  the  tile  in  other  compartments,  the 
remaining  heat  is  conducted  to  the  dryer.  In  the  conventions 
we  used  to  talk  about  the  wasted  heat  and  if  it  could  be 

utilized,  what  a  saying  it  would  be,  but  now  it  is  in  actual 

operation.  At  last  our  ideal  is  realized.  Some  of  the  com¬ 
partments  were  being  emptied  at  the  time  of  our  visit  and  we 

have  the  pleasure  of  saying,  that  the  tile  were  burned  to  a  uni¬ 
form  color  and  hardness  in  all  parts  of  the  kiln,  excepting  a 
few  tile  that  had  been  put  into  the  kiln  before  being  suffi¬ 
ciently  dry,  these  were  slightly  whitewashed,  but  were  good 
tile  as  to  form  and  hardness.  The  kiln,  run  at  its  full  capac¬ 
ity,  will  burn  four  car  loads  of  tile  per  day,  and  one  ton  and 
one-fourth  of  coal  will  produce  gas  enough  to  burn  one  car 
load.  But  it  is  confidently  expected  that  when  the  entire 
plant  is  dried  out  and  in  the  very  best  operation,  one  ton  of 
coal  will  be  requiredl  to  burn  a  car  load  of  tile. 

The  Indiana  Tile  Company  is  especially  fortunate  in  hav¬ 
ing  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  good  shale,  easily  mined  and 
hard  by  the  works.  The  ware  burns  a  deep  red  color,  and  the 
clay  works  easily  and  does  not  crack  in  drying.  They  have  an 
abundance  of  power  in  a  200-h.  p.  Corliss  engine.  They  use 
a  Fate  tile  machine,  and  also  a  sewerpipe  press  for  the  large 
tile,  using  drypans  and  elevators  and  other  conveniences 
known  to  the  business.  The  main  buildings  are  constructed 
of  hollow  block,  three  stories  high.  The  entire  plant  has  been 
substantially  built  and  conveniently  arranged.  A  switch  from 
the  Indianapolis  &  Vincennes  Railroad  is  forked  so  as  to 
load  the  cars  on  either  side  of  the  kiln.  They  have  orders 
ahead  for  car  load  lots  of  tile  which  are  pressing  them. 

We  congratulate  the  Indiana  Drain  Tile  Company  on  their 
very  promising  outlook.  With  such  a  fine  body  of  excellent 
shale,  their  fine  continuous  kiln,  and  the  facilities  for  making 
drain  tile  of  all  sizes,  as  good  as  any  in  the  market,  success, 
financial  and  otherwise,  is  in  store  for  them.  The  factory 
is  a  enduring  monument  to  the  skill  of  Mr.  J.  M.  Powell, 
who  planned  the  factory  and  superintended  the  work  of  erec¬ 
tion,  and  is  now  in  charge  as  general  manager. 

J.  J.  W.  B. 


FARM  DRAINAGE. 


THE  NEED  of  drainage  on  the  farm  is  admitted  by 
most  farmers,  yet  the  best  place  of  laying  out  the 
drains  so  as  to  get  the  best  possible  returns  for  the 
labor  and  money  expended  is  not  so  well  understood.  A 
writer  of  twenty-five  years’  experience  in  tile  draining  his 
farm,  having  laid  many  miles  of  drains,  writes  as  follows: 

“Experience  has  proved  to  my  satisfaction  that  all  soils 
are  benefited  sufficiently  by  under  drainage  to  justify  thor¬ 
ough  work  on  high  as  well  as  low  land.  I  now  use  four- 
inch  tile  where  I  used  to  lay  two-inch,  and  put  them  down 
a  depth  of  three  and  one-half  feet  instead  of  two  and  a  half 
feet,  as  I  did  formerly  and  find  the  extra  labor  well  invested. 
Use  the  best  tile  and  do  not  be  afraid  of  having  them  too 
large,  or  laid  too  deep. 

The  first  essential  in  a  drain  is  that  it  has  a  free  outlet — 
unobstructed.  The  next,  and  a  very  important  condition,  is 
the  grade  or  fall,  which  should  be  a  regular  fall  from  head 
to  mouth  if  the  surface  inclination  will  allow  it,  and  the 
tile  should  never  bag  at  any  part  of  the  line,  if  so,  it  is  likely 
to  level  up  to  the  line  of  inclination  with  silt,  which  will 
become  hard  and  so  far  obstruct  the  flow  of  the  water  in  the 
drain  and  thus  lessen  its  capacity. 

In  perfecting  a  plan  to  underdrain  a  given  area  of  land, 
it  should  include  the  entire  tract  when  completed,  and  should 
contemplate  thorough  work,  whether  it  be  done  in  a  short 
time  or  by  piece  meal.  If  so,  there  will  be  no  need  of  any 
change  as  the  work  progresses.  I  first  lay  the  main  lines, 
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or  those  in  the  lower  land  where  the  water  concentrates 
naturally.  Having  the  main  lines  laid,  I  am  ready  for  the 
lateral  drains  as  my  farm  work  will  allow.  The  lay  of  the 
land  will  have  much  to  do  with  the  location  of  the  laterals. 
The  distance  apart  of  the  laterals  of  land  having  a  good  sur¬ 
face  drainage  should  not  be  over  four  rods  apart,  and  a  less 
distance  apart  if  the  land  is  rolling,  will  be  better. 

In  laying  the  tile  see  to  it  that  the  bottom  of  the  ditch  is 
smooth,  even,  having  a  regular  grade.  Lay  the  ends  of  the 
tile  close  together,  don’t  have  any  fear  that  the  water  will 
not  get  in — lay  them  as  close  as  the  ends  will  allow — the 
water  will  have  all  needed  space  to  enter  the  tile.  At  all 
hazards,  be  sure  the  grade  is  right — for  without  it  no  ditch 
will  do  the  best  work.  Where  springy  places  exist  on  hill¬ 
sides,  lay  the  lines  of  tile  crossing  slightly  the  slope  of  the 
hill,  and  extend  it  as  near  to  the  top  of  the  hill  as  the  sur¬ 
face  and  soil  conditions  will  allow.  The  ditches  on  a  hill¬ 
side  should  cross  the  slope  obliquely,  so  as  to  intercept  the 
underflow  of  the  water  in  the  soil  and  carry  it  out  through 
the  drain.  When  the  lines  of  tile  run  directly  up  and  down 
springy  hills,  the  water  in  the  soil  will  not  draw  to  the  tile, 
most  likely  from  midway  between  the  drains,  but  will  pass 
along  down  under  the  surface  between  the  ditches,  and  come 
to  the  surface  as  soil  conditions  will  allow,  making  the  soil 
cold  and  clammy.  By  running  across  the  hill  or  slope,  cutting 
across  the  flow  of  water  in  the  soil  and  furnishing  a  freer  and 
more  direct  outlet,  better  results  are  obtained. 

When  the  tile  are  laid,  care  should  be  taken  in  filling  the 
ditch,  not  to  displace  or  move  the  tile  out  of  line. 

When  the  joints  of  tile  are  open  enough  to  admit  the  fine 
earth,  cover  the  openings  with  tile  bats,  or  some  substance 
sufficient  to  prevent  the  dirt  getting  into  the  drain.  Clay 
is  best  to  fill  on  the  tile,  press  it  firmly  on  the  sides  of  the 
tile,  keeping  the  tile  in  place  so  that  the  further  filling  of 
the  drain  will  not  misplace  the  tile,  and  the  remaining  work 
of  filling  may  be  done  by  plowing  in  the  dirt  or  by  the  use 
of  a  scraper. 

Ditching,  when  thoroughly  done,  is  the  best  investment 
of  labor  and  money  that  can  be  made  on  a  clay  soil  farm, 
especially  a  retentive  clay  soil  that  is  likely  to  become  satu¬ 
rated  with  water  and  remain  so  any  length  of  time,  so  as  to 
interfere  in  any  way  in  crop  production.  After  the  work  of 
drainage  is  done  it  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  observe  and 
reap  the  benefits.  In  the  Spring  the  soil  is  ready  for  the  plow 
a  week  or  ten  days  in  advance  of  like  soils  not  underdrained. 
The  drained  soil  works  much  more  easily,  and  is  in  far  better 
condition,  grows  better  crops  at  a  less  cost,  in  the  way  of 
cultivation.  The  beneficial  effects  are  lasting  and  the  drains 
do  better  work  five  years  after  construction  than  at  first, 
and  like  good  wine,  improves  with  age.” 


growing  over  and  near  it  than  to  have  only  half  a  crop  on 
untiled  land.  It  is  better  to  have  tile  drains  and  maximum 
crops  than  to  have  your  fields  full  of  ditches  to  run  your 
machinery  over  and  break  it. 

Don’t  let  the  tile  be  covered  before  you  see  that  they  are 
laid  right  if  possible. 

Never  let  the  work  out  by  the  job;  better  pay  by  the  day 


The  Burner’s  Sinecure.  There  is  Always  Plenty  of  Gas  on 
Tap,  and  by  a  Simple  Arrangement,  the  Burner  Can 
Operate  the  Gas  Valve  and  Regulate  the  Heat  With¬ 
out  Moving  Away  from  the  Peep-Hole. 


Drying  Tiles  on  Cars.  The  Tiles  go  from  Machine  to  Kilns 

Without  Rehandling. 


TILE-LAYING  HINTS. 


Tiles  are  in  general  most  economical  to  begin  the  work  of 
underdrainage,  and  most  satisfactory  in  the  long  run.  It 
costs  less  to  dig  a  narrow  ditch  and  pay  for  the  tile  and  lay 
it  than  to  dig  a  wide  ditch  suited  to  the  laying  of  a  stone 
drain,  and  when  done  tha  chances  of  a  good,  efficient  drain 
are  largely  in  favor  of  the  tile. 

They  must  be  laid  with  uniform  down-grade;  any  devia¬ 
tion  from  this  rule  is  likely  to  give  trouble.  In  laying  the 
tile  fit  them  as  closely  at  the  joints  as  it  is  conveniently  possi¬ 
ble.  You  need  have  no  fear  that  the  water  will  not  get  in; 
you  cannot  keep  it  out.  If  the  bottom  of  the  ditch  is  sandy 
or  has  quicksand  it  is  necessary  to  lay  the  tile  on  narrow 
boards,  so  that  the  settle  may  be  uniform.  It  is  also  neces¬ 
sary  to  cover  the  joints  with  clay;  if  clay  cannot  be  had,  a 
strip  of  tar  paper  will  do  to  wrap  around  the  joint.  Remem¬ 
ber  that  the  straighter  your  tile  are  laid  in  line  the  better  the 
flow  of  the  water. 

It  is  better  to  have  a  good  tile  drain  and  a  good  crop 


Setting  Tile  in  the  Youngren  Continuous  Kiln.  The  Cars  are 
Brought  from  Dryer  Directly  Into  Kiln  Chamber. 
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and  make  those  doing  the  work  feel  that  they  are  laying  the 
tile  on  honor. 


THE  ART  OF  THE  FIRE. 


By  Charles  F.  Binns. 


HE  CRAFT  of  clayworking  is, 
among  the  occupations  of  man,  at 
once  the  most  absorbing  and  the 
most  arduous.  So  attractive  does 
it  prove  that  the  ranks  of  the  pot¬ 
ters  are  always  filled  even  though 
the  profits  be  scanty  and  the  work 
exacting.  There  is  that  belonging 
to  the  arts  of  the  fire  which  af¬ 
fords  a  fascination  from  which  es¬ 
cape  is  difficult  and  the  humanity 
of  the  clay  itself  appeals  strongly  to  the  human  mind. 

In  all  ages  the  potter’s  art  has  been,  in  greater  or  less 
degree,  a  matter  of  individual  enterprise.  While  large  manu¬ 
factories  have  been  organized  and  successfully  exploited,  while 
royal  privileges  and  public  bounties  have  been  bestowed  upon 
prominent  producers,  there  still  remains  the  fact  that  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  world’s  work  in  clay  has  been  origi¬ 
nated  by  individuals.  Luca  della  Robbia  and  Giorgia  Andreoli 
in  Italy,  Helene  d’Hengest  and  Bernard 
Palissy  in  France,  John  Dwight  and 
Thomas  Whieldon  in  England  are 
names  which  potters  honor,  and  the 
line  is  not  extinct. 

The  artist  potter  is  an  enthusiast. 

Many  of  them  have  been  thought 
crazy  because  they  have  not  conformed 
to  the  ideals  of  the  world.  Herein  is 
a  strange  anomaly:  a  musician  effects 
a  special  cult,  allows  his  hair  to  grow 
to  an  unholy  length  and  consorts  with 
Bohemians  and  lo  he  is  a  genius  and 
genius  is  eccentric;  but  let  a  Palissy 
give  expression  to  his  devotion  to  his 
art  in  any  way  not  understood  of  the 
people,  and  he  receives  a  prison  for 
appreciation  and  hunger  for  reward. 

The  fact  is  that  craftmanship  has 
not  been  elevated  to  the  •  position  of 
an  art.  Long  ago  the  blouse  was  made 
the  badge  of  servitude,  and  it  is  not 
yet  fully  admitted  that  the  artisan  may  also  be — should  also 
be — an  artist. 

In  this  country  there  are  hopeful  signs.  A  lusty  youth  has 
no  thought  but  to  feed  and  grow,  but  ere  long  some  shy  dam¬ 
sel  will  captivate  him  with  her  eyes.  America  is  in  the  grow¬ 
ing  stage.  Life’s  young  blood  is  coursing  fiercely  through  the 
veins  of  her  sons,  but  now  and  then  a  glance  is  bestowed 
upon  art  and  her  beauty;  the  youth  is  beginning  to  take  no¬ 
tice.  Evidence  of  this  is  found  in  the  increasing  expenditure 
upon  beautifying  public  buildings,  open  spaces,  streets  and 
houses;  in  the  rapid  growth  of  the  popularity  of  arts  and 
crafts,  and  in  the  gathering  force  of  criticism  in  the  public 
press.  Homes  are  being  simplified  and  beautified.  Work  that 
would,  a  few  short  years  ago,  have  been  called  dowdy,  is 
now  accepted  as  restful,  and  so  the  outlook  improves. 

And  the  enthusiasm  of  the  artist-potter  is  desirable — even 
necessary,  for  he  has  much  to  contend  with.  Sometimes 
there  is  “Little  to  get  and  many  to  keep.”  and  under  such 
circumstances  enthusiasm  is  the  breath  of  life. 

America  owes  much  to  her  devoted  women,  and  of  the 
artist-potters  who  have  successfully  striven  with  the  wheel 
and  flame,  not  a  few  are  women. 

Syracuse  boasts  one  of  these  in  the  person  of  Mrs.  Ade¬ 
laide  Alsop  Robineau,  who  is  now  producing  beautiful  porce¬ 
lains  in  her  own  studio.  Mrs.  Robineau  worked  for  some 


years  in  New  York  at  the  decoration  of  porcelain,  but,  as  will 
be  readily  understood,  was  supremely  dissatisfied  at  finding 
herself  dependent  upon  others  for  the  pieces  to  be  painted. 

Upon  removing  to  Syracuse  a  small  kiln  was  set  up  in  the 
house  and  arduous  work  undertaken  in  the  preparation  of 
clay  and  glaze.  Only  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  details 
of  pottery  making  can  understand  the  conditions  which  con¬ 
front  an  independent  worker,  and  these  conditions  become 
almost  prohibitive  when  work  at  high  temperatures  is  in¬ 
tended.  Mrs.  Robineau  has  her  ideal.  It  is  porcelain — the 
fine,  pure,  translucent  paste  which  is  the  very  .aristocracy  of 
ceramics.  Nothing  less  will  suffice  and,  therefore,  the  condi¬ 
tions  must  be  fulfilled.  For  the  clay-worker  there  is  no  royal 
road.  Step  by  step  the  slow  and  painful  path  is  passed  until 
at  length,  through  stress  of  labor  and  through  heat  of  flame, 
the  goal  is  reached. 

But  what  is  this  ware?  asks  Madame  Dilettante.  Is  it  a 
new  kind  of  pottery?  Has  the  maker  discovered  some  new 
thing  or  laid  open  some  secret  method?  Let  us  answer  the 
question  with  another.  You  enjoy,  dear  madame,  a  dinner 
served  by  a  famous  chef,  do  you  not?  Assuredly.  Well  now, 
has  he  some  resource  upon  which  others  can  not  draw?  A 
private  market,  a  special  beast  or  bird  of  which  no  other  man 
knows?  You  yourself  can  purchase  everything  he  uses,  but 
can  you  produce  his  results? 

Truly  the  chef  has  other  resources.  He  has  that  which 


has  made  him  famous  among  men;  it  is  his  personal  possess¬ 
ion  and  can  not  be  acquired  by  others;  his  own  individuality, 
his  genius  if  you  will. 

In  like  manner  our  artist-potter  does  not  make  “a  new  kind 
of  pottery,”  but  bestows  her  personality  upon  her  work  so 
that  while  it  may  be  true  that  there  is  nothing  new  under 
the  sun,  it  is  also  true  that  a  devoted  and  resourceful  mind 
can  bring  forth  from  the  house  of  its  treasure  things  new  and 
old. 

The  wealthy  man  likes  to  be  known  as  a  patron  of  the  arts. 
The  word  is  not  a  pleasing  one,  but  it  appears  to  be  the  lot 
of  worth  to  be  “patronized”  by  wealth.  “A  harsh  judgment,” 
says  the  rich  man.  “I  am  only  too  glad  to  purchase  what  I 
like  and  to  support  domestic  talent.  If  you  will  tell  me  what 
there  is  beautiful  about  this  porcelain  I  will  be  glad  to  buy  it.” 

“Oh!  fools  and  blind.”  Is  there  any  power  which  can  show 
beauty  to  those  who  can  not  find  it  themselves?  A  gaudy, 
brilliant  thing  in  color  and  gold  is  understood,  just  as  rag-time 
is  understood  by  the  multitude,  but  the  subtile  refinements  of 
line  and  texture  are  overlooked  just  as  the  gentle  melodies  of 
life  are  unheard.  The  monocle  of  the  millionaire  is  a  golden 
eagle.  There  is  not  in  it  even  a  hole  through  which  he  can 
discern  the  light,  but  its  solid  wealth  conceals  the  beauty  of 
the  world. 

The  quality  of  art  is  not  measured  by  money,  and  if  the 


Porcelains,  Crystalline  Glazes,  Mrs.  A.  Alsop-Robineau. 
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wealthy  man  would  participate  in  the  pleasures  of  perception 
he  must  learn.  In  objects  of  applied  art — so  called — or  in 
art  works  produced  by  handicraft,  excellence  is  the  result  of 
an  accumulation  of  qualities.  In  a  piece  of  pottery,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  it  must  be  possible  to  derive  satisfaction  from  each  of 
several  points.  The  form  of  the  piece,  its  size,  color  and  tex¬ 
ture.  The  nature  of  the  production,  that  subtile  quality  by 
which  a  piece  speaks  its  personality.  Then  the  weight  and 
feel  of  the  ware  is  not  unimportant.  It  may  be  flimsy  or  bulky 
or  sound  and  strong. 

The  Robineau  ware  is  a  porcelain.  That  is,  it  is  a  compo¬ 
sition  containing  a  number  of  ingredients,  each  of  which  per¬ 
forms  a  necessary  function.  To  effect  this  result  the  ware 
must  be  submitted  to  an  intense  fire.  The  fire  causes  heavy 
losses,  but  without  it  there  could  be  no  success. 

Mrs.  Robineau  does  not  paint  her  porcelain.  The  decora¬ 
tive  work  is  done  with  the  glaze.  A  painter  does  not  attempt 
to  prepare  the  colors  used — they  are  purchased  ready  made; 
but  this  is  not  possible  with  glazes.  These  intricate  chemical 
combinations  must  be  perfectly  understood  and  the  busy 
ceramist  must  spend  at  least  as  much  time  in  the  laboratory 
aSI  in  the  studio.  Colored  glazes  and  glazes  with  a  delicate 
kid-glove  texture,  glazes  containing  beautiful  and  uncommon 
crystallization,  glazes  which  flow  and  mingle  together  under 


the  caressi  of  the  flames:  all  these  are  the  resources  of  the 
ceramic  artist.  The  colors  used  are  of  the  sober  tones  which 
befit  the  fire.  The  purging  flames  will  dissipate  the  more 
gaudy  hues  and  only  the  refined  persist.  It  is  thus  possible, 
from  one  and  the  same  colorant,  to  produce  hues  widely 
varying  from  each  other,  and  the  characteristic  of  work  under 
fira.  is  that  the  heat  itself  effects  the  harmony  of  tone  upon 
which  a  successful  color  scheme  depends. 

The  potter’s  wheel  is  used  to  shape  the  wares.  This  has 
been  the  ideal  of  the  clayworker  from  the  days  of  the  Phar¬ 
aohs;  and  ever  since  the  prophet  Jeremiah  went  down  to  the 
potter’s  house  and  saw  that  he  wrought  a  work  upon  the 
wheel,  human  nature  has  moralized  over  the  lessons  which  lie 
therein.  An  excellent  exercise  in  humility,  this.  It  looks  so 
easy.  All  one  has  to  do  is  to  place  the  ball  of  clay  upon 
the  whirling  disc  and  shapd  the  sides.  A  single  attempt  is 
all  that  is  necessary.  A  speedy  fall  in  one’s  own  estimation 
and  an  involuntary  respect  tor  the  potter  are  sure  to  follow. 

And  the  trial  is  well  worth  while.  Ever  after,  the  first 
examination  of  a’  piece  of  pottery  will  be  to  discover  how  it 
was  made.  The  inside  will  be  felt  for  the  spiral  line  indi¬ 


cative  of  the  wheel  or  the  outside  will  be  scanned  for  the  seam 
which  is  the  hall  mark  of  the  mold. 

Wheel  work  has  always  the  advantage  of  individuality.  It 
is  far  more  difficult  to  make  two  pieces  alike  on  the  wheel 
than  to  make  them  different,  and  so  one  may  rest  assured  that 
his  possession  is  unique.  One  of  the  evils  of  manufacturing 
on  a  large  scale  and  by  machinery  is  that  so  many  articles  are 
produced  which  are  absolute  repetitions.  The  work  of  the 
arust-potter  bears  to  such  obj'ects  the  relationship  which  a 
painting  bears  to  a  print.  The  impression  may  be  a  good  one, 
but  it  is  only  one  of  hundreds,  all  exactly  alike,  and  is,  more¬ 
over,  a  mechanical  reproduction.  The  Robineau  pottery  is 
original  and  unique.  It  carries  itself  as  if  conscious  of  artis¬ 
tic  taste  and  refined  quality.  It  is,  in  a  word,  precious  and  a 
fit  companion  of  choice  silver,  rich  draperies  and  dainty  books. 
— The  Crafts  max. 


RESTORATION  OF  BALTIMORE. 


Far  better  than  the  prophets  found  any  promise  of,  as 
they  set  forth  the  disasters  that  were  to  flow  from  the  great 
fire  in  Baltimore  in  February,  1904,  has  been  the  outcome 
of  the  rebuilding  movement.  A  loss  of  $75,000,000,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  crippling  of  business  for  a  long  time  after 

the  fire,  was  well  calculated  to  create 
depression.  There  could  be  no  expec¬ 
tation  of  an  influx  of  new  life  such  as 
swept  Chicago  on  to  a  new  high  point 
in  population  and  in  trade  following 
the  $200,000,000  fire  loss  of  1871.  The 
settled  life  of  the  Monument  City  pre¬ 
sents  some  contrasts  to  the  restless, 
buoyant  spirit  that  led  the  Chicago 
community  of  1871  on  to  its  splendid 
triumphs.  But  the  restoration  at  Bal¬ 
timore  not  only  confounds  the  faint 
hearted  prophets,  but  gives  real  occa¬ 
sion  for  the  pride  with  which  the 
newspapers  of  that  city  now  point  to 
the  achievements  of  the  past  year  and 
a  half.  There  were  delays,  but  these 
were  really  due  in  part  to  a  public  spir¬ 
ited  movement  which  sought  to  turn 
the  disaster  to  account  by  acquiring 
sufficient  property  to  widen  a  number 
of  streets.  By  the  erection  of  build¬ 
ings  on  770  lots  out  of  155  acres  of  fire 
swept  territory,  on  which  stood  1382 
buildings  before  the  fire,  we  are  told 
by  the  Baltimore  press  that  the  city 
now  has  “a  business  center  superior  to  that  of  any  other 
city  in  the  world.”  While  $15,000,000  represents  the  outlay 
for  structures  built  by  private  expenditure,  it  is  stated  that 
the  rebuilding  movement  has  been  accompanied  by  an  out¬ 
lay  of  $100,000,000  on  docks,  parks  and  other  important  public 
work,  largely  due  to  the  quickening  of  local  spirit  in  the  re¬ 
vival  following  the  fire.  Chicago  was  able  to  say  two  years 
after  her  fire,  that  laid  waste  2100  acres  that  all  traces  of 
the  conflagration  had  disappeared.  And  in  the  decade  follow¬ 
ing  1870  her  population  grew  from  298,977  to  503,185.  The 
Baltimore  record  is  not  so  sensational  but  represents  a  mag¬ 
nificent  achievement  that  means  great  things  for  the  commer¬ 
cial  life  of  the  city  in  the  years  just  ahead. — Ex. 


For  cheap  machinery  the  reader  is  referred  to  our  “For 
Sale”  columns.  We  do  not  advise  the  purchase  of  cheap 
machinery.  As  a  rule,  cheap  machinery  is  dear  in  the  end, 
but  for  some  places  second-hand  machinery  answers  a  very 
good  purpose.  Those  wanting  experienced  help  will  also  find 
the  “Wanted,”  “For  Sale,”  etc.,  columns  a  means  of  satisfying 
their  needs. 


Porcelains,  Matte  Glazes,  Mrs.  A.  Alsop-Robineau. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

THE  CLAYWORKERS  OF  THE  HAWAIIAN  ISLANDS. 


STOPPED  OVER  AT  HONOLULU  while  en- 
route  from  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  visited 
'fif//  the  claybeds  of  that  vicinity.  A  greyish 

djbliyTi white  colored  clay  is  found  in  considerable 
{/(M Quantities  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and  is 
manufactured  into  various  articles.  When  properly 
burned,  this  species  of  clay  turns  to  a  cream  color. 
f  It  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  common  house¬ 

hold  pottery.  In  recent  years  some  labor-saving  apparatus 
has  been  introduced  into  the  country  for  mechanically 
making  clay  articles.  Still,  at  most  of  the  claybeds  the 
processes  of  manufacturing  articles  is  conducted  by  crude 
hand  processes.  A  potter’s  specie  of  clay  is  also  utilized  from 
the  beds  of  the  islands,  which  is  very  reddish  in  tint.  This 
grade  of  clay  is  worked  into  brick  and  tile.  Brick  clay 
is  found  in  small  quantities  in  the  islands,  and  is  made  into 
building  materials.  There  is  not  much  oxide  of  iron  in  it. 
This  clay  seems  to  be  used  extensively  in  the  making  of 
crucibles,  pots,  etc.  There  are  deposits  of  a  bluish  clay  that 
can  be  used  to  good  advantage  in  the  manufacturing  of  general 
lines  of  clay  articles. 

At  one  place  I  observed  a  very  peculiar  combination  con¬ 
structed  with  a  series  of  posts  put  into  holes  in  the  earth,  in 
the  order  exhibited  in  figure  I.  These  post  were  held  securely 
in  order  with  ropes  entwined  about  each  other  as  shown.  Then 
inside  the  circle  of  posts  thus  formed,  was  built  the  sand 
mound  affair  a.  I  saw  another  one  of  these  mounds  erected 
on  the  same  principle,  except  that  instead  of  binding  up  the 
posts  as  in  the  first  illustration,  the  posts  are  arranged  to 
pass  straight  across  the  uprights,  where  they  are  secured 
with  spikes,  as  represented  in  figure  2.  In  this  cut  b  marks 
the  interior  earth  and  sand  mound.  Now  then,  the  interior  of 
these  mounds  is  left  open  and  this  is  done  by  a  system  of 
erecting  stakes  within.  The  clay  articles  for  treatment  are 
arranged  within  the  spaces  of  the  mounds.  Then  the  open¬ 
ings  for  air  are  closed  with  sod  and  a  fire  is  ignited.  For 
lack  of  air,  the  fire  smolders  and  the  ignited  wood  becomes 
charcoal.  In  this  process  of  heating,  the  baking  of  the 
articles  is  oddly  effected.  The  native  process  involves  the 
usual  weathering,  by  exposing  the  clay  to  the  sun  a  few  days, 
meanwhile  working  the  same  over  and  over  with  shovels. 
Then  follows  the  process  of  tempering  in  a  crudely  arranged 
native  pugmill.  Often  the  clay  is  foul  and  full  of  stones 
and  the  latter  are  picked  out  by  hand.  Then  with  sling  wire 
the  slabs  of  clayi  are  cut  up  and  prepared  for  another  treat¬ 
ment  before  the  articles  are  actually  shaped. 

The  second  treatment  does  not  differ  greatly  from  the  first. 
Then  the  articles  are  formed  and  the  baking  processes  follow. 
Sometimes  a  moulding  table  is  used  and  then  again  it  is  not. 
In  the  next  views  we  show  some  of  the  utensils  of  the  native 
clayworker.  Figure  4  is  a  wood  article,  in  which  the  main 
portion  c  is  fitted  with  a  hardwood  stem  d  to  stamp  the  clay 
with.  Figure  3  is  a  splayer  made  just  as  forefathers  used  to 
make  these  useful  articles  many  years  ago.  The  splayer  is  a 
hardwood  piece  with  one  side  flat  and  the  other  rounded. 
The  ends  are  furnished  with  handles  e,  e.  Figure  5  is  one  of 
the  native  work  stands.  The  top  g  is  made  as  a  surfacing  on 
which  to  work  the  soft  clay  by  rolling  and  padding.  This 
part  of  the  stand  is  usually  carved  out  of  a  solid  section  of 
wood.  There  are  three  wood  pins  or  legs  upon  which  the 
stand  rests.  The  stand  is  not  very  high  and  often  is  so  low 
that  the  native  clay  worker  is  compelled  to  squat  upon  the 
earth  or  floor  nearby,  and  work  the  clay  on  the  cover  g  from 
this  point.  The  natives  of  the  country  who  are  engaged  in 
the  making  of  clay  articles  are  gradually  introducing  modern 
devices  to  assist  them  in  their  work.  In  figure  6  is  shown  a 
view  of  one  of  the  grinding  shafts  with  wheels  lately  intro¬ 


duced.  The  wheels  are  of  the  emery  description,  and  calcu¬ 
lated  for  purposes  of  grinding  off  the  hard  surfaces  of  certain 
finished  articles  made  from  clay.  The  wheels  are  made  to  fit 
in  flanges. 

The  flanges  are  keyed  securely  to  the  shaft  and  as  there 
are  bolts  passing  through  the  flanges  and  the  wheel,  the 
flanges  serve  to  secure  the  wheel  in  position.  Then  the  wheel 
surfaces  are  covered  with  the  required  number  of  emery. 
Wheel  h  is  course  for  a  first  grind,  wheel  i  somewhat  finer 
and  wheel  j  still  finer.  Thus  the  article  for  grinding  may  be 
gradually  ground  to  the  desired  surfacing.  The  natives  are 
skilled  in  the  making  of  hollow  bricks.  Tiles  are  in  demand. 
The  next  drawings  explain  some  of  the  patterns  made.  The 
mandrells  used  in  the  native  process  of  hollow  brick  manu¬ 
facture  are  marked  l,  m  and  k  in  the  cuts.  The  various  pat¬ 
terns  of  brick  of  this  order  are  exhibited  in  figure  7,  8,  9  and  10. 
One  feature  that  interested  me  was  the  process  of  enamelling 
the  bricks.  That  process  consists  in  the  erection  of  a  brick 
oven  on  the  order  presented  in  figure  II.  The  brick  work  is 
covered  with  a  sheet  metal  plate  o,  thus  affording  protection 
for  the  chamber  n.  Usually  the  interior  of  the  oven  is  about 


four  feet  square.  The  back  is  built  up  with  masonry  and  the 
front  is  furnished  with  a  sheet  metal  door.  The  heating  has 
been  done  with  burners  constructed  on  the  plan  shown  in 
figure  12  with  good  results,  although  some  of  the  ovens  are 
heated  with  common  wood  or  coal  fires.  In  this  process  of 
heating,  air  and  gas  are  combined  and  a  convenient  oven  re¬ 
sults. 

Three  four  inch  pipes  the  width  of  the  oven  are  used  and 
are  arranged  as  illustrated  by  r,  r,  r.  These  pipes  are  drilled 
with  eighth  inch  holes  at  inch  intervals.  The  pipe  end,  or  the 
end  that  admits  the  gas  pipes  is  left  open  so  that  the  currents 
of  air  may  enter  as  indicated  by  the  arrows.  The  gas  is  drawn 
from  the  gas  main  or  large  jet,  and  is  passed  to  the  interior  of 
the  four-inch  pipes  through  pipe  p  and  the  three  separate  pipes 
with  valves.  The  latter  lead  into  the  larger  pipes  as  shown. 
Thus  the  gas  and  the  air  are  mixed  and  burned  at  the  bores  in 
the  larger  pipes  r,  r,  r.  The  heat  thus  generated  is  an  even  one 
for  enamel  work.  Traveler. 


To  make  it  really  useful  and  to  get  full  value  out  of  it, 
information,  like  money,  must  be  put  in  circulation. 
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OFFICIAL  ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The  Twentieth  Annual  Convention  of  the  National  Brick 
Manufacturers’  Association  and  the  Eighth  Yearly 
Meeting  of  the  American  Ceramic  Society 
to  be  Held  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Feb¬ 
ruary  5th  to  17th,  1906. 


AFTER  CAREFULLY  considering  the  attractions  of  the 
various  cities  to  which  we  have  been  invited,  and  the 
availability  of  each  for  our  purpose  at  this  time,  it 
has  been  determined  to  hold  our  next  annual  meeting  at 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  February  5th  to  17th.  As  in  former  years, 
the  American  Ceramic  Society  will  hold  its  meetings  the 
first  of  the  week,  and  the  sessions  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  will 
follow.  It  is  the  intention  to  have  but  one  session  a  day, 
thus  affording  visitors  ample  opportunity  for  sight-seeing. 

It  has  been  sixteen  years  since  the  Association  held  its 
previous  convention  in  the  City  of  Brotherly  Love,  but  those 
who  participated  in  the  first  N.  B.  M.  A.  meeting  there  still 
remember  the  large  attendance,  the  instructive  sessions  and 
the  good  cheer  and  cordial  hospitality  of  the  local  members. 
The  same  open-hearted  good-fellowship  which  made  that 
meeting  so  memorable  awaits  us  now. 

The  attractions  of  Philadelphia  are  numerous  and  varied. 
There  are  within  its  gates  many  things  of  historic  interest, 
the  first  of  which  is  Independence  Hall,  where  the  visitor 
will  find  the  old  Liberty  Bell,  so  dear  to  the  heart  of  every 
American  citizen.  Then  there  is  the  United  States  Mint,  the 
greatest  money-making  establishment  on  this  continent,  the 
splendid  City  Hall,  costing  many  millions,  the  beautiful  Ma¬ 
sonic  Temple,  and  many  similar  structures.  These,  the 
famous  Cramp  shipyards,  and  numerous  other  like  indus¬ 
trial  institutions,  including  the  clayworking  plants,  of  which 
there  are  many  of  peculiar  interest  to  the  members  of  the 
Association,  will  be  open  to  wearers  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A. 
badge. 

To  those  on  pleasure  bent,  Philadelphia  offers  an  endless 
variety  of  amusement;  there  are  theaters  galore,  where  the 
grave  and  gay  alike  may  indulge  their  fancy,  whether  it  may 
be  for  music,  drama,  or  farce.  While  the  public  gardens, 
museums  and  art  galleries  and  industrial  schools  and  institu¬ 
tions  of  learning,  afford  an  unlimited  field  for  study.  But 
Philadelphia  is  not  alone  attractive  and  desirable  as  a  con¬ 
vention  city  by  reason  of  the  wealth  of  her  own  resources, 
but  as  well  for  her  proximity  to  other  great  cities  of  the 
East.  Atlantic  City,  the  most  famous  of  American  winter 
resorts,  is  distant  but  an  hour’s  ride;  while  Trenton,  the  great 
pottery  center,  is  nearly  as  accessible,  and  New  York,  Balti¬ 
more  and  Washington  are  reached  almost  as  quickly.  There 
is  no  better  train  service  in  the  world  than  now  operates  be¬ 
tween  Philadelphia  and  all  these  cities,  fast  trains  every  hour 
throughout  the  day  being  the  rule.  Hence,  a  series  of  side 
trips  of  exceptional  interest  may  easily  be  arranged  for.  As  in 
former  years,  these  side  trips  will  be  made  the  second  week, 
the  first  week  being  devoted  to  convention  work  proper. 

Hotel  headquarters  will  again  be  at  the  Continental,  one 
of  the  most  commodious  and  best  appointed  hostelries  in  the 
land.  A  minimum  rate  of  $3.00  per  day  on  the  American 
plan  will  be  made  to  delegates  and  those  accompanying  them. 


The  Convention  hall  and  exhibition  room  will  be  provided  in 
the  hotel  and  every  comfort  and  convenience  possible  will 
be  afforded  all  who  attend.  An  interesting  program  is  now 
being  prepared  and  will  be  announced  later,  with  full  par¬ 
ticulars  as  to  reduced  railroad  rates,  etc. 

Those  desiring  further  information  as  to  the  requisite  of 
membership,  etc.,  are  requested  to  communicate  with  the 
Secretary  at  Indianapolis. 

The  Executive  Committee, 

'  J.  M.  Blair,  President. 

Theo.  A.  Randall,  Secretary. 


THE  CERAMIC  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  OHIO  STATE 

UNIVERSITY. 


AT  THIS  TIME  the  various  departments  have  been  at 
work  for  over  a  month  and  the  college  year  is  roll¬ 
ing  along  in  fuil  vigor.  The  University  has  made 
a  solid  growth  this  fall  and  the  number  of  students  will  be 
considerably  more  than  2,000  for  this  academic  year.  The 
greatest  growth  has  been  experienced  in  the  technical 
courses,  especially  in  the  College  of  Engineering,  whose  at¬ 
tendance  is  close  to  800  students.  The  department  of  clay¬ 
working  and  Ceramics  has  had  its  share  of  the  increase, 
and  there  are  enrolled  in  the  department  over  60  students, 
not  counting  the  first-year  students  who  have  entered  this 
fall,  who  are  not  classified  and  differentiated  but  who  are, 
together  with  the  freshmen  of  the  other  engineering  courses, 
known  as  first-year  engineers.  The  first-year  work  is  alike 
in  all  these  technical  courses  and  this  arrangement  enables 
the  students  to  choose  with  more  wisdom  and  understand¬ 
ing  the  specialty  they  wish  to  select,  since  after  one  years’ 
residence  they  realize  more  fully  the  peculiarities  and  rela¬ 
tive  advantages  of  each  course.  A  conservative  estimate  of 
the  ceramic  students  therefore,  exceeds  the  number  of 
seventy. 

The  Department  of  Ceramics  is  still  located  in  the  old 
quarters  in  Orton  Hall,  though  the  fine  new  building  which 
is  to  shelter  it  next  year  is  under  roof  and  is  now  being 
finished  on  the  inside.  As  a  result  of  the  crowded  condition 
of  the  laboratories,  the  private  laboratory  of  the  instructors 
had  to  be  torn  out  in  order  to  make  room  fori  students,  and 
it  has  been  a  hard  task  to  provide  room  for  the  young  men. 
In  fact,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  turn  away  students. 

The  head  of  the  department,  Prof.  Orton,  is  thus  kept 
very  busy,  indeed,  especially  since  he  is,  in  addition,  bur¬ 
dened  with  the  duties  as  Dean  of  the  Engineering  College, 
State  Geologist  and  several  other  offices. 

The  department  suffered  a  heavy  loss  in  the  withdrawal 
of  Mr.  R.  C.  Purdy,  who  has  accepted  the  position  as  In¬ 
structor  in  Ceramics  at  the  Illinois  University,  Champaign. 
The  University  lost  an  able  and  energetic  instructor  and  his 
associates  a  true  and  well  beloved  co-worker.  But  what  is 
Ohio’s  loss  is  Illinois’  gain.  The  teaching  staff  of  the 
Ceramic  Department  now  consists  of  Prof.  Orton,  Assistant 
Professor  Bleininger  and  the  Assistant  Mr.  Riddle.  The 
last  named  instructor  is  a  new  acquisition,  having  been  one 
of  the  most  promising  students  of  the  department. 

Finally  it  can  be  said  that  the  prospects  of  the  Ohio 
Clayworking  School  are  very  promising  in  every  respect, 
and  it  is,  perhaps,  not  too  much  to  claim  that  with  the  new 
building  and  new  equipment  it  will  continue  to  broaden  its 
service  and  usefulness. 

It  is  reported  that  the  immense  brick  plant  at  Conneaut, 
Ohio,  formerly  owned  by  the  Harper-Norton  Shale  Brick 
Company,  has  been  taken  over  by  a  new  concern  to  be  known 
as  the  United  Brick  Company.  The  plant  which  has  been 
idle  for  some  time  will  be  started  at  once.  The  officers  of  the 
company  are  G.  M.  Whitney,  president,  J.  H.  House,  vice- 
president,  A.  O.  Hoskins,  secretary,  and  N.  C.  Ralph,  treas¬ 
urer.  F.  B.  Dunn,  the  superintendent  for  the  old  company 
will  have  charge  of  the  operation  of  the  plant.  The  new  com-  ' 
pany  is  capitalized  at  $130,000. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

FROM  “WAY  DOWN”  IN  MAINE. 


HAS  BEEN  A  dull  season  for  the  brick  mak¬ 
ing  trade  in  Portland  and  vicinity  this  year, 
as  there  has  been  very  little  building  done, 
only  in  the  residential  sections,  where  con¬ 
siderable  re-enforced  cement  is  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  taking  the  place  of  brick.  There  has  been 
much  rain  and  damp  weather  this  year,  and 
in  consequence  all  the  yards  are  behind  in 
their  work.  The  largest  yard  in  this  vicinity 
at  Westbrook,  owned  by  Melvin  Hamblet,  has  not  been  work¬ 
ing  this  year — partly  because  it  has  been  an  expensive  one  to 
operate,  and  partly  on  account  of  the  dull  season.  The  yard 
has  a  capacity  of  more  than  three  millions  annual  output. 
For  the  past)  six  or  seven  years  the  construction  of  the  bar¬ 
racks  for  the  four  fortifications,  under  construction  in  Portland 
harbor,  has  helped  the  business  out  in  what  would  otherwise 
have  been  an  extremely  dull  period.  The  quarters  have  been 
completed  on  Diamond  Island  (Fort  McKinley)  for  six  com¬ 
panies,  which  with  barracks,  guard  houses,  stables,  canteen 
gymnasium,  officers’  quarters,  store  houses,  electric  light 
stations,  and  numerous  other  buildings,  making  a  village  in 
itself;  at  Fort  Preble  for  two  companies  with  many  other 
buildings;  at  Fort  Williams  and  Fort  Leavitt  for  two  other 
companies  each.  All  of  these  buildings  required  an  immense 
lot  of  bricks.  Besides  the  brick  yards  at  Westbrook,  six 
miles  from  Portland  there  are  three  others  in  Portland  proper 
— two  stiff-mud  yards,  modern  method  with  steam,  and  one 
soft  mud  yard  of  the  old  reliable  *pod-augur  style  in  which 
the  moulds  are  used  and  struck  by  water  with  the  old  sore 
shouldered  grinder  walking  in  the  circle  as  of  yore.  The 
two  stiff-mud  yards  have  a  capacity  of  three  million  bricks 
each.  They  will  make  about  two  and  a  half  milion  this  year. 
One  is  operated  by  Melvin  Hamblet,  the  other  by  William 
Lucas,  and  the  soft  mud  yard  by  Lucas  &  Dinsmore.  There 
is  also  a  steam  yard  at  Leeds  Junction,  Me.,  operating  under 
some  new  method. 

The  20th  of  September,  now  at  hand,  is  the  time  when  all 
mud  yard  brickmakers  are  forced  to  quit  striking.  This  is 
the  date  when  morning  frost  reaches  such  a  degree  of  severity 
as  to  drive  the  barefoot  brickmaker  from  his  post  of  duty. 
In  Bangor  and  vicinity,  in  one  way,  we  might  say  the  season 
has  been  a  huge  success,  while  in  another  way  it  might  be 
called  a  failure.  So  far  as  the  market  is  concerned,  prices 
have  been  from  six  and  a  half  to  seven  and  a  half  dollars  per 
thousand.  It  might  just  as  well  have  been  ten,  as  the  out¬ 
put  in  the  eastern  and  northern  sections,  at  least,  has  not 
been  anywhere  sufficient  to  supply  the  demand.  So  far  as 
price  is  concerned,  any  man  with  bricks  to  sell  has  had  no 
trouble  in  finding  purchasers.  The  only  antagonist,  his  own 
fellow  manufacturers,  who  insist  on  keeping  both  prices  and 
the  output  down.  The  contractors  in  this  section  claim  that 
the  output  is  so  small  per  season,  and  sold  up  so  close,  that  it 
gives  them  no  chance  to  figure  upon  large  contracts,  taking 
into  consideration  domestic  bricks. 

The  season  has  been  cold  and  wet,  which  made  the  manu¬ 
facturers  labor  to  some  disadvantage,  and  the  work  of  keeping 
the  crew  well  organized  is  no  easy  task.  The  bosses  have 
difficulty  in  finding  men  willing  to  strip  and  take  hold  of  the 
work  bare  footed  and  bare  handed,  as  they  did  twenty  years 
ago.  The  large  factories,  such  as  those  at  Thomaston,  Me., 
and  Hugh  O’Brien’s  plant  at  Brewer,  which  are  operating 
under  the  new  system,  or  at  least  new  to  this  section,  have 
less  trouble  with  their  men,  as  it  requires  less  skill  upon  the 
yards.  The  burning,  setting  and  building  the  kilns,  requiring 
the  best  engineers.  From  Lewiston,  Me.,  along  the  line  of 
the  Maine  Central  Railroad  to  Bangor,  through  to  Vance- 
boro,  and  over  the  Washington  county  railroads,  every  town 
and  village,  without  exception,  has  been  steadily  increasing 


in  importance  from  the  brickmaker’s  standpoint.  Whether  it 
is  because  of  the  new  proposed  railroad,  which  is  to  penetrate 
our  northern  forests,  parallel  with  the  Aroostook  Railroad, 
beyond  the  twenty  mile  limit,  skirt  the  Great  Northern  lakes, 
cutting  off  the  tributaries  of  the  St.  John  and  the  Allegash 
waters,  turning  the  lumber  towards  the  Maine  coast,,  together 
with  the  building  of  our  new  seaport  railroad,  which  skirts 
Bangor  through  to  Stockton  Springs,  or  because  the  children 
of  those  pioneers  who  left  Maine  in  the  50’s  and  60’s  for  the 
Golden  West  are  returning  with  their  friends  and  fortunes 
to  our  health  dealing  woods  and  valleys  I  do  not  know,  but 
the  spirit  of  push,  and  of  development  seems  to  prevade  the 
very  air;  and  of  course  with  these  developments  comes  con¬ 
struction  and  building,  which  means  labor,  muscle,  mortar  and 
brick,  and  this  is  where  the  brickmaker  comes  in,  as  he 
must  of  necessity  possess  all  these  essentials. 

In  Brewer  the  yards  now  numbering  only  three,  where 
formerly  there  were  twenty  or  more,  will  this  year  have  an 
output  of  something  like  eight  million.  The  Hellier  brick 
yard  at  Bangor,  now  operated  by  a  Boston  corporation,  of 
which  Patrick  Leonard  of  Bangor,  is  general  manager,  has 
made  about  two  million  this  year.  Along  the  ocean  shore, 
the  Hutchings  Bros,  have  made  about  a  million  and  a  half, 
which  are  being  transported  by  schooner  to  Bucksport,  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  eighteen  miles,  then  loaded  onto  cars  and  sent  right 
past  the  clay  banks  of  Brewer  and  Orono  to  Milo,  where  they 
are  being  used  in  the  construction  of  the  new  town.  The  Leech 
Bros,  at  Castine  have  made  a  few  small  kilns  this  summer.  F. 
E.  Patten  of  Sullivan,  Hosea  B.  Phillips  of  Ellsworth,  Bromo 
Kalish  of  Calais,  Calvin  Gardner  of  Pembroke,  Arthur  Gould 
of  Presque  Isle,  Daniel  Mullen  of  Ashland,  and  the  Lubec 
Brick  Co.  at  Lubec  have  all  made  a  few  bricks,  but  have 
more  orders  for  bricks  than  they  can  fill.  The  new  city, 
now  in  construction  on  the  St.  Croix  river,  thirty  miles  north 
of  Calais,  at  Spargue’s  Falls,  has  used  or  engaged  nearly 
three  millions  of  bricks  in  the  construction  of  the  paper  and 
pulp  mills  under  construction  there.  The  bricks,  some  of 
them,  coming  from  the  western  part  of  the  state,  and  some 
from  the  Canadian  side.  This  enterprise,  situated  as  it  is 
between  the  Grand  lakes  and  the  sea  is  destined  to.  equal  if 
not  surpass  the  magic  city  of  the  west  branch  of  the  Penob¬ 
scot,  Millinocket.  Its  peculiar  location  on  an  island  at  the 
base  of  the  falls  puts  it  partly  in  one  country  and  partly  in 
another,  giving  it  access  to  the  immense  timber  fields  of  the 
Canadian  Grand  Lakes  as  well  as  the  Dobsis,  Sisadobsis  and 
Sissisadobsis,  and  Sissisadobsissis  Lakes,  and  many  other 
lakes  famous  in  history  for  Indian  battles  and  huntsmen’s 
yarns. 

The  terminus  of  the  new  seaport  railroad  at  Stockton, 
where  some  new  developments  are  going  on,  will  take  possibly 
a  million  of  bricks  the  coming  season.  The  country  surround¬ 
ing  has  an  abundance  of  the  finest  quality  of  clay.  Nearly 
all  the  bricks  for  this  enterprise  may  possibly  be  manufactured 
close  to  the  base  of  operations, — only  requiring  some  enter¬ 
prising  man  to  take  hold  of  the  proposition.  This  new  city 
on  the  coast — for  city  it  is  certainly  destined  to  be — has 
already  more  than  three  miles  of  wharf  constructed  along 
the  shore  where  only  two  years  ago  land  was  worthless. 
Within  sight  of  the  wharf  can  be  seen  another  equally  well 
organized  force  of  men  at  work  on  the  completion  of  the  new 
coal  pockets,  while  a  mile  and  a  half  away  across  the  harbor 
the  new  passenger  station  under  process  of  construction, 
where  the  trans-Atlantic  steamers  are  destined  to  land,  to 
pour  out  their  humanity  of  freight.  Within  half  a  mile  of 
the  first  mentioned  wharf  are  shacks  and  tents  of  laborers, 
and  where  the  land  sold  as  low  as  four  dollars  an  acre  only 
a  few  years  ago,  now  in  the  neighborhood  of  four  hundred 
lots  have  been  sold  to  people  of  every  nation  and  clime  who 
have  flocked  in  for  front  seats  at  the  metropolis,  with  prices 
varying  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  to  fifteen  hundred 
and  two  thousand  dollars  for  fifty  by  one  hundred  foot  lots. 
Searsport,  only  three  miles  away  from  the  terminus,  formerly 
a  retired  sea  captain’s  haven  of  rest,  is  becoming  an  import¬ 
ant  seaport  village.  Swan  Lake  Water  &  Development  Co. 
will  lay  their  aqueduct  through  this  town  and  route  to  Stock- 
ton,  and  the  land  has  taken  a  slight  boom. 
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One  of  the  most  progressive  of  the  smaller  cities  of  Maine 
is  Old  Town,  situated  on  the  Penobscot  River  about  twelve 
miles  north  of  Bangor,  the  “Queen  City”  of  the  State.  The 
city,  though  small,  is  hustling,  and  its  rapid  growth  is  assured 
through  the  number  and  extent  of  its  manufacturing  indus¬ 
tries,  consisting  of  two  large  woolen  mills,  two  pulp  mills, 
five  saw  mills  and  an  electric  power  plant.  The  city  has  an 
ideal  location  for  manufactories.  It  is  situated  on  Marsh 
Island,  on  the  east  and  west  sides  of  which  are  unrivalled 
water  powers.  A  work  of  much  interest  to  the  citizens  not 
only  of  this  city,  hut  of  all  Penobscot  county  as  well,  is  now 
in  progress — this  interest  being  due  to  the  construction  of 
a  dam,  one  end  of  which  will  touch  the  shore  of  Old  Town 
proper,  the  other  the  shore  of  the  small  town  of  Milford, — the 
river  at  this  point  being  about  eight  hundred  feet  wide. 
This  dam  will  replace  an  old  one,  which  will  be  demolished 
by  the  company  interested  in  the  new  work,  and  which  would 
prove  inadequate  to  furnish  the  power  required  for  the  new 
enterprise.  At  thq  head  of  the  Island  another  dam  will  be 
built,  at  what  is  known  as  Gilman’s  Falls,  reaching  from  the 
island  to  the  shore  of  Pushaw  village,  to  restrict  the  flow  of 
the  Penobscot  down  the  Stillwater  Branch  and  so  maintain 
the  proper  head  of  water  on  the  large  dam  on  the  east  side. 
At  Old  Town  will  be  built  a  large  power  house,  manufactur¬ 
ing  electricity  to  be  transmitted  anywhere  in  Penobscot  coun¬ 
ty  where  there  may  be  a  demand.  Thirteen  miles  of  trans¬ 
mission  line  are  to  be  built  immediately.  The  work  is  being 
done  by  the  Bodwell  Water  Power  Co.,  which  owns  the  water 
privilege  here.  Its  president  is  Chas.  V.  Lord,  of  Bangor;  the 
directors  are  Chas.  Y.  Lord,  Franklin  A.  Wilson,  and  Carl  P. 
Dennett  of  Bangor,  and  J.  Fred  Webster  and  George  V.  Olm- 
stead  of  Boston.  J.  B.  Mullen,  of  Bangor,  who  was  the  con¬ 
tractor  in  the  construction  of  the  Great  Northern  Paper  Co.’s 
gigantic  paper  plant  at  Millinocket,  has  the  contract  for  the 
dam  and  earthworks — the  labor  being  done  by  a  large  force 
of  Italian  laborers.  About  twenty  thousand  barrels  of 
cement  will  be  required  in  the  work.  The  electrical  machinery 
will  be  furnished  by  the  famous  Stanley  Co.  and  the  water 
wheel  by  the  Allis-Chalmers  Co.  The  capital  stock  consists 
of  700,000  bonds,  400,000  of  preferred  stock,  and  600,000  of 
common  stock.  The  amount  paid  in  being  approximately 
$1,500,000.  That  the  investment  is  regarded  as  a  conserva¬ 
tive  one  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  bonds  have  been 
bought  principally  by  the  savings  banks  of  the  State.  Over 
$100,000  of  the  bonds  being  taken  by  the  Bangor  Savings 
Banks,  and  over  $500,000  of  securities  being  taken  in  Bangor. 
The  work  is  to  be  completed  about  the  first  of  June,  1906. 
It  was  thought  here  two  years  ago  that  the  possibility  of 
taking  aluminum  from  the  clay  in  Penobscot  valley  was  not 
an  improbable  thing,  and  some  people  believe  that  the  instal¬ 
lation  of  this  plant,  along  with  other  developments,  will 
lead  to  this  result.  Experiments  along  that  line  are  now  being 
made  by  a  Brewer  man  in  connection  with  a  Philadelphia 
capitalist.  Dr.  H.  H.  Hanson,  of  Bangor,  who  has  been  mak¬ 
ing  experiments  regarding  his  deposit  of  Potter’s  clay,  lately 
discovered  in  Hermon,  near  the  new  railroad,  believes  that 
aluminum  can  be  taken  from  the  clay  here.  There  is  talk 
of  a  paving  brick  factory  being  erected  on  this  deposit. 

At  Bluehill,  Me.,  at  the  deserted  copper  and  lead  mines, 
a  company  of  New  York  and  Boston  men  contemplate  the 
erection  of  a  plant  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  the  ore  from 
the  grout  from  the  old  mines,  thq  principal  object  being  to 
crush  the  material  into  paving  blocks.  This,  however,  may  be 
only  somebody’s  dream,  as  nothing  has  been  done  but  to  view 
debris  and  ancient  smoke  stacks. 

Horace  Purington,  brick  manufacturer  and  general  contrac¬ 
tor  of  Waterville,  Me.,  was  in  Bangor  this  week,  planning  on 
the  contract  of  the  public  library.  Horace  bore  the  usual  smile 
of  contentment  which  is  always  found  on  the  face  of  a  success¬ 
ful,  honest  brickmaker;  we  are  in  hopes  to  send  Horace  to 
the  next  brickmakers’  convention,  where  we  shall  expect  him 
to  make  a  speech  upon  Mud  vs.  Bar  Clay. 

It  is  a  strange  thing  for  a  Brewer  brickmaker  to  stand  upon 
the  toll  bridge  and  see  bricks  being  hauled  from  the  Bangor 
brick  yards  and  dumped  within  a  hundred  feet  of  the  Brewer 
brick  yards  for  underpinning  purposes,  and  to  see  vessels 
loaded  with  bricks  coming  into  the  port  to  be  unloaded  and 
hauled  away  on  railroad  cars — yes,  it  is  strange,  for  we  can 
remember  the  fleets  that  plied  between  Bangor  and  Boston, 
when  the  Brewer  brick  was  the  standard  of  excellence  and 
governed  the  price  in  the  Boston  markets.  But  for  Portland 
there  are  good  days  coming.  The  Aftertendee. 

Portland,  Me. 


THE  PHILADELPHIA  REPRESS. 


HERE  IS  SOMETHING  new  in  the  way  of  a  repress 
and  in  every  line  and  feature  it  bears  the  Chambers 
stamp.  It  is  a  two-mold  crank  press  with  the  operat¬ 
ing  machinery  above  the  mold  box  where  dirt  and  clay  can¬ 
not  drop  into  it. 

All  of  the  operations  are  derived  from  a  single  crank 
movement,  resulting  in  an  extremely  smooth,  easy  running 
machine,  making  comparatively  little  noise  and  working 
without  abrupt  jerky  motions. 

The  whole  Press  is  mounted  upon  a  substantial  box  pat¬ 
tern  iron  bed  plate  having  planed  faces  to  which  the  side 
frames  are  bolted.  These  are  of  substantial  design,  ample  to 
carry  the  working  machinery.  All  shafts  are  of  liberal  size 
mounted  in  babbitted  bearings  made  with  removable  caps 
machined  and  carefully  fitted  to  place. 

The  feeder  and  charger  is  actuated  by  a  swinging  arm 
shown  in  the  illustration  above  and  provided  with  a  simple 
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means  of  regulating  the  length  of  stroke,  as  well  as  the 
position  of  i^e  feed. 

Even  at  high  speed  the  incoming  bricks  are  correctly 
placed  and  the  finished  ones  delivered  smoothly  upon  the 
carrying  off  belt.  The  upper  plungers  are  secured  to  a  cross¬ 
head  having  very  liberal  guide  surfaces  securing  alignment 
with  minimum  wear.  Adjustment  for  thickness  of  brick  is 
secured  by  right  and  left  threads  on  the  toggle  connecting- 
rods,  the  two  being  geared  together  to  secure  parallel  adjust¬ 
ment,  thus  making  it  impossible  to  throw  working  parts  out 
of  line. 

For  circular  showing  iront  and  back  view  of  this  press, 
or  for  particulars  as  to  price,  etc.,  address  Chambers  Bros. 
Company,  52nd  and  Media  streets,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


VARIED  AND  INTERESTING. 


The  American  Clay  Machinery  Company,  Bucyrus,  Ohio, 
have  seven  ads  in  this  issue  of  The  Clay-Worker — see  pages 
328,  376,  379,  382,  396,  400  and  414 — each  one  touching  on  a 
different  line  of  machinery  or  feature  of  the  business.  The 
reader  will  find  each  and  all  of  them  interesting  and  in¬ 
structive. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

THE  NEW  YORK  AND  NEW  ENGLAND  BRICK  MARKET. 


EVER  BEFORE  was  the  brick  market  more 
active  at  this  season  of  the  year  than  it  is 
now.  It  has  been  years  since  the  demand 
has  kept  up  so  continuously  and  steadily 
throughout  the  year.  There  has  been  a 
steady  call  for  all  grades  and  varieties  of  brick,  from  the 
most  common  to  the  best  front  stock,  and  prices  have  been 
uniformly  high  for  all  of  them.  Not  in  years  have  manu¬ 
facturers  made  so  large  a  profit,  and  some  of  them  have  been 
able  on  the  profits  of  this  season  to  recoup  themselves  for 
losses  sustained  during  previous  years  when  business  was 
bad.  Under  such  conditions  there  is  little  wonder  that  the 
trade  is  jubilant.  And  practically  all  are  looking  forward 
to  another  successful  season  next  year.  Prices  hold  up 
around  $7.50  per  thousand  for  common  brick,  and  it  is  a 
difficult  proposition  to  get  enough  for  ordinary  purposes  at 
that  rate.  From  all  directions  come  increased  demand  with 
the  outlook  for  a  steady  call  of  this  character  indefinitely. 

Along  the  Hackensack  River,  every  plant  has  been  in 
active  operation  all  through  the  year.  As  fast  as  one  burn¬ 
ing  was  cleared  away,  another  was  prepared,  and  though  the 
steady  rains  of  practically  the  entire  summer  have  caused 
some  damage,  as  a  whole  there  has  been  only  success  for  the 
manufacturers,  a  striking  contrast  when  compared  with  pre¬ 
vious  seasons  in  the  same  vicinity.  Brick  which  are  scarce 
now  at  $7.50,  went  begging  not  so  long  ago  at  $3.50.  The 
difference  represents  the  influence  of  an  active  market,  and  a 
constantly  increasing  demand.  One  manufacturer  who  has 
had  his  share  of  misfortunes  in  years  past,  is  doing  an  ex¬ 
cellent  business  this  season,  and  says  that  when  his  final 
burning  is  completed  this  fall,  he  will  not  have  a  brick 
unsold.  It  is  quite  likely  that  his  experience  could  be  dupli¬ 
cated  by  others.  Large  building  operations  nearby  as  well 
as  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  have  supplied  a  practically 
unlimited  market  for  the  product  of  the  Hackensack  yards. 
There  doesn’t  appear  to  be  much  danger  of  a  let  up  in  the 
near  future.  It  is  undecided  yet  whether  enlargement  will 
be  indulged  as  a  result  of  the  excellent  business  done  this 
year  or  not,  but  there  are  those  who  are  discussing  such 
possibilities,  and  may  possibly  decide  to  build  larger  works 
the  coming  year.  Much  depends  upon  the  close  of  business 
this  fall,  and  the  opening  next  spring.  If  both  are  as  prom¬ 
ising  as  now  seems  probable,  there  will  be  several  important 
enlargements  constructed  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Hackensack. 

The  Hackensack  River  yards  haven’t  monopolized  activity. 
Prosperity  has  followed  the  efforts  of  the  yards  on  the  Hud¬ 
son  and  business  in  all  the  110  plants  located  in  different 
localities  along  the  Hudson  River  has  been  booming  ever 
since  navigation  opened  last  spring.  There  have  been  thou¬ 
sands,  yes,  millions  of  brick  floated  down  the  Hudson  in  one 
way  or  another,  and  the  stream  still  continues.  Schooners, 
barges,  canal  boats  and  other  methods  of  transportation  have 
been  pressed  into  service  in  greater  degree  than  ever  before. 
Nor  is  the  end  yet.  As  the  season  for  the  close  of  navi¬ 


gation  approaches,  the  shippers  are  rushing  to  get  their  stock 
to  market  and  shipments  are  made  even  more  frequently  than 
hitherto,  which  is  saying  considerable.  Good  prices,  steady 
demand  and  the  most  active  market  in  years  have  stimulated 
production  wonderfully,  but  consumption  has  kept  pace  with 
production  and  the  combination  has  been  irresistible.  Some 
enlargements  and  possibly  some  new  plants  will  be  the  out¬ 
come  of  the  present  prosperous  conditions. 

Connecticut  has  enjoyed  substantially  the  same  boom  in 
business  that  has  characterized  New  York.  Reports  from 
all  manufacturing  centers  are  alike  encouraging.  There  has 
been  nothing  to  mar  the  prosperity  of  the  year.  A  statement 
made  by  Virgil  M.  Palmer,  President  of  the  Central  New 


England  Brick  Co.,  located  at  New  Britain,  Conn.,  illustrates 
conditions  in  that  State  very  forcibly.  He  says  that  the  entire 
output  of  his  yards  has  been  disposed  of,  aggregating  some 
78,000,000  brick.  Of  this  quantity,  about  5,000,000  were  con¬ 
sumed  in  construction  in  New  Britain.  The  remainder  went 
to  New  York  or  New  Haven.  Most  of  them  to  New  York.  He 
says  further  that  his  company  is  contemplating  some  ex¬ 
tensive  improvements  and  extensions  the  coming  year  if 
conditions  are  as  favorable  as  they  have  been  this  year.  His 
case  is  not  exceptional,  but  all  Connecticut  plants  have  en¬ 
joyed  a  liberal  business.  And  they  will  be  substantially 
cleaned  up  when  the  season  closes. 

If  one  moves  northward  into  western  Massachusetts  sub¬ 
stantially  the  same  conditions  prevail.  For  example,  the 
Hampden  Brick  Co.,  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  has  had  an  ex¬ 
ceptionally  prosperous  year.  It  has  disposed  of  its  entire 
product,  and  could  have  sold  more,  had  it  been  possible  to 
produce  them,  and  its  experience  could  be  duplicated  in  other 
plants  throughout  the  State.  Construction  in  the  various 
Massachusetts  towns  has  'been  heavy  all  through  the  summer, 
and  plans  are  in  process  of  preparation  which  will  mean  an 
even  larger  construction  next  season.  The  outlook  is  cer¬ 
tainly  promising  for  Massachusetts  clayworkers. 

The  next  step  takes  the  investigator  into  Vermont,  and 
there  every  brick  plant  has  been  run  to  its  full  capacity.  All 
through  the  Champlain  Valley,  construction  has  been  enor¬ 
mous.  Rutland  and  Burlington  and  intervening  smaller 
towns  have  purchased  brick  and  have  used  them  more 
liberally  than  ever  before.  In  some  instances  brick  have 
taken  the  place  of  stone,  which  heretofore  has  been  used  in 
certain  classes  of  construction  almost  exclusively.  The  re¬ 
sult  is  especially  gratifying  to  brick  makers.  They  will  close 
the  season  with  practically  everything  cleaned  up.  Some 
improvements  and  extensions  are  contemplated  which  will 
make  their  enterprises  much  more  important  than  they  are 
now. 

Maine  has  no  intention  of  being  outdone  by  other  Eastern 
States,  and  has  been  as  busy  as  possible  supplying  brick  for 
new  construction  work  in  all  parts  of  the  State.  Naturally 
the  cities  have  received  the  greatest  benefit,  but  it  is  a  fact 
which  cannot  be  questioned  that  the  country  towns  and 
smaller  places  have  profited  by  the  unprecedented  growth 
and  good  business  which  has  characterized  the  State  the  past 
year. 

New  Hampshire  has  perhaps  had  distinction  enough  with 
her  exclusive  peace  conference,  but  she,  too,  has  been  build¬ 
ing  and  consuming  brick  in  a  fashion  which  has  astonished 
the  manufacturers,  who  have  been  under  the  impression  that 
brick  construction  had  been  lost  in  the  forgotten  arts.  A 
new  crimp  has  been  put  in  the  plans  of  stone  producers  in 
some  sections  and  brickmakers  have  profited  hugely  there¬ 
by.  Should  this  continue  another  year,  other  important 
changes  may  be  noted.  It  is  considered  sufficient  this  year 
to  get  the  business  back  once  more  upon  a  satisfactory  basis. 
That  accomplished,  it  will  be  easy  enough  to  develop  it  be¬ 
yond  all  dreams  of  manufacturers. 

The  plant  of  the  Camden,  N.  J.,  Brick  Company,  has  been 
put  in  operation.  It  is  located  at  Haddonfield,  not  far  from 
Philadelphia,  and  the  bulk  of  the  product  will  find  their 
market  in  the  Quaker  City. 

The  Perth  Amboy  Fire  Brick  Company,  has  been  incor¬ 
porated  at  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $100,000. 
The  incorporators  are:  H.  A.  Ward,  Thomas  L.  Hughes,  and 
Charles  Warner,  all  New  York  business  men.  It  is  the  in¬ 
tention  of  the  new  company  to  erect  a  plant  and  proceed  with 
the  manufacture  of  the  best  grades  of  fire  brick  at  Perth 
Amboy. 

The  Scageoline  Brick  &  Fireproofing  Company,  has  been 
incorporated  in  New  York  to  manufacture  fireproofing  brick, 
and  similar  goods;  capital  stock,  $100,000.  Incorporators: 
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Ernst  May,  William  Fechtenberg,  David  Yallen,  Nicholas 
Schloeder,  Henry  H.  Sawyer. 

The  Piscataqua  Brick  Company  has  been  incorporated  in 
Maine,  to  deal  in  brick.  Capital  stock,  $25,000.  Incorpor¬ 
ators:  Daniel  L.  Smith,  Walter  S.  Heilborn. 

John  B.  Rose,  President  of  the  Rose  Brick  Company, 
Roaeton,  N.  Y.,  is  being  mentioned  as  a  candidate  for  State 
Senator.  If  nominated,  he  will  make  an  excellent  run,  and  if 
elected  no  man  will  better  serve  his  constituents.  A  man  of 
broad  business  experience  with  a  record  of  accomplishment 
behind  him  that  stamps  him  as  a!  man  of  much  more  than 
ordinary  ability,  there  isn’t  the  slightest  question  about  his 
making  a  far  better  than  ordinary  good  Senator.  His  friends 
in  the  brick  trade,  and  there  are  many  of  them,  will  wish 
him  as  great  success  in  his  political  aspirations  as  he  has 
had  in  his  business.  They  couldn’t  ask  anything  better  for 
him. 

Only  one  cloud  looms  on  the  horizon  of  the  brick  manu¬ 
facturer.  The  labor  interests  in  and  about  New  York  are 
going  to  formulate  fresh  demands  upon  builders  shortly.  The 


clare  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  put  this  pressure 
upon  them  to  get  anything  done,  and  even  then  there  are 
many  things  on  a  building  job  which  are  slighted.  They 
declare  that  they  are  paying  the  highest  wage  scale  received 
by  any  skilled  workmen  in  New  York,  and  that  they  cannot 
afford  to  do  any  more.  The  high  wages  demanded  have 
driven  many  of  the  smaller  contractors  out  of  business  and 
more  will  have  to  succumb  if  the  wages  are  again  increased. 
When  bosses  quit  business  they  enter  the  ranks  of  workers, 
thus  creating  further  competition  and  lessening -the  average 
workman’s  opportunities  to  secure  work.  The  outcome  of 
the  present  discussion  will  be  watched  with  great  interest 
and  many  who  are  contemplating  building  will  wait  awhile 
until  they  know  what  to  expect  in  the  near  future. 

Bubton. 


A  NEW  CLAY  MIXER  AND  FEEDER. 


WE  ARE  PLEASED  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  clay- 
workers  an  improved  device  for  mixing  and  feeding 
clay  to  brick,  tile  and  pottery  machines.  It  was 
introduced  a  year  ago  and  has  been  in  successful  operation 
on  a  number  of  plants,  proving  thoroughly  its  worth  and 


latest  scheme  is  to  ask  for  75  cents  per  hour,  for  an  eight 
hour  day,  with  double  pay  for  over-time.  It  is  figured  out 
by  experts  that  should  they  obtain  this  concession  they  will 
be  able  to  make  $12. GO  per  day  during  the  season,  which 
includes  regular  and  over-time.  Builders  will  not  discuss 
the  proposition,  because  they  say  it  has  not  been  put  up  to 
them  yet,  but  it  seems  from  that  which  has  been  said  and 
done  heretofore,  that  they  will  refuse  to  accede  to  the  terms. 
In  case  they  do  refuse  that  means  strike  and  the  brick 
masons  are  in  a  good  position  to  carry  on  a  strike  now.  More¬ 
over,  there  are  hundreds  of  contracts  which  call  for  imme¬ 
diate  construction,  and  it  is  thought  by  labor  sympathizers 
that  this  would  increase  the  probability  of  their  securing  their 
additional  pay.  Bricklayers  say  that  as  work  is  done  now 
only  expert  workmen,  can  meet  the  demands  of  the  bosses 
on  the  jobs  and  that  they  are  justified  in  asking  the  highest 
possible  wage  they  can  secure.  They  declare  that  a  brick 
layer  who  follows  the  business  for  several  years  in  succession 
is  unfit  for  anything  else,  or  even  for  his  trade.  He  is  utterly 
worn-out  under  the  tremendous  pressure  at  which  they  are 
called  upon  to  work.  The  bosses  on  the  other  hand  de¬ 


economy.  It  is  a  labor  saver,  as  on  ordinary  plants  it  will 
dispense  with  two  men:  The  clay  being  dumped  from  the 
hopper  of  the  machine  into  the  car,  is  automatically  fed  into 
the  disintegrator.  The  construction  of  the  machine  is  such 
that  the  feed  is  regular.  This  of  itself  is  quite  an  advantage, 
as  every  practical  clayworker  will  understand  and  appre¬ 
ciate.  With  this  feeder  more  and  better  ware  may  be  made, 
as  the  material  goes  to  the  machine  in  good  condition, 
being  thoroughly  tempered.  The  feeder  is  simple  in  con¬ 
struction  and  hence,  is  durable;  in  fact,  it  adds  materially 
to  the  life  of  brick  and  tile  machinery.  A  large  manufac¬ 
turer  of  brick  who  used  the  feeder  the  past  season  says  of 
it:  “Since  putting  in  this  feeder  we  find  that  our  brick  are 
better,  dry  with  less  waste  and  we  can  make  more  of  them 
in  the  same  time.  We  found  that  it  lessened  rather  than 
increased  the  power  necessary  to  operate  our  machinery. 
If  we  build  another  plant  as  we  think  of  doing,  we  will 
want  another  feeder.” 

The  manufacturers,  The  Marion  Machine  Foundry  and 
Supply  Co.,  Marion,  Ind.,  solicit  correspondence  from  those 
interested. 
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THE  ILLINOIS  SCHOOL  FOR  CLAYWORKERS. 

An  Auspicious  Beginning — R.  C.  Purdy  Appointed  Instructor 
in  Ceramics — The  Advisory  Committee  to  Outline 
Course  of  Study,  Etc. 

The  week  of  October  15th  to  20th  will  long  be  remembered 
by  those  connected  with  the  Illinois  University  at  Champaign. 
The  installation  of  President  Edmund  James  was  made  the 
occasion  for  a  formal  celebration,  and  jollification  which  was 
participated  in  by  many  of  the  University  Officials  of  other 
States,  Champaign  being  thronged  with  notables  in  the  edu¬ 
cational  world  and  the  students  celebrated  in  ways  peculiar 
to  their  kind. 

The  event  of  most  interest  to  clayworkers  of  the  Sucker 
State  was  the  meeting  of  the  Advisory  Board  appointed  by  the 
University  faculty  to  aid  in  the  formation  and  direction  of  the 
new  Department  of  Ceramics.  The  Board  consists  of  D.  V. 
Purington,  W.  D.  Gates,  Chicago,  Frank  W  Butterworth,  of 
Danville,  John  Stipes,  of  Champaign,  and  A.  W.  Gates,  of  Mon¬ 
mouth.  At  the  time  of  our  going  to  press,  the  result  of  their 
deliberations  had  not  been  made  public,  but  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  a  course  of  study  was  outlined  that  will  make  the  Illinois 


R.  C.  Purdy,  Instructor  in  Ceramics,  Champaign,  Ill. 

School  for  Clayworkers  a  power  for  good  to  all  clayworking 
industries. 

THE  NEW  CERAMIC  DEPARTMENT. 

The  appointment  of  R.  C.  Purdy,  formerly  Prof.  Orton’s 
Assistant  in  the  Ohio  School  for  Clayworkers,  argues  well 
for  the  Illinois  School,  for  Prof.  Purdy  is  not  only  an  expert 
ceramic  chemist,  but  is  thoroughly  informed  as  to  the  needs 
of  students  in  clayworking  and  skilled  as  an  instructor  in 
this  particular  branch  of  school  work.  The  University  is 
very  fortunate  indeed  to  secure  his  services. 

Prof.  C.  W.  Rolfe,  for  many  years  associated  with  the 
Illinois  University,  is  the  Director  of  the  Department.  As  soon 
as  same  can  be  properly  equipped,  work  will  begin  in  earnest. 
In  our  next  issue,  we  will  give  the  course  of  study  decided 
upon,  requisite  for  admission  to  the  School,  etc. 


A  WORD  ABOUT  THE  COST  OF  CONCRETE. 


PEAKING  OF  cement  blocks  and  other  things”  said  the 
Colonel  who  had  made  a  study  of  these  things  and  had 
some  remarks  to  make  about  the  concrete  work  at  the 
Fair,  “every  once  in  a  while  we  find  something  new,  and  now 
and  then  we  find  something  that  is  not  new.  What  I  want  to 
talk  about  though  is  the  absurdity  of  some  of  those  figures  on 
cost  of  concrete  blocks  as  compared  to  brick.  Just  the  other 
day  I  was  talking  to  a  friend  of  mine  who  had  been  in  the 


cement}  business  for  years  and  years,  handling  both  natural 
and  Portland  cement  and  he  showed  me  cement  sewer  pipe, 
that  is,  sections  of  some  that  were  made  before  the  war  from 
natural  cement  and  sand  and  gravel.  He  also  showed  me  a 
letter  from  a  concern  that  makes  sewer  pipe  right  along  and 
explained  to  me  that  their  business  was  gradually  dying  out 
because  they  could  not  make  this  cement  pipe  even  with 
natural  cement  in  competition  with  clay  pipe,  and  the  only 
call  they  have  for  it  these  days  is  for  some  special  work 
where  cement  is  desired  and  people  are  willing  to  pay  the 
difference  in  cost.  If  this  is  not  conclusive  evidence  that  it 
costs  more  to  make  sewer  pipe  out  of  cement  and  sand  than 
it  does  to  make  it  out  of  clay,  I  don’t  know  where  you  will  go 
to  get  evidence  of  that  kind.  And,  now  I  want  to  know,  why 
in  the  face  of  this  do  concrete  block  men  get  up  figures  show¬ 
ing  the  cost  of  making  concrete  blocks  as  compared  to  brick 
is  only  about  half?” 

“I  have  just  picked  up  another  point  that  may  give  some 
light  on  the  subject,  the  said  point  being  contained  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  article  on  making  cement  roofing  and  flooring  tile  which 
was  read  byj  H.  J.  Furman,  at  the  Cleveland  meeting  of  the 
National  Builders’  Supply  Association  in  which  he  says: 

“The  manufacture  of  our  tiles  is  simple  and  inexpensive. 
It  does  not  require  a  large  factory  building  or  high  priced 
steam  plant.  A  large  one-story  shed  with  a  simple  heating 
apparatus  for  the  winter  is  all  that’s  necessary.  The  work  is 
all  hand  power,  and  a  common  laborer  will  become  an  expert 
tile  maker  in  time  of  one  or  two  weeks. 

“The  material  is  mixed  two  parts  of  sharp,  clean  river  or 
bank  sand  to  one  part  of  Portland  cement.  The  steel  plate 
is  placed  in  the  tile  press,  filled  with  the  mixture,  tamped, 
rubbed,  colored,  glazed  and  the  lock  put  on,  lifted  out  and 
placed  on  a  rack.  All  these  operations  take  an  experienced 
tile  maker  one  minute  and  thirty  seconds,  enabling  them  to 
make  from  250  to  275  tiles  per  day  without  any  great  effort. 
The  new  tiles  remain  on  the  steel  plates  and  on  the  racks 
from  twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours,  according  to  the  tem¬ 
perature  in  the  shop.  Then  they  are  piled  away  and  watered 
three  times  a  day  for  at  least  four  days,  after  which  time 
they  are  left  to  nature  for  seasoning.  In  thirty  days  they  are 
fit  to  be  put  on  the  roof,  and  will  gain  strength  from  day*  to 
day  and  year  to  year.  Our  tiles  can  be  made  in  any  desirable 
color  and  they  are  guaranteed  to  stand  forever,  if  the  right 
non-fading  cement  colors  are  used. 

“Cement  floor  tiles  have  been  used  in  Europe  about  as 
long  as  roofing  tiles,  and  have  now  reached1  the  stage  of 
highest  perfection.  The  material  used  is  one  part  of  cement 
and  three  parts  of  fine,  clean  sand.  The  coloring  is  perfect 
when  German  or  French  colors  are  used;  the  design  most 
distinct,  artistic  and  ornamental.  They  are  more  handsome, 
more  substantial,  more  easily  laid,  adhere  better  to  the  con¬ 
crete  foundation,  never  showing  any  wear  and  tear  as  the 
burnt  and  vitrified  clay  tiles,  still  they  are  less  expensive  and 
will  find  a  ready  market  if  properly  made. 

“Cement  floor  tiles  are  made  under  high  pressure,  up  to 
40,000  pounds  per  square  inch,  in  either  hand  or  power 
presses  with  capacity  of  from  1,000  to  2,500  tiles  per  day, 
requiring  three  men  to  operate.” 


IMMENSE  MANUFACTURING  PLANTS  GOING  UP  ON  THE 
WASTE  LANDS  OF  NEW  JERSEY. 

On  the  Hackensack  Meadows,  near  New  Durham,  N.  J., 
the  B.  T.  Babbitt  Soap  Co.  has  begun  the  erection  of  a 
modern  soap  factory,  which  will  be  the  largest  the  world 
ever  saw.  Ten  million  bricks  will  be  used  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  plant,  and  the  Mehrhof  Company,  of  Little  Ferry, 
N.  J.,  has  the  contract  to  supply  them.  The  buildings  are 
now  going  up,  after  six  solid  months  of  pile  driving  to  sup¬ 
port  the  foundations.  It  is  quite  likely  that  other  plants 
will  be  erected  on  these  waste  lands  if  the  Babbitt  people 
are  successful. 
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These  columns  are  open  to  all.  The  full  name  and  address 
is  required,  but  will  not  be  published  except  when  permission 
is  given.  Those  desiring  to  communicate  privately  with  any 

CORRESPONDENT  WHOSE  FULL  NAME  IS  NOT  GIVEN  CAN  DO  SO  BY  AD¬ 
DRESSING  LETTERS  CARE  OF  CLAY-WORKER. 


Running  Full  Handed  With  Orders  Ahead. 

Editor  The  Clay-Worker: 

Enclosed  find  check  for  subscription  to  The  Clay-Worker 
for  another  year.  Business  is  in  a  prosperous  condition,  the 
plant  is  running  full  and  we  cannot  fill  orders.  No  new 
plants  have  been  started  in  this  vicinity,  though  there  was 
talk  of  one  about  four  miles  from  York,  but  don’t  know  as 
anything  has  been  done  up  to  this  time. 

York  Shale  Press  Brick  Co. 
York,  Pa.,  Sept.  27th,  1905. 


Discolored  Brick  Walls. 

Editor  The  Clay-Worker: 

I  am  in  trouble,  and  think  that  maybe  some  of  the  read- 
of  The  Clay-Worker  may  be  able  to  suggest  a  remedy.  In 
building  a  brick  building,  ochre  was  used  in  the  mortar 
for  color  effect.  After  the  building  was  completed,  the  walls 
showed  some  discoloration  and  in  attempting  to  clean  it  by 
washing  with  acid,  it  was  made  worse,  the  mortar  was  bleach¬ 
ed  white  and  the  color  of  the  brick  was  effected  unsatisfactor- 
ly.  Now,  the  question  is  what  can  we  do  to  improve  the  ap- 
perance  of  the  wall.  Would  the  parafine  treatment  prove 
beneficial,  and  what  would  be  the  probable  cost  of  same  ? 
Will  appreciate  very  much  any  advice  or  suggestions  in  this 
connections.  J-  A.  W. 

Texas. 


How  to  Clean  Brick  Walls. 

Editor  The  Clay-Worker: 

I  do  not  know  that  I  understand  the  trouble  that  your 
Texas  correspondent  describes:  Why  did  he  wash  the  walls 
with  acid?  Was  there  a  white  efflorescence  or  was  he  clean¬ 
ing  off  mortar  stains?  Does  he  think  that  the  ochre  used  in 
the  mortar  had  anything  to  do  with  the  efflorescence? 

A  weak  solution  of  muriatic  acid  is  a  help  in  cleaning 
brick  walls,  but  it  will  not  permanently  relieve  the  efflores¬ 
cence.  If  the  acid  is  too  strong  it  might  effect  the  color  of 
the  mortar  joints  stained  with  ochre,  but  it  ought  not  to 
take  the  color  out  of  the  brick.  The  treatment  with  para¬ 
fine,  or  painting  it  with  any  light  oil,  will  hide  all  of  the 
scum,  but  after  a  few  years  will  make  the  wall  look  dirty. 
At  least  that  has  been  my  observation.  W.  D.  R. 


The  Safe  and  Sane  American  Patriot  is  the  Citizen  Who  Owns 
His  Own  Home  and  a  Stake  in  the  Land. 

Editor  The  Clay-Worker: 

An  era  has  arrived  in  the  alleged  “Progress”  and  “Pros¬ 
perity”  (?)  of  the  United  States  where  the  masses  of  working 
men  find  it  to  be  a  burning  question  of  how  to  “Own  a  Home.” 
Their  industry  has  brought  to  a  limited  favored  class  almost 
boundless  wealth,  castles  at  home  and  abroad,  yachts  in 
fleets,  automobiles  in  multitudes  everywhere,  hundreds  of 
thousands  American  tourists  in  all  foreign  lands  spending 
hundreds  of  millions  of  labor’s  profit  dollars.  Yet  the  work¬ 
men’s  home,  his  own  home,  his  stake  in  the  land  of  his 
birth  or  adoption,  is  an  unsolved  problem  because  those  who 
have  garnered  wealth  desire  to  hold  him  poor  and  dependent, 


and  the  so-called  “Uppen  Class”  aim  to  hold  the  labor  biped 
homeless  and  thus  dependent.  In  our  days  of  trouble  and 
the  dangers  of  war,  the  working  man  it  is  to  whom  the  upper 
class  look  to,  to  shoulder  the  musket,  fill  armies,  man  our 
war  fleets,  etc.,  and  put  their  lives  between  death  and  “lux¬ 
ury.”  Yet  these  men,  who  to  the  extent  of  90  per  cent.,  have  no 
homes  and  firesides  to  fight  for,  are  expected,  as  patriots,  and 
at  thirteen  dollars  per  month  to  defend  our  country,  “main¬ 
tain  our  liberty’s”  and  the  rule  of  plutocracy.  In  this  view 
of  the  case  any  step  toward  obtaining  self-owned  homes  for 
the  masses  of  workmen,  in  or  out  of  cities,  is  a  greatly  to  be 
desired  move,  and  in  part,  its  solution  is  the  adoption  of  new 
discoveries,  that  will  give  means  of  home  building  at  lower 
prices  than  now  obtained  through  the  use  of  present  building 
materials.  The  new  means  should  be  exploited  and  promoted 
by  building  companies,  founded  for  the  purpose  of  home 
building  for  the  people,  hence  I  enclose  a  clipping  from 
Harper's  Weekly  on 

A  New  Building  Material. 

“So  many  uses  are  found  for  concrete  in  building  operations 
that  new  applications  of  this  material,  in  order  to  secure 
permanence  and  economy  of  construction,  are  constantly 
being  recorded.  One  of  the  latest  is  from  Liverpool,  where 
dwellings  made  of  concrete  are  being  erected  by  the  corpora¬ 
tion  for  artisan  classes,  the  idea  being  that  the  cost  of  erection 
can  be  reduced  to  a  point  that  will  enable  rooms  to  be  rented 
for  a  shilling  a  week.  The  material  used  consists  of  concrete 
blocks,  formed  from  waste  crushed  clinker,  obtained  from  the 
city  refuse  destructor  plant,  which  ordinarily  is  employed  in 
making  concrete  slabs  for  cross-walks  and  in  pavement  found¬ 
ations.  The  structure  of  these  slab  or  concrete  dwellings  is 
reinforced  by  steel  framing,  and  they  appear  eminently  strong 
and  durable. 

“The  cost  of  brick  dwellings  recently  erected  in  Liverpool 
was,  in  one  case,  about  $17,000,  and  in  another  about  $11,000, 
for  a  block,  while  the  estimated  cost  of  a  concrete  block  was 
but  $0,000.  In  the  actual  erection,  however,  there  was  re¬ 
quired  a  new  and  necessary  plant  which  brought  the  cost  to 
over  $20,000,  but  the  actual  amount  involved  in  the  building 
was  but  $15,000.  The  engineer  in  charge  is  confident  that 
with  further  experience,  the  new  method  will  be  found  most 
economical,  and  desires  to  erect  five  additional  blocks.  If 
dwellings  for  the  masses  can  be  provided  at  a  substantial  re¬ 
duction  on  present  costs,  the  use  of  concrete  is  bound  to  have 
an  important  influence  on  sociological  conditions.” 

Daniel  E.  Ryan. 


The  Second  Annual  Convention  of  Sand-Lime  Brick  Manufac¬ 
turers. 

Editor  The  Clay-Worker: 

There  seems  to  be  some  question  in  the  minds  of  those  in- 
trested  in  sand-lime  brick,  as  to  what  is  to  be  the  purpose  of 
the  convention  to  be  held  in  Detroit.  Some  think  that  it  is  to 
be  an  advertising  medium  for  system  and  machinery  men. 
Others,  that  it  is  to  be  a  love  feast,  a  place  to  cash  dividends 
of  the  past  year.  While  some  imagine  that  it  will  be  an  ex¬ 
change  for  hard  luck  stories.  I  may  say  that  it  will  probably 
combine  all  of  these  features,  although  the  primary  object  of 
the  convention  is  an  educational  one  in  every  sense  of  the 
word.  In  compiling  the  program  for  the  convention,  the 
officers  of  the  association  have  endeavored  to  select  such  sub¬ 
jects  as  are  of  vital  importance  to  the  future  welfare  of  sand- 
lime  bricks,  and  to  those  who  are  manufacturing  them.  In 
selecting  writers  for  papers  on  the  various  subjects,  the  asso¬ 
ciation  has  endeavored  to  select  such  men  as  it  had  at  its  com¬ 
mand,  those  most  conversant  with  the  subject  to  be  treated. 
The  idea  is  not  that  the  papers  will  give  us  something  new 
and  startling,  but  that  they  will  create  a  discussion  and  bring 
out  from  the  manufacturers,  not  theories,  but  actual  practical 
experience.  In  many  cases,  manufacturers  of  machinery 
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have  been  requested  to  write  papers,  not  for  the  purpose  of  ad¬ 
vertising  their  machinery,  but  because  we  have  felt  that  they 
are  more  competent  to  bring  forth  the  cardinal  merits  of  the 
machine,  and  as  we  all  know,  the  machinery  men  are  very 
fluent  talkers  and  are  very  convincing  in  their  arguments,  we 
take  it  for  granted  that  they  are  equally  good  writers.  As 
we  have  endeavored  to  give  all  the  machinery  men  interested 
in  sand-lime  brick,  an  opportunity  to  express  themselves,  we 
do  not  feel  that  our  method  can  be  construed  into  one  which 
would  be  advertising  any  system  or  any  one  particular 
machine. 

Much  progress  has  been  made  in  the  past  year  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  sand-lime  brick  plants  and  in  the  improvement 
of  machinery,  as  well  as  in  the  method  of  manufacture. 
Much  information  is  expected  and  we  feel  that,  by  a  frank 
interchange  of  thought)  and  experience,  we  shall  all  be  bene¬ 
fited.  It  is  to  the  interest  of  the  manufacturers  of  sand-lime 
brick,  that  the  makers  of  machinery  shall  receive  the  benefit 
of  the  manufacturers’  experience  as  well  as  they.  The  life 
of  sand-lime  brick  is  wholly  dependent  upon  the  progress  and 
improvement  of  the  machinery. 

One  of  the  principal  features  of  the  meeting  will  be  the 
reading  of  papers.  The  subjects  of  which  are  based  on  care¬ 
ful  experiment  made  during  the  year  by  several  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  scientists  in  the  country. 

Lest  anyone  has  been  omitted  in  receiving1  a  special  invi¬ 
tation  to  the  convention,  to  be  held  December  5,  6,  and  7,  at  the 
Hotel  Cadillac,  Detroit,  Mich.,  we  wish,  herewith,  to  extend 
a  hearty  welcome  to  all  those  who  are  interested  in  sand- 
lime  brick,  whether  they  be  members  of  the  association  or  not. 

H.  O.  Duerr,  Secretary. 

Wilmington,  Del.,  Oct.  6,  1905. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

PACIFIC  COAST  NEWS. 


DEMAND  FOR  all  kinds  of  clay  products  con¬ 
tinues  good  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Building 
operations  are  being  carried  forward  at  a  very 
rapid  rate.  At  the  moment  no  fewer  than  a 
dozen  modern  skyscrapers  are  in  the  process 
of  erection  in  San  Francisco  and  a  number  of  others  will  be 
begun  in  the  near  future.  The  demand  for  fire  proofing 
materials  of  all  kinds  is  very  firm  and  is  keeping  that  branch 
of  the  various  industries  which  include  it  in  their  output, 
employed  to  their  fullest  capacity. 

The  Rose  Firebrick  Co.,  whose  new  plant  is  now  in  the 
process  of  construction  at  Oakland,  Cal.,  is  installing  the  most 
up-to-date  equipment  in  its  works  and  is  making  general 
preparations  to  begin  work  as  soon  as  possible  on  a  large 
scale.  The  plant  is  now  nearing  completion  and  the  Mag¬ 
nesite  mines  which  will  supply  the  raw  material  for  their 
product  are  being  put  in  readiness  for  operation. 

The  Wheeland  Brick  Co.,  with  headquarters  in  the  Mer¬ 
chants  Exchange  Building  of  San  Francisco,  has  shut  down 
its  pressing  plant  and  all  that  appertains  thereto,  as  it  has 
enough  green  brick  on  hand  to  keep  the  kilns  busy  for  some 
time  to  come.  The  contract  for  supplying  the  brick  for  new 
buildings  of  the  Stanford  University  has  been  completed 
and  such  was  the  satisfaction  given  by  the  Wheeland  Brick 
Co.  in  the  fulfillment  of  its  share  of  the  contract  that  the  Uni¬ 
versity,  which  contemplates  the  erection  of  more  buildings 
is  anxious  to  have  the  contract  renewed.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  the  Wheeland  Brick  Co.  will  supply  the  brick  for 
the  continuation  of  the  building  as  Manager  Uppenheim  is 
opposed  to  the  policy  which  ties  up  the  entire  output  of  the 
company  in  one  contract. 

The  Patent  Brick  Company  whose  plant  is  located  at  San 
Rafael,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  bay  from  San  Francisco, 
is  kept  steadily  busy,  though  the  installation  of  new  elec¬ 
tric  machinery,  to  replace  the  old  steam  machinery  ham¬ 


pered  operations  for  a  time.  The  installation  of  new  elec¬ 
trical  machinery  has  now  been  completed  but  improvements 
of  various  kinds  are  still  in  progres  tending  towards  in¬ 
creasing  the  efficiency  of  the  plant. 

The  Holland  Sandstone  Brick  Co.,  of  San  Francisco  and 
Antioch,  Cal.,  is  furnishing  the  material  for  the  Beshaw 
building  with  the  exception  of  the  facing  brick  on  the  north 
and  south  walls,  which  are  of  a  buff  color  and  called  Carnegie 
brick,  being  manufactured  at  Carnegie,  Cal. 

The  Denny-Renton  Clay  &  Coal  Co.,  has  commenced  its 
extensive  improvements  at  the  Van  Asselt  plant.  Some  of  the 
old  buildings  are  being  torn  down  and  excavation  has  been 
commenced  on  a  site  for  a  large  building  for  the  terra  cotta 
plant.  The  latter  will  be  equipped  with  new  machinery  and 
the  force  increased  by  about  seventy-five  men. 

Brick  men  are  now  devoting  considerable  attention  to  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  which  is  in  the  market 
for  large  quantities  of  brick,  to  be  used  in  tunnel  work.  It 
is  claimed  that  nearly  50,000,000  brick  will  be  used  by  the 
company  for  this  purpose  within  the  next  few  months.  The 
San  Jose  Brick  Co.,  of  San  Francisco  and  San  Jose,  has  already 
supplied  several  million  brick  for  this  purpose. 

The  Patent  Brick  Co.,  of  San  Francisco,  reports  having 
installed  a  machine  at  its  Marin  county  plant,  capable  of 
turning  out  100,000  bricks  per  day. 

Charles  Smith,  who  is  superintending  the  construction  of 
the  new  plant  of  the  Estacada  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  at  Estacada, 
Ore.,  reports  that  the  dry  plant  is  now  completed  and  that 
work  has  been  started  on  the  main  factory  building  which 
will  be  a  three  story  structure.  The  plant  will  be  equipped 
with  a  four-mould  Chisholm,  Boyd  and  White  dry  press, 
9-foot  dry  pan  and  an  automatic  clay  mixer. 

S.  L.  Bloom,  contractor  for  the  new  $10,000  Carnegie 
Library  building  at  Corona  has  sub-let  a  portion  of  the  work 
to  Robert  Baldwin,  of  Corona.  Mr.  Baldwin  will  furnish 
the  red  brick  and  Mw  Bloom  the  pressed  brick. 

After  a  contest  extending  over  a  period  of  two  years,  the 
brick  yard  of  Berg  &  Oxby,  in  Los  Angeles,  has  been  declared 
a  nuisance  by  the  City  Council  and  the  City  Attorney  has 
been  instructed  to  prepare  an  ordinance  providing  for  its 
abatement. 

The  brick  yard  and  other  property  of  the  Porterville 
Brick  Company,  at  Porterville,  Cal.,  has  been  sold  to  Geo. 
C.  Murphy,  of  that  place. 

Yorke  &  Olson,  of  Salt  Lake,  were  awarded  a  contract  to 
furnish  a  minimum  amount  of  800,000  bricks  for  a  sugar 
factory  to  be  erected  by  the  Western  Idaho  Sugar  Company, 
at  that  place,  and  as  many  more  as  the  factory  may  require, 
which  is  estimated  will  be  about  1,500,000. 

The  Pacific  Novelty  Pottery  Company’s  plant,  at  Oak¬ 
land,  Cal.,  was  destroyed  by  fire  September  2Gth. 

A  new  brick  plant  is  to  be  installed  at  Sea  Side,  Cal., 
near  Monterey,  by  Eastern  Capitalists.  A  new  process  for 
making  brick  will  be  demonstrated  and  it  is  claimed  that  the 
brick  made  by  the  new  process  admits  of  a  high  glaze,  and 
the  commendable  quality  of  cheapness.  The  high  percent¬ 
age  of  silica  in  the  sand  at  Sea  Side  will  render  this  brick 
of  exceptional  hardness.  It  is  reported  that  the  plant  will 
be  in  operation  in  ninety  days. 

L.  L.  Haynes  and  associates,  who  installed  a  modern 
pressed  brick  plant  at  the  Haynes  place,  a  few  miles  East 
of  Lewiston,  Idaho,  set  their  first  fires  last  week.  They 
propose  to  burn  enough  clay  for  a  two  week’s  run.  The  tests 
made  of  the  clay  show  that  brick  of  a  high  grade  can  be 
manufactured. 

The  California  Brick  &  Pottery  Company,  Glen  Allen, 
Cal.,  has  put  in  a  large  amount  of  new  machinery  and  is 
now  turning  out  35,000  brick  per  day. 

M.  W.  Findley,  who  for  many  years  has  acted  as  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Pacific  Clay  Manufacturing  Company’s  plant 
at  San  Pedro,  Cal.,  has  tendered  his  resignation  to  go  into 
effect  the  first  of  next  year.  Mr.  Findley,  whose  family  has 
moved  to  Los  Angeles,  will  divide  his  time  between  that 
city  and  his  business  interests  in  Corona,  Cal.  Sunset. 
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CURRENT  COMMENT. 


II,  is  not  so  much  what  a  brick  plant  costs  originally,  as 
it  is  what  it  costs  to  make  brick  that  really  counts  in  the  end. 

*  *  * 

Speaking  of  unions,  the  best  union  for  a  workman  to  tie 
to  is  a  triple  alliance  composed  mainly  of  honesty,  energy 
and  perseverance. 

sfc  *  * 

Philadelphia  is  the  place,  February  5th  is  the  date,,  when 
the  clayworking  craft  will  again  assemble:  ’Twill  be  the 
twentieth  yearly  meeting. 

#  *  * 

The  man  who  makes  it  a  practice  to  look  on  the  bright  side 
of  life  not  only  has  an  equal  chance  with  the  other  fellow  of 
getting  a  fair  share  of  this  world’s  goods,  but  he  has  a  much 
better  time  while  he  is  at  it. 

*  *  * 

The  labor  problem  in  the  South  was  serious  enough  al¬ 
ready,  but  now  with  yellow  fever  as  a  handicap,  too,  the  South 
is  being  confronted  with  a  very  serious  condition  of  affairs 
in  the  way  of  lack  of  help  to  carry  on  her  many  thriving  enter¬ 
prises. 

*  *  * 

The  corpulent  nature  of  the  agricultural  crops  harvested 
this  year  will  inspire  venders  of  “gold  brick”  to  bend  their 
efforts  toward  reaping  an  enlarged  harvest  after  the  returns 
are  in,  but  here’s  hoping  there’ll  be  a  shortage  in  the  “gold 
brick”  harvest. 

*  *  * 

“The  City  of  Brotherly  Love”  is  not  a  meaningless  phrase, 
Philadelphia  always  lives  up  to  her  sobriquet.  An  actual 
demonstration  of  the  literal  truth  of  this  statement  will  be 
afforded  visiting  clayworkers  February  5th  when  they  as¬ 
semble  there  in  annual  convention. 

*  *  * 

The  waterproof  qualities  of  concrete  •  seem  to  have  been 
punctured  a  little  by  some  recent  goverment  experiments 
made  with  a  view  to  determining  whether  or  not  steel-concrete 


pipes  would  serve  the  purpose  or  certain  proposed  irrigation 
work.  Concrete  is  too  porous  for  such  purposes.  For  full 
particulars  write  to  the  Director  of  the  Geological  Survey, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  for  Water  Supply  and  Irrigation  Paper 
No.  143. 

* *  *  * 

How  to  reach  the  farmer  in  a  convincing  manner  with  the 
doctrine  of  benefits  to  be  derived  from  draining  land  with  tile 
is  a  subject  of  more  than  passing  interest  with  part  of  the 
brickmaking  fraternity  these  days,  and  suggestions  along 
this  line  are  not  only  in  order,  but  will  be  thankfully  received. 

*  *  * 

The  members  of  the  American  Ceramic  Society  and  the 
National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  are  to  be  con¬ 
gratulated  on  the  selection  of  Philadelphia  for  the  next  Nation¬ 
al  convention.  Its  attractions  are  many;  it  is  really  an  ideal 
place  of  meeting.  The  Official  Announcement  on  page  359  tells 
why. 

*  *  * 

Kansas  has  a  record  in  the  way  of  raising  bumper  crops 
that  looks  like  it  ought  to  inspire  the  brickmakers  out  there 
to  efforts  along  the  line  of  raising  a  few  brick  prices,  es¬ 
pecially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Goverment  report  for  1904 
shows  Kansas  as  occupying  a  remarkably  low  point  in  the  list 
of  value. 

*  *  *  * 

As  the  mosquito  is  blamed  for  so  many  of  the  physical 
ails  that  beset  mankind  and  there  is  a  general  cry  for  the  ex¬ 
termination  of  this  pest,  it  is  a  wonder  that  we  do  not  hear 
more  of  the  fact  that  tile  drainage  in  many  localities  will 
help  the  cause  considerably  by  removing  much  of  the  surplus 
moisture  that  serves  as  breeding  ground  for  mosquitoes. 

*  *  * 

Any  man  who  develops  a  new  idea  in  the  machinery  world 
which  gives  promise  of  merit  is  deserving  of  attention,  and 
while  many  bright  ideas  will  not  stand  the  test  of  practical 
application,  it  is  better  even  to  buy  a  “gold  brick”  now  and 
then  than  to  turn  the  cold  shoulder  on  every  new  proposition 
that  comes  along,  but  this  should  not  be  taken  as  advice  to 
buy  everything  that  is  offered,  because  there  is  quite  a  marked 
difference  between  giving  audience  to  a  proposition  and  giv¬ 
ing  up  money. 

*  *  * 

One  of  the  Louisville  daily  papers  in  commenting  on  the 
present  lively  times  in  building  operations  in  that  locality 
says  that  it  is  estimated  by  one  of  the  prominent  local  brick 
concerns  that  the  local  brick  consumption  for  the  present  year 
will  amount  to  about  sixty  million,  or  thirty  five  per  cent, 
more  than  was  used  last  year.  The  local  plants  feel  that  they 
will  be  able  to  meet  all  requirements  and  think  that  there 
will  not  be  any  shortage,  but  it  will  take  a  little  more  hustling 
and  there  will  not  be  any  surplus  left  at  the  end  of  the  season. 


NOTHING  EQUAL  TO  A  GOOD  PAVING  BRICK. 


It  has  probably  been  remarked  several  times  before,  but 
it  is  worth  repeating  several  times  more,  that  as  a  paving 
material  there  is  nothing  to  equal  good  paving  brick.  Time 
and  experience  demonstrates  this  fact  right  along  and  the 
only  lamentable  feature  is  that  there  are  so  many  munici¬ 
palities  which  appear  willing  to  accept  this  fact  only  from  the 
expensive  teacher  of  experience,  while  they  might  save  time, 
worry  and  money  by  accepting  facts  established  by  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  others. 

THE  COST  OF  CONCRETE. 


After  some  more  or  less  costly  experiments,  says  the 
American  Lumberman,  the  concrete  tie  has  been  pronounced 
a  failure.  The  cost  of  manufacturing  the  concrete  tie  was 
$2.50.  Now,  here  is  a  problem  for  some  of  the  sharp  penciled 
members  of  the  trade  to  figure  out,  that  if  it  costs  $2.50  to 
unsuccessfully  imitate  with  concrete  a  piece  of  work  contain¬ 
ing  about  40  feet  of  lumber  costing  about  60  to  75  cents,  how 
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much  will  it  cost  to  imitate  good  common  brick  which  sell 
at  an  average  price  of  $5.97  with  concrete  blocks  in  the  same 
manner?  It  also  might  be  remarked  in  passing  that  some 
people  are  not  willing  to  learn  from  any  one  but  the  costly 
teacher  of  experience. 


A  QUESTION  OF  PROPER  PROMOTION. 


Conditions  in  the  structural  lumber  world  continue  to 
favor  the  more  extensive  pushing  of  brick  as  a  residence 
structural  material  in  rural  districts.  The  price  of  yellow 
pine  lumber  which  is  the  main  structural  lumber  in  the 
Central,  Southern  and  Eastern  States,  as  well  as  in  the  West¬ 
ern  States  as  far  as  Omaha,  is  now,  generally  speaking,  higher 
than  it  ever  was  before.  And,  instead  of  prices  easing  off 
a  little  this  summer  as  was  hoped  for  by  some  of  the  trade, 
the  present  tendency  is  to  even  higher  values  yet,  because 
stocks  are  unusually  short  at  the  mills  and  the  yellow  fever 
is  handicapping  operations  to  some  extent,  while  the  build¬ 
ing  trade  is  in  a  very  prosperous  condition  generally,  and  is 
calling  for  a  lot  of  material.  With  these  conditions  existing, 
brickmakers  in  the  rural  districts  have  one  of  the  best 
opportunities  ever  presented  for  industriously  pushing  their 
product.  There  are  other  favorable  conditions,  too,  arising 
from  a  natural  desire  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  the  country 
who  are  more  prosperous  than  ever  before,  to  build  more 
imposing  and  substantial  structures,  in  fact,  the  disposition 
to  build  better  is  so  strong  that  in  many  parts  of  the  country 
more  business  than  ever  is  coming  to  the  brickmakersi 
practically  unsolicited,  and  naturally  this  can  be  added  to 
by  brickmakers  taking  advantage  of  the  conditions  at  present 
to  more  industriously  push  their  product. 


PERMANENT  MODERATE-COST  HOUSES  FOR  WORK¬ 
MEN. 


In  England  there  appeal's  to  be  quite  a  lively  interest 
these  days  in  the  subject  of  improvement  in  designs  for  low- 
cost  houses  for  laborers  and  farmhands,  and  the  general  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  agitation  is  to  encourage  the  building  of  houses 
of  a  more  artistic  order,  and  at  the  same  time  durable  and 
practically  fireproof.  The  old  country  has  always  built  of 
mord  durable  material  as  a  rule  than  has  been  used  in  the 
lower-cost  houses  here,  but  they  have  never  displayed  the 
same  artistic  variety — that  is,  that  amount  of  individualism 
that  characterizes  the  American  building — and,  as  a  rule,  a 
house  that  is  considered  remarkably  good  for  an  English  la¬ 
borer  or  farmhand  would  not  be  received  with  any  enthusiasm 
by  the  average  American;  but  there  are  certain  points  that 
we  may  obtain  a  lesson  from  that  is  worth  while,  and  one 
is  in  the  tendency  to  fireproof.  The  mass  of  the  American 
people,  that  is,  the  agricultural  districts  and  all  those  outside 
of  the  large  cities,  have  been  during  the  past  years  showing 
a  very  marked  inclination  to  build  better  and  more  expensive 
houses,  and  in  doing  so  they  have  naturally  turned  more  to  the 
use  of  brick  than  heretofore,  but  not  nearly  so  much  as  they 
ought  to,  or  would  likely  do,  if  the  subject  were  brought  to 
their  attention  in  the  proper  manner.  This  matter  has  been 
touched  on  a  little  in  The  Clay-Worker,  and  it  should  be 
kept  up,  because  there  never  was*  a  time  whefn  the  country 
people,  the  people  in  the  small  towns,  have  manifested  such 
a  desire  to  build,  or  were  so  willing  to  spend  more  money 
than  has  been  the  rule  heretofore  in  the  construction  and  fur¬ 
nishing  of  their  homes.  Now,  if  it  can  be  pointed  out  that  they 
can  build  brick  homes  and  make  them  in  a  manner  fireproof 
and  still  not  be  required  to  spend  any  more  money  than 
they  would  in  building  an,  elaborate  frame  structure,  it  goes 
without  saying  that  they  will  give  the  preference  to  brick. 
The  trouble  is,  that  the  great  mass  of  people  think  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  a  brick  building  is  something  that  is  so  exorbitantly 
costly  that  they  never  get  down  to  it  to  figure  out  closely  what 


it  does  cost,  and  how  closely  the  figures  compare  to  the 
construction  of  houses  out  of  lumber.  The  idea  of  the  high 
cost  of  brick  has  simply  been  bred  in  the  bone,  and  what 
they  need  is  an  education  along  the  line  that  they  can  get 
good  brick  houses  at  practically  the  same  cost  of  frame 
structures.  Then  it  will  not  require  much  argument  on  the 
point  of  quality,  for  practically  every  man  knows  and  concedes 
without  argument  that  there  is  nothing  to  compare  with  brick 
for  building  houses,  and  that  a  frame  house  does  not  begin 
to  compare  with  it,  but  he  keeps  fighting  shy  of  the  subject 
on  the  matter  of  cost  because  he  thinks  nobody  but  a  rich 
man  can  afford  a  brick  house. 


TRADE  LITERATURE. 


“Burning  Brick  in  Down  Draft  Kilns”  is  the  title  of  a 
valuable  book  on  that  subject  by  W.  D.  Richardson.  It  com¬ 
prises  the  series  of  papers  recently  published  in  The  Clay- 
Worker.  and  is  now  issued  complete  in  paper  covers.  Price 
$1.00,  to  any  address,  postage  prepaid.  Every  progressive 
brick  burner  ought  to  have  a  copy  of  this  book,  a  study  of  its 
pages  will  help  to  solve  important  questions  on  this  the 
most  important  feature  in  clayworking,  the  burning.  Ad¬ 
dress  T.  A.  Randall  &  Co.,  Publishers,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

.  The  Perfect  Clay  Screen  is  the  title  of  a  very 
neat  catalogue  now  being  sent  out  by  the  Dunlap  Manufac¬ 
turing  Company,  Bloomington,  Ill.  The  cover  and  title  is  a 
pleasing  combination  of  grey,  black  and  white,  and  is  as  pretty 
and  modest  as  a  Quaker  lass  of  sweet  sixteen.  The  text  and 
illustrations  tells  in  a  convincing  manner  of  the  merits  of 
the  Perfect  clay  sci’een  and  its  record  of  efficiency,  concluding 
with  a  tabulated  statement  of  the  capacities  of  same.  It  is 
built  in  three  sizes.  Write  for  a  copy  of  Catalogue  No.  5, 
mentioning  The  Clay-Worker. 

The  American  Blower  Company,  Detroit,  Mich.,  is  mailing 
a  new  sectional  catalogue — No.  18G — which  is  devoted  to 
A.  B.  C.  Heating  Apparatus  for  the  heating  and  ventilating 
of  factory  and  public  buildings  and  the  drying  of  materials 
of  all  kinds.  This  catalogue  will  prove  of  special  interest 
to  those  who  are  figuring  on  induced  draft  in  connection 
with  any  heating  or  ventilating  system.  Their  high  speed 
vertical  engine  for  use  in  the  same  connection  is  also  illus¬ 
trated.  They  will  be  pleased  to  send  this  catalogue  and  other 
literature  on  the  same  subject  to  any  reader  of  The  Clay- 
Worker  desiring  it. 

The  Atlas  Car  &.  Mfg.  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  have  out  a 
new  catalogue  — No.  1040 — in  which  are  many  excellent  illus¬ 
trations  of  the  extensive  line  of  cars  manufactured  by  them 
for  use  in  and  around  brickyards,  sand-lime  brick  factories, 
cement  plants  and  concrete  block  works.  If  you  want  a  car 
of  any  sort,  for  any  purpose,  you  will  likely  find  it  illus¬ 
trated  in  this  catalogue,  a  copy  of  which  can  be  had  for  the 
asking.  It  also  contains  illustrations  of  a  line  of  steel 
pallets,  which  are  now  coming  into  pretty  general  use.  Also 
cuts  of  portable  tracks,  switches,  crossings,  frogs,  turn¬ 
tables,  etc. 


CEMENTS,  LIMES  AND  PLASTERS. 

Under  the  above  title  John  Wiley  &  Sons,  New  York, 
have  published  a  voluminous  treatise  written  by  Edwin  C. 
Eckel,  assistant  geologist  of  the  N.  L.  Geological  Survey.  This 
work  is  a  large  volume  of  712  pages,  well  illustrated  and  a 
fine  example  of  high  grade  typographical  work.  It  treats  of 
the  entire  field  of  cements,  comprising  the  plasters,  limes, 
hydraulic  limes,  natural  cements,  Portland  cement,  puzzolan 
and  Sorel  cements,  together  with  the  technology  of  the  lime- 
sand  brick  industry.  The  mechanical  treatment  of  these 
various  cementing  compounds  is  discussed  exhaustively  and 
the  data  thus  compiled  from  many  sources  is  without  doubt 
the  most  elaborate  account  of  the  manufacture  of  cements. 


The  excellency  of  the  work  rests  chiefly  with  the  mechanical 
side  of  cement  technology  and  the  author  has  drawn  upon 
all  available  sources  uealing  with  grinding  machinery,  kilns, 
coolers,  etc.,  but  it  cannot  be  said  that  any  new  material  is 
presented. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  dealing  with  the  principles  and  the 
chemistry  of  manufacture,  the  writer  does  not  seem  as  much 
at  home  as  might  be  desired,  and  in  this  respect  the  various 
topics  are  not  properly  correlated.  Thus  in  connection  with  the 
cementation  index  of  natural  cements,  Mr.  Eckel  speaks  of  the 
tricalcium  silicate  as  if  this  compound  could  be  considered  in 
connection  with  such  cements.  Investigators  and  workers 
along  these  lines  are  not  quite  so  sure  of  the  assumptions 
made  by  him.  Again,  in  speaking  of  lime-sand  brick,  he 
says:  “No  proofs  have  been  presented  that,  in  the  course 
of  lime-sand  brick  manufacture,  any  chemical  combination 
takes  place  between  the  lime  and  sand.”  The  work  of  Prof. 
Glasenapp  seems  to  have  escaped  him  entirely.  Mr.  Eckel’s 
opinions  in  regard  to  the  cementation  of  lime-sand  brick  are 
therefore  of  very  little  value.  In  the  discussion  of  plasters 
we  miss  Mueller’s  investigations.  In  the  chapters  on  Port¬ 
land  cement  the  work  of  a  number  of  prominent  European 
investigators  is  not  even  mentioned,  and  this  is  to  be  regretted 
inasmuch  as  considerable  space  is  given  in  the  book  to  stero- 
typed  cement  specifications.  Again,  the  extracts  from  ma¬ 
chinery  catalogues  might  have  been  profitably  replaced  by 
cement  manufacturers’  statements  as  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
different  machines. 

But,  withal,  the  book  is  a  good  one  and  is  well  .worth  the 
price,  $G,  postpaid. 

WHAT  IS  SAND? 

It  is  most  amusing,  sometimes,  to  hear  people  talK  about 
“sand.”  The  writer  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  this 
most  elementary  substance  is  hardly  understood  by  the  clay- 
worker.  Not  very  long  since,  he  was  desired  to  go  down  to 
Suffolk  and  to  give  his  opinion  about  a  property  that  was 
stated  to  be  capable  of  yielding  sand-bricks,  or,  in  the  alter¬ 
native — as  lawyers  might  say — bricks  of  a  marketable  kind. 
The  estate  was  about  four  miles  from  the  nearest  station, 
but  it  will  be  charitable  to  leave  the  cost  of  cartage  out  of 
the  question.  The  sand-bricks  possibility  was  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  feature  in  the  case.  We  will  not  say  there  was 
no  sand;  but  it  nearly  comes  to  that.  We  were  introduced 
to  a  material  that  certainly  was  fine  grained,  and  bore  some 
resemblance  to  sand;  but  you  could  squeeze  the  grains  be¬ 
tween  finger  and  thumb,  and  they  did  not  appear  to  be  what 
any  geologist  would  call  “sand.”  Small  pellets  of  chalk, 
some  gritty  substances  (chiefly  flint),  and  odd  fragments 
of  stone  were  mixed  with  a  splendid  clay  for  brickmaking. 
How  far  these  fragments  could  be  called  “sand”  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  say;  but  they  were  calculated  to  be  so  nearly  related 
to  ifl  as  to  raise  a  fine  question  from  a  legal  point  of  view 
in  the  event  of  any  dispute. 

It  may  be  well  to  explain  what  sand  is,  from  a  scientific 
standpoint,  and  surely  if  the  lawyer  is  permitted  to  define 
the  term,  in  his  own  way,  even  when  he  possesses  no  know¬ 
ledge  of  any  branch  of  science  which  might  assist  nim  out 
of  his  dilemma,  the  geologist,  whose  duty  it  is  to  teach  points 
like  these  might  be  heard.  Nobody  has  done  more  than  the 
late  Dr.  Sorby,  F.  R.  S.,  to  that  end.  A  precise  of  his  work 
in  this  connection  might  be  summarized  as  follows:  — 

Quartz  is  by  far  the  most  important  constituent  in  the 
majority  of  sands;  but  it  is  not  so  in  all,  and  herein,  we  may 
remark,  the  clayworker  has  frequently  been  disappointed, 
because  he  has  not  been  able  definitely  to  detect  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  some  other  hard,  gritty  substances,  and  quartz 
in  sand.  A  few  months  ago,  in  Norfolk,  we  were  asked 
about  this  matter.  The  whole  of  the  white  specks  in  the 
clay  were  chalk,  ground  up  by  Nature  into  very  small  frag¬ 
ments.  We  did  not  object  to  the  material  for  making  good 
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Suffolk  (although  in  Norfolk)  bricks;  but,  as  we  say,  the 
sand  was  not  of  quartz,  neither  was  it  flint  nor  chalcedony. 

Dr.  Sorby  never  wrote  anything  on  brickmaking  in  his 
life,  but  his  deductions  are  very  sound,  as  proved  oy  facts, 
so  far  as  detrital  materials  in  aqueous  rocks  are  concerned. 
Mica  is  very  frequently  present  in  some  brickmak  ng  clays. 
One  does  not  often  find  feldspar,  as  such,  except  near  its 
source  of  origin — say,  some  granite  area.  It  most  frequently 
happens  that  the  farther  away  from  the  source  of  origin, 
the  more  decomposed  the  feldspar  is,  and  ultimately  it  occurs 
as  clay.  There  are,  of  course,  clays  made  out  of  other 
minerals,  but  not  many  of  special  interest  to  the  clayworker, 
if  quantity  is  considered. 

It  is  difficult,  however,  to  discover  any  means  whereby 
the  clayworker,  unacquainted  with  the  appearance  of  decom¬ 
posed  silicates  of  alumina,  lime,  potash,  and  soda,  can  very 
satisfactorily  determine  the  actual  nature  of  the  earth,  and 
herein  practice  must  come  to  the  front,  though  it  is  much 
more  expensive  to  carry  out. 

Certain  industries  have  asked  the  Legislature,  and  not 
in  vain,  to  define  products  which  are  employed  in  the  making 
of  what  they  sell.  Tne  clayworking  industry  will  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  do  this  a  little  later  on,  and  one  of  tne  chief  puzzles 
-that  will  have  to  be  solved  is,  what  is  “sand” — from  the 
architects’  and  builders’  standpoint.  So  far,  a  sort  of  modus 
vivendi  seems  to  have  been  established,  based  on  the  quality 
of  the  bricks  sold  and  the  price.  This  cannot  last  long, 
however,  for  so  many  new  sorts  of  bricks  are  being  manu¬ 
factured  that  those  which  are  called  “bricks”  now  stand  a 
good  chance  of  being  expunged  from  that  category,  especially 
in  this  connection,  and  when  they  are  definitely  known  as 
“sand-bricks.” — The  British  Clay-Worker. 


EDITORIAL  AND  NEWS  NOTES. 


We  are  indebted  to  the  Municipal  Journal,  of  New  York, 
for  the  paving  brick  cut  used  on  page  343,  and  our  failure  to 
so  state  in  the  descriptive  line  beneath  it  was  an  oversight. 

D.  V.  Purington’s  hosts  of  friends  will  learn  with  regret 
that  he  has  been  confined  to  his  home  for  ten  days,  and  at 
the  time  of  our  going  to  press  is  still  seriously  ill.  He  is  suf¬ 
fering  from  a  combination  of  troubles  brought  about,  it  is 
thought,  by  exposure  during  an  extended  automobile  trip. 
His  physician  expresses  the  hope  that  he  will  be  up  and  about 
again  ere  long. 

The  big  plant  of  the  Lehigh  Clay  Works,  Ft.  Dodge,  Iowa, 
was  sold  at  sheriff’s  sale  recently  to  H.  R.  Heath  for  $0,544.93. 
Mr.  Heath  had  a  claim  against  the  property  for  that  amount 
and  will  realize  the  amount  of  his  claim  easily  as  the  plant 
is  worth  at  least  $35,000.  The  plant  is  a  very  valuable  one, 
being  equipped  with  the  latest  machinery.  It  has  a  large 
capacity  and  owns  good  clay  pits.  It  was  shut  down  a  year 
ago  because  of  the  heavy  indebtedness  against  the  company. 
There  are  several  claims  to  be  satisfied,  the  largest  being  that 
of  Mr.  Heath. 

The  Cary  Brick  Company  gave  their  annual  clam  bake 
September  1G,  at  Newton  Hook,  N.  Y.,  and  all  who  partici¬ 
pated  (about  450  all  told)  voted  it  the  best  clam  bake  they 
had  ever  attended.  The  company  has  had  a  very  successful 
season.  They  have  two  large  yards  which  make  brick  the 
year  around,  one  at  Cohoes  in  which  are  two  machines,  and 
the  one  at  Newton  Hook  with  three  machines.  They  are 
now  filling  in  to  double  the  capacity  of  the  latter  yard  for 
next  season.  The  output  from  the  Newton  Hook  yard  will 
be  35,000,000  brick  for  1905. 

Madden  &  Co.,  Rushville,  Ind.,  one  of  the  oldest  clay  ma¬ 
chinery  manufacturing  firms  now  in  the  business,  announce 
the  retirement  from  active  service  of  Mr.  Thomas  Madden, 
who  is  succeeded  as  general  manager  of  the  business  by  Mr. 
.1.  W.  Arbuckle,  who,  though  young  in  years,  brings  to  the 
business  experience,  skill  and  enthusiasm.  The  business  will 
be  continued  under  the  same  firm  name  of  Madden  &  Co., 
and  they  will  continue  to  make  the  famous  “Hoosier”  brick 
and  tile  machinery,  which  is  in  daily  use  in  many  of  the  most 
successful  plants  in  the  country.  Mr.  Madden  was  a  pioneer 
in  the  clay  machinery  business  and  was  a  conspicuous  figure 
in  our  trade  conventions  a  score  of  years  ago.  Our  wish  that 
he  may  grow  old  gracefully  and  comfortably  will  be  echoed 
heartily  by  thousands  of  clayworkers  who  have  had  business 
dealing  with  Him  in  years  gone  by. 
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ROOSEVAL’  MAKA  DA  PEACE. 


Eet  mak’  me  seek  for  hearin’  tal 
From  peopla  on  da  street 

W’at  greata  man  ees  Rooseval’ 

For  maka  Peaca  Treat’. 

“W’en  dogs  of  war  dey  snap  deir  jaws 
Ilees  gentla  heart  ees  touch’  : 

He  try  for  muzzle  dem  baycause 
He  lova  peace  so  mooch.” 

Dat’s  how  dey  say  of  Rooseval’, 

An’  mebbe  so  ees  tru’ 

But  com’,  my  frand,  an  I  weel  tal 
A  leetla  tale  to  you. 

Bayfore  I  eesa  ’Merican, 

An’  leeve  een  Italy, 

I  am  acquaint’  weeth  Bada  Man, 

So  tough  as  he  can  be. 

He  was  so  hungra  for  a  fight, 

So  like  da  bulla-pup, 

Dat  eef  you  say  “Good-morn’  ,”  “Good  night,” 
He  gona  eat  you  up. 


He  gat  so — w’at  you  call— “renown” 

For  be  so  blooda-thirs’ 

Ees  never  fight  een  all  a’a  town 
But  so  he  start  eet  firs’  : 

For  no  som’body  else  ees  dare 
To  fight  som’  udder  man, 

Baycause  da  Bada  Man  he  swear 
He  stop  eet  eef  he  can. 

An’  so  dees  Meestah  Rooseval’, 

So  “nobla  man  an’  gran’,  ” 

No  lika  som’  wan  raisa  hal 
But  so  he  tak’  a  han’. 

I  bat  you  he  ees  tal  da  Jap, 

An’  Russa-man  da  same ; 

“You  gotta  stop  dees  leetla  scrap 
Or  let  me  een  da  game !” 

— Thos.  A.  Daly,  in  “Book  of  the  Royal  Blue.” 


THE  BANZAI  BOOM. 


Now  comes  the  dovelike  note  of  peace, 

Boom,  Banzai ; 

The  Japs  have  got  the  big  Bear’s  grease, 

Boom,  Banzai ; 

They  yielded  some  of  victory’s  fame, 

They  seemed  to  go  a  little  lame, 

They  bore  a  portion  of  the  blame, 

They  bluffed  a  wee  bit  in  the  game, 

But,  say,  they  got  there  just  the  same, 

Boom,  Banzai.  — W.  J.  Lampton. 
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I  have  made  a  study  of  DRYIMG  BRICt C,  especially 
by  the  use  of  WJISTE  HEJtT  from  cooling  kilns — up * 
draft  and  down^draft.  The  safest  and  cheapest  way 
to  get  the  best  drier  adapted  to  your  special  condi* 
tions,  is  to  consult  me. 

WILLJIRD  D.  RICHARDSON, 
Consulting  Engineer  to  the  Brick  Industry. 
See  page  599. 


WANTED,  FOR  SALE,  ETC. 

FOR  SALE. 

Hercules  Soft  Clay  Brick  Machine,  capacity  40,- 
000  per  day.  Just  as  good  as  new  and  a  real  bar¬ 
gain.  Address  WIRE  CUT, 

10  1  d  Care  Clay- Worker. 


FOR  SALE. 

24  five-brick  moulds  spec.  B  hard  maple,  size 
914  x  4 %  x  2%,  perforated  bottoms.  Arnold  - 
Creager  Co.  make.  Never  been  used.  Will  sell 
cheap.  Baltimore  Vitrified  Clay  Co., 

10  1  d  Baltimore,  Md. 


FOR  SALE. 

A  crusher  that  will  pulverize  fine  as  sand,  all 
the  stone  and  pebbles  in  any  pot  or  tough  clay. 
Crusher  just  completed. 

THE  KENNEDY'  MFG.  CO., 

10  1  dm  309  West  Eighth  Street,  Erie,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE. 

2-mold  dry  press,  slightly  used. 

4-mold  dry  press,  fine  condition. 

9-foot  dry  pan,  new. 

14x36  Corliss  engine,  rebuilt.  Immediate  de¬ 
livery.  Cheap.  Address 

10  1  cm  31  East  18th  Ave.,  Denver,  Colo. 


For  Sale,  Wanted,  Etc.,  Ads  Continued  on 
Pages  380-385. 
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COMBINATION  BRICK  MACHINE 


- THE - 

C.  W.  RAYMOND  CO. 


Clay  “Working 


Machinery 


DAYTON,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 


NEW  YORK 

39—41  Cortlandt  Street 

ST.  LOUIS 

315  Frisco  Building 

PITTSBURG 

1425  Park  Building 


AUTOMATIC  DOWN-CUT  CUTTER 


Raymond  Machinery 
Creates  New 
Business  for  the  User 
Better  Brick 
and  more  of  them. 


NIAGARA  HOLLOW-WARE 
MACHINE 


CATALOGUE 
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Johnson  &  Co.  have  purchased  the  brick  yard  at  Wausa, 
Neb. 

A.  McKenzie  will  build  an  up-to-date  brick  plant  at  High 
Point,  N.  C.,  and  is  in  the  market  for  machinery,  etc. 

Owen  Oberly  is  interested  in  a  movement  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  new  brick  plant  at  Stewartsville,  N.  J. 

Mclntire  &  Williams  have  purchased  a  tract  of  land  at 
Marysville,  Ohio,  on  which  they  will  erect  a  tile  factory. 

J.  0.  H.  Bennette,  Conroe,  Texas,  is  building  a  new  brick 
plant  at  West  Conroe,  where  he  has  a  tract  of  very  fine  clay. 

The  plant  of  the  Forest  Clay  Works,  Forest,  Ohio,  was 
slightly  damaged  by  fire  recently  which  started  m  the  kiln 
sfied. 

Badger,  Minn.,  wants  a  brickyard.  They  have  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  good  clay  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  high 
grade  brick. 

The  brick  plant  of  J.  T.  Davie  &  Co.,  Spokane,  Wash.,  will 
be  enlarged  to  twice  its  present  capacity.  They  will  install 
a  steam  dryer. 

The  brickyard  of  Wiley  &  Sons,  at  Holton,  Kansas,  was 
badly  damaged  by  a  flood  recently  which  carried  away  build¬ 
ings  and  brick  sheds. 

J.  B.  Armstrong,  Jr.,  contemplates  establishing  a  large 
brickmaking  plant  at  Shenandoah,  Iowa.  He  has  had  his 
clay  tested  with  splendid  results. 

The  American  Locomotive  Equipment  Company,  Railway 
Exchange,  Chicago,  Ill.,  advise  us  that  they  are  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  for  a  large  quantity  of  locomotive  fire  brick  for  New 
York  delivery. 

R.  W.  Hedgecock  will  erect  a  brick  plant  at  Winston, 
N.  C.  He  is  now  operating  three  yards  at  that  place,  but  is 
unable  to  fill  his  order,  and  so  will  build  another  larger  and 
more  modern  plant. 

The  Shale  Brick  Company,  Coffeyville,  Kan.,  of  which  J. 
E.  Exner  is  manager,  is  turning  out  a  fine  grade  of  paving 
brick  and  selling  all  they  can  make.  Their  plant  has  a  capa¬ 
city  of  about  75,000  a  day. 

The  Salina  Brick  Company  is  adding  a  paving  brick  equip¬ 
ment  to  their  plant  at  Salina,  Kans.,  and  when  the  improve¬ 
ments  are  all  made  will  be  able  to  compete  with  any  of  the 
paving  brick  companies  in  that  section.  They  are  now  using 
oil  as  a  fuel  for  burning  their  brick. 

The  American  Clay  Machinery  Company,  Bucyrus,  Ohio, 
recently  let  a  contract  for  the  construction  of  a  brick  build¬ 
ing  to  be  used  for  the  manufacture  of  dryer  cars.  The  build¬ 
ing  will  be  55  ft.  wide  and  80  ft.  long,  and  when  completed 
will  facilitate  work  in  that  department. 

The  big  water  tank  at  the  Albert  Lea  (Minn.)  Brick  &  Tile 
Company’s  plant  holding  200  barrels  of  water,  collapsed  re¬ 
cently.  No  one  was  injured,  the  fall  of  water  did  but  little 
damage,  but  the  plant  will  be  seriously  inconvenienced  by  an 
insufficient  supply  of  water  until  a  new  tank  can  be  secured. 

The  Sunset  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  Gonzales,  Texas,  is  putting- 
in  another  brick  machine.  This  company  has  enjoyed  a  very 
prosperous  season,  and  is  still  running  night  and  day. 
Nineteen  car  loads  of  brick  were  shipped  in  one  week  recent¬ 
ly,  going  to  San  Antonio,  Bay  City  and  Edna,  Texas.  Orders 
are  now  being  filled  for  Waco  and  Dallas. 

The  Taylor  Brick  Manufacturing  Company,  Taylor,  Tex., 
of  which  Captain  Peter  Schramm  is  manager  and  whose  plant 
is  located  one  mile  west  of  Taylor,  sustained  a  loss  by  fire 
of  $3,000,  upon  which  there  was  no  insurance.  The  engine 
room,  clay  sheds,  tools,  etc.,  were  destroyed  and  the  ma¬ 
chinery  damaged  to  a  considerable  extent.  Fifty  tons  of  hay 
stored  in  the  clay  shed  was  also  destroyed. 

Among  the  orders  received  by  the  Ernst  Wiener  Company, 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  during  the  last  month  was  one  from  a 
Central  American  Railroad  for  thirty  narrow  guage  plat¬ 
form  cars.  These  cars  will  have  general  dimensions  as 
follows:  Length  30  ft.,  width  8  ft.,  guage  3  ft.  6  inches, 


diameter  of  wheels  24  inches.  They  will  be  fitted  with  dia¬ 
mond  trucks. 

The  Waxhaw  Brick  Company  will  erect  a  plant  at  San¬ 
ford,  N.  C.,  where  they  have  purchased  a  tract  of  clay  land. 

Withnell  Bros.  &  Smith,  Omaha,  Neb.,  will  build  a  con¬ 
tinuous  kiln  of  twenty-two  chambers  with  a  capacity  of 
40,000  brick  each. 

Joseph  Rea  has  discovered  a  high  grade  of  clay  on  his 
land  near  Savannah,  Mo.,  and  will  probably  organize  a  com¬ 
pany  to  develop  same. 

Paul’s  Valley,  Indian  Ter.,  wants  a  brick  plant.  There  is 
a  demand  there  for  building  brick,  all  the  brick  now  used 
there  have  to  be  shipped  in. 

The  South  Webster  (Ohio)  Brick  Company  will  install 
a  waste  heat  drying  equipment  furnished  by  the  American 
Blower  Company,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Bradford  &  Wild  have  recently  installed  a  Chambers  brick 
machine  at  their  brick  plant  at  Donaldsonville,  La.  This 
enable  them  to  double  the  capacity  of  their  plant. 

The  Rooks-Pfeiffer  Pressed  Brick  &  Tiling  Company  is 
building  a  new  plant  at  Harrisburg,  Ark.,  with  a  capacity  of 
30,000  pressed  brick  and  20,000  drain  tile  from  4  to  12  inches 
in  size. 

Steubenville,  Ohio,  is  to  have  another  brick  and  tne  plant. 
Parties  interested  are  negotiating  with  H.  T.  Roe,  for  the 
purchase  of  a  tract  of  land  on  which  there  is  a  deposit  of 
excellent  clay. 

The  Mineral  Brick  Company  has  been  incorporated  to 
manufacture  brick  and  tile  at  Mineral,  Va.  The  officers  are 
C.  C.  Sutton,  president,  J.  B.  Woody,  vice-president,  M.  A. 
Sears,  secretary-treasurer  and  general  manager,  all  of 
Mineral. 

John  McCabe,  a  pioneer  brick  manufacturer  of  Denver, 
Colo.,  died  at  his  home  in  that  city,  September  26th.  He  had 
been  ill  with  dropsy  for  some  time.  He  leaves  a  wife,  three 
daughters  and  one  son,  Thomas  McCabe,  who  will  operate 
the  brick  plant. 

The  Choctaw  Pressed  Brick  &  Terra  Cotta  Co.,  of  Fort 
Smith,  Ark.,  has  filed  a  certificate  changing  the  name  to  the 
Choctaw  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  and  has  also  increased  the  capital 
stock  from  $10,000  to  $50,000.  W.  O.  Caldwell  is  president 
and  H.  B.  Sails,  secretary. 

Mason  Brothers,  brick  manufacturers,  Marion,  Ohio,  have 
recently  booked  an  order  for  400,000  brick  for  the  Marion 
Steam  Shovel  Company,  to  be  used  in  the  construction  of  a 
new  boiler  shop  and  an  addition  to  their  carpenter  shop. 
This  addition  means  an  increased  capacity  for  the  Shovel 
Company. 

The  capital  stock  of  the  Hayes  Run  Brick  Company,  at 
Lock  Haven,  Pa.,  will  be  increased  from  $125,000  to  $225,000, 
for  the  purpose  of  enlarging  the  plant.  They  are  not  able  to 
meet  the  demand  for  their  product  at  present,  but  hope  to  be 
able  to  do  so  when  the  additions  to  the  plant  have  been 
completed. 

Advocates  of  brick  pavements  in  Iowa  are  much  pleased 
over  the  figures  given  out  by  the  Census  Department  by 
which  it  is  shown  that  there  is  over  eight  times  as  many 
miles  of  brick  pavements  in  the  State  of  Iowa  as  there  are 
asphalt  pavements,  there  being  290.55  miles  of  brick  pave¬ 
ments  as  against  35.38  miles  of  asphalt. 

Blackmer  &  Post  Pipe  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  are  investigating 
the  clays  of  Texas  and  Arkansas  with  a  view  of  erecting  a 
branch  sewer  pipe  plant  in  that  section.  Their  trade  is  in¬ 
creasing  to  such  an  extent  that  there  seems  to  be  a  good  field 
for  a  branch  factory  that  if  they  build  at  all,  it  will  be  on 
an  immense  scale  and  Wm.  Post,  Jr.,  will  have  charge  of 
the  works. 

A  new  factory  is  being  built  at  Brooks,  Ind.,  for  the 
Brook  Terra  Cotta,  Tile  &  Brick  Co.,  at  a  cost  of  $40,000. 
The  equipment  will  include  an  immense  steam  dryer  and 
twelve  kilns.  They  have  a  fine  deposit  of  clay  suitable  for 
the  manufacture  of  brick,  drain  tile  and  terra  cotta.  The 
company  already  has  a  five  year  contract  with  one  large 
construction  firm. 

A  new  company  to  be  known  as  the  Neshannock  Brick 
Company  has  been  organ. zed  and  will  operate  the  plant 
recently  built  at  New  Castle,  Pa.,  by  the  Volant  Clay  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company,  and  which  was  sold  at  forced  saJe. 
The  stockholders  of  the  new  concern  are:  J.  W.  Neff,  W.  S. 

[continued  on  page  374.] 
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Our  Mammoth  Brick  Machine 


This  Machine  is  built  from  new  and  improved  design  and  has  been  found 
especially  well  adapted  to  the  use  of  plants  requiring  large  capacity  and  superior  quality 
of  brick.  We  build  this  machine  in  two  sizes. 


Our  Pug=Mills  Have  Features  of  Great  Merit. 


THESE  PUG-MILLS  have  especial  advantages.  They  can  be  adapted  to  the 
nature  of  the  clay  and  will  thoroughly  temper  and  mix.  Material  of  best  quality  and 
in  generous  quantity  used  in  their  construction.  The  workmanship  is  good  and  the  clay 
is  fitetd  for  making  a  fine  quality  of  brick. 

E.  M.  FREESE  &  CO.,  =  =  Gallon,  Ohio. 


Mention  the  Clay-Worker 


See  Ads  on  Pages  422  and  423, 
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Rice,  W.  S.  Mears,  J.  B.  Thompson  and  Wm.  Hartzel,  all  of 
New  Castle. 

Charles  K.  Weller  has  sold  his  interest  in  the  Southern 
Brick  Company,  Pensacola,  Fla.,  to  J.  R.  Saunders,  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  concern. 

F.  E.  Schultz,  will  start  a  brickyard  on  his  farm  at  Trey- 
nor,  Iowa.  He  does  not  expect  to  have  same  ready  for  opera¬ 
tion  before  next  spring. 

J.  D.  Fowler,  of  lrondale,  Ohio,  is  investigating  the  clay 
in  the  vicinity  of  Taylorville  with  the  intention  of  starting 
a  brick  plant  at  the  latter  place. 

The  Portsmouth  Brick  &  Tile  Co.  is  the  name  of  the  new 
firm  which  succeeds  to  the  busines  of  Smith  &  Spencer,  brick 
manufacturers  at  Portsmouth,  Ohio. 

The  Schnectady  Brick  Mfg.  Company,  of  Schnectady,  N. 
Y.,  has  secured  option  on  a  tract  of  land  at  Ballston,  N.  Y., 
on  which  they  will  establish  a  brick  plant. 

G.  H.  Heinsch  is  at  the  head  of  a  new  company  that  is 
being  organized  at  East  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  to  establish  a 
brick  manufacturing  plant  at  that  place. 

The  Brann-Leonard  Brick  Company  has  been  chartered 
at  Denver,  Colo.  The  directors  of  the  company  are  R.  M. 
Brann,  0.  L.  Leonard  and  I.  W.  Nutter,  all  of  Denver. 

The  Edwards  Vitrified  Brick  &  Sewer  Pipe  Company,  of 
Albion,  Ill.,  has  been  incorporated  with  $50,000  capital  stock. 
The  incorporators  are  G.  F.  Martin,  Frank  Gillard  and  W.  F. 
Elliot. 

E.  M.  Simpson,  a  laborer  at  the  Tweed  Brick  Works, 
Tweed,  Ont.,  was  caught  in  the  machinery  recently  and  so 
badly  crushed  that  he  only  lived  a  short  time  after  being 
released. 

The  Francisco  Brick  &  Tile  Co.,  has  been  organized  at 
Francisco,  Ind.,  by  J.  H.  Lovless,  Stacy  Davie  and  G.  W. 
Baird.  As  the  name  indicates,  they  will  manufacture  both 
brick  and  tile. 

Paducah,  Ky.,  has  a  new  soft  mud  brick  plant  with  a 
daily  capacity  of  25,000  brick.  The  plant  is  owned  by  Hill 
&  Karnes  and  is  modern  in  every  respect.  They  have  a  de¬ 
mand  for  all  the  brick  they  can  make. 

A  new  company  has  been  organized  by  Walter  M.  Hod- 
gers,  and  C.  B.  Foster,  of  Bradford,  Pa.,  and  Wm.  V.  Smith 
of  Orlean,  N.  Y.,  to  take  over  the  McCurry  Brick  Works.  The 
new  firm  will  be  known  as  the  Orlean  Pressed  Brick  Co. 

The  St.  Mary  Brick  Company  was  organized  recently  at 
St.  George,  Ga.,  across  the  river  from  St.  Mary.  D.  C. 
Welch'  is  president,  George  Ketchum,  Secretary,  N.  B.  King, 
treasurer,  and  E.  T.  Torode,  superintendent.  Work  on  the 
plant  will  begin  at  once  and  be  pushed  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Kansas  has  rendered  a  decision  to 
the  effect  that  Delia  A.  Phillips,  Abilene,  Kan.,  cannot  re¬ 
cover  against  the  Lawrence  Vitrified  Brick  Co.,  for  damage 
and  annoyance  suffered  from  smoke  from  the  brick  plant. 
This  decision  is  very  gratifying  to  the  brick  manufacturers 
of  Kansas. 

The  West  Jordan  Bricn  Company  has  filed  articles  of  in¬ 
corporation  at  West  Jordan,  Utah,  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$G,000.  They  will  manufacture  brick,  sewer  pipe  and  tile. 
William  Price  is  president;  D.  J.  Kellogg,  vice-president; 
A.  T.  Rundquist,  secretary  and  treasurer,  with  Jacob  Jensen, 
manager,  O.  Boberg,  A.  R.  Cundick  and  P.  T.  Rundquist,  con¬ 
stituting  the  board  of  directors. 

The  Federal  Clay  Products  Company,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  has 
recently  booked  two  orders  of  which  they  are  very  proud. 
The  first  is  for  4,000,000  paving  brick  for  the  U.  S.  Govern¬ 
ment  to  be  used  in  paving  the  streets  of  Panama,  and  the  other 
is  for  paving  block  and  sewer  brick  for  the  District  of  Col¬ 
umbia.  Mr.  Hampton,,  the  superintendent,  counts  this 
a  “feather  in  his  cap”  as  all  these  brick  are  burned  in  Hamp¬ 
ton  kilns. 

The  Roanoke  Clay  Manufacturing  Company  has  been  in¬ 
corporated  at  Roanoke,  Va.,  for  the  purpose  of  manufactur¬ 
ing  vitrified  building  and  paving  brick.  They  will  erect 
a  modern  plant  near  Blue  Ridge,  Va.,  where  they  have  an 
immense  deposit  of  fine  shale.  The  works  will  be  up-to-date 
In  every  particular,  and  will  be  equipped  with  American 
Clay  Machinery  Company’s  dry  pan,  pug  mill  and  brick  ma¬ 
chines,  Freeze  cutter  ana  a  waste  heat  dryer.  The  officers  of 
the  new  concern  are  as  follows:  S.  W.  Jamison,  president, 


W.  S.  Battle,  Jr.,  vice-president,  E.  B.  Jacobs,  secretary-treas¬ 
urer,  and  E.  J.  Dewine,  general  manager. 

Alliance,  Ohio,  is  to  have  a  $30,000  brick  plant.  George 
Reeves  is  at  the  head  of  a  company  that  is  to  be  organized 
to  erect  the  plant. 

The  Owens  Pottery  Company  contemplate  enlarging  their 
plant  at  Zanesville,  Ohio,  by  the  addition  of  a  department 
for  the  manufacture  of  tile. 

The  Illinois  Clay  Products  Company,  of  Macomb,  Ill.,  has 
been  incorporated  by  John  H.  Millsom,  James  L.  Scott  and 
Emmett  Arnold,  all  of  Macomb. 

Melville,  La.,  has  a  new  brickmaking  enterprise,  known 
as  the  Melville  Brick  Company.  A  plant  of  40,000  daily 
capacity  will  be  erected  at  once. 

The  Drury  Brick  &  Construction  Company  will  erect  a 
brick  plant  at  York,  Pa.  G.  W.  Drury,  G.  F.  Motter  and  F.  O. 
Metz  are  interested  in  the  enterprise. 

M.  E.  and  M.  B.  Stockton  and  W.  A.  Stevens  have  organ¬ 
ized  the  Superior  Brick,  Tile  and  Pottery  Company,  at  Sno¬ 
homish,  Wash.  They  have  $150,000  capital  stock. 

The  Delta  (Colo.)  Brick  &  Tile  Company’s  new  plant  is 
now  in  full  operation  turning  out  20,000  first-class  brick  daily. 
Later  on  drain  tile  will  be  manufactured  as  well  as  brick. 

Saxton  Vitrified  Brick  Company  has  been  incorporated  to 
make  brick  at  Saxton,  Pa.  S.  B.  Stober,  of  Saxton,  Pa.,  is  at 
the  head  of  the  company,  which  has  $30,000  capital  stock. 

The  Texas  Sand  and  Lime  Brick  Company  has  been  in¬ 
corporated  at  Guthrie,  Okla.  T.  L.  Young  and  J.  L.  Durand, 
of  Dallas,  Texas,  and  O.  C.  Durland,  of  Oklahoma  City,  Okla., 
are  interested. 

W.  J.  Jones,  president  of  the  Lestershire  National  Bank, 
is  at  the  head  of  a  new  brick  company  which  has  been  organ¬ 
ized  at  Lestershire,  N.  Y.,  to  be  known  as  the  Lestershire 
Brick  Company. 

The  Niles  Fire  Brick  Company,  Niles,  Ohio,  recently 
started  their  new  fire  brick  plant  at  that  place  and  every 
thing  moved  off  smoothly  on  the  trial  run.  When  in  full 
operation  the  plant  will  give  employment  to  150  men,  and 
will  more  than  double  the  company’s  facilities. 

Wm.  H.  Wynn,  a  leading  brick  manufacturer  in  Central 
Pennsylvania,  died  at  his  home  in  Phillipsburg,  Pa.,  October 
11th.  He  was  one  of  the  owners  of  the  .Wallaceton  Fire  Brick 
Company,  and  also  of  the  Blue  Ball  Fire  Clay  Works. 
A  wife,  two  sons  and  four  daughters  survive. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Baltimore 
Vitrified  Clay  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  it  was  decided  to  enlarge 
the  plant  by  the  addition  of  machinery  for  the  manufacture 
of  paving  brick.  When  completed  the  plant  will  have  a  capa¬ 
city  of  75,000  brick  a  day,  and  will  be  one  of  the  largest 
paving  brick  factories  in  that  section.  C.  C.  Bartgis  is  presi¬ 
dent,  H.  L.  Carter,  secretary,  and  M.  H.  Carter  treasurer  of 
the  company. 

Paul  A.  Savage  nas  purchased  an  interest  in  the  brick 
making  business  of  Foster  K.  Hale,  at  Mobile,  Ala.,  and  the 
firm  will  be  known  as  Hale  &  Savage.  The  plant  has  been 
greatly  improved  by  the  installation  of  modern  machinery, 
and  it  is  now  a  modern  plant  in  every  particular.  The  clay 
is  of  a  very  fine  quality  and  the  output  of  the  plant  is  gener¬ 
ally  sold  far  in  advance.  The  machinery  additions  recently 
made  give  the  plant  nearly  double  the  capacity  it  formerly 
had. 

The  Alsip  Brick  Tile  &  Lumber  Co.,  Winnipeg,  Mani¬ 
toba,  has  purchased  the  brickyards  of  Coutre  Brothers  at 
St.  Boniface.  The  price  paid  was  $24,500,  and  the  purchase 
includes  the  brickyards  and  a  ten  year  lease  on  the  clay 
lands.  This  purchase  increases  the  output  of  the  Alsip 
Brick,  Tile  and  Lumber  Co.,  to  one-quarter  of  a  million  bricks 
per  day — the  largest  daily  output  of  any  one  firm  in  Canada. 
The  company  has  taken  steps  to  secure  incorporation  in  the 
sum  of  $200,000. 

The  Kittanning  (Pa.)  Brick  &  Fire  Clay  Company,  has 
decided  to  double  the  capacity  of  their  plant,  and  this  means 
the  expenditure  of  a  neat  sum  of  money  for  the  erection  of 
the  plant  and  the  machinery  equipment.  The  plant  is  now 
turning  out  about  80,000  brick  a  day.  The  company  has  been 
gradually  working  towards  increasing  the  capacity  for  some 
time,  and  have  already  two  kilns  erected  for  their  new 
works.  Engineers  have  been  engaged  in  preparing  the  plans 
for  the  new  plant,  and  the  work  of  grading  for  it  will  be 
started  in  a  week  or  two  now. 
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No.  114.  Sand  Lime  Brick  Car.  Channel  Frame. 


No.  1025.  Steel  Frog. 


The  Atlas  Car  «fc  Mfg.  Co., 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 

Manufacturers  of  Steel  Dryer  Cars  of  all  Descriptions  and  Equipments  for  Hot  Air 
Dryers,  including  Rail,  Frogs,  Switches,  Steel  Ties,  Portable  Track,  Etc. 

Also  Transfer  Cars,  Turntables,  Clay  and  Dump  Cars. 


No.  A.  Flanged  Pallet. 


No.  108  Stiff  Mod  Flat  Car."  Steel  Deck. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

ST.  LOUIS  BRICK  AND  BUILDING  NEWS. 


BRICK  MANUFACTURERS  still  report  a 
brisk  business  with  no  telling  when  it 
will1  end.  Business  continues  just  as  good 
as  it  ever  was  anu  of  course  the  demands 
>  for  brick  continues  brisk. 

All  kinds  of  buildings  are  being  erected,  flats,  residences, 
apartments  houses  and  wholesale  and  retail  houses. 

Business  operations  in  the  business  section,  which  have 
just  begun  gain  headway,  promise  to  be  active  enough  during 
the  coming  year.  In  the  residence  sections,  it  is  unlimited 
and  indications  are  that  it  will  be  active  throughout  the  win¬ 
ter. 

The  present  activity  is  not  confined  to  St.  Louis  alone, 
according  to  reports,  for  it  is  extending  all  over  the  country. 

The  records  of  the  building  department  of  the  city  govern¬ 
ment  show  an  increase  of  $114,726  in  the  cost  of  buildings 
for  the  month  of  September,  1905,  over  the*  same  month  of 
1904.  The  number  of  permits  increased  from  609  to  826. 

The  following  is  the  report: 


BRICK  BUILDINGS. 


New  Brick  1904 

Permits  .  203 

Estimated  cost  . $1,453,332 

Additions,  repairs  and  alterations  to 

brick  buildings. 

Permits  . 66 

Estimated  cost  frame  buildings.  New. 

frame  .  $57,231 

Permits  .  263 

Estimated  cost  .  $52,975 

Additions,  repairs  and  alterations  to 

frame  buildings. 

Permits  .  77 

Estimated  cost  .  $11,502 

Additions,  repairs  and  alterations  to 

brick  and  frame  buildings  .  $68,732 


1905. 

198 

$1,091,512 


115 

$407,907 

444 

$179,761 


69 

$10,585 

$418,492 


Total  . $1,575,039  $1,689,765 

Many  new  enterprises  of  big  proportions  are  under  way 


and  it  will  be  hard  to  tell  when  the  demand  for  building  ma¬ 
terial  will  stop. 

The  Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Co.  gave  notice  a  short  time  ago 
that  they  would  not  deliver  brick  in  any  of  the  suburbs  im¬ 
posing  a  tax.  It  was  caused  by  the  arrest  of  one  of  its  team¬ 
sters  in  Webster  Groves,  in  the  county,  for  the  violation  of 
the  new  wagon  tax  ordinance. 

The  officers  had  not  heard  of  the  new  law  when  they  started 
a  wagon  load  of  brick  to  a  contractor  in  Webster  Groves. 
The  driver  was  arrested  by  the  town  marshal,  hauled  before 
the  mayor  and  fined  $6.  He  was  also  obliged  to  take  out  a 
license,  costing  $5. 

A  brick  kiln  of  the  United  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  collapsed 
a  couple  of  weeks  ago  and  one  of  their  workmen  was  buried 
under  ten  tons  of  brick.  His  skull  was  crushed. 

According  to  information  received  here  recently,  two  brick 
plants  at  Tulsa,  Ind.  Ter.,  have  been  completed  and  started 
to  work.  This  makes  four  enterprises  of  this  kind  in  the 
natural  gas  field,  with  a  capacity  of  250,000  brick  per  day. 
One  of  the  plants  will  make  pressed  brick,  the  first  institution 
of  the  kind  in  Indiah  Territory.  All  of  the  products  of  the 
plants  are  burned  with  natural  gas,  and  the  brick  are  made 
at  a  very  low  cost,  selling  for  less  than  $7  per  thousand. 

A  company  has  been  organized  by  prominent  business  men 
in  Chillicothe,  Mo.,  for  the  manufacture  of  vitrified  brick.  It 
is  on  a  substantial  basis.  W.  H.  Sipple,  one  of  the  most 
active  of  the  promoters,  says  that  sufficient  stock  has  been 
subscribed  to  make  a  strong  company. 

The  Scott  Manufacturing  Co.,  according  to  the  statement 
of  Mr.  Scott,  the  president  of  the  company,  has  had  an  excel¬ 
lent  demand  for  their  machines  recently.  Having  a  machine 
that  does  the  work  guaranteed,  is  the  principal  reason  he  says 
for  the  activity  of  the  company. 

The  Williams  Patent  Crusher  and  Pulverizer  Co.  continues 
to  have  a  good  trade.  Mr.  Williams  says  the  number  of  sales 
made  recently  is  entirely  satisfactory.  A.  Saint. 


Sand=Lime  Brick 
Machinery. 

Our  Sand-Lime  Brick  Machinery  is  at 
least  a  little  better  than  any  other.  We 
have  testimonials  to  show  it.  We  build 
it  all  in  our  own  factory  and  are  sure 
of  its  quality.  We  are  the  only  firm  doing 
this.  We  will  design  and  equip  your  entire 
plant  or  will  sell  you  parts  of  your  equip¬ 
ment.  Our  catalogue  describing  and  illus¬ 
trating  our  full  line  will  be  sent  upon  re¬ 
quest. 

We  also  build  a  full  line  of  machinery 
and  appliances  for  making  Clay  Products, 
Cement  and  Pottery,  Dryers  and  Dryer  Ap¬ 
paratus. 

Everything  we  sell  we  make.  We  there¬ 
fore  know  its  quality  to  be  right. 


The  American  Clay 
Machinery  Co. 


Bucyrus,  Ohio, 

U.  S.  A. 

See  ads  on  pages  328,  379,  382,  396,  400,  414. 
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tN  THE  WORLD. 

8  DESIGNS.  25  SIZES 


JUMBO  HU. 


THE  “IDEJL 


^  : 

CONSIGNMENT 

IS  IN  (ELEBRATION  OF  OUH SHIPPING 

*i'  500™  MACHINE. 

Aimousn  ^ Youngest  Finn  -V  Business. 
WE  ARE  THE  MOST  ADVANCED. 

'Improvement-*"  Order  '■‘♦'Age" 

t/ie  abort  is  our  Motto  and  aendhrrr  to  U. 
Rmmr  dc  ^MnirfnMPOTi1 


Copyright,  1905,  by  Abbe  Engineering  Co. 

The  above  cut  shows  a  Jumbo  Pebble  Mill  recently  shipped  to  one  of  the  largest 
potteries  in  this  country. 

Size,  6'0" diameter  x  8  0 'long. 

Pebble  Mills  for  Glaze,  Frit,  Enamel,  Glass,  Feldspar,  Flint,  Colors,  etc. 

Eighteen  different  sizes  carried  in  stock  ready  to  ship  all  the  time. 

The  only  firm  that  has  made  improvements  on  these  mills  in  the  past  io  years. 
Write  for  our  8o-page  catalog  to-day. 

See  our  “ad”  next  month. 


ABBE  ENGINEERING  CO., 

12th  Floor,  220  Broadway,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

We  have  a  complete  testing  laboratory  at  your  service. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

THE  CHICAGO  SITUATION. 


The  Best  Fall  on  Record. 


vc  SCfti vitt  tm 


HE  ABOVE  is  the  way  building  material 
dealers  and  builders  have!  characterized  the 
business  of  the  past  month  and  a  half.  The 
weather  has  been  more  than  fine  and  with 
every  indication  of  a  late  fall,  actual  build¬ 
ing  operations  both  in  downtown  and  out¬ 
lying  districts  have  been  prosecuted  vigor¬ 
ously.  Architects  report  that  much  business  for  the  opening 
of  next  spring  is  now  being  figured  and  plans  drawn,  and  in 
some  instances,  advance  contracts  let.  In  the  downtown  dis¬ 
trict,  large  business  blocks  begun  late  in  the  summer  are  now 
well  under  way,  while  those  begun  in  the  latter  winter  and 
early  spring  have  been  completed.  Scarcely  a  block  of  what 
is  known  as  the  loop  district  is  not  broken  by  wrecking,  build¬ 
ing  or  remodeling  operations. 

The  increasing  number  of  accidents  attending  this  work  on 
the  big  structures,  has  called  forth  the  comment  from  many 
sources  that  human  life  is  constantly  becoming  cheaper  and 
cheaper.  It  is  a  noticeable  fact,  too,  that  contractors  handling 
private  jobs  seem  inclined  to  be  more  careful  of  men  and  ma¬ 
terial  than  those  who  handle  public  contracts.  The  plan  now 
most  generally  followed  is  to  insure  the  lives  of  the  workmen 
on  the  job  for  a  reasonable  to  low  premium.  The  work  is  then 
pushed  in  such  a  way  as  to  save  time  and  money  regardless 
of  risk  of  life  of  employes  in  many  cases,  and  the  balance  is 
said  to  favor  the  contractor  even  after  relatives  of  the  dead 
and  injured  have  claimed  their  due.  A  striking  instance  of 
carlessness  has  been  noted  in  the  demolition  of  the  old  Cook 
county  building  at  Clark,  Washington  and  Randolph  streets. 
Three  accidents  have  occurred  there  since  the  wrecking  was 
begun  a  month  ago,  each  attended  by  loss  of  life.  For  the 
first  accident  the  faulty  construction  of  the  building  was  re¬ 
sponsible,  insufficient  good  mortar  having  been  used  in  con¬ 
struction  to  bind  the  cheap  crumbling  limestone,  which  gave 
way  unexpectedly.  Careless  handling  of  huge  eye-beams  in 
a  loose  automatic  stirrup  without  buckling,  caused  the  latter 
two.  To  save  labor  and  time  in  fastening  and  unfastening 
the  load  the  stirrup  would  be  fastened  around  a  bundle  of 
beams  and  the  load  lowered  to  the  ground,  being  allowed  to 
bump  in  such  a  way  as  to  release  the  stirrup.  Frequently  an 
end  of  a  bundle  has  caught  on  a  projection  and  the  entire  load 
slipped  through  to  the  ground  below,  once  with  such  violence 
as  to  drive  the  beams  six  feet  into  the  ground,  endangering 
life  when  not  crushing  it  outright.  Commissioner  Patterson 
of  the  city’s  department  of  public  works  after  the  third  acci¬ 
dent  stopped  the  work  of  wrecking  until  safeguards  were  in¬ 
stalled  and  the  work  conducted  under  proper  precautions. 

To  return  to  the  more  cheerful  subject  of  good  business, 
the  number  of  permits  each  week  have  been  running  from  150 
to  200  and  over,  exceptionally  good  for  the  fall  season.  Most 
of  these  permits  have  been  for  apartment  dwellings.  Indi¬ 
vidual  homes  in  the  outskirts,  too,  have  been  going  up  in  some 
numbers.  The  sanitary  bureau  has  done  even  a  larger  busi¬ 
ness  in  inspecting  the  sanitary  provisions  for  proposed  build¬ 
ings  and  issuing  permits,  than  has  the  building  department 
proper  of  late,  and  thereby  hangs  a  tale. 

During  the  summer  a  lively  warfare  has  been  going  on  be¬ 
tween  the  drain  tile  and  the  iron  drain  pipe  interests.  At  pres¬ 
ent  the  drain  tile  interests  have  a  shade  the  best  of  it,  but  at 
the  close  of  the  open  season  for  ordinances  with  the  adjourn¬ 
ment  of  the  city  council  last  July  the  iron  pipe  people  had 
bagged  one  that  put  the  score  in  their  favor.  Mayor  Dunne’s 
action  in  suspending  enforcement  of  this  ordinance  until  such 
time  as  the  drain  tile  companies  could  secure  another  hearing 
before  the  committee,  however,  has  reopened  the  discussion 


and  the  drain  tile  people  say  they  will  be  able  to  secure  the 
repeal  or  vital  amendment  of  the  ordinance. 

The  ordinance  practically  shut  out  drain  tile  from  compe¬ 
tition,  and  it  was  pointed  out  to  Mayor  Dunne  that  this  would 
tend  greatly  to  increase  the  cost  of  sewerage  equipment  in 
homes,  and  tend  to  violations  of  sanitary  requirements 
through  desire  to  keep  down  cost.  Substantially  the  ordi¬ 
nance  provided  that  iron  drain  pipe  must  be  used  in  all  house 
plumbing,  except  where  vitrified  tile  would  stand  a  ten 
foot  head  of  water.  It  was  asserted  that  this  pressure 
was  excessive,  and  far  beyond  that  which  would  be 
put  upon  any  house  drain  or  sewer  connection,  that  because 
of  the  frequent  joints,  it  would  not  be  an  easy  requirement 
to  come  up  to,  and  that  it  practically  gave  the  iron  pipe  trust 
the  clear  field.  The  ordinance  was  to  have  gone  into  effect 
Sept.  10,  but  on  protest  from  builders,  it  was  put  over  for 
thirty  days  and  continued  again  in  order  that  amendment 
of  the  alleged  injustice  might  be  secured.  This  supension 
of  enforcement  brought  in  builders  by  the  hundred  who  wished 
to  have  their  sanitary  plans  approved  by  the  bureau  before 
the  tile  was  ruled  out.  Recently  William  E.  Dee,  head  of  one 
of  the  largest  tile  companies  here  in  the  city,  sent  the  follow¬ 
ing  letter,  giving  a  fair  brief  of  the  clay  product  men’s  argu¬ 
ment,  to  the  members  of  the  subcommittee  of  the  building 
committee: 

“I  wish  to  call  youp  attention  to  a  change  that  has  been 
made  in  the  revised  ordinances  in  reference  to  the  drainage 
and  plumbing  of  houses.  Simmered  down,  this  change  means 
that  all  pipe  used  within  a  building  is  to  be  iron  pipe  laid  by 
the  journeyman  plumber.  It  has  been  covered  up  in  such 
a  way  in  the  reading  that  it  looks  different,  but  this  is  what 
it  means.  Anybody  applying  for  a  permit  to  build  a  house, 
must  pay  to  the  iron  pipe  trust  and  the  journeyman  plumber 
five  times  the  amount  of  what  a  vitrified  drain  tile  now  costs 
in  a  building.  It  also  means  that  on  inspection  of  work  now 
in  place,  a  tile  sewer  may  be  condemned  and  iron  put  in  to 
replace  it.  What  an  enormous  amount  of  work  and  expense 
to  the  property  owners  this  will  be,  may  be  seen,  when  taking 
into  consideration  the  fact  that  95  per  cent,  to  98  per  cent, 
of  the  work  now  done  in  the  houses  of  the  city  is  of  vitri¬ 
fied  tile  pipe,  and  it  will  be  seen  how  many  small  houses 
may  be  prevented  from  being  built,  owing  to  this  large  ad¬ 
ditional  cost  to  the  builder. 

“Vitrified  tile  Sewers  have  been  used  ever  since  the 
sewerage  system  of  the  city  has  been  established.  Its 
cheapness  has  put  it  within  the  reach  of  all  to  get  sewerage, 
and  this  is  the  principal  reason  that  we  have  the  healthiest 
city  in  the  United  States.  The  competition  of  the  vitrified 
tile  pipe  has  kept  the  price  of  the  iron  pipe  down.  If  this 
competition  is  taken  away,  what  may  they  not  ask  for  iron 
sewer  pipe? 

“If  you  are  interested  in  the  repeal  of  these  obnoxious 
sections  in  the  revised  health  ordinance,  will  you  kindly 
do  what  you  can  toward  its  repeal. 

Yours  respectfully, 

William  E.  Dee. 

The  season  now  closing  has  been  one  of  prosperity 
unusual  even  for  a  big  brick  machine  plant  like  that  of 
Chisolm,  Boyd  &  White,  of  this  city.  Mr.  H.  J.  Flood,  the 
President,  says  that  they  have  been  running  full  force 


THE  RENZ  PATENT  MALLEABLE  IRON  HOOP  LUC. 

Quickest  and  easiest  applied.  Hoop  lays  flat  against  Tank  Stave  or 
Brick  of  Kiln.  Made  of  one  piece  only.  Bolt  never  bends. 


(Patent  allowed.) 

For  particulars  and  price  address 


CYPRESS  TANK  CO..  Mobile,  Ala.,  U.  S.  A. 

Manufacturers  of  Cypress  Tanks  and  Steel  Towers. 
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during  the  past  year,  and  that  business  has  been  the  best 
in  their  history.  More  than  fifty  of  the  Boyd  presses,  many 
of  them  supplied  with  complete  equipments  of  clayworking 
machinery,  have  been  put  on  the  market  not  only  north, 
south,  east  and  west  in  this  country,  but  in  South  America 
and  Oceania  as  well.  So  great  has  been  the  volume  of  busi¬ 
ness  handled  by  this  dry-press  machine  establishment  that 
the  company  is  contemplating  enlarging  its  works  materially 
and  putting  up  a  new  building. 

Two  Boyd  presses  were  recently  shipped  to  T.  N.  Hors¬ 
ley  at  Christ  Church,  New  Zealand.  Mr.  Horsley  had  been 
using  one  of  the  Boyd  presses  for  two  years.  October  3, 
an  order  was  closed  for  Ascension,  Paraguay.  Among  the 
largest  orders  received  by  the  company  was  that  from  the 
New  York  Granite  Brick  Company,  New  York  City,  for  six, 
four-mould  Boyd  Brick  presses  specials.  One  of  the  new 
rotary  Boyd  presses  is  now  being  installed  in  Chicago. 

Scrip. 


“FOLLOW  THE  FLAG.” 

THE  WABASH  LINE 


Operates  Through  Sleeping  Cars  Between 


ST.  LOUIS 


And  Kansas  City,  Omaha,  Des  Moines,  Chicago, 

Detroit,  Buffalo,  Niagara  Falls, 

Toledo,  Pittsburg,  St.  Paul, 

Minneapolis,  New  York  and  Boston, 


And  Between 


THE  CLAYWORKING  INDUSTRY. 


The  geological  survey  has  compiled  statistics  of  the  clay¬ 
working  industry  of  the  United  States  in  1904,  from  which  it 
appears  that  the  value  of  the  clay  products  in  that  year  was 
$131,023,248,  made  up  as  follows:  Brick  and  tile  and  the 
coarser  products,  $105,864,978;  pottery  and  the  finer  products, 
$25,158,270.  These  figures  are  practically  the  same  as  those 
for  1903,  when  the  total  value  of  the  clay  products  was  $131,- 
062,421.  The  building  and  paving  brick  industries  showed 
small  increases  in  1904  over  1903.  The  fire  brick  industry  in 
1904  showed  a  decrease  of  nearly  21  per  cent.,  owing  to  the 
falling  off  in  -the  iron  industry,  where  fire  brick  finds  its 
chief  use.  The  value  of  the  pottery  products  during  the  year 
showed  a  slight  decrease,  being  $25,436,052  in  1903  and  $25,- 
158,270  in  1904. 


CHICAGO 

And  Detroit,  Toledo,  Pittsburg,  Buffalo, 

Niagara  Falls,  Montreal,  New  York  and  Boston. 

DINING  CAR  SERVICE  THE  BEST 
AND  ALL  EQUIPMENT  MODERN. 


C.  S.  CRANE, 

General  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent, 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Soft  Mud  BricK 
Machinery. 


Our  Soft  Mud  line  of 
Machinery  and  appliances 
is  complete  from  Molds  to 
Full  Outfits.  Design  Su¬ 
perior.  Material  Flawless. 

Workmanship  Faultless. 

From  smallest  capacity  to 
greatest  our  machines  will 
give  complete  satisfaction. 

If  quality  of  Machinery  and  quantity  and 
quality  of  Brick  interest  you,  write  for  partic¬ 
ulars  and  catalogue.  We  build  Soft  Mud,  Stiff 
Mud,  Dry  Press  and  Sand-Lime  Brick  Machin¬ 
ery.  All  kinds  of  Dryers  of  Quality.  Pottery 
and  Cement  Machinery.  Remember  we  build 
our  own  Waste  Heat  Dryers  in  our  own  shops 
and  KNOW  their  quality  to  be  the  best. 

The  American  Clay 
Machinery  Co. 


[Bdtf  Ri^hJ  , 
\RunRi$Ht  / 


Bucyrus,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 

See  ads  on  pages  328.  376,  382,  396,  400,  414 
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FOR  SALE,  WANTED,  ETC. 

Advertising  rates  in  this  Column  25 
cents  a  line,  or  4  cents  a  word  each 
insertion;  about  seven  words  make  a 
line.  Cash  should  accompany  the  ad¬ 
vertisement  to  insure  insertion.  No 
ad  inserted  for  less  than  $1.00. 


WILL  EXCHANGE  real  estate  for  pressed 
brick  plant.  Address  BOX  336, 

10  1  c  Nelson,  Neb. 


WANTED —  Salesman;  one  familiar  with  soft 
mud  brick  machinery  and  dryer.  Address 

BOX  13, 

10  1  L  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED— A  permanent  position  as  superinten¬ 
dent  with  a  reliable  firm.  Understand  all  kinds 
of  brick.  Best  of  references.  Address 

F.  C.  W., 

10  1  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED  — Bank  of  clay  for  manufacturing 
common  stiff  mud  bricks,  for  New  York  City, 
Philadelphia,  Pittsburg  or  Chicago.  East  pre¬ 
ferred.  Cheap  transportation.  Address 

BRICK  CO., 

10  1  d  P.  O.  Box  No.  312,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 


FOR  SALE— Two  Hummer  30,000  capacity  brick 
machines  manufactured  by  J.  D.  Fate  Com¬ 
pany.  They  are  in  good  condition,  and  were  re¬ 
placed  by  larger  machines  made  by  the  same 
people.  Ludowici  Roofing  Tile  Company. 

10  tf  d  Ludowici.  Liberty  Co.,  Ga. 


WANTED— Strictly  high  grade  fire  brick  burner 
to  take  charge  of  as  superintendent  fire  brick 
plant  making  about  18,000  to  20,000  per  day.  State 
number  of  years'  experience  and  salary  wanted. 
Address  CEMENT, 

10  4  d  Care  Clay- Worker. 


FOR  SALE. 

A  9-ft.  Frost  Dry  Pan,  a  bucket  elevator  and  a 
Dunlap  Screen.  All  in  good,  first-class  condition ; 
as  good  as  new.  This  machinery  was  used  for 
experimental  purposes  only,  and  made  about  50,- 
000  brick.  Also  a  second-hand  Martin  Machine, 
used  two  years.  Address  ALLEN, 

10  1  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE. 

One  Potts  All  Iron  Horizontal  Brick  Machine. 
One  Potts  No  2  “A”  Disintegrator.  Both  new, 
and  in  the  best  of  condition,  having  only  made 
about  10,000  brick.  The  chance  of  a  lifetime  if  in 
need  of  a  brick  machine.  Machinery  now  at 
Chattanooga,  Tenn.  For  price  and  terms,  write 

IND.. 

10  1  L  Care  Clay- Worker. 


FOR  SALE. 

My  tile  and  brick  plant.  Good  Markets.  No 
competition.  Will  sell  it  “all,  or  will  sell  an 
interest  in  it  to  a  young  man  who  understands 
the  business  and  is  capable  of  taking  charge  and 
can  invest  a  few  thousand  dollars.  This  is  a 
splendid  opportunity.  Address 

S.  H.  RECORD, 

10  1  c  Charleston,  Ill. 


WANTED — One  second-hand  100  h.  p.  en¬ 
gine  and  one  150  h.  p.  boiler.  Address 
JOHN  C.  BOSS, 

9  2  L  Elkhart,  Ind. 


FOR  SALE. 

One  soft  mud  outfit  complete,  consisting  of 
oneHercules,  Sr.,  Soft  Mud  Machine  No.  Ill,  man¬ 
ufactured  by  Horton  Mfg.  Co.  One  40  h.p.  boiler 
and  engine  combined;  shafting,  pulleys,  trucks, 
pallets,  etc.  Address  P.  M.  JOHNSTON, 

10  1  d  St.  Elmo,  Ill. 


FOR  SALE— Sewer  pipe  plant  now  doing  a  pros¬ 
perous  business.  Abundance  of  good  clay  and 
a  well-equipped  factory.  The  death  of  the  pro¬ 
prietor  makes  sale  desirable.  An  excellent  op¬ 
portunity  to  get  a  valuable  property  cheap.  For 
full  particulars  address 

MRS.  A.  D.  CLARK, 

10  2  cm  Cannelton,  Ind. 


WANTED— One  second-hand  Thew  Shovel,  1M 
yard  dipper,  to  be  used  for  digging  tough  blue 
clay  in  a  brickyard ;  must  be  in  good  order ;  state 
how  long  shovel  has  been  in  use  and  for  what 
purpose,  also  give  lowest  cash  price  ,and  where 
can  be  seen.  Address 

WISCONSIN  LIME  &  CEMENT  CO., 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Building,  Chicago.  Ill. 

10  1  dm 


WANTED. 

Position  as  manager  or  superintendent  of 
either  dry  press  or  stiff  mud  plant,  by  one  who  is 
throughly  familiar  with  all  details  pertaining  to 
both  the  manufacture  and  sales  end  of  the  bus¬ 
iness.  Have  responsible  position  at  present,  but 
desire  to  make  a  change.  Good  reasons  given 
and  also  A1  references.  Address  V.  U.  Y., 

10  tf  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 


BRICK  PLANT  FOR  SALE. 

Capacity  ten  to  twelve  million  brick  a  year. 
Inexhaustible  supply  of  best  quality  clay  and 
sand.  Railroad  switches  in  plant,  first-class  ma¬ 
chinery,  Sharer  Dryer.  Good  market  for  brick. 
Easy  terms,  and  at  a  price  that  makes  the  plant  a 
rare  bargain.  Located  on  the  Erie  Railroad.  We 
invite  correspondence  and  inspection  of  the 
works.  DIAMOND  BRICK  CO., 

10  1  cm  Brandt,  Pa. 


’  WANTED. 

General  superintendent  for  several  claywork¬ 
ing  plants,  manufacturing  principally  paving 
brick.  Man  required  who  can  produce  results 
and  keep  things  moving.  Must  understand  busi¬ 
ness  in  all  branches.  Plants  operate  year  around. 
Good  salary.  Apply,  with  references,  and  state 
where  previously  employed.  Address 

SOUTH. 

10  1  d  Care  Clay- Worker. 


WANTED— Situation  by  a  thoroughly  experi¬ 
enced  clay  man  as  superintendent  or  manager 
of  plant.  Thoroughly  understands  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  fine  front  brick  by  either  the  dry  clay  or 
stiff  mud  process,  fire  brick  and  common  brick. 
Can  erect  complete  plants,  including  up  and  down 
draft  kilns  and  the  successful  handling  of  same. 
Thoroughly  understands  the  handling  of  both 
white  and  negro  labor.  Would  like  to  engage 
with  parties  who  have  not  been  making  money 
and  put  their  plant  on  a  paying  basis.  Can  fur¬ 
nish  first-class  references.  Address 

LINCOLN. 

10  1  dm  Care  Clay- Worker. 


WANTED  — Fifty  to  seventy-five  24-inch  gauge 
drier  cars,  with  racks  for  soft  mud  brick. 

McCORD-MILLER  CO., 

10  1  c  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 


FOR  SALE  CHEAP. 

Controlling  interest  or  all  of  a  paving  brick 
plant,  located  in  central  Ohio.  No  better  mate¬ 
rial  in  the  state  for  paving  block,  or  fancy  face 
brick  of  nearly  all  shades.  Plant  in  excellent 
repair.  Nearly  all  new  machinery.  Easy  terms. 
Address  ROSE, 

10  1  lp  Care  Clay- Worker. 


WANTED. 

Situation  as  foreman  or  superintendent;  20 
years'  experience.  Stiff  and  soft  mud  machines ; 
up  and  down  draft  kilns;  press,  common,  and 
paving  bricks.  Prefer  place  where  merits  and  not 
talk  is  appreciated.  Know  how  to  handle  men, 
especially  colored;  also  Polanders  and  others. 
Best  references.  Good  habits.  No  liquor.  Ad¬ 
dress  R.  C  G., 

10  1  lp  Care  Clay- Worker. 


FOR  SALE. 

Brick  plant  with  new  and  up-to-date  stiff  mud 
machinery;  25,000  capacity  and  inexhaustible 
supply  of  plastic  red  clajr.  Will  sell  at  a  great 
bargain.  The  best  of  water  transportation  and 
demand  for  every  brick  that  can  be  made.  Will 
take  entire  cost  in  product  at  the  yard.  Price 
$5,000.00.  Write  for  full  description  of  plant  and 
further  particulars  to  W.  L.  JONES, 

10  3  cm  Williamsburg,  Va. 


FOR  SALE. 

2  American  No.  42  double  die  represses. 

2  American  single  die  steam  represses. 

3  Bonnot  double  die  represses. 

1  Raymond  double  die  repress. 

1  Ross-Keller  four-mold  dry  press,  new. 

1  Wellington  granulator,  new. 

1  Champion  No.  5  rock  crusher,  new. 

39  Standard  make  rack  cars. 

New  12  and  16-lb.  rail.  Address 

L.  B., 

10  1  d  Care  Clay- Worker. 


WANTED. 

Clayworkers  who  are  having  trouble  of 
any  sort'  in  the  operating  features  of  their 
plant,  whether  in  the  making,  drying  or 
burning,  to  know  that  my  experience  of 
twenty-five  years  enables  me  to  give  valu¬ 
able  practical1  advice  that  will  prevent  fur¬ 
ther  loss  and  trouble,  if  skill  and  knowledge 
as  a  practical  worker  and  chemist  can  ac¬ 
complish  that  purpose.  Terms  reasonable 
and  contracts  made  contingent  upon  success. 
Address  J.  J.  KOCH, 

9  tf  l  3325  Caroline  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


THE  MAMMOTH  KAOLIN  BEDS. 

Deposit  15  to  20  feet  thick,  covering  540  acres 
and  unexcelled  for  making  all  kinds  of  tile, 
terra-cotta,  bricks,  builder’s,  moulder’s  and 
otter’s  coarse  and  fine  clay  products.  It  will 
eep  100  factories  in  operation  for  two  centuries. 
Excellent  sites  and  natural  facilities  on  premises 
for  manufacturing  plants.  Will  sell,  lease,  bond 
or  work  on  shares.  Reasons— Owners  not  clay  or 
practical  men.  Located  near  railroad  in  Cedar 
Valley,  Utah.  Investigation  invited.  Exhibit 
was  awarded  diploma  and  medal  at  St.  Louis  Ex¬ 
position,  1904.  Address 

HOMER  J.  KENDALL, 

10  1  c  Lehi,  Utah. 


EVERYTHING  for  INDUSTRIAL  RAILROADS. 

RAILS, 

Track,  Turntables, 
Frogs,  Switches, 
Crossings,  etc. 


CARS 

for 

BRICKYARDS. 

All  Sizes,  Gauges,  Capacities 
and  Weights.  Made  of 
Steel  or  Wood. 

THE  RESULT 

of 

20  YEARS’ 
Experience. 


X""*  RAILROAD  SPECIALISTS  &  k  \  FOR  ALL  INDUSTRIES. 

C.RNST  Wl€N€R 

•COMPANY1 


All  Gauges  and  Weights. 


Write  for  Catalogue  No.  I3N. 
68  BROAD  STREET,  New  York.  Works:  Youngstown,  Ohio. 
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WANTED — Position  by  a  thoroughly  compe¬ 
tent  superintendent  on  a  dry-clay  press 
brick  plant.  Posted  on  all  kinds  of  face 
brick.  Willing  to  start  in  on  a  compara¬ 
tively  small  salary,  looking  to  an  increase 
when  he  has  proven  his  worth. 

L.  H.  R., 

9  tf  l  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE  —  One  of  the  finest  equipped,  best 
located  dry  press  brickyards  in  Illinois;  good 
prices;  plenty  of  orders;  capacity  20,000  per  day; 
only  three  years  old;  $25,000.  Located  in  one  of 
the  best  towns  in  Southern  Illinois;  plant  mak¬ 
ing  money;  best  of  reasons  for  selling.  Address 

DRY  PRESS, 

10  1  d  Care  Clay- Worker. 


FOR  SALE. 

Plans  for  round  down-draft  kilns  for  burn¬ 
ing  brick  and  tile.  GEO.  M.  KRIC.K, 

G  6  c  Decatur,  Ind. 


FOR  SALE. 

100  single  deck  cars,  three  transfer  cars  and 
one  centrifugal  pump.  O.  W.  DUNLAP, 

8  tf  d  Bloomington,  Ill. 


FOR  SALE. 

Write  E.  D.  Clark  &  Co.  for  new  and  second¬ 
hand  machinery,  brickyard  supplies  of  all  kinds. 
7  tf  d  Morenci,  Mich. 


WANTED. 

A  brick  dryer,  capacity  fifty  thousand.  Bids 
solicited.  Address  THE  MOORE  CO., 

10  1  cm  Dillon,  S.  Car. 


CLAYLANDS  FOR  SALE. 

Flint  clays,  shale,  soft  Are  clays  and  coal.  Ap¬ 
ply  to  McMANN  &  BLACK, 

4  tf  d  Shawmut,  Elk  County,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE— One  ‘  999”  Raymond  Brick  Machine 
with  automatic  cutter  cutting  table,  in  excel¬ 
lent  condition,  will  be  sold  cheap.  Apply 
Shawmut  Vitrified  Paving  Brick  Works, 

8  tf  d  Shawmut,  Elk  County,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE— Profitably  running  brick  and  tile 
plant,  25,000  capacity.  Ready  sale  for  entire 
product.  Owners  have  other  interests  requiring 
their  attention.  Clermont  Brick  &  Tile  Works, 

8  3  1  p  Clermont,  Iowa. 


FACTORIES  DESIGNED  and  special  machines 
developed.  JAMES  F.  HOBART.  M.  E., 

66  Seventieth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Experienced  in  the  designing  and  construction 
of  Sand-Lime  Brick  Factories  and  Machinery. 

9  tf  L 


FOR  S'ALE— Brickyard  in  Mississippi  town  of 
5,000  population,  where  the  demand  for  brick  is 
greater  than  the  supply.  Plenty  of  good  clay  to 
run  plant  for  twenty  years.  Reason  for  selling, 
owner  cannot  give  business  his  personal  atten¬ 
tion.  Address  MISSISSIPPI, 

8  3  cm  Care  Clay- Worker. 


FOR  SALE. 

Two  Wiles  soft  mud  steam  power  brick  ma¬ 
chines;  two  tempering  wheels  for  horses;  10 
horsepower  boiler:  30  horsepower  engine:  five  or 
six  trucks ;  all  necessary  belts  and  shafting.  Also 
about  1,500  feet  of  light  steel  rail  with  switches. 
Everything  in  good  working  condition.  Will  sell 
cheap,  as  we  have  started  an  indoor  yard.  Ad¬ 
dress  E.  T.  &  IRVING  HAND. 

10  1  dm  Plainfield,  N.  J. 


Continued  on  Next  Page. 


Hampton’s  Patent  Down  Draft  Kilns 

BURIN  99!i  HARD  BRICK. 

One  of  the  companies  using  Hampton  Kilns  have  secured  two  government  contracts 
this  year.  One  to  furnish  all  the  paving  block  and  sewer  brick  to  be  used  by  the  District 
of  Columbia.  The  other  for  the  paving  brick  to  pave  the  streets  of  Panama.  This  shows 
what  the  Hampton  Kilns  can  do  Bricks  burnt  in  these  kilns  are  of  the  highest  standard. 
Don’t  you  want  some?  Plans  furnished  cheap. 

Pittsburgh  Kiln  Construction  Co.,  West  Elizabeth,  Pa. 


Why  not  wash  your  clay  and  eliminate  losses  caused  by 
Sulphur  Balls,  Iron  Pyrites  or  Unequal  Mixture? 

The  “Crossley”  process  will  save  money  for  you,  as  it 
has  for  others. 

The  Crossley  Mfg.  Co., 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


CLAY  WASHING 

POTTERY 

TILE 


MACHINERY 


TRENTON,  N.  J., 
U.  S.  A. 


It  is  an  Established  paet 

that  our 

IMPROVED  FLUE  SYSTEM 

is  the  IDE/A.L,  Flue  System  for  New  Kilns 

and  it  puts  Old  Kilns  on  a  Better  Paying  Basis.  Brickmak- 
ers  Who  Wish  to  Improve  Their  Kiln  Service  will  be  ben¬ 
efited  if  they  investigate.  Write  for  cut  and  full  particulars  to 

*J.  P.  Bradley  &  Co.,  Neui  Cumberland,  W.  Va. 


TO  NEW  YORK  OVER  NIGHT. 

The  20th  Century  Limited 

Via  the  LAKE.  SHORE  and  NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  Lines. 

Chicago=New  York  18-Hour  Train 

Leave  Chicago  Daily  at  2:30  p.  m.  Arrives  in  New  York  9:30  a.  m. 

City  Ticket  Office:  L.  F.  VOSBURGH, 

180  Clark  Street,  Chicago.  General  Western  Passenger  Agent. 
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WANTED,  FOR  SALE,  ETC. 


All  the  “Little  Yellow  Side  Labels” 


FOR  SALE. 

One  9-foot  dry  pan,  iron  frame. 

One  revolving  screen. 

One  Miller  hand-press. 

THE  T.  B.  TOWNSEND  BRICK  AND 
CONTRACTING  COMPANY, 

6  tf  <T  Zanesville,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE. 

3  Bonnot  Double  Die  Steam  Represses. 

1  Columbian  (Raymond)  Double  Die  Steam 

Repress. 

2  Penfield  Single  Die  Steam  Represses. 

1  Wellington  Granulator. 

40  Rack  cars.  Write  R.  W.  T., 

5  tf  d  Care  Clay  Worker. 


FOR  SALE. 

One  Stedman  40-inch  Disintegrator,  cost 
$600 ;  is  in  first-class  condition  ;  was  in¬ 
stalled  and  used  for  one  week.  Will  sell 
at  great  sacrifice. 

The  Charles  Mill  Supply  Company, 

15  So.  William  St., 

7  tf  dm  New  York  City. 


SWITCHES  FOR  SALE.  "TIL: 

Right  and  left  hand  one,  two  and  three  way 
switches  of  various  gauges,  radius  and  weight 
rail,  at  special  prices. 

THE  ATLAS  CAR  &  MFG.  CO., 

7  tf  d  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


You  Want 
to  Sell 
or  Buy... 

Second-hand  ClayworK= 
ing  Machinery,  Tile  Mills, 
or  anything  pertaining 
thereto. 

If... 

You  Want 
a  Man 

for  any  position  or  a  posi= 
tion  in  any  connection 
with  the  ClayworKing 
Trades  use  the 

For  Sale 
and  Want 
Columns 

of .  .  • 

The . . . 

Clay=W  or  ker. 

-  RATES  - - 

For  all  transient  advertisements,  such 
as“ForSale,”  “Wanted,”  etc.,  the  rate 
is  25  cents  a  line  per  insertion.  Aver¬ 
age  of  seven  words  to  line.  Head  line 
counts  as  two  lines. 

The  Best,  Quickest,  Cheapest 
Method  of  Securing  Results. 


.we  put  out  in  the  course  of  a  year  would  make 
a  long  yellow  streak,  but  the  goods  do  not  leave 
any  such  streak.  Get  the  genuine  CLINTON. 


Sewer  Pipe  Machinery. 


We  build  Complete  Outfits  for  Sewer  Pipe  plants.  We 
have  a  line  of  presses  that  can  not  be  surpassed  in  economy 
of  operation,  convenience  or  capacity.  All  necessary  ap¬ 
pliances  furnished.  Send  for  complete  catalogue.  We  build 
Everything  needed  by  the  Clay  Worker. 


Soft  Mud  Brick  Machinery. 
Stiff  Mud  Brick  Machinery. 
Dry  Press  Brick  Machinery. 
Sand-Lime  Brick  Machinery. 
Pottery  and  Cement  Machin¬ 
ery. 

Waste  Heat,  Steam,  Hot  Air 
and  Furnace  Dryers. 


We  make  our  own 
Dryers  and  can 
guarantee  them. 


THE  AMERICAN  CLAY  MACHINERY  CO. 

Bucyrus,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


(See  ads  on  pages  328,  376,  379,  396,  400,  414.) 


THE: 
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26-foot  vein,  covering  200  acres. 
Located  on  Chicago  &  Alton  R.R., 
70  miles  north  St.  Louis.  Miners  and 
shippers  of  red,  white  mottled  and 
yellow  buff  clays  for  all  varieties  of 
manufacture  of  front,  face,  enameled 
brick  and  terra  cotta  work,  including 
the  encaustic  tile,  semi-porcelain, 
pottery  and  fire  brick,  fire  clays  ;  also 
red  mineral  paint  clay. 


Hicks  Clay  Co. 

Grand  Prize  and  Gold  Medal, 
St.  Louis  World’s  Fair,  1904. 

Prices  and  samples  free  upon 
request. 

Correspondence  solicited. 


Charles  T.  Hicks,  Pres.,  Drake,  Ill. 

H.  C.  Worcester  Sec’y,  Roodhouse,  Ill. 


Pittsburg 

Standard  Dry  and  Wet  Pans  and  Crushers 


FOR  SALE,  WANTED,  ETC. 


ENGINES  AND  BOILERS. 

A  large  assortment  of  new  and  rebuilt  engines 
and  boilers,  all  sizes  and  styles,  at  low  prices. 
Send  specifications  of  your  requirements  and  we 
will  make  you  a  special  proposition. 

THE  RANDLE  MACHINERY  CO., 

10  tf  dm  1735  Powers  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE  CHEAP. 

One  30  h.  p.  engine.  One  40  h.  p.  boiler.  One 
“New  Departure"  Brick  and  Tile  Machine,  with 
tile  dies  from  3-in.  to  20-in.,  and  with  both  end- 
cut  and  side-cut  brick  attachments  and  cutting 
table.  The  above  are  in  good  running  order,  in 
excellent  condition,  and  will  be  sold  at  a  bargain. 

The  Richwood  Clay  Manufacturing  Co., 

8  tf  d  Richwood,  Ohio. 


day. 

10  tf  d 


For  Your 
Brickyard, 


Real  Estate  or  Business. 


I  can  sell  your  farm,  home  or 
business  for  cash,  no  matter 
where  located.  Send  description 
and  price  and  learn  how.  Write  to- 

Frank  P.  Cleveland,  Real  Estate  Expert, 

965  Adams  Express  Bldg.,  Chicago,  Ill 


For  Brick,  Ter¬ 
ra  Cotta,  Sand, 
Cement,  Etc. 

When  writing  for 
Prices,  state  kind  of 
Clay  or  Material  to 
be  ground  and  capac¬ 
ity  required. 

PHILLIPS  & 
McLaren, 

Proprietors, 

Fisher  Engine, 
Foundry  and 
Machine  Works, 

24th  aid  Smallman  Sts 

PITTSBURG,  PA. 


Eastern  Sales  Agents, 

Borton  and 
Tierney  Company, 

Stephti  dlrard  BIdj. 
Philadelphia,  Pa 


We  Manufacture 

These  Buckets 

In  AH  Styles,  Sizes  and  Gauges. 

Orders  Shipped  Promptly. 

COLD  ROLLED 

SPIRAL  STEEL  CONVEYOR. 


We  Also  Make  Shafting,  WEARS  BEST, Costs  No  More. 

Pulleys,  Friction  Clutches,  WE  MAKE  this  Conveyor  in  All  Styles 

Sprocket  Wheels,  etc.  and  Gauges. 

Skillin  &  Richards  Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago. 


SALEM  BUCKETS 


FOR  SALE. 

Modern  and  up-to-date  soft  mud  brick 
plant,  in  active  operation.  There  Is  exposed 
an  inexhaustible  amount  of  blue  shale  that 
makes  the  finest  of  pavers,  blocks,  front  and 
building  brick.  I  have  samples  of  this  shale 
from  Bucyrus,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  show¬ 
ing  what  it  will  make ;  shale  experts  from 
various  parts  of  the  country  all  pronounce 
the  shale  of  the  very  best. 

C.  W.  SIMONDS, 

6  6c  Office,  Geneva  R.  F.  D.,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE. 

One  Martin  style  B  soft  mud  machine 
with  pug  mill. 

One  Anderson  soft}  mud  steam  power  ma¬ 
chine. 

Two  Monarch  soft  mud  machines. 

One  hand  cutting  table. 

One  iron  horse  steam  power  soft  mud  ma¬ 
chine. 

One  iron  steam  power  soft  mud  machine. 

One  60  h.  p.  boiler  soft  mud  machine. 

One  35  h.  p.  boiler  and  one  25  h.  p.  en¬ 
gine. 

One  20-foot  two-flue  boiler. 

One  24-lt  gasoline  machine. 

One  hand  repress,  one  disintegrator,  one 
double  die  Leader  power  repress.  All  these 
have  been  overhauled  and  are  in  first-class 
condition,  practically  as  good  as  new. 

THE  HORTON  MFG.  CO., 

4  tf  d  Painesville,  Ohio. 

FOR  SALE  CHEAP. 

One  Penfield  Pug  Mill. 

One  5-ft.  Grinding  Bed. 

One  9-ft.  Dry  Pan  Crusher. 

One  Wet  Clay  Crusher. 

One  Centennial  Brick  and  Tile  Ma¬ 
chine,  cut-off  table,  dies,  etc. 

One  Henry  Martin  Common  Brick 
Machine. 

Fifteen  Carnell  Hand  Presses. 

OneWhittaker  Semi-Dry  Press  Ma¬ 
chine,  with  conveyor  belts,  pulley, 
etc.,  complete. 

One  wash  mill,  i  Rumsey  Pump, 
i  Worthington  Duplex  Pump,  125 
horsepower  boiler,  water  heater,  steel 
water  tank,  1 70  dryer  cars,  5  transfer 
cars,  10  tons  rails,  pulleys,  shafting, 
hangers,  wheelbarrows,  dump  carts, 
pallets,  kiln  bands,  fire  brick,  fire 
slats,  etc.,  etc. 

Will  sell  entire  plant  or  any  part 
at  very  low  price.  Machinery  in  ex¬ 
cellent  order. 

PAUL  W.  WILLIAMS, 

Or  R:  H.  RHEINLANDER, 
8  3  dm  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 
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FOR  SALE,  WANTED,  ETC. 


CLAYWORKING  PLANTS  FOR  SALE 
IN  ALL  PARTS  OF  U.  S. 

Good  money-making  plants  are  all  we  handle. 
We  have  some  fine  locations  for  New  Plants. 
Let  us  handle  your  FOR  SALS  property,  IF  IT 
IS  GOOD.  Western  Clay  Development  Co., 

Van  Meter,  Iowa. 


FOR  SALE. 

Books  for  brickmakers.  Inexperienced 
workmen  will  find  them  a  source  of  valuable 
information.  “Brickmakers'  Manual,”  $3.00 
— a  practical  treatise  on  the  everyday  details 
of  brickmaking.  “Clay  Glazes  and  Enamels,” 
$5.00 — tells  how  to  glaze  and  enamel  brick 
and  gives  valuable  receipts.  “Sixty  Years 
a  Brickmaker,”  $2.50 — a  chronicle  of  the 
experiences  of  a  successful  veteran  brick- 
maker  and  able  writer.  “Vitrified  Paving 
Brick,”  $1.00 — tells  all  about  the  best  ma¬ 
terials  for  and  methods  of  manufacturing 
paving  brick.  “Tables  of  Analyses  of  Clays,” 
$1.00 — gives  the  analyses  of  many  American 
and  European  clays.  Any  or  all  of  these 
books  mailed,  postage  prepaid,  on  receipt  of 
price.  Write  for  list  of  other  valuable 
books  for  clayworkers.  Address 

T.  A.  RANDALL  &  CO., 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


See  additional  ads.  under  Table  of  Contents. 


Roofing  Tile  Machinery. 

Special  Auger  Press  for  shingle  tiles, 
with  table  automatically  cutting  and 
punching  nail-holes. 

Special  stiff  mud  machinery  for  smaller 
capacity  and  horse  driving. 

Lubricating  Brick 
Dies  fitting  dry 
presses  of  any  sys¬ 
tem  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  perfor¬ 
ated  bricks. 

MUELLER  BROS., 

39  South  Channing  Avc.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


VANDUZEN’S  PATENT 
STEAM  JET  PUMPS. 

Lowest  priced  reliable  steam 
jet  pump  in  the  world.  Espe 
cially  serviceable  for  Quarries 
Brickyards,  Mines ,  for  elevatinj 
or  forcing  water  from  ponds 
pits, excavations, tub< 
or  driven  w  e  1 1  s.  Nc 
valves  to  freeze,  clo^ 
up  or  get  out  of  order 
Always  ready  for  in¬ 
stant  use  and  makes  s 
first-class  fire  pump.  All  you 
need  is  a  little  steam.  10  sizes 
Prices  from  $7.00  to  $75.00.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  Write  foi 
Catalogue  H. 

The  E.  W.  Vanduzen  Co., 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


GABRIEL  &  SCHALL 

P.  O.  Box  1712.  205  Pearl  Street. 

NEW  YORK. 


Sole  Importers  In  the  United  States  ot  the 


Precipitated 


Carbonate 
°r  Barytes 


The  only  preventative  for  scum  and  discolor¬ 
ation  on  Facing  Brick  and  Terra  Cotta,  neu¬ 
tralizing  the  Sulphate  of  Lime  in  the  Clay  and 
Water. 

Circulars  and  Particulars  on  Application. 


Something  New  in  Brick 
Kilns  and  Brick  Dryers 

The  Dennis  Double  Chamber  Up  and  Down  Draft 
Brick  Kilns  and  Direct  Heat  and  Hot  Air  Brick 
Dryers  show  many  new  features  that  make  them 
superior  to  all  others. 

Economical,  durable  and  strong  in  construction 
and  operation,  having  many  points  of  advantage 
that  appeal  to  practical  brickmakers. 

Patented  April  II,  1903,  and  Sept.  8,  1903. 

Brick  plants  installed  and  put  in  operation. 
Write  for  booklet.  Correspondence  solicited. 

F.  W.  DENNIS, 


Double  Up  and  Down-Draft  Brick  Kiln.  ^5  Water  Street,  Norfolk,  Va. 


Bellows  draw  13%  Inches. 
Permits  using  the  back  lens  separately. 


No.  4 
Folding 

Hawk-Eye 

MODEL  4. 


A  compact  4x5  film  camera  designed  for 
wide  range  of  work. 

Regular  equipment — Rapid  Symmetrical  lens — Improved  B.  &  L.  Auto¬ 
matic  shutter,  rising,  falling  and  sliding  front,  and  rack  and  pinion  for  focusing. 


Price,  =  =  $30. 


BLAIR  CAMERA  COMPANY, 


Send  for  1905  descriptive  catalogue. 


Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Brick  Pallets. 


It  is  the  opinion  of  the  best  Manufacturers 
that  the  Pallet  System  is  the  most  economical 
method  for  making  bricks.  White  pine 
lumber  is  conceded  to  be  the  best  and  most 
economical  material  for  pallets.  We  make 
them.  A  word  to  the  wise  is  sufficient. 

Send  postal  card  for  circulars. 

Mershon,  Schuette,  Parker  &  Co., 

Saginaw,  East  Side  Mich. 


/ 
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Gears 


We  solicit  your  inquiries  and  orders  for  machine- 
molded  gears  one  inch  pitch  and  larger. 

If  interested  write  for 
our  Catalogue  No.  27. 

H.  W.  Caldwell  <S  Son  Co.,  Chicago 


Woodward,  Wight  &  Co.,  Ltd.  NEW  YORK 

New  Orleans. 


EXPERT  SERVICE. 


Practical  information  given  cor • 
reding  faults  in  burning  Building, 
and  Paving  Brick,  Tile  and  Sewer 
Pipe.  Will  you  save  hundreds  or 
thousands  of  dollars  by  spending  a 
few  dollars  for  my  advice?  If  so, 
address  JiNTON  VOGT, 

Pomona,  M.  C. 


BEST  QUALITY  MANGANESE,  CAREFULLY  AND  UNIFORMLY  PRE¬ 
PARED  FOR  BRICKMAKING.  WRITE  US  FOR  SAMPLES  AND  PRICES. 


NATIONAL  PAINT  AND  MANGANESE  CO., 

LYNCHBURG,  VA. 

MINERS  AND  GRINDERS. 


Sellman’s  PEBBLE  MILLS 


The  Department  of 
Clayworking  and  Ceramics 

Established  by  the  Legislature 
in  1902  at  the 

New  Jersey  stale  college, 

RTJTGEES  COLLEGE. 

NEW  BRUNSWICK,  N.  J. 

Has  a  modern  and  complete  equipment  for 
practical  and  theoretical  instruction  in  the 
clay  working  industries.  Two  courses  have 
been  provided:  the  regular  course  of  four 
years  ;  a  short  course  of  two  years,  designed  for 
the  young  man  who  has  had  practical  experi¬ 
ence  in  clayworking. 

C.  W.  PARMELEE,  B.  Sc.,  Director. 
AUSTIN  SCOTT,  Ph  D.,  LL.D.,  President. 


For  grinding  jRaw  Glaze,  Glaze  Frit , 
JSnnmel,  Glass,  Gobaltum,  Oxides  and 
Colors . 

27  years’  experience  in  the  building  of  these  mills. 

GEO.  H.  BALL  &  SON,  Brooklyn,  n*'?.’ 


ARTHUR  KOPPEL  COMPANY. 


- MANUFACTURERS  OF - 

Narrow  Gauge  Railway  Materials 

Of  Every  Description. 

- WE  CARRY  IN  STOCK - 

Rails,  bteel  Ties,  Portable 
Track,  Permanent  and  Porta¬ 
ble  Switches, Turntables,  Cross¬ 
ings,  and  a  large  stock  of  Stand¬ 
ard  Types  of  Wooden  and  Steel 
Dump  and  Flat  Cars. 

Write  for  Catalogue  C. 


DEPT.  3, 

DEPT.  3, 

66=68  Broad  Street, 

618  Monadnock  Block, 

New  York. 

Chicago,  Ill. 

BOOKS  FOB  BfilMKERS. 

“CLAY  GLAZES  AND  ENAMELS,” 
. H.  R.  Griffen.  $5.00 

“BR1CKMAKERS’  MANUAL .  . 

. Morrison  and  Reep.  3.00 

“BRICKMAKING  AND  BURNING,” 
. J.  W.  Crary,  Sr.  2.50 

“TABLE  OF  ANALYSES  OF 

CLAYS”.  .  .  .  Alfred  Crossley.  J.00 

“VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICK,”  .  . 

. H.  A.  Wheeler,  E.  M.  LOO 

“PRACTICAL  FARM  DRAINAGE,’' 
. C.  G.  Elliott.  LOO 

Mailed,  postage  free,  on  receipt  of  price. 

T.  A.  RANDALL  &  CO., 

Publishers, 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


/onderful.how  w  a 
can  helpyou  to  roll 
ilongtlie  smooth 
(^Highway  to  Success. 

. . ENGRAVING  AND 

ELECTROTYPINGj 
GEORGIA  ST.  IND’Pt’LjUBri 

r 
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VIRGINIA 

has  an  abundant  supply  of  Clay  proper¬ 
ties,  suitable  for  all  kinds  of  bricks  and 
tiles.  We  also  have  deposits  of  kaolin, 
and  will  gladly  furnish  all  information  to 
parties  desiring  to  locate  factories  in  our 
territory. 

F.  H.  LaBAUME, 

Agricultural  and  Industrial  Agent 
N.  &  W.  Ry.  Co., 

ROANOKE,  \J f\. 


Terms  First-class 

reasonable.  references. 


CHICA60  RETORT  AND  FIRE  BRICK  CO. 

Fire  Brick  for 
Building  Kilns. 


Factories  : 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 
Brickton  No.  1  )  ,  Tn 

Brickton  No.  2  \  ottawa> m- 


General  Office: 

45th  St.,  Clark  to  LaSalle  Sts. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

hi  - ’Phone  Yards  525. 


If  you  have  trouble  with  Clay,  Machinery 
or  Kilns,  then  consult 

THE  BRICKMAKERS’  ADVISOR, 

Julius  J.  Koch, 

(25  years  practical  experience) 

3325  Caroline  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Special  attention  paid  to  dry  clay  press 
processes  and  down-draft  kilns. 

Contracts  made  contingent  upon  suc¬ 
cess. 


Evens  &  Howard  Fire  BricK  Co. 

ST.  LOUIS,  U.  S.  f\. 

Sewer  and  Culvert  Pipe.  Locomotive  Tile. 
Furnace  and  Boiler  Tile.  Fire  Brick  and  Cupola  Blocks. 

Flue  Lining  and  Chimney  Pipe. 

Sanitary  Earthenware.  All  kinds  of  Fire  Clay  Products. 


RAIN  OR  SHINE, 


Make  Hollow  Concrete  Building  Blocks. 


Our  Portable  Machine  is  Best,  Fastest, 
Simplest  and  Cheapest. 


MAN  _ 
BLOCKS 


CAN  MAKE, 
PER  DAY. 


200 


No  carrying  off  blocks.  No  broken  blocks. 
No  cogs  or  gears.  Just  does  business. 

W rite  lor  catalog. 

PETTYJOHN  BROS., 

1324  North  First  St.,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 


THE  ROBINSON  CLAY  PRODUCT  CO. 

AKRON,  OHIO. 

HIGH  GRADE 
FIRE  BRICK, 

PAYING  BRICK, 

GROUND  FIRE 
CLAY. 

CHICAGO  OFFICE,  N.  A.  Williams  Co.,  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

BOSTON  OFFICE,  Eastern  Clay  Goods  Co.,  Post  Office  Square  Bldg. 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE,  Robinson  Clay  Product  Co.,  of  New  York,  Flat  Iron  Building. 


FIRE  BRICK 

- Made  by - 

Mitchell  Clay  Mfg.  Co., 

5629  Manchester  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 

Are  the  best  for  kiln  purposes.  All  shapes  in  stock. 

Send  for  Catalog. 


When  Writing  to  Advertisers 

Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 


$2.00 


THE  CLjIY-WO'R.KEKs 

OME  YEAR.  (1M  ADVAMCE) 


$2.00 
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The  Kin9  Engineering  Co. 

Builders  of  Hot  Air  and  Waste  Heat  Dryers. 

Up  and  Down-Draft  Kilns.  Brickmaking-  Ex¬ 
perts  and  Consulting-  Engineers. 

WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION. 

914  Walnut  Street  -  -  PHILADELPHIA,  PR. 


\  It  is  a  FACT  that 

}  “LEVIATHAN”  is  THE  Belt 
^  or  our  customers  wouldn’t  say 

i 

* 

; 

i 

j 

j 
i 


“Enclosed  herewith  please  find  our 
check  for  the  elevator  belt  recently  or¬ 
dered  from  you.  It  is  probably  unne¬ 
cessary  for  us  to  say  that  the  belt  is  all 
we  could  wish  for  it  to  be,  in  fact,  it  is 
much  more  satisfactory  than  the  rubber 
one  which  it  replaced. 

“Thanking  you  for  your  courteous 
dealing,  and  assuring  you  of  our  patron¬ 
age  for  anything  in  your  line  we  may 
need  in  the  future,  we  beg  to  remain, 
“Yours  very  respectfully, 

Valley  Brick  &  Tile  Co.” 


‘Signed: 


Send  for  “FJtCTS." 


MAIN  BELTING  COMPANY, 


PHILADELPHIA, 
BOSTON  and 
BUFFALO. 


55-57  Market  Street, 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


■9 

! 

J 

* 

! 

! 

! 

) 

* 

! 

! 

! 

! 
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THE  PIONEER. 

Kells  Brick  ^  Tile  Machine 

has  been  the  synonym  of  excellence  in  the  Brick  and  Clay¬ 
working  industry  for  the  past  thirty  years. 

It  has  had  few  rivals  and  no  superiors.  Improved  from 
year  to  year  to  gain  increased 

Strength, Simplicity,  Durability,  Efficiency  and  Quality 

of  finished  product,  until  it  has  reached  the  highest  state  of 
the  Mechanical  Arts  in  Brickmaking. 

Our  new  handbook  will  give  you  the  detailed  informa¬ 
tion  desired. 

The  Kells  Foundry  and  Machine  Co. 

ADRIAN)  MICH. 


“ Most  Caldwell  Towers  are  painted  l) HKF.N. 
You  ll  know  'em  by  the  color." 


If  we  were  Invited 
To  Join  a  Trust, 

We  would  Refuse, 
Because  we  could  not 
Conscientiously  Give  the 
Warranty  of  Our  Name 
To  Tanks  and  Towers 
Not  Built  Under  Our 
Personal  Supervision. 

W.  E.  CALDWELL  CO., 

LOUISVILLE.,  KY. 


oi  stjte  iimram 

Offers  through  its  College  of  Engineering, 
full  courses  of  instruction  In  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering,  and  in 
Architecture,  Ceramics,  Chemistry,  Industrial 
Arts  and  Manual  Training. 

ITS  DEPARTMENT  OP  CLAY  WORKING  AND 
CERAMICS,  established  in  1891,  was  the  pioneer 
of  its  kind  in  America,  and  has  been  from  the 
first  successfully  training  men  to  overcome 
the  technical  problems  of  clay  manufacture 

Tuition  Is  free.  Laboratory  fees  are  nominal 
Faculty  of  over  one  hundred  Instructors 
Equipment  very  extensive. 

For  information  or  catalogue  address, 

Prof.  Edward  Orton,  Jr., 

Department  of  Ceramics. 
Dr.  W.  O.  Thomson,  President. 

Columbus,  Ohio. 


HCBAUER 

ENGRAVING  CO 


iall$Tnds-allgood| 

WV  I  oJ 


ILLUSTRATORS  '7-21-s  meridian  st 
alniuin  a?™-  WESTERN  UNION  BLD 
ANDENGRAVERS  INDIANAPOLIS 


3 


The  F.  F.  V.  Vestibule  Limited  via 
the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Ry.  is  the  only 
Solid  train  with  through  Dining  Car  be¬ 
tween  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Balti¬ 
more,  Washington,  Cincinnati  and  the 
West.  Lighted  with  Electricity.  Heated 
with  Steam.  JOHN  D.  POTTS, 

H.  W.  FULLER,  Asst.  Genl  PassT  Agt. 
Gen’l  Pass’r  Agt.  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
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The  Color  Question  ‘‘Settled.” 

Bickeison’s  mineral  Colors 

Strongest  Made. 

Stood  the  test  for 


_  ,aO'  / 
18  years.  S  ^  ^ 


V<V' 

<v 


Never  fade. 


Red, 

Brown,  Buff, 
Purple  and  Black. 


S  For  Clay,  Cement  Brick, 
^  Mortar,  Building  Blocks,  etc. 

^  BicKetson  mineral  Paint  Wks. 

Milwaukee,  W is. 


BRICK  PALLETS. 


Wc  have  best  facilities  for  man¬ 
ufacture  and  prompt  shipment. 
Supply  largely  to  Canadian  trade. 


135=151 
Duke  Street, 


WRITE  US. 

barchard  &  co..  Limited, 

TORONTO,  CANADA. 


Chattanooga  Paint  Co., 

Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


Manufacturers  of 

Red  Oxides  for  Brick* 
makers’  Use. 


MADDEN  Sc  CO., 

Successors  to  NOLAN,  MADDEN  &  CO., 


manufacturers 

...of 


Eclipse 
Mortar  Colors, 


Iked,  Brown,  Buff,  Black. 


Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb 

When  writing  to  Advertisers 

Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 


Anyone  sending  a  sketch  and  description  may 
quickly  ascertain  our  opinion  free  whether  an 
invention  is  probably  patentable.  Communica¬ 
tions  strictly  confidential.  HANDBOOK  on  Patents 
sent  free.  Oldest  agency  for  securing  patents. 

Patents  taken  through  Munn  &  Co.  receive 
special  notice,  without  charge,  In  the 

Scientific  American. 

A  handsomely  illustrated  weekly.  Largest  cir¬ 
culation  of  any  scientific  journal.  Terms,  |3  a  < 
year;  four  months,  $1.  Sold  by  all  newsdealers. 

MUNN  &  Co  36iBr°adwav-  New  York 

Brauch  Office,  625  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


rfT f^TALOGVES  PAY 

A when  they  represent 
^  your  .goods  rightly. 

jl  LET  US  MAKE  THE 

m  cuts 

V®  ANDTHE  l>R0BLEM$50Cra> 

INDIANMOLIi  electrotvpinoDco, 
25  W.  OEOROIA  ST.  INDIANAP0LI5.  IND. 


Is'o  5  Auger  Tile  auii  Brick  Maclaine  with  our  New  Endless  Beit  Uut-oft  Table,  which  has  no 
equal  for  handling  tile  of  all  sizes  from  3  to  12-inch.  This  table  has  carriers  which  move  with  the 
tile,  and  can  be  readily  and  perfectly  adjusted  to  any  size  tile. 

Our  Upright  Tile  Machines  are  unequaled  for  large  tile,  10  to  24-inch.  These  machines  are  all 
sold  on  their  merits,  and  warranted  to  do  first-class  work.  We  also  manufacture  Soft  and  Stift 
Mud  Brick  Machines. 

Full  line  of  Tile  and  Brickyard  Supplies  kept  constantly  on  hand.  Get  our  prices. 

MADDEN  &  CO.,  Rushville,  Ind. 
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SOMETHING  NEW 

FOR 

INDUSTRIES. 


♦ 

♦ 

! 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 


THE  LEHIGH  VALLEY  RAILROAD  CO.  \ 
is  about  to  open  a  new  territory  in  the  Rar=  ♦ 

•  «  i  •  *  •  i  _  j  i  vt  x  _  |  T)  ^  1  a  T 


itan  district  of  the  New  Jersey  Clay  Belt.  ♦ 
Very  desirable  locations  are  offered  to 

♦  manufacturers  of  Clay  Products.  For  fur= 

♦  ther  information  address 

l  P.  H.  BURNETT, 

i  Industrial  Agent, 

♦ 

♦ 


: 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

s 


143  Liberty  St.,  New  York. 
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A  Dryer  That  Will  Properly  Dry  Brick  at 

Small  Cost. 


Is  this  not  what  you  want? 
If  so,  let  us  talk  with  you 
about  our  Pittsburgh  fur¬ 
nace  dryer  or  our  combina¬ 
tion  furnace  and  waste  heat 
dryer. 

It  can  be  built  either  way 
or  in  combination,  so  that 
both  systems  can  be  used  in¬ 
dependently  or  at  the  same 
time. 

The  Pittsburgh 
Dryer  Co., 

Dryer  Almost  Finished.  CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 


SEEING 

Saves  the  beginner  time  when  learning. 
Saves  the  learned  time  when  beginning. 


New 

Number 

Six 

Visible 

Writer 


Saves  time,  energy,  worry  and  money.  Gives  speed, 
simplicity  and  beautiful  work.  Single  shift.  Strictly  visi¬ 
ble  writing. 

Old  machines  of  any  make  taken  in  trade. 

The  Williams  is  sold  under  a  positive  guarantee  and  on 
easy  terms.  If  you  want  the  best  value  in  a  typewriter  ever 
offered,  write  us. 


Williams  Typewriter  Agency, 

Indiana  Agency,  231  East  Ohio  Street,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Home  Office  and  Factory,  Derby,  Conn.  AGENTS  WANTED. 


TAFLIN,  RICE  &  CO., 

AKRON,  OHIO. 

Sewer  Pipe  and  Clay- 
Working  Machinery. 

ESTABLISHED  1862. 


MANGANESE 

FOR.  ALL  USES. 

lUMptjRAIN^GRouHD 

60  -70°/o  70-80  %  BO-  90°/o  OXIDE. 

Clay  Workers  Goods  a  .Specialty. 

SAMPLES  and  prices  on  INQUIRY. 

KENDALL  &  FLICK 

WASHINGTON.  D.C. 


For  Economy  of  Fuel  and  Per¬ 
centage  of  Hard  Burned  Brick, 

This  kilo  will  give  satisfaction.  Constructed 
to  burn  without  smoke  and  give  an  even  dis¬ 
tribution  of  heat,  producing  uniform  burns. 
Hot  air  dryer.  Continuous  and  muffle  kiln. 

a  lifted  Yates, 

SHAWMUT,  PA. 
Or  Eastern  Terra-Cotta,  Brick  and  Tile  Co., 
423  Old  South  Bldg.,  Boston,  Mass. 


PATENTS 

Send  model,  drawing,  rough  sketch  or 
photograph  of  your  invention  and  I  will 
examine  the  records  FREE  of  charge  and 
advise  you  whether  you  can  obtain  a  pat¬ 
ent. 

All  patents  taken  out  by  me  are  adver¬ 
tised  FREE  in  the  leading  mechanical, 
electrical  and  scientific  magazines  in  the 
country. 

Write  for  my  special  offer  for  obtain¬ 
ing  Patents,  Trade-Marks,  Designs,  Copy¬ 
rights,  etc.  20  years  experience.  Best  ref¬ 
erences. 

WM.  N.  MOORE, 

Loan  and  Trust  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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NOTE  THIS  OPPORTOHITY. 


A  pressed  brick  plant  with  a  daily 
capacity  of  60,000  brick  on  10-hour  run, 
modern  in  every  respect,  and  with  all 
machinery  in  tirst-class  condition,  is 
for  sale  at  a  reasonable  price.  Located 
in  a  thriving  little  city  of  Indian  Ter¬ 
ritory  along  the 


FRISCO 

SYSTEM 


Natural  gas  is  used  for  fuel,  being  ob¬ 
tained  at  an  almost  nominal  rate,  and 
the  shale  is  of  the  very  best.  The  mar¬ 
ket  for  brick  of  all  kinds  is  excellent, 
owing  to  the  rapid  growth  and  large 
amount  of  building  in  that  part  of  the 
Southwest. 

Reason  for  selling :  Owners  are  not 
practical  brickmakers  and  have  other 
large  interests  absorbing  their  atten¬ 
tion. 

Write  for  full  particulars.  Send  for 
a  copy  of  our  new  115-page  illustrated 
book  entitled  “Opportunities.” 

M.  SGHULTER, 

industrial  Commissioner, 
Frisco  Building,  ST.  LOUIS,  mo. 


For  cheap  machinery  the  reader  is  re¬ 
ferred  to  our  “For  Sale”  columns.  We  do 
not  advise  the  purchase  of  cheap  machin¬ 
ery.  As  a  rule,  cheap  machinery  is  dear 
in  the  end,  but  for  some  places  second-hand 
machinery  answers  a  very  good  purpose. 
Those  wanting  experienced  help  will  also 
find  the  “Wanted,”  “For  Sale,”  etc.,  col¬ 
umns  a  means  of  satisfying  their  needs 


The  VANDALIA  LINE 


Waste  Heat  Fans 

For  All  Clayworking  Purposes. 

Built  In  Brick.— The  most  substantial  of  all  ma¬ 
terials.  Of  a  construction  mechanically  correct. 

Double  Strength  of  working  parts. 

Journals  far  removed  from  the  effect  of  the  heat. 

Ring  Oiler  Boxes. 

Engines  of  surplus  power  for  all  emergencies. 

All  materials  (except  brick)  furnished  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  Pan  House,  including  an  improved 
cooling  device. 

This  company  has  built  fans  for  mines  for  over  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  We  met  with  success  in  this. 
We  are  meeting  with  success  in  Waste  Heat  Pans. 


We  lay  special  stress  upon  the  fact  that  we  build  them  heavy  and  substantial.  No  shoddy 
work.  We  make  them  good— one  job  sells  another.  Ulayworkers  are  interested  in  this  proposi¬ 
tion  and  the  price  is  a  revelation.  Specifications  and  all  data  furnished  for  the  asking.  Com¬ 
municate  with  us  direct. 


Crawford  &  McCrimmon  Co.,  Brazil,  Ind.,  U.  S,  A. 

Manufacturers  of  Hoisting  and  Hauling  Engines,  Ventilating  Fans  for  Mines,  Waste  Heat  Fans 

for  Clay  Plants,  etc. 


Books  for  Brickmakers 


“CLAY  OLAZES  AND  ENAnELS,”  H.  R.  Grlffen .  $5.00 

“BRICKHAKERS’  MANUAL,”  Morrison  and  Reep .  3.00 

“BRICKHAKING  AND  BURNING,”  J.  W.  Crary,  Sr .  3.50 

“TABLE  OP  ANALYSES  OF  CLAYS,”  Alfred  Crossley .  1.00 

“VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICK”  H.  A.  Wheeler,  E.  n .  1.00 

“PRACTICAL  FARM  DRAINAGE,”  C.  G.  Elliott .  1.00 


Mailed,  postage  free,  on  receipt  of  pricel 

T.  A.  RANDALL  &  CO., 

PUBLISHERS, 


6-T  rains-6 

TO  ST.  LOUIS,  mo. 

The  following  schedule  in  effect  from  In¬ 
dianapolis: 

No.  25,  7.00  am  I  No,  27,  6.50  am  I  No.  11,  8.35  pm 
No.  7,  3.25  pm  |  No.  21,  12.20  n’n  |  No.  29, 12.05  pm 

(midnight. 

DAILY. 

Train  No.  21  has  first-class  coaches  and  Pull¬ 
man  vestibules  sleeping,  dining  and  parlorcars 
Train  No.  29  has  first-class  coaches  and  Pull¬ 
man  vestibule  sleeping  cars  for  Evansville, 
Ind.,  and  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  starting  from  Indian¬ 
apolis,  which  are  open  to  receive  passengers  at 
8 :30  p.m.  every  night. 

Direct  connections  are  made  by  all  of  the 
above  trains  at  Terre  Haute  with  E.  T.  H.  R.  R. 
No  transfer  between  stations. 

Ticket  offices,  No.  48  West  Washington  St. 

W.  W.  RICHARDSON, 

Asst.  General  Passenger  Agent, 

E.  A.  FORD,  G.  P.  A.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


MANUFACTURERS: 

We  shall  be  glad  to  give  you  information  about  Good  Locations  in  Ala¬ 
bama,  Georgia,  Kentucky,  Mississippi,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
Southern  Illinois,  Southern  Indiana,  Tennessee  and  Virginia,  in  the  terri¬ 
tory  of  the 


Pennsylvania  Line. 

- FOR - 

CHICAGO  and 

NORTHWEST. 

Leave  Indianapolis, 

Daily  11:35  a.  m.  and  11:50  night. 
Arrive  Chicago  5:30  p.  m.  and  7:30  a.  m. 

Buffet  parlor  car  on  day  train.  Local  sleeper 
on  night  train. 

C.  M.  WHEELER,  C.  P.  A. 

W.  W.  RICHARDSON,  A.  G.  P.  A. 
Phones  858  Old  or  New. 


SDUthern  Hallway  ant  Mole  &  Olio  Ballmal 

for  your  industry.  We  have  advantageous  locations  for  almost  every  sort  of 
CL,AY  USING  INDUSTRY,  where  Conditions  of  Production  and  Distribu¬ 
tion  are  favorable.  We  have  Fine  Deposits  of  Kaolin  and  Other  Clays, 
Shales,  Cement,  Rock  and  Marl  and  Sand,  Cheap  Transportation  Facilities 
and  Good  Markets. 

M.  V.  RICHARDS, 

Land  and  Industrial  Agent, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

CHAS.  S.  CHASE,  Agent,  M.  A.  HAYS,  Agent, 

722  Chemical  Building,  225  Dearborn  St., 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  Chicago,  III. 
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COX’S  Special  Drawn  Coil 
Unsurpassed  for 


Wire  is 
Strength 


> 
> 

_  _  _  _  _  and  Automatic  Tables.  ^ 

tGEO'.  S.  COX,  East  Liverpool,  Ohio.  b.»K£S 'X™JZ?X£.  f 
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and  Durability. 

BricK  and  Tile  Cutting  Wires 


For  End-Cut,  Side-Cut 


Make  Money 


WITH  THE  ONLY  SUCCESSFUL 

Flower  Pot  Machine 

(PATENTED.) 

No  expert  workmen  required. 

Capacity  in  10  hours: 

6,000  two-inch  Pots;  3.5®o  five-inch  Pots; 
4,ooo  four-inch  "  a,ooo  seven-inch  " 
Write  for  Circular  and  prices. 

The  Rockwood  Mfg.  Co., 

1801  English  Ave.  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


It  Looks  Good 


on  paper, 


It  Looks  Better 


crushing  shale,  fire  clay, 
rock  and  other  hard  ma¬ 
terial. 


THE  CHAMPION  | 
CRUSHER  : 


is  expensive,  to  do  with* 
out,  because  it  saves  yon 
money. 

Catalogue  is  free  on  appli¬ 
cation.  Address 


KENNETT  SQUARE.  PA, 


^  NO.  5,  11x126  CHAMPION  CRUSHER, 
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TAKE  YOUR  CHOICE! 

With  or  Without  Cars  or  Fans  Inside ! 

Fans— U.  S.  Pat.  April  9,  1901  No.  671,527.  Condenser— U.  S.  Pat.  Sept.  10,  1901,  No.  682,310’ 

Steam  Heating  Apparatus— U.  S.  Pat.  May  13,  1902,  No.  700,080. 

A  CONVERTIBLE  and  well-tried  inside  pipe  system  of  drying  bricks. 

Well  inclined  pipes  of  easy  access  and  without  pressure  to  cause  leaks  ;  are 
superior  means  to  convey  and  radiate  heat,  and  “live”  steam  may  be  applied 
without  interfering  with  engine  exhaust  supply  and  interior  cylinder  oil  pro¬ 
tection. 

Evidence  of  favorable  conditions  to  dry  in  one-fourth  of  the  ordinary  (40  to 
48-hour)  time  and  at  one-fourth  of  (30  to  40  cent)  cost  for  fuel  will  be  sent  with 
pleasure. 

We  are  very  much  pleased  with  the  dryer.  Obtain  3  lbs.  of  vacuum.  Have  run  continuously 
since  starttne  (  Vovembcr,  1900)  with  no  repairs  as  yet.  Made  last  year  of  hollow  blocks  and 
brick  fifteen  millions,  common  brick  measure.  The  Phillips  is  the  most  perfect  lever  saw  f<yr 
drying  tile,  the  best  done  under  shed,  or  by  any  method.  We  dry  five  and  six-inch  tile  in  five 
or  six  hours.  Chas.  L.  Smith,  Mgr.  American  Brick 

January  23,  1902.  and  Tile  Co.,  Mason  City,  Iowa. 

“Cedar  Works.”  S.  G.  PHILLIPS,  R.  F.  D.  No.  6,  Richmond.  Va. 


G.  K.  WILLIAMS  &  GO., 

EASTON,  PA. 

Largest  Manufacturers  in 
United  States  of 

Brick  and  Mortar 

COLORING. 

Correspondence  solicited. 

Samples  and  estimates  cheerfully  furnished 
on  application. 


Writing 
Trade  Paper 
Advertisements 

is  our  specialty.  We  want  a  few  more 
clients  for  1905.  We  take  the  burden 
entirely  off  your  shoulders.  Your  work 
is  done  right  and  at  a  price  that  any 
firm  can  afford. 

We  Will  Show  You 
Our  Plan  on 
Approval. 

This  department  will  write  up  and 
make  your  catalogues,  booklets,  price 
lists,  circulars,  folders,  mailing  cards  and 
slips,  newspaper,  magazine  and  trade 
journal  advertisements,  etc.,  etc. 

We  furnish  and  have  at  hand  every¬ 
thing  you  want  to  promote  business. 

Send  us  a  sample  of  what  you  would 
like  to  see  improved. 

Address  Advertising  Department, 

H.  G.  BAUER  ENGRAVING  CO., 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


THROUGH  TRAINS 

Between 

Foil  Wayqe  aqd  In¬ 
dianapolis  and 

Fort  Wayne  and  Cin¬ 
cinnati. 

Union  Depot  connections  at  Bloomington 
and  Peoria  for  all  points  West,  Northwest  and 
Southwest. 

Direct  connections  at  Sandusky  with  L.  S. 
&  M.  S.  Ry.  fast  trains  for  all  points  East. 

For  tickets,  rates  and  general  Information, 
call  on  ticket  agents  or  address 

H.  J.  RHEIN, 

Gen.  Pas*.  Agt. 
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A  TRIAL  OFFER 

To  responsible  owners  of  Brickyards,  Clay  Works  and  Pottery  Plants  who  will 
state  under  what  conditions  they  wish  to  operate  a  pump  for  handling  Gritty, 
Muddy  Water,  we  will  send  a 

PULSOMETER STEAM  PUMP 

OX  30  DAYS •  FREE  TRIAL. 

( acceptance  of  same  conditional  upon  satisfactory  performance  of  duty.) 

Send  for  illustrated,  descriptive  catalogue,  giving  full  information  relative  to 
the  best  pump  made  for  unwatering  Clay  Pits. 


PULSOMETER  STEAM  PUMP  COMPANY,1 


70 7  Whitehall  Bldg. 
New  YorK. 


GEORGE  CARNELL, 


Philadelphia  Brick  Machine  Works. 

Fire  and  Red  Brick  Presses  all  Sizes.  Machinists  and  Engineers. 

Manufacturer  of  all  kinds  of  Machinery  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Fire 

and  Red  Brick. 


These  Tempering  Machines 
.  can  be  driven  either  by  Bteam 
g j  or  Horse  Power.  The  latest  im- 

provement  requires  less  power 
»  =  to  run  than  the  old  style  Steam 
W  Gearing,  and  fitted  up  10  per 
r  -  cent,  cheaper. 


a®”Send  for  Circular  and  Price* 
List. 


1819,  1821  and  1823  Germantown  Ave.  and  Fifth  St.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Improved  DRYERS 

ECONOMICAL,  EFFICIENT,  GREAT  CAPACITY. 

For  Clay,  Coal,  Sand,  Marl, ''etc. 

Send  for  Catalog  “C.  B." 

AMERICAN  PROCESS  CO., 

62=64  William  St.,  New  York. 


Steel  Brick  Pallets. 

The  wood  pallet  for  rack  cars  is  a  thing  of  the  past. 

Our  STEEL  PALLET  has  taken  its  place. 

Write  us. 

The  Ohio  Galvanizing  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Niles,  Ohio 
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OPEN  AIR  SYSTEMS,  WASTE 
HEAT  AND  EXHAUST 
STEAM  DRIERS. 

Only  TWO  CARS  between  machine 
and  kilns.  RESULTS  GUARANTEED. 

If  your  cars  for  either  soft  or  stiff 
mud,  are  worn  out,  write  us  and  let 
us  give  prices  on  the  BEST  and 
Strongest  Car  on  the  Market. 

Prices  low. 


This  is  what  THE  SOUTHERN 
BRICK  COMPANY  says  about  our 
cars:  “We  are  pleased  to  state  that 
we  have  been  using  your  cars  for 
some  time  and  find  them  a  great 
labor  -  saver,  and  have  no  trouble 
whatever  in  handling  our  capacity 
of  50  M  per  day  with  ease.  The 
Strength  and  Direct  Action  of  your 
car  is  a  feature  that  we  have  not 
been  able  to  find  in  any  other  car  of 
that  class.  We  wish  you  much  suc¬ 
cess.  Yours  very  truly. 

SOUTHERN  BRICK  CO. 
Chas.  K.  Weller,  Vice-Pres.  and  Mgr. 


Box  453.  American  Drier  Company,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 


ROESSLER=HASSLACHER 
CHEMICAL  COMPANY, 


100  William  Street, 
NE,W  YORK. 


Oxide  Tin, 
Oxide  Cobalt, 
Red  Oxide  Iron, 
Green  Oxide  Chrome, 
White  Oxide  Antimony, 
Black  Oxide  Manganese 
and  all  Chemicals  used  by  the  Clay  Trades*. 


dORDON  C.  McNEIL.  President. 


ROBERT  P.  McNEIL,  Secretary  end  Treasurer. 


McNeil  Pressed  Brick  Co. 


Manufacturers  of 


Fine  Pressed  Brick,  Molded  and  Ornamental  Brick, 


Proprietors  of 
Newbern  Brick  Works, 
Newbern,  III. 


OUR  SPECIALTY.  OLD-FASHIONED  RED  FRONT  BRICK. 

..  .  n„.  ,  AOENTS, 

General  unices,  Alonio  Curtis  Brick  Company, 

315,  316  and  317  Chemical  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  fc  p*r»L- ■  _ 

f  Columbus  Brick  and  Terra  Cotta  Co., 

Telephone  Non.  Columbus.  Ohio. 

Bell,  Main-380,  and  Klnloch.  D-2088.  Tiffany  enameled  Brick  Co..  Momeoce,  III. 

V 


Mention  the  Clay-Worker, 

When  Writing  to  Advertisers, 

_ _  —  .  -  ■- Mention-  the  Clay-Worker. 
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UNDEVELOPED  DEPOSITS. 


KAOLIN  —  Pure  white,  and  free  from 
grit. 

OCHER — Red,  Rrown  and  Yellow,  of  su¬ 
perior  grades  and  quality. 

SILICA  SAND— 98%  pure. 

INFUSORIAL  EARTH— Of  very  superior 
quality. 

UMBER,  SIENNA  — Of  good  grade  and 
free  from  impurities. 

These  deposits  are  located  advantage¬ 
ously  for  working,  reaching  the  principal 
markets,  with  cheap  rates  and  best  of 
transportation  facilities.  They  can  be 
purchased  cheaply  and  on  easy  terms. 
For  additional  information  write 


J.  W.  WHYTE, 

^Industrial  Agent  PORTSMOUTH,  VA. 

Sc^bo^fd  Air  Line 

Ask  for  a  copy  of 

‘  Seaboard  Magazine  of  Opportunities” — it’s  free. 


THE  BOSS  SYSTEM 

OF  BURNING  BRICK. 


A  Testimonial  Letter  From 
One  of  Our  Customers. 

Ra  Crosse,  Wis.,  Nov.  23,  1904. 
Mr.  John  C.  Boss,  Elkhart,  Ind. 

Dear  Sir — In  answer  to  your  letter  would  say  that 
the  BOSS  METHOD  of  burning  brick  is  all  right.  It 
is  a  labor-saving  arrangement,  and  as  to  fuel,  it  will  save 
from  thirty  to  fifty  per  cent,  on  a  kiln  of  150,000.  We 
would  not  be  without  it. 

Respectfully  yours, 

D.  MADER. 


Catalogue  descriptive  of  the  BOSS  METHOD,  containing  tes¬ 
timonial  letters,  to  be  had  for  the  asking. 

JOHN  C.  BOSS, 

Office:  Room  405  Monger  Block.  ELKHART,  IND. 


The  Multiple  Down-Draft  Kiln. 

An  improvement  on  the  Down-draft,  as  well  as  the  old  style  continuous.  A  battery  of  about  eight  ordinary  size  round  down-draft  kilns,  which  are 
connected  by  a  scientific  arrangement  of  flues  so  that  the  draft  and  combustion  draws  from  kiln  to  kiln.  If  the  kiln  is  under  full  fire,  the 
combustion  draws  into  the  next  kiln  for  steaming  and  heating.  When  kiln  under  full  fire  is  closed,  the  next  kiln  is  ready  for  full  fire.  The 
heat  from  the  cooling  kilns  is  utilized  for  combustion  draft  of  the  kiln  under  fire.  The  withdrawing  heat  from  the  cooling  kiln  is  governed  by  a 
damper  as  much  as  the  clay  ware  will  stand  without  checking,  or  the  heat  may  be  left  for  some  time  before  withdrawing.  A  battery  of  eight  kilns 
is  best  so  that  setting  in  the  green  ware,  steaming,  heating,  full  fire  cooling,  and  taking  the  ware  out  of  the  kilns,  can  be  continued  indefinitely, 
insuring  a  steady  operation. 

For  clay  or  shale  of  a  very  rich  nature  the  square  kilns  are  better  adapted  to  a  battery  of  eight  kilns,  four  side  by  side  about  16  to  18  feet  wide 
and  20  to  30  feet  long,  leaving  room  enough  between  ends  for  excess.  Specially,  if  clay  ware  is  undergoing  a  very  high  vitrification,  and  annealing. 
The  heat  of  the  cooling  kiln  is  drawn  by  two  horizontal  flues  on  each  side  of  the  crown  without  any  inlet  of  cold  air,  then  utilized  on  other  kilns 
of  green  ware.  The  furnaces  to  my  kilns  are  so  constructed  as  to  form  a  double  hot  air  twin  draft  coking  tal  le  The  time  to  burn  one  of  my  kilns 
is  about  three  days;  some  clay  may  take  a  little  longer,  others  will  take  less.  I  have  burned  a  kiln  in  60  hours  settled  10  inches  in  a  kiln  set  32 
brick  high,  with  a  stack  105  feet  high. 

Saving  time  in  burningmeans  saving  money;  saving  fuel  and  saving  labor— there  is  less  shoveling  to  do.  KAUL  KILNS  are  for  high  grade  clay 
ware,  for  they  burn  as  well  as  any  down  draft  kiln,  and  better  than  the  old  continuous  or  Dutch  kilns.  They  are  easy  to  operate  for  anyone  who 
understands  burning.  Old  kilns,  if  not  too  far  apart,  can  be  altered  to  this  process.  The  kiln  has  been  in  operation  for  three  years.  I  will  rebuild 
kilns,  or  construct  new  ones,  and  guarantee  results.  FOR  INFORMATION,  WRITE  TO 

KILN  PATENTED  March  23,  1904.1  C.  F.  KAUL.  Madison.  Neb. 


HUGH’S  NEW  SYSTEM  OF  CONTINUOUS  EILN. 

Arranged  to  Suit  All  Locations.  These  Kilns  Can  be  Seen  Burning 

Roofing  Tile,  Dry  Pressed  Facing, 

Paving  and  Common  Building  Brick. 


POINTS  OF  SUPERIORITY.  Cheapness  in  Construction.  Easy  to  Understand  and  Operate.  Perfectly  free  from  any  Nuisance.  Will 
save  more  than  one-half  of  the  fuel  used  on  other  kilns.  Specially  adapted  for  Utilizing  Waste  Heat  for  Drying  Purposes,  and  which  is  being 
done  most  successfully. 

HAIGH'S  KILN  ARCH  RAISER — Every  brickmaker  who  has  kilns  with  an  arch  on  should  have  one. 

F0particukrs,  address  N*  HA.IGH,  Brick  Works  Engineer,  Gntskill,  Ar.  Y. 
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GRINDING  PANS  THE  STANDARD 
and  CRUSHERS.  BRICK  MACHINES 


9-Ft.  Dry  and  8-Ft.  Wet  Grinding  Pans.  Non-Slip  Tires. 
Also  Blake’s  Double  Toggle  Crushers. 


Sterrit-Thomas  Foundry  Go., 

ThSmli? Se.rl,rd  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


- MANUFACTURED  BY - 

A.  M.  &  W.  H.  WILES  CO., 

GRASSY  POINT,  ROCKLAND  CO.,  N.  Y. 

These  Molding  Machines  have  been  in  constant  use 
for  over  40  years,  and  are  the  original  of  all  machines 
now  made  that  use  a  Pug  Mill  and  Sqaure  Press,  and  are 
the  best  and  most  economical  machines  now  in  use. 

Being  established  here  in  1845,  and  having  made  a 
specialty  of  the  manufacture  of  all  articles  used  in  Brick¬ 
making  since  that  year,  and  constantly  making  improve¬ 
ments,  we  are  now  enabled  to  offer  parties  the  best  and 
cheapest  now  in  use. 

We  have  fitted  up  many  of  the  largest  Brick  Yards 
in  the  United  States,  and  are  prepared  to  furnish  every¬ 
thing  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Brick  in  any  part  of 
the  country.  Correspondence  solicited. 

Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 


Visit  the 

LEWIS  &  CLARK 
EXPOSITION 

Portland,  Ore.,  June  to  October,  1905 

but  don’t  forget  to  buy 
your  tickets  to  read 

One  Way  Through 

California 

You  will  regret  it  if  you  miss 

Mt.  Shasta  and  Sacramento  Valley, 

San  Francisco  and  Golden  Gate, 

Lake  Tahoe,  Yosemite  Valley  and  Big 
Trees,  Santa  Cruz  and  Paso  Robles, 

Del  Monte  and  Monterey  Bay 
Santa  Barbara  and  Los  Angeles. 

Special  Rates 

Beautifully  illustrated  books  and  other 
California  literature  of  agents,  or  write 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 

THE  ROAD  TO  CALIFORNIA 
W.  H.  CONNOR.,  Cen.  Agt.,  53  E.  Fourth  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


New  YorR  Blower  Co.’s 

Waste  Heat  Dryers 

Are  Money-Savers. 


We  utilize  up-draft  or  down-draft  kilns. 
We  rebuild  any  old  drier  (steam  or  fur¬ 
nace.)  Write  for  our  catalogue,  No  54 


The.  New  York  Blower  Co., 

Office : 

Factory :  CHICAGO, 

BUCYRUS,  OHIO.  25th  Place  and  Stewart  Ave. 
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Dry  Press  Brick  Ma= 
chinery. 

Our  Dry  Press  Machinery  has  a  range  in 
style  and  capacity  to  exactly  meet  the  needs 
of  each  individual  purchaser.  Each  machine 
is  built  of  excellent  material  on  massive  lines. 
The  construction  is  most  careful  and  the  fin¬ 
ished  machine  is  capable  of  exerting  a  vast 
amount  of  pressure. 

All  joints  carefully  fitted.  All  gearing 
heavy  and  strong.  Side  frames  massive.  Ad¬ 
justable  mold  feed  and  pressure.  Long, 
dwelling  pressure.  Smooth,  dense,  perfect 
brick. 

We  build  Stiff,  Soft  Mud  and  Sand-Lime 
Brick  Machinery.  All  kinds  of  Dryers  and 
equipment.  We  build  all  our  own  Dryers 
and  can  guarantee  them. 

The  American  Clay  Ma= 
chinery  Co., 

Bucyrus,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 

(See  ads  on  pages  328,  400,  414. 


The  EUDALY  DRAFT  KILNS. 


STEAM  and  AIR  BLOWER  and  HOT  AIR  DRYING  SYSTEM. 


These  kilns  are  built  round  or  square  and  of  any  size  to  suit  the  kind  oi  wares,  and  daily  capacity  oi  the  plant. 
Burns  uniform  and  all  hard.  Economical  in  construction  and  operation. 

The  Eudaly  Combination  Furnace  burns  any  kind  of  fuel.  This  is  the  best  furnace  known  for  burning  wood, 

coal,  slack  coal  or  wood  and  coal  combined. 

The  Eudaly  Adjustable  Steam  and  Air  Blower  is  something  new  and  is  especially  adapted  to  the  burning  oi 

culm  or  coal  dust  economically. 

The  Eudaly  System  of  utilizing  the  waste  heat  from  cooling  kilns  is  one  of  the  greatest  fuel  savers  known. 


W.A.EUDALY  ,  509  jomtstDQ.  Bldg.  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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F.  W.  Braun  Co., 

Los  Angeles  <S  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


BRAUN’S  COMBINATION  KILN. 


(PATENTED.) 

For  testing 

Clay,  Brick,  Earthenware 

and  other 

Ceramic  Products 

operated  with  a 


Cary  Hydrocarbon  Burner, 


which  produces  the  hottest  flame 
obtainable  with  liquid  fuel. 

Easily  operated  at  small  expense. 

Results  obtained  can  be  duplicated 
at  any  time. 

Write  for  descriptive  matter — free 
for  the  asking. 


THE  YOUNGREN  CONTINUOUS  KILN. 


Office  of 

TIFFANY  ENAMELED  BRICK  COMPANY, 

Awarded  Grand  Prize 
Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition. 

Momence,  Ill.,  April  12,  1905. 

P.  L.  Youngren,  Esq.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.: 

Dear  Sir — Replying  to  your  favor  of  the  10th  inst.,  we  take  pleasure  in  testifying  to 
the  merits  of  the  “Youngren  Continuous  Kiln’’  (12  chambers)  which  we  are  now  using, 
and  have  been  using  since  July  6,  1903.  With  it  we  are  able  to  burn  our  biscuit  brick  with 
a  large  saving  of  fuel,  using  one  twenty- ton  car  of  coal  where  we  formerly  used  three  for 
the  same  quantity  of  brick. 

Our  biscuit  brick  are  carried  to  a  temperature  higher  than  the  ordinary  pressed  brick, 
and  there  is  no  trouble  either  in  obtaining  any  degree  of  heat  required,  and  it  is  easy  to 
control  and  keep  even  temperature  throughout  the  kiln.  Either  an  oxidizing  or  reducing 
fire  can  be  had,  and  the  heat  thrown  into  any  part  of  the  kiln  desired. 

Wishing  you  continued  success,  and  with  kindest  regards  from  all  here,  we  are 
Very  truly  yours,  TIFFANY  ENAMELED  BRICK  CO. 

J.  Vanlnwagen,  Jr.,  Vice-President. 


The  only  continuous  kiln  adapted  to  the  burning  of  high  grade  brick.  No  coal  put  on 
the  brick.  The  coal  is  converted  into  gas  before  entering  the  kiln,  resulting  in  uniform  and 
clean  burns.  Absolute  control  of  the  heat.  No  experiment.  Write  for  further  informa¬ 
tion  to 


m 
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Tl  NATIONAL  BRICK  DRVER 


STEEL  FOUNDATION  and 
STEEL  ROOF  SUPPORTS 


Eliminate  All  Woodwork 
Below  the  Ceiling  Line, 


Barboursville,  W.  Ya.,  December  20,  1904. 

Gentlemen  : 

We  are  operating  your  Dryer  with  EXHAUST  STEAM  and  turning 
out  more  brick  than  the  guarantee  calls  for.  We  are  highly  pleased  in 
all  respects.  THE  GUY  AN  VALLEY  BRICK  CO. 


The  National  Patented 


Dry  Your  Brick  With  Dxhaust  Steam  and  Save  Money • 


THE  NATIONAL  DRIER  AND  CARS  are  Endorsed  by  Representative  Brickmakers  Throughout  the  Country. 
Write  for  descriptive  catalogue.  A  postal  will  bring  it. 


The  National  Dry  Kiln  Company, 


C.  H.  BEALE,  Southern  Manager,  Montgomery,  Ala. 
TATUM  &  BOWEN,  Pacific  Coast  Agents,  Seattle,  Wash., 
Portland,  Ore.,  and  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


1118  East  Maryland  St., 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


Baton’s  Tender  Clay 
Chicago  Iron  Clad 


Equipped  with  newest  and  most  practical  appliances  for  economy  and  perfect 
work.  Always  successfully  applied  to  meet  the  needs  of  different  clays  and  clay 

products. 


BARRON  DRYER  COMPANY, 

Temple  Court  Building,  225  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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Willard  D.  Richardson,  A.  M. 

High  St.  and  11th  Ave.,  Golumbus,  Ohio 

Member  and  Ex-President  of  National  Prick  Manufacturers’ 

Association  of  the  United  States. 

Member  of  American  Ceramic  Society. 

Member  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials. 

BRICKWORKS  ENGINEER 

Expert  service  in  exploiting-  and  testing  clay  deposits,  designing  and  construct¬ 
ing  brick  plants,  driers  and  kilns,  and  correcting  faults  of  manufacture. 

Engagements  for  special  service,  or  by  the  year,  upon  reasonable  terms. 

Manufacturer  and  manufacturers’  agent  of  testing  and  controlling  apparatus  for 
clayworkers. 

Scientific  drying  and  burning  of  clay  products.  Driers  and  kilns  adapted  to 
every  condition.  Utilization  of  waste  heat  a  specialty. 

J Pamphlets  “Brickworks  Engineering,"  24  pages,  and 
“ Brick  Kilns,"  32  pages,  sent  free  to  all  who  are  interested. 


Rock  Bottom  Rates 
to  Pacific  Coast 

$33  from  Chicago,  $30  from  St.  Louis,  $25  from  Missouri  River  points. 
One-way  tickets  on  sale  daily,  September  15  to  October  31,  1905  Corre¬ 
sponding  reduction  from  other  points  and  from  the  East  generally.  Los 
Angeles,  San  Francisco,  Portland,  Seattle  —  choose  your  route.  Stop¬ 
overs  of  five  days  anywhere  West  of  certain  points  in  Arizona,  Nevada 
or  North  Dakota,  and  in  California,  except  at  Los  Angeles  and  San 
Francisco. 

You  can  go  through  New  Mexico  or  through  Colorado.  The  Rock  Island  runs  improved 
Tourist  Sleepers  via  both  routes. 

Via  El  Paso  Short  Rine,  the  Rock  Island  maintains  a  quicker  tourist  service  to  California  than 
any  other  road  or  route. 

Write  today  and  we  will  send  you  our  illustrated  Tourist  folder,  giving  details  of  Rock  Island 
through  service,  with  map  and  full  information. 

JOHN  SEBASTIAN,  Passenger  Traffic  Manager,  Rock  Island  System,  CHICAGO. 
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Stiff  Mud  BricK  Machinery. 

This  is  our  No.  2  Giant.  It  is  equipped  with  steel  “I”  beams.  One  piece  gear  frame.  Heavy 
reinforced  flanges.  Hinged  die  front.  Special  iron  in  auger  and  knives.  Steel  pinions.  Shrouded 
gearing  with  covering.  Steel  shafting,  independent  and  removable.  Set  nuts  of  safety  type. 


.  .It*, 


.  Cijf  \ 

kbSt”  ■ .  . . : — 

5gfTiLx.-„r.'__ 

We  build  other  machines.  Larger  and  smaller  capacity.  Same  quality.  We  build  everything  needed 
to  make  clay  products.  Also  Dryers  that  we  can  guarantee.  Write  for  catalog. 


See  ads  on  pages 
328,  396,  414. 


The  American  Clay  Machinery  Co.,  Bucyrus,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


Independent  and  Suspended  Mullers 

the  distinguishing  feature 
of  our 


Other  valuable 
features  which  our 
catalogue  fully 
describes. 


DRY  PANS. 


EAGLE  IRON  WORKS,  Des  Moines,  la. 
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NO.  1  AUGER  BRICK  MACHINE. 


Dry  Pans 
Wet  Pans 
Elevators 


Automatic  Tables  Pug  Mills 

Hand  Tables  Drier  Cars 

Represses  Disintegrators 

Send  for  Our  Nett)  Catalog. 


L 


The  Bonnot  Company,  Canton,  O. 


j 
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^gj  Auger  Machine.  Combination  Machine.  ^gj 

1  UP-TO-DATE  JTACH1NERY1 


® 


1904  Model  Berg  Press. 


For  making  all  kinds  of  Brick — 
Dry  Pressed,  Wire  Cut,  Sand  Moulded. 

BRICKYARD  SPECIALTIES 
LABOR-SAVING  DEVICES 
FULL  LINE  OF  SUPPLIES 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

CHICAGO  BRICK  MACHINERY  CO., 
Great  Nortlterq  Bldg.,  Ho.  77  Jackson  Blvd.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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Stedman's  Improved  Disintegrator 
and  Pulverizer  for  Clays. 


For  Thoroughly 
Pulverizing  Clay  in  a 
Dry,  Semi-Dry  or 
Damp  Condition. 


Its  construction  is  such  that  it  will  not  clog  in  pulverizing  damp  clay,  and  the 
journal  bearings  are  constructed  dust  proof. 

Write  for  catalogue,  giving  full  description,  references  and  testimonials. 


A  GOOD  Screen  for  .properly  screening  to  any  degree  of  fineness  a  great 
**  variety  of  materials,  and  especially  clay,  is  a  long  felt  want.  Our  Incline 
Agitating  Shaker  Screen  meets  the  requirements  of  the  trade  in  the  most  successful 
manner  possible. 

In  this  screen  we  have  one  of  large  capacity  for  small  floor  space  and  one  that 
will  screen  fine  without  clogging,  as  the  agitating  device  we  have  underneath 
the  screen  wire  prevents  any  clogging  of  the  screen  holes  when  screening  clay  or 
any  other  material  in  a  dry  or  semi-dry  condition.  The  screen  will  run  with 
little  power  and  without  any  shake  or  jar  to  the  building,  as  the  moving  parts 
are  well  balanced  by  an  adjustable  counter-weight  within  the  rim  of  the  balance 
or  fly  wheel 


AGITATING 

INCLINE 


STEDMANS 

SHAKER  SCREEN. 


5tedman  Foundry  &  Machine  Works, 

AURORA,  INDIANA. 


Handle  Your  Clay 
With  One  Man  and 


UK  Tien  81mm  sunl 


Especially  adapted  for  brickyard  require¬ 
ments.  The  shovel  operates  in  a  complete 
circle,  enabling  material  to  be  delivered  at 
side  or  in  rear  at  will.  The  Dipper  is  hung 
from  a  horizontally  moving  carriage  and  can 
be  adjusted  to  cut  to  any  desired  level. 


Only  One  Operator  Required. 

Wire  Cables  used  instead  of  Chains. 
Strictly  First-Class  in  every  Detail. 


Made  in  four  sizes. 


Type  No.  3— George  Gynn  Brickyard,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Mounted  on  Car  Wheels 

or  Traction  Wheels. 


Economical  for  brickyards  30,000  to  40,000  daily  capacity.  Operated  by  one  man  for  outputs  np  to  125,000  brick  per  day. 


WRITE  US  FOR  CATALOGUES  OR  INFORMATION. 


IHE  THEW  AUTOMATIC  SHOVEL  CO.,  L85^N 
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AMONG  JEFFREY  LABOR-SAVING  DEVICES 

ARE, 

CENTURY”  RUBBER  BELT  CONVEYORS 


Elevating, 
Power- 
Transmitting, 
Crushing, 
Screening 
Machinery, 
Electric  and 
Storage  Battery 
Locomotives 
For  Mills,  Mines, 
Factories, 
Industrial  and 
Power  Plants. 


Of  the 

Type  Shown. 
A  Variety  of 
Others 
Illustrated 
in 

Conveyor 
Catalogue 
No.  67A. 
Free  with 
Catalogues 
on 

Other  lines. 


THE  JEFFREY  MFG.  COMPANY, 


COLUMBUS,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 


NEW  YORK. 

PITTSBURG. 


CHICAGO. 

KNOXVILLE,  TENN. 


DENVER. 

CHARLESTON,  W.  VA. 


MODEL  “20”  TRACTION  SHOVEL,  l^-YARD  DIPPER. 

If  your  capacity  is  25,000  brick  per  day,  or  over,  you  ought  to  be  interested  in  the  Steam  Shovel 
proposition.  We  build  machines  from  20  to  95  tons  in  weight,  having  dipper  capacities  of  yx  to  5  cubic  yards. 
We  have  over  100  Shovels  to-day  in  Brick  Yard  Service,  and  do  not  believe  that  the  shale  or  clay  bank  exists 
that  cannot  be  successfully  handled  by  them.  Will  you  give  us  an  opportunity  to  figure  with  you  ? 

The  Marion  Steam  Shovel  Co. 


GEORGE  W.  BARNHART,  Western  Mgr., 
No.  4  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


MARION,  OHIO. 


F.  H.  HOPKINS  &  CO.,  Agents, 
Montreal,  P.  Q. 
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Specialty  Machine  Co. 


Mfrs.  of 


Brick  rioulds 


for  Ornamental, 

Dry  Press  and  Paving  Brick. 


Regrinding  of  liners  a  specialty,  and  we  think  we  do  this  work  a  little 
better  than  anyone  else.  It  will  pay  you  to  deal  with  us. 

Cuyahoga  Phone,  Central,  6209  K.  61  Middle  St.,  Cor.  Huron. 

CLEiZELHND,  OHIO. 
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Columbia  Wins  Over  All  Others 
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The  Graphophone  and  Columbia  Records  receive  honors 
at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition  equal  to  those  given 

All  Other  Talking  Machines  Combined. 


The  Graphophone  is  an  ideal  entertainer.  Just  the  thing  for  lodge  meetings,  socials  and  teas, 
and  house  parties;  in  fact,  for  any  social  gathering  where  people  meet  to  be  entertained  and  amused. 

Our  list  of  records  includes  band  and  orchestral  selections,  both  classic  and  popular;  vocal  solos  in 
endless  variety  ;  violin,  cornet,  banjo,  xylophone  solos,  etc.,  etc. 

Machines  range  in  price  from  $7.50  to  $100.  Records  from  25  cents  to  $2  each.  Write  for  latest 
list  of  records  and  catalogue  of  machines. 


COLUMBIA  PHONOGRAPH  CO. 

Pioneers  and  Leaders  in  the  Talking  Machine  Art.  Grand  Prize  Paris,  1900. 


Indianapolis  :  48  North  Pennsylvania  Street. 

Kansas  City  :  1016  Walnut  Street. 

Terre  Haute:  23  South  Seventh  Street. 


Chicago  :  88  Wabash  Avenue. 
St.  Louis  :  908  Olive  Street. 
Dubuque  :  623  Main  Street. 
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Mention  The  Clay-Worker 

WHEN  WRITING  TO  ADVERTISERS, 

Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 
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Excellent  Industrial  Locations 


on  the 


QUEEN&CRESCENT 

ROUTE 


AND 

SOUTHERN  RAILWAY. 

Timber  Lands.  Fine  Blue-Grass  Farm  Land. 

Iron  and  Coal  Mines. 


Railroad  facilities  to  all  points  South,  North,  East  and 
West.  For  information  address 

W  A.  Garrett,  W.  C.  Rinearson, 

General  Manager,  General  Passenger  Agent, 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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Office  of 

MT.  OLIVE  BRICK  COMPANY, 

Manufacturers  of 

Building  and  Paving  Brick. 

Daily  Capacity,  30,000. 

Mt.  Olive,  Miss.,  April  10,  1905. 

Success  Brick  Machinery  Co.,  Memphis,  Tenn.: 

Gentlemen — In  reply  to  your  inquiry  of  3d  inst.  as  to  how  our  No.  4  Brick  Machine 
and  Perfection  Cutter  is  working,  we  take  pleasure  in  saying  that  it  is  all  you  recommend 
it  to  be,  and  from  the  day  we  started  it  until  now  it  is  giving  perfect  satisfaction.  We  ap¬ 
preciate  it  more  fully  for  the  fact  we  were  inexperienced  when  we  started  out  and  bought 
a  machine  that  we  consider  now  perfectly  worthless  and  a  continual  expense.  We  would 
not  give  our  No.  4  Machine  for  any  machine  we  know,  for  it  makes  brick  perfect,  good 
and  fast. 

Now  as  to  the  Cutter,  we  can’t  say  enough  for  it.  It  is  indeed  perfect;  works  like  a 
charm,  and  is  always  ready  for  duty,  and  cuts  the  brick  square.  In  fact,  we  don’t  see  any 
room  for  improvement.  It  has  never  given  us  a  moment’s  trouble. 

We  would  be  glad  to  have  you  send  anyone  here,  or  have  them  write  us,  that  con¬ 
templates  buying  a  machine,  and  we  will  take  pleasure  in  showing  them  the  machine  in 
operation.  We  would  like  to  see  everybody  have  a  good  machine,  one  that  is  not  always 
broken  down.  Yours,  etc.,  MT.  OLIVE  BRICK  CO. 


The  above  is  a  sample  of  numerous  letters  received  from  our  customers.  Why  not 
install  SUCCESS  Machinery  and  be  a  successful  brickmaker  ? 

Our  line  consists  of  five  sizes  in  stiff-mud  machines,  four  sizes  soft-mud  and  two  sizes 
dry-press,  including-  full  and  complete  line  of  preparatory  machinery  for  any  size  or  style 
of  machine  selected.  Please  do  not  forget  R.EID*S  SUCCESS  BRICK  CARS, 
they  are  truly  successes  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  and  recognized  by  all  as  being  the 
most  perfect  brick  cars  in  the  world. 


\ 

Success  BricK  Machinery  Company, 

Corner  Georgia  and  Tennessee  Streets, 

MEMPHIS,  TENN. 


Cable  Address:  “Success,”  Memphis,  Tenn.,  U.  S.  A. 


California 


Via  the  Northern  Pacific-Shasta  Route  with 
its  magnificent  scenery  for  those  who  will 
make  winter  trips  to  the  Land  of  Sunshine. 
Luxurious  trains,  low  rates,  comfort  en  route. 
From  St.  Paul  or  Minneapolis  to  Los  An¬ 
geles  and  return 


Northern  Pacific 

Railway 

Send  six  cents  for  WONDERLAND  I9°5  to 
A.  M.  CLELAND,  Gen’l  Passenger  Agent,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

C.  P.  O’DONNELL,  Dist.  Pass.  Agent,  42  Jackson  Place,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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3~riE:  C 


OVER 

225 

“Monarch” 
Brick 
Machines 
in  use. 


OVER 

500 

“Quaker” 
Machines 
in  use. 

WRITE 
to  US 
regarding 
Disinte¬ 
grators, 
Pug  Mills, 
Mould 
Sanders, 
Sand  Dryers, 
Smooth-roll 
Crushers, 
Moulds, 
Barrows, 
Trucks, 
Winding 
Drums, 
Dump  Carts, 
Elevators, 
Dump  Tables 
and  all 
kinds  of 
Kiln 

Castings. 


REMEMBER: 

You  are  losing 
money  wheeling 
brick  unless  you 
have  our 

KOLLER.BEARING 

BARROWS. 


Tiie  weilgin  Machint  Co., 

WELLINGTON. 

Send  for  Catalogue.  OHIO* 


The  “Big  No.  6”  “Monarch”  BricK  Machine. 


3XE:  CL>-rf£/^WO 
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U*C«Tt». 


BRICK  WORKS 

EQUIPPED  COMPLETE 


SEND  FOR  FREE  ILLUSTRATIONS 
AND  COMPLETE  CATALOGUES. 


-  .  .  ,  v 

- 


The  “Martin  System”  of  Manufacturing,  Handling  and  Drying 

Soft  Mud,  Sand-Faced  Common  Building  Brick  is  Labor-Saving, 

Practical  and  Fire-Proof. — Investigate. 


Supplies  for  Brick  Works 


Crushing  Machinery 


Represses 


WE  FURNISH  EVERYTHING 
A  BRICKMAKER  NEEDS. 


Disintegrators 


The  Henry  Martin  Brick  Machine  Mfg.  Co.,  inc. 


Lancaster,  Pa.,  U.  S.  A. 
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^T^|_¥  p  DHTTC  horizontal 

I  I  i  ti  i  U  I  I  Brick  flachines 


Well  built  of  good  material. 

H  ave  the  largest  tempering  capacity. 

Make  a  brick  having  clean,  shat*p 
corners  and  smooth  surfaces. 

Simple  in  construction,  strong  and  dur¬ 
able. 


Disintegrators 

having  chilled  rolls,  ring  oiling 
bearings  and  adjustable  steel 
cutting  bars  made  in  any  size 
required,  single  or  compound. 


Sanders 

which  do  the  work  perfectly, 
with  no  wear  on  moulds;  they 
have  no  light,  complicated 
parts  to  wear  or  break. 


We  manufacture  a  complete  line  of  Brickyard  Supplies,  Clay  Cars, 
Winding  Drums,  Pug  Mills,  Trucks,  Barrows  and  Moulds. 

Write  for  our  new  Catalog. 


C.  Sc  A.  POTTS  Sc  CO., 


Indianapolis, 

I 


Ind. 


Mention  the  Clay-Worker. 
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EXPLANATIOIN. 


The  following  letter  requires  some  explanation  to  be  thoroughly  un¬ 
derstood,  as  follows:  The  Indiana  Brick  Co.,  of  Anderson,  Ind.,  operate 
a  two-machine  brick  plant.  About  one  year  ago  they  were  persuaded  by 
one  of  our  competitors  to  put  their  machine  alongside  of  the  Potts,  they 
giving  a  strong  guarantee  that  it  should  do  more  and  better  work  than 
was  being  done  by  the  Potts  machine. 

UHE  FOLLOWING  LETTER  SHOWS 

THE  RESULT . 

INDIANA  BRICK  CO. 

Manufacturers  of 

Red  Brick,  Paving-,  Building,  Sewer,  etc. 

Anderson,  Ind.,  April  17,  1905. 

C.  &  A.  Potts  &  Co., 

Indianapolis,  Ind.: 

Gentlemen — We  have  both  of  your  mills  running  now  and 
making  75,000  (capacity  of  dryer)  good,  clean,  square  brick  every 

day.  The  old  H - is  sitting  outside  of  the  building.  At  any 

time  now  that  you  want  to  send  anyone  up,  you  can  show  them 
two  Potts  machines  in  operation.  Very  truly  yours, 

INDIANA  BRICK  CO. 


MORAL  — Don’t  follow  in  the  steps  of  the  Indiana  Brick  Co. 
and  be  lead  astray  by  the  claim  of  our  competitors  that  their  machine  is 
just  as  good  as  the  Potts.  It  is  expensive,  and  there  is  no  such  machine 
on  the  market  today.  The  Potts  Horizontal  Machine  is  the  best,  and  has 
no  equal.  Write  for  catalogue  and  prices. 


C.  &  A.  POTTS  <fc  CO.. 

Indianapolis.  Ind. 


Mention  the  CLAY-WORKER 
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SIMPLE 

STRONG 

AND 

SUCCESSFUI 


ArnoId=Creager  Co.’s 

S.  5.  S. 

Brick  flachine. 


Am 


If  you  are  looking  for  the  machine  that  has  the  most  good  qualities,  please  investigate  this 

one.  It  has  all  the  desirable  features  found  in  any  horizontal  soft  mud  steel  and  iron  machine,  price  in= 
eluded.  You  can  see  for  yourself — one  pair  Gears,  one  Countershaft,  with  friction  clutch,  Inside  Press,  Auto¬ 
matic  Mould  Relief,  Drop  Table.  All  parts  easily  accessible. 


A  complete  line  of  Soft  Mud  Brick  Machinery,  Pug  Mills,  Disinte* 
grators,  Winding  Drums,  Clay  Cars,  etc. 


Roller-  Bearing  Brick  Barrow. 


PERFECTION  MOULDS. 


[Patented  Jan.  28, 1902.] 


Good  Assortment  of  Barrows  and  T rucks,  including  our  Spring  Brick 
Wagon,  either  wood  or  steel. 

A  full  line  of  high-grade  brick  and  tile  yard  supplies. 


No  more  bother  with  vents. 

Makes  first-class  brick. 

Does  what  brickmakers  have  been  looking  for  for 
years. 

Have  been  tried  and  found  successful. 

Get  our  catalog  and  prices  before  you  buy. 


THE  ARNOLD-CREAOER  CO., 

New  London  and  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


Cable  Address,  “Automatic." 


THE:  C  t/'-WO 
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In  the  construction  of  JVew  Haven  Brick  Machines  every  wise  economy 
is  applied  except  “cheapness.”  This  is  scrupulously  avoided,  and  the  buyer  may 
confidently  expect  the  fullest  service  from  every  machine  sent  out.  We  aim  to  build 
every  machine  in  design,  material  and  workmanship,  just  as  carefully  as  if  the  pur¬ 
chaser  superintended  its  construction  at  our  works. 

* 


The  “New  Haven”  Horizontal  Brick  Machine. 


We  can  furnish  machinery  equipment  of  the  most  improved  modern  construc¬ 
tion  for  brick  manufactories  of  any  capacity  at  reasonable  prices.  Shafting,  hang¬ 
ers,  bearings,  pulleys,  belting,  gearing  and  machine  work  of  all  description.  We 
will  be  pleased  to  submit  estimates  for  a  complete  plant,  or  any  portion  of  one. 
Special  drawings  and  plans  furnished  free  of  charge  with  complete  outfits. 

The  EASTERN  MACHINERY  CO., 

~  HAVEN,  CONN. 
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It  Works 


THE  DRYER 
THAT  DRIES 


While  You 


Sleep 


Manufactured  by  THE  AMERICAN  CLAY  MACHINERY  CO. 

BUCYRUS,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 

Don't  forget:  We  Duild  Our  Otstin  Waste  Heat  Dryers . 


DiWt  ffigh! 

[ftunFfijhf, 


If  you  are  looking  for  a  Dryer  that  will  remove 
more  Moisture  in  less  time  with  less  fuel  than 
any  other  Steam  Dryer  on  the  market,  then  what 
we  say  and  what  users  of  the  Bucyrus  Dryer  say, 
will  interest  you.  Write  for  booklet  and  infor¬ 
mation. 


We  build  Dryers  for  drying  all  kinds  of  clay  products  by  all  processes.  There 
are  drying  problems  in  which  one  kind  of  a  dryer  might  prove  a  complete  failure, 
while  another  kind  would  be  perfectly  satisfactory.  We  build  all  kinds  of  driers  to 
be  able  to  furnish  the  kind  best  adapted  to  the  clay  to  be  dried.  If  you  have  a  dryer 
problem  consult  our  dryer  experts.  Full  particulars  for  the  asking. 


SEE  ADS  ON  PAGES  328,  396,  400. 
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Hercules 


♦«%  iff” 


CAPACITY,  40,000  TO  50,000  IN  10  HOURS 


The  Best 
Machines  and 
Supplies 
in  the 

United  States. 

Standard 
Brick  Machines, 
Sanders, 
Hoists, 
Dump  Cars, 
Belt  Elevators, 
Clay  Conveyors, 
Dryer  Cars, 
Sand  Dryers, 


Pug-Mills, 
Dump  Tables, 
Barrows, 
Brick  Wagons, 
Dump  Carts, 
Molds  a 
Specialty 
(any  desired 
shape.) 

In  fact, 
Everything 
in  the 

Way  of  Supplies, 


New  Plant  of  the  Horton  Mfg.  Co.,  at  Painesville,  Ohio, 


Brick  Plants  equipped  with  our  Steam  Dryer,  with  Self-Regulating  De¬ 
vice  save  the  operater  money.  We  are  prepared  to  install  machinery  and 
other  necessaries  for  brickyards  in  the  shortest  possible  time,  and  our  prices 
are  right.  Let  us  hear  of  your  wants. 


The  Ronton  JVIanufaeturing  Company 


Mention  the  Clay-Worker. 
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A  LONG  ARGUMENT. 

/ 

It  doesn’t  take  a  long  argument  to  con¬ 
vince  a  Practical  Brickmaker  that  the 
WONDER  is  THE  machine — -just  see 
it  work — it  speaks  for  itself.  Would  the 
experience  of  a  fellow-craftsman  interest 
you?  Read  some  extracts  from  their  let¬ 
ters.  Our  machines  in  operation  are  our 
best  advertisements.  They  show  their  mer¬ 
its  and  MERIT  WINS. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa,  August  17,  1905. 

The  Wallace  Mfg.  Co.,  Frankfort,  Ind.: 

Gentlemen — 

*  *  *  *  *  in  reference  to  the  machine,  1  wish  to  say  that  same  is  giving  us 
entire  satisfaction.  For  a  time  it  was  not  speeded  up  enough  to  do  the  work  we  thought  it 
should,  and  pulled  heavily,  but  by  changing  pulleys  we  have  the  same  running  now  at  300 
revolutions.  This  speed  makes  the  machine  run  very  much  lighter  and  turns  out  a  satis¬ 
factory  number  of  blocks. 

The  goods  we  are  manufacturing  are  not  laminated,  very  dense,  and  in  a  word,  that 
might  be  called  the  Big  Wonder  quality.  We  are  making  the  finest  blocks  in  the  State  to¬ 
day,  and  have  sold  all  we  can  manufacture  for  the  next  few  months.  ***** 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

THE  DES  MOINES  CLAY  MFG.  CO. 

Per  O.  C.  Pixley,  Vice-Pres.  and  Supt. 

Orestes,  Ind.,  June  26,  1905. 

The  Wallace  Mfg.  Co.,. Frankfort,  Ind.: 

Gentlemen — 

*****  q^e  Mill  is  giving  splendid  satisfaction.  We  made  about  16,000 
four-inch  tile  in  one  day  and  think  we  could  have  made  20,000  if  we  had  been  able  to  keep 
clay  in.  We  have  just  finished  a  run  of  six-inch,  making  one  floor  of  our  sheds  75  x  40,  two 
tile  high,  set  close,  in  eight  hours.  Yours  truly, 

ORESTES  DRAIN  TILE  CO. 


For  further  information  write 

The  Wallace  Hfg.  Co. 

FRANKFORT,  IND.,  U.  S.  A. 

Mention  the  Clay-Worker. 
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1  THE  LATEST  PATTERN  ! 


of  combined  Drain  Tile,  Brick  and  Hollow 
Block  Machine  is  shown  below.  It  is  a  ma= 
chine  which  incorporates  the  most  modern 
ideas  of  clay  working  machinery  building, 
and  is  as  good  as  money  and  brains  can 
make  it. 


LIBERAL  EXCHANGE  OFFERS 


will  be  made  to  all  of  those  who  have  any 
of  the  older  Brewer  patterns.  Let  us  know 
what  you  have  and  we  will  make  you  a 
proposition. 


H.  BREWER  <3 


QQ  TECUMSEH, 


MICHIGAN.  I 
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The  J.  D.  Fate 

Plymouth,  Richland  Co.,  Ohio. 


“IMPERIAL.” 

This  is  the  Imperial  size  Combined  Machine,  and  in  the  cut  of  this  machine  we  have  left  off  the  gear  cover  so  as  to  show 
the  bridge  and  boxing  in  which  the  rear  end  of  the  pug  shafts  run  and  by  which  these  shafts  are  supported,  giving  additional 
strength  and  making  them  more  rigid.  This  we  consider  one  of  the  most  valuable  features  of  the  machine. 

This  machine  is  arranged  for  making  drain  tile,  and  has  a  vertical  attachment  for  large  tile.  Weight  of  machine,  12,000 
pounds  ;  capacity,  30,000  to  50,000  brick  per  day. 

Our  “Premier”  Machine  is  built  on  the  same  lines  as  the  “Imperial,”  except  larger  and  heavier.  It  has  a  capacity  of  from 
60,000  to  100,000  brick  per  day  and  weighs  20,000  pounds. 


“HUMMER. 


1  his  was  the  first  of  our  Combined  Machines  and  has  proven  its  worth  on  many  a  hard  fought  field.  It  is  made  better  now 
than  ever  before,  and  the  man  who  wants  a  medium  capacity  machine  will  make  no  mistake  in  buying  it.  Weight,  7,000 
pounds  ;  capacity,  25,000  to  30,000  brick  per  day. 


Mention  the  Clay-Worker. 


<S/— 
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THE  BICKERSTAFF  BRICK  COMPANY. 

Manufacturers  of 

Plain,  Ornamental  and  Pressed  Brick. 

Columbus,  Ga.,  April  i,  1905. 

Messrs.  J.  C.  Steele  &  Sons,  Statesville,  N.  C.: 

Gentlemen  —  We  enclose  herewith  settlement  for  the  brick  machine.  We  take 
pleasure  in  stating  that  the  machine  is  l,0.  K.”  in  every  respect  and  runs  as  easily  as  a 
sewing  machine.  It  makes  many  brick  and  good  brick.  Need  we  add  that  we  are 
thoroughly  pleased.  Wishing  you  the  SUCCESS  that  your  machine  so  richly  deserves, 
we  are,  Very  truly, 

BICKERSTAFF  BRICK  COMPANY, 

By  A.  H.  Bickerstaff. 

(This  company  is  using  our  No.  5  Brick  Machine  with  Continuous  Rotary  Automatic 
End  Cutting  Table.) 


WRITE,  FOR  NEW  CATALOGUE,  No.  8  AND  BOOKLET  "RECENT  RESULTS.” 


J.  C.  STEELE  &  SONS 

STATESVILLE,  N.  C. 

SUCCESS  BRICK  MACHINERY  CO..  Memphis.  Tenn. 

Western  Agents. 


The  STEELE  No.  5  MACHINE 


IS  ALL  THAT  A  HIGH  GRADE  BRICK  MACHINE  SHOULD  BE. 


All  the  principal  bearing’s  are  on  the  main  frame,  and  the  outerboard  bearing  is  on 
the  same  foundation.  All  pinions  are  of  steel,  and  the  machine  is  built  for  the  most 
exacting  service  in  the  largest  brick  plants.  In  connection  with  our  CONTINUOUS 
ROTARY  CUTTER  it  makes  a  brick  machine  the  equal,  we  think,  the  superior,  of 
any  on  the  market.  Capacity,  50,000  to  100,000  bricks  per  day.  Weight,  approximately, 
20,000  pounds. 
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===NO  OTHER  = 

AUTOMATIC  CUTTER 

Is  ‘‘Just  as  Good”  as  This. 


Why  waste  time  and  money  using  Cutters  which  are  frequently  out 
of  order  and  cannot  be  depended  upon  to  do  good  work? 

Why  not  produce  brick  ol  finest  quality  when  it  can  be  done 
with  less  expense? 

A  multitude  of  others  have  found  it  profitable  to  use  this  Apparatus. 
Why  should  you  not  use  it  also? 

You  will  be  satisfied  with  it. 

We  will  prove  this  statement  if  you  will  give  us  opportunity. 


Gallon,  OHfo 


c 


Mention  the  Clay-Worker. 
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Union  Brick  Machines 


With  Pug  Mill  Combined. 


UNION  BRICK  MACHINE  (SPECIAL  SIZE.) 


UNION  BRICK  MACHINE  NO.  I  SIZE. 


We  build  these  Machines  in  five  (5)  sizes. 

Their  reputation  tor  convenience,  economy  and  satisfactory  ser¬ 
vice  generally  is  established  by  their  use  in  scores  of  the  best  Brick  Plants. 


E.  M.  FREESE  &  CO., 


■Gallon,  Ohio. 


Mention  the  Clay-Worker. 
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THE:  WO  21 


SAVE  LABOR,  SAVE  EXPENSE 


That  Makes  Profits. 


This  car  is  specially  de¬ 
signed  for  the  drying  of 
soft  mud  brick,  using 
wooden  or  steel  pallets. 
Special  attention  is  called 
to  the  steel  plate  gussets 
trussing  the  lower  ends 
of  the  uprights,  which  is 
much  superior  to  the  cast 
brackets. 


No.  245 A.  Double  Deck  Tunnel  Dryer  Car.  Wooden  Decks. 


FOR  SIZE.S  AND  PRICES,  WRITE 


The  Cleveland  Car  Co: 


1 1 


pany, 


The  Monarch  Brick.  Machine 


Used  in  Fourteen  F orelgn  Countries 


and  is  recog¬ 
nized  in  all 
as  the  lead¬ 
ing  brick 
machine  for 
simplicity, 
strength  and 
durability.  It 
is  the  only 
machine  that 
has  double 
pug  mills.  It 
is  also  a 
leader  for 
quantity  and 
quality  of 
brick. 

1905  Catalogue 
mailed  free  on 
application. 


James  |W,  Hensley,  Successor  to  s.  k.  fletcher  &  co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


3 fee? 
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TtffiHA]MNGTON»KING  PERFORATING  CO 


OF  EVERY  DES 0 ^ALL^P 

PI  ?FOR  SCREENS  OF  ALLKINDS 


PERFORATED  STEEL  FOR  CLAY  SCREENS. 

Samples  or  blue  prints  with  prices  furnished  on  request. 


For  Chute  or  Gravity  Screens,  Shaking  or  Vibrating  Screens,  Revolving  Screens,  Dry  Pan  Screens. 
For  Cleaning  and  Grading  Clay,  Shale,  Sand,  Cement,  Coal,  Stone,  Etc. 

For  Pallets  or  Trays,  Car  Bottoms,  Drying  Floors,  Conveyor  Bottoms,  Separators,  Etc. 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE 
No.  114  Liberty  St. 


No.  231  North  Union  Street, 

CHICAGO,  ILL.,  U.  S.  A. 


TOR  DRYERS] 


SILENT  WITNESSES, 

yet  testifying-  daily  in  our  behalf,  are  the 

RODGERS  WASTE  HEAT  DRYERS 

which  you  will  find  in  many  of  the  largest  brick  plants  in  the  country. 

Before  reaching  a  decision  regarding  the  dryer  to  be  installed  in  your 
plant  visit  our  witnesses,  get  their  testimony  and  compare  with  that  of 
others. 

The  case  will  then  rest  in  your  hands  and  the  verdict  we  are  confident 
will  be  rendered  in  our  favor. 


I  FOR  DRYERS] 


L.  E.  RODGERS  ENGINEERING  CO. 

Waste  Heat  Dryer  Specialists. 

Brick  Works  Engineers. 

303-305  DEARBORN  ST.  CHICAGO. 


JOR  DRYERS] 


l  FOR  DRYERS  ] 
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The  Boyd  Brick.  Press 


A  Business  Proposition. 


We  will  send  to  any  responsible  party  a  BOYD  BR.ICK.  PRESS  ON  TRIAL  and  sub¬ 
ject  to  purchase  after  the  making  and  burning  of  one  or  more  kilns  of  brick.  We  take  the  machine  back  if 
not  satisfactory. 

THE  BOYD  BRICK  PRESS  exerts  greater  pressure,  holds  it  longer,  puts  more  clay  into  brick, 
and  makes  stronger  brick  than  any  other  Brick  Press  made.  Especially  adapted  for  working  shales,  and  is 
the  only  successful  machine  for  making  fire  brick. 

ALE  BOYD  PRESSES  are  fitted  with  our  IMPROVED  PATENTED  MOLD  BOX,  the  liners  of 
which  are  made  of  the  hardest  and  toughest  known  metal,  which  can  be  reground  at  low  cost  when  worn. 
The  molds  can  be  changed  in  a  few  minutes. 

ITS  RECORD :  More  Boyd  Presses  in  actual  operation  than  of  all  other  Press  Brick  Machines 
combined.  Write  for  General  Catalogue  No.  io. 

Chisholm,  Boyd  White  Company, 

Office  and  Works,  57th  and  Wallace  Sts.  CHICAGO.  ILL. 


yHE:  C JVC 
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The  Boyd  Brick  Press 

The  ’97  Model. 


Chisholm,  Boyd  <S  White  Company, 

Office  and  Works:  57th  and  Wallace  Sts.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


THE  ’97  MODEL  BOYD  BRICK  PRESS  has  enormous  strength  and  great  durability  ;  it 
is  compact ;  the  adjustments  are  convenient ;  it  operates  quietly  and  smoothly;  the  workmanship  and 
material  are  of  the  best ;  the  design  ingenious*  and  shows  the  most  perfect  application  of  scientific  and 
mechanical  principles  to  the  art  of  brickmaking. 

THE  BOYD  is  the  only  Brick  Press  provided  with  an  independent  adjusting  device  for  regulat¬ 
ing  the  amount  of  clay  in  the  molds  and  the  pressure  on  the  brick.  This  feature  positively  ensures  equal 
pressure  and  finish  on  both  sides  of  the  brick,  and  no  granulated  or  soft  centers. 

Sent  on  trial  and  fully  guaranteed.  Eighty  presses  of  this  pattern  now  in  use.  Cannot  be  broken 
in  pressing  brick.  Write  for  descriptive  catalogue  No.  9. 


Its  Name  a 
Guarantee. 


lillliimil 
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s 

►AND  LIME  BRICK  MACHINERY 

We  are  building  and  equippin 
Sand-Lime  Brick  Plants  complet 
and  guarantee  satisfactory  results 

g  We  manufacture  a  full  line  of 

e  CLAY  AND  SHALE 

DRY  PRESS  MACHINERY. 

Adopted  and  pur¬ 
chased  by  the 
United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  for  use  in 
the  Federal  Prison 
at  Ft.  Leaven¬ 
worth,  Kansas. 


The 

Indestructible 
Press 
with  an 
Irresistible 
Pressure. 


For  Trices  and  Particulars  Address 


Ross-Keller  Triple  Pressure  Brick  Machine  Co. 


GILO.  M.  McDOWELL,  Sales  Agent 
for  Pacific  Coast,  Portland,  Ore. 


Fullerton  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  U.  S.  A. 
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The  pernholtz  Brick  Press. 

Simple— Dupable— Economical— Guaranteed. 


THE  NEW  FOUR-MOLD  FERNHOLTZ. 


ttlhy  is  it  the  Best  Dry  Press  Ever  Built? 


ist.  Because  it  exerts  greater  pressure  and  holds  it 
on  the  material  longer  than  any  other  Dry  Press. 
2nd.  Because  it  takes  less  power  to  operate  it  we 
use  a  six-inch  belt. 

3rd.  Because  it  is  fitted  with  the  Fernholtz  Patent 
Mold  Box,  the  best  made. 


4th.  Because  it  costs  less  for  repairs,  and  is  so  con¬ 
structed  that  all  parts  are  accessible. 

5th.  Because  it  presses  the  material  from  both  bot¬ 
tom  and  top,  producing  a  uniform  sold  brick  with¬ 
out  granulated  centers. 

6th.  Because  it  is  the  only  distinct  cam  movement 
press  on  the  market. 


We  manufacture  Hand  Presses,  Pulverizers,  Mixers  and  a  complete  line 

of  brickyard  supplies. 


The  Fernholtz  Briek  machinery  Company 


Boyle  Avenue  and  Old  Manchester  ffaad,  St.  Ltouis,  mo. 
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Even  stronger  than 
ever,  and  all  seIf=con= 
tained.  Greater  pres= 
sure  and  fewer  work= 
ing  parts  than  any 
other  machine.  Sim» 
pie,  massive,  compact, 
and  SHIPPED  IN  ONE 
PIECE. 


Sold  by 

CHICAGO  BRICK  MACHINERY  CO., 

Great  Northern  Bldjf.  rhirnor. 

No.  77  Jackson  Blvd.  '-n,cag<>. 


Manufactured  by 


Back  View. 


Mn  Fouilri  &  Mine  Worts, 

ANDERSON,  IND. 


New  Model 
Berg  Brick  Press 


iliUliUbUlmUliUUl^l 
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C£>-rt  'bf—Mro  ~^^>y> 


If  the  reader  of  this  ad 
is  inclined  at  any  time  in 
the  near  future  toward 
purchasing  a  dry  press 
outfit,  we  would  advise 
his  writing  immediately  to 
this  office.  Jit  the  same 
time  it  might  be  advisable 
to  write  to  the  Mew  Lex * 
ington  Press  Brick  Co., 
Mew  Lexington,  O.;  Belle* 
ville  Brick  Co.,  Belleville, 
III.;  or  Twin  City  Brick  Co., 
Minneapolis,  Minn.  Men * 
tion  The  Clay*Worker. 


This  is  the  Press  That  Scott  Builds. 
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EME  C  ^  WO  ^3 


“Huennckes  System” 
Sand-Lime  Bricks  and  Blocks. 


■mm 


co  HU  to  Mbom  tlbcsc  presents  Shall  Come  ^ 


Greeting: 

3  declaration 


Us  to  Certify?  that  tbc  Httacbcb 


Official  Hwarb  IRibbon  § 

& 


Is  issueb  to 


r-YSSsSA '/E:  ’  <r'  V1- 

36?  tbc  Hutborit?  of  tbc 


^Louisiana  purchase 
Exposition 


Bearing  tbc  Signatures  Of 


AWARDED  TO 

H.  Hdennekes  Co. 

mnORPORAtKT) 

NEW  YORK,  U.  S,  A. 

FOR 

EXCELLENCE  IN 

Satid-liime  Brick. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  MINES  &  WETALLURSX 

GROUP  116 


director  or  ckhibits 


Hnb  that  tbe  Molbcr  Cbcreof  bas  been  ©ranteb  bp  tbc 


3au\>  of  Hwarbs 


Cbe  Hwarb  as  Cbetcott  luscrlbeb. 


ebe  Httacbcb  Gfflcal  Hwarb  IRibbon 


CHirr 


Us  tbe  emblem  of  Hutborlt?  of  tbc  Molbct  to  malic  Known  to  tbe 
f.QorlOJtii'U  be  bas  rccciveb  tbe  blstlnctlon  of  an  Hwarb  from  tbe 


3ur£  of  Hwarbs 


IWSI/lSAIWft&ft 


'Che  ^Louisiana  purchase  Exposition. 


St.  Louis  1  a  04 

:1s.  2.warC>  Gibbon 


H.  HUE.NNEKES  COMPANY, 

Engineers  and  Contractors  for  the 
Erection  of  Sand=Lime  BricR  Factories. 

Western  Office:  Main  Offices: 

660  Mon&dnocK  Building,  114=118  Liberty  Street, 

Chicago,  Ill.  New  YorK,  N.  Y. 
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THE  “IDEE”  icunv  FOB  PUTTERS. 


^  1 
CONSIGNMENT  I 

is  IN  (ElEBRATION  of  ourShippikc 

A'  500™  MACHINE. 

4I1IMU5H  s'vYoun9«l  firm  •*■>'  Business. 
Y/E  ARE  THE  MOST  ADVANCED. 

'Improvement *  Order  •VAge" 

toe  above  is  oor  'foito  and  *  cad  here  to  it. 

Buhners  vmostCompliti 

IN  THE  WORLD. 


Copyright,  1905,  by  Abbe  Engineering  Co. 


The  above  cut  shows  a  Jumbo  Pebble  Mill  recently  shipped  to  one  of  the  largest 
potteries  in  this  country. 

Size,  6'CT  diameter  x  8'CFlong. 

Pebble  Mills  for  Glaze,  Frit,  Enamel,  Glass,  Feldspar,  Flint,  Colors,  etc. 

Eighteen  different  sizes  carried  in  stock  ready  to  ship  all  the  time. 

The  only  firm  that  has  made  improvements  on  these  mills  in  the  past  io  years. 
Write  for  our  8o-page  catalog  to-day. 

See  our  “ad”  next  month. 


ABBE  ENGINEERING  CO., 

12th  Floor,  220  Broadway,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

We  have  a  complete  testing  laboratory  at  your  service. 
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The  Grath  Special  Pour  and  Five  Mold  Brick  Press 
for  Dry  or  Semi-Dry  Clay  and  Sand-Lime  Brick. 


THE  6RATH  SPECIAL  BRICE  PRESS 

Most  Powerful  and  Simplest 
Brick  Press  Ever  Built. 

All  Gears  between  Frames,  preventing  all 
side  strain  and  twisting  of  crank  shaft. 

Gives  THREE  Distinct  Pressures,  ex¬ 
pelling  all  air  from  material  pressed. 

Brick  pressed  in  different  places  in  mould. 

SIZES: 

For  Dry  or  Semi-Dry  Clay  For  Sand-Lime 

2,  3,  4  and  5-molds,  2  and  4-molds, 

Capacity,  5,000  per  mold.  Capacity,  4,500  per  mold. 


The  Grath  Special  Hand-Power  Brick  The  Grath  Revolving  Roofing 

Press,  for  Plain  and  Ornamental  Tile  Press. 

Press  Brick.  Strongest  and  Simplest  Made. 

For  Sand-Lime  and  for  Dry  Clay.  For  Plaster  or  Steel  Dies. 


The  Grath  Roofing  Tile  and  Trimming  Press. 
No  Roofing  Tile  Plant 
Complete  Without  This  Press. 

For  Plaster  or  Steel  Dies. 


TUB  GRATH  DOWN-DRAFT  CONTINUOUS  KILN. 

Built  cheaper  in  proportion  than  single  kilns,  and  uses  only  half  the  fuel  and  gives 
better  results  with  less  labor.  Fuel  used,  either  wood,  coal,  producer,  or  natural  gas,  or 
oil.  Can  be  built  in  sections  or  complete  as  desired.  The  Kiln  of  the  Future. 

TUB  GRATH  NBW  FBRFBCT  GRATBUBSS  FURNACB 
is  the  simplest  furnace  ever  invented.  Easy  to  build.  Will  burn  ware  in  less  time, 
with  less  labor,  less  coal,  less  smoke  and  less  clinkering  than  all  other 
furnaces,  and  produces  a  steady  and  continuous  heat  and  better  ware. 
For  up-draft  and  down-draft  kilns. 


Economy  Oil  Burners  for  Atomizing  Fuel  or  Crude  Oil  With 
Steam  or  Air  Pressure. 

BEST  AND  CHEAPEST  MADE. 


Illinois  Supply  &  Construction  Co., 


Lieber’s  Code. 

Cable  Address : 
GRATH,  St.  Louis, 


sx.  louis,  mo. 


Long  Distance 
'Phone, 

Bell,  Main  235. 


FHE:  CL>rrt  t/^ WO  21 


487 


St.  Louis,  Mo.  U.  S.  A. 


Total  Number  of  Machines  Shipped  to  Date,  922. 


For  Any  Kind  of  Clay- 
Wet,  Dry  or  Stony. 


For  the  past  18  years  we  have  been  making  a  study  of 
an  all  around  universally  adapted  clay  disintegrator.  We 
now  have  it  beyond  a  question  of  doubt.  It  is  ready  for 
the  market 

Please  write  the 


5TEAM 


5TEAM 


TheWILLIAMS  Patent 
Double  Adjustable 

Universal  Steam  Jacke 

WET  COAL  and  CLAY  GRINDER. 

WILL  GRIND 

WET  COAL  INTO  POWDER. 
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JOHNSONBURG  VITRIFIED  BRICK  CO 

Johnsonburg,  Penn. 

IS  Brick  and  Block. 

High  Grade  Fire  Brick.  Samples  on  Application. 


PRESTON  BRICK  COMPANY, 

Manufacturer  of 

Vitrified  Shale  Paving  Brick, 

SEWER  AND  HARD  BUILDING  BRICK. 
Hornellsville,  N.  Y. 


SHAWMUT  VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICK  WORKS, 

Shawmut.  Pa.  Alfred  Yates,  Gen.  Mgr. 

Tltilfled  Stale  aqd  Fite  Clay  Paving  Bricks  and  Blocks. 

Burned  in  Yates’  Patent  Kiln. 

Samples  and  Prices  on  Application. 


PAVING 


BUILDING  *  BRICK  AND  BLOCK  *  FOUNDATIOr^LK 

The  Barr  Clay  Co, 

C.  C.  Barr,  Pres.  *  Streator,  III. 


Kushequa  Shale 

VITRIFIED  PAVING  BLOCKS,  GHOGOLATE-RED 
BUILDING  BRICK. 

KUSHEQUA  BRICK  CO.,  Kushequa,  Pa. 


VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICK. 

A  valuable  treatise  on  the  manufacture  and  use  of 
Paving  Brick  up-to-date.  By  H.  A.  Wheeler,  E.  M. 
Mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  $1.00. 

T.  A.  RANDALL  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Indianapolis. 


CLAYS  AND  KAOLINS. 

I  have  .several  varieties  of  clays  and  kaolins  on 
my  land  and  desire  to  correspond  with  parties  inter¬ 
ested  in  such  materials. 

JOHN  N.  ADAMS,  Del  Kio,  Cocke  Co.,  Tenn. 


The  Eastern  Terra-Gotta,  Brick  and  Tile  Go. 

423  Old  South  Bldg.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Dealer  in  Face  Brick,  Fire  Proofing,  Sewer  Pipe,  Flue  Lin¬ 
ings,  and  all  structural  materials  of  clay. 

Prices  and  estimates  on  application. 


New  ion  Brick  a  Paving  do., 

Manufacturers  of 

YITBIFIED  Finn  BRICK, 

Sewer  and  Hard  Building  Brick, 

•  •  •  ALSO  •  •  •  • 

Berlin  Vitrified  Brick  that  Withstands  all  Acids. 


,0.  S.°fFkCEK;.  BUILDING.  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


Do  You  Want  Clay? 

YE  OWN  AND  OPERATE  EXTENSIVE  DE¬ 
POSITS  OF  THE  VERY  BEST  GRADES. 

pipe  Clays,  Tet*t*a  Cotta  Clays,  I^ao* 
lin,  and  pipe  and  moulding  Sands. 

Have  been  in  the  business  for  TWENTY- FOUR 
years,  and  are  prepared  to  meet  every  reasonable  demand. 
Unsurpassed  shipping  facilities.  Prices  and  samples  free. 

The  BLOOMFIELD  CLAY  CO., 

(C.  A.  Bloomfield,  Treas.  and  Manager) 

P  O.  Box  413.  METUCHEN,  N.J. 


J.  G.  BUTLER,  JR.,  CHAS.  M.  CROOK, 

President.  Gen’l  Manager. 

Bessemer  Limestone  Co. 

Youngstown,  Ohio, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

BESSEMER  BLOCK, 

An  unexcelled  repressed  shale  paver. 

Correspondence  solicited. 


STREET  PAVEMENTS 

and  PAVING  MATERIALS. 

A  Manual  of  City  Pavements:  The  Methods  and  Materials  of 
Their  Construction.  For  the  Use  of  Students,  Engi¬ 
neers,  and  City  Officials. 

By  GEORGE  W.  TILLSON,  C.  E., 

President  Brooklyn  Engineers'  Club,  Mem.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  Mem. 
Am.  Soc.  Municipal  Improvements,  and  Prin.  Asst.  Engineer, 
Department  of  Highways,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

8vo.  xii-|-532  pages  ;  60  figures.  Cloth,  $4.00. 

Contents The  History  and  Development  of  Pavements.  Stone, 
Asphalt,  Brick-clays  and  the  Manufacture  of  Paving  Brick. 
Cement,  Cement  Mortar  and  Concrete.  The  Theory  of  Pave¬ 
ments.  Cobble  and  Stone-block  Pavements.  Asphalt  Pave¬ 
ments.  Brick  Pavements.  Wood  Pavements.  Broken-stone 
Pavements.  Plans  and  Specifications.  The  Construction  of 
Street-car  Tracks  in  Paved  Streets.  Width  of  Streets  and  Road¬ 
ways,  Curbs,  Sidewalks,  etc.  Asphalt  Plants. 

The  CLAV-WORKER,  Indianapolis. 
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How  to  Properly  Construct 
BricK  Streets. 

Drop  us  a  postal  and  we  will  send  you  free  of  charge 
a  complete  set  of 

DIKB  C  TIONS. 

TERRE  HAUTE  VITRIFIED  BRICK  CO. 

Successors  to 

TERRE  HAUTE  BRICK  AND  PIPE  CO., 

Terre  Haute,  Ind. 


R.  D.  Culver,  W.  P.  Whitney, 

Pres,  and  Qen’l  Man.  Sec’y  and  Treas. 

The  Wabash  Clay  Co., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  ALL  SHALE 

PAVING  BRICK  BLOCKS. 

Our  leading  brands  are  Poston  Block,  Wabash  Standards, 
“Specials,”  for  crossings  on  macadam  streets,  Gutter  Blocks 
and  Columbian  Sidewalk  Brick. 

Our  material  has  for  years  successfully  stood  the  heaviest 
traffic  of  Indianapolis,  Terre  Haute,  East  St.  Louis  and  dozens  of 
other  large  cities  of  Indiana  and  Illinois.  We  ask  investigation 
and  comparison  by  those  seeking  the  best  paving  material.  Sam¬ 
ples  furnished  on  application. 

Office  and  Works  at  VEEDERSBURG,  IND. 


T.  B.  McAVOY,  JOHN  C.  McAVOY, 

Pres,  and  Treas.  Sec.  and  Gen.  Man. 


Of  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Is  the  largest  and  best  equipped  plant  in  the  blast  for  the 
manufacture  of  Paving  Brick.  All  brick  sold  under  a  guar¬ 
antee.  Correspondence  solicited. 

OFFICE  :  WORKS  : 

1345  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia.  Perkiomen  Junction,  Pa. 


Clinton  Paving 

Brick  Company, 

Manufacturers  of  the  Highest  Quality  of 

Paving  Brick 

Which  are  offered  to  the  municipalities  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  States  under  positive  guarantee  as  to  wearing 
quality.  None  better. 

Prices  and  samples  sent  on  application. 
Correspondence  solicited. 

Office  and  Works:  Clinton,  Ind. 


Western  Brick  Co., 

DANVILLE,  ILL. 

Western  JR avers. 
Impervious  Red  Building 
Brick  Wire  Cut  and  Repressed. 

Capacity,  60,000,000  Yearly. 

F'lY/E  RAILROADS. 


Bricklaying 

By  OWEN  B.  MAGINNIS. 

A  Practical  Book  by  an  Experienced  Workman. 
This  work  represents  the  best  up-to-date  practice. 
100  pages  of  text.  1 50  engravings  illustrating 
clearly  every  important  phase  of  the  work.  Price, 
in  cloth  covers,  by  mail,  $1.50.  Full  table  of  con¬ 
tents  mailed  to  any  address  free.  Write  to 

T.  A.  RANDALL  6  CO., 

Publishers, 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


The  Purington  Paving  Brick  Co., 

of  GALESBURG,  ILLINOIS, 

HAS  the  largest  and  best  equipped  plant  in  the  United  States  for  the  manufacture 
of  Paving  and  Sidewalk  Brick.  The  Galesburg  Paving  Brick  have  a  reputation 
second  to  none,  and  this  Company  points  with  pride  to  its  record  for  quality  of 
material  and  its  methods  of  conducting  its  business. 

Correspondence  respectfully  solicited. 


II 


Why  Choose  “The 

Standard”  Drier? 


Because  “The  Standard”  System  is  adaptable  for  drying-— WITH 
THE  HIGHEST  DEGREE  OF  SUCCESS— every  variety  of  clay 
worth  making  into  brick. 

Because  it  costs  less,  per  thousand,  to  dry  brick  by  “The  Standard” 
method  than  by  any  other — requires  less  labor  and  less  fuel — and  we 
GUARANTEE  satisfactory  results. 

Because  “The  Standard”  Drier  structure  is  of  brick  and  steel,  and 
its  equipment  modern  in  every  particular,  being  constructed  of  the  high¬ 
est  grade  materials  by  skilled  workmen  who  understand -their  business. 


The  above  statements  are  demonstrated  in  detail  in 
our  Catalogue  “R,”  in  which  “The  Standard’’  Natural 
Draft  Steam  Drier  is  exhaustively  described  and  illus¬ 
trated.  Write  for  it  if  you  are  figuring  on  a  new  drier 
or  want  to  change  over  the  system  of  the  one  you  now 
use.  Address  : 


The  Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co., 


Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

REBUILT  BALTIMORE. 


A  Substantial  City  of  Brick  that  has  Risen  from  the  Ashes. 


IS  STATED  on  another  page  in  this  is¬ 
sue,  in  the  official  announcement  of  the 
National  Convention,  the  City  of  Baltimore 
presents  an  object  lesson  in  the  use  of 
brick  and  other  clay  products  which  is 
certainly  most  gratifying  to  those  con¬ 
nected  in  any  way  with  the  clay  business.  Baltimore  is  so 
close  to  Philadelphia,  that  it  is  of  almost  as  much  interest  to 


mass  of  smoldering  ruins  into  a  well-built,  commercial  dis¬ 
trict.  The  newly  erected  buildings  represent  an  investment  of 
many  millions  of  capital  and  an  almost  incomprehensible 
amount  of  labor.  The  rapidity  with  which  this  work  has  been 
accomplished  and  the  character  of  the  buildings  is  an  ever¬ 
lasting  credit  to  the  builders  of  the  city  and  those  who  have 
furnished  the  materials  for  the  work. 

To  brick  manufacturers  particularly,  rebuilt  Baltimore  is 
an  inspiration,  or  ought  to  be,  for  the  products  of  their  kilns 
have  been  used  more  largely  than  any  other  material.  Stand¬ 
ing  at  the  intersection  of  Calvert  and  German  streets,  and 
looking  down  toward  the  water  front  a  little  more  than  two 
blocks  distant,  the  writer  counted  nineteen  new  buildings  fac- 


Eighteen  New  Brick  Buildings  in  Two  Blocks. 


the  members  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.,  as  the  Convention  City 
itself.  Always  an  attractive  city,  rebuilt  Baltimore  has  many 
new  charms,  for  she  has  taken  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
offered  by  the  fire  which  in  February,  1904,  swept  away  a 
large  portion  of  the  older  part  of  the  city  to  straighten  and 
broaden  her  streets  and  thus  thoroughly  modernize  a  section, 
several  blocks  in  widtn  and  a  mile  and  one-half  in  length. 

It  was  a  stupendous  task  which  confronted  the  builders  of 
Baltimore,  a  task  which,  in  the  firfet  few  days  following  the 
awful  disaster,  seemed  well  nigh  impossible,  but  as  soon  as 
they  recovered  from  the  shock,  Baltimoreans  went  bravely  to 
work  and  have  in  a  comparatively  short  time  converted  a 


ing  on  the  one  street.  These  range  from  three  to  ten  stories 
in  height  and  of  the  number  eighteen  were  brick  and  one 
was  stone.  That  is,  it  had  a  stone  front.  This  is  about 
the  way  the  whole  rebuilt  district  will  average.  The  fronts 
of  these  new  buildings  present  almost  every  known  variety  of 
front  brick,  and  it  would  seem  that  every  press  brick  plant 
in  the  land  had  contributed  to  one  or  more  of  these  new 
buildings,  for  no  two  of  them  appear  alike.  Such  an  infi¬ 
nite  variety  of  shades  and  shapes  has  surely  never  been 
seen  before  in  any  one  locality. 

Behind  these  fronts  of  pressed  brick  and  terra  cotta  are 
countless  millions  of  that  best  of  all  building  material,  com- 
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moil  red  brick.  Where  did  the  brick  all  come  from?  This 
is  a  question  that  will  occur  to  the  mind  of  every  clay- 
worker.  Most  of  them  came  from  the  plants  in  and  about 
the  city,  though  some  of  the  millions  came  from  Philadelphia 
and  the  neighboring  cities.  To  be  sure,  large  quantities  of 
brick  taken  from  the  ruins  were  re-used  in  the  new  work, 
these  brick  being  about  the  only  thing  of  any  value  that 
was  taken  from  the  wreckage.  The  walls  all  look  new  and 
clean.  Verily,  the  city*  has  been  purified  by  fire,  and  is  to¬ 
day  more  sanitary  and  more  beautiful  than  ever  before.  In 
this  connection,  it  may  be  said,  in  passing,  that  Baltimore  is 
an  exceptionally  healthy  city,  her  annual  death  rate  being 
less  than  twenty  per  thousand.  That  she  is  a  city  of  many 
attractions  is  attested  by  her  sobriquet,  “The  Monumental 
City.”  She  had  a  splendid  system  of  public  parks  and  pro¬ 
poses  to  spend  a  million  dollars  the  coming  year  in  extending 
and  improving  these  beauty  spots  and  pleasure  grounds. 

Baltimore  will  be  a  very  busy  place  for  several  years  to 


the  first  to  use  the  telegraph,  and  from  that  day  to  this 
she  has  never  been  very  far  behind  in  any  matter  of  real 
importance.  . 

Structurally,  Baltimore  has  always  been  a  brick  city. 
All  about  her,  there  is  an  abundance  of  fine  clay  to  be  had  for 
the  digging,  and  her  manufacturers  have  always  under  nor¬ 
mal  conditions,  been  able  to  supply  the  local  market  with 
good  red  brick  at  a  reasonable  price,  and  usually  have  had  a 
few  left  over  with  which  to  help  out  the  neighboring  towns. 
Visitors  to  the  city  who  enter  her  gates  via  the  B.  &  O.,  will, 
on  leaving  the  train  at  the  Mount  Royal  Station,  think  at 
first  glance  that  Baltimore  is  a  city  of  brick  streets,  for 
the  approach  to  the  station,  itself  a  splendid  brick  structure, 
is  a  broad,  beautiful  paved  brick  driveway,  as  the  reader  may 
judge  from  the  accompanying  view.  But  this  impression 
is  erroneous.  Baltimore  has  not  yet  shown  a  full  appreciation 
of  the  superiority  of  brick  pavements  compared  with  short 
lived  wood  and  asphalt,  or  noisy,  slippery  and  unsanitary 


Factory  and  Workmen  of  the  Champion  Brick  Company,  Mr.  Klein,  Sr.,  at  Head  of  Stairs. 


come,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  city  itself  is 
preparing  to  spend  $10,000,000  on  a  new  sewage  system. 
Perhaps  double  that  amount  will  be  spent  in  modern  docks  for 
the  accommodation  of  her  ever-growing  shipping  interests, 
and  these  docks  will  be  ample  for  the  largest  ocean  going 
vessels.  Baltimore  has  always  been  a  great  port.  Her 
jealous  neighbors  are  wont  to  irreverently  refer  to  her  as 
“Oyster  Town,”  because  of  the  vast  quantities  of  the  suc¬ 
culent  bivalve  that  she  ships  annually,  but  oysters  are  only 
one  of  a  large  number  of  sea  foods  and  supplies  for  which 
Baltimore  is  the  chief  market.  One  frequently  hears  Balti¬ 
more,  and  Philadelphia,  too,  they  are  really  sister  cities, 
referred  to  as  slow  towns,  but  such  statements  are  really 
irrelevant,  do  not  apply  in  the  least  to  either  city,  as  those 
who  attend  the  National  Convention  in  February  next  will 
find.  It  is  worth  remembering  in  this  connection  that  Balti¬ 
more  is  the  chief  terminal  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad 
which  was  the  first  steam  railroad  built  in  America  and  was 


granite.  But  with  a  few  examples  like  the  approach  to  Mount 
Royal  Station,  her  tax-payers  will  ere  long  be  open  to  argu¬ 
ment  and  conviction. 

The  Plant  of  the  Champion  Brick  Co. 

In  company  with  the  redoubtable  Albert  D.  Klein,  of  J., 
I  visited  the  plant  of  the  Champion  Brick  Company,  of  which 
his  father,  Jacob  Klein,  is  president,  and  found  the  latter, 
though  now  in  his  sixty-second  year,  actively  superintending 
the  running  of  the  works.  Mr.  Klein,  senior,  is  one  of  Balti¬ 
more’s  pioneer  brickmakers  and  has  been  identified  with  the 
brick  business  all  his  life.  Early  in  the  game,  he  made  brick 
by  hand,  then  adopted  the  soft  mud  process,  and  now  has 
a  thoroughly  up-to-date  building  brick  plant,  equipped  with 
both  soft  mud  and  stiff  clay  machinery.  It  is  located  five 
miles  from  Baltimore,  near  a  little  villa  called  Rosedale. 
Here  they  have  one  hundred  acres  of  tough,  sticky  red  burn¬ 
ing  clay,  the  main  body  of  which  lies  some  forty  feet  above 
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the  level  of  the  railroad,  with  which  they  are  connected  by  a 
switch,  and  which  is  one  hundred  feet,  or  more,  in  depth,  all 
good  clay. 

The  daily  capacity  of  the  plant  is  100,000  brick.  The 
clay  is  dug  with  a  Thew  Steam  shovel,  and  hauled  in  carts 
to  dry  pans.  Mr.  Kline  has  devised  a  means  of  controlling 
the  movement  of  the  clay  in  the  pans  which  has  proven 
very  advantageous.  From  the  pans  the  clay  goes  to  either 
a  New  Haven  soft  mud  machine,  or  to  an  American  stiff 
clay  two-stream  end-cut  machine.  The  brick  from  the  latter 
are  scored  on  the  side  so  as  to  facilitate  laying  them  in  wall. 
They  are  vitrified  and  non-absorbent,  so  mortar  does  not  ad¬ 
here  to  them  as  readily  as  to  a  porous  brick.  From  the 
machine,  the  brick  are  taken  on  cars  to  a  dryer  heated 
by  waste  heat  from  cooling  kilns.  Sometimes,  in  the  summer 
time,  the  cars  are  run  on  a  track  besides  the  dryer  and  dried 
in  the  open  air.  They  have  two  kinds  of  kilns,  the  Haigh 
continuous  kiln  and  four  common  clamps,  each  with  a 


members  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  Albert  D.  Klein,  of  J.,  devotes 
his  time  and  talents,  and  they  are  many,  to  the  selling  end 
of  the  business,  for  which  he  has  a  happy  faculty.  He  re¬ 
presents  a  number  of  pressed  brick  firms  and  has  furnished 
a  large  percent  of  the  front  brick  that  have  been  used  in 
Baltimore  of  late  years.  The  visiting  brickmaker  who  fails 
to  see  Albert  Klein  misses  a  treat  in  more  ways  than  one. 

The  Baltimore  Brick  Co’s.  Plants. 

In  1899,  twenty  odd  brickmaking  plants  in  and  about 
Baltimore  were  purchased  by  the  Baltimore  Brick  Company. 
Of  these  a  number  have  been  dismantled,  as  clay  or  equip¬ 
ment  became  exhausted,  others  “laid  by”  temporarily,  and 
those,  numbering  in  all  nine  at  the  present  time,  most  de¬ 
sirably  situated  have  been  enlarged  and  newly  equipped  with 
a  view  of  securing  thq  largest  daily  output  at  the  minimum 
of  expense.  I  visited  a  number  of  these  plants  with  Mr. 
Samuel  R.  Busey,  the  vice-president  and  general  manager, 


General  View  of  the  Champion  Brick  Company’s  Works,  and  the  Water  Reservoir. 


capacity  of  275,000.  The  waste  heat  is  taken  from  the  latter 
as  well  as  from  the  continuous  kiln,  the  heat  being  drawn 
from  the  bottom  through  underground  flues.  One  peculiar 
feature  of  the  plant  is  the  location  of  the  fans,  which  are 
placed  beneath  the  floor  of  the  dryer,  an  excavation  having 
been  made  for  this  purpose.  The  tendency  of  the  heat  to 
move  upward  makes  this  plan,  Mr.  Klein  thinks,  peculiarly 
effective. 

The  continuous  kiln  has  sixteen  chambers,  each  with 
a  capacity  of  28,000  brick,  and  is  fired  from  the  sides  and 
top,  both.  Mr.  Klein  is  especially  proud  of  the  stack  built  for 
this  kiln  and  it  is  a  beauty,  being  155  feet  in  height,  with  an 
outside  diameter  at  the  base  of  twenty-three  feet.  The  product 
of  the  plant  is  marked  by  rail,  about  fifty  per  cent,  of  the 
output  being  used  by  the  Government  at  Annapolis,  from 
which  it  can  be  judged  that  the  brick  are  first-class  in 
quality.  The  plant  is  well  worthy  of  careful  inspection  and 
visiting  brickmakers  are  always  welcome,  and  especially 


and  saw  an  abundance  of  evidence  that  he  is  the  right  man 
in  the  right  place.  The  plants  are  tidy  and  well  equipped 
in  every  way.  The  total  present  yearly  capacity  of  the  plants 
being  operated  is  125,000,000,  common  builders,  and  these  are 
made  between  April  15th  and  November  15th.  They  also 
make  about,  1,000,000  repressed,  and  hand  molded  brick  and 
3,000,000  sand-molded  brick  which  are  sold  for  fronts  at  an 
average  price  of  about  $20.00.  Some  of  them  bring  as  much 
as  $40.00,  taking  preference  in  the  market  over  pressed 
brick.  The  average  price  for  common  brick  during  the  past 
year  has  been  a  little  under  $0.00. 

At  some  of  the  plants,  they  still  use  the  old  style  temper¬ 
ing  wheels,  driven  by  steam  power.  The  soft  mud  brick  are 
made  on  Martin  machines,  and  as  a  rule  dryed  on  the  open 
yard.  Their  stiff  mud  yards  are  equipped  throughout  with 
Chambers  machinery,  tne  clay  being  run  through  granulators, 
then  carried  by  belt  elevators  to  disintegrators  beneath  which 
are  the  auger  machines.  The  latter  brick  are  placed  in  iron 
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cars  and  dried  in  a  Sharer  furnace  heated  dryer.  All  the 
brick  are  burned  in  common  up-draft  kilns  with  coal.  Mr. 
Busey  and  the  President  of  the  Company,  Mr.  Charles  F. 
Macklin,  are  both  members  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.,  and  are 
always  pleased  to  extend  the  glad  hand  to  fellow  clay- 
workers. 

There  are  other  clayworking  plants  well  worth  visiting  in 
and  about  Baltimore,  of  which  I  hope  to  tell  anon.  T.  F.  S. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

BRICK  CONSTRUCTION  NEWS  IN  NEW  YORK. 


TILL  NO  DECREASE  in  the  activity  of 
the  brick  market.  Prices  remain  high 
and  the  tendency  is  upward  rather  than 
downward.  The  closing  of  navigation, 
which  by  the  ordinary  run  of  things 
should  come  before  many  weeks,  will 
bring  about  an  increase  in  present 
prices.  Quotations  are  around  $7.50  for  common  brick  and 
it  is  practically  impossible  to  get  stock,  even  at  that  figure. 
The  market  takes  everything  offered  and  everything  avail¬ 
able  before  it  is  fairly  cold.  And  still  the  demand  increases. 
Building  operations,  aggregating  millions  of  dollars  in  value, 
semi-public  construction  work  which  will  cost  millions  of 
dollars  more  are  projected,  and  all  will  require  vast  quanti¬ 
ties  of  brick  to  carry  them  along.  All  of  which  is  extremely 
favorable  for  the  brickmaker  and  will  result  in  sundry  in¬ 
creases  in  his  bank  account. 

A  leading  brick  maker  of  the  East  said  in  the  course  of 
a  talk  with  the  writer  a  few  days  ago  that  the  past  season, 
or  the  one  which  is  now  closing,  has  been  the  most  profit¬ 
able  he  has  ever  known.  He  said  that  he  has  made  good, 
much  of  his  loss  incurred  during  previous  seasons  and  further 
he  declared  that  one  year  more  as  good  as  this  has  been 
will  put  him  on  easy  street.  Some  manufacturers  are  re¬ 
ported  to  have  made  as  much  as  $50,000  this  year.  And  no 
one  will  envy  them  their  good  fortune.  They  have  had  their 
own  troubles  long  enough.  And  as  has  been  heretofore  re¬ 
marked  the  outlook  for  next  season  is  even  more  promising 
than  the  one  just  closed.  The  operations  which  will  require 
brick  are  larger  and  there  are  more  of  them.  They  will  be 
the  most  important  projected  in  the  East  in  years. 

A  trip  up  the  Hudson  river  showed  that  every  yard  has 
been  operated  to  its  fullest  capacity  far  past  the  time  when 
they  ordinarily  close.  To  be  sure  October  has  been  the 
finest  month  of  the  year  for  making  brick.  It  has  been  warm 
as  summer,  and  with  almost  an  entire  absence  of  rain.  No 
sharp  showers  such  as  ruined  so  many  brick  last  year. 
Everything  has  been  sunny  and  delightful,  making  an  ideal 
season  for  drying  and  burning.  The  Hudson  river  yards; 
are  burning  sheds  full  now  and  are  preparing  other  sheds  full 
for  the  last  burning  of  the  year,  or  what  will  probably  be 
the  last  burning  of  the  year.  It  isn’t  likely  that  they  will 
get  still  another,  for,  in  the  absence  of  cold  weather,  when 
it  does  come  it  will  come  fircely.  The  season  is  closing  all 
along  the  Hudson  as  prosperously  as  it  has  been  all  the  year. 
There  is  a  good  demand  for  the  brick  already  made  and  those 
now  in  process  of  making  will  be  snapped  up  as  quick  as 
they  are  ready.  It  is  difficult  to  get  transportation  fast 
enough  to  satisfy  the  demand.  It  is  said  that  should  next 
year  open  as  prosperously  as  this  one  is  closing  there  will 
be  a  general  movement  to  erect  additions,  or  even  new  yards 
and  that  the  business  will  be  developed  all  along  the  line. 
The  prosperity  of  a  single  year  has  enabled  several  to  re¬ 
coup  all  the  losses  they  have  sustained  in  the  lean  years 
which  have  preceded  this  fat  one. 

The  Hudson  yards  have  heavy  contracts  for  brick  for  con¬ 
struction  work  in  New  York.  In  fact,  the  bulk  of  the  larger 
contracts  for  supplying  brick  of  various  grades,  are  held 
along  the  Hudson  river.  It  requires  a  large  fleet  of  schooners 


and  numerous  canal  boats  and  barges  to  convey  the  brick 
down  the  stream.  It  is  not  unusual  to  see  a  tow  of  a  dozen 
or  more  canal  boats  all  bound  for  the  same  destination.  As 
many  as  twenty  are  some  times  carried  by  one  tug  boat. 
This  is  all  very  gratifying  and  indicates  in  some  degree  to 
what  extent  the  brick  industry  is  growing  along  the  Hudson 
river. 

The  Hackensack  teritory  is  in  the  same  condition.  Pros¬ 
perity  with  a  big  gold  halo  has  followed  all  the  manufacturers 
in  that  particular  region  this  year.  Orders  have  been 
numerous  and  large  enough  to  take  the  entire  product  of 
the  yards  as  fast  as  they  were  finished.  Every  yard  has  its 
burning  shed  in  full  operation  now,  and  further  supplies  are 
ready  for  burning  as  soon  as  the  present  batches  are  out  of 
the  way.  Schooners  are  busy,  and  there  are  enough  of  them 
to  make  serious  trouble  for  the  railroads  which  cross  the 


Rebuilt  Baltimore — (.1)  Klein’s  Clay  Bank.  (2)  The  Brick 
Paved  Approach  to  the  B.  &  O.  Mount  Royal  Station. 

Hackensack  river  because  of  the  open  draw  bridges.  Com¬ 
muters  have  no  particular  use  for  brick  schooners  when  they 
are  in  a  hurry  to  get  across  the  river  to  New  York  and  a  slow 
sailing  schooner  is  directly  in  the  way.  But  however  that  may 
be,  the  Hackensack  river  brick  manufacturer  can  afford  to 
laugh  at  the  wailings  of  the  commuter.  He  is  making  a  good 
profit  on  his  business  this  year,  which  is  more  than  he  has 
done  for  several  years  previously.  When  asked  regarding 
the  outlook  for  next  season  a  prominent  manufacturer  de¬ 
clared  that  it  is  even  better  than  it  was  at  the  opening  of  the 
season  this  year.  And  what  is  better,  there  has  been  no 
rain  wrought  by  floods  or  unexpected  cold  weather  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  full  development  of  the  business  during  October. 
It  has  been  warm  as  June,  dry  and  sunny.  This  will  help 
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the  quality  of  the  brick  on  the  yards.  And  next  season  it 
will  tell  at  the  opening  in  higher  prices. 

The  potters  have  adopted  their  wage  scale  for  two  years 
from  October,  1905.  It  is  virtually  the  old  scale  with,  here 
and  there  minor  modifications.  And  it  is  said  that  both 
sides  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  it,  which  is  a  point  worth 
remembering.  Heretofore  there  has  been  more  or  less  fric¬ 
tion  and  discord,  even  after  the  scale  was  finally  adopted. 
Now  they  declare  that  everything  is  harmonious.  The  men 
asked  for  some  increases  in  wages.  The  employers  asked 
for  some  reductions.  It  was  about  an  even  thing.  Employes 
are  paid  from  $1.50  to  $8.00  a  day.  Some  do  piece  work  and 
some  are  paid  by  the  day.  Different  potteries  have  their  own 
methods  of  attending  to  these  details.  The  new  scale  oc¬ 
cupied  forty  typewritten  pages  of  manuscript,  and  the  man 
who  interprets  it  has  a  gigantic  task  before  him.  According 


Rebuilt  Baltimore — (1)  Factory  of  one  of  the  Baltimore 
Brick  Company’s  Plants.  (2)  The  Clay  Conveyor. 

to  the  agreement  each  employer  and  each  employe  is  en¬ 
titled  to  a  copy.  There  was  really  no  increase  in  wages. 
The  present  scale  is  substantially  the  same  as  that  which  has 
prevailed  for  two  years. 

A  new  incorporation  is  the  Christopher  Brick  Cleaning 
Machine  Company,  whose  headquarters  are  at  32  Morris 
street,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.  The  objects  of  the  company  are  to 
manufacture  brick  cleaning  machines,  tools  implements, .etc.; 
capital  stock,  $250,000.  Incorporators:  T.  Franklin,  Bernard 
B.  Neal,  Joseph  W.  Scott,  Max  T.  Christopher.  No  detailed 
information  regarding  the  establishment  of  a  plant  has  been 
given  out. 

The  Westellar  Terra  Cotta  Company  has  taken  a  twenty 
year  lease  of  the  brick  works  at  Sylvester,  N.  S.,  with  the 


option  of  purchasing  at  a  price  at  the  end  of  six  years.  The 
plant  has  been  operated  until  now  by  the  Stellarton  Brick 
and  Tile  Company.  The  new  proprietors  will  make  extensive 
alterations  and  improvements  and  will  manufacture  pressed 
and  facing  bricks  as  well  as  the  more  common  varieties.  A 
new  kiln  for  the  making  of  pressed  brick  is  to  be  constructed 
under  the  direction  of  R.  P.  Brown,  an  experienced  construc¬ 
tor  of  such  works.  The  first  shed  will  be  40  x  100  feet  and  it 
is  hoped  to  get  things  in  readiness  for  the  first  burning  early 
in  November. 

A  good  deal  of  a  rumpus  has  been  kicked  up  over  the  alle¬ 
gation  that  tile  makers,  members  of  the  Tile,  Grate  and 
Mantel  Association,  have  been  importing  alien  labor  for 
operating  their  plants.  Warrants  were  issued  for  eleven 
of  them  by  United  States  Commissioner  Ridgway  and  they 
gave  bail  in  the  sum  of  $2,500  each  for  appearance  at  the 
United  States  Court.  The  offense  charged  is  that  the  men, 
members  of  an  association  of  employers,  have  conspired  to 
evade  the  immigration  laws  and  have  imported  foreign  labor, 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States.  These  gentle¬ 
men  were  mistaken  in  supposing  that  they  could  be  con¬ 
sidered  guiltless,  even  though  they  did  bring  alien  labor 
from  abroad,  the  same  as  the  beef  trust  and  other  similar 
trusts  are  considered  innocent,  no  matter  what  they  do. 
It  all  depends  upon  how  the  thing  is  done  and  who  does  it. 
It  is  assumed  that  labor  unions  are  at  the  bottom  of  this 
charge,  though  it  is  impossible  to  see  why  these  gentlemen 
should  be  subjected  to  any  such  charge.  There  isn’t  the 
slightest  ground  for  it  and  they  have  never  done  anything 
which  would  tend  to  make  people  think  they  have  imported 
labor.  There  is  plenty  of  it  to  be  had  in  the  United  States. 
Foreign  nations  need  not  contribute. 

The  consolidation  of  potteries  of  the  United  States,  which 
control  the  output  of  the  table  ware  and  china  is  assured.  The 
capitalization  will  be  $40,000,000,  $25,000,000  of  which  will 
be  in  seven  per  cent,  cumulative  preferred  stock  and  $15,000,- 
000  in  common  stock.  For  each  share  represented  in  the 
stock  taken  by  the  proprietors  of  potteries  entering  the  deal, 
$10.00  in  cash  and  one  share  each  of  the  new  preferred  and 
common  stock  will  be  given.  The  work  of  consolidation  was 
begun  in  January  last,  with  Newton  Jackson  of  Philadelphia 
as  promoter.  He  has  a  number  of  leading  Philadelphia  capi¬ 
talists  back  of  him.  It  is  not  known  just  what  financial  in¬ 
terests  are  behind  the  venture,  but  it  is  understood  that  they 
are  sufficiently  strong  to  guarantee  success  and  solidity. 
The  Homer  Laughlin  China  Company,  of  East  Liverpool,  ob¬ 
jected  to  consolidation,  the  Sebrings  of  Sebring,  Ohio, 
Knowles,  Taylor  &  Knowles  Company,  of  East  Liverpool, 
the  largest  pottery  in  the  world,  for  a  long  time  refused  to 
go  in.  Charles  W.  Franzheim,  president  of  the  Wheeling 
Potteries  Company,  of  Wheeling  W.  Va.,  was  enthusiastic  in 
favor  of  the  scheme.  He  has  under  his  direction  four  plants 
valued  at  $1,000,000. 

Though  the  consolidation  is  practically  complete  there 
will  be  great  opposition.  Some  of  the  strongest  objectors  say 
that  with  only  a  few  small  potters  outside  the  combination 
success  will  be  impossible.  The  total  output  is  about  $12,- 
500,000,  and  the  success  of  each  individual  pottery  depends, 
in  a  large  degree,  upon  the  brains  and  originality  of  the 
owner  and  operator.  Anything  which  tends  to  reduce  this 
deficiency  by  making  each  individual  subject  to  a  general 
head,  will,  it  is  said,  work  injury  to  the  business  and  event¬ 
ually  reduce  it  far  below  the  level  it  has  reached.  It  is 
claimed  by  even  the  friends  of  the  scheme  that  it  will  be 
impossible  to  secure  as  many  varied  designs  each  year  as 
have  been  turned  out  under  the  individual  system.  It  is  an 
experiment  which  will  be  watched  with  great  interest  by  pot¬ 
ters  and  by  promoters.  If  there  is  a  trade  anywhere  in  the 
world  in  which  individualism  is  required  it  is  in  pottery  mak¬ 
ing  and  apparently  this  movement  has  rendered  individual 
action  in  designing  and  decoration  impossible.  Whether  the 
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industry  has  been  killed  by  this  action  is  uncertain,  but  there 
are  those  who  think  it  has  been  seriously  injured. 

The  immense  public  and  semi-public  works  projected  in 
and  about  New  York  City  aggregate  something  like  $500,- 
000,000  of  dollars.  There  are  more  than  twenty  miles  of 
subways  already  under  consideration  and  the  traffic  is  grow¬ 
ing  faster  than  the  means  of  taking  care  of  it  does.  When 
the  present  subway  was  opened  there  was  traffic  enough  to 
take  entire  possession  of  it.  No  room  for  elasticity  was  left. 


Rebuilt  Baltimore — (1)  The  Clay  Bank.  (2)  The  Movable 
Tramway  to  Permit  the  Passage  of  Teams.  (3) 
Lower  Part  of  Tramway. 


The  population  increased  enough  during  the  time  the  subway 
was  in  process  of  construction  to  more  than  utilize  every 
available  seat  when  the  cars  were  finally  running;  and  the 
same  results  will  follow  the  opening  of  others.  New  York 
is  growing  so  rapidly,  not  only  as  a  business  center,  but  in 
population,  and  the  business  part  of  the  city  is  crowded  into 
such  a  small  area  that  congestion  is  bound  to  follow  the 
inevitable  rush  to  get  to  work  in  the  morning  or  to  get 
home  at  night.  It  is  impossible  to  construct  these  great 


engineering  works  fast  enough  to  care  for  the  overflow. 
They  will  more  than  make  good  every  contingency  that  can 
arise.  Transportation  facilities  will  be  a  profitable  invest¬ 
ment  in  and  about  New  York  for  a  long  time  to  come.  Brick 
manufacturers  can  contemplate  the  projected  subways  with 
equanimity.  They  will  mean  a  consumptive  outlet  for  a  vast 
quantity  of  brick  and  also  of  clay  conduit  pipe  to  carry  the 
electric  current.  It  will  mean  a  great  demand  in  the  vicinity 
of  New  York  for  years  to  come,  and  will,  eventually,  be  the 
difference  between  success  and  failure  for  many  brick  men, 
whose  product  can  be  taken  to  New  York  without  much 
expense.  Burton. 

Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

NORTHERN  OHIO  BRICK  AND  BUILDING  NEWS. 


COLLINGWOOD  Brick  Company  recently 
purchased  a  new  site  for  the  location  of  a 
plant  which  will  have  nearly  double  the 
capacity  of  the  present  factory.  While  the 
concern  now  has  the  largest  brick  plant  in 
Toledo,  the  new  plant  will  give  the  com¬ 
pany  the  distinction  of  having  the  largest 
plant  to  be  found  in  this  section  of  the 
country.  The  new  site  contains  40  acres, 
and  is  located  at  the  intersection  of  Stickney.  avenue  and  the 
Michigan  Central  railroad.  As  the  company  has  enough  clay 
at  the  old  plant  to  keep  it  going  next  season,  half  of  the 
new  plant  will  be  erected  this  winter  and  the  other  portion 
one  year  hence.  Work  on  the  erection  of  the  new  plant  will 
begin  at  once  so  that  it  may  be  ready  for  operation  next 
spring,  thus  giving  the  concern  the  output  of  the  old  and  half 
of  the  new  plant  during  the  coming  season.  The  new  site  is 
productive  of  a  very  excellent  clay  deposit.  The  new  plant, 
when  completed,  will  have  a  capacity  of  from  20  to  25  mil¬ 
lion  bricks  a  season,  as  compared  with  about  15  millions  at 
the  present  plant.  The  machinery  has  not  yet  been  ordered, 
but  nothing  but  new  and  modern  machinery  will  be  installed. 
W.  A.  Howell,  secretary  of  the  company,  stated  that  the 
increased  capacity  of  the  new  plant  upon  completion  would 
suffice  to  supply  the  increasing  building  demand  for  years 
to  come.  An  artificial  dryer  will  also  be  a  feature  of  the 
new  plant,  which  will  be  kept  running  the  entire  year. 

John  B.  Fox  &  Co.  have  also  decided  to  enlarge  their 
Lagrange  street  plant.  A  Hercules  outfit  of  machinery  has 
already  been  ordered.  The  sheds  and  rack  capacities  will  be 
enlarged.  The  capacity  of  the  plant  will  be  increased  from 
20,000  to  30,000  bricks  daily. 

The  Northern  Brick  Co.,  which  opened  a  new  plant  out 
Navarre  avenue  a  little  over  a  year  ago,  has  also  decided  to 
add  some  new  machinery  for  the  next  season,  and  extend 
the  sheds  and  rack  space,  thus  increasing  the  daily  capacity 
of  the  plant  from  25,000  to  30,000  bricks. 

That  brick  trade  in  and  about  Toledo  has  been  much 
better  this  fall  than  it  was  earlier  in  the  season  is  evidenced 
by  the  increase  which  was  made  recently  in  the  prices  of 
building  and  foundation  brick.  The  change  went  into  effect 
October  15,  the  quotations  being  as  follows:  $7.00  instead 
of  $6.50  for  common  or  building  brick;  $7.50  instead  of  $7.25 
for  hard  or  foundation  brick;  $7.75  for  sewer  and  paving 
brick;  $8.75  for  face  brick;  $9.5Q  for  round  corner  brick. 
A  discount  of  25  per  cent,  is  allowed  for  cash  or  settlement 
of  accounts  by  the  10th  of  the  following  month  after  the 
time  of  purchase.  The  above  prices  are  being  held  to  by 
the  nine  plants  belonging  to  the  Toledo  Brick  Supply  Co., 
and  the  two  independent  plants.  The  Toledo  Workhouse 
makes  some  difference  in  quotations,  only  in  two  instances, 
however,  sewer  brick  being  quoted  at  25  cents  higher  and 
face  brick  at  50  cents  under  the  prices  quoted  above. 

According  to  the  reports  received  from  the  twelve  con¬ 
cerns  in  Toledo,  the  total  production  of  bricks  for  the  season 
is  about  50,000,000.  Of  this  number,  the  two  independent 
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plants  made  about  6,000,000,  and  the  Toledo  Workhouse 
1,631,000.  The  total  production  is  just  about  9,000,000  short 
of  the  total  production  of  a  year  ago.  The  stock  on  hand 
last  spring  before  the  plants  were  set  in  operation  was  some 
over  12,000,000,  while  now  the  surplus  stock  is  about  18,000,- 
000.  This  latter  amount  is  much  less  than  a  year  ago  this 
time.  And  all  of  this  present  •  surplus  is  expected  to  go 
before  next  spring,  much  of  it  already  being  contracted  for. 
Some  of  the  stocks  are  expected  to  be  entirely  depleted  by 
the  first  of  the  year.  Only  one  concern  reported  having  pro¬ 
duced  more  bricks  this  season  than  during  1904;  Frank 
Gorman,  of  the  Kohler  Brick  Co.,  stating  that  his  plant  had 
produced  a  million  more  this  season.  The  plant  at  the  To¬ 
ledo  Workhouse  is  cleared  of  all  marketable  brick,  but  one 
kiln  of  about  250,000  brick  is  now  being  burned.  This  will 
be  the  last  marketing  of  that  institution’s  run,  the  total  pro¬ 
duction  for  the  season  being  about  200,000  short  of  the  1904 
run. 

“With  the  buildings  yet  to  be  completed,  and  with  others 
yet  to  be  begun  this  fall,  the  brick  situation  is  far  better 
than  it  was  a  year  ago,”  said  W.  O.  Dakin,  secretary  of  the 
Toledo  Brick  Supply  Co.  “Within  the  next  couple  months, 
the  city  yards  will  get  rid  of  the  greater  portion  of  the 
stock  on  hand,  and  the  stock,  if  any,  on  hand  next  spring 
will  be  far  under  stocks  on  hand  last  spring.  While  there 
have  been  no  strikes,  the  local  brick  concerns  have  had 
much  trouble  in  getting  enough  men  necessary  to  operate 
the  various  plants.  And  in  the  erection  of  buildings,  brick¬ 
layers  have  been  scarce  all  season.” 

Assistant  Building  Inspector  Ames  said  that  each  permit 
issued  from  -his  office  carried  just  about  one  half  what  a 
building  really  should  be  estimated  to  cost.  So  in  the  case 
of  the  one  hundred  permits  issued  during  October,  on  which 
a  total  valuation  of  a  little  better  than  a  quarter  million 
dollars  was  placed,  the  real  valuation  would  total  over  a 
half  million  dollars.  The  total  valuation  as  shown  by  the 
permits,  is  about  $80,000  in  excess  of  October  of  1904.  The 
biggest  permit  taken  out  during  the  past  couple  weeks  was 
by  the  Simmons  Hardware  Co.,  who  have  already  begun 
the  erection  of  a  seven-story  building.  The  structure  will  be 
built  of  brick,  steel  and  concrete,  will  be  145  feet  long  and 
120  feet  wide.  This  building  is  expected  to  be  ready  for 
occupancy  by  New  Year’s  and  is  one  of  the  big  jobs  which 
Mr.  Dakin  has  reference  to  as  having  yet  to  be  completed 
and  which  will  require  several  million  bricks.  The  remainder 
of  the  permits  carry  valuations  under  $20,000,  the  great  ma¬ 
jority  being  for  residences.  But,  the  city  building  inspector 
has  a  “bunch”  of  plans  filed  away  for  which  no  permits  have 
been  issued.  Some  of  these  are  for  big  structures,  which 
have  already  been  begun,  and  permits  are  expected  to  be 
issued  within  the  next  couple  weeks,  when  valuations  will 
be  placed  on  the  structures. 

“Business  is  so  much  improved  this  fall,  that  it  has  more 
than  made  up  for  the  dull  summer  season,”  said  Irving  E. 
Macomber,  of  A.  E.  Macomber  &  Co.  “We  expect  to  clean 
up  our  stock  by  spring.” 

W.  A.  Howell — “Business  for  October  was  better  than 
it  was  in  September,  also  far  greater  improved  over  October 
a  year  ago.” 

Herbert  J.  Ellis — “The  fact  that  only  one  apprentice  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  every  sixteen  brick-layers  has  been  a  discouraging 
feature  of  the  business  during  the  season,  as  experienced 
bricklayers  have  been  scarce  all  season.” 

“Our  production  of  brick  fon  the  season  is  about  800,000 
short  of  last  year,”  said  R.  W.  Clarke,  of  Spear  &  Clarke. 
“The  season  was  a  short  one,  in  view  of  the  influential  con- 
ditions  that  existed  last  spring.  For  instance,  there  were 
the  large  stocks  left  over  from  the  season  of  1904  and  build¬ 
ing  operations  were  very  slow  in  getting  started.  I  estimate 
that  the  stock  of  brick  we  now  have  on  hand  will  be  very 
nearly  depleted  within  the  next  several  weeks,  as  there  are 


quite  a  number  of  buildings  yet  to  be  completed  and  others 
to  be  started  and  completed  by  the  first  of  the  year.  In  my 
opinion,  there  will  be  very  little  stock  carried  over  by  any 
of  the  Toledo  plants,  so  that  when  building  operations  open 
up  next  spring,  the  plants  will  have  to  be  in  operation  just 
as  soon  as  the  weather  conditions  will  permit.  And  there 
will  not  be  that  surplus  of  brick  to  get  rid  of  before  the 
plants  can  be  started  as  in  the  case  of  this  last  spring.” 

“Business  this  fall  has  gone  beyond  my  former  expecta- 


Rebuilt  Baltimore — (1)  Baltimore  Brick  Co.’s  Dryer  Sheds  of 
Yard  13.  (2)  Conveying  Green  Brick  Dryer  to  Kiln. 

(3)  Portion  of  Machine  House. 

tlons,”  said  F.  E.  Tracy,  “and  there  is  less  stock  on  hand 
now  than  there  was  a  year  ago.  No,  sir,  we  don’t  expect  to 
have  any  brick  of  this  season  on  hand  next  spring.” 

“Business  is  good,  both  inside  and  outside,”  said  L.  P. 
Madson,  of  the  Findlay  Hydraulic  Pressed  Brick  Co.  “The 
greatest  difficulty  we  have  been  and  are  having  is  in  getting 
cars  to  make  our  shipments.  The  scarcity  of  railroad  cars  is 
very  detrimental  to  the  brick  business  just  at  this  time  of 
the  year  when  there  is  a  general  hustle  to  get  buildings  com¬ 
pleted  before  the  severe  winter  weather  sets  in.” 
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Frank  Gorman,  of  the  Kohler  Brick  Co.,  had  the  following 
to  say:  “Brick  business  is  fine.  When  spring  comes,  we 
will  be  cleaned  up  on  this  season’s  stock.  In  this  respect  we 
will  be  better  situated  than  last  spring.” 

“Business  for  the  season  has  been  exceptionally  fine,” 
said  Warren  Boice,  of  the  Northern  Brick  Company.  “In 
fact,  it  has  overreached  my  former  expectations.  The 
capacity  of  the  plant  will  be  increased  for  next  season.” 

Harry  R.  Fox,  manager  for  John  H.  Fox  &  Co.,  said 
that  his  plant  during  the  season  had  produced  just  about 
half  enough  brick  to  supply  the  trade.  He  said  that  last 
spring  there  was  not  a  solitary  bit  of  brick  stock  on  hand, 
and  that  the  concern  would  have  no  stock  to  carry  over 
to  next  spring.  We  have  decided  to  increase  our  capacity 
for  next  season.” 

H.  C.  Ellis,  in  company  with  his  two  daughters,  re¬ 
cently  left  for  Arizona  in  quest  of  a  better  climate  for 
his  health.  They  will  spend  the  winter  in  that  part  of  the 
country. 

The  Norwood  Engineering  Company,  of  Florence,  Mass., 
has  been  awarded  the  contract  for  the  erection  of  a  new 
Alteration  plant  for  Toledo  at  $483,327.  Two  buildings, 
one  270  x  58,  the  other  174  x  50,  will  be  built  in  the  form  of 
a  T.  Mechanical  Alteration  is  the  method  to  be  used.  A. 


House  building,  the  most  prominent  hotel  building  in  the 
city,  have  authorized  plans  drawn  for  a  new  ten-story  hotel 
building  to  contain  300  rooms  and  cost  $700,000.  The 
present  Boody  House  now  occupies  the  full  space  of  the 
lot,  which  is  120  fet  wide  and  180  feet  long. 

Toledo  is  still  Aat  crazy.  The  National  Realty  Com¬ 
pand  has  decided  to  erect  a  new  Aat  building  to  cost 
$100,000  at  the  corner  of  Horton  and  Prescott  streets.  In 
making  the  rounds  of  the  architects,  one  is  somewhat  over¬ 
whelmed  by  the  number  of  Aat  buildings,  which  are  in 
contemplation.  Quite  a  large  number  are  planned  to  cost 
$10,000,  others  more.  State  Fire  Marshall  Hollenbeck  has 
decided  to  erect  a  three-story,  brick  Aat  building,  to  cost 
$25,000,  at  the  corner  of  Madison  avenue  and  Sixteenth 
street. 

And  there  are  a  few  other  important  commercial  build¬ 
ings  which  are  sure  to  go  up  during  the  coming  season. 
The  Commercial  Savings  Bank  Company  has  decided  to 
erect  a  Ane,  three-story  brick  block  at  the  corner  of  Second 
and  Main  streets,  the  building  to  be  erected  next  spring. 

And  the  Commonwealth  Building  Company  has  got  as  far 
as  an  armored  concrete  foundation  of  a  new  building  to  be 
erected  at  the  corner  of  Superior  and  Jefferson,  the  only 
thing  keeping  the  concern  from  going  on  is  the  uncertainty 


Rebuilt  Baltimore— (1)  One  of  the  Few  Buildings  That  Went  Through  the  Fire  Unscathed.  Red  Brick  and 
Terra  Cotta.  (2)  All  That  is  Left  of  a  Concrete  Steel  Re-inforced  Building. 


Bentley  &  Sons,  of  Toledo,  are  associated  with  the  Norwood 
concern,  their  share  of  the  contract  being  $370,000  to  do 
the  concrete  and  general  construction  work.  The  plant  is 
to  be  completed  by  the  spring  of  1907.  Three  conduits, 
which  will  have  a  total  of  something  like  13,000  feet  in 
length,  inside  diameter  six  feet,  will  form  the  basis  for 
the  awarding  of  three  other  contracts,  which  will  total 
several  hundred  thousand  dollars  more. 

As  indications  of  what  the  forthcoming  spring  will 
bring  forth,  it  might  be  mentioned  that  James  J.  Robin¬ 
son,  president  of  the  Ohio  Savings  Bank  and  Trust  Com¬ 

pany,  has  announced  that  plans  for  a  ten-story  office  and 
shop  building  to  be  erected  at  the  corner  of  Superior  street 
and  Madison  avenue,  have  been  drawn  and  that  the  structure 
will  be  erected  during  1906.  The  building  will  be  constructed 
of  armored  concrete  with  walls  of  brick  and  an  outside 

facing  of  glazed  tile.  The  building  will  be  120  x  120  feet  in 

size,  the  ground  Aoor  to  contain  eleven  shops,  while  the 
nine  Aoors  above  will  contain  450  offices.  As  evidence  that 
this  building  is  to  be  erected,  the  owners  of  the  old  Law 
building,  where  the  sky-scraper  is  to  be  erected,  have  al¬ 
ready  notiAed,  all  tenants  to  vacate  by  the  Arst  of  January. 

As  more  evidence  of  a  forthcoming  boom,  D.  W.  Stoud, 
A.  M.  Woolson  and  Mrs.  Hardy,  owners  of  the  Boody 


of  what  is  to  occupy  the  structure.  It  lies  between  a  hotel 
and  a  department'  store.  Which? 

The  Toledo  Railways  and  Light  Company  must  not  be 
overlooked  as  this  concern  has  positively  decided  to  erect  an 
interurban  passenger,  freight  and  train  station,  between 
Superior  and  Huron  streets  on  Beech  street.  The  main 
building  will  be  three  stories  high,  340  feet  long  and  65  feet 
wide,  and  a  train  shed  340x60  feet  in  size,  the  structure  to 
cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  $250,000,  and  to  be  Areproof. 
It  is  intended  to  have  the  structure  ready  for  occupancy  by 
the  Arst  of  June,  next. 

There  are  rumors  and  rumors,  but  the  above  are  a 
positive  go,  and  only  indicates  what  the  forthcoming  spring 
will  bring  forth. 

Toledo  has  been  doing  a  big  lot  of  paving  during  the 
past  two  and  one-half  years,  over  thirty-two  miles  being 
laid,  on  114  streets,  at  a  cost  of  $1,362,221.  A  big  improve¬ 
ment  over  the  old  sand  foundation  is  the  concrete  foundation. 
During  the  past  few  weeks,  only  four  new  jobs  of  paving 
were  let,  Garrigan  Bros,  getting  three,  while  the  Barber 
Asphalt  Paving  Company  got  one  job. 

During  the  past  two  years  and  a  half,  Afty-six  new  sewers 
have  either  been  built  or  are  in  process  of  construction. 
The  total  mileage  is  eighteen  and  one-fourth  and  the  cost 
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is  $388,209.  There  have  been  a  few  strikes  on  the  present 
sewer  jobs  this  season,  but  they  were  of  small  proportions. 

Charles  and  George  Neff,  composing  the  Bryan  Brick 
Company  of  Bryan,  Ohio,  have  dissolved  partnership, 
Charles  retiring  to  go  into  the  manufacture  of  cement 
building  blocks. 

All  the  Toledo  brick  plants  are  closed  down  with  but  two 
exceptions,  those  of  the  Ohio  Brick  Company,  and  the 
Findlay  Hydraulic  Pressed  Brick  Company,  being  equipped 
with  artificial  dryers,  are  enabled  to  run  the  entire  year 
round.  A.  Buckeye. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

CARE,  INSPECTION  AND  GENERAL  INFORMATION  RE¬ 
LATING  TO  HORIZONTAL  TUBULAR  BOILERS. 


HERE  ARE  A  large  number  of  boilers 
that  are  not  just  like  any  other.  For 
instance,  the  Stirling,  the  Porcupine, 
the  Morrin  Climax,  the  Root,  the  Clyde, 
Galloway,  Cornish  and  Lancashire,  all 
have  their  good  points;  but  I  believe 
the  return  tubular  is  the  most  used,  so 
I  will  confine  myself  to  this  one  type. 

If  a  boiler  is  properly  cared  for  and 
inspected,  the  danger  of  explosion  is  reduced  to  a  minimum; 
neglected,  it  is  likely  to  rupture,  destroying  life  and  property. 

care  of  boilers. 

To  properly  care  for  a  boiler  they  should  be  regularly  in¬ 
spected  by  a  competent  inspector,  but  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  carry  no  insurance  directions  for 
inspection  will  be  given  later. 

On  inspecting  a  boiler  if  it  is  found  to 
be  internally  corroded,  the  surface  should 
be  thoroughly  cleaned  and  a  good  coat 
of  paint  made  of  red  lead  and  boiled 
linseed  oil  applied. 

In  order  to  prevent  corrosion  an  al¬ 
kali  must  be  added  to  neutralize  the  cor¬ 
rosive  impurities.  NaOH,  sodium  hy¬ 
drate,  better  known  as  caustic  soda,  may 
be  used. 

FORMATION  AND  PREVENTION  OF  SCALE. 

Scale  is  due  to  the  solid  particles  in 
the  water  which  are  precipitated  and 
settle  on  the  tubes,  plates,  etc.,  of  the 
boiler.  Some  engineers  think  that  a 
scale  l-32d  of  an  inch  is  an  advantage, 
since  it  protects  the  plate  from  corrosion; 
when  the  scale  gets  considerably  thicker, 
one-fourth  or  more,  there  is  a  waste  of 
fuel,  and,  more  important  than  waste 
of  fuel,  there  is  the  danger  of  overheating 
the  plates. 

Kerosene  oil  is  largely  used  to  remove 
scale.  Its  action  appears  to  be  purely  mechanical.  Some  of 
the  best  engineers  favor  the  use  of  kerosene,  other  competent 
men  condemn  it.  To  prevent  incrustation  and  corrosion  the 
water  may  be  treated  with  chemicals.  In  Table  I  is  given  a 
list  of  substances  forming  scale,  and  also  the  remedy. 

In  order  to  find  what  substance  is  giving  the  trouble,  a 
qualitative  analysis  must  be  made.  This  is  very  simple,  and 
is  not  very  expensive. 

To  test  for  acid  take  a  beaker  (glass  cup)  partly  filled 
with  the  feed  water,  and  add  a  few  drops  of  methyl  orange. 
If  it  contains  a  corrosive  substance  (acid)  the  water  will 
turn  pink;  if  it  turns  yellow  it  contains  an  alkali.  There  are 
other  methods  of  testing  for  corrosiveness,  but  as  this  is  the 
most  sensitive  no  other  will  be  given. 

Pour  some  water  in  a  beaker,  add  some  ammonia  and  am¬ 


monium  oxalate,  then  heat  to  ..ae  boiling  point.  If  carbon¬ 
ate  of  lime  is  present  a  precipitate  will  be  formed. 

Water  in  a  beaker  is  usually  heated  by  means  of  a  Bunsen 
burner  oh  an  alcohol  lamp.  Care  must  be  taken  to  prevent 
the  flame  from  coming  in  contact  with  the  glass;  to  prevent 
this  set  the  beaker  on  a  wire  gauze.  The  flame  will  not  pass 
through  it. 

Put  a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid  (H  Cl)  into  some  of 
the  water;  add  some  barium  chloride,  and  heat.  If  a  white 
precipitate,  insoluble  in  nitric  acid,  is  formed,  sulphate  of 
lime  is  present.  To  test  for  organic  matter,  put  a  few  drops 
a  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  in  a  small  quantity  of  water; 
add  enough  potassium  permanganate  to  produce  a  faint  rose 
color,  set  the  solution  aside  for  a  few  hours;  if  no  change  of 
color  is  observed,  it  is  free  from  organic  matter. 

BOILER  INSPECTION. 

Every  engineer  should  inspect  his  own  boiler,  no  matter 
how  competent  the  government  or  insurance  inspector  may 
be.  There  are  quite  a  number  of  things  that  might  quickly 
weaken  a  boiler,  such  as  blowing  down  under  heavy  pressure, 
overheating  the  plates,  injecting  cold  water  when  the  water 
is  low,  etc.  And  he  who  waits  for  the  inspector  sometimes 
wakes  up  in  paradise  ahead  of  schedule  time.  The  usual  in¬ 
spection  consists  of  ocular  inspection,  aided  by  the  hammer 
test.  In  an  inspection  the  condition  of  the  entire  boiler  should 
be  noted.  Corrosion  shou.d  be  carefully  examined,  and 
proper  steps  taken  to  prevent  its  progress.  If  there  are  any 
leaks  they  should  be  stopped  immediately.  If  any  loose  stays 
are  found,  they  should  be  tightened.  In  order  to  determine  the 
soundness  of  the  boiler  it  should  be  struck  with  a  hammer. 


If  the  plate  is  sound,  it  will  emit  a  clear,  bell-like  ring,  while 
those  of  unsound,  defective  material  will  give  forth  a  dull 
sound,  like  unsound  clay  ware. 

The  object  of  this  article  is  to  show  the  importaqce  of 
the  attendant  inspecting  the  boiler  in  his  charge — an  insur¬ 
ance  inspector  doesn’t  tell  you  what  to  do  in  case  the  boildr 
is  corroded.  The  hydrostatic  test  is  frequently  used,  but  it  is 
best  for  the  inexperinced  not  to  attempt  this  method  of  test¬ 
ing. 

GENERAL  INFORMATION — BOILER  CALCULATIONS. 

Authorities  do  not  agree  on  what  is  the  safe  working 
pressure  of  a  boiler.  They  agree,  however,  that  it  isn’t  safe 
to  carry  a  pressure  near  the  bursting  pressure.  It  is  generally 
admitted  that  a  ratio  of  1:5  is  safe.  Assuming  this  to  be  the 


TABLE  I. 


Troublesome  Substance. 


Trouble. 


Remedy. 


Organic  matter. 


Sulphate  of  lime.  . . . 

Sediment,  mud,  etc.  . 
Salts  readily  soluble. 


Organic  matter . 

Grease  (from  condensed 

water.)  . 

Acid . 

Dissolved  carbonic  acid  and 

oxygen . 

Large  amounts  of  carbonate 

of  soda . 

Sulphate  of  magnesium . 

Chloride  of  magnesium . 

Bicarbonates  of  lime,  ferrum 
and  magnesia . 


Priming. 

Incrustation. 

Incrustation. 

Incrustation. 

Corrosion. 

Corrosion. 

Corrosion. 

Corrosion. 

Priming. 

Corrosion. 
Corrosion. 

Incrustation. 


i 


Ppt.  with  alum  or  chloride  of 
iron  and  filter. 

Add  carbonate  of  soda  or  ba¬ 
rium  chloride. 

Filtration  and  blowing  off. 

Blow  off. 

Same  as  when  organic  matter 
causes  priming. 

Substitute  mineral  oil. 

Sodium  hydrate. 

Alkali. 


Barium  chloride. 

Carbonate  of  soda. 
Carbonate  of  soda. 

Lime  or  magnesia. 
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correct  method,  the  following  is  an  easy  method  of  finding 
the  working  pressure: 

Let  t=thickness  of  cylinder  in  inches. 

p  ==  safe  working  pressure  in  pounds. 

P=bursting  pressure  in  pounds. 

S=ultimate  strength  of  the  material. 

R=internal  radius  in  inches. 

Rule  1. — To  find  the  safe  working  pressure  of  a  cylindri¬ 
cal  boiler  having  single  riveted  longitudinal  seams,  divide  the 
product  of  the  thickness  of  the  shell  and  the  ultimate  tensile 
strength  of  the  material  by  six  times  the  radius. 

t  s 

P  = - 

6  R 

Example:  What  is  the  safe  working  pressure  of  a  boiler 
having  single-riveted  longitudinal  seams  constructed  of  14" 
material  having  a  tensile  strength  of  60,000  pounds  per  square 
inch?  The  diameter  of  the  boiler  is  36". 

Using  rule  one: 

%  X  60,000 

p  = - 

36  =  138. 88+.  Ans.  Pounds  in  square  inch. 

6  X  — 

2 

Rule  2. — In  order  to  nnd  the  safe  working  pressure  of  a 
cylindrical  boiler  having  double-riveted  longitudinal  seams, 
divide  the  product  of  the  thickness  of  the  shell  and  the  ulti¬ 
mate  tensile  strength  of  the  material  by  five  times  the  radius: 

t  s 

Or  p  = - 

5  R 

Example. — A  cylindrical  boiler  has  a  shell  sixty  inches  in 
diameter,  y2"  thick  (the  plates),  tensile  strength  55,000 
pounds  per  square  inch.  If  the  seams  are  double  riveted 
what  working  pressure  would  be  allowed? 

yz"  x  55,000 

p  =  60  Ans.  183.334  pounds  per  square  inch. 

5  X  — 

2 

Using  Rule  two: 

Ans.  183,334  pounds  per  square  inch. 

Size  of  Grate. — The  size  of  the  grate,  the  number  of  tubes 
(and  the  diameter),  and  the  height  of  the  stack,  as  well  as 
the  horse  power  of  the  boiler,  depend  on  each  other.  The 
grate  area  depends  on  the  rate  of  combustion,  the  quantity 
of  water  evaporated  per  pound  of  fuel,  and  the  total  amount 
of  water  evaporated  per  hour. 

To  find  the  grate  area  required  for  a  plant: 

Rule:  Divide  the  weight  of  steam  per  hour  by  the  product 
of  the  rate  of  combustion  and  the  evaporation. 

Let  G=area  of  grate  in  square  feet. 

F=rate  of  combustion  in  pounds  per  square  foot  of  grate 
area  per  hour. 

E=evaporation  in  pounds  of  water  per  pound  of  coal. 

W=rweight  of  steam  per  hour. 

W 

Gr  =  - 

F  E 

This  method  of  finding  the  grate  area  is  not  absolutely 
correct,  because  water  at  0°  would,  of  course,  require  more 
heat  to  evaporate  a  quantity  of  water  than  it  would  at  212°. 
The  reason  for  this  is  so  well  known  that  no  explanation  is 
necessary.  For  practical  work  this  rule  is  quite  accurate 
enough. 

Example:  A  battery  of  cylinder  boilers  is  required  to 

generate  6,000  pounds  of  steam  per  hour,  burning  twelve 
pounds  of  coal  per  square  foot  at  grate  surface  per  hour. 
What  is  the  required  area? 

Referring  to  the  table  (table  II)  we  find  that  we  may  ex¬ 


pect  an  evaporation  of  6.75  pounds  of  water  per  pound  of 
coal.  Applying  the  rule,  we  get 

6,000 

(1  = - =  74  square  feet  (nearly). 

12  X  6.75 

TABLE  II. 


Coal  per  hour  per  square 
foot  of  grate  area. 

6-10 

10-14 

14-18 

18-20 

Cylinder  boiler . 

7.00 

6.75 

6.50 

6.00 

Two-flue  boiler . 

7.25 

7.00 

6.75 

6.25 

Return  tubular  boiler .  . 

9.00 

8.50 

8.25 

8.00 

Fire-box  boiler . 

9.00 

8.50 

8.25 

8.00 

Vertical  tubular  boiler.  . 

8.00 

7.75 

7.50 

7.00 

Water  tube  boiler . 

10.50 

10.00 

9.00 

8.00 

It  is  readily  seen  from  the  table  that  a  water  tube  boiler 
is  the  most  economical  in  fuel  consumption,  and,  whatever 
kind  of  boiler  is  used,  that  is  best  not  to  burn  any  more  coal 
per  square  foot  of  area  than  necessary. 


Written  for  The  Ceay-Woricek. 

CONVENTION  OF  THE  CANADIAN  CLAYWORKERS. 


THE  YEARLY  meeting  of  the  Ontario  Clayworkers’ 
Association  will  be  held  at  Hamilton  on  the  13th  and 
14th  of  December,  1905,  headquarters  being  at  the 
Hotel  Royal,  James  St.,  N.  A  minimum  rate  of  $2.50  per  day 
on  the  American  plan  will  be  quoted  to  all  attending  the  meet¬ 
ing.  For  such  as  do>  not  care  to  pay  this  rate,  there  are 
numerous  smaller  hotelsi  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
Royal.  The  convention  hall  and  the  room  for  the  exhibition 
of  machinery  and  supplies  will  be  in  the  hotel. 

The  Following  is  the  Programme. 

Wednesday,  December  13th. 

Morning  devoted  to  the  reception  and  registration  of  clay¬ 
workers. 

Afternoon:  2.00  P.  M.  Address  of  welcome  by  Mayor  of 
City. 

2.15  P.  M.  President’s  annual  address;  Report  of  secre¬ 
tary  and  treasurer. 

3.00  P.  M.  Following  subjects  will  be  discussed. 

1.  Watersmoking  and  burning  of  clay  wares.  Mr.  Miller, 
superintendant  Don  Valley  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

2.  Econo/mical  generation  and  use  of  power  on  clay¬ 
working  plants.  B.  E.  Bechtel,  Waterloo,  Ont. 

3.  Testing  of  clays.  Mr.  O.  Baird,  Parkhill,  Ont. 

4.30.  P.  M.  4.  Lecture  by  Prof.  Baker,  Ontario  Bureau  of 
Mines. 

Thursday,  December  14th. 

Morning  devoted  to  visiting  Hamilton  Clayworking  plants, 
plants. 

Afternoon.  1.30  P.  M.  Following  subjects  will  be  taken  up. 

1.  Manufacture  of  dry  press  brick.  Mr.  J.  McCannell, 
Managing  Director,  Milton  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  Milton,  Ont. 

2.  Local  Association  for  Brickmakers,  and  how  to  run 
them.  Mr.  E.  New,  Hamilton,  Ont. 

3.  Tidiness  and  cleanliness  on  a  brick  plant.  Mr.  Wm. 
Hancock,  Hamilton,  Ont. 

4.  Best  methods  of  preparing  clay  for  machines.  Mr. 
Wm.  McCredy,  Lyons,  Ont. 

5.  How  to  interest  the  farmers  in  drainage.  Mr.  J.  M. 
Carter,  St.  Catherines,  Ont.  Mr.  Jno.  Jarvis,  Dorchester,  Ont. 

6.  The  question  drawer. 

7.  Election  of  officers  for  ensuing  year. 

Evening:  8.00  P.  M.  Banquet  by  Hamilton  Clay 
Workers  to  Association.  C.  A.  Bechlel, 

Waterloo,  Ont.  Secretary  O.  C.  W.  A. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker.  , 

BRICKMAKING  IN  THE  LONE  STAR  STATE. 


The  Butler  Brick  Works. 


BUTLER  BRICK  WORKS  of  Houston, 
Texas,  is  situated  south  of  the  Southern 
Cotton  Oil  Company  of  that  city.  The  ac¬ 
companying  illustrations  give  an  excellent 
idea  of  the  extent  and  appearance  of  the 
Works,  which  have  been  in  existence  some  thirteen  years,  and 
only  recently  incorporated  for  purposes  of  business  conven¬ 
ience;  the  incorporation  representing  no  great  change  in 
the  policy  and  management  of  the  enterprise,  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  stock  remains  as  before,  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Butler,  the  President,  who  is  also  the  founder  of  two  other 
important  brick  works,  one  at  Austin,  thirty  years  old,  and 
another  recently  established  at  Elgin. 

We  visited  the  Butler  Brick  Works  of  Houston  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  and  found  the  management  courteously  ready  to  give 
us  all  the  information  we  could  wish.  Mr.  Butler  was  absent, 
but  the  secretary,  Mr.  Sachs,  was  able  to  give  us  data  and 
statistics. 

We  learned  from  him,  then,  that  the  company  has  eight 
up-draft  kilns.  From  these  it  is  able  to  turn  out  50,000  brick 
daily,  30,000  made  by  the  soft  mud,  20,000  by  the  dry  press 


bricks  of  superior  quality  and  varied  color  be  made,  but  also 
jugs  and  other  pottery.  There  is,  I  am  told,  a  very  complete 
plant  there  for  the  making  of  jugs,  and  charcoal  furnaces, 
and  other  pottery  wares.  Two  kilns  are  used  for  this  pur¬ 
pose. 

The  brick  made  here  is  face  brick,  in  several  shades  of 
buff  and  “iron-splotch  buff’’  or  mottled  coloring.  They  use 
a  four-mold  Ross-Keller  dry  press. 

The  superior  quality  of  the  Elgin  shale  clays,  as  we  have 
said,  led  Mr.  Butler  to  establish  this  plant.  The  Houston 
Plant,,  though  owning  forty  acres  of  land  on  the  banks  of 
Buffalo  Bayou,  could  not  produce  brick  of  the  quality  desired 
for  face  brick  because  the  clays  near  Houston  were  of  the 
softer  sort. 

“We  tried,”  said  Mr.  Sachs,  “bringing  down  the  raw  clay 
from  Elgin,  and  making  the  brick  here,  but  as  the  Railroad 
Commission  obliges  the  roads  to  charge  us  just  as  much  per 
hundred  pounds  for  hauling  the  clay  as  the  finished  brick, 
and  there  was  of  course  some  waste  in  manufacture,  you  can 
easily  see  that  we  found  it  paid  better  to  make  the  brick  at 
Elgin,  and  supply  the  Houston  market  for  fine  fronts  with  the 
Elgin  manufactured  goods. 

“Do  you  find  that  the  restrictions  of  the  Commission  help 
or  hinder  commerce?”  we  asked  Mr.  Sachs. 

‘“Well,”  said  he,  “they  restrict  our  market,  for  where  we 
used  to  sell  bricks  all  over  East  Texas  and  Louisiana,  we  now 


Glimpses  of  the  Works  of  the  Butler  Brick  Company,  Houston,  Texas. 


process.  The  machinery  used  consists  of  a  4  mold  Fern-, 
holtz  Dry  Press,  and  a  Success  Soft  Mud  machine,  the  latter 
only  recently  installed.  Both  machines  give  excellent  ser¬ 
vices  and  entire  satisfaction. 

The  output  from  this  plant  has  been  mostly  plain  red 
building  brick.  Some  face  brick  has  been  made  here,  but 
this  is  scarcely  more  than  an  experiment  yet,  which  the 
company  hopes  in  time  to  develop.  The  samples  shown  us 
were  excellent  in  texture  and  color.  Several  of  these  came 
from  the  Elgin-Butler  Brick  &  Tile  Co.  plant. 

This  enterprise  was  established  in  1904,  for  the  purpose 
of  making  better  grades  of  fancy  brick,  face  brick,  etc.  It 
was  found  that  in  the  neighborhood  of  Elgin  some  excellent 
shale  clays  were  to  be  obtained.  There  were  already  other 
brick  works  and  potteries  at  Elgin  and  McDade.  A  point 
nearly  midway  between  these  two  towns,  on  the  Houston 
and  Texas  Central  Railroad,  was  chosen,  and  here,  at  Butler’s 
Switch,  five  miles  out  from  Elgin,  the  plant  was  established. 
In  several  different  strata,  tracts  of  fine  fire-clay  and  pot¬ 
ter’s  clays  were  found;  and  the  extent  and  depth  of  these 
are  both  considerable. 

So  it  was  found  that  at  the  Elgin  plant  not  only  could 


find  it  impossible,  at  the  present  freight  rates,  to  send  much 
brick  away.  You  see,  the  freight  rates  are  now  entirely  by 
weight,  and  are  the  same  whether  we  send  ten  thousand  or 

a  hundred  thousand  brick.  And  if,  between  the  kiln  and  the 

car,  the  bricks  happen  to  get  wet,  it  may  add  considerably 

to  their  weight,  and  hence  to  their  cost  of  shipment.  So  we 

sell  mostly  to  the  local  market;  but,  as  that  takes  all  the 
brick  we  make,  and  business  i&  brisk  and  steady,  we’re  not 
complaining. 

“It  helps  the  small  local  brick  works,  too” — Mr.  Sachs 
went  on.  “They  sell,  in  their  own  neighborhoods,  for  we, 
receiving  no  favors  from  the  transportation  companies,  can¬ 
not  underbid  them.  And  I  suppose  that  is  good  for  the  coun¬ 
try;  what  helps  one,  helps  all.  Yes,  the  Railroad  Commission 
is  on  the  side  of  the  little  fellows  against  the  big  ones.  And 
we  don’t  complain,  because  there  is  enough  for  all.” 

E.  Huston. 


A  man  may  have  to  blow  his  own  horn  occasionally  to  call 
attention  to  his  good  qualities,  but  other  people  will  see  his 
faults  all  right  without  any  effort  on  his  part. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

THE  GUYAN  VALLEY  BRICK  COMPANY. 


OR  SEVERAL  YEARS  the  quiet 
little  town  of  Barboursville  has 
been  painfully  sleeping  among 
the  hills  of  West  Virginia,  and 
has  been  almost  inactive  since 
the  removal  of  the  court  house 
to  the  present  seat. 

During  the  fall  and  winter  months 
the  Morris  Harvey  College  was  in  ses¬ 
sion;  other  than  this,  there  was  noth¬ 
ing  to  disturb  the  slumbering  town. 
But  now  all  is  quite  changed.  The 
shrill  whistle  of  the  Guyan  Valley 
Brick  Plant  has  awakened  the  drowsy  village,  and 
all  are  very  busy,  and  have  gladly  welcomed  the 
newcomer,  who  has  no  thought  of  leaving. 

A  new  age  of  activity  has  dawned,  and  the 
rusty  clothes  of  the  past  Barboursville  has  laid 
aside,  and  now  can  take  her  place  beside  any  of  her  sister 
cities. 

During  the  winter  months  the  plant  is  closed,  on  account 
of  the  extreme  coldness  of  the  weather;  butt  with  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  month  of  March,  the  work  begins  regularly.  This 
up-to-date  plant  is  owned  by  the  most  prominent  and  reliable 
men  of  West  Virginia.  George  E.  Thornburg,  a  wealthy  mer¬ 
chant  of  the  town,  is  treasurer;  Dr.  P.  H.  Swann,  a  success¬ 
ful  physician  of  Cabel  county,  is  president;  W.  Peyton,  the 
leading  lawyer  of  Huntington,  is  secretary.  There  are  several 
other  stockholders,  among  whom  are  Prof.  D.  Blain  Shaw, 
Captain  Spencer,  H.  C.  Gordon  and  Thomas  King. 

This  lant  is  situated  in  the  suburbs  of  the  moral  and  re¬ 
fined  town  of  Barboursville,  which  is  about  ten  miles  from 
Huntington,  the  business  center  of  the  State.  Situated  as  the 
plant  is,  on  the  high  elevation  overlooking  the  beautiful 
Guyan  river,  it  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  country.  The 
G.  V.  railroad  runs  past  the  yard  and  connects  with  the  C. 
&  O.  I’ailway  at  Barboursville.  A  switch  of  the  G.  V.  runs 
directly  into  the  plant  yard.  Thus  the  shipping  facilities  are 
the  best  in  the  country;  for  the  situation  and  direct  com¬ 
munication  with  all  roads  of  transportation  places  the  plant 
at  a  great  advantage. 

The  scenery  surrounding  the  plant  is  enough  to  inspire 
any  artist,  for  it  seems  that  all  Nature  has  combined  her 
forces  to  form  the  delightful  country.  Toward  the  west 
stretches  the  rich  meadow  lands  of  the  Guyan  river,  while  the 
hills  on  the  south  are  shale.  These  shale  banks  are  rich  in 
the  material  that  makes  good  paving  brick. 

Mr.  Kyle,  the  superintendent  and  erector  of  the  plant, 
graciously  conducted  me  through  the  different  departments 
and  explained  to  me  all  the  machinery  and  its  great  mechan¬ 
ical  power.  Mr.  Kyle  has  associated  with  him  the  most 
skilled  workmen  and  experienced  engineers. 

There  are  120  acres  in  the  plant  lot,  and  this  has  a  depth 
of  twenty-six  feet  of  clay.  This  clay  abounds  in  the  chemicals 
that  make  brick  hard  and  durable.  As  I  was  walking  over  the 
grounds,  Mr.  Kyle  said  to  me:  “There  is  enough  clay  here 
to  furnish  this  plant  with  brickmaking  material  for  a  hun¬ 
dred  years.”  And  I  do  not  deny  his  statement,  for  the  com¬ 
pany  certainly  has  chosen  a  fine  location  for  their  machinery. 

The  tank  holds  15,000  gallons  and  is  in  connection  with 
the  Guyan  river.  The  hoisting  drum,  disintegrater,  pug  mill 
and  brick  machine,  with  automatic  cutting  table,  are  made 
by  J.  C.  Steele  &  Co.,  of  Statesville,  N.  C.  The  boiler  and  en¬ 
gine  are  150-horsepower,  and  are  manufactured  by  Houston, 
Stanwood  &  Gamble,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

They  can  make  70,000  brick  a  day,  but  on  account  of  the 
drying  capacity  can  only  dry  40,000  a  day.  The  dry  kiln  was 
built  by  the  National  Dry  Kiln  Company,  of  Indianapolis, 


Ind.  The  dryer  has  a  guarantee  of  25,000,  using  live  steam. 
This  company  is  using  exhaust  steam  in  daytime  and  live 
steam  at  night,  and  dry  40,000  brick  a  day. 

They  have  a  No.  4  Steele  outfit,  and  all  parts  of  the  ma¬ 
chinery  are  in  fine  working  order. 

The  brick  are  in  demand  all  over  the  State  and  orders 
are  coming  in  every  day  for  the  company  to  fill.  At  present 
they  have  an  order  for  4,000,000  brick,  which  will  bring  the 
stockholders  a  handsome  income. 

For  building  and  also  for  pavements,  these  brick  are  the 
best  I  have  seen.  Van  Blont  Navarre. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

THE  MAN  BEHIND  THE  BOYD  BRICK  PRESS. 


MODESTY  THOUGH  a  crowning  virtue,  is  not  nearly 
so  rare  as  many  of  us  think.  Many  a  man  who  oc¬ 
cupies  the  center  of  the  stage  in  his  own  immediate 
sphere  would  avoid  the  glare  of  the  calcium  light  if  he  could. 
News  gatherers  and  publishers  appreciate  this,  for  they 
frequently  have  to  resort  to  subterfuge  to  get  photographs 
of  notables  who,  instead  of  courting  publicity,  would  fain 
avoid  it.  For  years  past,  we  have  tried  in  vain  to  get 


Harry  J.  Flood,  Chicago,  Ill. 


a  photograph  of  Mr.  H.  J.  Flood,  president  and  general 
manager  of  the  Chisholm,  Boyd  &  White  Company,  Chicago, 
Ill.,  that  we  might  decorate  a  Clay-Worker  page  with  it,  and 
so  let  our  readers  see  the  manner  of  man,  so  far  as  a  likeness 
will  enable  them  to,  that  it  takes  to  build  up  a  great  busin- 
ness  in  the  clay  machinery  line.  Patience  and  perseverance 
availeth  much,  and  at  last  our  desire  is  accomplished.  Mr. 
Flood’s  phiz  is  familiar  to  a  great  many  clayworkers  through¬ 
out  the  land,  for  he  has  been  a  controlling  spirit  in  the  brick, 
press  business  for  a  score  of  years,  and  has  at  the  age  of 
forty-three,  achieved  a  success  which  comes  to  few  men  that 
early  in  life  as  the  result  of  their  own  personal  efforts,  as  is 
the  case  with  Mr.  Flood. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  he  first  became  interested  in  the 
brick  business  as  an  employe  of  the  Hayt  &  Alsip  Brick  Com¬ 
pany  of  Chicago.  Two  years  later  he  was  employed  by  the 
Alsip  Brick  Company  to  superintend  the  erection  of  the  larg¬ 
est  brick  manufacturing  plant  in  that  city  at  that  time,  and 
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Continued  as  manager  of  the  plant  for  a  number  of  years 
after  its  completion.  In  1889,  he  entered  the  employ  of  the 
Chisholn,  Boyd  &  White  Company  as  erecting  engineer  and 
traveling  salesman.  He  continued  in  that  capacity  for  eight 
years,  when  he  became  president  and  general  manager,  since 
which  time  the  firm  has  prospered  to  an  exceptional  degree. 
Mr.  Flood  has  made  many  improvements  in  press  brick  ma¬ 
chines  and  other  clayworking  machinery,  on  which  patents 
have  been  secured.  The  great  success  of  the  Boyd  press  is 
largely  due  to  these  patents  and  improvements.  He  has  lately 
invented,  designed  and  perfected  an  entirely  new  press  of  the 
rotary  type,  having  eight  molds  for  making  sand-lime  brick. 
The  first  press  of  this  type  is  now  in  operation,  doing  satis¬ 
factory  work.  He  is  a  practical  brickmaker,  and  many  of  the 
largest  and  most  successful  press  brick  plants  in  this  country 
were  erected  under  his  supervision. 

The  present  year’s  business  is  the  largest  in  the  firm’s 
history.  During  the  ten  months  just  ended,  January  first  to 
October  thirty-first,  they  have  made  and  shipped  fifty-three 
Boyd  presses,  and  with  many  of  these  presses  they  furnished 
complete  equipments,  including  dry  pans,  clay  crushers,  ele¬ 
vators,  clay  screens,  and  power  transmission  machinery.  They 
now  have  unfilled  orders  on  their  books  that  will  tax  the 
full  capacity  of  their  factory  for  months  to  come,  and  it  is  a 


work  in  the  country.  Many  of  the  heavier  tools,  such  as 
planers,  boring  mills,  etc.,  are  designed  especially  for  manu¬ 
facturing  the  Boyd  brick  press.  Not  the  least  important 
feature  of  the  factory  is  the  office  equipment  over  which  Mr. 
Flood  presides  personally,  and  here  a  cozy  chair  and  a  good 
cigar  always  awaits  a  visiting  brickmaker. 


MOTTOES  OF  THRIFT. 

Offerings  in  a  Banking  Institution’s  Contest  of  Rhyme  and 

Reason. 

Cash  prizes  were  recently  offered  by  the  Security  Trust 
Company,  of  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  for  the  best  mottoes,  aphor¬ 
isms,  and  jingles  on  the  subject  of  saving.  Following  are  a 
few  of  the  many  excellent  original  offerings: 

Lay  by  money ; 

In  life's  walks 
You  will  find  that 
“Money  Talks.” 

*  *  * 

Where  industry  and  thrift  go  not  before, 

Poverty  finds  an  open  door. 

*  ♦  * 

Start  saving  now,  then  be  assured 
Of  comforts  for  old  age  secured. 

*  *  ♦ 

“Come  easy,  go  easy,” 

- — Don’t  forget. 

“Little  and  often" 

— Better  yet. 

*  *  * 

Youth's  saving  habit  sets  the  pace 
For  winning  prizes  in  life's  race. 

*  *  * 

Work  for  money, 

Then  'tis  due 
That  your  money 
Work  for  you. 

*  *  * 

The  early  savings  of  a  life 
Are  greatest  factors  in  the  strife. 

*  *  * 

Borrowing  is  sorrowing  ; 

Giving  is  living. 

*  *  * 

Mites  well  invested 
Bring  notes  unprotested. 


THE  LIFE  OF  SKYSCRAPERS. 


-- 


Home  of  the  Boyd  Brick  Press. 

large  and  well  equipped  factory,  employing  seventy-five  ma¬ 
chinists.  They  have  on  their  pay  rolls  many  employes  who 
have  been  with  them  from  twelve  to  seventeen  years  con¬ 
tinuously.  A  feature  of  the  factory  is  a  well-equipped  clay  test¬ 
ing  department  where  practical  tests  of  brickmaking 
meterials  are  made  for  prospective  purchasers.  They  em¬ 
ploy  a  corps  of  competent  mechanical  engineers  who  are  kept 
busy  designing  and  making  plans  for  new  brick  plants.  They 
also  employ  a  corps  of  competent  mechanics  skilled  in  both 
the  operation  of  brickmaking  machinery  and  the  erection 
of  same,  whose  business  it  is  to  install  and  start  new  plants. 
•  The  accompanying  cut  will  give  the  reader  an  idea  of 
the  immense  size  of  the  factory.  It  covers  an  entire  block 
of  about  five  acres,  located  on  the  Belt  Railroad,  at  57th  and 
Wallace  sts.,  and  provided  with  ample  sidetracks,  afford¬ 
ing  unexcelled  shipping  facilities  by  through  cars  to  any 
part  of  the  country.  The  main  shop  building  is  a  substantial 
brick  structure  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long  by  eighty 
feet  wide,  with  an  independent  power  house.  The  machine 
shop  in  which  all  of  the  tool  work  is  done,  is  perhaps  one 
of  the  most  perfectly  equipped  shops  for  heavy  and  accurate 


What  is  to  be  the  life  of  the  steel 
skeleton  skyscrapers?  Will  they  en¬ 
dure  through  the  centuries  like  the  stone  and  mortar  struc¬ 
tures  of  the  ancients,  or  will  some  destroying  agency,  now 
unknown,  cause  them  to  crumble  to  earth? 

From  the  best  authorities  known,  the  New  York  Herald 
has  sought  an  answer  to  this  question.  Uniformly  they  say: 
“We  don’t  know;  time  is  the  only  test.”  Then  follows  the 
qualifying  answer  with  the  potential  “if.” 

“If,”  say  the  engineers  and  scientists,  “the  steel  frames 
shall  remain  untouched  by  any  destructive  process,  of  which 
we  are  now  ignorant,  they  will  stand  5,000  years.  But  steel, 
unlike  granite,  brick  or  wood,  is  essentially  an  untried  ele¬ 
ment  in  building  construction,  and  we  must  wait  for  the  years 
to  demonstrate  how  well  it  is  going  to  serve  us.” 

This,  however,  all  authorities  agree  upon:  Builders  have 
learned  much  about  safeguarding  steel  frame  structures  since 
they  were  first  put  up  in  Chicago  and  New  York  twenty  years 
ago.  The  dangers  from  corrosion,  vibration  and  electrolysis 
have  been  introduced  to  a  minimum  so  far  as  present  condi¬ 
tions  affect  the  structure,  but  what  unlooked-for  conditions 
may  come  to  shorten  the  life  of  the  metal  they  do  not  know. 
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SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  LAND. 


Benefited  by  Being  Tile  Drained. 


THE  BEST  management  of  the  the  grey  silt  loom  lands 

of  Southern  Illinois  has  been  a  problem  with  those 

who  have  undertaken  to  farm  them.  When  seasons 
are  favorable,  i.  e.  when  there  is  plenty  of  rainfall  and  not 
too  much,  the  yield  of  farm  crops  is  fairly  satisfactory, — and 
farmers  are  encouraged,  but  a  dry  season  and  Chinch  bugs 
takes  the  courage  out  of  the  best  farmers. 

The  Illinois  Experiment  Station  has  located  an  experiment 
field  at  Edgewood,  Effingham  county,  for  the  purpose  of  test¬ 
ing  the  effect  of  tile  drainage  and  the  use  of  fertilizers  on 

the  soil.  The  field  contains  two  series,  of  seven  plots  each, 

plots  from  101  to  107  is  not  tile  drained,  and  the  other  series, 
plots  from  201  to  207,  being  tile  drained.  Aside  from  the 
drainage,  these  two  series  are  treated  and  cropped  alike. 
Three  strings  of  tile  were  laid  across  all  the  plots  of  the 
200  series  at  a  distance  of  50  feet  apart. 

The  experiments  have  extended  through  a  period  of  nine 
years.  During  this  time  Mr.  Samuel  Bartley  has  had  im¬ 
mediate  charge  of  the  field  work.  He  has  continually  re¬ 
ported  that  there  is  a  good  flow  of  water  from  the  tile  outlet 
whenever  the  ground  is  saturated  and  also,  that  as  a  general 
rule,  the  soil  on  the  tile-drained  plots  works  more  easily  and 
keeps  in  better  condition  than  on  the  undrained  plots;  that 
the  tile-drained  land  has  produced  larger  yields  than  the 
undrained  land.  Manures  and  fertilizers  applied  to  the  tile- 
drained  land  has  had  by  far  a  better  effect  than  the  -same 
application  in  quality  and  quantity  has  had  on  the  land  not 
tile-drained. 

While  final  conclusions  ought  not  to  be  drawn  as  yet,  data 
is  fast  accumulating  which  tend  to  show  that  one  of  the  im¬ 
portant  effects  of  tile-drainage  is  to  render  more  accessible 
to  the  plant  the  immense  store  of  potassium  existing  in  the 
sub-soil,  by  encouraging  deeper  rooting. 


MUCK  LANDS.' 


How  to  Tile  Drain  Them. 


Every  country  in  the  world  contains  considerable  areas 
of  swamp  land,  much  of  which  is  covered  with  a  formation 
of  muck  or  peat.  The  size  of  these  formations  varies  from 
a  fraction  of  an  acre  to  tracts  containing  several  thousand 
acres.  In  many  states  of  the  Union,  such  as  Indiana,  Illi¬ 
nois,  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Iowa  and  Florida, 
these  formations  are  so  large  and  numerous  that  their  ag¬ 
gregate  areas  amount  to  from  1,000  to  5,000  square  miles 
in  each  state.  So  general  is  the  distribution  of  these  lands 
that  nearly  one-half  of  the  American  Experiment  Stations 
have  devoted  attention  to  them.  They  are  known  under 
various  local  names,  such  as  swamp,  muck,  peat,  marsh, 
tamarack,  hackmatack,  muskeg,  alkali  and  bogus.  The  last 
two  names  are  applied  to  those  that  are  unproductive.  The 
term  alkali  is  not  properly  applied  to  such  lands,  and  the 
unproductiveness  is  not  due  to  alkali  in  the  usual  sense  of 
that  term.  These  soils  have  been  formed  from  water 
plants  of  various  sorts,  which  have  been  partially  preserved 


by  the  water  covering  them.  Genuine  peat  is  formed  by  a 
moss  which  dies  below  while  continuing  its  growth  above. 

The  most  of  these  lands  fall  into  two  general  classes:  — 
First,  beds  of  comparatively  pure  peat  or  muck  surrounded 
by  and  resting  on  marl  or  clay  formations,  sometimes  with 
sand  or  gravel  layers.  Second,  areas  of  black  humus  alter¬ 
nating  with  low  ridges  of  sandy  soil  and  mixed  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent  with  sand. 

These  lands  are  not  well  suited  for  the  production  of 
small  grains,  but  when  properly  handled  become  of  the 
highest  value  for  the  production  of  corn,  potatoes,  onions, 
celery,  peppermint,  millet,  pasture  grasses,  buckwheat,  and 
in  Europe  they  are  also  used  for  the  production  of  sugar 
beets.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  drain  them.  The 
drainage  should  be  as  deep  as  possible,  since  these  soilsi 
compact  a  good  deal  when  the  water  is  removed.  The  per¬ 
manent  water  level  ought  to  be  reduced  below  42  inches 
from  the  surface  for  the  best  results.  Especial  attention 
should  be  given  to  cutting  off  the  water  which  may  flow 
from  surrounding  lands  and  to  springs  near  the  margin  of  the 
formation.  By  doing  this  the  water  level  may  often  be  re¬ 
duced  without  using  much  tile  in  the  muck  itself,  the  lower 
brown  layers  of  which  are  very  apt  to  close  up  the  joints 
and  pores  of  the  tile.  A  ditch  around  the  marsh  and  one 
open  ditch  through  it  is  often  all  that  is  necessary. — Indiana 
Experiment  Station  Bulletin. 


DEPTH  OF  DRAINS. 


A  few  days  ago  the  writer  met  a  gentleman  who  has  had 
large  experience  in  underdraining  swamp  lands, — having- 
drained  a  small  lake,  which  covered  about  1,200  acres,  with  as 
much  more  outlying  wet,  marshy  land.  With  a  steam  shovel 
he  opened  an  outlet  to  the  lake  which  is  some  two  miles 
in  length,  which  affords  an  outlet  for  the  tile  drainage. 

The  tile-drains  have  been  in  process  of  construction  for 
the  past  fifteen  years.  At  first  he  placed  the  drains  twenty 
or  more  rods  apart  and  began  the  cultivation  of  the  land  and 
has  continued  to  place  drains  between  the  drains  before 
laid,  and  then  again  between  those  before  laid,  until  the 
entire  tract  of  land  will  be  thoroughly  tiled,  with  drains 
from  sixty  to  eighty  feet  apart  in  parallel  lines. 

He  says: — “It  has  been  a  long  pull  and  I  have  learned 
a  good  many  things  about  drainage  I  did  not  know  when  I 
began.’’  How  deep  do  you  lay  your  tile?  “From  four  to 
five  feet.  I  have  watched  the  effect  of  deep  and  shallow 
drains  in  the  crop  production.  My  first  drains  were  not  so 
deep.  I  find  that  I  get  maximum  crops  from  the  deeper  drain¬ 
age;  in  a  few  instances  I  have  placed  the  tile  as  deep  as 
six  feet,  and  the  result  has  been  very  satisfactory.  It  is 
time,  however,  that  there  are  conditions  where  it  is  not  ad¬ 
visable  to  lay  the  drains  so  deep,  but  as  a  rule  deep  drainage 
is  to  be  preferred.  We  remember  the  days  of  15  inches, — 
‘deep  enough  so  the  plow  will  not  strike  them,’ — then  20 
inches,  then  two  feet,  and  another  stride  brought  the  depth 
to  30  inches.  And  thirty  inches  has  been  a  hanging  point 
and  quite  a  good  many  farmers  are  still  hanging  on  30  inches 
when  they  ought  to  go  down  four  feet.  We  have  dabbled  in 
all  these  depths — first  shallow  because  we  did  not  know 
any  better,  and  it  took  us  a  good  while  to  get  to  50  inches. 
The  first  was  experimental, — to  get  rid  of  the  surface  water, 
and  we  were  justified  by  the  results  obtained;  no  one  at¬ 
tempted  to  explain  the  principle  on  which  benefit  was  de¬ 
rived  from  under-drainage.” 

The  following  excerpt  we  copy  from  a  writer  of  long 
experience: 

“The  principle  on  which  the  now  prevailing  depth  is 
founded  and  which  we  believe  to  be  true,  go  far  to  show 
that  we  have  attained  all  the  advantages  which  can  be  de¬ 
rived  from  the  removal  of  water  in  ordinary  agriculture. 

“We  do  not  mean  that,  even  in  the  most  retentive  soil, 
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water  would  not  get  into  drains  which  were  laid  somewhat 
deeper;  but  to  this  there  must  be  a  not  very  distant  limit, 
because  pure  clay,  lying  below  the  depth  at  which  wet  and 
drouth  applied  at  surface  would  expand  and  contract  it,  would 
certainly  part  with  its  water  very  slowly.  We  find  that  in  coal 
mines  and  in  deep  quarries,  a  stratum  of  clay  of  only  a  few 
inches  In  tnickness  interposed  between  two  strata  of  previous 
stone  will  form  an  erfectual  bar  to  the  passage  of  water;  where¬ 
as,  if  it  lay  within  a  few;  feet  of  the  surface,  it  would,  in  a 
season  of  heat  and  drought  become  as  porous  as  a  cullender. 
But  when  we  have  got  rid  of  the  cold  arising  from  the 
evaporation  of  free  water,  have  given  a  range  of  several  feet 
to  the  roots  of  grass  and'  cereals,  and  have  enabled  reten¬ 
tive  land  to  filter  through  itself  all  the  rain  which  falls  upon 
its  surface,  we  are  not  in  our  present  state  of  knowledge, 
aware  of  any  advantage  which  would  arise  from  farther 
lowering  of  the  surface  of  water  in  agricultural  land.  Smith, 
of  Deanston,  first  called  attention  to  the  fertilizing  effects 
of  rain  filtered  through  land,  and  to  evils  produced  by  allow¬ 
ing  it  to  flow  off  over  the  surface.  Any  one  will  see  how 
much  more  effectual  this  benefit  will  be  attained,  and  this 
evil  avoided,  by  a  4-foot  than  a  2-foot  drainage.  The  latter 
can  only  prepare  two  foot  of  soil  for  the  reception  and  re¬ 
tention  of  rain,  which  two  feet,  being  saturated,  will  reject 
more,  and  the  surplus  must  run  off  the  surface,  carrying 
whatever  it  confined  with  it.  A  4-foot  drainage  will  be  con¬ 
stantly  tending  to  have  four  feet  of  soil  for  the  reception  of 
rain,  and  it  will  take  much  more  rain  to  saturate  four  feet 
than  two.  Moreover,  as  a  gimlet  hole  bored  four  feet  from 
the  surface  of  a  barrel  filled  with  water  will  discharge  much 
more  in  a  given  time  than  a  similar  hole  bored  at  the  depth 
of  two  feet,  so  will  a  4-foot  drain  discharge  in  a  given  time 
much  more  water  than  a  drain  of  two  feet.  One  is  acted  on 
by  a  4-foot,  and  the  other  by  a  2-foot  pressure.” 


PRACTICAL  EXPERIENCE. 


I  have  learned  a  good  deal  about  drainage  this  fall  by 
cleaning  out  an  open  ditch  and  laying  it  with  tile  so  as  to 
give  the  water  a  free  flow  from  the  spring.  I  find  that  the 
land  in  the  lower  fields  dries  out  much  sooner.  I  would 
not  have  believed  that  the  slow  and  clogged  stream  running 
through  the  old  ditch  forced  the  water  back  into  the  soil 
as  it  has  done.  The  prospect  now  is  that  we  shall  be  able 
to  dry  and  warm  two  fields  that  will  give  us  the  use  of  the 
best  soil  on  the  farm.  What  a  blunder  we  have  made  in 
neglecting  this  draining.” — Hope  Farm. 


TILE  DRAINAGE  IN  FRUIT  GROWING. 


Those  who  have  had  experience  in  fruit  growing  for  the 
past  forty  years  are  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  conditions 
have  changed  and  that  the  success  of  the  business  in  the 
future  requires  a  change  of  methods,  in  many  respects. 

The  importance  of  thorough  underdrainage  in  fruit  grow¬ 
ing  has  never  been  fully  appreciated.  All  the  rots,  blights, 
rusts,  mildews  and  scabs  which  are  so  injurious  to  fruits 
and  fruit  trees  are  fungi,  and  the  germination  of  their  spores  is 
greatly  favored  by  excessive  moisture,  and  it  is  but  reasonable 
to  conclude,  as  observation  also  shows,  that  dry  lands  are  more 
exempt  from  their  ravages,  while  moist  undrained  lands  are 
their  most  favorable  breeding  grounds.  The  proper  prepar¬ 
ation  of  fruit  grounds  by  underdrainage  has  never  had  the 
attention  given  to  it  that  its  merits  demand,  and  fruit  grow¬ 
ers  need  to  fortify  themselves  on  this  point. 

In  latter  years  much  trouble  has  been  experienced  from 
blight, — the  ends  of  the  twigs  dying,  when  in  full  leaf — in 
many  instances  destroying  the  trees.  No  one  knows  cer¬ 
tainly  the  cause  of  the  blight,  but  the  generally  received 
opinion  is,  that  it  is  caused  by  moist  warm  weather  late 
in  the  fall  season,  causing  the  trees  to  start  a  second 
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growth,  the  sap  flowing  out  to  the  end  of  the  twigs  swell¬ 
ing  the  buds,  then  follows  a  sudden  change  to  cold  weather, 
freezing  the  sap  in  the  end  of  the  twigs,  where  it  remains 
until  the  next  spring’s  growl h  and  flow  of  sap,  it  is  carried 
out  with  •  the  fresh  sap  and  the  growth  of  the  new  twig  is 
rapid  for  a  time  until  the  particles  of  the  old  sap  mixed 
with  the  new  sap  sours  and  poisons  the  sap  that  flows  into 
the  twig,  causing  the  blight,  or  dying  of  the  end  of  the  twig, 
something  similar  to  blood  poisoning  in  human  body. 

Trees  growing  on  high  dry  land  are  less  effected  by 
blight  than  those  growing  on  level  moist  lands,  and  trees 
growing  on  thoroughly  tile-drained  lands  are  least  effected 
by  blight.  It  may  be  for  the  reason  that  fruit  trees  grow¬ 
ing  on  thoroughly  tile-drained  lands, — drained  to  the  depth 
of  four  feet  or  more,  do  take  deeper  root  and  make  the 
season’s  growth,  maturing  the  wood,  in  good  time,  shedding 
their  leaves,  and  are  in  prime  condition  for  the  winter 
weather,  and  consequently  are  less  effected  by  the  warm, 
muggy  weather  late  in  the  fall,  than  trees  whose  roots  are 
nearer  the  surface  in  soil  moist  and  warm.  It  is  true  that 
orchards  situated  on  thoroughly  underdrained  lands,  (wheth¬ 
er  underdrained  by  strata  of  sand  and  gravel  or  tile)  are 
less  effected  by  climatic  changes,  than  are  those  grown  on 
moist  or  wet  lands.  Improved  methods  in  fruit  growing 
are  sure  to  give  better  results — try  thorough  tile  drainage. 

It  may  be  that  with  thorough  underdrainage  of  orchard 
lands,  by  laying  a  tile  drain  four  or  five  feet  deep  midway 
between  the  rows  of  trees  (which  would  make  the  parallel 
drains  about  33  feet  apart,  depending  on  the  width  between 
the  rows,)  may  usher  in  a  new  era  in  fruit  growing.  One 
thing  at  least  is  certain,  the  fruit  grower  of  the  future  must 
be  intelligent  and  prompt  to  meet  any  emergencies  in  his 
work. 

And  we  have  abundant  proof  of  the  fact  that  lands  well 
underdrained  are  best  adapted  to  orcharding, — are  best  for 
all  kinds  of  fruity,  large  or  small,  except  water  loving  fruits. 


OUR  OWN  ACRE. 

There  is  a  personal  responsibility  in  the  management  of 
“our  own  acre.”  What  we  do  with  it  is  a  matter  of  choice. 
It  is  our  brain  power  that  must  plan  what  to  do  with  it — how 
we  shall  prepare  the  soil,  what  we  shall  plant,  how  we 
shall  cultivate.  We  cannot  make  the  acre  larger,  but  we  can 
make  the  soil  deeper,  more  open,  friable  and  warmer,  by 
underdraining  it.  We  can  add  manures  and  fertilizers,  until 
its  richness  will  grow  maximum  crops,  if  we  but  add  the 
needed  care  requisite  in  the  selection  and  planting  of  the 
seed  and  necessary  cultivation.  It  is  “our  own  acre”  and 
the  results  are  largely  within  the  range  of  our  own  intelli¬ 
gence  and  personal  efforts.  It  is  not  luck.  Brains  must  do 
the  collecting  of  needed  facts  and  do  the  thinking,  direct 
the  labor  and  the  harvest  crown  the  effort. 


OSSIFIED  OSSLERISM. 

News  has  been  received  from  Major  Powell  Cotton,  who 
set  out  last  year  on  an  African  expedition  from  the  Nile  to 
the  Zambesi.  During  his  travels  he  has  gathered  interesting 
information  concerning  the  methods  adopted  by  the  natives 
of  the  innermost  regions  of  the  Congo  Free  State  for  the 
disposal  of  their  aged  members  when  they  become  a  burden. 
The  infirm  and  aged  people  are  rendered  unconscious  by 
means  of  a  narcotic,  and  in  this  comatose  condition  are 
wrapped  in  a  fresh  antelope  skin.  In  this  garb  they  are  then 
hurried  by  the  members  of  the  family  to  a  point  remote 
from  the  village,  and  abandoned  in  the  grass  near  a  native 
track.  The  first  native  that  passes  the  spot  discovers  what 
he  imagines  to  be  an  antelope,  and  promptly  dispatches  it 
with  a  spear.  The  members  of  the  deceased  aged  one’s  fam¬ 
ily  then  emerge  from  hiding  near  by,  and  express  open  hor¬ 
ror  and  surprise  at  the  unfortunate  incident,  though  in¬ 
wardly  congratulating  themselves  upon  the  successful  manner 
in  which  they  have  been  relieved  of  their  burden. — Scientific 
American. 
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In  and  About  the  Works  of  the  Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Company,  Menomonie,  Wis 
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ENDING  THE  SMOKE  NUISANCE. 

The  American  citizen  is  more  tolerant  of  public  nuisances 
than  any  other  civilized  being.  This  may  be  on  account  of 
the  fact  that  he  believes  the  Constitution  guarantees  every 
one  the  right  to  create  a  nuisance  regardless  of  his  neigh¬ 
bors,  so  long  as  he  does  not  kill  or  rob  or  commit  a  similarly 
grievous  crime.  Whatever  the  cause,  the  fact  remains.  We 
endure  the  tin  horn,  the  factory  whistle,  the  pushcart,  the 
builder’s  dirt  pile  and  the  advertising  sign,  or  at  least  we 
feel  that  there  is  no  way  of  stopping  them.  Similar  senti¬ 
ments  have  left  us  so  long  inactive — or  at  least  unsuccess¬ 
ful  in  our  sporadic  activity— concerning  the  smoke  nuisance. 

Everybody,  it  is  safe  to  say,  concedes  the  smoky  chimney 
to  be  a  nuisance.  But  the  view  is  a  passing  one.  Formerly, 
and  to  some  extent  even  to-day,  the  argument  was,  “We 
can’t  stop  our  chimney  from  smoking.”  Technical  advance 
and  commercial  development  have  made  combustion  a  more 
manageable  procedure,  and  to-day  the  old  argument  is  re¬ 


written  for  Tiu<?  Clay-Worker. 

MENOMONIE,  WISCONSIN. 


Features  of  the  Brick  Metropolis  of  the  Northwest  of 
Special  Interest  to  Clayworkers. 


MENOMONIE,  where  the  next  annual  convention  of  the 
Brickmakers’  Association  of  Wisconsin  will  meet,  is 
preparing  to  extend  a  warm  welcome  to  the  Clay- 
workers  and  their  friends.  It  is  a  wide  awake  hustling  City 
of  6,500  inhabitants,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Menomonie 
river.  It  has  a  large  trade  with  the  adjoining  rich  agri¬ 
cultural  district,  but  the  principal  industry  is  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  brick.  The  Menomonie  sand  mold  and  red  pressed 
brick  are  known  and  sold  all  over  the  entire  Northwest 
from  Michigan  to  the  Pacific  coast,  large  quantities  being  also 
shipped  into  Canada. 

Among  the  many  handsome  buildings  of  interest  to  the 
visitors  and  a  source  of  pride  to  the  citizens  of  Menomonie 


N  atatorium.  Gymnasium  and  Commercial  Club  Building,  Where  the  Wisconsin  Convention  Will  be  Held. 


placed  by  “What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?  You  can’t 
expect  me  to  spend  a  lot  or  money  putting  in  fancy  devices 
to  prevent  smoke!”  This  latter  argument  can  be  met  only  by 
fact — the  fact  that  the  law  says  he  must  prevent  smoke.  This 
work,  a  function  of  municipal  governments,  is  in  successful 
progress,  and  will  ultimately  lead  to  a  general  recognition 
that  smoke  is  not  wanted,  but  also  that  it  need  not  be  suf¬ 
fered.  A  relatively  few,  but  yet  a  slowly  growing  number  of 
American  cities,  have  entered  on  a  fight  against  smoke  and  a 
far  larger  number  of  individuals  and  civic  organizations  are 
now  engaged  in  the  struggle. — Engineering  News. 

STILL  ANOTHER  KIND. 

With  all  the  different  kinds  of  insurance  now  in  vogue 
why  not  inaugurate  an  insurance  against  discontent  among 
employes?  How?  By  patching  the  leaky  roof  by  paving  a 
run  or  two,  by  occasionally  cleaning  up  the  dust  in  the  fac¬ 
tory.  Even  a  new  steam  coil  or  two  and  a  wash  room  could 
be  charged  to  this  account. 


are,  The  Memorial  Hall  and  Auditorium,  a  handsome  pink 
sandstone  structure,  The  State  Agricultural  School,  the  High 
and  Manual  Training  School  buildings,  and  the  Gymnasium, 
Natatorium  and  Commercial  Club  Buildings,  handsome 
structures  faced  with  Menomonie  red  pressed  brick.  The 
Manual  Training  School  and  Gymnasium  is  operated  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  public  school  system  and  is  claimed  to  be 
the  most  thoroughly  equipped  and  complete  in  the  United 
States.  Every  scholar  attending  the  public  school  is  obliged 
to  attend  the  gymnasium  and  natatorium  classes  two  and 
three  times  a  week  as  a  part  of  their  regular  studies. 

The  Menomonie  Convention  Hall. 

The  Commercial  Club  rooms  are  located  in  the  Gymnasium 
Building,  and  it  is  here  the  convention  will  meet  and  its 
members  be  entertained.  We  show  below  a  view  of  the  re¬ 
ception  rooms,  where  the  convention  will  hold  its  sessions. 
On  the  floor  above  are  the  billiard,  card  rooms  and  bowling 
alleys,  and  these,  with  the  gymnasium,  and  bathing  pools, 
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turkish  baths,  massage  and  shower  baths  will  be  at  the 
disposal  of  the  visitors,  except  that  all  those  desiring  to  take 
a  plunge  in  the  pool,  must  first  submit  to  a  shower  bath. 
This  is  a  strict  rule,  as  one  of  the  club  members  explained, 
and  it  is  necessary  in  order  to  keep  the  water  in  a  sanitary 
condition. 

The  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  and  Omaha  Railway 
Company  are  erecting  a  new  passenger  station  at  Menomonie; 
it  will  be  a  handsome!  structure,  faced  with  Menomonie  red 
pressed  brick  and  will  be  completed  by  January  first.  This 
building  is  an  absolute  necessity 
and  is  a  monument  to  the  per¬ 
sistence  and  energy  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  interests  in  Menomonie. 

The  old  frame  building  hereto- 
for  used  being  entirely  inade¬ 
quate  to  fill  the  needs  and  im¬ 
portance  of  this  city. 

The  principal  hostelry  is  the 
Hotel  Royal,  which  will  be  the 
headquarters  of  the  clayworkers 
and  their  friends  during  the  con¬ 
vention  and  where  they  will 
be  well  cared  for  at  $2.00  per 
day. 

The  places  of  most  interest 
to  the  convention  members  will 
of  course  be  the  brick  plants, 
of  which  there  are  six.  The 
clay  deposits  range  from  three 
to  twenty  feet  in  thickness,  being 
parallel  to  the  surface  and  cov¬ 
ered  with  about  eighteen  inches 
of  surface  soil,  this  being  re¬ 
moved,  the  clay  is  plowed  up  and 
loaded  into  dump  cars  by  hand 
and  conveyed  to  the  pug  mills. 

The  Plants  of  the  Menomonie 
Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Co. 

The  Menomonie  Hydraulic 
Press  Brick  Company  owns  and 
operates  four  yards,  having  a 
combined  capacity  of  21,000,000 
sand  mold  and  4,000,000  pressed 
brick  per  year.  Entering  yard 
No.  1  of  the  Hydraulic  plants  the 
first  thing  that  attracts  the  eye 
is  the  neat  foreman’s  residence 
with  its  green  lawn  and  flower 
beds,  and  just  beyond,  the  row 
of  employes’  houses,  all  owned 
by  the  company.  Next  we  come 
to  the  office  building  where  the 
accounts  are  kept  and  from 
where  the  operations  of  this  im¬ 
mense  company  all  over  the  en¬ 
tire  northwest  are  directed. 

Then  we  come  to  the  engine  and 
brick  press  building,  here  we 
see  a  large  Potts  machine,  hav¬ 
ing  a  capacity  of  fifty  to  fifty- 
five  thousand  sand  mold  brick  per  day.  As  the  brick 
come  out  of  this  machine  six  at  a  time,  they  are 
loaded  on  to  steel  ball-bearing  trucks,  which  when 
full  are  run  down  a  long  passage  to  the  new  dryer, 
which  will  hold  100,000  brick  on  trucks  at  a  time. 
This  dryer  is  divided  into  four  double  track  compartments, 
which  run  clear  through.  As  the  trucks  come  from  the 
press  room,  one  is  run  in  on  the  first  track,  the  following 
truck  on  the  next  track  and  so  on  until  one  each  has  been 
pushed  in  on  each  of  the  eight  tracks,  when  the  operation 


is  repeated.  The  object  of  this  being  to  give  the  brick  time 
to  become  warmed  slowly.  The  dryers  are  heated  with 
waste  heat  from  the  kilns,  the  hot  air  entering  at  the  oppo¬ 
site  end  from  where  the  trucks  go  in,  gradually  heats  the 
brick  as  the  trucks  are  slowly  advanced  to  the  hot  end. 
The  brick  remain  in  the  dryer  forty-eight  hours  and  then 
are  thoroughly  dry  and  ready  to  stack  in  the  big  kilns  for 
burning.  Under  the  old  process  the  brick  were  stacked  un¬ 
der  sheds  in  the  open  air,  requiring  from  one  to  two  weeks 
and  sometimes,  during  wet  weather  would  not  be  dry  even 


then.  It  is  also  impossible  to  make  good  brick  during  the 
early  spring  and  late  fall  with  the  open  air  system,  which 
necessitates  a  late  starting  and  an  early  closing  of  the  manu¬ 
facturing  season.  Under  the  dryer  system  the  company  will 
be  able  to  operate  their  sand  mold  machines  until  the  first 
of  January,  and  start  very  early  in  the  spring.  The  brick  do 
not  have  to  be  removed  from  the  trucks  from  the  time  they 
are  put  on  at  the  presses  until  they  are  unloaded  in  the 
kilns,  the  very  complete  system  of  tracks  at  this  plant 
enabling  them  to  transport  the  brick  from  any  part  of  the 
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plant  to  the  other  with  the  minimum  of  handling.  From  the 
dryers  the  trucks  are  conveyed  to  the  seven  large  down 
draft  kilns,  holding  175,000  brick  each,  in  which  the  brick 
are  carefully  stacked  up  two  and  two,  with  faces  together, 
and  when  kilns  are  filled  and  sealed  the  brick  are  gradu¬ 
ally  heated  until  red  hot — the  burning  takes  about  five  days. 
When  the  burning  is  completed  the  brick  are  taken  out  and 
stored  in  the  large  storage  sheds,  or  shipped  out  as  may  be 
necessary.  Now  we  come  to  the  dry  press  room  where  the 
hydraulic  dry  press  brick  are  made.  The  hydraulic  press 


Two  Views  of  the  Excelsior  Brick  Company’s  Plant,  Snow  Clad. 


used  by  this  company  is  its  own  make,  and  is  in  use  at  the 
plants  of  the  Hydraulic  Brick  Companies  only.  It  is  a  pecul¬ 
iar  looking  machine,  the  operating  power  being  furnished  by 
hydraulic  water  pressure.  It  has  a  capacity  of  24,000  pressed 
brick  per  day,  and  is  in  operation  all  winter.  This  will 
give  those  attending  the  convention  an  opportunity  to  see 
the  plant  in  actual  operation  and  an  unusual  chance  for  the 
clayworkers  to  see  practical  demonstration  of  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  pressed  brick,  and  the  workings  of  a  model  brick 
plant.  The  press  brick  after  they  come  out  of  the  press  go 


through  practically  the  same  process  as  the  sand  mold  and 
are  burned  in  the  same  kilns. 

The  storage  sheds  are  long  buildings  with  wide  driveways, 
and  double  tracks  running  through  from  end  to  end.  Each 
side  is  divided  into  large  stalls  holding  about  GO, 000  brick 
each,  over  each  stall  is  marked  the  shade,  number  and  grade, 
and  on  each  lot  of  brick  is  marked  the  quantity  in  that  pile, 
thus  enabling  shipping  clerks  to  ascertain  stock  on  hand  in 
short  order. 

Sand  mold  brick  only  is  made  at  yards  2,  3,  and  4,  each 

being  equipped  with  a  Henry 
Martin  sand  mold  machine,  hav¬ 
ing  a  capacity  of  fifty  to  fifty- 
five  thousand  brick  per  day,  and 
six  large  kilns  holding  from  four 
hundred  to  five  hundred  thous¬ 
and  brick  each. 

The  officers  of  the  Hydraulic. 
Press  Brick  Company  are: 

H.  W.  Eliot,  President;  F. 
O.  Middlekauff,  Vice-President; 
F.  L.  Joy,  Secretary;  G.  F.  Bak¬ 
er,  Treasurer;  Oscar  Wilson, 
Assistant  Secretary  and  Treas¬ 
urer;  S.  J.  Hewson,  General 
Manager. 

The  Plant  of  the  Excelsior 
Brick  Company. 

Approaching  the  plant  one 
sees  on  one  side  the  seven 
large  kilns,  each  having  a  capa¬ 
city  of  143,000  brick  and  close  to 
them  the  railroad  tracks,  enabl¬ 
ing  the  loading  into  the  cars 
with  the  least  possible  amount 
of  handling  and  expense.  Just 
north  of  the  kilns  are  the  en¬ 
gine,  and  press  rooms,  in  which 
a  large  Potts  Machine  is  in¬ 
stalled,  having  a  capacity  of  55, 
000  brick  per  day.  Just  south 
of  this  building  is  the  drying 
kiln,  in  which  steam  is  used  for 
heating.  The  operation  of  this 
dryer  is  the  same  as  the  Hy¬ 
draulic.  East  of  the  press 
rooms  are  forty  covered  sheds; 
on  the  hill  just  above  the  plant 
is  a  1,000  barrel  water  tank 
from  which  three"  water  mains 
run  '  through  the  center  of  the 
yards,  supplying  ample  fire  pro¬ 
tection. 

The  clay  deposits  are  close 
by,  the  strata  of  clay  being 
fifteen  to  twenty  feet  deep.  It 
is  loaded  into  dump  cars  and 
hauled  directly  to  the  pug  mills. 

The  officers  of  this  company 
are:  J.  H.  Stout,  President;  J. 
F.  McLean,  Vice  President;  F.  J.  McLean,  Secretary  and 
Treasurer;  F.  H.  Decker,  Assistant  Secretary  and  Treasurer; 
J.  D.  Pratt,  Superintendent. 

The  annual  output  is  7,500,000  brick. 

Owing  to  the  refusal  of  the  superintendent  of  the  Wiscon¬ 
sin  Red  Pressed  Brick  Company  to  be  interviewed,  your 
representative  was  unable  to  obtain  any  information  in  re¬ 
gard  to  this  plant,  but  it  is  understood  that  they  manufacture 
sand  mold  brick  only. 

The  total  output  of  all  the  brick  plants  in  Menomonie 
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is  about  forty  million  brick  per  annum. 

Menomonie’s  Brick  Streets. 

Two  of  Menomonie’s  main  business  thoroughfares  were 
paved  during  the  past  season  with  Galesburg  brick  from  the 
kilns  of  the  Purington  Paving  Brick  Company.  They  have 
proven  so  excellent  and  the  streets  are  so  satisfactory  in 
every  way  that  Menomonie  will  pave  the  balance  of  her 
business  streets  with  brick  the  coming  year.  The  accom¬ 
panying  views  do  not  do  these  streets  justice,  the  pictures 
having  been  taken  at  an  inopportune  time  late  in  the  Fall. 
Ordinarily  they  are  kept  clean.  The  pavements  are  smooth 
and  it  is  easy  to  keep  the  streets  in  a  perfectly  sanitary 
condition. 

Menomonie  is  unusually  fortunate  in  having  among  her 
citizens  men  who  have  civic  pride,  who  are  always  on  the 
alert  to  grasp  every  opportunity  to  further  the  interests  and 
welfare  of  their  city,  and  especially  one,  who  out  of  his  private 
resources  has  built  the  Manual  Training,  Gymnasium  and 
Natatorium  buildings  and  donated  them  to  the  city,  and  in 
addition,  provides  the  funds  each  year  for  their  maintenance. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Wokker. 

THE  KAOLIN  DEPOSITS  OF  SOUTHERN  KENTUCKY. 

THESE  VALUABLE  deposits  of  clay  all  lie  in  the 
Northern  part  of  Hart  county  within  from  two  to 
four  miles  of  Bonnieville,  a  station  on  the  main  line 
of  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  railroad,  sixty  miles  south 
of  Louisville.  They  crop  out  in  some  instances  along  the 
slopes  of  the  hills  that  abound  in  that  region,  and  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  development  work  has  been  done  on 
many  tracts  of  the  land,  showing  that  the  kaolin  beds  are 
continuous  and  that  they  run  from  10  feet  to  40  feet  or  more 
in  thickness  over  a  large  extent  of  the  territory.  But  little 
stripping  is  necessary,  but  much  of  it  will  have  to  be  mined 
as  coal  is  mined,  by  running  tunnels  under  the  conglome¬ 
rate  sandstone  that  immediately  overlies  the  kaolin  de¬ 
posits.  There  are  about  1,500  acres  that  contain  these 
clays,  but  the  company  controlling  the  lands*  has  secured  in 
all  about  2,500  acres  in  the  vicinity  and  so  have  a  monopoly 
of  the  field. 

With  this  large  extent  of  territory  all  containing  con- 


Broadwav,  Menomonie,  Looking  North,  Paved  With  Purington  Block,  a  Perfectly  Sanitary  Street. 


The  readers  of  this  magazine,  the  clayworkers,  those 
interested  in  the  clay  industries  at  large,  and  the  members 
of  the  Wisconsin  Association  who  do  not  attend  the  conven¬ 
tion  this  winter  are  going  to  miss  the  best  time  of  their 
lives  and  the  opportunity  to  acquire  much  valuable  know¬ 
ledge  and  many  pointers.  For  here  is  a  model  brick  plant  in 
actual  operation  at  a  time  when  brickmakers  in  general 
have  the  time  to  visit  and  take  their  vacations. 

The  Commercial  Club  and  Mr.  Oscar  Wilson,  President 
ot  the  Wisconsin  Clayworkers’  Association,  are  already  pre¬ 
paring  to  extend  the  right  hand  of  goodfellowship  and  a 
cordial  reception  to  those  who  will  attend  the  convention 
this  winter.  Make  up  your  mind  to  come.  Menomonie  is  go¬ 
ing  to  be  the  Mecca  of  Wisconsin  Clayworkers  this  winter. 

The  assistance  and  hospitality  shown  the  representatives 
of  The  Clay-Worker  by  Mr.  Wilson  and  members  of  the 
Commercial  Club,  Mr.  Decker  and  Mr.  C.  Ribenack  is  of 
itself  a  guarantee  of  the  warm  welcome  that  will  be  ex¬ 
tended  CAPAPIE. 


tinuous  deposits  of  clay,  averaging  more  than  20  feet  in 
thickness,  some  relative  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  many 
millions  of  tons  of  this  valuable  material  in  sight.  Shafts 
averaging  4x10  feet  have  been  sunk  in  dozens  of  places  and 
in  each  instance  the  clay  has  been  found,  and  of  the  thick¬ 
ness  mentioned  above. 

In  color  these  clays  range  from  a  pure  white  to  a  light 
red  and  deep  yellow.  They  are  very  valuable  for  various 
uses;  the  manufacture  of  fine  china  ware,  the  manufacture 
of  paper,  paints  and  the  making  of  aluminum  sulphate 
or  paper  makers’  alum.  Samples  of  this  clay  have  been 
forwarded  to  parties  in  Trenton,  N.  J.,  who  pronounce  it  the 
finest  clay  for  their  purpose  they  have  ever  tried.  It  mixes 
readily,  shrinks  very  little  and  will  stand  a  more  intense 
heat  than  any  other  clay  they  have  ever  used. 

It  can  be  quite  readily  and  cheaply  made  into  paper- 
makers  alum  and  the  highly  colored  clays  answer  for  this 
purpose  as  well  as  any,  as  the  iron  contained  in  the  clay 
combines  with  the  sulphur  and  is  easily  precipitated  or 
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washed  out,  leaving  the  alum  snow-white.  The  process  of  Written  for  Tiie  Clay-Worker. 

manufacture  is  very  simple,  and  the  apparatus  used  inex-  DRYING  BRICK. — (Third  Paper.) 

pensive.  _ . 


The  following  analyses  were  made  by  Dr.  Alfred  M. 
Peter,  Chemist  of  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
State  College  of  Kentucky,  and  were  from  two  samples  ta¬ 
ken  off  the  Philip  Moss  farm,  four  miles  from  Bonnieville, 
Kentucky. 


Serial 

Moisture 

Ignition 

Silica 

Alumina 

Ferric  oxide 

Lime 

Megnesia 

Potash 

Soda 

Titanic  oxide 
Sulphric  anhydride 


numbers  14,306 

2.39  per  cent. 
12.68  per  cent. 
48.09  per  cent. 
34.66  per  cent. 
.78  per  cent. 
.27  per  cent. 
.23  per  cent. 
.74  per  cent. 
.30  per  cent. 
.25  per  cent, 
a  trace. 


14,307 

2.71  per  cent. 
16.69  per  cent. 
42.32  per  cent. 
36.92  per  cent. 
.62  per  cent. 
.21  per  cent. 
.08  per  cent. 
.47  per  cent. 
.18  per  cent, 
a  trace. 


100.25 


“These  ought  to  be  fine  porcelain  clays,”  the  chemist  said 
in  commenting  on  his  report.  “Possibly  they  might  be  used 


By  W.  D.  Richardson. 

Direct  Hot-Air  Dryers. 

HIS  IS  A  class  of  dryers  that,  in  dis¬ 
tinction  from  steam,  or  indirect-heat 
dryers,  may  be  called  direct,  hot-air 
dryers.  The  various  forms  of  this  class 
of  dryers  are  based  upon  the  source  of 
heat  and  the  means  of  supplying  it  to 
the  dryer. 

Drying  With  Diluted  Combustion 
Gases. 

This  form  of  hot-air  dryer  has  been 
in  use  a  long  time,  but  was  improved  a  few  years  ago  by 
Cummer  and  advertised  in  our  trade  journals.  Cummer’s  im¬ 
provements  consisted  chiefly  in  the  construction  of  a  modern 
smokeless  furnace  with  automatic  stoker,  the  latter  not  of 
his  invention,  and  in  providing  a  tempering  chamber  for 
diluting  the  hot  combustion  gases  with  fresh  air  and  a  disc 
fan  for  discharging  these  gases  into  the  dryer  through  a 
transverse  supply  duct,  with  distribution  ducts  under  each 
track. 

This  dryer  is  probably  the  most  economical  of  all  dryers 
not  using  waste  heat,  but  did  not  become  popular  with  brick- 
makers  on  account  of  the  scumming  of  the  brick  and  the 
damage  to  iron  cars  from  the  sulphurous  gases,  hence  it  is 
no  longer  advertised.  It  requires  careful  watching  to  keep 
the  heat  constantly  at  uniform  temperature.  The  greatest 
objection  to  this  dryer,  however,  is  its  tendency  to  scum  the 
brick.  In  many  places  the  color  of  the  common  building 


Fig.  9. 


as  fullers  earth,  but  this  could  only  be  determined  by  a 
practical  test.”  i 

The  following  analysis  were  made  by  Prof.  Simonson, 
Chemist  for  the  Rookwood  Pottery  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Silica 

Alumina  and  Iron  oxide 
Potash  -and  soda 
Water 


No.  1  White 
45.19  per  cent. 
37.11  per  cent. 

.27  per  cent. 
17.50  per  cent. 


No.  2  Red 
38.32  per  cent. 
38.00  per  cent. 
2.58  per  cent. 
21.37  per  cent. 


Other  analyses  have  been  made  of  these  clays,  showing  In 
some  instances  as  much  as  42  per  cent,  and  44  per  cent,  of 
alumina,  and  44  per  cent,  and  46  per  cent,  of  silica.  On  ac¬ 
count  of  the  large  proportion  of  alumina  and  the  ease  with 
which  the  metal  can  be  extracted  from  these  clays  they  are 
very  valuable  for  the  manufacture  of  the  metal  aluminum. 

In  fact  it  is  being  used  now  by  one  concern  for  that  pur¬ 
pose,  they  having  recently  purchased  about  300  tons  which  was 
supplied  to  them  some  time  ago. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  these  beds  are  of  such  great  ex¬ 
tent  and  so  convenient  of  access,  the  clays  so  pure,  and  in 
such  variety  of  colors,  it  will  be  but  a  short  time  until  great 
industries  are  put  in  operation  here.  The  field  justifies  the 
employment  of  capital  and  promises  rich  returns  to  those  who 
invest. 


brick  is  not  considered  important,  a  hard,  durable  brick  being 
the  only  requirement.  The  tendency  is  perhaps  rightly  in 
this  direction,  since  face-brick  of  almost  any  color  can  be 
secured  so  cheaply. 

Where  no  waste  heat  is  available  for  drying,  and  where 
the  color  of  the  brick  is  not  important,  this  form  of  dryer  is 
to  be  recommended.  Such  a  dryer  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  9. 

A  large  item  of  cost  is  the  automatic  stoker,  but  it  is  a 
fuel  saver  and  labor  saver.  There  are  several  good  automatic 
stokers  on  the  market  that  are  practically  smokeless.  A 
furnace  for  this  purpose,  without  the  automatic  stoker,  can 
be  designed  so  as  to  produce  no  smoke,  if  properly  handled. 

Radiating-Flue  Dryer. 

This  form  of  hot-air  dryer  was  put  on  the  market  a  few 
years  ago  as  the  “Crown”  dryer.  It  consisted  of  a  small 
down-draft  kiln  filled  with  special  firebrick  laid  up  so  as  to 
form  a  net-work  of  vertical  flues  for  combustion  gases  and 
interlacing  them,  horizontal  flues  for  the  passage  of  the  air 
to  be  heated.  The  combustion  gases,  after  passing  through 
the  kiln,  were  taken  through  iron  pipes  between  the  kiln  and 
the  stack  so  as  to  remove  more  of  their  heat.  The  air  to  be 
heated  was  drawn  by  centrifugal  fan  in  the  opposite  direc- 
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tion  around  these  pipes  and  through  the  horizontal  flues  of 
the  kiln  and  blown  into  a  tunnel  dryer  in  the  usual  manner. 
Automatic  stokers  were  used  on  the  kiln  furnaces. 

This  dryer  was  fairly  economical  in  operation,  but  the 
heating  apparatus  was  expensive  in  construction  and  was  apt 
to  get  out  of  order,  causing  the  flues  to  leak  and  the  gases  to 
be  drawn  into  dryer,  scumming  the  brick.  An  improved  form 
of  this  dryer  is  shown  in  Fig.  10,  combined  with  induced 
draft  on  the  kilns  and  also  using  the  waste  heat  of  the  cool¬ 
ing  kilns. 

The  hot  combustion  gases  are  drawn  by  the  induced 
draft  fan  through  a  special  economizer  under  the  hot  end  ot 
dryer,  across  the  dryer  through  clay  flues  and  back  through 
iron  flues.  The  air  to  be  heated  moves  in  the  opposite 
direction  around  these  flues  to  the  fan  supplying  hot  air  to 
dryer.  This  latter  fan  is  also  connected  with  the  kiln,  utiliz¬ 
ing  the  waste  heat  of  the  cooling  brick. 

This  is  an  excellent  and  thoroughly  practical  system  and 
gives  the  advantage  of  better  draft  for  the  kilns,'  without  the 


dryer  is  well  adapted.  Fig.  11  shows  the  general  design  of 
such  a  dryer. 

Waste  Heat  Dryers. 

This  classification  is  not  based  upon  the  form  of  the  dryer, 
but  upon  the  source  of  heat,  and  hence  the  design  of  the 
dryer  itself  is  not  different  from  others  that  have  already 
been  described. 

By  waste-heat  is  meant  the  heat  that  is  quite  generally 
wasted  upon  brickyards.  This  heat  may  come  from  the  com¬ 
bustion  gases  of  boilers,  the  exhaust  steam  from  engines, 
the  gases  from  burning  kilns  and  the  heat  radiated  from 
cooling  kilns.  In  addition  to  this  there  is  also  the  radiated 
heat  from  burning  kilns.  The  heat  thus  wasted  in  brick- 
manufacture  is  enormous  and  yet  there  are  many  plants  with 
all  this  heat  going  to  waste,  where  fuel  is  burned  especially 
for  drying  the  brick  or  where  the  brick  are  dried  by  the  slow 
and  uncertain  method  of  sun  and  wind. 

In  American  yards  the  most  available  sources  of  waste 
heat  are  the  exhaust  steam  and  the  burning  and  cooling 


expense  of  stacks.  By  the  induced  draft,  24  to  72  hours  can 
be  saved  in  the  burning. 

Radiating-Floor  Furnace-Dryer. 

This  is  one  of  the  earliest  types  of  progressive  brick 
dryers  and  was  much  advertised  several  years  ago  as  the 
Sharer  dryer.  A  dryer  on  the  same  principle  is  now  being 
advertised,  by  two  or  three  brick  machinery  companies,  and, 
pushed  by  energetic  salesmen,  a  large  number  are  being 
built. 

This  dryer  has  not  the  advantages  that  it  had  before  waste 
heat  from  cooling  kilns  was  utilized.  It  affords  a  simple  way 
of  supplying  heat  and  one  that  does  not  cost  much  for  re¬ 
pairs.  It  is  more  economical  than  live-steam  drying,  but  re¬ 
quires  more  attention.  It  does  not  permit  of  the  utilization 
of  waste  heat  and  cannot  be  conveniently  combined  with  any 
waste  heat  system  of  drying.  The  circulation  is  necessarily 
inferior  to  the  blower  system  and  hence  the  drying  is  not  so 
rapid. 

For  many  cases  where  waste  heat  is  not  available  this 


kilns.  If  the  inost  economical  type  of  steam  engine  were  used 
upon  brick  yards,  or  the  still  more  economical  gas  engine, 
there  would  be  no  available  waste  heat  from  this  source.  If 
the  most  economical  kilns  were  in  general  use  upon  Ameri¬ 
can  brick  yards  there  would  be  no  waste  heat  from  this 
source  either  for  drying  brick,  except  that  lost  by  radiation 
and  which  can  only  be  utilized  where  drying  racks  are  above 
the  kilns.  This  latter  is  extensively  done  in  Germany  on 
continuous  kilns,  but  it  is  too  slow  and  laborious  a  method  for 
American  practice.  Taking  conditions  as  we  find  them,  with 
steam  engines  wasting  at  least  75  per  cent,  of  the  thermal 
value  of  the  steam,  as  it  leaves  the  boiler,  and  periodical  kilns 
sending  hot  gases  into  the  air  at  a  temperature  of  1000  de¬ 
grees  or  more,  and  heat  enough  being  radiated  from  the  cool¬ 
ing  kilns  to  dry  twice  their  capacity  of  brick,  dryers  must 
be  designed  for  utilizing  some  of  this  waste  heat,  and  thus 
reduce  the  cost  of  the  brick  manufactured. 

No  single  design  of  dryer  will  answer  for  this  purpose. 
Each  case  requires  some  modification,  some  special  calcula¬ 
tion  to  secure  the  best  results. 
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For  small  yards,  where  the  brick  are  dried  in  open  air, 
a  plan  of  utilizing  the  exhaust  steam  in  a  simple  and  cheap 
manner  under  the  floor  of  the  drying  sheds,  as  an  auxiliary 
to  the  sun  and  wind,  has  been  described. 

For  fire-brick  factories  the  steam -floor  dryer,  exhaust 
steam,  is  most  practical  and  is  in  good  use. 

Tunnel  dryers  using  the  heat  from  cooling  kilns,  with  an 
exhaust-steam  heater  as  an  auxiliary,  are  now  in  quite  com¬ 
mon  use  where  there  are  down-draft  kilns,  and  are  also  com¬ 
ing  into  use  on  plants  having  the  up-draft  kilns.  In  some 
cases  also  the  waste  heat  from  the  burning  kilns  is  used  for 
drying,  in  the  manner  that  has  been  described.  Nearly  every 
modern  brick  dryer  should,  to  some  extent,  be  a  waste-heat 
dryer. 

“THE  USEFUL  PROPERTIES  OF  CLAYS.” 


Information  is  being  sought  by  people  all  over  the  country 
on  the  subject  of  testing  of  clays  for  the  various  purposes 
for  which  they  are  used,  other  than  road  building.  Special 


Written  for  Tiie  Clay-Worker. 

SPECIAL  SHAPES  OF  FIRE  BRICK  AND  OTHER  REFRAC¬ 
TORY  MATERIAL. 


TREATING  ON  THIS  subject  after  twenty 
years  experience  especially  in  shapes  from 
the  Ohio  and  Kentucky  and  Indiana  clays, 
I  will  follow  no  set  rules  but  actual  practical 
experience. 

It  being  recognized  by  all  successful 
operators  in  the  manufacture  of  special  shapes 
that  the  wet  pan  is  preferable  to  the  pug  mill 
making  the  mud  much  more  plastic,  my  theory  for  it  so  do¬ 
ing  being  that  the  weight  of  the  mullers  of  the  wet  pan  rest 
entirely  on  the  bottom  of  the  pan  while  revolving,  crushing 
the  clay  and  threading  it  out  thereby  making  it  plastic,  while 
in  the  pug  mill  it  is  simply  pushed  forward. 

In  the  making  of  shapes  it  is  imperative  that  tne  maker 
have  a  knowledge  of  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  to  be  used, 
the  mixture  depending  on  the  use  for  which  it  is  made,  some 
ware  requiring  a  great  heat  refractory  article  while  others 
require  tensile  strength.  For  the  heat  refractory  article,  I 
have  used  a  mixture  of  one-third  each  of  No.  2  or  plastic  clay, 
flint,  and  grog.  For  the  article  requiring  tensile  strength  have 
used  three-fifths  No.  2  or  plastic  one-fifth  flint,  one-fifth  grog 
of  the  Ohio  and  Kentucky  clays.  The  Indiana  clay  being 
composed  of  from  GO  to  70  per  cent,  silica,  it  seems  im¬ 
possible  to  get  the  required  tensile  strength  with  any  mixture 
for  large  tile,  with  clay  tempered  in  a  pug  mill,  but  am  confi¬ 
dent  that  exposing  the  clay  to  the  elements  until  disin¬ 
tegrated  and  tempering  the  same  in  a  wet  pan  the  required 
results  can  be  obtained.  A  friend  of  mine  operating  in 
Alabama  informed  me  he  could  not  get  results  with  a  pug  mill 
and  changed  to  wet  pan  with  satisfactory  results;  the  in¬ 
gredients  of  the  clay  being  very  similar  to  the  Indiana  clay. 
Owing  to  close  complication  it  is  essential  in  the  making  of 
large  tile  to  get  the  most  ware  with  the  least  labor,  to 
accomplish  this  it  is  necessary  to  know  what  temperature  the 
clay  will  stand  without  spreading  when  molded.  All  ware 
that  can  be  molded  in  a  mold  with  bottom  and  thrown  on 
floor  can  be  made  cheaper  than  that  which  it  is  necessary 


Fig.  11. 


tests  are  now  carried  on  to  that  end.  A  furnace  has  been 
installed  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  actual  burn¬ 
ing  tests  on  clays  are  now  made.  In  order  to  further  stimu¬ 
late  interest  in  the  development  of  native  clay  bodies,  a 
special  circular  was  issued  on  “The  Useful  Properties  of 
Clays.”  The  aim  of  this  circular  was  to  give  information 
in  the  simplest  possible  way  to  people  who  were  not  supposed 
to  possess  technical  knowledge  of  clays.  The  circular  par¬ 
ticularly  points  out  that  for  the  year  1902,  the  last  year  for 
which  the  official  figures  are  valuable,  the  total  imports  of 
foreign  clays  to  this  country  were  valued  at  $1,154,805,  while 
the  domestic  clays  produced  were  valued  at  $2,061,072.  Since 
the  country  possesses  unusually  fine  clay  bodies,  a  great 
many  of  which  up  to  the  present  time  await  development, 
any  stimulation  of  interest  among  the  people  to  develop  our 
native  clays  must  be  of  great  value. — Scientific  American. 


to  make  in  a  mold  without  a  bottom,  or  in  a  clasp  mold. 

The  above  alludes  to  all  tile  where  the  mold  is  drawn 

perpendicular  from  the  tile. 

It  being  necessary  with  a  great  many  kinds  of  special 
shapes  to  use  what  is  called  the  clasp  mold,  by  which  is 
meant  a  mold  which  can  be  taken  apart  and  put  together 
with  very  little  labor  each  time  a  tile  is  made.  However 
much  depending  on  the  view  taken  by  the'  mold  maker  of 
the  plan,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  drawing  and  practical 
knowledge  of  molding  of  clay.  I  have  seen  molds  made 
by  expert  pattern  makers  which  if  made  in  the  proper  manner 
double  the  amount  of  work  could  be  made  by  the  molder 

which  is  attributed  to  lack  of  experience  in  the  molding  of 

clay,  which  is  just  the  reverse  of  iron  and  brass. 

In  drying  of  large  tile,  great  difficulty  is  experienced 
in  keeping  them  from  checking.  I  would  suggest  to  those 
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who  have  experienced  this  difficulty  when  making  tile  to 
keep  the  floor  at  a  temperature  of  95  degrees  and  holding  it 
at  that  for  five  or  six  hours  then  gradually  raising  it  until 
225  degrees  has  acquired. 

For  the  burning  of  special  shapes  and  high  grade  fire  brick 
I  prefer  the  down  draft  square  kiln  with  a  normal  draft.  If 
the  draft  is  too  strong  the  tile  are  liable  to  be  warped  and 
twisted  and  my  experience  is  that  by  burning  them  with  a 
gentle  draft  and  radiation,  the  tensile  strength  is  much 
greater.  CINCINNATUS. 


Seger  Cones  and  Their  Melting  Points. — In  the  last  con¬ 
vention  of  the  Association  of  German  Fire-Clay-Product 
Manufacturers  the  Seger  cones  and  their  melting  point  came 
in  for  a  lengthy  discussion.  The  German  government  had 
made  inquiries  in  regard  to  changing  the  Reamur  scale  for 
temperatures  to  that  of  Celcius  or  centigrades,  and  the  above 
association  adopted  a  resolution  a  year  ago  to  still  further 
change  the  scales,  and  have  the  Government  officially  adopt 
the  Seger  cone  scale  as  a  standard.  Prof.  Wiebe  of  the 
German  Physical  Technical  Testing  Station  stated  that  it 
was  impossible  for  the  Government  to  adopt  the  Seger  scale, 
but  that  in  order  to  identify  the  Government  with  the  use¬ 
fulness  of  the  Seger  cones,  the  Testing  Station  had  already 
started  investigations  in  order  to  determine  the  exact  melt¬ 
ing  points  of  Seger  cones  under  different  conditions.  He 
stated  further  that  it  is  out  of  question  to  speak  of  definite 
melting  points  as  far  as  cones  are  concerned,  as  there  are 
too  many  conditions  to  be  observed  which  influence  their 
melting  points,  and  for  these  reasons  a  recognized  scale 
could  never  be  adopted  by  the  Government.  In  the  discuss¬ 
ion  which  followed,  Mr.  Cramer,  who  himself  handles  the 
original  Seger  cones,  admitted  that  there  was  so  far  no  ac¬ 
curate  scale  by  which  we  could  guide  ourselves  in  express¬ 
ing  the  exact  melting  points  of  Seger  cones.  He  seconded 
the  motion  that  the  association  vote  500  Mark  for  part  of 
the  expense  in  making  the  investigations  as  outlined  by  the 
Government  Testing  Station.  The  Association  voted  finally 
after  lengthy  discussion  1000  Mark  for  that  purpose. — Deut. 
Topf.  and  Z.  Z.  No.  10.  1005. 


Coal  Briquettes  and  Cost  of  Firing  Bricks. — -In  an  article 
concerning  this  matter,  Mr.  Hielscher  stated  the  following- 
facts:  It  has  been  found  advantageous  on  many  German  brick 
yards  to  use  coal  briquettes  in  preference  to  lump  coal  for  fir¬ 
ing  brick.  The  cost  is  cheaper  and  a  saving  in  some  instance 
of  50  Pfenning  per  1000  bricks  was  observed.  The  cost  of 
burning  building  bricks  in  continous  kilns  per  1000  was  with 
coal  2.437  Mark  ($0,578)  and  with  briquettes  2.01  Mark 
($0,477)  taken  the, average  of  eight  plants.  It  was  also  found 
that  the  burning  was  quicker  with  briquettes.  In  one  in¬ 
stance  where  formerly  there  were  burnt  10  chambers  of  5,500 
bricks  per  week,  now  they  burn  11J  chambers. — Deut.  Topf. 
and  Z.  Z.  No.  12.  1905. 

(Translator  note.  These  results  are  in  harmony  with 
data  obtained  last  year  at  the  St.  Louis  World’s  Fair  by  the 
U.  S.  Geological  Survey  Fuel  Testing  plant.  The  briquettes, 
made  there,  were  tested  on  a  locomotive  of  the  Missouri  Pa¬ 
cific  Railroad  and  for  comparison  similar  runs  were  made  on 
a  run  of  mine  coal  such  as  is  commonly  used  on  those  loco¬ 
motives.  Three  trips  were  made  from  St.  Louis  to  Washing¬ 


ton,  Mo.,  and  return,  making  a  total  run  of  324  miles  for  each 
fuel.  The  results  were  that  29.594  pounds  of  briquettes  were 
consumed  while  it  took  34.015  pounds  of  run  of  mine  coal,  or 
compared  to  miles  per  ton,  briquettes  made  21.89  miles  while 
run  of  mine  only  made  19.05  miles  per  ton  of  each  material.) 


The  German  Association  of  Clay,  Cement  and  Lime  Manu¬ 
facturers  at  the  exposition  which  was  recently  held  under 
the  auspices  of  above  association,  an  exhibit  was  devoted  to 
the  growth  of  the  membership  of  the  same.  The  Association 
was  founded  in  1865  with  50  members.  In  1870  it  had  361 
members  while  in  1880  it  had  only  235  members.  In  1900  it 
had  583,  in  1902,  826;  in  1903,  902;  in  1904,  1005;  and  this  year 
the  membership  increased  to  1211  members  of  which  there 
are  1056  I’esident  and  155  foreign  members. — Tonind.  Z.  No. 
101.  1005. 

The  Glazing  of  Tiles.— In  answer  to  a  question  if' there  is 
a  machine  which  glazes  tiles  without  it  being  necessary  to 
scrap  and  clean  the  edges,  it  was  stated  that  the  Wessel  Pat¬ 
ent  machine  will  answer  this  purpose.  The  capacity  of  this 
machine  is  between  25  and  30,000  tiles  in  ten  hours.  The 
glazing  is  done  entirely  automatic,  the  apparatus  is  driven  by 
compressed  air. — Tonind.  Z.  No.  110.  1005. 

MECHANICAL  ANALYSIS  OF  CERAMIC  BODIES  CON¬ 
TAINING  BURNT  INGREDIENTS. 


A  Practical  Method  for  the  Separation  of  Burnt  From  Unburnt 
Materials  in  Clay  Mixtures. 


Dr.  H.  Hecht  treated' the  above  subject  recently  in  a  paper 
before  the  German  Association  of  Clay,  Cement  and  Lime 
Manufacturers.  The  article  gives  a  good  description  of  the 
practical  method  for  the  separation  of  burnt  materials  such 
as  grog,  quartz  and  other  calcined  ingredients  from  clays, 
and  we  produce  the  technical  part  of  the  paper  in  full  from 
Deutsche  Topfer  &  Ziegler  Zeitung  No1.  64,  1905. 

“For  the  examination  of  the  properties  of  a  clay  or  clay 
bodies  the  chemical  analysis  was  formerly  only  used.  The 
rational  analysis  was  used  later  on  to  a  great  extent.  In  the 
chemical  analysis  we  obtain  data  in  regard  to  the  percentage 
composition  of  the  examined  materials,  such  as  silica,  alum¬ 
ina,  iron  oxide,  alkalies,  carbon,  water  and  other  ingredients. 
We  do  not  know  from  such  analysis  to  what  extent  these  in¬ 
gredients  were  already  chemically  combined,  as  silicates  of 
alumina,  feldspar,  or  other  combinations.  In  order  to  get  a 
better  idea  on  these  conditions,  Aron  designed,  and  Seger 
later  on  perfected  the  rational  analysis.  We  obtain  by  the 
rational  analysis  far  better  idea  of  the  combined  ingredients 
of  the  unburnt  materials,  especially  when  such  rational 
analysis  is  controlled  by  a  chemical  one,  and  it  is  possible 
to  estimate  closely  the  percentage  of  clay  substance,  quartz, 
feldspar  or  carbonate  of  lime  which  the  clays  may  contain. 
In  compound  bodies  which  do  not  contain  a  frit  or  burnt 
clay  material  the  rational  analysis  is  the  means  to  obtain 
data  in  regard  to  the  composition  of  such  bodies.  However, 
in  bodies  containing  frit  or  burnt  material,  the  results  thus 
obtained  are  no  good  as  the  main  reagents  of  the  analy¬ 
tical  process  act  also  on  these  burnt  materials  to  a  more 
or  less  extent,  and  it  becomes  necessary  to  make  a  complete 
chemical  analysis  to  check  the  obtained  results. 

In  order  to  get  a  conception  of  the  composition  of  bodies 
which  contain  burnt  materials  we  have  to  use  the  elutriating 
or  washing  and  screening  process  for  such  bodies.  These 
methods  have  been  used  to  some  extent  in  connection  with 
the  chemical  and  rational  analysis,  and  it  is  my  intention  to 
present  to  you  in  this  paper  a  few  results  to  show  to  what 
extent  we  can  detect  and  distinguish  burnt  and  unbumt  ma¬ 
terials  in  clay  bodies  and  to  what  degree  we  can  separate 
quantitatively  these  materials  from  such  clay  mixtures. 

In  the  bottles  which  I  have  exhibited  here,  you  will  see 
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TABLE  I. 

Results  of  Screen  Analysis  in  Percentages. 


Plastic  Raw  Clays 

Burnt  Shales 

Burnt  Sagger  Bodies 

Quartz 

Firebrick  Bodies 

A 

B 

c 

D 

E 

F 

G 

H 

I 

K 

L 

M 

N 

O 

Residue  on  4  mm  screen . 

0.28 

0.60 

3.00 

0.03 

9  mesh  screen  per  sq.  cm .  .  . 

0.06 

o.io 

8.05 

14.10 

4.90 

9.60 

5.50 

0.34 

11.83 

11.90 

4.78 

11.87 

25 

1.20 

0.30 

25.76 

29.60 

22.04 

22.10 

24.40 

4.50 

12.03 

13.15 

7.26 

11.13 

49 

2.10 

0.46 

13.20 

13.20 

11.80 

10.00 

12.30 

5.70 

5.30 

6.85 

5.50 

5.30 

60 

1.70 

0.46 

7.10 

6.30 

8.36 

6.20 

8.10 

5.50 

3.30 

3.57 

3.96 

3.10 

120 

2.30 

0.90 

11.10 

9.00 

12.16 

9.56 

9.00 

17.10 

4.71 

5.10 

7.70 

4.35 

230 

2.04 

1.44 

13.50 

10.10 

15.20 

13.50 

11.10 

34.10 

5.25 

6.95 

11.25 

5.50 

900 

0.34 

0.70 

4.00 

2.70 

4.74 

4.80 

3.20 

12.80 

1.50 

1.76 

3.44 

1.37 

2500 

1.10 

3.24 

6.52 

5.40 

7.94 

9.00 

6.96 

14.16 

3.72 

4.10 

4.30 

3.34 

5000 

1.20 

0.40 

3.28 

5.40 

1.60 

1.60 

2.34 

3.00 

2.36 

2.46 

2.48 

1.52 

1.83 

1.21 

Passed  5000  mesh  screen . 

98.80 

99.60 

85.88 

87.00 

9.17 

8.00 

10.52 

12.24 

17.04 

3.34 

46.60 

44.50 

46.97 

52.80 

Total . 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

the  separate  materials  which  I  have  obtained  from  different 
bodies  under  examination,  and  you  will  obtain  an  idea  of  the 
different  size  and  conditions  of  the  grains  in  which  we  can 
separate  the  clays  and  the  clay  bodies.  The  separations  were 
conducted  in  such  a  way  that  the  bodies  which  contained 
plastic  materials,  were  washed  wet,  while  the  bodies  which 
were  composed  only  of  burnt  non-plastic  materials  were 
separated  in  dry  state.  In  order  to  obtain  the  different  size 
of  the  grains  the  separations  were  made  by  sieving  through 
screens  of  different  openings  of  which  the  coarsest  ('screen 
had  4  millimeter  square  openings  (5.32  inch  mesh);  the  next 
screen  had  9  mesh  per  square  centimeter  (8  mesh  per  inch), 
then  were  used  resp.  25  mesh  (13  mesh  per  inch),  49  mesh 
(18  mesh  per  inch),  60  mesh  (20  mesh  per  inch),  120  mesh 
(28  mesh  per  inch),  230  mesh  (40  mesh  per  inch)  900 
(80  mesh  per  inch),  2500  mesh  (130  mesh  per  inch)  and 
5000  mesh  per  square  centimeter  (180  mesh  per  inch). 

By  the  use  of  these  screens  we  obtain  eleven  different 
grades,  the  results  of  the  ten  screens,  and  the  remaining  part 
which  passed  the  5000  mesh  screen.  The  results  of  these 
mechanical  analysis  are  compiled  in  the  three  following 
tables: 

In  table  I  the  samples  A-D  are  plastic  clays,  the  samples 
E  and  F  are  burnt  shales;  the  samples  G,  H  and  I  are  burnt 
sagger  bodies;  the  sample  K  is  quartz,  while  the  samples  L, 
M,  N  and  O  are  unburnt  grog  bodies  for  firebrick  which  are 
composed  of  the  raw  materials  A-K. 

It  is  quite  interesting  now  to  compare  the  results  obtained 
with  the  bodies  L,  M,  N  and  O,  (these  bodies  are  factory 


samples  from  actual  mixtures)  in  regard  to  the  quantity  of 
quartz  and  grog  in  the  same.  A  close  examination  of  the 
screen  residues  reveals  the  fact  that  the  bodies  of  the  fire¬ 
brick  mixtures  L  and  O  do  not  contain  any  quartz  grains, 
while  the  firebricks 'M  and  N  contain  such  large  quantities  of 
quartz  in  addition  to  the  grog  that  it  can  readily  be  observed 
with  the  naked  eye.  To  distinguish  the  grains  of  the  grog 


TABLE  II. 

The  Grog  Bodies  (Fire  Bricks)  M  and  N  Contain  the  Following 
Percentage  of  Quartz  and  Grog. 


Firebrick  Mix¬ 
ture  M 

Firebrick  Mix¬ 
ture  N 

Quartz 

Grog 

Quartz 

Grog 

In  10  grains  residue  on  4  mm  screen  .... 
“  “  9  mesh  screen. 

trace 

100.0% 

100.0 

trace 

100.0% 

100.0 

“  “  25 

1.4% 

3.5 

98.6 

11.2% 

88.8 

49 

96.5 

37.9 

62.1 

00 

4.8 

95.2 

42.7 

57.3 

“  “  121) 

6.0 

94.0 

57.1 

42.9 

280 

6.4 

93.6 

54.5 

45.5 

and  quartz  we  do  not  need  any  magnifying  glass  unless  the 
materials  are  screened  finer  than  a  900  mesh  screen. 

To  make  a  quick  comparison  we  need  only  put  the  similar 
residue  of  the  pure  grog  and  quartz  together  with  the  body 
mixtures.  We  observe  very  plainly  that  in  body  N  the  quartz 
percentage  is  very  large,  while  in  the  mixtures  L  and  O  the 
quartz  is  absent.  It  is  quite  possible  with  a  little  training  to 


TABLE  III. 


Shrinkage  by  Drying  and  by  Different  Kiln  Temperatures. 


At  Cone  010 

At  Cone  1 

At  Cone  10 

In  Drying 

Per  Cent. 

Total 

Fire 

Total 

Fire 

Total 

Fire 

Washed  Clav  A,  through  5000  mesh  screen,  mixed  with  30%  water  shrinks 

6.28 

7.43 

1.23 

15.77 

10.12 

16.50 

10.80 

B, 

“  “  33% 

5.70 

6.53 

0.81 

15.78 

11.70 

16.63 

11.40 

C. 

35% 

3.84 

4.74 

0.93 

8.07 

1.10 

14.72 

11.30 

D. 

26% 

5.38 

5.38 

0.00 

6.79 

1.49 

8.46 

3.25 

Washed  Clav  A, 

Mixed  with  10%  of  ]  mixed  with  26%  “ 

5.89 

6.92 

1.09 

14.10 

8.71 

15.28 

9.94 

B. 

dust  grog,  which  j_  “  24% 

5.89 

6.66 

0.81 

15.51 

10.20 

15.15 

9.80 

C, 

passed  also  5000  j  “  26% 

4.10 

5.00 

0.93 

8.33 

4.40 

12.56 

8.02 

D, 

mesh  screen .  )  “  24%  ‘  ‘ 

5.51 

5.51 

0.00 

6.92 

1.49 

7.82 

2.44 

Firebrick  mixtures  L . mixed  with  29% 

5.89 

6.66 

0.81 

11.41 

5.85 

14.10 

8.71 

<  < 

M  “  29% 

5.76 

6.66 

0.95 

10.30 

6.93  . 

14.76 

9.52 

(  i 

N  “  32% 

5.64 

6.15 

0.54 

16.88 

5.02 

13.46 

8.28 

“ 

O  “  24% 

5.70 

6.53 

0.81 

15.15 

9.93 

14.36 

9. 10 
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make  observations  as  to  the  size  of  the  grain  which  we  ob¬ 
tain  between  a  900  and  2500  mesh  screen,  and  select  in  the 
same  the  grog  and  the  quartz.  For  smaller  size  of  the  grains 
it  is  advisable  to  use  a  magnifying  glass. 

Table  II  shows  us  that  it  is  possible  to  separate  fairly 
accurate  the  size  of  the  grains  quantitavely  without  much  diffi¬ 
culty  between  quartz  and  grog.  The  results  of  the  analysis 
of  two  quartz  and  grog  mixtures,  of  which  the  one  contains 
only  little  while  the  other  contains  much  grog,  can  be  easily 
compared  with  the  obtained  screen  products  which  I  have 
here  for  your  inspection.  The  separation  of  such  screen 
analysis  brings,  of  course,  its  difficulties  but  not  any  more 
than  other  quantitative  analysis,  and  a  chemist  who  is  bound 
to  find  out  the  secrets  of  certain  mixtures,  can  execute  such 
analysis  without  trouble,  and  the  manufacturer  who  wants  to 
know  the  composition  of  the  bodies  of  his  competitor,  can 
also  easily  obtain  such  information.  In  this  table  I  have  not 
screened  finer  than  900  mesh  screen,  and  did  not  take  into 
consideration  the  finer  sizes  of  the  grains. 

The  further  separation  of  quartz  and  grog  is  somewhat 
more  difficult  and  the  difficulties  increase  as  the  size  of  the 
grains  get  finer.  According  to  my  opinion  we  gain  quite  a 
great  deal  by  the  examination  of  a  body  when  we  can  separ¬ 
ate  the  non-plastic  materials  on  a  5000  mesh  screen,  and  then 
make  a  quantitative  analysis  of  this  residue  for  size  of  grain 
not  finer  than  a  900  mesh.  The  question  arises  then  if  those 
grains  which  we  are  unable  to  separate  further  between 
quartz  and  grog  are  sufficient  to  influence  the  physical  proper¬ 
ties  of  the  clays  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  the  obtained 
results  valueless. 

In  the  Chemical  Laboratory  of  Seger  &  Cramer  we  made 
some  years  ago  some  experiments  to  determine  this  question 
and  especially  to  determine  if  an  addition  of  10  or  15  per  cent, 
of  sand,  resp.  grog  which  passed  a  900  mesh  screen  would  im¬ 
pair  the  physical  properties  of  Hettenleidelheimer  clay,  which 
is  a  very  plastic  material.  These  experiments  were  also  made 
with  a  view  of  determining  in  a  practical  way  the  cause  of 
plasticity  in  clays.  The  results  of  these  experiments  which 
were  made  some  years  ago,  showed  that  an  addition  of  10  or 
15  per  cent,  of  sand  or  grog  which  passed  the  900  mesh  screen 
to  that  clay  increased  not  only  the  plasticity,  but  the  shrink¬ 
age  was  also  greater  in  comparison  with  the  samples  of  the 
pure  clay.  The  tensile  strength  of  the  mixed  samples  was  also 
greater  than  that  of  the  pure  clay.  The  conclusions  drawn 
from  these  experiments  are  that  it  is  better  for  such  very  plas* 
tic  clays  like  the  Hettenleidelheimer  clay  to  add  a  certain 
percentage  of  non-plastic  material  in  order  to  increase  its 
binding  power,  and  also  proved  that  10  or  15  per  cent,  of  fine 
quartz  and  grog  which  passed  a  5000  mesh  screen  does  not 
impare  the  plasticity  of  the  clay  substance  which  also  passed 
this  same  screen,  nor  does  it  change  the  physical  properties' 
of  compound  bodies. 

The  same  results  we  obtained  with  the  experiments  tabu¬ 
lated  in  Table  III  with  shrinkage  measurements.  When  we 
compare  the  percentage  of  shrinkage  of  the  washed  samples  A 
to  D,  with  the  mixtures  made  of  these  same  washed  samples 
with  the  addition  of  10  per  cent,  fine  grog  we  find  only  slight 
differences  which  do  not  have  any  practical  value.  When  we 
separate  raw  body  mixtures  in  the  way  which  I  have  ex¬ 
plained  here,  the  presence  of  10  to  15  per  cent,  of  fine  non¬ 
plastic  materials  does  not  noticably  change  the  physical  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  clay  substance  when  these  ingredients  are  not 
separated  from  the  same  when  passed  through  a  5000  mesh 
screen.  It  does,  however,  not  happen  vei’y  often  in  actual 
practice  that  grog  bodies  have  more  than  15  per  cent,  of  this 
fine  dust  which  comes  from  the  grinding  of  the  grog,  and  for 
that  reason  wre  can  consider  the  properties  of  the  clay  which 
passed  this  5000  mesh  screen  as  unchanged. 

We  can  form  an  idea  as  to  the  amount  of  dust  which 
hurt  shales,  burnt  sagger  bodies,  or  quartz  contain  from 
table  I.  These  materials  only  contain  from  3.34  to  17.04  per 


cent  dust  which  passed  a  5000  mesh  screen.  When  we  take 
also  in  consideration  the  grains  which  remained  on  a  5000 
mesh  screen  but  which  passed  a  2500  mesh,  we  get  respectively 
5.8  to  19.4  per  cent,  of  dust  which  passed  the  2500  mesh 
screen.  An  addition  of  80  per  cent,  of  grog  to  clay  bodies 
would  be  necessary  to  get  13. G3  per  cent;  of  this  fine  dust 
mixed  with  the  clay  substances  which  passed  a  5000  mesh 
screen,  and  it  will  be  seen  from  this  that  even  such  large 
additions  would  not  have  any  influence  on  the  properties  of 
the  clay  substance. 

I  have  shown  you  that  it  is  rather  an  easy  matter  to 
separate  in  grog  bodies  the  grog  and  the  quartz  grains,  and 
that  such  a  separation  gives  us  a  clear  idea  of  the  compo¬ 
sition  of  such  bodies.  When  we  separate  these  non-plastic 
materials  in  quartz  and  gro£,  we  are  able,  with  the  assistance 
of  a  rational  and  chemical  analysis,  to  determine  if  the  quartz 
used  in  such  bodies  was  obtained  from  feldspar,  the  degree 
of  fusibility  of  the  same,  the  temperature  in  cones  at  which 
the  grog  melts  and  many  other  valuable  data. 

It  is  therefore  my  opinion  that  every  factory  which  uses 
compound  bodies  should  regard  their  mixtures  as  secrets, 
while  it  is  an  easy  matter  for  its  competitor  to  find  out  what 
such  mixtures  might  contain.  The  clays  which  a  factory 
uses,  are  of  easy  access  to  him,  and  with  the  assistance  of 
a  5000  mesh  screen  analysis  he  will  be  able  to  get  a  good 
idea  in  regard  to  the  physical  conditions  of  the  clays.  When 
the  manufacturer  has  obtained  enough  knowledge  in  regard 
to  the  different  clays,  he  is  in  position  to  judge  the  shrinkage, 
and  determine  the  amount  of  grog  necessary  to  obtain  body 
mixtures.  While  it  is  not  possible  to  separate  in  the  fine 
screen  product  the  different  clays,  we  would  always  be  able 
with  experiments  to  determine,  if,  for  example,  a  body  mix¬ 
ture  was  made  only  of  pure  Hettenleidelheimer  clay  or  if  the 
same  was  mixed  with  20  or  30  per  cent,  of  kaolin,  provided 
of  course,  that  the  original  location  of  the  clay  bank  was 
known.” 


CARY  HYDROCARBON  BURNER. 

WE  ILLUSTRATE  herewith  the  Cary  Hydrocarbon 
Burner  which  is  used  in  furnishing  the  necessary 
heat  for  the  operation  of  the  Braun  Combination 
Kiln,  described  in  another  column  of  this  journal.  The  Cary 
Burner  is  patented  and  manufactured  exclusively  by  F.  W. 
Braun  Company,  Los  Angeles,  California.  The  Cary  Hydro¬ 
carbon  Burner  is  the  main  reason  for  the  unparalleled  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  Braun  Combination  Kiln.  The  application  of  the 


Cary  Burner  to  this  particular  Kiln  is  merely  a  matter  of 
development,  for  they  have  been  making  the  Cary  Burner 
for  some  years,  applying  it  to  assayers’  needs  such  as  cruci¬ 
ble,  muffle  and  melting  furnaces.  In  connection  with 
metallurgical  work  it  has  proved  so  far  superior  to  any  other 
that  the  practical  application  of  the  usesi  of  the  clayworker 
follows  as  a  matter  of  course. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  THE  BURNER. 

The  principle  worked  out  in  the  Cary  Burner  is  radically 
new,  from  the  fact  that  the  gas  and  the  air  are  mixed  and 
commingled  in  an  entirely  original  manner.  A  casual  glance 
at  this  burner  will  satisfy  any  mechanic  that  this  state¬ 
ment  is  true.  There  is  no  obstructing  surface  as  in  other 
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types  of  burners  upon  which  the  gas  and,  air  are  impinged 
to  break  them  up.  This  breaking  up  is  accomplished  by  the 
sudden  expansion  which  follows  contraction  under  pressure 
in  addition  to  the  concusssion  of  hydrocarbon  gas  upon  the 
air. 

The  mixing  tube  of  the  Cary  Burner  is  of  such  shape 
and  size  that  the  air  is  drawn  into  it  by  the  jet  of  gas 
under  pressure  and  in  exactly  the  right  proportion  to  in¬ 
sure  complete  combustion.  The  chief  advantages  from  our 
Cary  Burner  in  connection  with  clay  testing  are,  perfect 
regulation  of  temperature,  uniform  conditions  which  can  be 
repeated  at  will,  economy  because  your  fire  burns  only  when 
actual  work  is  being  accomplished,  availability  because  your 
heat  can  be  ready  in  three  minutes,  extinguished  instantly 
and  moved  about  at  will. 

The  Cary  Hydrocarbon  Burner  burns  gasoline  of  seventy- 
two  degrees  gravity  and  with  it  perfect  combustion  is  secured. 
It  produces  an  absolutely  clean  flame  and  in  recent  tests 
we  have  secured  3000  degrees  Fahrenheit  in  the  direct  flame 
of  the  burner.  Over  five  thousand  Cary  Burners  are  now 
in  use  throughout  the  world,  being  mostly  used  for  metal¬ 
lurgical  operations  and  is  an  unqualified  success  as  it  has 
been  demonstrated  that  where  one  is  sold  it  always  leads 
to  the  sale  of  others.  The  Cary  Burner  was  awarded  a 
Gold  Medal  by  the  International  Jury  of  Awards  at  the 
Universal  Exposition  in  St.  Louis,  in  1904,  and  also  at  the 
Lewis  and  Clark  Exposition  held  in  Portland,  in  1905. 

When  desired,  the  Cary  Burner  and  storage  tank  are 
sold  separately  from  the  Kiln.  Further  particulars  can  be 
had  upon  application  to  the  manufacturers. 


FLOATED  A  BRICK  HOUSE  DOWN  THE  ALLEGHENY 

RIVER. 


A  two-story  brick  house,  sixty  years  old  and  weighing 
over  200  tons,  was  recently  moved  from  Sharpsburg,  Pa.,  a 
suburb  of  Pittsburg,  down  the  Allegheny  for  a  distance  of 
five  miles  to  the  plant  of  the  H.  J.  Heintz  Co.,  at  Pittsburg. 
Aside  from  the  age  and  the1  structure  of  the  house  the  mov¬ 
ing  was  effected  against  seemingly  unsurmountable  obstacles 
and  was  certainly  a  feat  of  its  kind. 

The  house  was  lifteu  by  means  of  jacks  and  placed  on 
blocks  and  rollers.  From  the  very  outset  great  difficulties 
were  encountered.  Between  the  house  and  the  river  was 
800  feet  of  soft,  marshy  ground,  apparently  without  bottom, 
and  every  moment  it  seemed  that  the  old  building  would 
collapse.  When  the  water’s  edge  was  at  last  reached  the 
movers  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief,  though  the  worst  was  yet 
before  them. 

Before  anything  further  could  be  done  a  severe  flood 
rose  and  swept  the  country  dooming  many  buildings  in  its 
path.  The  old  brick  house  was  surrounded  by  seething, 
pounding  waters  to  a  depth,  of  half  way  to  its  second  story, 
and  stood  midstream  and  almost  inaccessible.  The  block¬ 
ing  and  rollers  were  weighted  down  with  steel  rails  and 
immense  beams  to  prevent  it  being  washed  away. 

At  last  the  waters  abated  sufficiently  to  permit  the  work 
to  proceed.  The  house  was  moved  down  the  river  bank  and 
lowered  upon  a  huge  coal  barge. 

The  barge  was  fifteen  feet  below  the  level  of  the  bank 
upon  which  the  house  stood.  Huge  blocks  and  timbers 
placed  in  rows  rested  on  jacks  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat. 
A  temporary  foundation  was  buut  upon  this,  and  when  the 
top  was  on  a  level  with  the  bank,  a  bridge  was  built  extend¬ 
ing  from  the  land  to  the  boat.  Over  this  bridge  the  house 
was  rolled  and  then  it  was  slowly  lowered  until  it  rested 
upon  the  bottom  of  the  coal  barge.  Then  slowly  the  down¬ 
stream  trip  proceeded,  the  barge  being  towed  with  great 
caution.  Strong  steel  cable  bands  girdling  the  walls  pro¬ 
tected  the  old  house  from  shocks. 

In  the  four  mile  trip  there  were  four  low  bridges  which 
must  be  passed  under,  and  in  each  instance  it  was  necessary 
to  scuttle  the  barge.  That  is,  the  barge  was  sunk  to  a  suffi¬ 


cient  depth  to  allow  the  house  to  pass  under  clear  of  the 
bridge,  by  letting  in  sufficient  water  for  the  purpose.  After 
passing  under  the  bridge  the  water  was  pumped  out.  At  one 
bridge  the  house  had  to  be  lowered  six  feet.  The  next  ex¬ 
citement  was  lowering  barge  and  house  through  a  lock.  This 
was  successfully  accomplished  and  the  river  trip  completed 
without  disaster. 

In  the  final  move  to  ita  new  location  it  was  necessary  to 
cross  three  tracks  of  a  railway  system  in  just  one  hour.  This 
close  time  schedule  was  conformed  with,  and  an  exception¬ 
ally  clever  piece  of  work  was  finished  without  further  ad¬ 
venture.  The  house  was  moved  purely  as  a  matter  of  senti¬ 
ment.  The  house  was  built  in  1854  by  Mr.  Heintz’s  father, 
who  was  at  that  time  a  brick  manufacturer  and  general 
contractor. 

The  work  of  removing  it  began  on  the  second  of  one  month 
and  was  completed  on  the  fourteenth  of  the  next,  a  little 
over  one  month’s  time. — Ex. 

W.  R.  CUNNINGHAM  FORMS  A  NEW  PARTNERSHIP. 

IT  IS  A  PLEASURE  to  chronicle  the  good  fortunes  of  a 
friend  and  so  we  are  especially  pleased  tq  announce  the 
wedding  of  W.  R.  Cunningham,  and  Mrs.  Verna  Baker, 
of  Bucyrus,  Ohio.  The  happy  event  occurred  October  18th, 
and  Mr.  Cunningham’s  fellow  employes  of  the  American  Clay 
Machinery  Company,  numbering  two  hundred,  celebrated  the 
occasion  with  great  eclat — that  is,  in  plain  English  they 
made  the  welkin  ring,  until  every  inhabitant  of  the  usually 
peaceful  town  was  made  aware  of  the  fact  that  there  was 
somthing  doing  in  Bucyrus  out  of  the  ordinary.  Mr.  Cun¬ 
ningham  was  formerly  a  resident  of  Hoosierdom,  and  for 


W.  R.  Cunningham,  Bucyrus,  Ohio. 

a  number  of  years  was  president  of  the  National  Clay 
Machinery  Manufacturers’  Association.  A  few  years  since 
he  accepted  the  superintendency  of  the  factory  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Clay  Machinery  Company  at  Bucyrus,  where  he  has 
added  to  his  reputation  as  a  mechanical  engineer  by  de¬ 
signing  a  large  number  of  new  and  improved  machines  for 
the  manufacture  of  brick,  tile  and  pottery.  Evidently,  it 
may  now  be  considered  that  he  is  a  fixture  at  Bucyrus,  and 
we  wish  him  many  years  of  connubial  bliss.  That  he  is  not 
as  young  as  he  used  to  be  is  shown  by  the  white  hairs  that 
now  crown  his  poll,  but  that  he  will  ever  remain  a  young  old 
man  goes  without  saying  to  those  who  know  him  personally. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-'Worker. 

WILMINGTON’S  SAND-LIME  BRICK  PLANT. 


The  Habitat  of  H.  O.  Duerr,  Secretary  of  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Manufacturers  of  Sand-Lime  Products. 


HE  ACCOMPANYING  views  of  the  Dia¬ 
mond  Stone  Brick  Company’s  plant  will 
be  especially  interesting  to  those  of  our 
readers  who  intend  to  attend  the  coming 
N.  B.  M.  A.  convention  at  Philadelphia,  for 
it  is  but  an  hour’s  ride  from  the  latter  city 
and  hence  those  who'  wish  may  easily  visit 
it  and  see  for  themselves  the  modus  oper- 
andi  of  the  sand-lime  brick  process.  They  will  be  welcome 
we  are  sure.  The  factory  which  is  a  substantial,  though 
not  a  pretentious,  structure  is  located  but  a  block  or  two 
from  the  Pennsylvania  Station  at  Wilmington,  on  the  bank 
of  a  small  stream  tributary  to  the  Delaware  river.  It  is 
from  the  latter  that  the  supply  of  raw  material  is  taken. 
It  is  scooped  up  by  a  clam-shell  dredge  and  dropped  into 
boats  or  scows,  in  which  it  is  taken  to  the  plant.  About  half 
of  the  sand  is  dried  artificially  by  being  passed  through  a 
furnace-heated  revolving  cylinder  some  thirty  inches  in  dia¬ 
meter,  and  twenty  feet  in  length,  which  revolves  at  the  rate 
of  fifteen  revolutions  per  minute.  The  dry  sand  is  mixed 
with  about  an  equal  proportion  of  the  sand  in  the  ordinary 
or  natural  state  of  moisture. 

The  lime  is  brought  to  the  factory  by  rail  in  carload 


considered  a  sinecure  by  the  employes  about  the  plant.  When 
the  pan  is  to  be  filled  he  pulls  a'lever  and  when  the  dial  on 
the  scale  indicates  that  the  exact  quantity  has  been  measured 
out  the  lever  is  reversed;  then  another  lever  is  pulled  and 
the  desired  quantity  of  lime  is  obtained  from  another  shute 
in  the  same  way.  Then  the  machine  is  started  and  the  opera¬ 
tor  is  at  ease  until  the  mass  is  thoroughly  stirred  and 
mixed  together,  when  it  goes  to  the  press  on  the  floor  below. 
Here  we  found  two  four-mold  presses  from  the  shops  of 
thq  American  Clay  Machinery  Company,  at  Bucyrus.  These 
are  operated  at  the  rate  of  20,000  per  day  each.  As  the 
brick  come  from  the  press  they  are  placed  on  iron  cars  and 
run  into  the  curing  cylinders.  There  are  three  of  the  latter, 
which  are  six  and  one-half  feet  in  diameter  and  fifty  feet 
in  length.  When  a  cylinder  is  filled,  the  head  or  end  piece, 
a  great  mass  of  iron  weighing  several  thousand  pounds  is 
swung  into  place  and  bolted  tightly.  Then  live  steam  from 
a  40  h.  p.  boiler  is  turned  into  the  cylinder  at  a  pressure  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  This  pressure  and  heat  is 
maintained  for  seven  hours,  when  the  cylinder  is  allowed  to 
cool  and  the  brick  are  taken  out  ready  for  the  stock  pile 
or  the  cart.  As  is  shown  in  one  of  the  accompanying  illus¬ 
trations  the  brick  intended  for  the  local  market  are  taken 
from  the  iron  cars  and  placed  in  wagon  beds  in  which  they 
are  hauled  to  the  job.  The  plant  is  lighted  by  electricity  and 
has  been  run  night  and  day  for  some  months  past.  Most 
of  the  product  is  the  natural  grey  brick,  but  they  can 
vary  this  as  they  desire  by  adding  coloring  material  to  the 
mass  during  the  mixing  process. 
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Factory  of  Diamond  Stone  Brick  Co.  The  Stock  of  Brick  Ready  for  Shipment. 

Dumping  Barrow  of  Lime  Into  Crusher. 


lots  and  is  wheeled  froni  car  by  barrow  and  dumped  into  a 
crusher.  After  being  reduced  to  a  powder,  it  is  carried  by 
cup  elevator,  and  deposited  in  a  large  storage  bin.  The 
latter  is,  comparatively,  air  tight  and  so  the  lime  may  be 
kept  there  indefinitely.  Mr.  Duerr  thinks  it  improves  with 
age.  It  is  taken  from  an  opening  in  the  bottom  of  the  bin 
which  holds  enough  to  keep  the  presses  going  for  several 
days.  Mr.  Duerr  has  found  that  much  of  the  tribulation 
which  comes  to  the  sand-lime  brickmaker,  and  he  has  his 
troubles  all  right,  is  due  to  the  variation  in  the  qualities  of 
lime,  and  declared  that  he  believed  it  would  be  a  good  and 
wise  thing  to  have!  a  chemical  analysis  made  of  a  sample  of 
every  car  load  of  lime  used. 

On  the  second  floor  of  the,  factory  is  located  the  mixing 
apparatus,  which  is  cleverly  constructed,  and  is,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  largely  the  product  of  Mr.  Duerr’s  ingenuity.  At  any 
rate  it  embodies  principles  which  hiS!  experience  has  taught 
him  to  be  essential  to  the  making  of  good  sand-lime  brick. 
The, mixer  consists  of  a  large  revolving  pan,  much  resembl¬ 
ing  the  ordinary  wet  pan,  into  which  a  given  quantity  of  sand 
and  lime  is  measured  by  weight.  The  whole  contrivance 
is  so  simple  that  one  man  is  enabled  to  fill  and  empty  the 
pan  and  he  does  this  so  easily  that  the  job  is  generally 


The  trip  through  the  plant  was  made  in  company  with 
Mr.  I.  N.  Conkling,  of  the  Conkling-Armstrong  Terra  Cotta 
Company  of  Philadelphia,  and  was  very  interesting.  We  had 
notified  Mr.  Duerr  in  advance  of  our  coming  and  on  arrival 
found  him  at  the  factory  office  waiting  to  bid  us  welcome. 
The  cordiality  of  his  greeting  and  the  frankness  with  which 
he  told  us  of  all  the  details  of  the  work  made  us  regret  that 
our  stay  was  necessarily  a  brief  one,  and  express  the  hope 
that  we  might  “play  a  retui’n  engagement”  ere  long... 

T.  F.  S. 


THE  GEOLOGY  OF  MONITEAU  COUNTY,  MISSOURI. 


Under  this  title  the  Missouri  Bureau  of  Geology  and 
Mines,  of  which  Dr.  E.  R.  Buckley  is  director,  has  published 
a  valuable  monograph  by  F.  B.  Van  Horn.  This  well  appear¬ 
ing  volumne  of  104  pages  treats  of  the  physiography  of  the 
County,  the  geological  systems  together  with  the  structure 
of  the  various  strata.  The  geological  treatment  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  is  well  carried  out  and  illustrates  clearly  the  conditions 
existing  in  the  rocks  of  this  part  of  the  State. 

The  economic  conditions  of  the  County  are  considered  in 
pages  76-100  and  the  occurrence  of  such  materials  as  lead, 
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zinc,  barite,  coal,  stone,  sand,  clay  and  iron  is  clearly  indi¬ 
cated. 

This  little  volumne,  therefore,  deserves  the  attention  of 
every  one  interested  in  matters  pertaining  to  the  state  of 
Missouri.  It  may  be  obtained  by  applying  to  E.  R.  Buckley, 
director  of  the  Missouri  Bureau  of  Mines,  Jefferson  City,  Mo. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

POTTERY  NEWS. 


RADE  WITH  the  local  potteries  has  been  good 
since  August  and  very  few  of  the  plants  have 
had  much  reason  to  complain  on  that  score 
since  that  time.  The  following  notes  will 
serve  to  show  what  a  few  of  the  plants  are 
doing  here  and  elsewhere. 

The  Hall  China  Company  of  this  city  are 
busier  than  they  have  ever  been  since  their 
organization,  and  are  turning  out  some  of 
the  prettiest  ware  to  be  found  in  this  city. 

The  Electric  Porcelain  Company  have  put  in  foundations 
for  another  large  addition  to  their  works  here,  but  it  is 
probable  that  the  buildings  will  not  be  erected  now  until 
spring.  It  is  probable  that  additional  kilns  will  also  be 
erected  at  the  same  time. 

There  was  some  talk  of  turning  the  plant  of  The  East 


Placing  Sand-Lime  Brick  in  Wagon  Boxes. 

End  China  Company  into  a  porcelain  works,  but  this  seems 
to  have  aied  out  and  it  seems  probable  that  the  plant  will 
remain  what  it  is  to-day,  a  pottery. 

The  Croxall  Pottery  Company  has  finally  got  tfheir  plant 
in  operation  after  extensive  alterations  and  additions.  They 
are  now  rushing  matters  as  much  as  possible  and  are  using 
every  effort  to  increase  their  trade.  Mr.  J.  W.  Croxall,  the 
president  of  the  company,  died  about  two  weeks  ago.  Mr. 
Croxall  was  among  the  first  potters  in  the  West. 

Mr.  J.  A.  May  and  .A.  E.  Cartwright,  both  of  The  Cart¬ 
wright  Pottery  Company,  have  organized  the  Sure  Clean 
Polish  Company  tq  manufacture  a  patented  polish  for  table 
ware  of  all  kinds. 

The  D.  E.  McNicol  Pottery  Company  is  installing  some  new 
machinery  in  their  plant  here.  They  are  also  improving 
their  Wellsville  plant  somewhat. 

The  R.  Thomas  &  Sons  Company  of  this  city  has  just 
installed  a  new  Filter  Press  in  their  factory  here,  the  product 
of  a  local  company. 

Mr.  W.  V.  Blake,  a  thrower  and  an  old  time  potter,  a 
trade  now  almost  extinct,  was  recently  elected  Mayor  of 
East  Liverpool,  Ohio. 

The  Geo.  C.  Murphy  Pottery  Company,  whose  plant  here 


was  destroyed  by  fire  about  two  years  ago,  and  who  sued  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  for  having  a  train  in  front  of 
the  plant  at  the  time,  thus  preventing  the  best  of  work  in 
extinguishing  the  flames,  has  recovered  $25,000  from  their 
suit  and  may  erect  another  plant  at  once. 

The  North  American  Manufacturing  Company,  which  is 
erecting  a  thirty  kiln  pottery  opposite  East  Livepool,  at 
Newall  has  the  foundations  in  and  a  portion  of  the  kilns 
partially  completed.  They  expect  to  have  the  plant  in  opera¬ 
tion  by  January  1,  1907.  The  plant  will  have  the  largest 
kiln  capacity  in  the  world  and  will  have  a  larger  production 
than  any  single  plant  in  the  world,  although  their  present 
plant,  The  Homer  Laughlin  China  Company,  has  more  kilns, 
having  thirty-two. 

The  Sebring  Pottery  Company,  of  Sebring,  Ohio,  is  consider¬ 
ing  the  advisability  of  increasing  their  facilities  somewhat, 
but  has  not  decided  upon  same  definitely  as  yet. 

The  A.  E.  Hull  Pottery  Company,  or  Crooksville,  Ohio, 
has  their  new  stoneware  pottery  almost  completed.  It  has  a 
capacity  of  two  large  kilns. 

The  Zanesville  Tile  Company  is  the  name  of  a  new 
$200,000  tile  plant  now  being  erected  at  Zanesville,  Ohio.  J. 
B.  Owens  is  president  and  H.  L.  Moor,  secretary  and  treas¬ 
urer.  The  company  expects  to  be  shipping  ware  before 
long. 

The  Mosaic  Tile  Company,  of  Zanesville,  Ohio,  is  now 
completing  a  large  new  addition  to  their  works  at  Zanes¬ 
ville,  in  which  is  installed  several  thousand  dollars  worth 
of  new  equipment,  making  the  plant  one  of  the  best  and 
one  of  the  largest  in  the  business.  The  company  has  the 
name  of  being  the  most  progressive  tile  factory  in  the 
world. 

The  Zanesville  Filter  and  Pottery  Company,  of  Zanesville, 
Ohio,  is  turning  out  a  new  ware,  a  decorated  stoneware, 
which  is  said  to  be  a  great  seller. 

The  Neilson  Pottery  Company,  of  Zanesville,  Ohio,  has 
shut  down  indefinitely.  It  seems  to  be  the  general  impres¬ 
sion  that  the  company  sold  its  output  at  too  low  a  figure. 
The  production  was  stoneware  and  like  lines  only. 

The  U.  S.  Porcelain  Company,  is  the  name  of  a  new 
company  which  has  taken  hold  of  the  old  Bell  Pottery  at 
Findlay,  Ohio,  and  will  turn  same  into  a  porcelain  factory. 
The  plant  is  now  being  refitted  for  the  work.  J.  S.  Milli¬ 
gan  of  The  Bell  Pottery  Company  is  the  financial  man  back¬ 
ing  the  deal  and  W.  H.  Williams,  formerly  with  The  Electric 
Porcelain  Company,  is  general  manager.  They  expect  to  be 
in  complete  operation  within  the  next  two  months. 

The  Thomas  China  Company,  of  Lisbon,  Ohio,  has  just 
made  some  new  additions  to  the  slip  making  department, 
which  will  increase  the  output  of  the  plant  fully  twenty 
per  cent. 

The  Buffalo  Pottery,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  now  a  nine  kiln 
plant,  and  manufacturing  semi-porcelain  only,  will  erect 
another  large  plant  of  equal  capacity  for  the  manufacture 
of  vitrified  thin  china.  The  plant  will  be  started  immediately. 
Over  half  of  the  production  of  the  old  plant  and  probably 
of  the  new  are  taken  by  The  Larkin  Soap  Company,  who  own 
a  large  portion  of  the  stock  and  who  give  the  ware  away 
as  premiums. 

The  Peerless  Pottery  Company  is  the  name  of  a  new  pot¬ 
tery  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.  They  are  just  completing  their 
buildings,  but  expect  to  get  started  by  January  1,  1906.  Mr. 
Rhead,  formerly  of  the  Camden  Pottery  Company,  of  Cam¬ 
den,  N.  J.,  is  general  manager  of  the  plant. 

The  Locke  Insulator  Mfg.  Company.,  of  Victor,  N.  Y.,  is 
erecting  a  large  addition  to  their  plant  there  which  is  larger 
than  the  plant  itself,  and  which  increases  their  capacity  over 
100  per  cent.  The  new  buildings  will  be  thoroughly  fire¬ 
proof.  The  plant  will  be  the  largest  high  voltage  porcelain 
plant  in  the  world.  Contracts  for  the  erection  and  equipment 
of  the  plant  have  already  been  let,  the  New  York  Construc¬ 
tion  Company  getting  the  construction  and  The  Patterson 
Foundry  and  Machine  Company  of  East  Liverpool,  Ohio,  get¬ 
ting  the  equipment. 

The  Grueby  Faience  Company,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  is  erect¬ 
ing  some  new  kilns,  thus  increasing  their  capacity  somewhat. 

East  Liverpool,  Ohio,  November  10.  Tom  Potter. 
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OFFICIAL  ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The  Twentieth  Annual  Convention  of  the  National  Brick 
Manufacturers’  Association  and  the  Eighth  Yearly 
Meeting  of  the  American  Ceramic  Society 
to  be  Held  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Feb¬ 
ruary  5th  to  17th,  1906. 

AFTER  CAREFULLY  considering  the  attractions  of  the 
various  cities  to  which  we  have  been  invited,  and  the 
availability  of  each  for  our  purpose  at  this  time,  it 
has  been  determined  to  hold  our  next  annual  meeting  at 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  February  5th  to  17th.  As  in  former  years, 
the  American  Ceramic  Society  will  hold  its  meetings  the 
first  of  the  week,  and  the  sessions  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  will 
follow.  It  is  the  intention  to  have  but  one  session  a  day, 
thus  affording  visitors  ample  opportunity  for  sight-seeing. 

It  has  been  sixteen  years  since  the  Association  held  its 
previous  convention  in  the  City  of  Brotherly  Love,  hut  those 
who  participated  in  the  first  N.  B.  M.  A.  meeting  there  still 
remember  the  large  attendance,  the  instructive  sessions  and 
the  good  cheer  and  cordial  hospitality  of  the  local  members. 
The  same  open-hearted  good-fellowship  which  made  that 
meeting  so  memorable  awaits  us  now. 

The  attractions  of  Philadelphia  are  numerous  and  varied. 
There  are  within  its  gates  many  things  of  historic  interest, 
the  first  of  which  is  Independence  Hall,  where  the  visitor 
will  find  the  old  Liberty  Bell,  so  dear  to  the  heart  of  every 
American  citizen.  Then  there  is  the  United  States  Mint,  the 
greatest  money-making  establishment  on  this  continent,  the 
splendid  City  Hall,  costing  many  millions,  the  beautiful  Ma¬ 
sonic  Temple,  and  many  similar  structures.  These,  the 
famous  Cramp  shipyards,  and  numerous  other  like  indus¬ 
trial  institutions,  including  the  clayworking  plants,  of  which 
there  are  many  of  peculiar  interest  to  the  members  of  the 
Association,  will  he  open  to  wearers  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A. 
badge. 

To  those  on  pleasure  bent,  Philadelphia  offers  an  endless 
variety  of  amusement;  there  are  theaters  galore,  where  the 
grave  and  gay  alike  may  indulge  their  fancy,  whether  it  may 
be  for  music,  drama,  or  farce.  While  the  public  gardens, 
museums  and  art  galleries  and  industrial  schools  and  institu¬ 
tions  of  learning,  afford  an  unlimited  field  for  study.  But 
Philadelphia  is  not  alone  attractive  and  desirable  as  a  con¬ 
vention  city  by  reason  of  the  wealth  of  her  own  resources, 
hut  as  well  for  her  proximity  to  other  great  cities  of  the 
East.  Atlantic  City,  the  most  famous  of  American  winter 
resorts,  is  distant  but  an  hour’s  ride;  while  Trenton,  the  great 
pottery  center,  is  nearly  as  accessible,  and  New  York,  Balti¬ 
more  and  Washington  are  reached  almost  as  quickly.  There 
is  no  better  train  service  in  the  world  than  now  operates  be¬ 
tween  Philadelphia  and  all  these  cities,  fast  trains  every  hour 
throughout  the  day  being  the  rule.  Hence,  a  series  of  side 
trips  of  exceptional  interest  may  easily  be  arranged  for.  As  in 
former  years,  these  side  trips  will  be  made  the  second  week, 
the  first  week  being  devoted  to  convention  work  proper. 

Convention  Sessions. 

As  in  the  past,  the  American  Ceramic  Society  will  begin 
its  sessions  Monday,  February  5th.  The  sessions  of  the  N. 
B.  M.  A.  will  follow,  occupying  the  balance  of  the  first  week, 


as  has  been  the  custom.  All  sessions  will  be  held  in  the  Con¬ 
tinental  Hotel,  where  ample  accommodations  will  also  be 
provided  for  the  exhibition  of  models  of  machinery,  trade 
literature,  etc.  The  Continental  Hotel  will  be  headquarters. 
It  was  at  this  famous  hostelry  that  the  craft  assembled  in 
1889.  It  has  recently  been  refitted  throughout  and  is  to-day 
one  of  the  most  commodious  and  best  appointed  hotels  in 
the  land.  The  following  rates  on  the  American  plan  will 
prevail  during  the  convention:  $3.00  per  day  for  each  per¬ 
son  for  two  or  more  persons'  in  a  room,  parlors  and  rooms 
with  bath  extra. 

Reduced  Railroad  Rates. 

The  Trunk  Line  Association  has  granted  reduced  rates  on 
the  certificate  plan  same  as  in  years  past,  thus  affording  all 
who  attend — delegates  and  visitors  alike — a  two-thirds  rate 
for  the  round  trip.  Tickets  may  be  purchased  going  from 
February  1st  to  February  7th  inclusive,  and  will  be  good  re¬ 
turning  until  February  21st.  Stop-over  privileges  will  be 
allowed  both  going  and  coming  at  Washington  and  Baltimore 
to  those  who  deposit  their  tickets  with  the  station  agents 
at  these  points  on  arrival  there.  This  will  afford  Western 
and  Southern  delegates,  and  those  accompanying  them,  an 
opportunity  of  visiting  the  National  Capital  at  a  time  when 
Congress  will  be  in  session,  and  of  viewing  the  rebuilt  dis¬ 
trict  of  Baltimore,  which  presents  an  object  lesson  in  the 
use  of  brick  and  other  clay  products  which  is  certainly  most 
gratifying  to  those  connected  in  any  way  with  the  clay  busi¬ 
ness. 

An  interesting  programme  is  now  being  prepared  and  will 
be  announced  later  with  full  particulars  as  to  reduced  rail¬ 
road  rates  and  the  side  trips  to  New  York  and  other  points 
of  special  interest.  Those  desiring  information  as  to  the 
requisite  of  membership,  etc.,  are  requested  to  communicate 
with  the  Secretary  at  Indianapolis. 

THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

J.  M.  Blair,  President. 

Theo.  A.  Randall,  Secretary. 


THE  IOWA  CONVENTION. 


The  twenty-sixth  annual  convention  of  the  Iowa  Brick 
and  Tile  Association  will  be  held  in  Des  Moines,  January 
10th,  11th,  12th,  1906.  A  large  attendance  is  anticipated.  The 
Secretary,  L.  W.  Denison,  of  Mason  City,  Iowa,  is  arrang¬ 
ing  a  programme  which  will  be  announced  together  with  other 
particulars  later  on.  Mr.  C.  A.  Rawson,  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 
the  president,  and  the  other  brick  manufacturers  of  Des 
Moines  are  going  to  make  it  very  interesting  for  all  visit¬ 
ing  clayworkers  who  assemble  there  Convention  week. 


OTHER  CONVENTIONS. 


The  National  Association  of  Manufacturers  of  Sand-Lime 
Products  will  hold  its  second  annual  convention  at  Detroit, 
Mich.,  December  5,  G  and  7.  President  W.  K.  Squirer,  Syra¬ 
cuse,  N.  Y.,  Secretary;  H.  O.  Duerr,  Wilmington,  Dela. 

The  Ontario  Clayworkers’  Association  will  hold  its  yearly 
meeting  at  Hamilton,  Ont.,  December  13th  and  14th.  Presi¬ 
dent,  G.  W.  Moody,  Highgate,  Ontario;  Secretary,  C.  H.  Bech¬ 
tel,  Waterloo,  Ont. 

The  Illinois  Clayworkers’  Asociation  will  hold  its  twenty- 
eighth  annual  convention  at  Champaign,  Ill.,  early  in  Jan¬ 
uary.  President,  J.  W.  Stipes,  Champaign,  Ill.;  Secretary, 
George  H.  Hartwell,  Chicago,  Ill. 

The  Wisconsin  Clayworkers’  Association  will  hold  its 
sixth  annual  convention  at  Menomonie,  Wis.,  date  yet  to  be 
determined.  President,  Oscar  H.  Wilson,  Menomonie,  Wis.; 
Secretary,  J.  G.  Hamilton,  Grand  Rapids,  Wis. 
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Written  for  Thh  Clay-Worker. 

WITH  PHILADELPHIA  BRICKMAKERS. 


BRICKMAKERS  of  the  Convention  City- 
have  had  a  very  busy,  and,  if  one  may 
judge  from  appearances,  a  very  pros¬ 
perous  season.  The  demand  for  build¬ 
ing  brick  has  been  heavy  and  good 
prices,  about  $8.00  per  thousand,  have 
prevailed  all  through  the  present  year. 
On  every  hand  I  hear  expressions  of 
U<  pleasure  with  reference  to  the  coming 

of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  to  Philadelphia.  Not  alone  from  those  who 
have  teen  identified,  with  the  Association  in  years  past,  such 
as  William  Conway,  Webster  &  Keyser,  Chas.  Murtha,  Mur¬ 
rell  Dobbins,  I.  N.  Conkling,  J.  H.  Chambers,  J.  H.  Earley,  and 
T.  B.  McAvoy,  but  every  brick  man  talked  with  seems 
really  glad  that  the  annual  meeting  is  to  held  here  in 
February. 

I  am  much  pleased  to  report  that  Thomas  B.  McAvoy,  our 
veteran  brickmaker  seems  to  have  fully  recovered  from  the 
operation  for  appendicitis  and  is  now  to  be  found  at  his 
office  attending  to  business  as  in  days  of  old.  His  son 
John  who  has  been  associated  with  him  in  the  business  ever 
since  he  left  college,  is  enthusiastic  in  all  matters  pertain¬ 
ing  to  the  Association  and  will  be  an  active  factor  in  Con¬ 
vention  affairs. 

Murrell  Dobbins’  Brickyard. 

Out  at  23rd  and  Passyunk  avenue  stands  the  yard  of 
Murrell  Dobbins.  The  superintendent,  Joseph  T.  Atherholt, 
kindly  piloted  your  correspondent  through  the  plant.  They 
use  the  Chambers  stiff  mud  machine,  turning  out  55,000  to 
00,000  bricks  per  dayr,  and  a  Martin  soft  mud  machine, 
turning  out  35,000  per  day.  The  yard  boasts  of  six  kilns; 
five  ten  arch  with  a  capacity  of  195,000  bricks  each,  and  one 
twelve  arch  with  a  capacity  of  220,000  stacking  the  brick 
thirty-eight  high.  There  are  all  kinds  of  building  brick  here, 
stretcher,  press  brick  and  common  red  building  bricks. 

Thanking  Mr.  Atherholt  for  his  courtesy,  I  bade  him 
adieu  and  journeyed  on  to  the  next  plant,  that  of  the 

Equitable  Brick  Manufacturing  Company 

which  is  located  at  60th  and  Pine  streets.  This  com¬ 
pany  is  formed  by  the  two  brothers,  William  S.  Kimball, 
president,  and  Charles  H.  Kimball,  secretary  and  acting 
superintendent.  Their  capacious  yard  turns  out  red  brick 
and  shaped  brick  of  all  kinds.  The  six  kilns  have  a  capa¬ 
city  of  270,000  bricks  each,  and  their  Chambers  stiff  mud 
machine  turns  out  60,000  bricks  per  day. 

A  casual  survey  of  the  plant,  its  location,  its  solid  office 
of  stone,  facing  a  garden  of  brightly  blooming  plants,  which 
gives  an  air  of  jauntiness  to  the  situation,  indicates  happi¬ 
ness  and  prosperity.  They  are  finishing  some  large  opera¬ 
tions,  at  present.  J.  E.  Clark’s  contract  at  58th  and  Chest¬ 
nut,  some  two  story  houses,  others  three  story,  calls  for 
2,000,000  bricks  at  least.  That  of  Thomas  Marshall  at  60th 
and  Spruce  and  62nd  and  Vine  streets,  all  two  story  dwell¬ 
ings,  calls  for  2,500,000  bricks.  They  are  actually  taking 
their  first  partial  rest  since  April  the  first,  having  had  such 
a  demand  for  brick  that  they  were  obliged  to  buy  from  five 
or  six  brick  yards  all  through  the  summer. 

Thomas  H.  Gesner  &  Son 

yard  at  65th  and  Woodland  avenue,  supply  building  bricks 
for  that  particular  locality.  The  yard  is  one  of  long  stand¬ 
ing;  so  is  their  trade. 

Their  Penfield  soft  mud  machine  turns,  out  30,000  bricks 
per  day.  Their  three  kilns  stacked  thirty-six  high,  have 
a  capacity  of  188,000  each.  The  genial  air  that  pervades 
their  office  gives  the  visitor  an  impression  of  deserved  good 
fortune. 


The  Pensauken  Brick  Company  Plant. 

on  Pensauken  Creek,  New  Jersey,  was  next  visited.  Great 
progress  has  been  made  in  the  active  work  on  this  new 
plant,  within  the  past  week.  A  force  of  twenty-five  work¬ 
men  and  ten  teams  have  been  at  work  grading  off  the  plot  on 
which  the  new  brick  plant  will  be  built,  and  by  the  first  of 
November,  the  plans  will  have  been  completed. 

The  Pennsylvania  railroad  will  at  that  time,  commence 
the  extension  of  a  siding  into  the  property,  connecting  with 
the  main  line  at  Amboy  Division  and  Mr.  Peppel,  sand-lime 
brick  promoter,  wrill  be  on  hands  with  the  plans  and  specifica¬ 
tions  for  the  erection  of  the  brick  plant,  and  work  on  it  will 
start  immediately  with  the  view  to  put  bricks  on  the  market 
by  January  first. 

Much  local  capital  is  interested  and  it  is  understood  that 
the  new  company  had  been  assured  that  its  entire  output 
can  be  marketed  from  the  minute  the  brick  making  begins. 
It  is  the  purpose  to  manufacture  at  the  rate  of  50,000,000 
bricks  per  year,  at  the  start.  President  Howard  C.  Walton 
of  the  company  has  stated  that  within  one  years  time  the 
new  brick  plant  will  be  one  of  South  Jersey’s  most  success¬ 
ful  industries. 

Atlantic  Brick  Manufacturing  Company. 

This  spacious  yard  occupies  sixty-seven  acres  of  ground 
at  May’s  Landing,  New  Jersey,  and  turns  out  all  kinds  of 
front  and  ornamental  brick,  but  no  common  red  building 
brick.  Their  Penfield  machine  and  auger  machine  are 
never  used  to  their  full  capacity,  which  is  one  hundred 
thousand  per  day.  They  never  turn  out  more  than  30,000 
front  and  ornamental  brick,  buff,  pompeiian,  gray  and 
special  colors,  shape  bricks  and  terra  cotta.  There  are 
fifteen  kilns  with  a  capacity  of  90,000  each.  Some  of  their 
large  operations  completed  are  Jefferson  Hospital,  10th  and 
Sansom  streets,  The  Garrick  Theatre,  Hamilton  Court,  the 
swell  apartment  house  out  Chestunt  street,  and  the  large 
school  at  Scranton,  Pa. 

Eastern  Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Company, 

Winslow  Junction,  West  Jersey,  delivered  about  15,000,000 
bricks  yearly  through  Pennsylvania,  the  east  and  New  York 
City.  Their  bricks  are  all  press  bricks,  front  brick.  They 
have  at  present  plenty  of  uncompleted  work,  small  houses 
scattered  over  the  country,  and  if  they  possess  a  fault  it  is 
perhaps  that  of  modesty  or  secretiveness,  either  the  former 
or  latter,  dependent  upon  the  view  point.  However,  they  are 
particularly  courteous,  which  fact  can  be  highly  appreciated 
by  The  Clay-Worker.  M.  E.  Lockingston. 


FAMOUS  FOR  ITS  CLAY. 


Drake,  Ill.,  is  gaining  fame  as  one  of  the  great  clay  cen¬ 
ters  of  the  Central  West.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  there 
are  vast  deposits  of  fine  potters’  clay  which  average  nearly 
fifty  feet  in  depth,  and  beneath  that  is  an  eight-foot  vein  ot 
white  plastic  clay,  which  is  now  being  used  by  the  manufac¬ 
turers  of  high  grade  enamel  brick  and  terra  cotta,  and  be¬ 
neath  that  is  a  vein  of  fireclay  of  an  excellent  quality.  Chas. 
T.  Hicks  owns  200  acres  of  this  clay  property,  and  is  organ¬ 
izing  a  company  for  the  purpose  of  developing  and  marketing 
the  clays  on  a  large  scale.  The  demand  for  the  clay  which 
is  constantly  increasing  justifies  the  installation  of  improved 
appliances  for  gettnig  out  the  raw  material,  and  Mr.  Hicks 
and  his  associates  are  now  figuring  on  installing  an  aerial 
tramway  system.  They  have  splendid  shipping  facilities 
being  located  on  the  main  line  of  the  Chicago  &  Alton  rail¬ 
road. 

Readers  of  The  Clay-Worker  who  use  any  considerable 
quantity  of  raw  clay  will  do  well  to  get  into  communication 
with  Mr.  Hicks,  who  will  be  pleased  to  submit  samples. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

KANSAS  CITY  BRICK  AND  BUILDING  NEWS. 


UILDING  OPERATIONS  are  very  active  in 
this  city,  and  the  demand  for  brick  con¬ 
tinues  unabated.  There  is  now  every  pros¬ 
pect  for  a  good  sale  of  brick  throughout 
the  winter  months,  as  there  is  not  likely 
to  be  a  great  deal  of  weather  which  will 
keep  workmen  from  outside  work,  and  very  little  that  will 
be  severe  enough  to  prevent  inside  work.  In  spite  of  the 
big  demand  for  both  brick  and  labor,  the  building  permits 
for  the  past  month  show  a  falling  off  of  over  25  per  cent. 
This  was  probably  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  there  was  so 
much  rainy  weather  in  October.  The  reports  indicate  that 
there  is  a  large  amount  of  building  planned,  and  the  work 
will  be  begun  just  as  soon  as  conditions  are  favorable.  The 
weather  has  been  bad  a  good  part  of  the  last  thirty  days, 
and  then  there  is  a  shortage  of  labor  reported,  which  will 
hold  back  some  jobs. 

There  were  permits  taken  out  for  34  brick  buildings  dur¬ 
ing  the  month,  at  a  cost  of  $263,425,  and  170  frames,  at  a 
cost  of  $309,575,  while  the  total  permits  for  the  month 
footed  up  to  $720,160,  while  the  same  month  last  year  gave 
a  total  of  $1,036,430,  or  a  total  decrease  for  the  month  of 
$316,270. 

The  showing  of  this  past  month,  alone,  is  not  very  flatter¬ 
ing,  but  in  taking  up  the  improvements  of  the  past  twelve 
months  there  is  a  very  fine  showing  made.  For  instance, 
the  business  houses  which  have  been  completed  or  are 
under  way  represent  an  expenditure  of  $5,651,000;  while 
the  expenditure  for  bridges  and  viaducts  during  the  same 
period  amounted  to  $2,279,000,  and  other  improvements  of 
various  kinds,  exclusive  of  business  houses,  cost  $11,100,000 
and  plans  have  been  completed  for  still  other  improvements 
to  cost  $5,775,000,  and  the  real  estate  sales  amount  to  $24,- 
818,700,  as  compared  with  $18,771,000,  for  the  same  peroid 
of  last  year,  and  the  population  shows  an  increase  of  17,000 
over  last  year. 

There  has  been  a  general  revival  in  paving  in  the  entire 
surrounding  country.  History  has  again  repeated  itself. 
The  cities'  have  allowed  the  entire  summer  to  pass  by,  and 
just  before  the  cold  weather  sets  in  they  have  all  decided 
to  have  a  lot  of  paving  done,  and  expect  the  brickyards  to 
be  able  to  make  immediate  delivery.  This  is  the  regular 
programme  each  year.  The  brick  plants  which  have  estab¬ 
lished  a  reputation  for  paving  brick  are  flooded  with  orders, 
one  manufacturer  stating  to-day  that  he  could  accept  orders 
in  a  few  moments  for  ten  million  brick,  at  good  prices.,  if 
they  could  only  turn  out  the  brick. 

In  this  city,  which  has  ceased  to  be  considered  by  most 
of  the  brick  manufacturers,  on  account  of  the  methods  used 
in  letting  contracts  in  paving,  there  being  no  quality  speci¬ 
fied  ordinarily,  and  brick  having  but  little  show,  anyway, 
the  authorities  took  a  little  junket  trip  to  Minneapolis,  and 
came  back  much  enthused  over  both  creosoted  blocks  and 
sandstone  paving.  Several  attempts  have  since  been  made 
to  use  the  creosoted  blocks  here,  but  so  far  these  attempts 
have  been  resisted  except  a  sample  which  is  to  be  put  in 
one  of  the  boulevards  with  other  kinds  of  paving,  to  show 
the  comparative  wearing  powers.  The  sandstone  is  advo¬ 
cated  for  business  streets,  and  would  fill  the  place  of  brick, 
at  a  much  higher  price.  The  Board  of  Public  Works  has 
made  a  strong  play  for  cheaper  paving,  and  has  cut  down 
the  cost  a  good  deal  in  the  past  few  months,  and  not  hurt 
the  quality,  but  these  new  offerings  are  none  of  them  money 
savers  in  this  direction. 

The  Board  of  Public  Works  now  has  under  consideration 
a  plan  for  making  tests  of  building  material,  including  a 
chemical  inspection. 

A.  M.  Blodgett,  the  only  bidder,  was  awarded  the  con¬ 


tract  for  building  a  tunnel  under  the  Kaw  river,  through 
which  the  city’s  water  supply  is  to  be  brought,  the  contract 
price  being  $78,736. 

Under  the  terms  of  Blodgett’s  contract  he  must  begin 
work  thirty  days  after  the  formal  signing  of  it,  and  have  it 
finished  within  a  period  of  seven  months.  The  tunnel  proper 
is  1,125  feet  long,  is  sixty  feet  below  the  water  line,  seven 
feet  in  diameter  in  the  clear  and  is  to  be  constructed  of 
brick  and  reinforced  concrete. 

The  Western  Cabinet  &  Fixture  Manufacturing  Co., 
which  was  recently  organized  here,  and  bought  out  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  Great  Western  Manufacturing  Co.,  has  for  its 
president,  Walter  S.  Dickey,  of  the  W.  S.  Dickey  Clay  Mfg. 
Co.,  and  its  secretary  is  Fred  L.  Dickey,  of  the  same  com¬ 
pany.  They  will  make  bank  and  office  fixtures. 

The  Indiana  Portland  Cement  Co.,  of  Neodesiha,  Kas.,  has 
begun  operating  its  new  1,800  barrel  plant.  This  is  the  com¬ 
pany  in  which  Robert  Nesch,  of  the  Pittsburg  Brick  Co.,  is 
largely  interested. 

J.  D.  Smith,  the  manager  of  the  Missouri-Kansas  Brick 
&  Material  Co.,  left  the  city  this  week  for  a  trip  to  New 
York,  and  will  not  return  for  a  couple  of  weeks. 

There  is  but  one  subject  of  conversation  among  brick 
men  in  this  section  of  the  country  just  now,  and  that  is  the 
organization  of  the  big  combination,  which  is  to  absorb  all 
the  brick  plants  of  the  Kansas  gas  belt,  as  well  as  those  in 
Western  Missouri,  Oklahoma,  Indian  Territory,  and  as  far 
north  as  Omaha,  Neb.  It  is  said  that  it  will  take  between 
$10,000,000  and  $15,000,000  to  swing  the  deal  and  that  the 
money  is  now  ready. 

This  plan  has  been  under  contemplation  for  a  consider¬ 
able  period,  the  work  having  been  done  quietly,  and  it  is 
said  that  options  have  already  been  secured  on  practically 
all  of  the  plants  in  the  territory,  including  the  three  big 
ones,  the  Pittsburg  Brick  Co.,  the  Coffeyville  plant  and  the 
Hydraulic.  These  options  all  expire  January  1,  and  the 
deal  will  be  closed  by  that  time. 

Expert  accountants  from  New  York  have  been  auditing 
the  books  of  the  different  companies,  and  they  have  done 
the  work  thoroughly.  It  is  said  that  when  the  promoters 
get  their  figures  they  will  be  able  to  figure  out  the  value 
each  plant  will  be  to  the  combination  by  the  showing  of 
earning  capacity  it  has  made  in  the  past,  and  that' all  plants 
valued  too  high  will  be .  offered  this  amount,  and  if  not  ac¬ 
ceptable  it  will  not  be  included  in  the  combination. 

W.  D.  Charde,  of  this  city,  is  the  active  promoter,  and  it 
is  understood  he  is  connected  with  a  Mr.  Parks  of  New 
York,  who  promoted  the  steel  trust.  The  capital  is  claimed 
to  be  coming  from  England,  but  it  is  also  whispered  around 
that  the  Standard  Oil  interests  are  back  of  the  money. 

Under  the  plan  of  combination,  said  Mr.  Charde,  “each 
manufacturer  will  be  paid  cash  for  his  plant  if  he  wants  it. 
He  may  have  all  cash,  part  cash  and  part  stock  in  the  new 
company  or  have  it  all  in  stock,  just  as  he  desires.  Every 
brick  manufacturer  in  the  district  named  has  been  invited 
to  enter  the  combination. 

The  company  that  will  handle  the  business  of  the  com¬ 
bined  plants  has  not  yet  been  formed.  Under  the  combi¬ 
nation  the  larger  plants  will  probably  be  managed  by  their 
present  owners.  Where  the  headquarters  of  the  company 
will  be  is  a  matter  that  will  be  decided  later.” 

The  price  of  brick  has  been  low  this  year,  common  brick 
being  delivered  for  $7.00  here,  and  a  good  many  of  the 
Kansas  brick  plants  are  selling  brick  at  $3.00  and  $3.25  on 
board  the  cars  at  the  plant.  The  big  demand  has  caused 
all  plants  to  be  able  to  run  full  time,  but  at  a  very  close 
margin  of  profit,  and  this  makes  it  all  the  more  easy  for 
them  to  fall  in  line  for  a  combination  which  will  make  it 
possible  to  run  at  a  reasonable  profit. 

A  decision  of  interest  to  paving  companies  expecting  to 
do  business  in  the  State  of  Kansas  was  handed  down  a  short 
time  ago  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  that  State,  in  the  case  of 
the  Carey  Salt  Co.,  and  others,  against  the  Hutchinson 
city  council.  The  opinion  of  the  court  is  to  the  effect  that 
a  city  council  does  not  need  to  be  guided  strictly  by  the 
specifications  of  a  paving  petition,  but  that  it  can  exercise 
its  own  discretion  about  material,  etc.,  after  the  petition 
has  been  presented.  K.  A.  W. 
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The  Chicago  Situation. 

Editor  The  Clay-Worker: 

The  autumn  slackness  has  come  over  the  local  building 
market,  although  at  that,  there  is  a  healthy  amount  of 
activity.  The  ground  is  beginning  to  harden  and  no  new 
work  is  being  started,  but  plenty  of  old  work  is  being  hurried 
along,  and  architects  and  contractors  are  lining  up  work  for 
the  opening  of  the  next  season.  The  building  permits  con¬ 
tinue  to  run  over  125  a  week. 

The  review  of  the  year  by  every  dealer  and  contractor 
encountered  is  cheerful.  Nearly  all  dealers  report  that  they 
have  done  double  the  work  of  the  preceding  year  or  even 
better. 

Meantime  there  is  every  indication  of  an  equally  good 
season  next  year.  There  is  nothing  to  suggest  financial 
stringency  or  any  panicky  feeling  attacking  the  country  in 
the  near  future.  In  spite  of  the  somewhat  alarming  pro- 
ceedures  in  high  finance  that  have  been  disclosed  in  the 
past  light,  the  tendency  seems  to  be  toward  conservatism 
to  an  extent  which  would  indicate  that  balance  would  be 
maintained  and  the-  good  time  continue.  Construction  news 
points  to  a  bright  outlook  for  the  coming  season,  but  says 
that  prices  on  material  were  never  higher  and  warns  that 
while  buildings  are  of  uniformly  better  class  and  builders 
getting  more  for  their  money,  nothing  will  put  a  damper  on 
building  activity  quicker  than  exorbitant  prices  for  material. 

News  of  a  personal  nature  among  the  trade  here  this 
month,  however,'  is  not  so  cheerful.  Two  of  the  most 
familiar  figures  in  the  local  brick  market  being  confined  to 
their  homes  by  serious  illness.  Both,  however,  are  now 
said  to  be  convalescent.  D.  V.  Purington,  founder  and  head 
of  the  Purington  Paving"  Brick  Company,  has  not  been  able 
to  leave  his  home  in  Kenwood  for  several  weeks.  His 
friends,  however,  say  that  they  believe  he  will  be  completely 
recovered  before  long  and  resume  activities  in  his  old  busi¬ 
ness  haunts  again. 

S.  S.  Kimbell  also  has  been  on  the  sick  list  for  about 
a  month.  His  office  associates,  however,  confidently  expect 
his  return  to  his  desk  within  a  week  or  ten  days  at  the 
outside.  Scrip 

Chicago,  Nov.  11. 


Glad  Tidings  from  Birmingham. 

Editor  The  Clay-Worker: 

Having  just  received  a  copy  of  the  official  announcement 
of  the  next  annual  convention  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.,  to  be  held 
in  the  city  of  “Brotherly  Love,”  it  has  occurred  to  me  that 
perhaps  you  might  like  to  have  a  few  news  items  from  the 
“Magic  City,”  of  the  last  convention. 

Our  genial  friend,  Stephenson,  who  entertained  the  conven¬ 
tion  so  delightfully  on  the  “Dry”  subject,  which  he  had  to 
discuss,  has  steadily  lived  up  to  his  reputation  of  “a  million 
brick  a  month.”  The  Riverside  Brick  Company  and  Robert¬ 
son  Brick  Company,  Z.  T.  Mosely  and  others  have  all  had 
their  hands  full  in  trying  to  supply  the  demand. 

It  is  comforting  to  report  that  the  local  brick  manufactur¬ 
ers  have  been  exceedingly  busy  since  the  convention  met 
with  us.  Just  prior  to  that,  business  in  the  brick  line  had 
been  comparatively  dull,  but  the  advent  of  the  convention 
seems  to  have  been  an  omen  of  “good  things  to  follow.” 
Our  “Giant”  Vice-President,  Copeland,  has  had  his  time 
and  ability  taxed  to  the  utmost  since  the  convention.  His 
large  plant  at  Pratt  City,  notwithstanding  the  improvements 


made,  has  been  unable  to  meet  all  demands  made  for  pro¬ 
duct  of  same.  In  addition  to  his  brick  business,  Copeland 
has  also  had  his  hands  full,  as  Alderman;  and  the  climax 
was  reached  recently  by  the  arrival  of  a  new  baby  at  his 
home. 

Van  Duzen  Bros,  of  New  York,  delegates  to  the  conven¬ 
tion,  were  so  delighted  with  the  “Sunny  South”  that  they 
finally  persuaded  our  good  friend,  M.  J.  Gregg,  and  his  asso¬ 
ciates,  to  sell  them  the  up-to-date  plant  of  the  Alabama  High 
Grade  Brick  Plant  at  Svlacauga. 

A  new  “Richmond”  in  the  field  is  the  Childersburg  Brick 
Company,  with  a  modern  up-to-date  plant  for  the  manufacture 
of  red  brick.  The  paving  brick  people  have  had  an  exception¬ 
ally  fine  season;  as  a  result,  our  excellent  friend,  Col.  Graves, 
and  his  genial  manager,  Mr.  Matthews,  are  wearing  “per¬ 
petual  smiles  that  will  not  come  off.” 

The  local  sewer  pipe  plant  has  been  recently  purchased 
by  the  Dickey  syndicate  from  Kansas  City,  and  they  are 
making  extensive  additions  and  improvements  to  same. 

The  new  plant  of  the  Sibley-Menge  Press  Brick  Company 
is  nearing  completion,  and  hopes  to  be  in  operation  by  the 
first  of  December.  Samples  made  from  their  shales  and  clays 
indicate  that  the  product  will  be  of  high  grade  front  brick, 
equal  to  the  celebrated  Northern  and  Western  makes. 

All  of  the  brick  manufacturers  are  enthusiastic  over  the 
convention  to  be  held  at  Philadelphia,  and  expect  to  be  on 
hand,  with  a  large  delegation. 

The  North  Birmingham  Fire-Brick  and  Proofing  Com¬ 
pany,  under  the  able  management  of  Mr.  J.  E.  Budwig  and 
Mr.  Harry  Myers  has  been  a  most  successful  institution 
since  it  begun  business.  Their  product  is  equal  to  anything 
made  in  this  country  of  a  like  character,  and  they  have  one 
or  two  “sky-scrapers”  already  completed  and  their  fire¬ 
proofing  will  be  used  in  the  new  fifteen-story  office  build¬ 
ing  in  this  city.  The  common  brick  used  in  this  building  will 
be  made  in  the  Birmingham  district  and  the  walls  will  be 
faced  with  Sibley-Menge  press  brick;  so  you  will  see  that 
Birmingham  is  now  able  to  turn  out  complete  “sky-scrapers” 
without  calling  for  outside  aid. 

On  yesterday  we  had  the  pleasure  of  welcoming  our 
“Strenuous”  and  patriotic  President  Roosevelt,  and  during 
the  time  he  was  here  he  said  some  very  nice  things  about 
his  trip  through  the  South,  and  made  particular  mention  of 
the  reception  accorded  him  here.  An  Old  Subscriber. 

Birmingham,  Oct.  25,  ’05. 


The  Boliver  Plant  of  the  Federal  Clay  Product  Co.  Burned. 

Editor  The  Clay-Worker; 

The  Brick  Works  at  polivar,  Ohio,  was  destroyed  by 
fire  on  the  night  of  November  sixth.  This  was  a  new  fac¬ 
tory  owned  by  The  Federal  Clay  Product  Company,  of  Min¬ 
eral  City,  Ohio.  It  was  a  modern  up-to-date  plant  with  a 
capacity  of  50,000  shale  brick  per  day.  This  company  has 
three  other  factories:  One  located  at  Canton,  Ohio,  mak¬ 
ing  shale  brick.  One  at  Mineral  City,  Ohio,  which  is  an 
extensive  fire  brick  plant  in  which  they  make  high  grade 
fire  brick.  For  fifteen  years  this  factory  has  been  in  con¬ 
stant  operation,  each  year  increasing  its  output  and  reaching 
out  farther  into  the  fire  brick  trade  until  now  they  ship  to 
nearly  every  State  in  the  Union  and  largely  into  Canada  and 
Mexico.  There  are  no  better  fire  brick  made  in  Ohio  than 
are  made  at  this  factory. 

The  Federal  Clay  Product  Company  has  another  factory, 
known  as  their  Sparta  Works,  where  the  Famous  Imper¬ 
vious  Sparta  Face  Brick  are  made.  They  have  at  this  fac¬ 
tory  a  local  deposit  of  fire  clay  especially  adapted  to  the 
purpose  for  which  they  are  using  it.  This  deposit  under¬ 
lies  a  tract  of  about  one  hundred  acres  of  land  all  of  which 
they  own  and  from  which  possibly  four  acres  have  been  re¬ 
moved.  The  clay  remaining  is  sufficient  to  operate  a  plant 
of  100,000  brick  per  day  capacity  for  fifty  years. 

The  Federal  Clay  Product  Company  was  formed  a  little 
over  a  year  since,  with  Mr.  Geo.  J.  Markley  as  the  prime 
factor,  buying  up  the  factories  of  The  American  Fire  Brick 
and  Clay  Company  The  Canton-Sparta  Brick  Company,  the 
Model  Brick  Company,  and  the  Ohio  Brick  and  Clay  Com¬ 
pany.  The  management  is  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Markley,  who 
has  had  years  of  experience  in  the  manufacture  of  fire  brick 
and  face  brick. 

Mr.  Markley  took  hold  of  the  Sparta  factory  after  it  had 
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passed  through  the  hands  of  three  or  four  concerns,  all  of 
whom  made  a  failure  of  its  operation,  and  has  succeeded  in 
putting  it  on  a  paying  basis,  and  producing  such  material  as 
to  make  the  Sparta  Face  Brick  famous.  Mr.  Markley  also 
came  to  the  rescue  of  The  American  Fire  Brick  and  Clay  Co. 
when  it  was  in  sore  straits,  took  its  management  and  soon 
had  the  plant  operating  on  a  paying  basis,  and  today  the 
plant  is  considered  one  of  the  best  fire  brick  propositions  in 
the  State.  With  Mr.  Markley  at  its  head,  the  success  of  the 
Federal  Clay  Product  Company  is  assured. 


Written  for  The1  Clay-Worker. 

ST.  LOUIS  BRICK  AND  BUILDING  NEWS. 


UILDING  OPERATIONS  are  gaining  in¬ 
stead  of  diminishing.  It  was  supposed 
that  at  the  approach  of  winter  weather 
there  would  be  a  falling  off  in  work. 
Such,  however,  has  not  been  the  case. 
The  report  of  the  building  commission¬ 
ers  for  October,  1905,  shows  a  gain  of 
$145,188  in  the  value  of  building  per¬ 


mits  issued  over  those  taken  out  during  the  same  month 
of  1904.  The  figures  are: 


1904 

1905 

New  brick  buildings — 

Permits  . 

198 

189 

Estimated  cost  . 

Additions,  repairs  and  alterations 

$1,240,666 

$1,376,027 

to  brick  buildings — 

Permits  . 

89 

127 

Estimated  cost  . 

.  150,551 

128,006 

New  frame  buildings.. 

Permits  . 

317 

388 

Estimated  cost  . 

Additions,  repairs  and  alterations 

53,570 

80,741 

to  frame  buildings — 

Permits  . 

50 

78 

Estimated  cost  . 

Additions,  repairs  and  alterations 

6,408 

11,609 

to  brick  and  frame  buildings — 
Estimated  cost  . 

156,959 

139,615 

Totals  . 

$1,451,195 

$1,596,383 

Building  operations  in  the  districts  favored  during  the 
past  six  months  by  extensive  subdivision  selling,  are  flour¬ 
ishing.  This  is  most  noticeable  ^in  the  cheaper  home  dis¬ 
tricts  in  the  extreme  western,  northwestern  and  south¬ 
western  parts  of  the  city.  Most  of  the  improvements  are  of 
an  attractive  and  permanent  nature;  builders  in  many  places 
even  where  frame  structures  are  permitted,  prefer  to  erect 
pretty  brick  houses. 

The  percentage  of  speculative  building  is  in  some  sec¬ 
tions  quite  heavy.  The  cheap  price  of  ground  and  the  grow¬ 
ing  demand  for  ready-built  homes  affords  good  chance  for 
profit  to  the  builder.  In  many  cases  the  houses  are  sold 
before  completion  and  in  some  instances,  where  contractors 
are  erecting  buildings  in  good  neighborhoods,  to  sell  around 
$5,000  and  $0,000,  they  are  several  months  behind  the  sales 
with  their  work. 

The  activity  in  building  operations  at  the  present  time 
has  established  a  loan  business  of  mammoth  proportions. 
Nine  persons  out  of  every  ten  who  build  houses,  whether 
for  home  or  investment,  borrow  a  part  of  the  money  for  the 
purpose.  The  abundance  of  money  in  St.  Louis  at  present 
and  the  recognized  stability  of  real  estate  security  has 
made  the  securing  of  funds  for  this  purpose  a  comparatively 
easy  matter. 

The  Troy  Press  Brick  Co.,  of  Troy,  Ills.,  filed  a  certificate 
of  increased  capital  stock  at  Edwardsville,  Ills.,  the  capital 
being  raised  from  $15,000  to  $50,000,  and  a  mortgage  for  the 
latter  amount  was  executed  to  the  company. 

The  Superior  Press  Brick  Company  experienced  a  loss  of 
about  $12,000  recently  by  fire.  The  origin  of  the  fire  is  un¬ 
known.  According  to  Frank  Frommeyer,  vice  president  and 
general  manager  of  the  company,  the  machinery  of  the  plant 
was  damaged  as  well  as  the  sheds  and  buildings.  The  loss 


is  fully  covered  by  insurance.  The  plant  is  operated  by  a 
corporation  of  which  John  G.  Grone  is  president,  Frank 
FYommeyer  vice  president,  and  J.  H.  August  Meyer  secretary 
and  treasurer. 

The  Laclede  Fire  Brick  Mfg.  Company  recently  sustained 
considerable  loss  resulting  from  a  severe  rain  storm.  A  little 
creek  passes  through  a  part  of  the  plant,  and  this  overflowed, 
the  water  reaching  two  or  three  of  the  kilns  filled  with  green 
brick.  Clayworkers  can  imagine  the  result.  The  local  pa¬ 
pers  had  a  sensational  story  to  the  effect  that  explosions  fol¬ 
lowed,  wrecking  the  kilns,  etc.,  but  this,  of  course,  was  bun¬ 
combe. 

The  Ittner  Brick  Company  had  two  of  its  lai'ge  kilns  sheds 
at  its  plant  near  Belleville  destroyed  by  fire  recently.  The 
loss  was  slight  and  was  covered  by  insurance. 

The  Cheltenham  Clay  Co.  was  incorporated  recently  with 
a  capital  stock  of  $5,000,  full  paid.  The  incorporators  are 
John  W.  Gannett,  98  shares;  Leonard  F.  and  Stanislaus 
Mitchell,  one  share  each.  A.  Saint. 


OBITUARY. 


JOHN  E.  PARRY,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


One  of  New  England’s  Most  Prominent  Citizens,  Long 
Identified  with  the  Brickmaking  Industry. 


Again  we  are  called  on  to.  chronicle  the  death  of  an  old 
time  member  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  Mr.  John  M.  Parry  died 
at  his  home  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  November  1st.  He  had 
recently  undergone  an  operation  for  appendicitis,  from  which 
it  was  thought  he  had  recovered,  but  other  complications  set 
in,  resulting  fatally.  Mr.  Parry  was  born  in  Cambridge  in 
1854,  and  lived  there  all  his  life.  He  and  his  brother 
William  succeeded  to  the  brick  business  which  had  been 
carried  on  by  their  father,  who  died  in  1878.  From  that 
date  John  E.  Parry  has  been  a  conspicuous  figure  in  the 


The  Late  John  E.  Parry. 


building  interests  of  the  Boston  district.  Mr.  Parry  also 
figured  prominently  in  politics,  having  served  his  city  as 
councilman  and  as  alderman  at  various  periods,  and  was 
elected  to  the  State  Legislature  in  1893,  and  again  in  1900. 
He  was  a  man  of  strong  mental  grasp  and  a  genial  kindly 
nature  that  won  for  him  the  confidence  of  all  who  came 
in  touch  with  him.  His  wife  and  four  brothers  survive  him. 


The  Zeeland  Brick  Company,  Zeeland,  Mich.,  writes  that 
the  past  season  has  been  an  exceptionally  good  one.  The 
output  of  the  season  will  amount  to  15,000,000  building 
bricks,  which  they  have  made  on  “Wonder”  machinery 
manufactured  by  the  Wallace  Mfg.  Company,  Frankfort,  Ind. 
“Wonder”  machinery  has  been  very  popular  in  Zeeland  for 
some  years  past. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

WESTERN  PENNSYLVANIA  BRICK  AND  BUILDING  NEWS 


HARBISON-WALKER  Company  gives  the 
following  resume  of  trade  conditions  in 
this  territory:  The  demand  for  clay 
brick  is  fair  for  this  time  of  the  year. 
The  demand  for  blast  furnace  brick  and 
stove  linings  is  particularly  strong. 
Chrome  and  magnesite  brick  are  hard  to 
get,  are  in  excellent  demand,  and  prices 
are  high.  Building  brick,  including  Pompeiian,  is  in  ex¬ 
cellent  demand,  with  nearly  all  local  works  running  to  full 
capacity. 

From  a  prominent  brick  manufacturer  who  just  returned 
from  an  extensive  survey  of  the  field,  but  who,  for  business 
reasons  cannot  permit  the  use  of  his  name,  the  following 
facts  concerning  the  fire  clay  situations  are  obtained: 

The  demand  for  fire  clay  has  been  so  exceedingly  strong 
in  the  past  year  that  it  has  forced  manufacturers  to  look 
for  new  fields  to  produce  the  base  of  their  products.  As 
a  result  of  these  investigations,  success  has  in  many  cases 
rewarded  their  efforts,  particularly  throughout  Ohio,  Indiana 
and  Southern  Illinois.  An  abundance  of  raw  fire  clay  and 
common  brick  clay  is  now  to  be  had,  which  has  had  the 
effect  of  reducing  the  expense  of  the  manufacture  of  brick 
to  a  certain  extent,  and  has  opened  a  loop-hole  whereby 
many  of  the  smaller  manufacturers  have  been  able  to  under¬ 
cut  the  price  of  the  larger  manufacturers  in  the  sale  of  their 
products.  The  condition  is  not  looked  on  as  serious,  as  the 
question  of  quality  in  the  finished  brick  has  easily  been  able 
to  counterbalance  the  raids  of  the  smaller  manufacturers  on 
prices. 

The  United  States  Brick  Company,  of  Reading,  Pa.,  re¬ 
cently  received  a  telegram  announcing  that  the  city  of 
Tampa,  Fla.,  had  awarded  it  a  contract  to  supply  15,000,000 
vitrified  brick  to  be  used  in  street  paving.  Brick  manu¬ 
facturers  from  all  parts  of  the  country  had  been  at  Tampa 
for  weeks  working  for  the  contract.'  The  United  States 
company  will  manufacture  the  brick  to  fill  the  order  at  its 
Catskill  plant,  on  the  Hudson.  They  will  be  shipped  all 
the  way  by  water. 

The  Saxton  Vitrified  Brick  Company  has  been  incor¬ 
porated  at  Saxton,  Pa.,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $30,000.  The 
directors  are  P.  A.  Barnett,  J.  K.  Little,  D.  M.  Stoler,  C.  O. 
Miller,  John  Heffner,  all  of  Saxton. 

The  National  Stone  and  Sand  Company,  with  a  capital 
stock  of  $10,000  has  been  incorporated  to  do  business  at 
New  Kensington,  Pa.  The  officers  of ( the  concern  are  H.  W. 
Landis,  treasurer,  New  Kensington;  directors,  R.  J.  Kier, 
Vandergrift,  Pa.;  E.  A.  Jones  and  H.  W.  Landis,  New  Ken¬ 
sington. 

Arthur  G.  Marshall,  who  was  arrested  in  Pittsburgh, 
October  18th,  *  is  alleged  to  have  wrecked  the  Rockwood 
Brick  and  Coal  Company,  of  Rockwood,  Pa.  The  warrant 
for  his  arrest  was  issued  at  the  instance  of  Harrison  Sny¬ 
der,  of  Rockwood,  president  of  the  Rockwood  Brick  and 
Coal  Company,  who  charges  Marshall  and  others  with  con¬ 
spiracy,  false  pretense,  embezzlement,  and  larceny  by  bailee. 

Fire  at  Kier  Bros.’  brick  works  at  Salina,  Pa.,  early  on 
the  morning  of  October  25th,  destroyed  the  fan  house  that 
supplied  air  to  the  clay  mine,  together  with  its  machinery, 
causing  a  loss  of  $1200,  fully  insured.  The  fire  originated 
in  the  drying  tunnels,  and  it  was  only  by  the  hardest  kind  of 
work  on  the  part  of  citizens  that  the  entire  plant  was  saved 
from  destruction.  The  buildings  are  all  new,  having  been 
erected  in  1902  after  a  fire  had  destroyed  the  entire  works 
in  1889. 

President  John  C.  Alrick,  of  the  Star  Encaustic  Tile 
Company,  of  Pittsburgh,  has  returned  after  an  unsatisfactory 
hunt  for  a  site  for  his  plant.  He  recently  visited  Morgan¬ 
town,  W.  Va.  Mr.  Alrick  says  the  company’s  business  has 


grown  so  that  its  cramped  quarters  in  Pittsburgh  are  not 
large  enough,  and  that  it  is  the  intention  to  erect  a  plant 
twice  the  size  of  that  now  in  operation,  Mr.  Alrick  says  sev¬ 
eral  sites  are  under  consideration,  but  no  decision  has  been 
reached. 

The  Reese-Hammond  Fire  Brick  Company’s  works  at  Boli¬ 
var  and  Garfield  are  running  to  capacity,  with  orders  booked 
ahead  for  the  next  three  months.  The  Hon.  James  B.  Ham¬ 
mond,  head  of  the  company,  who  is  in  Pittsburgh  at  the 
present  writing,  reports  the  outlook  as  very  encouraging.  He 
says  his  company  is  now  contemplating  making  extensive 
improvements  next  year,  which  will  materially  increase  the 
capacity  of  its  plant. 

The  Colonial  Brick  Company,  with  headquarters  in 
Pittsburgh  and  plants  at  Kokomo  and  other  places  in  In¬ 
diana,  report  that  they  are  enjoying  a  good  southern  and 
western  business  with  large  consignments  in  the  past  month 
to  the  seaboard.  They  report  that  the  outlook  is  very 
encouraging. 

The  Pittsburgh-Buffalo  Company,  manufacturers  of 
sewer  pipe,  brick,  hollow  construction  and  building  blocks, 
with  headquarters  in  the  Frick  building,  say  their  trade  in 
brick  and  hollow  blocks  is  excellent.  Sewer  pipe  is  in  good 
demand,  particularly  in  the  larger  sizes.  Many  communi¬ 
ties,  which  formerly  had  sewers  of  small  diameter,  have 
grown  to  such  an  extent  that  they  are  compelled  to  replace 
former  sewers  with  those  of  greater  capacity.  The  Pitts¬ 
burgh-Buffalo  Company  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  use  of 
steel  sewer  pipe  will  not  materially  affect  the  market  for 
clay  pipe,  as  the  inevitable  call  for  steel  pipe  seems  to  be  in 
sizes  which  are  both  difficult  and  unsafe  to  make  in  clay,  on 
account  of  their  large  size. 

The  property  of  the  J.  M.  Rumbaugh  Brick  Company  will 
be  put  up  at  sheriff’s  sale  in  Greensburgh,  Pa.,  November 
18th.  The  receiver  is  the  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company, 
of  Pittsburg.  The  sale  will  include  the  plants  of  the  com¬ 
pany  at  Mt.  Pleasant,  Westmoreland  county.  Pa.;  in  North 
Huntington  township,  the  same  county,  and  in  Patton  town¬ 
ship,  Allegheny  county.  The  various  parcels  of  land  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  sale  aggregate  fifty  acres.  Coal  and  mining 
privileges  are  exempted.  The  suit  is  being  pressed  by  Lu- 
cien  Clawson,  trustee. 

The  Iroquois  Realty  Company  has  been  organized  at 
Coshocton,  Ohio,  to  engage  in  the  manufacture  of  brick  and 
the  development  of  vast  deposits  of  silica.  The  concern  is 
incorporated  for  $50,000  and  its  officers  are:  John  Conley, 
president;  Robert  Porteous,  vice  president;  Joseph  Porteous, 
general  manager.  The  company  has  paid  $15,000  for  113 
acres  of  land  adjoining  Coshocton,  on  which  they  announce 
their  factories  will  be  built. 

The  Joseph  Soisson  Fire  Brick  Company,  of  Connellsville, 
Pa.,  report  business  in  excellent  condition.  This  old  firm, 
which  was  established  in  1859,  makes  high  grade  silica  and 
clay  brick,  and  deals  in  tile  and  ground  clay.  It  now  has 
plants  at  Volcano,  Davidson,  Moyer,  Layton  and  Kingston, 
Pa.,  whose  annual  capacity  combined  is  60,000,000.  All  of 
these  plants  are  now  runinng  full  blast. 

J.  Nevin  McConnell,  of  Greensburgh,  Pa.,  has  purchased 
a  large  tract  of  fire  clay  land  at  Salina  and  will  operate 
mines.  He  will  have  associated  with  him  a  number  of  Greens¬ 
burgh  capitalists. 

The  new  brick  works  of  the  Hummelstown  Brownstone 
Company,  located  at  Waltonville,  Pa.,  was  entirely  destroyed 
by  fire  October  20th.  The  loss  is  $50,000  with  insurance  of 
$40,000.  The  plant  had  only  been  put  into  operation  the 
day  before  the  fire.  The  origin  of  the  blaze  is  unknown. 

F.  A.  C. 


ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  CITIZENS’  INDUSTRIAL 

ASSOCIATION. 


The  Citizens’  Industrial  Association  of  America  held  its 
third  annual  convention  at  St.  Louis  the  15th  and  16th  inst. 
The  attendance  was  large  and  the  spirit  of  patriotism  and 
enthusiasm  marked  every  session.  A  number  of  very  able 
papers  touching  on  various  phases  of  the  labor  question  were 
presented,  all  of  which  will  be  published  in  book  form.  The 
event  of  the  convention  was  the  banquet  at  the  Planters  Ho¬ 
tel  Wednesday  evening.  It  was  in  every  respect  a  splendid 
function,  and  the  local  committee  did  themselves  and  St. 
Louis  proud.  The  toasts  were  exceptionally  clever  and  will 
no  doubt  be  published  with  the  convention  papers.  Those  of 
our  readers  desiring  a  copy  of  the  proceedings  can  obtain 
same  by  addressing  James  A.  Emory,  Secretary  Citizens’ 
Industrial  Association,  St.  Louis. 
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CURRENT  COMMENT. 


Many  a  man  has  imaginary  grievances  against  the  world 

that  would  readily  succumb  to  a  bottle  of  liver  tonic. 

* *  *  * 

One  difference  between  brick  and  concrete  is  that  concrete 
contains  quite  a  percentage  of  uncertainty,  an  element  that 
is  seldom  found  in  brick. 

*  *  * 

Rust  during  the  winter  can  do  more  harm  to  your  ma¬ 
chinery  than  work  in  summer.  So  if  you  must  let  your  plant 
stand  part  of  the  year,  try  and  not  let  it  rust. 

*  *  * 

The  more  they  clean  graft  and  boodleism  out  of  our  im¬ 
portant  municipalities,  and  the  more  earnestly  they  investi¬ 
gate  paving  material  on  its  true  merits  the  better  it  will 
be  for  the  paving  brick  business. 

*  ❖  * 

Don’t  forget  when  you  shut  down  for  the  season  and  go 
into  winter  quarters  with  the  brick  plant,  that  neglect  and 
rust  can  and  will  do  more  harm  to  your  machinery  than  work. 
A  little  extra  attention  and  precaution  now  will  give  good 
returns  next  spring  when  you  want  to  start  up  again. 

*  *  * 

The  true  idea  of  progress  is  not  to  reduce  wages,  but  to 
reduce  the  cost  of  labor’s  product  by  enlarging  its  capacity. 
This,  however,  dosen’t  furnish  an  excuse  for  the  brick-layer  to 
charge  more  for  putting  brick  into  a  wall  than  the  brick  cost 
originally,  but  is  really  intended  to  convey  a  hint  that  it’s 
time  to  reduce  the  cost  of  brick  laying  by  increasing  the 
capacity  of  the  layer. 

❖  $  ❖ 

On  the  question  of  railway  rate  legislation  we  are  prac¬ 
tically  all  agreed  that  there  is  need  of  some  improvement  on 
the  present  method  of  adjusting  differences  between  the 
shippers  and  the  railroads,  need  of  some  provision  that  will 
enable  a  shipper  to  get  his  complaints  heard  and  passed  on 
without  having  to  spend  a  fortune  and  wait  a  lifetime  for 
the  result.  There  is  a  sad  lack  of  unanimity,  however,  when 


we  come  down  to  devising  ways  and  means  for  carrying  out 
the  work  of  reform,  and  this  lack  of  harmony  among  those 
working  for  better  legislation  on  the  subject,  while  it  may 
serve  the  one  good  purpose  of  throwing  more  light  on  the 
subject,  bids  fair  to  seriously  handicap  the  good  work  at  a 
very  important  stage. 

LAWSON  AND  THE  SYSTEM. 

Nearly  everybody  knows,  or  has  heard  something  of 
Thomas  W.  Lawson,  of  Boston,  and  the  way  he  has  been 
stiring  up  with  a  sharp  stick  what  he  terms  as  the  “System,” 
prominent  factors  in  which  are  the  three  big  life  insurance 
companies  of  New  York.  It  keeps  a  fellow  guqssing  at 
just  what  Lawson  is  driving  at,  and  what  he  is  going  to  do 
next,  with  a  general  feeling  that  whatever  is  coming  from 
Lawson  it  will  be  a  sensation,  but  sensation  or  not,  there 
is  no  question  but  what  he  has  been  telling  some  truths. 
Some  of  the  things  he  said  about  the  insurance  companies 
and  more,  too,  has  been  brought  out  in  the  investigation  be¬ 
ing  conducted  in  New  York  and  now  Lawson  comes  into 
the  game  again  with  a  suggestion  to  the  press  of  the  country 
that  they  assist  him  in  securing  proxies  of  insurance  policy 
holders.  In  circular  matter  sent  out  to  the  press  he  says 
he  has  already  secured  16,307  proxies  representing  over 
$55,000,000.00  of  insurance,  but  he  wants  more,  all  he  can 
get  hold  of,  not  to  use  himself  he  says,  except  in  voting 
for  a  set  of  men  as  trustees  who  shall  be  nominated  by  a 
committee  who  shall  be  selected  from  representative  governors 
of  different  states,  from  representative  labor  leaders  and 
representative  clergymen  of  the  country.  Moreover,  he  prom¬ 
ises  to  furnish  policy  holders  with  the  names  of  these  trustees 
ten  days  before  voting  for  them  so  that  they  may  have  an 
opportunity  to  revoke  their  proxies  if  they  so  desire.  He 
says  that  his  only  object  is  to  expose  corporations  and  sneak 
thieves,  safeguard  the  present  funds  of  the  insurance  com¬ 
panies  and  cause  restitution  of  moneys  that  has  been  squan¬ 
dered.  Just  what  Lawson’s  final  aims  are  for  himself  person¬ 
ally,  it  is  a  little  difficult  to  say,  but  at  the  present  stage 
of  the  game  he  is  making  a  pretty  fair  proposition  to  holders 
of  life  insurance  policies,  and  is  deserving  of  some  considera¬ 
tion  for  his  work  in  opening  the  eyes  of  the  public  to  the 
wrong  doing  in  high  financial  circles. 


TRADE  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  AMERICAN  BOY. 


One  of  the  most  earnest,  broad-gauged  and  persistent 
workers  for  trade  schools  for  the  American  boy  is  Anthony 
Ittner,  of  the  Anthony  Ittner  Brick  Company,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  In  speaking  on  4his  subject  last  year  before  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Manufacturers  at  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  Mr. 
Ittner  said.  “I  hope  to  live  to  see  the  day  when  this  country 
shall  be  blest  with  the  most  intelligent,  sober  and  industrious 
lot  of  skilled  mechanics  the  sun  ever  shone  .upon.  Such  is 
my  highest  ambition  and  desire,  and  the  consciousness  that 
I  may  have  been  even  in  the  slightest  degree  instrumental  in 
bringing  about  such  a  happy  consumation  would  be  my  highest 
reward  and  would  inspire  me  with  the  feeling  that  I  had  not 
lived  in  vain.” 

Mr.  Ittner  has  embodied  in  a  little  booklet  dedicated  to 
the  American  boy  an  outline  of  efforts  made  in  1891  at  the 
instigation  of  Colonel  R.  T.  Auchmuty,  of  New  York,  to 
establish  a  trade  school  in  St.  Louis  to  which  movement  he 
offered  to  contribute  $1,500  a  year  for  three  years,  which  effort 
failed  of  full  materialization  at  that  time,  because  of  the  op¬ 
position  of  the  trade  unions.  Following  this  comes  a  copy 
of  his  paper  before  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers 
at  Pittsburg  in  1904,  and  also  his  report  as  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  industrial  education  before  the  same  associa¬ 
tion  at  Atlanta,  May  16,  1905.  In  a  personal  letter  to  the 
editor,  Mr.  Ittner  says  he  is  at  this  time  mailing  2,600  copies 
of  this  booklet  to  that  number  of  leading  citizens  of  St. 
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Louis,  together  with  a  letter  asking  for  assistance,  both 
moral  and  financial,  toward  establishing  a  trade  school  in 
St.  Louis. 

The  subject  of  trade  schools  for  the  American  boy  is  one 
that  every  brick  manufacturer  should  be  peculiarly  interested 
in,  because  the  brickmaking  industry,  probably  more  than 
any  one  other  industry  is  to-day  being  seriously  handicapped 
in  many  instances  by  an  insufficient  supply  of  skilled  work¬ 
men  for  laying  brick  in  walls.  It  is  very  appropriate  there¬ 
fore  that  those  prominently  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the 
clayworking  industry  should  also  become  prominently  iden¬ 
tified  with  the  movement  to  educate  the  American  boy  in 
skilled  trades,  because  it  not  only  means  the  making  of 
better  men  and  more  useful  citizens  out  of  the  boys,  but  it  in¬ 
cidentally  means  material  betterment  in  the  conditions  of  the 
clayworking  industry,  therefore  we  not  only  commend  the 
efforts  of  Mr.  Ittner,  but  adjure  others  to  turn  to  and  do 
likewise,  lend  their  aid  and  counsel  to  assist  in  furthering 
the  movement  for  trade  schools  to  educate  the  American  boy. 


MAKING  IT  A  DAY  OF  REAL  THANKSGIVING. 


When  we  consider  the  original  purpose  for  which  Thanks¬ 
giving  Day  was  Set  apart,  there  is  more  for  us  to  be  truly 
thankful  for  this  year  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of 
the  United  States.  In  the  observance  of  Thanksgiving  Day 
we  are  prone  to  fall  into  the  habit  of  considering  it  merely 
holiday  in  the  figurative  and  not  the  literal  sense,  a  day  of 
rest,  relaxation  from  the  regular  business  occupations  of  life, 
and  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  it  is  properly  a  religious 
day  as  well  as  a  day  of  festival.  The  feasting  part  of  the 
day  is  well  observed  as  a  rule  and  many,  even  among  those 
who  are  not  of  strong  religious  tendencies,  do  give  some 
special  significance  to  the  day  by  recounting  in  their  minds 
the  various  good  things  that  have  fallen  to  their  lot  during 
the  year,  and  beget  thereby  a  certain  amount  of  the  true 
spirit  of  thankfulness.  And  looking  at  the  day  even  from 
this  standpoint,  the  present  year  has  brought  to  the  clay 
working  industry  its  full  quota  of  good  things,  and  even 
some  to  spare.  It  has  been  a  busy  year  in  the  industry,  a 

year  of  very  active  building  operations  in  the  prominent 

cities,  practically  all  over  the  country  with  the  smaller  cities 
and  towns  contributing  their  share  of  progress,  too,  and 
through  trials  and  competition  with  other  building  materials, 
clay  products  have  won  signal  victories  and  stands  out  to-day 
more  prominently  than  ever  before  as  the  highest  type  of 
building  material  under  the  most  severe  tests,  all  of  which  not 
only  gives  prosperity  to  the  trade  at  present,  but  insures 
greater  prominence  in  the  future.  Aside  from  all  this,  how¬ 
ever,  and  going  back  of  the  returns,  so  to  speak,  to  the 

time  when  the  first  Thanksgiving  Day  was  set  apart,  we 

find  the  greatest  reason  of  all  for  more  strongly  manifesting 
the  true  spirit  of  thankfulness  this  year  than  ever  before. 
After  the  harvest  of  the  Plymouth  Colony  in  1621,  Governor 
Bradford  appointed  a  day  for  public  praise  and  prayer,  the 
prime  objects  being  to  give  thanks  to  whom  thanks  are  due 
for  the  crops  harvested  in  reward  for  toil  in  the  fields,  and 
this  was  the  original  Thanksgiving  Day  in  the  United  States, 
a  day  which  custom  has  established  as  the  last  Thurs¬ 
day  in  November.  When  we  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  the 
harvest  gathered  was  the  main  factor  in  begetting  this  day  of 
thanksgiving  the  strong  significance  of  the  day  this  year  be¬ 
comes  apparent,  for  the  harvesting  of  crops  from  the  fields 
this  year  has  been  one  of  overwhelming  gre<atness  from 
one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other.  Exact  details  and 
statistics  of  the  crop  are  immaterial  here,  for  its  importance, 
especially  in  magnitude,  is  pretty  well  known  all  over  the 
country,  but  it  is  probably  worth  while  to  examine  the  true 
significance,  for  therein  we  are  reminded  that  Governor 
Bradford,  like  many  other  good  men,  probably  builded  better 
than  he  knew  in  establishing  this  precedence  of  making 


crops,  the  main  factors  in  thanksgiving.  It  is  the  harvests 
and  the  prosperity  of  the  agricultural  districts  that  are  the 
base  and  foundation  of  industrial  prosperity  and  greatness 
all  over  this  country  in  all  walks  of  life.  The  connection  is 
a  little  indirect  in  many  instances,  but  it  is  so  certain  and 
so  generally  recognized  to-day  that  the  manufacturing  and 
industrial  world,  no  matter  how  remote  it  may  appear  to  be 
from  farming,  responds  almost  immediately  to  changes  and 
conditions  in  agricultural  districts.  In  the  building  world, 
the  industrial  branch  in  which  the  clayworkers  are  directly 
interested,  we  not  only  have  this  same  responding  to  agricul¬ 
tural  conditions  in  the  big  cities  all  over  the  country,  but 
there  is  a  direct  result  and  benefit  coming  from  the  farms 
during  prosperous  seasons.  The  farmers  themselves  tuirn  to 
building  better  homes,  and  this  in  turn  leads  to  expansion  in 
building  operations  in,  the  home  towns  and  the  higher  they 
climb  in  the  prosperity  scale  the  better  they  want  to  build, 
and  the  more  they  turn  to  the  use  of  brick.  In  other  words, 
prosperity  in  the  agricultural  districts  means  prosperity  for 
the  whole  industrial  world,  and  especially  for  manufacturers 
of  building  material,  and  in  this  connection  sympathy  of 
movement  is  so  close  that  we  might  say  the  brickmakers 
should  have  as  deep  a  feeling  of  thankfulness  as  the  farmers 
themselves.  This  year,  then,  inasmuch  as  there  has  been  har¬ 
vested  the  greatest  crop  ever  known,  let  us  not  look  on  the 
day  as  one  merely  to  feast  and  rest-  from  our  labors,  but 
let  us  forget  that  we  ever  had  troubles  and  worries  and 
battles  with  the  spirit  of  the  devil  as  manifested  in  humanity 
in  various  shapes  and  forms,  and  give  unalloyed  thanks  to 
whom  thanks  are  due  for  what  has  been  in  many  respects  the 
greatest  year  in  the  history  of  this  country. 


THE  MISSION  OF  THE  BUILDERS  EXCHANGE. 


Builders’  exchanges  in  some  cities  of  the  country  ai'e  of 
late  becoming  imbued  with  the  ideas  of  enlarged  magnitude 
on  the  subject  of  exhibits  or  displays  of  building  material, 
and  these  ideas  are  not  only  good  things  themselves,  but  are 
putting  new  life  and  zest  into  sueh  builders’  exchanges  as  are 
taking  them  up.  Cleveland  and  Philadelphia  have  worked 
out  some  good  plans  on  this  enlarged  idea  of  permanent 
exhibits,  and  now  Baltimore  has  caught  the  spirit,  too,  and 
has  leased  for  a  term  of  years  quite  a  lai-ge  space  on  the 
fifth  floor  of  the  Builders’  Exchange  to  be  used  as  display 
room  for  permanent  exhibits  of  buiding  materials.  In 
practically  all  cities  where  there  is  a  Building  Contractors’ 
Exchange,  some  effort  is  nearly  always  made  at  displaying 
building  material,  but  many  of  these  efforts  instead  of  be¬ 
ing  fostei'ed  by  the  exchange,  are  really  more  the  result  of 
business  enterprise  on  the  part  of  manufacturers  and  their 
representatives  in  getting  samples  of  their  ware  on  dis¬ 
play  together  with  desk  room  where  they  can  be  seen  and 
be  in  close  touch  with  building  contractors  who  gather  at 
the  exchange.  While  this  all  helps  a  little,  it  is  but  a 
small  step  in  the  direction  of  bringing  contractors  and  manu¬ 
facturers  of  building  material  in  close  touch,  and  the  en¬ 
larging  of  these  ideas  and  fostering  their  expansion  by 
builders’  exchanges  if  pi’operly  carried  out,  can  do  lots  of 
good,  both  for  the  members  of  the  exchange  themselves  and 
for  the  manufacturers  of  building  material.  It  not  only  saves 
time  and  facilitates  business  in  many  ways,  but  it  adds 
strength  and  life  to  the  builders’  exchange  itself.  An  example 
confirming  this  idea  is  to  be  had  from  Cleveland  where  the 
establishment  of  a  permanent  exhibit  on  a  somewhat  extensive 
scale  has  not  only  practically  saved  the  old  builders’  ex¬ 
change  from  going  out  of  existence,  but  has  put  some  life 
into  it,  and  made  it  many  times  more  useful  to  its  mem¬ 
bers  and  to  the  city  at  large  than  it  ever  was  before. 

Those  intimately  acquainted  with  the  Cleveland  Exchange 
credit  its  success  largely  to  the  personality  of  the  Secretary, 
Edward  A.  Roberts,  who  is  a  remarkable  combination  of 
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energy  and  affability.  Not  every  exchange  can  have  a  “Teddy 
R.,”  but  with  the  example  of  what  he  has  done  for  the 
Cleveland  builders,  every  exchange  may  draw  inspiration  for 
increased  usefulness. 

A  description  of  the  new  Cleveland  Exchange  quarters  at 
hand  says  that  the  entire  floor  space  comprises  6,205  square 
feet,  a  portion  of  which  is  devoted  to  the  exchange  proper, 
and  the  balance  given  over  to  exhibition  purposes  and  to 
desk  room  space  presumably  both  for  the  members  of  the 
exchange  and  manufacturers  agents  who  have  displays  there. 
The  exchange  is  equipped  with  all  modern  conveniences  and 
applicances  including  smoking  and  reading  rooms,  rooms  for 
private  consultations,  etc.,  and  made  as  inviting  in  every 
way  as  possible.  The  daily  attendance  at  the  exchange  is 
said  to  average  more  than  200,  which  is  good  evidence,  not 
only  of  the  advertising  advantages  of  the  display,  but  also 
shows  the  live  interest  being  taken  by  virtue  of  the  en¬ 
larged  ideas  and  increased  facilities  for  doing  business. 
What  has  been  done  in  Cleveland  can  be  done  in  any  enterpris¬ 
ing  city  if  gone  about  in  the  right  manner,  and  it  is  alto¬ 
gether  a  good  idea  that  is  respectfully  commended  to  the 
attention  of  builders’  exchanges  of  various  cities  in  the 
country.  It  is  also  an  idea  that  should  be  given  due  atten¬ 
tion  by  enterprising  manufacturers  of  building  material,  who 
by  getting  in  touch  with  such  exchanges  in  such  cities  as  they 
desire  to  find  a  market  for  their  product,  can  find  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  display  their  wares  to  advantage. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker  . 

THE  ONE  GOD  MADE. 


Now  childun,  we  done  ’sembled  fer  to  have  a  Sunday-school — 
Fer  evvybody  ought  to  know  dat  it’s  agin  God?s  rule 
To  spen’  de  holy  Sabbath  a’ay  in  workin’  or  in  play, 

Or  doin’  anything,  we  does  on  evvy  other  day. 
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So  stan’  up  in  a  row.  dar — one,  two,  three,  fo’  five,  six,  sebn — 

An’  dar’s  fo’  mo’  er-comin’  ini  to  make  de  number  lebn. 

Dat’s  it!  Now,  Number  One,  who  made  you?  “Dunno  dat?”  you  say. 
Ain’t  know  who  made  dem  yaller  heels  you  kicks  up  all  de  day? 

Ain’t  know  who  make  dat  woolly  head,  you  has  to  tote  aroun' 
Er-lookin’  fer  a  little  sense  what  you  ain’t  neber  foun’? 

Well  den  God  made  you— ’member  dat  now,  when  I  axe  you  gin  ; 
Goa'  made  you-all,  and  evvything  in  all  dis  worl’ — cep’  sin. 

De  answer  to  your  question  den  is  “GOD.”  Now,  Number  Two, 

De  nex’  important  question  in  a'e  lesson  comes  to  you : 

What  did  God  make  you  out-o’ 1  “Don’t  know  dat?”  Well,  to  be  sho  ! 
Jes  look  down  at  dem  grimy  does,  an’  see  if  you  don’t  know. 

Why  clay;  dat  what  He  make  you  out-o’.  Did  you  spec  ’twas  gold — 
You  triflin’  nigger,  standin’  dar,  so  sassy  an’  so  bold ! 

He  maa’e  you  out-o’  clay,  jest  member  dat, —  (’twas  black  mud,  too) 
Your  answer's  “CLAY,”  when  I  goes  roun  an’  axes  you. 

Now  comes  de  third  great  question  in  de  lesson :  Number  Three, 
See,  now,  if  you  can  tell  me  what  de  answer  oughter  be : 

What  did  de  great  Lawd  make  you  fer?  You  don’t  know,  nuther? 
Why, 

He  made  you  fer  to  wuk,  you  lazy  rascal,  till  you  die. 

I  spose  you  thought  you  sprouted  up — to  eat,— you  greedy  pig ! 

He  made  you  fer  to  wuk,  I  tell  you— plough,  an’  hoe,  an’  dig. 

De  answer  to  your  question  den  is  “WUK,” — jes  any  kind’ 

Your  good-fer-nothin’  rollin’  eyes  an’  lazy  hands  can  find. 

Well  now,  I  spec  we  better  not  go  any  futher,  yit, 

Ontel  we  goes  back  to  de  head,  an’  see  who  done  fergit 
De  answers  to  dem  questions  what  I  axed  you  while  ago, 

An’  tole  you  ’bout  so  plain  an’  patient,  dat  you  oughter  know. 

So — Number  One,  who  made  you?  “Clay?”  Clay  made  you? 
Well  fer  fac’, 

You  does  look  lack  it  made  you,  when  de  good  Lawd  turned  his 
back  ! 

Now  look  hyah,  gall,  I  most  ashamed'  to  'cuse  de  Lawd-on-higli 
Of  makin’  you.  You’s  too  no-count  to  live, — or  yit  to  die. 

I  said  God  made  you,  nigger!  Don’t  you  member  what  I  said? 
Your  answer’s  “GOD.”  Now  see  if  you  can  git  dat  in  your  head. 

“De  answer  to  my  question’s  “clay,”  when  you  axed  roun  before ; 
“Dat  little  nigger  what  God  made — she  done  gone  out  de  door.” 

Margaret  Andrews  Oldham. 


Index  to  Advertisements  on  Front  Inside  Cover  Page. 


CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS  OF  clay  is  sometimes  nec* 
essary  and  often  helpful.  Such  analysis  should  be  made 
by  a  Ceramic  Chemist.  My  laboratory,  recently 
equipped  for  chemical  work,  is  in  charge  of  Mr.  C.  B. 
HARROP,  E.  M.  Further  information  upon  request. 

WILLARD  D.  RICHARDSOM, 
Consulting  Engineer  to  the  Brick  Industry. 
See  page  506. 


WANTED,  FOR  SALE,  ETC. 

IF  YOU  WANT  TO  INVEST  in  a  No.  1  brickyard 
write  to  us.  Finely  located.  Big  demand  for 
product.  Best  reasons  for  selling.  Address 

BARGAIN. 

11  1  cm  Care  Clay  Worker. 


FOR  SALE— Brick  plant  equipped  with  up-to- 
date  machinery.  Large  capacity.  Well  located. 
Price  low.  For  particulars  address 

THE  FEDERAL  CLAY  PRODUCT  CO.. 

1 1  1  d  Mineral  City,  Ohio. 


SALESMAN  well  acquainted  with  building  sup¬ 
ply  dealers,  contractors  and  founders  in  Illinois. 
Indiana,  Michigan,  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota 
will  open  office  in  Detroit  January  1st  and  desires 
to  add  a  few  good  lines  of  clay  products,  building 
or  foundry  materials  for  jobbing  in  above  men¬ 
tioned  territory.  Address 

DETROIT  AGENCY, 

111  dm  Care  Clay- Worker. 


WANTED — A  burner  for  dry  press  brick.  Must  be 
a  man  of  experience  in  burning  red  brick  made 
from  shale  and  buff  and  mottled  brick  made  from 
bastard  fire  clay.  A  first-class,  sober,  industrious 
man  can  obtain  all-the-year  situation  if  services 
are  satisfactory.  Give  references.  Plant  and 
kilns  entirely  new,  and  located  near  a  metropolis 
in  the  South.  Burner  can  bring  his  own  night 
assistant  also.  Address  S.  M., 

11  1  d  Care  Clay- Worker. 


For  Sale,  Wanted,  Etc.,  Ads  Continued  on 
Pages  489,  490  and  491. 
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We  take  pleasure  in  introducing  our  latest  success,  known 
as  “THE  RAYMOND  ‘555’  BRICK  MACHINE.” 


■  i*'i. 


Capacity  25,000  to  35,000  Brick  Every  Ten  Hours. 

Built  upon  lines  of  the  most  modern  engineering  practice. 

Absolutely  rigid  from  the  foundation  up. 

Note  the  steel  skids  on  which  it  rests,  extended  to  take  in  the  out-board  bearing, 
making  it  self-contained. 

Note  the  solid  box  frame  for  the  gearing,  which  holds  it  in  absolute  alignment. 

Our  Rotary  Automatic,  or  either  of  our  Hand  Cutters,  can  be  used  in  connection 
with  this  machine. 

Adaptable  to  hollow  ware  and  tile.  Send  for  catalog. 

~  O  F  F  I  C  E  S  ' .  "  ' ' 

NEW  YORK  BOSTON  PITTSBURGH  BIRMINGHAM  KANSAS  CITY  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Room  40  Room  305  Room  1425  Room  929  Room  325  Room  233 

39-41  Cortlandt  St.  John  Hancock  Bldg.  Park  Bldg.  First  National  Bank  Bldg.  Bryant  Bldg.  Mills  Bldg. 

The  C.W.  RAYMOND  COMPANY, 


DAYTON,  OHIO,  1.  S.  A. 
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The  Rooks-Pfeiffer  Pressed  Brick  and  Tile  Company  is 
erecting  a  plant  at  Harrisburg,  Arkansas. 

H.  B.  Neonard  contemplates  moving  his  brick  and  tile 
plant  from  Redding,  Iowa,  to  Mt.  Ayr,  Iowa. 

Waterville,  Wash.,  is  to  have  a  new  brick  plant,  of  30,000 
daily  capacity.  Mr.  Calhoun  is  at  the  head  of  the  enter¬ 
prise. 

W.  W.  Swengel,  of  Paxtonville,  Pa.,  is  interested  in  or¬ 
ganizing  a  company  for  the  manufacture  of  brick  at  that 
place. 

J.  Fred  Smith,  of  Omaha,  Neb.,  will  make  a  number 
of  improvements  in  his  brick  plant  including  the  erection 
of  some  new  kilns. 

Clinton,  Mo.,  wants  a  clay  manufacturing  plant.  Dr.  S.  T. 
Neill,  D.  J.  Hauge,  or  H.  L.  Freund  can  give  full  particu¬ 
lars  to  parties  looking  for  good  location. 

The  contract  for  the  machinery  and  equipment  for  the 
brick  plant  to  be  erected  by  the  City  of  Detroit  has  been 
let  to  E.  M.  Freese  &  Company,  of  Galion,  Ohio. 

J.  E.  Granlof,  of  Pease,  Minn.,  has  discovered  a  bed  of 
fine  clay  on  his  farm.  He  has  had  the  clay  tested  with 
good  results,  and  in  all  probability  a  plant  wil  be  started  to 
develop  same. 

Humphrey  Bros,  brick  manufacturing  plant  at  Port 
Bennett,  near  Brookville,  Pa.,  was  almost  wholly  destroyed 
by  fire  recently.  Only  the  boiler  house  was  saved.  The 
plant  will  in  all  probability  be  rebuilt. 

Johnson’s  Tile  factory,  at  Mediapolis,  Iowa,  was  damaged 
by  fire  recently  which,  started  in  the  roof  of  the  kiln  shed. 
The  flames  were  started  by  sparks  from  a  passing  engine. 
The  loss  was  fully  covered  by  insurance. 

A  charter  has  been  issued  to  the  Horatio  Fire  and  Build¬ 
ing  Brick  Company,  of  Oklahoma  City,  and  Horatio,  Ark. 
The  incorporators  are:  W.  H.  Maddox,  of  Texarkana,  Ark.; 
G.  B.|  Bride,  of  Horatio;  S.  T.  Bisbee,  of  Oklahoma  City. 

The  Sheffield  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  Sheffield,  Ala.,  has 
filed  articles  of  incorporation.  The  incorporators  of  the  new 
enterprise  are:  Col.  R.  H.  Wilhoyte,  R.  J.  Thrumond,  Jr., 
and  E.  Evans,  all  of  Sheffield.  The  company  is  capitalized 
at  $10,000. 

Daniel  E.  Reagan,  president  of  the  Ayer-McCarel  Clay 
Company,  of  Brazil,  Ind.,  recently  booked  a  contract  for 
Brazil  grey  brick  for  the  front  of  the  big  new  hotel  to  be 
built  at  French  Lick.  This  company  has  had  a  splendid 
trade  the  past  season. 

The  management  of  the  Mohican  Brick  Company,  Fort  Ed¬ 
ward,  N.  Y.,  has  passed  into  the  hands  of  B.  G.  Higley  and 
W.  J.  Gallangher,  who  expect  to  put  the  plant  on  a  paying 
basis.  They  have  a  well  equipped  plant  for  the  manufacture 
of  sand-lime  brick. 

The  Peters  Fire  Brick  and  Clay  Works,  at  Grove,  Ky., 
which  was  destoryed  oy  fire  early  in  October,  is  now  being 
rebuilt.  The  new  plant  will  have  a  capacity  of  35,000  paving 
brick  per  day,  and  work  on  it  will  be  rushed  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  as  they  have  a  number  of  orders  which  must  be 
filled  in  the  near  future. 

Valuable  clay  beds  long  unnoticed  in  Rensselear  County, 
New  York,  have  recently  been  examined  by  experts  and  the 
clay  found  to  be  of  excellent  quality  for  common  building 
brick.  A  company  of  which  David  Morey  of  Troy,  N.  Y.  is 
one  of  the  incorporators,  has  been  organized  to  develop  the 
deposit.  The  company  will  be  known  as  the  Bolton  Realty 
Company,  and  is  capitalized  at  $96,000. 

In  a  recent  letter,  W.  P.  Brownson,  general  manager  of  the 
McMillan  Brick  Company,  at  Pine  Barren,  Fla.,  says: 

'  “Business  with  us  at  present  is  very  good,  and  we  are 
having  about  all  we  can  do,  although  we  have  not  shipped 
a  car  of  brick  into  Pensacola,  one  of  our  principal  markets, 
for  about  two  months,  on  account  of  the  yellow  fever.  This 
same  cause  has  hurt  our  business  all  along  the  Gulf  Coast. 
However,  our  trade  has  been  better  this  year  than  ever 
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before,  as  there  is  a  growing  demand  in  this  section  for  good 
brick.” 

« 

F.  H.  Schultz  will  erect  a  brickmaking  plant  at  Treynor, 
Iowa,  this  fall. 

A  new  brick  company  has  been  organized  at  Glenside, 
Pa.,  by  Cyrus  Q.  Guildin,  A.  J.  Brumbach,  and  George  O. 
Runyan. 

A  company  to  be  known  as  Meek  Bros.  Vitrified  Brick 
Company  has  been  organized  at  Moberly,  Mo.,  where  they 
will  erect  a  modern  brick  plant. 

The  Peasley  Brick  and  Tile  Company’s  plant  at  Keller- 
ton,*Iowa,  was  almost  wholly  destroyed  by  fire  recently  which 
started  in  the  engine  room.  The  loss  was  partly  covered  by 
insurance. 

Charles  E.  McHose,  of  Maxwell  Iowa,  advises  us  that  he 
is  in  the  market  for  a  second  hand  dryer,  either  steam  or 
waste  heat,  and  the  necessary  equipment  for  same,  including 
cars,  rails,  etc. 

A  number  of  improvements  will  be  made  in  the  brickyard 
at  Spencer,  N.  Y.,  owned  by  George  W.  Cook,  during  the 
winter  months.  They  will  build  a  new  dryer  and  run  the 
plant  the  year  round  in  the  future. 

The  Diamond  Brick  Company  will  convert  their  brick 
plant  at  Barberton  Ohio,  into  a  sewer  pipe  factory.  They 
will  build  a  number  of  new  kilns,  for  which  The  Federal 
Clay  Products  Company,  of  Akron,  Ohio,  will  furnish  the 
fire  brick. 

The  Mohawk  Pressed  Brick  Company  has  been  incor¬ 
porated  at  Pattersonville,  Schenectady  County,  N.  Y.,  with 
$100,000  capital,  by  L.  M.  Strong  and  G.  B.  Smeallie,  of 
Amsterdam,  E.  E.  Dokstader,  and  W.  W.  Barclay,  of  Patter¬ 
sonville,  and  W.  I.  Van  de  Mark,  of  Kingston,  »N.  Y. 

The  plant  and  all  the  property  of  the  Fond  du  Lac 
Pressed  Brick  Company  has  passed  into  the  possession  of 
the  Hass  Brick  Company,  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.  The  new 
company  intend  making  a  number  of  improvements,  in¬ 
creasing  the  daily  capacity  of  the  plant  from  20,000  to  50,- 
000  brick,  both  common  and  pressed. 

The  contract  for  laying  five  miles  of  brick  streets  at 
Centralia,  Ill.,  was  recently  let  to  John  Cherry,  the  well- 
known  contractor  of  Jacksonville,  Ill.,  for  Culver  blocks 
made  by  the  Wabash  Clay  Company,  Veedersburg,  Ind.  This 
is  said  to  be  one  of  the  largest  contracts  for  paving  brick 
ever  let  at  one  time.  It  will  take  700  cars  of  Culver  block  to 
fill  the  contract. 

The  New  South  Memphis  Brick  Manufacturing  Co.  is  the 
name  of  a  new  industry  that  is  to  be  located  at  Memphis, 
Tenn.  A  plant  will  at  once  be  built  with  a  capacity  of 
100,000  pressed  brick  per  day.  Among  those  interested  in 
the  concern  are  Fi’ank  H.  Reid,  Lee  Mallory  and  E.  B.  Merry. 
The  company  will  be  capitalized  at  $150,000.  They  expect  to 
have  the  plant  ready  for  operation  by  April  first. 

The  Denny-Renton  Coal  and  Clay  Company,  of  Seattle, 
Wash.,  is  building  the  first  terra  cotta  factory  in  the  north¬ 
west  at  Van  Asselt,  Wash.  Several  years  ago  the  Denny- 
Renton  Company  manufactured  terra  cotta  in  a  small  way, 
but  they  will  now  build  a  plant  for  the  exclusive  manu¬ 
facture  of  terra  cotta.  They  will  erect  another  plant  at 
Van  Asselt  where  they  will  make  fire  brick,  paving  brick, 
pressed  and  common  brick  and  drain  tile. 

The  Fuller  Brick  and  Slate  Company,  which  has  been 
rather  inactive  since  the  death  of  Col.  Fuller,  reorganized 
recently  in  Philadelphia,  where  a  meeting  of  the  directors 
was  held.  A.  C.  Givler,  of  Carlisle,  supenintendent  of  the 
H.  R.  &  S.  B.  Railroad,  was  elected  president.  He  form¬ 
erly  filled  the  office  of  secretary  and  treasurer  and  is  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  this  by  M.  H.  Middleton,  Jr.  The  works,  which  are 
located  at  Pine  Grove,  Pa.,  will  do  more  business  than  ever. 
The  new  company  is  capitalized  at  $500,000.  Orders  are 
plentiful  enough  to  keep  the  works  busy  day  and  night 
and  the  prospects  for  a  big  brick  business  are  very  bright. 

The  Robinson  Clay  Product  Company,  Akron,  Ohio,  ad¬ 
vises  us  that  they  are  building  a  new  plant  for  manu¬ 
facturing  high  grade  silica  brick,  which  will  have  a  capacity 
of  20,000  brick  per  day.  The  plant  is  being  constructed 
with  a  view  of  increasing  the  output  as  trade  demands. 
The  “Akron  Silica”  brick  is  the  oldest  silica  brick  made  in 
America  having  been  manufactured  continuously  for  over 
thirty  years.  Owing  to  the  exceeding  refractory  qualities  of 
the  raw  silica  used,  until  recently  it  has  been  very  difficult 
to  burn  the  brick  sufficiently  hard  to  stand  shipment.  By 

[continued  on  page  486.] 
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Our  Mammoth  Brick  Machine 


This  Machine  is  built  from  new  and  improved  design  and  has  been  found 
especially  well  adapted  to  the  use  of  plants  requiring  large  capacity  and  superior  quality 
of  brick.  We  build  this  machine  in  two  sizes. 


Our  Pug=Mills  Have  Features  of  Great  Merit. 


THESE  PUG-MILLS  have  especial  advantages.  They  can  be  adapted  to  the 
nature  of  the  clay  and  will  thoroughly  temper  and  mix.  Material  of  best  quality  and 
in  generous  quantity  used  in  their  construction.  The  workmanship  is  good  and  the  clay 
is  fitetd  for  making  a  fine  quality  of  brick. 

E.  M.  FREESE  &  CO.,  -  -  Galion,  Ohio. 


Mention  the  Clay-Worker. 


See  Ads  on  Pages  528  and  529. 
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new  and  improved  methods  they  are  now  making  a  silica 
brick  of  the  very  highest  grade. 

Washburn,  Wis.,  wants  a  brick  plant.  They  have  some 
good  clay  and  will  be  glad  to  have  interested  parties  com¬ 
municate  with  J.  A.  Sheridan. 

John  B.  Rose,  of  the  Rose  Brick  Company,  Roseton,  N. 
Y.,  is  investigating  artificial  dryers,  with  a  view  of  adding 
one  to  his  immense  building  brick  plant  on  the  Hudson. 

A  number  of  improvements  will  be  made  at  the  plant 
of  the  Talladega  Brick  Company,  Talladega,  Ala.,  including 
the  installation  of  a  new  brick  machine  and  a  dry  house. 

The  Hasten  &  Schmucke  Pressed  Brick  Company  has 
been  incorporated  at  Jackson,  Mo.,  with  $10,000  capital  by 
R.  C.  Hasten,  A.  J.  Hasten  and  Joseph  B.  Schmucke. 

E.  L.  Cook,  State  Farm,  Mass.,  reports  that  he  has  had 
a  very  busy  season.  He  has  run  his  plant  up  to  its  full 
capacity  of  100,000  brick  per  day  and  has  had  a  good  de¬ 
mand  for  all  he  can  make. 

The  plant  of  the  Ft.  Wayne  (Ind.)  Brick  Company  was 
damaged  to  the  extent  of  $25,000  by  fire  recently.  The  loss 
was  almost  covered  by  the  insurance  which  amounted  to 
$20,000.  The  plant  will  be  rebuilt. 

The  Neshannock  Brick  and  Tile  Company  has  been  in¬ 
corporated  to  manufacture  brick  and  tile  at  Newcastle,  Pa., 
by  W.  S.  Rice,  S.  S.  Mears,  and  J.  W.  Neff.  The  capital 
stock  of  the  concern  amounts  to  $15,000. 

E.  P.  Hewitt,  general  manager  of  the  Sand  Point  Press 
Brick  Company,  Sand  Point,  Idaho,  writes  that  he  is  in  the 
market  for  a  smooth  roll  crusher  or  clay  grinder,  and  will  be 
pleased  to  receive  catalogues  and  quotations. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the  Karthaus  Fire 
Brick  Company,  Lock  Haven,  Pa.,  it  was  decided  to  enlarge 
the  capacity  of  the  plant  by  the  construction  of  additional 
kilns  and  the  installation  of  a  dry  pan  and  other  machinery. 

John  M.  Elliot  of  Lisbon,  Ohio,  and  U.  C.  Evans,  of 
Uhrichsville,  Ohio,  will  take  charge  of  the  brick  plant  at 
Rogers,  Ohio.  They  expect  to  manufacture  flue  linings,  hol¬ 
low  block,  conduits,  etc.  The  main  office  of  the  company,  of 
which  John  W.  Hall,  is  the  head,  will  be  at  Lisbon. 

The  Zumbrota  Clay  Company,  Zumbrota,  Minn.,  has  been 
incorporated  with  $100,000  capital  stock,  by  A.  J.  Rockne, 
W.  F.  Bevers,  S.  B.  Scott,  P.  C.  Kalass,  F.  G.  Marvin  and 
others.  They  expect  to  build  the  plant  during  the  winter 
months  and  have  it  ready  for  operation  by  early  spring. 

The  United  States  Brick  Company  at  Reading,  Pa.,  has 
purchased  the  plant  of  the  Reading  Shale  Brick  Company, 
at  Wyomissing,  Pa.  The  plant  has  a  capacity  of  8,000,000 
brick  per  day  and  will  be  operated  in  connection  with  the 
other  plant  belonging  to  the  United  States  Brick  Company. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Beaumont  Press  Brick  Com¬ 
pany,  Beaumont,  Texas,  Sam  Park,  was  succeeded  as  presi¬ 
dent  by  N.  R.  Wilson,  of  Monterey,  Mexico,  and  A.  R.  Batley, 
formerly  of  Pittsburg,  Kansas,  was  elected  general  manager. 
The  plant  will  be  enlarged  and  the  capacity  increased  by  the 
installation  of  additional  machinery. 

The  Suburban  Brick  Company  with  main  office  at  Wheel¬ 
ing,  W.  Va.,  writes  that  they  have  had  a  fair  business  the 
past  season.  They  are  building  four  down  draft  kilns 
at  their  Moundsville  plant,  where  they  have  a  fine  deposit 
of  red  shale,  and  expect  to  be  in  the  market  next  season 
with  a  line  of  red  stock  and  repressed  front  brick.  They 
are  now  operating  plants  at  Bellaire,  Georgetown  and 
Martin’s  Ferry,  Ohio,  and  at  Moundsville  and  Mt.  de  Chantal, 
W.  Va. 

The  output  of  the  brickyards  at  Berlin,  Conn.,  the  past 
season  was  the  largest  ever  turned  out,  being  77,000,000,  and 
was  distributee  among  the  various  yards,  as  follows:  C.  P. 
Merwin,  13,500,000;  W.  L.  Davis,  8,000,000;  R.  O.  Clark, 
8,000,000;  Richard  Murray,  7,250,000;  M.  E.  Jacobs,  7,500,000; 
Standard,  7,150,000;  American  Brick  Company,  7,000,000; 
Donnelly  Company,  7,000,000;  Towers  Brothers,  6,600,000; 
John  Holmes,  5,000,000.  The  prices  have  been  good,  averag¬ 
ing  $7.00  a  thousand,  and  at  present  they  are  getting  $7.50 
to  $8.00  per  thousand. 

The  Illinois  Supply  and  Construction  Company,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  recently  closed  a  contract  with  the  Sanborn  Develop¬ 
ment  Company,  Vera  Cruz,  Mexico,  for  one  of  their  im¬ 
proved  revolving  roofing  tile  presses,  same  to  be  equipped 
wTith  the  necessary  forms  and  dies  for  making  the  Grath 
patent'  S  interlocking  roofing  tile,  and  also  one  special  roof¬ 


ing  tile  press  for  making  crestings,  hip  rools  and  special 
patterns  of  roofing  tile,  with  the  necessary  forms  and  dies. 
The  outfit  is  to  be  shipped  to  Mexico  at  once.  The  San¬ 
born  Development  Company  selected  this  outfit  after  they 
had  given  the  matter  careful  consideration  and  decided  the 
Grath  machinery  was  not  only  the  most  simple  but  the 
most  powerful  of  any  they  had  inspected.  The  Illinois 
Supply  and  Construction  Company  report  that  they  are 
having  a  good  demand  for  their  Grath  Special  Hand 
Power  Press  as  well  as  for  their  roofing  tile  machinery  and 
their  Grath  four  mold  special  press  for  making  dry  clay 
and  sand  pressed  brick. 

Henry  Jordan,  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  a  prominent  Southern 
brick  manufacturer,  was  a  visitor  in  Pittsburg  the  other 
day,  and  to  a  representative  of  The  Clay-Worker,  he  said: 
“The  brick  making  business  has  increased  wonderfully  in  the 
south  in  the  last  few  years.  There  are*  many  small  towns 
which  are  taking  on  metropolitan  airs  because  of  the  ease 
with  which  brick  can  now  be  obtained.  Business  men  have 
become  so  enterprising  that  even  where  their  town  is  so 
small  that  it  would  seem  ridiculous  to  establish  fire  dis¬ 
tricts  they  themselves  form  a  sort  of  gentlemen’s  agreement 
to  abandon  the  old  frame  construction  style  and  use  brick 
for  building  instead.  Consequently  there  is  a  great  and 
ever  increasing  demand  for  brick.  Perhaps  the  demand  for 
yellow  pine  in  the  north,  and  the  consequent  rise  in  value 
of  yellow  pine  timber  may  have  something  to  do  with  the 
matter.” 

S.  S.  McCurdy,  superintendent  of  the  American  Sewer 
Pipe  Company’s  plant  at  New  Brighton,  Pa.,  was  reduced  to 
the  painful  necessity  the  other  morning  of  whipping  single- 
handed,  eight  Hungarian  laborers.  The  men  came  into  Mr. 
McCurdy’s  office  in  ugly  mood,  declared  they  were  on  a 
strike  and  demanded  their  pay.  Mr.  McCurdy,  who  was 
alone,  told  them  he  could  not  pay  them  until  the  regular 
pay  day.  Then  the  trouble  began.  The  “Hunkies”  started 
for  Mr.  McCurdy,  but  he  grabbed  the  foremost  and  promptly 
threw  him  out.  This  dazed  the  rest  of  the  crowd  for  a 
minute,  but  as  they  came  on  again,  Mr.  McCurdy  repeated 
his  operation  until  he  had  the  gang  “cleaned  out,”  and 
that  at  no  injury  to  himself.  The  ejected  men  swore  out  a 
warrant  for  Mr.  McCurdy’s  arrest  which  he  met  by  having 
them  arrested  and  bound  over  to  keep  the  peace. 


Howard  L.  Hix,  the  general  manager  of  the  Wallace  Mfg. 
Co.  at  Frankfort,  Ind.,  is  again  at  his  desk  after  an  illness 
of  the  past  six  months,  he  having  been  forced  to  undergo  a 
very  serious  surgical  operation  early  in  June,  since  which 
time,  he  has  been  incapacitated  for  business,  being  compelled 
to  seek  health  in  a  distant  clime,  but  he  is  now  at  the  helm 
with  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel,  and  while  his  absence  has 
meant  much  as  a  hindrance  to  the  company’s  business,  now 
that  his  hand  is  again  on  the  lever,  with  the  advantageous 
use  of  his  business  integrity,  they  expect  to  do  a  thriving 
business  the  coming  year.  Mr.  Hix  very  much  regrets  that 
the  condition  of  his  health  at  the  present  time  is  such  as  to 
compel  him  to  give  up  traveling  entirely,  thus  lessening  his 
opportunities  for  meeting  his  many  friends  and  co-workers 
in  the  craft,  but  hopes,  in  the  course  of  time,  to  be  able  to 
renew  old  friendships,  and  will  be  pleased  to  welcome  his  old 
friends  as  well  as  new  ones  at  the  office. 


FAILURE  OF  BITULITHIC  PAVEMENT  IN  ST.  LOUIS. 


Chestnut  Street  Pavement  Calls  Forth  Strong  Protest. 


At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  St.  Louis 
Real  Estate  Exchange  Nov.  17,  a  short  time  was  devoted  to 
discussing  the  unsatisfactory  condition  of  the  paving  on 
Chestnut  street,  and  the  following  resolution  was  adopted: 

Whereas,  Chestnut  street  has  been  reconstructed  with 
granite  bituminous  macadam  from  Fourth  street  to  Nine¬ 
teenth  street;  and, 

Whereas,  it  is  of  daily  occurrence  that  horses  slip  and  fall 
on  account  of  the  slippery  surface  of  said  street,  thereby 
injuring  and  crippling  the  horses  and  damaging  vehicles  and 
endangering  the  lives  of  those  riding  in  said  vehicles;  and, 

Whereas,  it  is  absolutely  unsafe  to  drive  a  horse  and  ve¬ 
hicle  on  Chestnut  street,  between  the  streets  aforesaid; 
now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  that  the  Real  Estate  Exchange  of  the  city  of 
St.  Louis,  in  meeting  assembled  this  16th  day  of  November, 
1905,  hereby  vigorously  protest  against  the  present  condi¬ 
tion  of  said  Chestnut  street,  and  demand  that  the  city  of  St. 
Louis  take  some  action  necessary  to  remedy  this  evil. — Globe 
Democrat. 


^m>  WE: 
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No.  J08.  Stiff  :Mud  Flat-Car.  Steel  Deck, 


No.  1 J4.  Sand  Lime  Brick  Car.  Channel  Frame. 


The  Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co 


CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 

Manufacturers  of  Steel  Dryer  Cars  of  all  Descriptions  and  Equipments  for  Hot  Air 
Dryers,  including  Rail,  Frogs,  Switches,  Steel  Ties,  Portable  Track,  Etc 
Also  Transfer  Cars,  Turntables,  Clay  and  Dump  Cars. 


No.  A.  Flanged  Pallet 


No.  142.  Transfer  Car, 


No.  147.  Checkered  Steel  Top  Turntable, 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

PACIFIC  COAST  NEWS. 


REPORT  of  the  Bureau  of  Building  which 
was  compiled  Nov.  1st  shows  that  there  were 
permits  issued  during  October  for  638  new 
buildings  aggregating  an  estimated  cost  of 
$1,641,670.  Fifty-seven  permits  for  alter¬ 
ations  on  old  buildings  were  also  granted, 
the  work  to  cost  $149,966,  making  a  total 
of  $1,791,636  for  building  operations  in  San 
Francisco  during  the  month  just  passed. 

A  particularly  pleasing  feature  of  the 
present  trend  of  building  operations  in  this 
city  is  the  relative  number  of  brick  buildingsi  included  in 
the  number  which  are  going  up.  The  percentage  is  growing 
every  month  and  while  it  is  interesting  in  a  general  way  to 
note  what  seems  to  be  an  indication  of  prosperity  it  is  es¬ 
pecially  pleasing  from  the  standpoint  of  those  industries 
which  have  from  time  to  time  sprung  up  throughout  the  sur¬ 
rounding  country  to  engage  in  the  manufacture  of  clay  build¬ 
ing  materials.  With  many  of  these  concerns  there  has  been 
rather  scant  picking  for  a  long  time  but  they  all  have  men 
of  the  right  sort  at  their  heads,  and  thanks  to  their  perse¬ 
verance  they  have  probably  passed  through  the  most  trying 
part  of  their  experience  and  are  now  in  a  position  to  begin 
reaping  the  harvest  for  which  they  have  so  assiduously 
sown. 

The  Rose  Brick  Company,  which  is  erecting  in  Oakland, 
Cal.,  a  large  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  magnesite  fire¬ 
brick,  has  been  delayed  for  about  a  month  on  account  of 
the  non-arrival  of  a  part  of  the  machinery.  The  new  plant 
is  thoroughly  equipped  with  everything  modern  in  the  way 
of  machinery  and  its  output  while  necessarily  restricted  to 
some  extent  until  things  get  to  moving  nicely,  has  abso¬ 
lutely  nothing  to  fear  from  either  Eastern  or  foreign’  com¬ 
petition.  The  plant,  situated  as  it  is  on  a  navigable  Estuary 
of  San  Francisco  Bay,  will  be  able  to  minimize  freight  rates 
by  shipping  out  its  product  as  ballast  on  vessels  going  out 
without  cargoes.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  San  Francisco  isl 
much  more  of  an  import  than  an  export  post  ballast  of  this 
sort  is  in  demand  by  vessels  sailing  for  all  points,  and  the 
new  fire-brick  plant  will  have  little  difficulty  in  shipping 
brick  as  ballast. 

The  Wheeland  Brick  Company  has'  now  shut  down  its 
plant  for  the  winter  and  will  not  make  any  more  new  brick 
until  the  supply  of  green  brick  now  on  hand  is  exhausted, 
which  will  be  several  months.  During  the  meantime  re¬ 
pairs  of  various  kinds  are  being  made  on  the  plant.  At  a 
meeting  of  the  company’s  directors  to  be  held  next  month 
it  will  be  decided  whether  to  renew  contracts  with  Stanford 
University  for  supplying  the  brick  for  new  buildings.  It 
is  probable  that  plans  will  be  submitted  at  that  time  for 
the  installation  of  new  machinery  in  the  plant  and  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  other  general  improvements. 

The  California  Brick  and  Pottery  Company  is  planning 
to  build  a  spur  1,100  feet  long  to  connect  its  factory  with 
the  main  line  of  the  California  and  Northwestern  Railroad. 
The  railroad  company  is  assisting  in  the  construction  of  the 
spur  as  the  latter  is  aware  that  great  improvements  and 
extensions  which  are  now  being  made  to  the  plant  will  make 
the  transportation  of  its  product  a  not  inconsiderable  item. 
In  addition  to  the  construction  of  the  railroad  the  company 
is  putting  in  a  number  of  new  kilns  which  when  completed 
will  nearly  double  the  burning  capacity.  This  company  has 
made  wonderful  progress  in  the  past  three  years  both  in 
the  enlargement  of  its  plant  and  the  increasing  of  its  output 
and  also  in  the  improvement  of  the  product  which  it  is  plac¬ 
ing  upon  the  market. 

Gladding,  McBean  &  Co.  are  working  steadily  with  a  force 
of  200  men  and  expect  to  continue  all  winter  with  about 
the  same  force.  They  have  at  this  writing  several  large  con¬ 


tracts  in  view  which  will,  if  secured,  utilize  the  output  of 
their  plant  for  some  time  to  come.  At  present  the  plant  isi 
working  mostly  on  sewer  pipe  and  stock  stuff. 

Work  commenced  October  1st,  on  the  Carnegie  Brick 
and  Pottery  Company’s  new  building  located  at  Carnegie 
C^ty  near  Stockton,  Cal.  The  new  building  will  be,  when 
completed,  a  considerable  addition  to  the  company’s  plant. 
It  is  to  be  180x120  feet  four  stories  high  and  will  be  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  manufacture  of  Terra  Cotta.  Mr.  Murphy, 
manager  of  the  company,  says  that  the  factory  will  be  kept 
running  at  its  full  capacity  all  winter  in  order  to  fill  con¬ 
tracts  now  on  hand.  The  only  thing  which  they  are  able  to 
keep  in  stock  is  sewer  pipe,  everything  else  of  their  output 
being  behind  the  demand. 

The  Golden  Gate  Tile  Company  has  been  Incorporated  at 
San  Francisco  with  a  capital  stock  of  $100,000  by  J.  E.  Man¬ 
ning,  Fisher  Ames,  G.  F.,  H.  N.,  and  M.  F.  Gray.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  place  of  business  isi  Carson,  Nev. 

The  Central  Brick  Company  has  been  incorporated  at 
San  Francisco  with  a  capital  stock  of  $300,000.  The  incor¬ 
porators  are  H.  L.  Miller,  W.  F.  Perkins,  J.  M.  Master,  E. 
P.  Vandersook  and  Louis  Titus. 

The  Simons  Brick  Company  of  Los  Angeles,  has  just 
placed  an  order  for  new  machinery  which  will  double  the 
capacity  of  the  present  plant,  as  its  present  facilities  are  not 
sufficient  to  meet  the  demands.  Shipments  are  being  made 
as  fast  as  possible  to  Downey  for  the  new  Union  High 
School  building. 

J.  T.  Bond  is  preparing  to  erect  a  large  brick  manufactur¬ 
ing  plant  at  Artesia,  N.  M.  Mr.  Bond  states  that  the  clay 
in  that  section  makes  a  product  of  good  quality  and  that  the 
brick  will  not.  crumble. 

The  municipality  of  Seattle,  is  planning  to  expend  abqut 
$85,000  on  the  paving  of  Third  street  with  a  brick  and  stone 
pavement,  brick  to  be  used  except  at  crossings. 

The  Denny-Renton  Clay  and  Coal  Company  of  Seattle, 
has  secured  the  services  of  Ernest  Middleton,  an  expert 
terra  cotta  operator  from  St.  Louis,  to  take  charge  of  the 
new  factory  which  the  company  is  erecting.  The  company 
is  now  receiving  bids  for  the  erection  of  a  factory  which  will 
be  a  two  story  structure  82x100  feet.  It  will  be  equipped 
with  modern  machinery  for  the  making  of  ornamental  terra 
cotta  and  will  be  one  of  the  largest  of  itsi  kind  in  the  West. 

The  Hill  Brick  Company  of  Seattle  is  erecting  a  new  hot 
air  dryer  at  its  yards  at  the  corner  of  Dearborn  street  and 
16th  avenue  to  be  operated. on  the  gravity  car  system.  It 
will  have  a  capacity  of  60,000  brick  and  will  be  completed 
during  the  early  part  of  December. 

The  Vancouver  Fireclay  Company  has  purchased  the 
rights  and  interests  in  the  fire-clay  deposits  at  Matsqui,  B. 
C.,  owned  by  McClure  Bros.  The  new  company  will  be  com¬ 
posed  of  Messrs.  McClure  Bros.,  W.  H.  Armstrong  and  A. 
Morrison  and  is  capitalized  for  $100,000  paid  up.  The  fac¬ 
tory  will  be  situated  at  Matsqui,  close  to  the  clay  deposits, 
but  the  warehouse  and  offices  will  be  situated  in  Vancouver. 

The  Pontiac  Brick  and  Tile  Company  has  been  making 
marked  improvements  in  its  plant  at  Pontiac,  Wash.  A  con¬ 
tinuous  kiln  has  just  been  completed  and  an  overhead  dryer 
is  being  installed.  The  plant  will  have  a  daily  capacity  of 
50,000  brick  when  the  present  improvements  are  completed. 
The  officers  of  the  reorganized  company  are  J.  C.  Leslie, 
president;  D.  F.  Power,  secretary;  and  G.  T.  Dennis,  man¬ 
ager. 

The  Miracle  Pressed  Brick  Company  of  Seattle,  Wash., 
was  awarded  first  prize  and  gold  medal  for  the  best  build¬ 
ing  block  exhibit  at  the  Portland  Fair. 

There  is  at  present  a  noticeable  impetus  in  the  erection 
of  new  buildings  in  Monterey,  Mex.,  especially  near  the  out¬ 
skirts  of  the  city  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  railroad 
stations.  During  recent  years  American  pressed  brick  has 
become  more  in  evidence  in  the  construction  of  the  finer 
buildings  as  has  also  cut  stone.  Both  are  gaining  vastly  in 
popularity  and  are  succeeding  the  adobe  material  in  build¬ 
ing.  Sunset. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Nov.  4,  1905. 
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FOR  SALE.  WANTED,  ETC. 

Advertising  rates  in  this  Column  25 
cents  a  line,  or  4  cents  a  word  each 
insertion;  about  seven  words  make  a 
line.  Cash  should  accompany  the  ad¬ 
vertisement  to  insure  insertion.  No  | 
ad  inserted  for  less  than  $1.00. 


FOR  SALE. 

Write  E.  D.  Clark  &  Co.  for  new  and  second¬ 
hand  machinery,  brickyard  supplies  of  all  kinds. 
7  tf  d  Morenci,  Mich. 


CLAYLANDS  FOR  SALE. 

Flint  clays,  shale,  soft  fire  clays  and  coal.  Ap¬ 
ply  to  McMANN  &  BLACK, 

4  tf  d  Shawmut,  Elk  County,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — More  than  one  million  tons  of 
undeveloped  kaolin.  Property  can  be  pur¬ 
chased  cheap.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  potters’ 
clays  to  be  found.  For  information  address 

KAOLIN, 

11  1  dm  Box  273,  Norfolk,  Ya. 


FOR  SALE — Tile  factory  located  in  Edgar 
County,  Ill.  Ten  acres  of  ground,  two 
down-draft  kilns.  Good  demand  for  tile.  Ma¬ 
chinery  and  sheds  in  good  repair.  For  full 
description  and  particulars  address 

WALTER  J.  LEE, 

11  1  cm  Paris,  Ill. 


WANTED — Working  manager  for  Southern 
dry  press  yard.  Prefer  party  to  make 
reasonable  investment  and  to  such  a  fine 
opening  is  offered.  State  qualifications  in 
full  and  salary  wanted.  Address 

P.  P.  B., 

11  1  c  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED — Party  with  $50,000  capital  to  in¬ 
vest  in  a  sewer  pipe  factory  in  Minnesota. 
Excellent  clay  land.  This  is  a  splendid 
opportunity  for  an  investment  which  will 
realize  handsome  dividends.  Address 

MILL, 

11  3  cm  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE— Sewer  pipe  plant  now  doing  a  pros¬ 
perous  business.  Abundance  of  good  clay  and 
a  well-equipped  factory.  The  death  of  the  pro¬ 
prietor  makes  sale  desirable.  An  excellent  op¬ 
portunity  to  get  a  valuable  property  cheap.  For 
full  particulars  address 

MRS.  A.  D.  CLARK, 

10  2  cm  Cannelton,  Ind. 


WANTED. 

Position  as  manager  or  superintendent  of 
either  dry  press  or  stiff  mud  plant,  by  one  who  is 
throughly  familiar  with  all  details  pertaining  to 
both  the  manufacture  and  sales  end  of  the  bus¬ 
iness.  Have  responsible  position  at  present,  but 
desire  to  make  a  change.  Good  reasons  given 
and  also  A1  references.  Address  V.  U.  Y., 

10  tf  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED — 50,000  thirty-inch  pallets  and 
racks.  State  condition  and  price.  Address 
W.  A  UNDERHILL  BRICK  CO., 

11  1  c  1  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE — One  large-sized  Perfect  Clay 
Screen  in  No.  1  condition  having  never  been 
used.  Address 

BANNER  CLAY  WORKS, 

11  tf  d  Edwardsville,  Ill. 


FOR  SALE— One  ‘-999"  Raymond  Brick  Machine 
with  automatic  cutter  cutting  table,  in  excel¬ 
lent  condition,  will  be  sold  cheap.  Apply 
Shawmut  Vitrified  Paving  Brick  Works, 

9  tf  d  Shawmut,  Elk  County,  Pa. 


WANTED— A  permanent  position  as  superinten¬ 
dent  with  a  reliable  firm.  Understand  all  kinds 
of  brick.  Best  of  references.  Address 

F.  C.  W., 

10  1c  Care  Clay- Worker. 


WANTED — Position  as  manager  or  superin¬ 
tendent.  Successful  record'  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  high  grade  face  brick.  Best  of 
references.  Address  CLEVELAND, 

11  1  dm  Care  Clay- Worker 


WANTED— Foreman  for  dry  pressed  brick  plant. 

Must  be  competent  and  a  rustler.  No  -'has 
been.”  We  want  an  -TZZER”  and  he  must  come 
with  a  record.  Address  Q, 

11  1  d  Care  Clay- Worker. 


FOR  SALE — Brickyard  and  plant.  Healthy 
location.  Steele's  machines  ;  20,000  to  30,- 
000  capacity  ;  ten  or  twenty  acres  of  land  on 
A.  C.  L.  Railroad.  Address 

COLUMBIA  BRICK  CO., 

11  1  cm  Box  208,  Lake  City  Fla. 


FOR  SALE— Two  Hummer  30,000  capacity  brick 
machines  manufactured  by  J.  D.  Fate  Com¬ 
pany.  They  are  in  good  condition,  and  were  re¬ 
placed  by  larger  machines  made  by  the  same 
people.  Ludowici  Roofing  Tile  Company. 

10  tf  d  Ludowici.  Liberty  Co.,  Ga. 


WANTED— Strictly  high  grade  fire  brick  burner 
to  take  charge  of  as  superintendent  fire  brick 
plant  making  about  18,000  to  20,000  per  day.  State 
number  of  years’  experience  and  salary  wanted. 
Address  CEMENT, 

10  4  d  Care  Clay- Worker. 


FACTORIES  DESIGNED  and  special  machines 
developed.  JAMES  F.  HOBART.  M.  E., 

66  Seventieth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Experienced  in  the  designing  and  construction 
of  Sand-Lime  Brick  Factories  and  Machinery. 

9  tf  L 


WANTED — Competent  man  for  superin¬ 

tendent  of  large  brick  plant  situated'  four¬ 
teen  miles  from  St.  Louis,  in  city  of  20.000 
inhabitants.  We  manufacture  building  brick 
exclusively.  Operate  three  dry  clay  presses, 
two  down-draft,  and  six  up-draft  (Wingard 
type)  kilns.  Capacity  65,000  per  day.  A 
good  steady  position  for  the  right  man. 
Must  be  sober  and  industrious,  and  furnish 
the  best  of  references. 

BELLVILLE  BRICK  CO., 

11  1  d  Belleville,  Ill. 


WANTED — Buyer  for  brick  plant,  20,000 
daily  capacity.  Fire  clay  highest  grade 
and  inexliaustable.  See  ad.  on  page  491. 

ALLEN  BROS.  &  II.  L.  DAVIS, 

1 1  1  dm  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


WANTED  POSITION. 

If  you  are  looking  for  an  up-to-date  superin¬ 
tendent  for  your  brickyard,  should  like  to  corre¬ 
spond  with  you.  Address  FACE  BRICK, 

11  1  d  Care  Clay- Worker. 


FOR  SALE 

Four  Mold  Ross-  Keller  Dry  Press. 

Four  Mold  Simpson  Dry  Press. 

Four  Mold  Andrus  Dry  Press. 

Very  cheap.  Aa’dress  X, 

11  1  dm  Care  Clay -Worker. 


WANTED — Position  as  superintendent,  16 
years’  experience  in  fire,  building,  press  and 
paving  brick,  also  sewer  pipe  and  conduits. 
Practical  man  in  all  branches.  At  present 
has  charge  of  a  large  plant,  but  wishes  to 
make  a  change.  Single  and  will  go  anywhere. 
Address,  C.  W.  A. 

11  1  1.50  p  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED — Situation  as  superintendent  by  a 
thoroughly  practical,  experienced  clay  man, 
familiar  with  all  details.  Can  manufacture 
front,  common  and  fire  brick,  also  fire-proof¬ 
ing.  Can  control  and  handle  men,  organize 
and  systematize  the  operation  of  a  plant  so 
as  to  produce  profitable  results.  Best  of 
references.  Address 

JERSEY, 

11  1  c  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE. 

Brick  plant  with  new  and  up-to-date  stiff  mud 
machinery;  25,000  capacity  and  inexhaustible 
supply  of  plastic  red  clay.  Will  sell  at  a  great 
bargain.  The  best  of  water  transportation  and 
demand  for  every  brick  that  can  be  made.  W ill 
take  entire  cost  in  product  at  the  yard.  Price 
$5,000.00.  Write  for  full  description  of  plant  and 
further  particulars  to  W.  L.  JONES, 

10  3  cm  Williamsburg,  Va. 


FOR  SALE  — Modern  brick  plant  in  Southern 
Indiana.  Hustling  town  of  14,000.  Latest  im¬ 
proved  Monarch  Machinery.  Up-draft  clamps, 
dry  sheds  and  pallets.  Worlds  of  fine  clay  and 
molding  sand.  Splendid  shipping  point.  Located 
on  two  big  roads.  Annual  output  two  million. 
Wholesale  price,  $6.50.  A  rare  opportunity  for 
any  brick  man  seeking  a  location.  An  investiga¬ 
tion  will  prove  the  facts  as  stated.  Address 

BOX  49, 

Hid  Care  Clay- Worker. 


WANTED. 

Clayworkers  who  are  having  trouble  of 
any  sort  in  the  operating  features  of  their 
plant,  whether  in  the  making,  drying  or 
burning,  to  know  that  my  experience  of 
twenty-five  years  enables  me  to  give  valu¬ 
able  practical  advice  that  will  prevent  fur¬ 
ther  loss  and  trouble,  if  skill  and  knowledge 
as  a  practical  worker  and  chemist  can  ac¬ 
complish  that  purpose.  Terms  reasonable 
and  contracts  made  contingent  upon  success. 
Address  J.  J.  KOCH, 

9  tf  l  3325  Caroline  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Continued  on  Next  Page. 


TO  NEW  YORK  OVER  NIGHT. 

The  20th  Century  Limited 

Via  the  LAKE.  SHORE  and  NEW  YORK  CENTRAL  Lines. 

Chicago=New  YorK  18=Hour  Train 

Leave  Chicago  Daily  at  2:30  p.  m.  Arrives  in  New  YorK  9:30  a.  m. 

City  Ticket  Office:  L.  F.  VOSBURGH, 

180  Clark  Street,  Chicago.  General  Western  Passenger  Agent. 
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WANTED,  FOR  SALE,  ETC. 


WANTED— A  man  who  thoroughly  understands 
building  square  down-draft  kilns  and  could 
furnish  plans  for  same,  and  do  the  work  this 
winter.  Address  R, 

11  1  d  Care  Clay- Worker. 


FOR  SALE. 

2-mold  dry  press,  slightly  used. 

4-mold  dry  press,  fine  condition. 

9-foot  cry  pan,  new. 

14  x  36  Corliss  engine,  rebuilt.  Immediate  de¬ 
livery.  Cheap.  Address 

11  1  dm  31  East  18th  Ave.,  Denver,  Colo. 


FOR  SALE — For  the  manufacture  of  stiff 
mud  brick,  a  complete  outfit  of  machinery, 
consisting  of  one  Big  Wonder  Brick  Machine, 
with  automatic  cutting  table,  one  Simmons 
Granulator,  one  Potts  Disintegrator,  one  75 
h.  p.  engine  and  boiler,  one  40  h.  p.  boiler 
extra,  line  shaft  and  pulleys.  Address 
ZEELAND  BRICK  CO., 

11  tf  a'  Zeeland,  Mich. 


FOR  SALE. 

One  Martin  style  B  soft  mud  machine 
with  pug  mill. 

One  Anderson  soft}  mud  steam  power  ma¬ 
chine. 

Two  Monarch  soft  mud  machines. 

One  hand  cutting  table. 

One  iron  horse  steam  power  soft  mud  ma¬ 
chine. 

One  iron  steam  power  soft  mud  machine. 

One  60  h.  p.  boiler  soft  mud  machine. 

One  35  h.  p.  boiler  and  one  25  h.  p.  en¬ 
gine. 

One  20-foot  two-flue  boiler. 

One  24-lt  gasoline  machine. 

One  hand  repress,  one  disintegrator,  one 
double  die  Leader  power  repress.  All  these 
have  been  overhauled  and  are  in  first-class 
condition,  practically  as  good  as  new. 

THE  HORTON  MFG.  CO., 

4  tf  d  Painesville,  Ohio. 


SWITCHES  FOR  SALE. 

Right  and  left  hand  one,  two  and  three  way 
switches  of  various  gauges,  radius  and  weight 
rail,  at  special  prices. 

THE  ATLAS  CAR  &  MFG.  CO., 

7  tf  d  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


NEW  JERSEY  BRICK  PLANT 
FOR  SALE. 

Profitably  running  brickyard,  lo¬ 
cated  at  Kinkora,  N.  J.,  25  miles 
from  Philadelphia  on  the  Amboy  di¬ 
vision  of  the  Pennsylvania  R.  R.,  on 
the  Delaware  River.  The  property 
consists  of  37  acres  of  ground,  with 
an  inexhaustible  bed  of  clay,  some  30 
feet  in  depth.  There  are  5  brick 
kilns,  2  Chambers  Brick  Machines, 
engines,  2  railroad  sidings,  temporary 
wharf,  also  houses  for  workmen,  large 
barn,  and  a  good  house  for  superin¬ 
tendent.  The  freight  to  Philadelphia 
and  Camden  by  boat  is  $1  per  1,000. 
The  location  is  convenient  for  ship¬ 
ping  via  rail  to  all  parts  of  the  state. 
The  yard  is  now  in  operation,  with 
good  demand  for  all  the  output,  and 
my  only  reason  for  selling  is  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  other  business.  This  is  a  splen¬ 
did  opportunity,  and  I  invite  corre¬ 
spondence  and  inspection  of  the 
works.  MURRELL  DOBBINS, 

15 1 1  Sansom  Street, 

11  2d  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE. 

Plans  for  round  down-draft  kilns  for  burn¬ 
ing  brick  and  tile.  GEO.  M.  KRIC.K, 

6  6c  Decatur,  Ind. 

FOR  SALE. 

One  Stedman  40-inch  Disintegrator,  cost 
$600 ;  is  in  first-class  condition  ;  was  in¬ 
stalled  and  used  for  one  week.  Will  sell 
at  great  sacrifice. 

The  Charles  Mill  Supply  Company, 

15  So.  William  St., 

7  tf  dm  New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE. 

100  single  deck  cars,  three  transfer  cars  and 
one  centrifugal  pump.  O.  W.  DUNLAP, 

8  tf  d  Bloomington,  Ill. 


FOR  SALE. 

Modern  and  up-to-date  soft  mud  brick 
plant,  In  active  operation.  There  is  exposed 
an  inexhaustible  amount  of  blue  shale  that 
makes  the  finest  of  pavers,  blocks,  front  and 
building  brick.  I  have  samples  of  this  shale 
from  Bucyrus,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  show¬ 
ing  what  it  will  make ;  shale  experts  from 
various  parts  of  the  country  all  pronounce 
the  shale  of  the  very  best. 

C.  W.  SIMONDS, 

6  6c  Office,  Geneva  R.  F.  D.,  Ohio. 


Hampton’s  Patent  Down  Draft  Kilns 

BURIN  99%  HARD  BRICK. 

One  of  the  companies  using  Hampton  Kilns  have  secured  two  government  contracts 
this  year.  One  to  furnish  all  the  paving  block  and  sewer  brick  to  be  used  by  the  District 
of  Columbia.  The  other  for  the  paving  brick  to  pave  the  streets  of  Panama.  This  shows 
what  the  Hampton  Kilns  can  do  Bricks  burnt  in  these  kilns  are  of  the  highest  standard. 
Don’t  you  want  some?  Plans  furnished  cheap. 

Pittsburgh  Kiln  Construction  Co.,  West  Elizabeth,  Pa. 


It  is  an  Established  pact 

that  our 

IMPROVED  FLUE  SYSTEM 

is  the  Flue  System  for  New  Kilns 

and  it  puts  Old  Kilns  on  a  Better  Paying:  Basis.  Brickmak- 
ers  Who  Wish  to  Improve  Their  Kiln  Service  will  be  ben¬ 
efited  if  they  investigate.  Write  for  cut  and  full  particulars  to 

*J.  P.  Btfsiclicy  &  Co.,  Cumberland,  W.  Va. 


This  “Little  Yellow  Side=Label” 


is  a  good,  friendly  little  fellow.  He  is  always 
true.  Get  him  on  your  packages  and  you  get 
genuine  CLINTON. 

Mention  the  Clay-Worker, 

When  writing-  to  Advertisers 

Mention  the  Clay-Worker. 


iiamus  *aim  $ 


3-HE:  C WO  VI 
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Skillin  &  Richards  Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago. 


When  writing  for 
Prices,  state  kind  of 
Clay  or  Material  to 
be  ground  and  capac¬ 
ity  required. 


PHILLIPS  & 
MCLAREN, 

Proprietors, 


Fisher  Engine, 
Foundry  and 
Machine  Works, 


24th  sod  Smallmaa  Stg 

PITTSBURG,  PA. 


Eastern  Sales  Agents, 

Borton  and 
Tierney  Company, 

Stephen  Qlrard  Bldg. 

Philadelphia,  Pa 


Also  Make  Shafting, 
leys,  Friction  Clutches, 
ocket  Wheels,  etc. 


WEARS  BEST, Costs  No  More. 

WE  MAKE  this  Conveyor  in  All  Styles 
and  Gauges. 


For  Brick,  Ter¬ 
ra  Cotta,  Sand, 
Cement,  Etc. 


Hicks  Clay  Co. 

Grand  Prize  and  Gold  Medal, 
St.  Louis  World’s  Fair,  1904. 

Prices  and  samples  free  upon 
request. 

Correspondence  solicited. 

Charles  T.  H  icks,  Pres.,  Drake,  Ill. 

H.  C.  Worcester  Sec’y,  Roodhouse,  Ill. 


Pittsburg 

Standard  Dry  and  Wet  Pans  andICrushers 


26-foot  vein,  covering  200  acres. 
Located  on  Chicago  &  Alton  R.R., 
70  miles  north  St.  Louis.  Miners  and 
shippers  of  red,  white  mottled  and 
yellow  buff  clays  for  all  varieties  of 
manufacture  of  front,  face,  enameled 
brick  and  terra  cotta  work,  including 
the  encaustic  tile,  semi-porcelain, 
pottery  and  fire  brick,  fire  clays  ;  also 
red  mineral  paint  clay 


We  Manufacture  salem  buckets 

These  Buckets 

In  All  Styles,  Sizes  and  Gauges. 

Orders  Shipped  Promptly. 

COLD  ROLLED 

SPIRAL  STEEL  CONVEYOR. 


FOR  SALE,  WANTED,  ETC. 

WANTED  Plans  for  SQUARE  DOWN-DRAFT 
KILNS.  Address  ?• 

Hid  Care  Clay- Worker. 


engines  and  boilers. 

A  large  assortment  of  new  and  rebuilt  engines 
and  boilers,  all  sizes  and  styles,  at  low  prices. 
Send  specifications  of  your  requirements  and  we 
will  make  you  a  special  proposition. 

THE  RANDLE  MACHINERY  CO., 


FOR  SALE. 

One  9-foot  dry  pan,  iron  frame. 

One  revolving  screen. 

One  Miller  hand-press. 

THE  T.  B.  TOWNSEND  BRICK  AND 
CONTRACTING  COMPANY, 


FOR  SALE  CHEAP. 

One  30  h.  p.  engine.  One  40  h.  p.  boiler.  One 
“New  Departure’'  Brick  and  Tile  Machine,  with 
tile  dies  from  3-in.  to  20-in.,  and  with  both  end- 
cut  and  side-cut  brick  attachments  and  cutting 
table.  The  above  are  in  good  running  order,  in 
excellent  condition,  and  will  be  sold  at  a  bargain. 

The  Richwood  Clay  Manufacturing  Co., 
g  tf  a  Richwood,  Ohio. 


For  Your 
Brickyard, 


day. 

10  tf  d 


Real  Estate  or  Business. 

I  can  sell  your  farm,  home  or 
business  for  cash, .  no  matter 
where  located.  Send  description 
and  price  and  learn  how.  W rite  to- 

Frank  P.  Cleveland,  Real  Estate  Expert, 

965  Adams  Express  Bldg.,  Chicago,  Ill 


FOR  SALE. 

One-  thousand  acres  fire  and  building  brick 
clays — a  small  brick  mill,  20,000  daily  capa¬ 
city,  in  successful  operation.  Analysis  of  fire 
clay  -and  two  years’  severe  tests  in  furnace 
and  cupola  show  HIGHEST  RESISTING 
quality.  Present  demand  is  many  times  the 
capacity  of  mill.  Located  near  rapidly  grow¬ 
ing  city,  with  eight  trunk  lines  of  railroad, 
giving  best  outlet  and  rates  to  all  points  in 
South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  States.  Books  of 
company  show  very  successful  business  and 
will  be  opened  and  particulars  given  to  in¬ 
terested  parties.  Reason  for  selling,  chief 
owner  is  engaged  in  large  mercantile  busi¬ 
ness  which  demands  his  entire  time.  Corre¬ 
spondence  solicited. 

ALLEN  BROS.  &  H.  L.  DAVIS, 


FOR  SALE. 

Books  for  brickmakers.  Inexperienced 
workmen  will  find  them  a  source  of  valuable 
information.  “Brickmakers’  Manual,”  $3.00 
—a  practical  treatise  on  the  everyday  details 
of  brickmaking.  “Clay  Glazes  and  Enamels,” 
$5.00 — tells  how  to  glaze  and  enamel1  brick 
and  gives  valuable  receipts.  “Sixty  Years 
a  Brickmaker,”  $2.50 — a  chronicle  of  the 
experiences  of  a  successful  veteran  brick- 
maker  and  able  writer.  “Vitrified  Paving 
Brick,”  $1.00 — tells  all  about  the  best  ma¬ 
terials  for  and  methods  of  manufacturing 
paving  brick.  “Tables  of  Analyses  of  Clays,” 
$1.00 — gives  the  analyses  of  many  American 
and  European  clays.  Any  or  all  of  these 
books  mailed  postage  prepaid,  on  receipt  of 
price.  Write  for  list  of  other  valuable  books 
for  clayworkers.  Address 

T.  A.  RANDALL  &  CO., 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


See  additional  ads.  under  Table  of  Contents 


Hoofing  Tile  Machinery. 

Special  Auger  Press  for  shingle  tiles, 
with  table  automatically  cutting  and 
punching  nail-holes. 

Special  stiff  mud  machinery  for  smaller 
capacity  and  horse  driving. 

Lubricating  Brick 
Dies  fitting  dry 
presses  of  any  sys¬ 
tem  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  perfor¬ 
ated  bricks. 

MUELLER  BROS., 

39  South  Channing  Ave.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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CLAYWORKING  PLANTS  FOR  SALE 
IN  ALL  PARTS  OF  U.  S. 

Good  money-making  plants  are  all  we  handle. 
We  have  some  fine  locations  for  New  Plants. 
Let  us  handle  your  FOR  SALE  property,  IF  IT 
IS  GOOD.  Western  Clay  Development  Co., 

Van  Meter,  Iowa. 


VANDUZEN’S  PATENT 
STEAM  JET  PUMPS. 

Lowest  priced  reliable  steam- 
jet  pump  in  the  wunil,  Espe¬ 
cially  serviceable  lor  Quarries , 
Brickyards,  Mines ,  for  elevating 
or  forcing  water  from  ponds, 
pits, excavations, tube 
or  driven  w  e  1 1  s.  No 
valves  to  freeze,  clog 
up  or  get  out  of  order. 
Always  ready  for  in¬ 
stant  use  and  makes  a 
first-class  fire  pump.  All  you 
need  is  a  little  steam.  10  sizes. 
Prices  from  $7.00  to  575.00.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  Write  for 
Catalogue  H. 

The  E.  W.  Vanduzen  Co., 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


GABRIEL  &  SGHALL 

P.  O.  Box  1712.  205  Pearl  Street. 


NEW  YORK. 


Sole  Importers  la  the  United  States  of  the 


The  only  preventative  for  scum  and  discolor¬ 
ation  on  Facing  Brick  and  Terra  Cotta,  neu¬ 
tralizing  the  Sulphate  of  Lime  in  the  Clay  and 
Water. 

Circulars  and  Particulars  on  Application. 


Elevator 

Buckets 


Double  Up  and  Down-Draft  Brick  Kiln. 


Something  New  in  Brick 
Kilns  and  Brick  Dryers 

The  Dennis  Double  Chamber  Up  and  Down  Draft 
Brick  Kilns  and  Direct.  Heat  and  Hot  Air  Brick 
Dryers  show  many  new  features  that  make  them 
superior  to  all  others. 

Economical,  durable  and  strong  in  construction 
and  operation,  having  many  points  of  advantage 
that  appeal  to  practical  brickmakers. 

Patented  April  14,  1903,  and  Sept.  8,  1903. 

Brick  plants  installed  and  put  in  operation. 
Write  for  booklet.  Correspondence  solicited. 

F.  W.  DENNIS, 

145  Water  Street,  Norfolk,  Va. 


No.  4 
Folding 

Hawk-Eye 

Bellows  draw  13%  Inches.  MODEL  4. 

Permits  using  the  back  lens  separately. 

A  compact  4x5  film  camera  designed  for 
wide  range  of  work. 

Regular  equipment — Rapid  Symmetrical  lens — Improved  B.  &  L.  Auto¬ 
matic  shutter,  rising,  falling  and  sliding  front,  and  rack  and  pinion  for  focusing. 

Price,  =  =  $30.M 

BLAIR  CAMERA  COMPANY, 

Send  for  1905  descriptive  catalogue.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Brick  Pallets. 


All  sizes,  shapes  and  weights  for 
handling  any  material.  We  are 
Sole  Agents  for 

Genuine  Salem  Buckets 

made  only  by  W.  J.  Clark  Co., 
Salem,  Ohio.  Fill  readily,  carry 
maximum  load,  empty  clean. 

Belts,  Chains,  Pulleys,  Sprocket 
Wheels,  Shafting,  Bearings,  Other 
Kinds  of  Buckets,  Etc. 

H.  W.  Caldwell  &  Son  Co. 

17th  St.  and  Western  Ave. 

CHICAGO 

New  York:  95  Liberty  St. 

Woodward,  Wight  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  New  Orleans 


It  is  the  opinion  of  the  best  Manufacturers 
that  the  Pallet  System  is  the  most  economical 
method  for  making  bricks.  White  pine 
lumber  is  conceded  to  be  the  best  and  most 
economical  material  for  pallets.  We  make 
them.  A  word  to  the  wise  is  sufficient. 

Send  postal  card  for  circulars. 

Mershon,  Schuette,  Parker  &  Co., 

Saginaw,  Oast  Sid©  Mich. 
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Why  not  wash  your  clay  and  eliminate  losses  caused  by 
Sulphur  Balls,  Iron  Pyrites  or  Unequal  Mixture? 

The  “Crossley”  process  will  save  money  for  you,  as  it 
has  for  others.  _ 

The  Crossley  Mfg.  Co., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 


CLAY  WASHING 

POTTERY 

TILE 


MACHINERY 


TRENTON,  N.  J., 
U.  S.  A. 


EXPERT  SERVICE. 


Practical  information  given  cor * 
reding  faults  in  burning  Building, 
and  Paving  Brick,  Tile  and  Sewer 
Pipe.  Will  you  save  hundreds  or 
thousands  of  dollars  by  spending  a 
few  dollars  for  my  advice?  If  so, 
address  JtNTON  VOGT, 

Pomona,  M.  C. 


BEST  QUALITY  MANGANESE,  CAREFULLY  AND  UNIFORMLY  PRE¬ 
PARED  FOR  BRICKMAKING.  WRITE  US  FOR  SAMPLES  AND  PRICES.  I 


NATIONAL  PAINT  AND  MANGANESE  CO., 

LYNCHBURG,  VA. 

MINERS  AND  GRINDERS. 


Sellman’s  PEBBLE  MILLS 


The  Department  of 
Clayworking  and  Ceramics 

Established  by  the  Legislature 
In  1002  at  the 

New  Jersey  Slate  College. 

RTJTGEES  COLLEGE. 

NEW  BRUNSWICK,  N.  J. 

Has  a  modern  and  complete  equipment  for 
practical  and  theoretical  instruction  in  the 
clay  working  Industries.  Two  courses  have 
been  provided:  the  regular  course  of  four 
years ;  a  short  course  of  two  years,  designed  for 
the  young  man  who  has  had  practical  experi¬ 
ence  in  clayworking. 

C.  W.  PARMELEE,  B.  Sc.,  Director. 
AUSTIN  SCOTT,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  President. 


For  grinding  Eaw  Glaze,  G laze  Frit, 
Fnamel,  Glass,  Gobaltnm,  Oxides  and 
Colors • 

27  years’  experience  in  the  building  of  these  mills. 


BOOKS  FOB  BBICBPIV. 

“CLAY  GLAZES  AND  ENAMELS/’ 
. H.  R.  Griffen.  $5.00 


GEO.n.  BALL  &  SON, 


58  Greenpoint  Ave., 
BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


ARTHUR  KOPPEL  COMPANY. 


- MANUFACTURERS  OF - 

Narrow  Gauge  Railway  Materials 

Of  Every  Description. 

- WE  CARRY  IN  STOCK - 

Rails,  Steel  Ties,  Portable 
Track,  Permanent  and  Porta¬ 
ble  Switches, Turntables,  Cross¬ 
ings,  and  a  large  stock  of  Stand¬ 
ard  Types  of  Wooden  and  Steel 
Dump  and  Flat  Cars. 

Write  for  Catalogue  C. 


DEPT.  3, 

DEPT.  3, 

66=68  Broad  Street, 

618  MonadnocK  Block, 

New  York. 

Chicago,  Ill. 

“BR1CKMAKERS'  MANUAL/’.  .  . 

. Morrison  and  Reep.  3.00 

“BRICKMAKING  AND  BURNING/’ 
. J.  W.  Crary,  Sr.  2.50 

“TABLE  OF  ANALYSES  OF 

CLAYS/’.  .  .  .  Alfred  Crossley.  1.00 

“VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICK,”  .  . 

. H.  A.  Wheeler,  E.  M.  1.00 

“PRACTICAL  FARM  DRAINAGE,” 
. C.  G.  Elliott.  1 .00 

Mailed,  postage  free,  on  receipt  of  price. 

T.  A.  RANDALL  <5  CO., 

Publishers, 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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B.  E.  BECHTEL. 

We  Are 

PRACTICAL  BR1CKMAKERS. 

We  install  Dryers  that  DRY  BRICKS  either  open 
air  or  artificial. 

We  manufacture  Disintegrators  and  Automatic  Brick, 
Tile  and  Hollow  Block  Cutting  Tables.  Absolutely  no  stop 
for  broken  wires.  Write  for  our  catalogue. 


BECHTEL  BROS., 

Waterloo,  Ont.,  Can. 


A  NEW  CLAY  FEEDER  AND  MIXER. 


The  Rust  Clay  Feeder  has  been  brought  out  in  response 
to  a  better  method  for  mixing  and  feeding  clay  in  brick, 
tile  and  all  clay  working  plants.  By  the  use  of  this  feeder 
the  services  of  two  men  are  entirely  dispensed  with,  the  clay 
being  dumped  into  hopper  of  machine  from  car  is  auto¬ 
matically  fed  into  the  disintegrator.  The  spirals  draw 
their  supply  evenly  from  all  parts  of  the  hopper,  mixing 
the  clay  perfectly,  which  tends  both  to  improve  and  in¬ 
crease  the  output  of  the  plant. 

Send  for  full  descriptive  circular. 


Illarion  maciiiDe,Fauiiflni  and  supply  Go. 

Marion,  Ind. 


The  Multiple  Down-Draft  Kiln. 

An  Improvement  on  the  Down-draft,  as  well  as  the  old  style  continuous.  A  battery  of  about  eight  ordinary  size  round  down-draft  kilns,  which  are 
connected  by  a  scientific  arrangement  of  flues  so  that  the  draft  and  combustion  draws  from  kiln  to  kiln.  If  the  kiln  is  under  full  fire,  the 
combustion  draws  into  the  next  kiln  for  steaming  and  heating.  When  kiln  under  full  fire  is  closed,  the  next  kiln  is  ready  for  full  fire.  The 
heat  from  the  cooling  kilns  is  utilized  for  combustion  draft  of  the  kiln  under  fire.  The  withdrawing  heat  from  the  cooling  kiln  is  governed  by  a 
damper  as  much  as  the  clay  ware  will  stand  without  checking,  or  the  heat  may  be  left  for  some  time  before  withdrawing.  A  battery  of  eight  kilns 
is  best  so  that  setting  in  the  green  ware,  steaming,  heating,  full  fire  cooling,  and  taking  the  ware  out  of  the  kilns,  can  be  continued  indefinitely, 
insuring  a  steady  operation. 

For  clay  or  shale  of  a  very  rich  nature  the  square  kilns  are  better  adapted  to  a  battery  of  .eight  kilns,  four  side  by  side  about  16  to  18  feet  wide 
and  20  to  30  feet  long,  leaving  room  enough  between  ends  for  excess.  Specially,  if  clay  ware  is  undergoing  a  very  high  vitrification,  and  annealing. 
The  heat  of  the  cooling  kiln  is  drawn  by  two  horizontal  flues  on  each  side  of  the  crown  without  any  inlet  of  cold  air,  then  utilized  on  other  kilns 
of  green  ware.  The  furnaces  to  my  kilns  are  so  constructed  as  to  form  a  double  hot  air  twin  draft  coking  tal  le.  The  time  to  burn  one  of  my  kilns 
is  about  three  days ;  some  clay  may  take  a  little  longer,  others  will  take  less.  I  have  burned  a  kiln  in  60  hours  settled  10  inches  in  a  kiln  set  32 
brick  high,  with  a  stack  105  feet  high. 

Saving  time  in  burning  means  saving  money;  saving  fuel  and  saving  labor —there  is  less  shoveling  to  do.  KAUL  KILNS  are  for  high  grade  clay 
ware,  for  they  burn  as  well  as  any  down  draft  kiln,  and  better  than  the  old  continuous  or  Dutch  kilns.  They  are  easy  to  operate  for  anyone  who 
understands  burning.  Old  kilns,  if  not  too  far  apart,  can  be  altered  to  this  process.  The  kiln  has  been  in  operation  for  three  years.  I  will  rebuild 
kilns,  or  construct  new  ones,  and  guarantee  results.  FOR  INFORMATION,  WRITE  TO 

KILN  PATENTED  March  23,  1904.]  C.  F.  KAUL,  Madison.  Neb. 


HAIGH’S  NEW  SYSTEM  OF  CONTINUOUS  KILN. 

Arranged  to  Suit  All  Locations.  These  Kilns  Can  be  Seen  Burning 

Roofing  Tile,  Dry  Pressed  Facing, 

Paving  and  Common  Building  Brick. 


POINTS  OF  SUPERIORITY.  Cheapness  in  Construction.  Easy  to  Understand  and  Operate.  Perfectly  free  from  any  Nuisance.  Will 
save  more  than  one-half  of  the  fuel  used  on  other  kilns.  Specially  adapted  for  Utilizing  Waste  Heat  for  Drying  Purposes,  and  which  is  being 
done  most  successfully. 

HAIGH’S  KILN  ARCH  RAISER — Every  brickmaker  who  has  kilns  with  an  arch  on  should  have  one. 

Fo,LKL,  address  H.  HA.IOH,  Brio! i  Works  Engineer,  Catskill,  N.  Y. 
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COX’S  Special  Drawn  Coil  Wire  is 

Unsurpassed  for  Strength  and  Durability. 


For  End-Cut.  Side-Cut 
and  Automatic  Tables. 


S  BricK  and  Tile  Cutting  Wires 

tGEO.  S.  COX,  East  Liverpool,  Ohio.  Send  for  samples  and  prices. 

WV  V  V  V  V  V  V  V  V  W  VV  VVVVV  VW  V  w 
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Make  Money 


WITH  THE  ONLY  SUCCESSFUL 

Flower  Pot  Machine 

(PATENTED.) 

No  expert  workmen  required. 

Capacity  In  10  hours: 

6,ooo  two-inch  Pots;  3.5<>0  Eve-Inch  Pots; 
4,000  four-inch  “  a, ooo  seven-inch  “ 

Write  for  Circular  and  prices. 

The  Rockwood  Mfg.  Co., 

1801  English  Ave.  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


KENNETT  SQUARE,  PA 


♦  NO.  5,  11x26  CHAMPION  CRUSHER. 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


♦  It  Looks  Good 

on  paper. 


It  Looks  Better 

crushing  shale,  fire  clay, 
rock  and  other  hard  ma¬ 
terial. 

THE  CHAMPION 
CRUSHER 

is  expensive,  to  do  with* 
out,  because  it  saves  you 
money. 

Catalogue  is  free  on  appli¬ 
cation.  Address 

AMERICAN 
ROAD  MACHINE  CO. 


TIKI  TOIK  CHOICE! 

With  or  Without  Cars  or  Fans  Inside ! 

Fans— U  S.  Pat.  April  9,  1901.  No.  671,527.  Condenser— U.  S.  Pat.  Sept.  10,  1901,  No.  682,310. 

*  Steam  Heating  Apparatus-U.  S.  Pat.  May  13,  1902,  No.  700,080. 

A  CONVERTIBLE  and  well-tried  inside  pipe  system  of  drying  bricks. 

Well  inclined  pipes  of  easy  access  and  without  pressure  to  cause  leaks ;  are 
superior  means  to  convey  and  radiate  heat,  and  “live’  steam  may  be  applied 
without  interfering  with  engine  exhaust  supply  and  interior  cylinder  oil  pro- 

Evidence  of  favorable  conditions  to  dry  in  one-fourth  of  the  ordinary  (40  to 
48-hour)  time  and  at  one-fourth  of  (30  to  40-cent)  cost  for  fuel  will  be  sent  with 
pleasure. 

We  are  very  much  pleased  with  the  dryer.  Obtain  3  lbs.  of  vacuum.  Have  run  continuously 
since  starting  (  November,  1900)  with  no  repairs  as  yet.  Made  last  year  of  hollow  blocks  and 
brick  fifteen  millions,  common  brick  measure.  The  Phillips  is  the  most  perfect  I  ever  saw  for 
drying  tile,  the  best  done  under  shed,  or  by  any  method.  We  dry  five  and  six-inch  tile  m  five 
m-Pt  hours  Chas.  L.  Smith,  Mgr.  American  Brick 

January  23,  1902.  and  Tile  Co.,  Mason  City,  Iowa. 

8.  G.  PHILLIPS,  R.  F.  D.  No.  6,  Richmond,  Va. 


Address  Care 

“Cedar  Works.” 


G.  K.  WILLIAMS  &  GO., 

EASTON,  PA. 

Largest  Manufacturers  in 
United  States  of 

Brick  and  Mortar 

COLORING. 

Correspondence  solicited. 

Samples  and  estimates  cheerfully  furnished 
on  application. 


Writing 
Trade  Paper 
Advertisements 

is  our  specialty.  We  want  a  few  more 
clients  for  1905.  We  take  the  burden 
entirely  off  your  shoulders.  Your  work 
is  done  right  and  at  a  price  that  any 
firm  can  afford. 

We  Will  Show  You 
Our  Plan  on 
Approval. 

This  department  will  write  up  and 
make  your  catalogues,  booklets,  price 
lists,  circulars,  folders,  mailing  cards  and 
slips,  newspaper,  magazine  and  trade 
journal  advertisements,  etc.,  etc. 

We  furnish  and  have  at  hand  every¬ 
thing  you  want  to  promote  business. 

Send  us  a  sample  of  what  you  would 
like  to  see  improved. 

Address  Advertising  Department, 

H.  C.  BAUER  ENGRAVING  GO., 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


THROUGH  TRflIHS 

Between 

Foil  Wayne  and  In¬ 
dianapolis  and 


Fort  Wayne  and  Cin¬ 
cinnati. 


Union  Depot  connections  at  Bloomington 
and  Peoria  for  all  points  West,  Northwest  and 
Southwest. 

Direct  connections  at  Sandusky  with  L.  S. 
&  M.  S.  Ry.  fast  trains  for  all  points  East. 

For  tickets,  rates  and  general  Information, 
call  on  ticket  agents  or  address 

H.  J.  RHEIN, 

Gen.  Pass.  Agt. 
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VIRGINIA 

has  an  abundant  supply  of  Clay  proper¬ 
ties,  suitable  for  all  kinds  of  bricks  and 
tiles.  We  also  have  deposits  of  kaolin, 
and  will  gladly  furnish  all  information  to 
parties  desiring  to  locate  factories  in  our 
territory. 

F.  H.  LaBAUME, 

Agricultural  and  Industrial  Agent 
N.  &  W.  Ry.  Co., 

ROANOKE,  VA. 


Terms 

reasonable. 


First-class 

references. 


CHICAGO  RETORT  AND  FIRE  BRICE  CO. 


Fire  Brick  for 
Building  Kilns. 


Factories  : 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 
Brickton  No.  1  )  ru-*..™.-  th 
Brickton  No.  2  \  0ttawa- m- 


General  Office: 

45th  St.,  Clark  to  LaSalle  Sts. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

—  - ’Phone  Yards  525. 


If  you  have  trouble  with  Clay,  Machinery 
or  Kilns,  then  consult 

THE  BRICKMAKERS’  ADVISOR, 

Julius  J.  Koch, 

(25  years  practical  experience) 


Evens  £r  Howard  Fire  Brick  Co. 

ST.  LOUIS.  U.  S. 


3325  Caroline  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Special  attention  paid  to  dry  clay  press 
processes  and  down-draft  kilns. 

Contracts  made  contingent  upon  suc¬ 
cess. 


Sewer  and  Culvert  Pipe.  Locomotive  Tile. 
Furnace  and  Boiler  Tile.  Fire  Brick  and  Cupola  Blocks. 

Flue  Lining  and  Chimney  Pipe. 

Sanitary  Earthenware.  All  kinds  of  Fire  Clay  Products. 


RAIN  OR  SHINE. 

Make  Hollow  Concrete  Building  Blocks. 

Our  Portable  Machine  is  Best,  Fastest, 
Simplest  and  Cheapest. 


1 


MAN  CAN  MAKE. 
BLOCKS  PER  DAY. 


200 


No  carrying  oil  blocks.  No  broken  blocks. 
No  cogs  or  gears.  Just  does  business. 

Write  for  catalog. 

PETTYJOHN  BROS., 


1324  North  First  St.,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 


THE  ROBINSON  CLAY  PRODUCT  CO. 

AKRON,  OHIO. 


HIGH  GRADE 
FIRE  BRICK, 
PAVING  BRICK, 
GROUND  FIRE 
CLAY. 


riy- 

s 

CROWN 

9 

1 

A 

CHICAGO  OFFICE,  N.  A.  Williams  Co.,  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

BOSTON  OFFICE,  Eastern  Clay  Goods  Co.,  Post  Office  Square  Bldg. 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE,  Robinson  Clay  Product  Co.,  of  New  York,  Flat  Iron  Building. 
PHILADELPHIA  OFFICE,  Terminal  Stores,  Delaware  Ave.  and  Green  St. 


FIRE  BRICK 

-  Made  by  - 

Mitchell  Clay  Mfg.  Co., 

5629  Manchester  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 

Are  the  best  for  kiln  purposes.  All  shapes  in  stock. 

Send  for  Catalog. 


When  Writing  to  Advertisers 

Mention  The  Clay •  Worker. 


$2.00 


THE  CLj1Y=WO‘KKE1Kj 

OWE  YEAR,  (IM  ADVA  MCE) 


$2.00 
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The  Kin9  Engineering  Co. 

Builders  of  Hot  Air  and  Waste  Heat  Dryers. 

Up  and  Down-Draft  Kilns.  Brickmaking  Ex¬ 
perts  and  Consulting  Engineers. 

WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION. 

914  Walnut  Street  «  *  PHILADELPHIA,  pfl- 
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Converted  to 

Leviathianism. 


‘•Enclosed  herewith  please  find  our 
check  for  the  elevator  belt  recently  or¬ 
dered  from  you.  It  is  probably  unne¬ 
cessary  for  us  to  say  that  the  belt  is  all 
we  could  wish  for  it  to  be,  in  fact,  it  is 
much  more  satisfactory  than  the  rubber 
one  which  it  replaced. 

“Thanking  you  for  your  courteous 
dealing,  and  assuring  you  of  our  patron¬ 
age  for  anything  in  your  line  we  may 
need  in  the  future,  we  beg  to  remain, 
“Yours  very  respectfully, 
“Signed:  Valley  Brick  &  Tile  Co.” 


Send  for  “FACTS.” 
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1  MAIN  BELTING  COMPANY,  J 

t  Philadelphia,  55-57  Market  Street,  a 

J  BUFFALO.113  CHICAGO.  ILL.  $ 


TH  E  PIONEER. 

Brick  ^  Tile  Machine 


has  been  the  synonym  of  excellence  in  the  Brick  ana  c,iay- 
working  industry  for  the  past  thirty  years. 

It  has  had  few  rivals  and  no  superiors.  Improved  from 
year  to  year  to  gain  increased 

Strength, Simplicity,  Durability,  Efficiency  and  Quality 

of  finished  product,  until  it  has  reached  the  highest  state  of 
the  Mechanical  Arts  in  Brickmaking.  , 

Our  new  handbook  will  give  you  the  detailed  informa¬ 
tion  desired. 

The  Kells  Foundry  and  Machine  Co. 

ADRIAN,  MICH.  . 


“ Absolutely  safe  and  reliable." 
“  Ask  your  friends.” 


CALDWELL  TANK. 

Our  Hoop  Plans  and 
Calculations 
Are  all  made  for 
Tanks 
Of  all  sizes 
Up  to  thirty  feet 
In  diameter, 

And  the  computations 
Have  all  been  proved. 
Why  take  a  chance  on 
A  guesswork  tank 
When  sure  to  get  one 
Exactly  right  from  us? 

W.  E.  CALDWELL  CO., 

LOUISVILLE,  ICY. 


01  SUITE  PEBSIT1 

Offers  through  its  College  of  Engineering, 
full  courses  of  instruction  lu  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering,  and  in 
Architecture,  Ceramics,  Chemistry,  Industrial 
Arts  and  Manual  Training. 

ITS  DEPARTMENT  OP  CLAYWORKINQ  AND 
CERAMICS,  established  in  1894,  was  the  pioneer 
of  Its  kind  in  America,  and  has  been  from  the 
first  successfully  training  men  to  overcome 
the  technical  problems  of  clay  manufacture 

Tuition  is  free.  Laboratory  fees  are  nominal 
Faculty  of  over  one  hundred  instructors 
Equipment  very  extensive. 

For  information  or  catalogue  address, 

Prof.  Edward  Orton,  Jr., 

Department  of  Ceramics. 
Dr.  W.  O.  Thomson,  President. 

Columbus,  Ohio. 


HCBAUER 

ENGRAVING  CO 


allkTnds-Tll  g 

WU  I  oJ 


The  F.  F.  V.  Vestibule  Limited  via 
he  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Ry.  is  the  only 
iolid  train  with  through  Dining  Car  be- 
ween  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Balti- 
uore,  Washington,  Cincinnati  and  the 
Vest  Lighted  with  Electricity.  Heated 
vith  Steam.  JOHN  D.  POTTS, 

L  W.  FULLER,  Asst.  Gen’l  Pas^r  Agt. 
Ten’l  Pass’r  Agt.  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
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The  Color  Question  “Settled/ 

Ricketsoifs  Jll'meral  Colors 


k.  >  .0?- 


Strongest  Made 
Stood  the  test  for 


V° 


18  years.  X  ^ ^  /  Red, 

Brown,  Buff, 


Purple  and  Black. 


Never  fade. ,  . 

& 

„  For  Clay,  Cement  Brick, 

<0^  C?  Mortar,  Building  Blocks,  etc. 


6* 


BicKetson  Hiinetai  Paint  Wks. 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 


BRICK  PALLETS. 


Wc  have  best  facilities  for  man¬ 
ufacture  and  prompt  shipment. 
Supply  largely  to  Canadian  trade. 


IA/RITE  US. 

BARCHARD  &  co.,  Limited, 


Duke  Street,  TORONTO,  CANADA. 


Chattanooga  Paint  Co., 

Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Manufacturers  of 

Red  Oxides  for  BricK= 
makers’  Use. 

Eclipse 
Mortar  Colors, 

Red,  Brown,  Buff,  BlacK. 


Mention  The  Clay-Worker 

When  writing  to  Advertisers 

Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 


Anyone  sending  a  sket  eh  and  description  may 
quickly  ascertain  our  opinion  free  whether  an 
invention  is  probably  patentable.  Communica¬ 
tions  strictly  confidential.  HANDBOOK  on  Patents 
sent  free.  Oldest  agency  for  securing  patents. 

Patents  taken  through  Munn  &  Co.  receive 
special  notice,  without  charge,  In  the 

Scientific  American. 


A  handsomely  illustrated  weekly.  Largest  cir¬ 
culation  of  any  scientific  journal.  Terms,  $3  a 
year;  four  months,  $1.  Sold  by  all  newsdealers. 

MUNN  &  Co.3G,Broadway-  New  York 

Branch  Office,  626  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


(ATALOGVES  PAY 

whoa  tKoy  represent 
your  goods  rigidly. 

LET  US  MAKE  THE 

,  )  CUTS 

ANDTBE  PROBLEMS  50UW 

INMANAP0U5  ELECTRAOTYPINQDCO. 
25  W.  GEORGIA  ST.  INDIANAPOLIS.  IND. 


MADDEN  Sc  CO., 


No.  5  Auger  Tile  and  Brick  Machine  with  our  New  Endless  Belt  Cut-oft  Table,  which  has  no 
equal  for  handling  tile  of  all  sizes  from  3  to  12-inch.  This  table  has  carriers  which  move  with  the 
tile,  and  can  be  readily  and  perfectly  adjusted  to  any  size  tile. 

Our  Upright  Tile  Machines  are  unequaled  for  large  tile,  10  to  24-inch.  These  machines  are  all 
sold  on  their  merits,  and  warranted  to  do  first-class  work.  We  also  manufacture  Soft  and  Stift 
Mud  Brick  Machines. 

Full  line  of  Tile  and  Brickyard  Supplies  kept  constantly  on  hand.  Get  our  prices. 

MADDEN  &  CO.,  Rushvllle,  Ind. 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

♦ 
♦ 
♦ 
♦ 


SOMETHING  NEW 

FOR 

INDUSTRIES. 

THE.  LEHIGH  VALLEY  RAILROAD  CO. 


X 

X 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

X 

X 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦ 

♦  is  about  to  open  a  new  territory  in  the  Rar=  t 

♦  itan  district  of  the  New  Jersey  Clay  Belt.  ♦ 
X  Very  desirable  locations  are  offered  to  { 

♦  manufacturers  of  Clay  Products.  For  fur=  ♦ 

♦  ther  information  address  ♦ 

♦  P.  H.  BURNETT, 

X  Industrial  Agent, 

♦  143  Liberty  St.,  New  YorK.  4 

X  ♦ 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


♦ 

♦ 


♦ 

♦ 
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STHeTC 


A  Dryer  That  Will  Properly  Dry  Brick  at 

Small  Cost. 

Is  this  not  what  you  want? 
If  so,  let  us  talk  with  you 
about  our  Pittsburgh  fur¬ 
nace  dryer  or  our  combina¬ 
tion  furnace  and  waste  heat 
dryer. 

It  can  be  built  either  way 
or  in  combination,  so  that 
both  systems  can  be  used  in¬ 
dependently  or  at  the  same 
time. 

The  Pittsburgh 
Dryer  Co., 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 


Dryer  Almost  Finished. 


SEEING 

Saves  the  beginner  time  when  learning. 
Saves  the  learned  time  when  beginning. 


New 

Number 

Six 

Visible 

Writer 


Saves  time,  energy,  worry  and  money.  Gives  speed, 
simplicity  and  beautiful  work.  Single  shift.  Strictly  visi¬ 
ble  writing. 

Old  machines  of  any  make  taken  in  trade. 

The  Williams  is  sold  under  a  positive  guarantee  and  on 
easy  terms.  If  you  want  the  best  value  in  a  typewriter  ever 
offered,  write  us.  _ 


Williams  Typewriter  Agency, 

Indiana  Agency,  231  East  Ohio  Street,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Home  Office  and  Factory,  Derby,  Conn.  AGENTS  WANTED. 


TAPLIN,  BICE  &  CO., 

AKRON,  OHIO. 


Sewer  Pipe  and  Clay- 
Working  Machinery. 


ESTABLISHED  1862. 


MANGANESE 

FOR.  ALL  USES. 

|>UMP(jRAIN^°(iROuHD 

60-70^6  70-80 %  BO-SO^o  OXIDE. 

Clay  Workers  Goods  a  Specialty. 

SAMPLES  and  prices  on  INQUIRY. 

KENDALL  &  FLICK 

WASHINGTON.  D.C. 


For  Economy  of  Fuel  and  Per¬ 
centage  of  Hard  Burned  Brick, 

This  kilo  will  give  satisfaction.  Constructed 
to  bum  without  smoke  and  give  an  even  dis¬ 
tribution  of  heat,  producing  uniform  burns. 
Hot  air  dryer.  Continuous  and  muffle  kiln. 

AIiF^ED  YATES, 

SHAWMUT,  PA. 

Or  Eastern  Terra-Cotta,  Brick  and  Tile  Co., 
423  Old  South  Bldg.,  Boston,  Mass. 


PATENTS 

Send  model,  drawing,  rough  sketch  or 
photograph  of  your  invention  and  I  will 
examine  the  records  FREE  of  charge  and 
advise  you  whether  you  can  obtain  a  pat¬ 
ent. 

All  patents  taken  out  by  me  are  adver¬ 
tised  FREE  in  the  leading  mechanical, 
electrical  and  scientific  magazines  in  the 
country. 

Write  for  my  special  offer  for  obtain¬ 
ing  Patents,  Trade-Marks,  Designs,  Copy¬ 
rights,  etc.  20  years  experience.  Best  ref¬ 
erences. 

WM.  N.  MOORE, 

Loan  and  Trust  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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NOTE  THIS  BPPOHTOHITY. 


A  pressed  brick  plant  with  a  daily 
capacity  of  50,000  brick  on  10-bour  run, 
modern  in  every  respect,  and  with  all 
machinery  in  first-class  condition,  is 
for  sale  at  a  reasonable  price.  Located 
in  a  thriving  little  city  of  Indian  Ter¬ 
ritory  along  the 


FRISCO 


Natural  gas  is  used  for  fuel,  being  ob¬ 
tained  at  an  almost  nominal  rate,  and 
the  shale  is  of  the  very  best.  The  mar¬ 
ket  for  brick  of  all  kinds  is  excellent, 
owing  to  the  rapid  growth  and  large 
amount  of  building  in  that  part  of  the 
Southwest. 

Reason  for  selling :  Owners  are  not 

f>ractical  brickmakers  and  have  other 
arge  interests  absorbing  their  atten¬ 
tion. 

Write  for  full  particulars.  Send  for 
a  copy  of  our  new  115-page  illustrated 
book  entitled  “Opportunities.” 

M.  SCHULTER, 

industrial  Commissioner, 

Frisco  Building,  ST.  LOUIS,  DIO. 


For  cheap  machinery  the  reader  is  re¬ 
ferred  to  our  “For  Sale”  columns.  We  do 
not  advise  the  purchase  of  cheap  machin¬ 
ery.  As  a  rule,  cheap  machinery  is  dear 
in  the  end,  but  for  some  places  second-hand 
machinery  answers  a  very  good  purpose. 
Those  wanting  experienced  help  will  also 
find  the  “Wanted,”  “For  Sale,”  etc.,  col¬ 
umns  a  means  of  satisfying  their  needs. 


The  VANDALIA  LINE 


Waste  Heat  Fans 


For  All  Clayworking  Purposes. 

Built  In  Brick.— The  most  substantial  of  all  ma¬ 
terials.  Of  a  construction  mechanically  correct. 

Double  Strength  of  working  parts. 

Journals  far  removed  from  the  effect  of  the  heat. 

Ring  Oiler  Boxes. 

Engines  of  surplus  power  for  all  emergencies. 

All  materials  (except  brick)  furnished  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  Fan  House,  including  an  improved 
cooling  device. 

This  company  has  built  fans  for  mines  for  over  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  We  met  with  success  in  this. 

We  are  meeting  with  success  in  Waste  Heat  Fans. 

We  lay  special  stress  upon  the  fact  that  we  build  them  heavy  and  substantial.  No  shoddy 
work.  We  make  them  good— one  job  sells  another.  Olayworkers  are  interested  in  this  proposi¬ 
tion  and  the  price  is  a  revelation.  Specifications  and  all  data  furnished  for  the  asking.  Com¬ 
municate  with  us  direct. 

Crawford  &  McCrimmon  Co.,  Brazil,  Ind.,  U.  S,  A. 

Manufacturers  of  Hoisting  and  Hauling  Engines,  Ventilating  Fans  for  Mines,  Waste  Heat  Fans 

for  Clay  Plants,  etc. 


Books  for  Brickmakers 


“CLAY  GLAZES  AND  ENAflELS,”  H.  R.  Grlffen .  $5.00 

“BRICKnAKERS’  MANUAL,”  Morrison  and  Reep .  3.00 

“BRICKHAKING  AND  BURNING,”  J.  W.  Crary,  Sr .  3.50 

“TABLE  OF  ANALYSES  OF  CLAYS,”  Alfred  Crossley .  1.00 

“VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICK”  H.  A.  Wheeler,  E.  H .  1.00 

“PRACTICAL  FARM  DRAINAGE,”  C.  G.  Elliott .  i.oo 


Mailed,  postage  free,  on  receipt  of  pric^ 

T.  A.  RANDALL  &  CO., 

PUBLISHERS, 


6-Trains- €> 

*  *■ 

TO  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

The  following  schedule  in  effect  from  In¬ 
dianapolis  ; 

No.  25,  7.00  am  I  No.  27,  6.50  am  I  No.  11,  8.35  pm 
No.  7,  3.25  pm  |  No.  21,  12.20  n’n  |  No.  29, 12.05  pm 

(midnight. 

DAILY. 

Train  No.  21  has  first-class  coaches  and  Pull¬ 
man  vestibules  sleeping,  dining  and  parlor  cars 
Train  No.  29  has  first-class  coaches  and  Pull¬ 
man  vestibule  sleeping  cars  for  Evansville, 
Ind.,  and  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  starting  from  Indian¬ 
apolis,  which  are  open  to  receive  passengers  at 
8:30  p.m.  every  night. 

Direct  connections  are  made  by  all  of  the 
above  trains  at  Terre  Haute  with  E.  T.  H.  R.  R. 
No  transfer  between  stations. 

Ticket  offices,  No.  18  West  Washington  St. 

W.  W.  RICHARDSON, 

Asst.  General  Passenger  Agent,  ' 
E.  A.  FORD,  G.  P.  A.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Pennsylvania  Line. 

- roa - 

CHICAGO  and 

NORTHWEST. 


Leave  Indianapolis, 

Dally  11:35  a.  m.  and  11:60  night. 

Arrive  Chicago  6:30  p.  m.  and  7:30  a.  m. 

Bullet  parlor  car  on  day  train.  Looal  sleeper 
on  night  train. 


C.  M.  WHEELER,  C.  P.  A. 

W.  W.  RICHARDSON,  A.  G.  P.  A. 
Phones  858  Old  or  New. 


INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


MANUFACTURERS: 

We  shall  be  glad  to  give  you  information  about  Good  Locations  in  Ala¬ 
bama,  Georgia,  Kentucky,  Mississippi,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
Southern  Illinois,  Southern  Indiana,  Tennessee  and  Virginia,  in  the  terri¬ 
tory  of  the 

Snip  Railway  ana  put  k  Olio  Railroad 

for  your  industry.  We  have  advantageous  locations  for  almost  every  sort  of 
CLAY  USING  INDUSTRY,  where  Conditions  of  Production  and  Distribu¬ 
tion  are  favorable.  We  have  Fine  Deposits  of  Kaolin  and  Other  Clays, 
Shales,  Cement,  Rock  and  Marl  and  Sand,  Cheap  Transportation  Facilities 
and  Good  Markets.  - 

M.  V.  RICHARDS, 

Land  and  Industrial  Agent, 

"Washington,  D.  C. 

CHAS.  S.  CHASE,  Agent,  M.  A.  HAYS,  Agent, 

722  Chemical  Building,  225  Dearborn  St., 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  Chicago,  Ill. 
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Excellent  Industrial 
Locations 

— - on  the - 


QUEEN&CRE5CENT 

ROUTE 


AND 

SOUTHERN  RAILWAY. 

Timber  Lands.  Fine  Blue-Grass  Farm  Land. 
Iron  and  Coal  Mines. 


Railroad  facilities  to  all  points  South,  North, 
East  and  West.  For  information  address 

W.  A.  Garrett,  W.  C.  Rinearson, 

Gen’l  Manager,  Gen’l  Pass’r  Agt., 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Though 

Seven 

Great 

States 

Northern  Pacific  lines  penetrate  the  best  sec¬ 
tions  of  Northern  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  North 
Dakota,  Montana,  Idaho,  Washington  and  Ore¬ 
gon.  They  reach  the  great  irrigated  districts  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  the  timber  and  mining  districts 
of  the  Rocky  Mountain  and  Cascade  Mountain 
country,  the  great  wheat  plains  of  Eastern  Wash¬ 
ington,  the  upper  Mississippi  valley,  and  the  Red 
River  Country — “Granary  of  the  World.”  Direct 
routes  between  all  important  Northwestern  com¬ 
mercial  centers.  Quick  transit,  comfortable  trains, 
all  the  conveniences. 

Any  information  from  C.  P.  O’Donnell,  District 
Passenger  Agent,  42  Jackson  Place,  Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

Northern 

Pacific 

Railway 

A.  M.  CLELAND. 

General  Passenger  Agent, 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 
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CLAY  PITS 


Should  be  drained  with  a  pump  that  will  handle  a  large  percentage  of 


Grit  and  Mud 

Without  sustaining  the  slightest  injury.  Such  a  pump  is 


THE  PULSOMETER  STEAM  PUMP 

Built  for  hard  work.  Requires  neither  Engine,  Belt,  Oil  nor  Packing. 
Operates  as  well  suspended  as  stationary. 

SIMPLE  HANDY  EFFICIENT  DURABLE 
Write  today  for  catalogue. 


PULSOMETER  STEAM  PUMP  COMPANY, 1707 KS"'' 


RED  BRICK  PRESS. 

GEORCE  CARNELL, 


Philadelphia  Brick  Machine  Works. 

Fire  and  Red  Brick  Presses  all  Sizes.  Machinists  and  Engineers. 


Manufacturer  of  all  kinds  of  Machinery  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Fire 

and  Red  Brick. 


These  Tempering  Machines 
can  be  driven  either  by  Bteam 
or  Horse  Power.  The  latest  im¬ 
provement  requires  less  power 
to  run  than  the  old  style  Steam 
Gearing,  and  fitted  up  10  per 
cent,  cheaper. 


fl*“Send  for  Circular  and  Price- 
List. 


w 


1819,  1821  and  1823  Germantown  Ave.  and  Fifth  St.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Automatic 

Improved 

ECONOMICAL,  EFFICIENT,  GREAT  CAPACITY. 

For  Clay,  Coal,  Sand,  Marl, ''etc. 

Send  for  Catalog  “C.  B.” 

AMERICAN  PROCESS  CO., 

62=64  William  St.,  New  York. 


Steel  Brick  Pallets. 

The  wood  pallet  for  rack  cars  is  a  thing  of  the  past. 

Our  5TEEL  PALLET  has  taken  its  place. 

Write  us. 

The  Ohio  Galvanizing  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Niles,  Ohio 
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OPEN  AIR  SYSTEMS,  WASTE 
HEAT  AND  EXHAUST 
STEAM  DRIERS. 

Only  TWO  CARS  between  machine 
and  kilns.  RESULTS  GUARANTEED. 

If  your  cars  for  either  soft  or  stiff 
mud,  are  worn  out,  write  us  and  let 
us  give  prices  on  the  BEST  and 
Strongest  Car  on  the  Market, 
prices  Low. 


This  is  what  THE  SOUTHERN 
BRLCK  COMPANY  says  about  our 
cars:  “We  are  pleased  to  state  that 
we  have  been  using  your  cars  for 
some  time  and  find  them  a  great 
labor  -  saver,  and  have  no  trouble 
whatever  in  handling  our  capacity 
of  50  M  per  day  with  ease.  The 
Strength  and  Direct  Action  of  your 
car  is  a  feature  that  we  have  not 
been  able  to  find  in  any  other  car  of 
that  class.  We  wish  you  much  suc¬ 
cess.  Yours  very  truly. 

SOUTHERN  BRICK  CO. 
Chas.  K.  Weller,  Vice-Pres.  and  Mgr. 


American  Drier  Company,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 


ROESSLER=H ASSLACH  ER 
CHEMICAL  COMPANY, 


100  William  Street, 
NE,W  YORK. 


Oxide  Tin, 
Oxide  Cobalt, 
Red  Oxide  Iron, 
Green  Oxide  Chrome, 
White  Oxide  Antimony, 
Black  Oxide  Manganese 
and  all  Chemicals  used  by  the  Clay  Trades* 


GORDON  C.  McNEIL.  President. 


ROBERT  P.  McNEIL,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 


McNeil  Pressed  Brick  Co. 


Manufacturers  of 


Fine  Pressed  Brick,  Molded  and  Ornamental  Brick. 


Proprietors  of 
Newbern  Brick  Works, 
Newbern,  III. 


OUR  SPECIALTY.  OLD-FASHIONED  RED  FRONT  BRICK. 

General  Offices, 


AGENTS, 

Alonzo  Curtis  Brick  Company, 

315,  316  and  317  Chemical  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Grant  Park,  ill. 

—  .  .  ..  Columbus  Brick  and  Terra  Cotta  Co., 

Telephone  Nos.  Columbus.  Ohio. 


Bell.  Main-380,  and  Klnloch.  D-2088. 


Tiffany  Enameled  Brick  Co.,  Momeoce.  III. 

V 


Mention  the  Clay-Worker, 

When  Writing  to  Advertisers, 

Mention  the  Clay-Worker. 
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THE  TRUMP 

MEASURING  MACHINE 

measures  accurately  and  continu¬ 
ously,  one  or  more  materials,  and 
mixes  in  exact  proportions  desired. 
Especially  adapted  to  measuring  and 
mixing  cement,  sand  and  stone  for 
concrete;  feeding  cement  materials 
to  rotary  kilns,  etc. 

Write  for  particulars,. 

The  Link-Belt  Engineering  Go. 

PHILADELPHIA. 

New  York,  49  Dey  Street. 
Pittsburgh,  Park  Building 
Chicago,  The  Link-Belt  Machinery  Co. 

_ 


/ 


The 

Federal  Clay  Product  Co. 


'  Mineral  City,  Ohio. 


Fire  Brick 

for  all  purposes. 

Prices  will  be  named  or  Catalog  mailed 

on  request. 


JUST  OUT 


OUR  CATALOGUE  NO.  13N 

Describing  and  Illustrating 

KAILS 

Track.  Frogs,  Turntables,  Switches,  Crossings,  etc., 
of  all  gauges,  weights  and  capacities. 

CAKS 

Mine.  Ore,  Coal,  Coke,  Concrete,  etc.  CARS  FOR 
BRICKYARDS  and  for  all  ceramic  purposes.  Made 
of  steel  or  wood,  all  sizes,  gauges,  capacities  and 
weights. 

CONTAINS 

Tables  and  information  of  great  value  to  Superin¬ 
tendents  of  Brick  Plants,  Quarries,  Mines,  Shops, 
and  all  other  industrial  establishments. 

SENT  UPON  REQUEST. 

68  Broad  St. 

RAILROAD  SPECIALISTS  f  k\m  AU  INDUSTRIES.  ]Sjcw 

fcdRNST  WIGN6Rv  works, 

•  COMPANY-  Youngstown. 

Ohio. 


UNDEVELOPED  DEPOSITS. 


KAOLIN  —  Pure  white,  and  free  from 
grit. 

OCHER — Red,  Rrown  and  Yellow,  of  su¬ 
perior  grades  and  quality. 

SILICA  SAND — 98%  pure. 

INFUSORIAL  EARTH — Of  very  superior 
quality. 

UMBER,  SIENNA  —  Of  good  grade  and 
free  from  impurities. 

These  deposits  are  located  advantage¬ 
ously  for  working,  reaching  the  principal 
markets,  with  cheap  rates  and  best  of 
transportation  facilities.  They  can  be 
purchased  cheaply  and  on  easy  terms. 
For  additional  information  write 


J.  W.  WHYTE, 

^Railway,  PORTSMOUTH,  VA. 

Ask  for  a  copy  of 

“Seaboard  Magazine  of  Opportunities”-^it’s  free. 


lDdepeniieiit  am  suspend  mullets 

the  distinguishing  nnV  DARIQ 
feature  of  our  UllI  iHIlOi 


Other  valuable  features  which  our  catalogue 
fully  describes. 


EAGLE  IRON  WORKS, 
Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

THE  BOSS  SYSTEM 

OF  BURNING  BRICK. 


A  Testimonial  Letter  From 
.  One  of  Our  Customers. 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Nov.  n,  1904, 

Mr.  John  C.  Boss,  Elkhart,  Inch 

Dear  Sir — In  reply  to  your  letter  for  testimonials  as 
to  the  BOSS  SYSTEM  of  burning  brick  we  are  pleased 
to  state  that  we  have  used  your  system  of  burning  for 
the  past  two  years  and  find  it  a  much  cheaper  way  of 
burning  brick  than  the  old  way;  that  is,  with  wood  and 
grates.  Now  we  use  the  cheapest  grade  of  soft  coal  that 
we  can  buy  (and  that  is  screenings )  and  with  good  results. 

Yours  truly, 

M.  DAVELAAR  &  SON. 


Catalogue  descriptive  of  the  BOSS  METHOD,  containing  tes¬ 
timonial  letters,  to  be  had  for  the  asking. 

JOHN  C.  BOSS, 


THE  STANDARD 
BRICK  MACHINES 

- MANUFACTURED  BY - 

A.  M.  «S  W.  H.  WILES  CO., 

GRASSY  POINT,  ROCKLAND  CO.,  N.Y. 

These  Molding  Machines  have  been  in  constant  use 
for  over  40  years,  and  are  the  original  of  all  machines 
now  made  that  use  a  Pug  Mill  and  Scjaure  Press,  and  are 
the  best  and  most  economical  machines  now  in  use. 

Being  established  here  in  1845,  and  having  made  a 
specialty  of  the  manufacture  of  all  articles  used  in  Brick¬ 
making  since  that  year,  and  constantly  making  improve¬ 
ments,  we  are  now  enabled  to  offer  parties  the  best  and 
cheapest  now  in  use. 

We  have  fitted  up  many  of  the  largest  Brick  Yards 
in  the  United  States,  and  are  prepared  to  furnish  every¬ 
thing  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Brick  in  any  part  of 
the  country.  Correspondence  solicited. 

Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 


New  YorK  Blower  Co.’s 

Waste  Heat  Dryers 

Are  Money-Savers. 

We  utilize  up-draft  or  down-draft  kilns. 
We  rebuild  any  old  drier  (steam  or  fur¬ 
nace.)  Write  for  our  catalogue,  No.  54 


The  New  York  Blower  Co., 

•  Office : 

Factory :  CHICAGO, 

BUCYRUS,  OHIO.  25th  Place  and  Stewart  Ave. 


Office :  Room  405  Monger  Block. 


ELKHART,  IND. 
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Willard  D.  Richardson,  A.  M. 

High  St.  and  11th  Ave.,  Golumbus,  Ohio 

Member  and  Ex-President  of  National  Brick  Manufacturers’ 

Association  of  the  United  States. 

Member  of  American  Ceramic  Society. 

Member  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials. 

BRICKWORKS  ENGINEER 

Expert  service  in  exploiting-  and  testing  clay  deposits,  designing  and  construct¬ 
ing  brick  plants,  driers  and  kilns,  and  correcting  faults  of  manufacture. 

Engagements  for  special  service,  or  by  the  year,  upon  reasonable  terms. 

Manufacturer  and  manufacturers’  agent  of  testing  and  controlling  apparatus  for 
clayworkers. 

Scientific  drying  and  burning  of  clay  products.  Driers  and  kilns  adapted  to 
every  condition.  Utilization  of  waste  heat  a  specialty. 

Pamphlets  “ Brickworks  Engineering,99  24  pages,  and. 
(( Brick  Kilns,99  32  pages,  sent  free  to  all  who  are  interested. 


The  EUDALY  DRAFT  KILNS. 


STEAM  and  AIR  BLOWER  and  HOT  AIR  DRYING  SYSTEM. 


These  kilns  are  built  round  or  square  and  of  any  size  to  suit  the  kind  oi  wares,  and  daily  capacity  oi  the  plant. 
Burns  uniform  and  all  hard.  Economical  in  construction  and  operation. 

The  Eudaly  Combination  Furnace  burns  any  kind  of  fuel.  This  is  the  best  furnace  known  for  burning  wood, 
coal,  slack  coal  or  wood  and  coal  combined. 

The  Eudaly  Adjustable  Steam  and  Air  Blower  is  something  new  and  is  especially  adapted  to  the  burning  or 
culm  or  coal  dust  economically. 

The  Eudaly  System  of  utilizing  the  waste  heat  from  cooling  kilns  is  one  of  the  greatest  fuel  savers  known. 

\A/.  A.  EUDALY,  509  jodhsioq  Bitg.  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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S«tteiflM  co. 

_  PATENT^!?  H^fStSEO 


BRAUN’S  COMBINATION  KILN. 

(PATENTED.) 

For  testing 

Clay,  BricK,  Earthenware 

and  other 

Ceramic  Products 

operated  with  a 

Cary  Hydrocarbon  Burner, 

which  produces  the  hottest  flame 
obtainable  with  liquid  fuel. 

Easily  operated  at  small  expense. 
Results  obtained  can  be  duplicated 
at  any  time. 

Write  for  descriptive  matter — free 
for  the  asking. 


THE  YOUNGREN  CONTINUOUS  KILN. 


Office  of 

TIFFANY  ENAMELED  BRICK  COMPANY, 

Awarded  Grand  Prize 
Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition. 

Momence,  Ill.,  April  12,  1905. 

P.  L.  Youngren,  Esq.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. : 

Dear  Sir — Replying  to  your  favor  of  the  10th  inst.,  we  take  pleasure  in  testifying  to 
the  merits  of  the  “Youngren  Continuous  Kiln”  (12  chambers)  which  we  are  now  using, 
and  have  been  using  since  July  6,  1903.  With  it  we  are  able  to  burn  our  biscuit  brick  with 
a  large  saving  of  fuel,  using  one  twenty-ton  car  of  coal  where  we  formerly  used  three  ior 

the  same  quantity  of  brick.  .  ,.  ,  ,  .  , 

Our  biscuit  brick  are  carried  to  a  temperature  higher  than  the  ordinary  pressed  brick, 
and  there  is  no  trouble  either  in  obtaining  any  degree  of  heat  required,  and  it  is  easy  to 
control  and  keep  even  temperature  throughout  the  kiln.  Either  an  oxidizing  or  reducing 
fire  can  be  had,  and  the  heat  thrown  into  any  part  of  the  kiln  desired. 

Wishing  you  continued  success,  and  with  kindest  regards  from  all  here,  we  are 
Very  truly  yours,  TIFFANY  ENAMELED  BRICK  CO. 

J.  Van  Inwagen,  Jr.,  Vice-President. 


The  only  continuous  kiln  adapted  to  the  burning  of  high  grade  brick.  No  coal  put  on 
the  brick  The  coal  is  converted  into  gas  before  entering  the  kiln  resulting  in  uniform  an. I 
clean  burns.  Absolute  control  of  the  heat.  No  experiment.  Write  for  further  mforma- 
tion  to 
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®»f  NATIONAL-  BRICK  DRYER 


Dry  Your  Brick  With  Bxhaust  Steam  and  Save  Money • 


STEEL  FOUNDATION  and 
STEEL  ROOF  SUPPORTS 


Barboursville,  W.  Va.,  December  20,  1904. 

Gentlemen  : 

We  are  operating  your  Dryer  with  EXHAUST  STEAM  and  turning 
out  more  brick  than  the  guarantee  calls  for.  We  are  highly  pleased  in 
all  respects.  THE  GUY  AN  VALLEY  BRICK  CO. 


The  National  Patented 


Eliminate  All  Woodwork 
Below  the  Ceiling  Line. 


THE  NATIONAL  DRIER  AND  CARS  are  Endorsed  by  Representative  Brickmakers  Throughout  the  Country. 
Write  for  descriptive  catalogue.  A  postal  will  bring  it. 


The 


National  Dry  Kiln 


Company, 


C.  H.  BEALE,  Southern  Manager,  Montgomery,  Ala. 
TATUM  &  BOWEN,  Pacific  Coast  Agents,  Seattle,  Wash., 
Portland,  Ore.,  and  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


1118  East  Maryland  St., 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


BARRON  DRYER  COMPANY, 

Temple  Court  Building,  225  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Barron’s  Tender  Clay 
Chicago  Iron  Clad 


D^VE^S 


Equipped  with  newest  and  most  practical  appliances  for  economy  and  perfect 
work.  Always  successfully  applied  to  meet  the  needs  of  different  clays  and  clay 
products. 
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Dry  Pans 
Wet  Pans 
Elevators 


NO.  1  AUGER  BRICK  MACHINE. 

Automatic  Tables  Pug  Mills 

Hand  Tables  Drier  Cars 

Represses  Disintegrators 

Send  for  Our  NeW  Catalog. 
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The  Bonnot  Company,  Canton,  O. 
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Auger  Machine. 


Combination  Machine. 


UP-TO-DATE  JTACHINERY 


For  making  all  kinds  of  Brick — 
Dry  Pressed,  Wire  Cut,  Sand  Moulded. 

BRICKYARD  SPECIALTIES 
LABOR-SAVING  DEVICES 
FULL  LINE  OF  SUPPLIES 

Send  for  Catalogue. 


CHICAGO  BRICK  MACHINERY  CO., 
Great  Nortnem  Bldg.,  Ho.  77  Jackson  Bivd.,  CHICAGO,  ill. 


•  9  "  ^  ***  • 

(g)  1904  Model  Berg  Press. 
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STEDMANS  SSBT 

SHAKER  SCREEN. 

A  GOOD  Screen  for  properly  screening  to  any  degree  of  fineness  a  great 
**  variety  of  materials,  and  especially  clay,  is  a  long  felt  want.  Our  Incline 
Agitating  Shaker  Screen  meets  the  requirements  of  the  trade  in  the  most  successful 
manner  possible. 

In  this  screen  we  have  one  of  large  capacity  for  small  floor  space  and  one  that 
will  screen  fine  without  clogging,  as  the  agitating  device  we  have  underneath 
the  screen  wire  prevents  any  clogging  of  the  screen  holes  when  screening  clay  or 
any  other  material  in  a  dry  or  semi-dry  condition.  The  screen  will  run  with 
little  power  and  without  any  shake  or  jar  to  the  building,  as  the  moving  parts 
are  well  balanced  by  a  n  adjustable  counter-weight  within  the  rim  of  the  balance 
or  fly  wheel 


Stedman's  Improved  Disintegrator 
and  Pulverizer  for  Clays. 

For  Thoroughly 
Pulverizing  Clay  in  a 
Dry,  Semi-Dry  or 
Damp  Condition. 

Its  construction  is  such  that  it  will  not  clog  in  pulverizing  damp  clay,  and  the 
journal  bearings  are  constructed  dust  proof. 

Write  for  catalogue,  giving  full  description,  references  and  testimonials. 


S ted  man  Foundry  &  Machine  Works, 

AURORA,  INDIANA. 


Handle  Your  Clay 
With  One  Man  and 


He  He*  Steam  SQovel. 


Type  No.  0— Ohio  Brick  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


Especially  adapted  for  brickyard  require¬ 
ments.  The  shovel  operates  in  a  complete 
circle,  enabling  material  to  be  delivered  at 
side  or  in  rear  at  will.  The  Dipper  is  hung 
from  a  horizontally  moving  carriage  and  can 
be  adjusted  to  cut  to  any  desired  level. 


Only  One  Operator  Required. 

Wire  Cables  used  instead  of  Chains. 
Strictly  First-Class  in  every  Detail. 


Made  in  four  sizes. 

Mounted  on  Car  Wheels 

or  Traction  Wheels. 


Economical  for  brickyards  30,000  to  40,000  daily  capacity.  Operated  by  one  man  for  outputs  up  to  125,000  brick  per  day. 

WRITE.  US  FOR  CATALOGUES  OR  INFORMATION. 

IHE  THEW  AUTOMATIC  SHOVEL  CO.,  L8&ftN 
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MODEL  “20”  TRACTION  SHOVEL,  1^-YARD  DIPPER. 

If  your  capacity  is  25,000  brick  per  day,  or  over,  you  ought  to  be  interested  in  the  Steam  Shovel 
proposition.  We  build*  machines  from  20  to  95  tons  in  weight,  having  dipper  capacities  of  3/  to  5  cubic  yards 
Wehave  over  100  Shovels  to-day  in  Brick  Yard  Service,  and  do  not  believe  that  the  shale  or  clay  bank  exis  s 
that  cannot  be  successfully  handled  by  them.  Will  you  give  us  an  opportunity  to  figure  with  you  . 


The  Marion  Steam  Shovel  Co. 


EORUE  W.  BARNHART,  Western  Mgr., 
No.  4  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


MARION,  OHIO. 


F.  H.  HOPKINS  <fe  CO.,  Agents, 
Montreal,  P.  Q,. 


Jeffrey  Cylinder  Dryers 


For 

SAND,  LIME,,  CEMENT 
and 

BRICK  PLANTS. 


Operated  with  Internal 
Steam  Pipes. 


Correspondence  solicited. 


Catalogues  free  on  Elevating=Con= 

veying=Screening=Crushing=Drilling  Ma=> 

chinery. 


THE  JEFFREY  MFG.  CO.,  Columbus,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 

New  York  =  Chicago  =  Pittsburg  =  Denver  =  Knoxville  =  Charleston,  W.  Va. 
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TPl-ftn  DOXTre  HORIZONTAL 

1  I  1 1  r  U  1  1  ^  Brick  flachines 


Well  built  of  good  material. 

H  ave  the  largest  tempering  capacity. 

Make  a  brick  having  clean,  shatfp 
corners  and  smooth  surfaces. 

Simple  in  construction,  strong  and  dur¬ 
able. 


Disintegrators 

having  chilled  rolls,  ring  oiling 
bearings  and  adjustable  steel 
cutting  bars  made  in  any  size 
required,  single  or  compound. 


Sanders 

which  do  the  work  perfectly, 
with  no  wear  on  moulds;  they 
have  no  light,  complicated 
parts  to  wear  or  break. 


We  manufacture  a  complete  line  of  Brickyard  Supplies,  Clay  Cars, 
Winding  Drums,  Pug  Mills,  Trucks,  Barrows  and  Moulds. 

Write  for  our  new  Catalog. 


G.  Sc  A.  POTTS  Sc  GO., 


Indianapolis, 


Incl. 


Mention  the  Clay-Worker. 
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EXPLANATION. 


The  following  letter  requires  some  explanation  to  be  thoroughly  un¬ 
derstood,  as  follows:  The  Indiana  Brick  Co.,  of  Anderson,  Ind.,  operate 
a  two-machine  brick  plant.  About  one  year  ago  they  were  persuaded  by 
one  of  our  competitors  to  put  their  machine  alongside  of  the  Potts,  they 
o-iving  a  strong  guarantee  that  it  should  go  more  and  bettei  woik  than 
was  being  done  by  the  Potts  machine. 

SHE  FOLLOWING  LETTEK.  SHOWS 

THE  RESULT. 

INDIANA  BRICK  CO. 

Manufacturers  of 

Red  Brick,  Paving;,  Building;,  Sewer,  etc. 

Anderson,  Ind.,  April  17,  1905. 

C.  &  A.  Potts  &  Co., 

Indianapolis,  Ind.: 

Gentlemen— We  have  both  of  your  mills  running;  now  and 
making  75,000  (capacity  of  dryer)  good,  clean,  square  brick  every 

day.  The  old  H - is  sitting  outside  of  the  building.  At  any 

time  now  that  you  want  to  send  anyone  up,  you  can  show  them 
two  Potts  machines  in  operation.  Very  truly  yours, 

INDIANA  BRICK  CO. 

MORAL — Don’t  follow  in  the  steps  of  the  Indiana  Brick  Co. 
and  be  lead  astray  by  the  claim  of  our  competitors  that  their  machine  is 
just  as  good  as  the  Potts.  It  is  expensive,  and  there  is  no  such  machine 
on  the  market  today.  The  Potts  Horizontal  IVIachine  is  the  best,  and  has 
no  equal.  Write  for  catalogue  and  prices. 

C.  Sc  A.  POTTS  Sc  GO., 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Mention  the  CLAY-WORKER 
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OVER 

225 

"Monarch” 
Brick 
Machines 
in  use. 


OVER 

500 

"Quaker” 
Machines 
in  use. 


WRITE 
to  us 
regarding 
Disinte¬ 
grators, 
Pug  Mills, 
Mould 
Sanders, 
Sand  Dryers, 
Smooth-roll 
Crushers, 
Moulds, 
Barrows, 
Trucks, 
Winding 
Drums, 
Dump  Carts, 
Elevators, 
Dump  Tables 
and  all 
kinds  of 
Kiln 

Castings. 


WELLINGTON, 

Send  for  Catalogue.  OHIO. 


The  “Big  No.  6”  “Monarch”  BricK  Machine 


m^k>  3-HEz  C/J'rit/— 
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Arnold=Creager  Co.’s 

s.  s.  s. 

Brick  riachine.  , 


SIMPLE 

STRONG 

AND 

SUCCESSFUL. 


If  you  are  looking  for  the  machine  that  has  the  most  good  qualities,  please  investigate  this 

one  It  has  all  the  desirable  features  found  in  any  horizontal  soft  mud  steel  and  iron  machine,  price  in= 
you  can  see  for  yourself — one  pair  Gears,  one  Countershaft,  with  friction  clutch,  Inside  Press,  Auto¬ 
matic  Mould  Relief,  Drop  Table.  All  parts  easily  accessible. 


A  complete  line  of  Soft  Mud  BricK  Machinery,  Pug  Mills,  Disinte= 
grators,  Winding  Drums,  Clay  Cars,  etc. 


Roller  Bearing  Brick  Barrow, 


PERFECTION  MOULDS. 


[Patented  Jan.  28,  1«02.] 


Good  Assortment  of  Barrows  and  Trucks,  including  our  Spring  Brick 
Wagon,  either  wood  or  steel. 

A  full  line  of  high-grade  brick  and  tile  yard  supplies. 


No  more  bother  with  vents. 

Makes  first-class  brick. 

Does  what  brickmakers  have  been  looking  for  for 
years. 

Have  been  tried  and  found  successful. 

Get  our  catalog  and  prices  before  you  buy. 


THE  ARNOLD-CREAG ER  CO., 

New  London  and  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


Cable  Address,  “Automatic.” 
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CLAY 

WORKING 


UP=TO=DATE 

- SYSTEM - 

BRICK  DRYER 


MARTIN’S  STYLE  “A 
For  Fire  Brick 


MARTIN’S  STYLE  “B 
For  Stock  Brick 


BARROWS 

ELEVATORS  —  CONVEYORS 


TRUCKS 


ROCK  CRUSHERS  —  SCREENS 
DISINTEGRATORS 


MARTIN’S  ANIMAL  POWER 
BRICK  MACHINE. 


WE  FURNISH 

EVERYTHING  A 
BRICKMAKER  NEEDS 


BOARD  DELIVERY  CUTTING  TABLE 


NO.  1  AUGER  MACHINE 


Our  Line  is  Strictly 
Down-to-Date 
And  Fully  Guaranteed 


Photographs  and  Plans 
for  Rebuilding 
Sent  free. 


DRY  OR  WET  PANS. 


Our  Complete  Catalog 


DRYER  CARS 


PUG  MILLS 


CLAYWORKING  ENGINEERS 

Lancaster,  Pa.,  U.  S. 


fej&L  ■  *> 

Alpfc'ia 

&&&  C£j-rt 
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Hercules 


CAPACITY,  40,000  TO  50,000  IN  10  HOURS 


The  Best 
Machines  and 
Supplies 
in  the 

United  States. 

Standard 
Brick  Machines, 
Sanders, 
Hoists, 
Dump  Cars, 
Belt  Elevators, 
Clay  Conveyors, 
Dryer  Cars, 
Sand  Dryers, 


Pug-Mills, 
Dump  Tables, 
Barrows, 
Brick  Wagons, 
Dump  Carts, 
Molds  a 
Specialty 
(any  desired 
shape. ) 

In  fact, 
Everything 
in  the 

Way  of  Supplies, 


New  Plant  of  the  Horton  Mfg.  Co.,  at  Painesville,  Ohio, 


Brick  Plants  equipped  with  our  Steam  Dryer,  with  Self-Regulating-  De¬ 
vice  save  the  operator  money.  We  are  prepared  to  install  machinery  and 
other  necessaries  for  brickyards  in  the  shortest  possible  time,  and  our  prices 
are  right.  Let  us  hear  of  your  wants. 


The  Horton  JVIanufaeturtng  Company 

Painesville,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


Mention  the  Clay-Worker. 
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“Endurance  the  Crowning  Quality”  of  the 
New  Haven  Brick  Machines. 

The  “New  Vertical”  Brick  Machine  is  the  Most  Substantial  Upright  Soft  Clay 
Brick  Machine  in  the  World.  It  has  vertical  pugging  chamber  and  direct  vertical 
press,  embodying  ideas  developed  by  years  of  experience.  It  will  outwear  and  out¬ 
last  the  lighter  and  cheaper  built  machines,  and  at  the  same  time  do  better  work. 


“New  Haven”  Vertical  Brick  Machine. 

The  weight  of  the  New  Vertical  Machine  is  12,300  pounds,  and  its  capacity  is 
only  limited  to  the  facilities  for  handling  the  brick  as  they  come  from  the  machine. 
It  is  adapted  to  work  any  clay  and  is  suitable  for  any  yard,  either  large  or  small,  that 
uses  steam  for  motive  power.  The  brick  made  with  it  are  solid  and  square,  having 
smooth  surfaces  and  sharp  corners.  For  Quality  and  Quantity  of  production,  we 
challenge  comparison  with  any  machine  built. 


The  EASTERN  MACHINERY  CO., 

HAVEN.  CONN. 

«  7 
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SAND=LIME,  BRICK  PRESS. 


Our  Model  “C”  Press  here  shown  is  a  most  massive  machine  and  will  be  found  superior 
for  Sand- Lime  Brick.  It  is  an  excellent  sample  of  the  superiority  of  our  entire  line  of  Pressing 
machinery.  The  design  is  superior,  the  construction  is  most  careful,  and  the  workmanship 
the  best.  It  has  heavy  shrouded  gearing,  large  steel  shafting,  massive  side  frame,  joints 
carefully  made  and  fitted,  adjustable  mold  feed  and  pressure,  and  many  other  excellent 
features.  It  is  especially  qualified  for  the  production  of  high  grade  Sand  Lime  Brick.  Our 
other  models  of  Dry  Presses  are  equally  superior  in  their  respective  classes.  We  build  Dry 
Press,  Stiff  Mud,  Soft  Mud  and  Sand-Lime  Brick  Machinery,  Pottery,  Cement  and  Sewer 
Pipe  Machinery,  Waste  Heat,  Steam  and  other  Dryers.  In  fact,  every  machine  and  appli¬ 
ance  needed  in  making  clay  products. 


Write  today  for  new  catalogue  now  in  press. 
Please  mention  Catalogue  “X.” 


The  American  Clay  Machinery  Co., 
Bucyrus,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 
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AUGER  BRICK  MACHINES. 


Our  No.  43  Auger  Machine  is  built  very  strong  for  heavy  work.  It  has  steel  pinions,  heavy  gearing, 
steel  shafting,  hard  iron  auger  and  knives,  hinged  front  and  break  pin,  self-contained  frame,  bearings  long, 
ample  thrust  bearing,  heavy  reinforced  flanges  and  large  oil  chambers,  all  mounted  on  steel  “I”  beams. 

This  is  one  of  many  excellent  Auger  machines  we  build,  all  equally  good  in  their  class.  We  also  build 
Dry  Press,  Soft  Mud  and  Sand-Lime  Brick  Machinery,  Sewer  Pipe,  Pottery  and  Cement  Machinery,  Dryers 
and  appliances.  Write  for  new  catalogue  “X.” 

The  American  Clay  Machinery  Co.,  Bucyrus,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 
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It’s  a  Question  of  Fuel. 


The  problem  of  drying  your  brick  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  fuel  and  clay  quality.  If  your  clay  will 
stand  a  high  temperature  you  can  successfully 
use  the  waste  heat  from  your  cooling  kilns  and 
eliminate  a  big  expense.  If  your  clay  is  tender 
we  will  dry  it  by  some  other  process.  While  we 
are  the  leading  Waste  Ileat  Dryer  manufactur¬ 
ers,  we  also  build  other  dryers,  both  steam  and 
hot  air,  in  order  that  we  may  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  of  every  clay  and  every  condition.  We 
therefore  sell  you  what  you  need  and  each  cus¬ 
tomer  is  a  satisfied  buyer  rather  than  a  victim  of 
our  ability  as  salesmen.  Det  us  figure  on  your 
dryer  problem.  Our  experts  will  submit  a  plan 
for  your  approval.  We  also  build  machinery  for 
making  clay  products  by  all  processes.  Write 
for  new  catalogue  “X.” 


THE  AMERICAN  CLAY  MACHINERY  CO., 

Bucyrus,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


£Sgyg>  THE:  C£>-ri  WO&.X.ET. 
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New  Dry  Car  Line. 


We  have  just  brought  out  an  entire  new  line  of  Steel 
Dry  Cars  and  a  new  line  of  Cast  Iron  Cars.  We  are 
completing  a  new  factory  annex  50x80  feet  in  size.  The 
factory  is  being  perfectly  equipped  with  modern  labor 
saving  machinery  to  make  the  best  output  possible  at  a 
minimum  of  cost.  This,  with  our  present  facilities, 
gives  us  the  largest  car  factory  in  the  country  and  in¬ 
sures  prompt  shipment.  We  build  Dryer  cars  in  steel 
or  cast  iron.  Dump  Cars.  Wagons  Trucks.  Barrows, 
Transfer  Cars,  Turntables  and  all  other  appliances  used 
in  a  modern  factory  for  the  manufacture  of  Clay 
Products. 

In  addition  to  every  class  of  Clay  working  Machinery, 
we  build  Waste  Heat,  Steam,  Hot  Air  and  Furnace 
Dryers. 

Write  for  particulars.  We’ll  figure 
on  what  you  need  and  submit  a  plan 


Write  for  new  catalogue  •‘X.’’ 


THE.  AMERICAN  CLAY  MACHINERY  CO., 

Bucyrus,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


36=Inch  Style  “F’ 
Sewer  Pipe  Press 
With  Steel  Frame. 


Sewer 

Pipe 

Machinery. 


In  Sewer  Pipe  Machinery 
and  appliances  we  build  a 
complete  line  backed  by  exten¬ 
sive  experience  and  built  on 
lines  of  quality.  In  both  struc¬ 
tural  steel  and  wood  frame  ma¬ 
chines  we  are  able  to  meet  the 
exact  needs  of  the  manufac¬ 
turer.  Our  lattice  steel  frame 
has  won  general  approval. 
These  presses  are  built  to  per¬ 
form  satisfactorily.  They  em¬ 
body  the  best  engine  practice 
in  construction,  with  a  high 
factor  of  safety.  In  appliances 
we  build  cutting  tables,  trucks, 
rounders,  turners,  cars,  wag¬ 
ons  and  other  necessities. 

Write  for  particulars  on 
this  or  any  other  line  of  clay¬ 
working  machinery  or  appli¬ 
ances. 

Write  for  catalogue  “X,” 
now  in  press. 


THE.  AMERICAN  CLAY  MACHINERY  CO., 

Bucyrus,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 
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Soft  Mud  or  Sand  Mold 
Brick  Machinery. 


We  manufacture  a  full  line  of  soft  mud  brick  machinery  and  appli¬ 
ances,  molds,  mold  sander,  conveyors,  barrows,  trucks,  crushers,  dis¬ 
integrators.  etc.  The  size  and  capacity  of  these  machines  range  from 
1,000  to  4,000  brick  per  hour.  We  are  prepared  to  fill  your  require¬ 
ments  and  furnish  a  machine  of  a  capacity  suitable  for  your  needs. 

Our  Eagle  Horsepower  Brick  Machine  has  a  capacity  of  10,000  to 
15,000  bricks  per  day.  Our  Eagle  Steampower  Brick  Machine  has  a 
capacity  of  15,000  to  20,000  bricks  per  day.  Our  all  iron 
Upright  Stock  Brick  Machine  and  Pug  Mill  has  an  easy 
capacity  of  30,000  to  40.000  bricks  per  day.  These  ma¬ 
chines  have  been  in  constant  use  for  more  than  fifteen 
years  and  have  given  universal  satisfaction.  The  Up¬ 
right  Stock  Brick  Machine  contains  many  features  not 
found  in  any  other  machine  of  this  kind. 

IT  WILL  PAY  YOU  TO  INVESTIGATE. 

THESE  SPECIAL  FEATURES. 


Our  Champion  Mold  Sander  is  guarantee  d  to  prop¬ 
erly  sand  the  molds.  Our  molds  are  strictly  first  class 
Our  wheelbarrows,  trucks,  conveyors,  etc. ,  are  well  de¬ 
signed  and  made  of  the  best  quality  of  material. 

We  are  prepared  to  furnish  a  complete  equipment 
for  a  modern  soft  mud  brick  plant  and  guarantee  it  to 
be  all  that  we  claim  for  it,  as  it  will  be  supplied  com¬ 
plete  from  our  own  factory. 

We  also  build  a  full  line  of  Dry  Press,  Stiff  Mud  and 
Sand-Lime  Machinery,  also  Sewer  Pipe,  Drain  Tile  and 
Pottery  machinery.  Write  today  for  full  particulars. 
No  matter  what  you  require  we  can  supply  it,  furnished 
from  our  own  factory,  branded  with  our  trade  mark 
and  covered  by  our  guarantee. 


THE  AMERICAN  CLAY  MACHINER  Y  CO., 

Bucyrus,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


Sand=Lime  Brick  Machinery. 


Hardening  Cylinder  for  Drying  and  Hardening  Sand-Lime  Brick,  Showing  Cars  in  Position. 

Our  Sand-Lime  Brick  Machinery  is  at  least  a  little  better  than  any  other.  We  have  testimonials  to  show  it.  We  build 
it  all  in  our  own  factory  and  are  sure  of  its  quality.  We  are  the  only  firm  doing  this.  We  will  design  and  equip  your  entire 
plant  or  will  sell  you  parts  of  your  equipment.  Our  catalog  describing  and  illustrating  our  full  line  will  be  sent  upon  request. 

We  also  build  a  full  line  of  machinery  and  appliances  for  making  Clay  Products.  Cement  and  Pottery,  Dryers  and  Dryer 
Apparatus.  Everything  we  sell  we  make.  We  therefore  know  its  quality  to  be  right. 

THE  AMERICAN  CLAY  MACHINERY  CO., 
Willoughby,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 
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Office  of 

MT.  OLIVE  BRICK  COMPANY, 

Manufacturers  of 

Building  and  Paving  Brick. 

Daily' Capacity,  30,000. 

Mt.  Olive,  Miss.,  April  10,  1905. 

Success  Brick  Machinery  Co.,  Memphis,  Tenn.: 

Gentlemen — In  reply  to  your  inquiry  of  3d  inst.  as  to  how  our  No.  4  Brick  Machine 
and  Perfection  Cutter  is  working,  we  take  pleasure  in  saying  that  it  is  all  you  recommend 
it  to  be,  and  from  the  day  we  started  it.  until  now  it  is  giving  perfect  satisfaction.  We  ap¬ 
preciate  it  more  fully  for  the  fact  we  were  inexperienced  when  we  started  out  and  bought 
a  machine  that  we  consider  now  perfectly  worthless  and  a  continual  expense.  We  would 
not  give  our  No.  4  Machine  for  any  machine  we  know,  for  it  makes  brick  perfect,  good 
and  fast. 

Now  as  to  the  Cutter,  we  can’t  say  enough  for  it.  It  is  indeed  perfect ;  works  like  a 
charm,  and  is  always  ready  for  duty,  and  cuts  the  brick  square.  In  fact,  we  don’t  see  any 
room  for  improvement.  It  has  never  given  us  a  moment’s  trouble. 

We  would  be  glad  to  have  you  send  anyone  here,  or  have  them  write  us,  that  con¬ 
templates  buying  a  machine,  and  we  will  take  pleasure  in  showing  them  the  machine  in 
operation.  We  would  like  to  see  everybody  have  a  good  machine,  one  that  is  not  always 
broken  down.  Yours,  etc.,  MT.  OLIVE  BRICK  CO. 


The  above  is  a  sample  of  numerous  letters  received  from  our  customers.  Why  not 
install  SUCCESS  Machinery  and  be  a  successful  brickmaker  ? 

Our  line  consists  of  five  sizes  in  stiff-mud  machines,  four  sizes  soft-mud  and  two  sizes 
dry-press,  including-  full  and  complete  line  of  preparatory  machinery  for  any  size  or  style 
of  machine  selected.  Please  do  not  forget  R.EID’S  SUCCESS  BRICK  CARS, 
they  are  truly  successes  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  and  recognized  by  all  as  being  the 
most  perfect  brick  cars  in  the  world. 


Success  BricK  Machinery  Compare- 

Corner  Georgia  and  Tennessee  Streets, 

MEMPHIS,  TENN. 


Cable  Address:  “Success,”  Memphis,  Tenn.,  U.  S.  A. 
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There  Is  Merit  In  It. 


1 


Merit  in  the  design,  demonstrated  by  50  years’  suc= 
cessful  use.  Merit  in  the  construction  resulting  from  a 
good  shop  well  conducted.  Merit  in  all  the  details  of  ma= 
terial  and  workmanship,  and  merit  in  the  service  it  gives. 


The  Brewer  No.  10A 


is  a  brand  spanking  new  pattern  of  an  old,  time=tried  and 
true  drain  tile,  brick  and  hollow  block  machine.  Its  pres= 
ent  condition  is  right  down  to  the  very  minute  of  modern 
ideas  in  clay  working  machinery  building,  and  if  you’re 
looking  for  anything  better  you  may  as  well  give  it  up. 
You  can’t  find  it.  If  interested  write  for  complete  de= 
scription  and  specifications. 


H.  BREWER  <S  CO 


TECUMSEH, 
•  MICHIGAN. 
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Are  You  Satisfied  With  Your  Product? 


The 


Wallace  nig.  Co. 

FRANKFORT,  IND.,  U.  S.  A. 


If  not,  install  the  WONDER.;  it  works  clays  where 
other  machines  fail. 


WONDER  BRICK  MACHINE. 

CORRECT  PRINCIPLE  ( 

GOOD  MATERIAL  Constitutes  the  Wonder. 

WORKMANSHIP  ( 

We  guarantee  results. 


WONDER  SEMI-AUTOMATIC 
SIDE-CUT  BRICK  CUTTER. 


Mention  the  Clay-Worker. 
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The  J.  D.  Fate  Co. 


Plymouth,  Richland  Co.,  Ohio. 


... 


“IMPERIAL.” 

This  is  the  Imperial  size  Combined  Machine,  and  in  the  cut  of  this  machine  we  have  left  off  the  gear  cover  so  as  to  show 
the  bridge  and  boxing  in  which  the  rear  end  of  the  pug  shafts  run  and  by  which  these  shafts  are  supported,  giving  additional 
strength  and  making  them  more  rigid.  This  we  consider  one  of  the  most  valuable  features  of  the  machine. 

This  machine  is  arranged  for  making  drain  tile,  and  has  a  vertical  attachment  for  large  tile.  Weight  of  machine,  12,000 
pounds  ;  capacity,  30,000  to  50,000  brick  per  day. 

Our  “Premier”  Machine  is  built  on  the  same  lines  as  the  “Imperial,”  except  larger  and  heavier.  It  has  a  capacity  of  from 
60,000  to  100,000  brick  per  day  and  weighs  20,000  pounds. 


“HUMMER.” 


This  was  the  first  of  our  Combined  Machines  and  has  proven  its  worth  on  many  a  hard  fought  field.  It  is  made  better  now 
than  ever  before,  and  the  man  who  wants  a  medium  capacity  machine  will  make  no  mistake  in  buying  it.  Weight,  7,000 
pounds  ;  capacity,  25,000  to  30,000  brick  per  day. 


Mention  the  Clay-Worker. 
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THE  BICKERSTAFF  BRICK  COMPANY. 

Manufacturers  of 

Plain,  Ornamental  and  Pressed  Brick. 

Columbus,  Ga.,  April  i,  1905. 

Messrs.  J.  C.  Steele  &  Sons,  Statesville,  N.  C.: 

Gentlemen  — We  enclose  herewith  settlement  for  the  brick  machine.  We  take 
pleasure  in  stating  that  the  machine  is  “O.  K.”  in  every  respect  and  runs  as  easily  as  a 
sewing  machine.  It  makes  many  brick  and  good  brick.  Need  we  add  that  we  are 
thorouehlv  pleased.  Wishing  you  the  SUCCESS  that  your  machine  so  richly  deserves, 

we  are  '  Very  trul>T> 

BICKERSTAFF  BRICK  COMPANY, 

By  A.  H.  Bickerstaff. 

(This  company  is  using  our  No.  5  Brick  Machine  with  Continuous  Rotary  Automatic 
End  Cutting  Table. ) 


The  STEELE  Mo.  5  MACHINE 


WRITE.  FOR  NEW  CATALOGUE.  No.  8  AND  BOOKLET  “RECENT  RESULTS.” 


J.  C.  STEELE  &  SONS 

STATESVILLE,  N.  C. 

SUCCE.SS  BRICK  MACHINERY  CO.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Western  Agents. 


IS  ALL  THAT  A  HIGH  GRADE  BRICK  MACHINE  SHOULD  BE. 


All  the  principal  bearing’s  are  on  the  main  frame,  and  the  outerboard  bearing  is  on 
the  same  foundation.  All  pinions  are  of  steel,  and  the  machine  is  built  for  the  most 
exacting  service  in  the  largest  brick  plants.  In  connection  with  our  CONTINUOUS 
ROTARY  CUTTER  it  makes  a  brick  machine  the  equal,  we  think,  the  superior,  of 
any  on  the  market.  Capacity,  50,000  to  100,000  bricks  per  day.  Weight,  approximately, 
20,000  pounds. 
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= . =  NO  OTHER  _ 

AUTOMATIC  CUTTER 

Is  ‘‘Just  et&  Good"  eis  This. 


ROTATING  AUTOMATIC  CUTTER.  Patented. 


Why  waste  time  and  money  using  Cutters  which  are  frequently  out 
of  order  and  cannot  be  depended  upon  to  do  good  work? 

Why  not  produce  brick  ot  finest  quality  when  it  can  be  done 
with  less  expense? 

A  multitude  of  others  have  found  it  profitable  to  use  this  Apparatus. 
Why  should  you  not  use  it  also? 

You  will  be  satisfied  with  it. 

We  will  prove  this  statement  if  you  will  give  us  opportunity. 


Gallon,  OHfo 


c 


Mention  the  Clay-Worker. 
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Union  Brick  Machines 

With  Pug  Mill  Combined. 


i 


UNION  BRICK  MACHINE  (SPECIAL  SIZE.) 


UNION  BRICK  MACHINE  NO.  I  SIZE. 


We  build  these  Machines  in  five  (5)  sizes. 

Their  reputation  tor  convenience,  economy  and  satisfactory  ser¬ 
vice  generally  is  established  by  their  use  in  scores  of  the  best  Brick  Plants. 


E.  /V\.  FREESE  Sc  CO„ 

Galion,  Ohio. 


Mention  the  Clay-Worker. 
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SAVE  LABOR,  SAVE  EXPENSE 

That  Makes  Profits. 


This  car  is  specially  de¬ 
signed  for  the  drying  of 
soft  mud  brick,  using 
wooden  or  steel  pallets. 
Special  attention  is  called 
to  the  steel  plate  gussets 
trussing  the  lower  ends 
of  the  uprights,  which  is 
much  superior  to  the  cast 
brackets. 


No.  245 A.  Double  Deck  Tunnel  Dryer  Car.  Wooden  Decks. 


FOR  SIZE.S  AND  PRICES,  WRITE 

The  Cleveland  Car  Company, 


The  Best  for  the  Least  Money. 

Our  Complete  Combined  Outfit,  Consisting  of  the  Extra  Heavy  Iron  Quaker 
Brick  Machine,  Spiral  Pug  Mill  and  Mold  Sanding  Machines. 


THIS  OUTFIT  is  intended  for  fire 
brick,  common  brick,  or  street  pav¬ 
ers.  Its  capacity  is  only  limited  by  the 
ability  to  handle  the  product. 

As  will  be  seen,  the  manner  of  gear¬ 
ing  has  been  simplified  to  the  utmost 
extent,  thus  reducing  the  power  re¬ 
quired,  so  that  a  fifteen  to  twenty  horse¬ 
power  engine  will  run  it  with  ease. 
No  line  or  counter  shafting  necessary. 
No  extra  pulleys  or  belting,  and  the 
most  reasonable  in  price. 

I  carry  in  stock  a  full  line  of  first- 
class  brickyard  supplies  at  a  very  rea¬ 
sonable  price. 

J905  CATALOGUE  MAILED  FREE  ON 
APPLICATION. 


JAMES  W.  HENSLEY, 


Successor  to 

S.  K.  FLETCHER 

W.  L.  KIDNEY,  Sales  Agent,  Capetown,  South  Africa. 


Indianapolis,  Ind. 

,J.  L.  NEILSON  &  CO.,  Agent,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba. 


y~H£z 
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OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION 


FOR  SCREENS  OF  ALL  KINDS 


■fffiHARKINGTON»KING  PERFORATING  CO 


PERFORATED  STEEL  FOR  CLAY  SCREENS. 


Samples  or  blue  prints  with  prices  furnished  on  request. 

For  Chute  or  Gravity  Screens,  Shaking  or  Vibrating  Screens,  Revolving  Screens,  Dry  Pan  Screens. 
For  Cleaning  and  Grading  Clay,  Shale,  Sand,  Cement,  Coal,  Stone,  Etc. 

For  Pallets  or  Trays,  Car  Bottoms,  Drying  Floors,  Conveyor  Bottoms,  Separators,  Etc. 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE 
No.  1 14  Liberty  St. 


No.  23!  North  Union  Street, 

CHICAGO,  ILL.,  U.S.  A. 
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The  Boyd  BricK  Press 

Six  =  M old  “  Special.” 


The  Boyd  Brick  Press  “Special’1  has  enormous  strength  and  great  dura¬ 
bility;  it  is  compact;  the  adjustments  are  convenient;  it  operates  quietly 
and  smoothly ;  the  workmanship  and  material  are  of  the  best ;  the  design  in¬ 
genious.  It  is  a  masterpiece,  embodying  the  most  perfect  application  of  sci¬ 
entific  and  mechanical  principles  to  the  art  of  brickmaking. 


Chisholm,  Boyd  White  Company, 

Office  and  WorHs,  57th  and  Wallace  Sts.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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The  Boyd  Brick  Press 

Four=  Mold  “Special.” 


patented 

CHISHOLM  BOYD  &. "WHITE  €0 
Chicago 


WMm 


ym 


■  TtiwM.  V;  feV*  s  i  :i 


THE  BOYD  BRICK 'PRESS  exerts  greater  pressure,  holds  it  longer,  puts  more  clay  into  brick, 
and  makes  stronger  brick  than  any  other  Brick  Press  made.  Especially  adapted  for  working  shales,  and  is 
the  only  successful  machine  for  making  fire  brick. 

ALE  BOYD  PRESSES  are  fitted  with  our  IMPROVED  PATENTED  MOLD  BOX,  the  liners  ot 
which  are  made  of  the  hardest  and  toughest  known  metal,  which  can  be  reground  at  low  cost  when  worn. 
The  molds  can  be  changed  in  a  few  minutes. 

ITS  RECORD  :  More  Boyd  Presses  in  actual  operation  than  of  all  other  Press  Brick  Machines 
combined.  Write  for  Catalogue. 

Chisholm,  Boyd  <5  White  Company, 


Office  and  Works,  57th  and  Wallace  Sts. 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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ITS  NAME  A  GUARANTEE. 


The  Four-Mold  Press  above  illustrated  is  our  latest  improved  machine  of  this  design.  Over  ONK 
HUNDRED  now  in  use.  Especially  adapted  for  working  shales. 

A  Business  Proposition. 

We  will  send  to  any  responsible  party  a  BOYD  BRICK  PRESS  ON  TRIAD  and  subject  to  purchase 
after  the  making  and  burning  of  one  or  more  kilns  of  brick.  We  take  the  machine  back  if  not  satisfactory. 
We  design  and  equip  brick  plants  complete.  Correspondence  solicited. 

Chisholm,  Boyd  <S  White  Company, 

Office  and  WorKs,  57th  and  Wallace  Sts.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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The  Boyd  BricK  Press 


Two  =  Mold  “Acme.” 
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THE  TWO-MOLD  PRESS,  above  illustrated,  is  especially  adapted  for  Brick  Plants  of  small  capacity, 
and  for  making  ornamental  and  shape  bricks  it  has  no  superior.  It  has  never  failed  to  give  entire  satisfaction, 
and  is  guaranteed  for  two  years  against  breakage. 

BRICK  PRESSES  are  too  costly  for  any  one  to  experiment  with.  SEVENTEEN  YEARS  of  practical 
experience  back  of  each  Boyd  Press. 

CONSIDER  THIS  :  Your  Brick  Plant  may  be  properly  constructed,  well  located,  with  an  abundance  of 
good  clay  or  shale,  and  a  good  market  at  your  door  ;  but  unless  your  Brick  Press  is  always  ready  for  a  day’s 
work  you  will  not  get  proper  returns  from  your  investment. 

Chisholm,  Boyd  6  White  Company, 

\ 

Office  and  Works,  57th  and  Wallace  Sts.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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3XE:  C tiro  21 


SAND  LIME  BRICK  MACHINERY 

We  are  building  and  equippin 
Sand-Lime  Brick  Plants  complet 
and  guarantee  satisfactory  results 

g  We  manufacture  a  full  line  of 

e  CLAY  AND  SHALE 

DRY  PRESS  MACHINERY. 

Adopted  and  pur¬ 
chased  by  the 
United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  for  use  in 
the  Federal  Prison 
at  Ft.  Leaven¬ 
worth,  Kansas. 


The 

Indestructible 
Press 
with  an 
Irresistible 
Pressure. 


For  "Prices  and  Particulars  Address 


Ross-Keller  Triple  Pressure  Brick  Machine  Co. 


GILO.  M.  McDOWELL,  Sales  Agent 
for  Pacific  Coast,  Portland,  Ore. 


Fullerton  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  U.  S.  A. 


<&&> 
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The  Fernholtz  Brick  Pre 


Simple  Durable — Economical— Guaranteed. 


THE  NEW  FOUR-MOLD  FERNHOLTZ. 


tllhy  is  it  the  Best  Dry  Press  Ever  Built? 


ist.  Because  it  exerts  greater  pressure  and  holds  it 
on  the  material  longer  than  any  other  Dry  Press. 
2nd.  Because  it  takes  less  power  to  operate  it  we 
use  a  six-inch  belt. 

3rd.  Because  it  is  fitted  with  the  Fernholtz  Patent 
Mold  Box,  the  best  made. 


4th.  Because  it  costs  less  for  repairs,  and  is  so  con¬ 
structed  that  all  parts  are  accessible. 

5th.  Because  it  presses  the  material  from  both  bot¬ 
tom  and  top,  producing  a  uniform  sold  brick  with¬ 
out  granulated  centers. 

6th.  Because  it  is  the  only  distinct  cam  movement 
press  on  the  market. 


We  manufacture  Hand  Presses,  Pulverizers,  Mixers  and  a  complete  line 

of  brickyard  supplies. 


The  pernholtz  Brick  machinery  Company 

Boyle  Avenue  and  Old  Manchester  l^oad,  St.  liouis,  flQo. 
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New  Model 
Berg  Brick  Press 


Back  View. 


Still  in  the 
Lead 

AND 

One  Step 
Further 
Forward. 


Even  stronger  than 
ever,  and  all  seIf=con= 
tained.  Greater  pres= 
sure  and  fewer  work* 
ing  parts  than  any 
other  machine.  Sim- 
pie,  massive,  compact, 
and  SHIPPED  IN  ONE 
PIECE. 


Sold  by 

CHICAGO  BRICK  MACHINERY  COM 

GrVat  Nort'iern  Bldg,  rhimork 
No.  77  Jackson  Blvd.  ^flCagO. 


Manufactured  by 

lien  Fomflig  k  nine  worts, 

ANDERSON,  IND. 


3~rtE:  C£>-ri /TO 
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If  the  reader  of  this  ad 
is  inclined  at  any  time  in 
%  the  near  future  toward 
purchasing  a  dry  press 
outfit,  we  would  advise 
his  writing  immediately  to 
this  office.  Jtt  the  same 
time  it  might  be  advisable 
to  write  to  the  Mew  Lex¬ 
ington  PressBrick  Co., 
Mew  Lexington,  O.;  Belle¬ 
ville  Brick  Co.,  Belleville, 
III.;  or  Twin  City  Brick  Co., 
Minneapolis,  Minn.  Men¬ 
tion  The  Clay-Worker. 


This  is  the  Press  That  Scott  Builds 
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“Hucnnekcs  System” 
Sand-Lime  Bricks  and  Blocks. 


co  Ell  to  HUbom  tlbcsc  presents  Shall  Conte  ^ 


©rectum 


^Declaration 


Is  to  Certify  that  tbc  Httacbcb 


Official  2il\vavb  IRtbbcm  g 


Ha  laaucb  to 


By  tbc  Authority  of  tbc 


Xoutetana  flMircbase 
i£.r  position 


Bcarlno  tbc  Stonaturca  Of 


AWARDED  TO 


iNCOItrnRAm 


EXCELLENCE  IN 

Sand-iiime  Brick. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HINES  &  METALLURGY 
GROUP  116 


ft n 0  that,  tbc  Holbcr  Cbcrcof  baa  been  ©ranteb  by  tbc 


3-urv  of  EvvarOo 


Cbc  Awarb  aa  Cbcrcoti  Hnacrlbcb. 


cbe  Ettacbcb  Offlcal  Ewarb  TRtbbon 


CHIEF 


Ha  tbc  Emblem  of  Authority  of  tbc  Holbcr  to  malic  Known  to  tbc 
lQorl04ti;tf  be  baa  rcccivcb  tbc  blatlnctlon  of  an  Awarb  from  tbc 

(j  naif- 
fnmm  mttaitf 


3uiv’  of  Ewavbs 


be  TLoulalana  flSurcbaac  Eipoaltlon. 


ve?  7*0*  7*ot  ?.*Ot  ,'*ot  q>c*  \ 


H.  HULNNEKES  COMPANY, 

Engineers  and  Contractors  for  the 
Erection  of  Sand=Lime  BricK  Factories. 

Western  Office:  Main  Offices: 

660  MonadnocK  Building,  114=118  Liberty  Street, 

Chicago,  Ill.  New  YorK,  N.  Y. 
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^ECORAr/ 

'  of  This 


Ofy 


JUMBO  Mia 


V*' 


mm 


CONSIGNMENT 

.  IS  IN  (ELEBRATION  OF  OUR  SHIPPING 

ft*  500™  MACHINE. 

AllMujn  i*  Youngest  Firm  *»'  Business. 
WE  ARE  THE  MOST  ADVANCED. 

'Improvement-1  Order  “V' Age" 

t/ie  ado  it  is  oar  Votto  and  wradhvrr  (o  it. 

Builders  ♦'.-'-most compute ‘^PubleHius 

IN  THE  WORLD. 

S  DESIGNS.  25  SIZES. 


V" 


Copyright,  1905,  by  Abbe  Engineering  Co. 

The  above  cut  shows  a  Jumbo  Pebble  Mill  recently  shipped  to  one  of  the  largest 
potteries  in  this  country. 

Size,  6' 0A 'diameter  x  8'CTlong. 

Pebble  Mills  for  Glaze,  Frit,  Enamel,  Glass,  Feldspar,  Flint,  Colors,  etc. 

Eighteen  different  sizes  carried  in  stock  ready  to  ship  all  the  time. 

The  only  firm  that  has  made  improvements  on  these  mills  in  the  past  io  years. 
Write  for  our  8o-page  catalog  to-day. 

See  our  “ad”  next  month. 


ABBE  ENGINEERING  CO., 

12th  Floor,  220  Broadway,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

We  have  a  complete  testing  laboratory  at  your  service. 
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The  Grath  Special  Hand-Power  Brick  The  Grath  Revolving  Roofing 

Press,  for  Plain  and  Ornamental  Tile  Press. 

Press  Brick.  Strongest  and  Simplest  Made. 

Prom  Dry  or  Semi-Dry  Olay  or  Sand-Lime.  For  Plaster  or  Metal  Dies. 

Guaranteed  against  breakage. 


The  Grath  Roofing  Tile  and  Trimming  Press. 
No  Roofing  Tile  Plant 
Complete  Without  This  Press. 

For  Plaster  or  Metal  Dies. 


The  New  Grath 


Down=Draft  Continuous  Kiln. 


Built  cheaper  in  proportion  than  single  kilns,  and  uses  only  half  the  fuel  and  gives 
better  results  with  less  labor.  Fuel  used,  either  wood,  coal,  producer,  or  natural  gas,  or 
oil.  Can  be  built  in  sections  or  complete  as  desired.  The  Kiln  of  the  Future* 
This  kiln  works  and  is  operated  like  the  ordinary  single  down-draft  kiln ;  has 
furnaces  on  both  sides  as  well  as  bags  or  flash  walls,  but  you  get  advantage  of  all 
waste  heat  from  your  burning  chamber,  which  you  lose  and  throw  away  in  your 
single  kilns.  This  means  better  ware  and  cuts  your  time  of  burning  and  fuel  bill  in  half. 
The  waste  heat  is  applied  in  same  manner  as  the  direct,  through  the  furnaces  up  the 
bag  and  down  through  the  ware.  Simple  and  sure  in  operation. 


The  Grath 

Perfect  Grateless  Furnace 


is  the  simplest  furnace  ever  invented.  Easy  to  build.  Will  burn  ware  in  less  time, 
with  less  labor,  less  coal,  less  smoke  and  less  clinkering  than  all  other 
furnaces,  and  produces  a  steady  and  continuous  heat  and  better  ware • 
For  up-draft  and  down-draft  kilns. 


Economy  Oil  Burners  for  Atomizing  Fuel  or  Crude  Oil  With 
Steam  or  Air  Pressure. 

BEST  AND  CHEAPEST  MADE. 


Illinois  Supply  &  Construction  Co., 

TOBIN  BLDG.,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


Lieber's  Code. 

Cable  Address : 
GRATH,  St.  Louis. 


Long  Distance 
'Phone, 

Bell,  Main  235. 
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The  Grath  Special  Brick  Press 


THE  CRATH  FOUR 
MOLD  SPECIAL 


The  Best,  Simplest,  Strongest  and  Most  Powerful  Brick  Press  ever  built.  Designed 
by  a  Practical  Brick  Manufacturer.  Especially  designed  to  withstand  heavy  pres¬ 
sure.  Made  in  following  sizes  : 

For  Sand-Lime  Brick,  Two  and  Four-Mold  Sizes. 

For  Dry-Clay  Brick,  Two,  Three,  Four  and  Five-Mold  Sizes. 

Guaranteed  to  Make  Better  Brick  than  can  be 

Made  on  any  other  Brick  Press. 


Write  for  Further 
Particulars  and 
Prices. 


Illinois  Supply  &  Construction  Co., 


St.  Louis,  Mo., 
U.  S.  A. 


REAR  VIEW. 


THE  LATEST  AND  MOST  MODERN  BRICK  PRESS 


Note. 

1.  Straight  Pull  Back. 

2.  No  Side  Strain  on  Frame. 

3.  No  Twisting  of  Crank. 

4.  All  Gears  between  Frame. 

5.  Allowing  Greater  Pres¬ 

sure  on  Brick. 

6.  Balanced  Lift  Out  and 

Charger  Movements. 

7.  Designed  and  Built  to 

give  Satisfaction. 

8.  Fully  Guaranteed. 


FRONT  VIEW. 
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The  Berg  Press  is  The  Highest  Development  in  The  Art  of  Brick 

THE  BERG  PRESS. 

The  Berg  Press  is  perfect  in  design  and  construction. 
Hence  it  is  unequalled  for  Strength, 

Durability  and  Capacity. 


THE  BERG  PRESS  makes  a 
superior  quality  of  common  building 
brick,. as  well  as  fine  press  and  orna¬ 
mental  brick,  from  shale  or  clay. 
No  better  shale  brick  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  than  those  made  on  the 
BERG. 


THE  BERG  PRESS  is  simplicity 
itself.  It  is  no  trouble  at  all  to 
change  from  one  form  or  shape  brick 
to  another  on  the  BERG.  Less 
than  an  hour’s  time  is  required  for 
such  changes,  while  one  mold  can 
be  changed  for  an  ornamental  shape 
in  a  few  minutes. 

THE  BERG  PRE^S  gives  three 
distinct  pressures  upon  the  brick, 
thus  insuring  a  perfect  product. 
There  are  no  granulated  centers,  the 
brick  are  of  an  even  texture  all 
through. 

THE  BERG  PRESS  makes  the 
highest  grade  of  fire  brick  and  block. 
On  it  can  be  made  all  the  various 
shapes  desired  for  fire  brick  pur¬ 
poses. 


The  Berg  Press  for  1906  embodies  improvements  in  minor 
detail  of  construction,  such  as  cut  gearing,  etc.,  that  will  add  to 
its  capacity  and  popularity.  It  is  manufactured  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  its  inventor  in  Toronto,  Canada,  at  the  immense  and 
splendidly  equipped  factory  of  the  Bertram  Engine  Works 
Company. 

COMPLETE  EQUIPMENTS  a  Specialty  Eor  details, 
prices,  etc.,  address 


A.  BERG  Se  SO  INS, 

Manning  Chambers,  TORONTO,  ONT.,  CAN. 


Mention  the  Clay-Worker. 


Making  Machinery,  so  Pronounced  by  The  U  S.  Government 
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THE  BERG  PRESS. 

The  Berg  Press  is  without  an  equal 
for  making  Sand-Lime  Brick,  as  is 
well  proven  by  its  Record. 


THE  BERG  PRESS  is  the  best 
press  for  manufacturing  sand  and  ce¬ 
ment  brick  because  it  is  the  strongest, 
and  best  built  press,  and  is  capable 
of  exerting  the  greatest  pressure  on 
the  brick. 


THE  BERG  SYSTEM  of  making 
Sand- Lime  Brick  is  the  result  of 
practical  experience,  and  actual  re¬ 
sults  demonstrate  that  it  is  based  on 
correct  principles.  Successful  plants 
now  in  operation  prove  this  to  be 
true. 

THE  BERG  SYSTEM  provides 
the  most  effective  and  economical 
method  of  making  Sand-Lime  Brick. 
Every  feature  of  this  modern  method 
of  making  brick  is  performed  accu¬ 
rately  and  automatically,  thus  insur¬ 
ing  a  constant  and  continuous  out¬ 
put  of  high  grade  brick. 

THE  BERG  SYSTEM  offers 
improved  automatic  measuring  de¬ 
vices  (Berg’s  patents)  that  greatly 
simplify  the  Sand-Lime  process,  and 
insure  a  product  of  uniform  excel¬ 
lence. 


The  Berg  System  comprises  everything  needed  about  a 
Sand-Lime  Brick  Plant,  including  Hardening  Cylinders  of  our 
own  designing,  Sand  Dryers,  Conveyors,  Cars,  Etc.,  all  having 
the)  Berg  quality  of  efficiency  and  durability  due  to  correct 
designing  and  careful  construction. 

PLANTS  DESIGNED  and  erected  under  Mr.  Berg’s 
personal  supervision.  Correspondence  solicited. 

A.  BERG  &  SONS, 


Manning  Chambers,  TORONTO*  O NT.,  CAN. 


Mention  the  Clay-Worker. 
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WHAT  A  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  NATI0NAL1BRICK  MANUFACTURERS’  ASSOCIATION  HAS  TO  SAY  ABOUT  THE 

WILLIAMS  TAILINCStCRINDER. 


Mr.  Milton  F.  Williams,  Pres.,  2701  Broadway,  St.  Louis,  Mo.: 

Dear  Sir — Herewith  hand  you  a  check  for  balance  due  you  on  pulverizer.  I  think  that  you  are  right  in  the  sending  of  the  two 
cages  4-in.  and  f-in.  space,  same  to  be  shifted  to  suit  the  material.  I  suggest  that  you  also  send  us  one  of  the  breaker  bars,  and  also 
one  of  your  illustrated  catalogues.  The  one  we  have  is  at  the  works  and  we  want  one  at  the  office. 

Refer  any  of  our  brickmaker  friends  to  The  Horseheads  man  concerning  the  Williams  Pulverizer.  I  have  already  sent  word 
along  the  line  of  my  Western  New  York  friends  telling  them  of  the  good  tidings.  It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  be  able  to  say  to  my 
friends  “Williams — HE  IS  ALL  RIGHT.”  Yours  truly,  R.  G.  Eisenhart. 

P.  S. — On  June  11th,  Mr.  Eisenhart  ordered  a  second  machine  for  regular  work. 


This  machine  shipped  Dec.  6,  1903.  No.  683. 

Total  number  of  machines  shipped  to  date,  1 ,000. 


Our  heavy  type  Ore  and  Clinker  Grinder, 
made  in  five  sizes.  The  smallest  from  3,000 
pounds  in  weight  to  the  largest  13,000 
pounds  in  weight.  It  is  designed  to  grind 
ore,  wet  or  dry,  and  to  grind  clinkers  for 
cement  plants  preparing  it  for  the  tube 
mills.  It  is  the  most  rapid  grinder  on  earth, 
provided  with  our  hand  wheel  adjustment, 
also  our  disc-plate  adjustment  for  taking 
up  wear. 


Williams  Patent  Crusher  and  Pulverizer  Co., 

2701  TO  2711  NORTH  BROADWAY, 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO.,  U.  S.  A. 


Ceneral  Sales  Office,  Suite  545,  Old  Colony  Bldg.,  Chicago,  Ill, 
Western  and  Pacific  Office,  42  Stuart  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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“GREAT  SCOTT!” 


“Why  Didn’t  I  Think  of  That  Myself!” 

That  is  what  every  brick  manufacturer  will  exclaim  when  he 
first  sees  the  Scott  System  of  Handling  and  Drying  Brick.  It  is 
so  simple,  so  practical,  and  saves  so  much  money  and  annoyance! 


AWAY  WITH  DRYERS  AND 
CARS  AND  RAILS! 

The  brick  you  make  today  are  drying  in  the  KILN  tonight, 

\  and  will  not  be  handled  again  until  they  are  burned. 

Instead  of  taking  your  brick  off  of  the  separating  belt  and 
j  piling  them  on  cars,  you  don’t  touch  them  until  they  reach  the 
<  KILN.  The.  setters  are  the  first  men  to  handle  the  brick  except 
1  in  some  cases  the  man  who  transfers  them  from  the  main  conveyor 
'  to  the  kiln  conveyor. 

/  The  Scott  System  is  applicable  to  up-draft,  down-draft  and 

continuous  kilns. 

Adapted  to  the  soft-mud  as  well  as  to  the  stiff-mud  processes. 

If  you  are  building  a  new  plant  and  don’t  put  in  the  Scott 
System  you  will  get  left.  Your  competitors  may  not  be  so  blind. 

If  you  are  thinking  of  remodeling  your  plant  don't  fail  to  see 
us.  Our  engineers  will  make  you  plans  and  estimates. 

We  make  the  complete  installation  of  the  Scott  System  under 
guarantee  and  save  you  dollars  every  day — a  plain  business  prop¬ 
osition. 

The  Scott  System  is  fully  protected  by  patents  in  most  civil¬ 
ized  countries.  Address  all  communications  to 

The  Scott  Kiln=Drying  Co., 


High  St.  and  Eleventh  Ave.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
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JOHNSONBURG  VITRIFIED  BRICK  CO. 

Johnsonburg,  Penn. 

?K  Brick  and  Block. 

High  Grade  Fire  Brick.  Samples  on  Application. 


PRESTON  BRICK  COMPANY, 

Manufacturer  of 

Vitrified  Shale  Paving  Brick, 

SEWER  AND  HARD  BUILDING  BRICK. 
Hornellsville,  N.  Y. 


lew  lork  ldct  k  Paving  Co., 

Manufacturers  of 

YITHIFIED  mm  BP, 

Sewer  and  Hard  Building  Brick, 

.  .  .  ALSO  .... 

Berlin  Vitrified  Brick  that  Withstands  all  Acids. 


a.ra.  bcld.no.  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


SHAWMUT  VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICK  WORKS, 

Shawmut,  Pa.  Alfred  Yates,  Gen.  Mgr. 

Tltilfied  Skate  and  File  Clay  Paving  Bricks  and  Blocks. 

Burned  in  Yates’  Patent  Kiln. 

Samples  and  Prices  on  Application. 


PA>BU1(LDING  •  BRICK  AHO  BLOCK  *  FOUNDATIOf^LK 

The  Barr  Clay  Co. 

C.  C.  Barr,  Pres.  -  Streator,  III. 


Kushequa  Shale 

VITRIFIED  PAVING  BLOCKS,  CHOCOLATE-RED 
BUILDING  BRICK. 

KUSHEQUA  BRICK  CO.,  Kushequa,  Pa. 


VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICK. 

A  valuable  treatise  on  the  manufacture  and  use  of 
Paving  Brick  up-to-date.  By  H.  A.  Wheeler,  E.  M. 
Mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  $1.00. 

T.  A.  RANDALL  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Indianapolis. 


CLAYS  AND  KAOLINS. 

I  have  several  varieties  of  clays  and  kaolins  on 
my  land  and  desire  to  correspond  with  parties  inter¬ 
ested  in  such  materials. 

JOHN  N.  ADAMS,  Del  R^io,  Cocke  Co.,  Tenn. 


The  Eastern  Terra-Cotta,  Brick  and  Tile  Go. 

423  Old  South  Bldg.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Dealer  in  Face  Brick,  Fire  Proofing,  Sewer  Pipe,  Flue  Lin¬ 
ings,  and  all  structural  materials  of  clay. 

Prices  and  estimates  on  application. 


Do  Yon  Want  Clay? 

WE  OWN  AND  OPERATE  EXTENSIVE  DE¬ 
POSITS  OF  THE  VERY  BEST  GRADES. 

pipe  Clays,  TePPo.  Cotta  Clays,  I^ao* 
lin,  and  pipe  and  moulding  Sands. 

Have  been  in  the  business  for  TWENTY- FOUR 
years,  and  are  prepared  to  meet  every  reasonable  demand. 
Unsurpassed  shipping  facilities.  Prices  and  samples  free. 

The  BLOOMFIELD  CLAY  CO., 

(C.  A.  Bloomfield,  Treas.  and  Manager) 

P  O.  Box  413.  METUCHEN,  IN.  J. 


J.  G.  BUTLER,  JR.,  CHAS.  M.  CROOK, 

President.  Gen’l  Manager. 

Bessemer  Limestone  Co. 

Youngstown,  Ohio, 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

BESSEMER  BLOCK, 

An  unexcelled  repressed  shale  paver. 

Correspondence  solicited. 


STREET  PAVEMENTS 

and  PAVING  MATERIALS. 

A  Manual  of  City  Pavements:  The  Methods  and  Materials  of 
Their  Construction.  For  the  Use  of  Students,  Engi¬ 
neers,  and  City  Officials. 

By  GEORGE  W.  TILLSON,  C.  E., 

President  Brooklyn  Engineers’  Club,  Mem.  Am.  Soc.  C.  E.,  Mem. 
Am.  Soc.  Municipal  Improvements,  and  Prin.  Asst.  Engineer , 
Department  of  Highways,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

8vo.  xii+532  pages  ;  60  figures.  Cloth,  $4.00. 

Contents ' The  History  and  Development  of  Pavements.  Stone, 
Asphalt,  Brick-clays  and  the  Manufacture  of  Paving  Brick. 
Cement,  Cement  Mortar  and  Concrete.  The  Theory  of  Pave¬ 
ments!  Cobble  and  Stone-block  Pavements.  Asphalt  Pave¬ 
ments.  Brick  Pavements.  Wood  Pavements.  Broken-stone 
Pavements.  Plans  and  Specifications.  The  Construction  of 
Street-car  Tracks  in  Paved  Streets.  Width  of  Streets  and  Road¬ 
ways,  Curbs,  Sidewalks,  etc.  Asphalt  Plants. 

Tbe  CLAY-WORKER,  Indianapolis. 
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How  to  Properly  Construct 
BricK  Streets. 


Drop  us  a  postal  and  we  will  send  you  free  of  charge 
a  complete  set  of 

BIR&CTIONS. 


TERRE  HAUTE  VITRIFIED  BRICK  CO. 

Successors  to 

TERRE  HAUTE  BRICK  AND  PIPE  CO., 

Terre  Haute,  Ind. 


Clinton  Paving 

BricK  Company, 

Manufacturers  of  the  Highest  Quality  of 

Paving  Brick 

Which  are  offered  to  the  municipalities  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  States  under  positive  guarantee  as  to  wearing 
quality.  None  better. 

Prices  and  samples  sent  on  application. 
Correspondence  solicited. 

Office  and  Works:  Clinton,  Ind. 


R.  D.  Culver,  W.  P.  Whitney, 

Pres,  and  Gen’l  Man.  Sec’y  and  Treas. 

The  Wabash  Clay  Co., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  ALL  SHALE 

PAViNQ  BRICK  BLOCKS . 

Our  leading  brands  are  Poston  Block,  Wabash  Standards, 
“Specials,”  for  crossings  on  macadam  streets,  Gutter  Blocks 
and  Columbian  Sidewalk  Brick. 

Our  material  has  for  years  successfully  stood  the  heaviest 
traffic  of  Indianapolis,  Terre  Haute,  East  St.  Louis  and  dozens  of 
other  large  cities  of  Indiana  and  Illinois.  We  ask  investigation 
and  comparison  by  those  seeking  the  best  paving  material.  Sam¬ 
ples  furnished  on  application. 

Office  and  Works  at  VEEDERSBURG,  IND. 


Western  Brick  Co., 

DANVILLE,  ILL. 

Western  JP avers. 
Impervious  Red  Building 
Bripfe  Wire  Cut  and  Repressed. 

Capacity,  60,000,000  Yearly. 

FIVE  RAILROADS. 


T.  B.  McAVOY, 
Pres,  and  Treas. 


JOHN  C.  McAVOY, 
Sec.  and  Gen.  Man. 


ick  Co. 


Of  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Is  the  largest  and  best  equipped  plant  in  the  East  for  the 
manufacture  of  Paving  Brick.  All  brick  sold  under  a  guar¬ 
antee.  Correspondence  solicited. 


OFFICE  : 

1345  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia. 


WORKS : 

Perkiomen  Junction,  Pa. 


Bricklaying 

By  OWEN  B.  MAGINNIS. 

A  Practical  Book  by  an  Experienced  Workman. 
This  work  represents  the  best  up-to-date  practice. 
100  pages  of  text.  150  engravings  illustrating 
clearly  every  important  phase  of  the  work.  Price, 
in  cloth  covers,  by  mail,  $1.50.  Full  table  of  con¬ 
tents  mailed  to  any  address  free.  Write  to 

T.  A.  RANDALL  €)  CO., 

Publishers, 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


The  Purington  Paving  Brick  Co., 

of  GALESBURG,  ILLINOIS, 

HAS  the  largest  and  best  equipped  plant  in  the  United  States  for  the  manufacture 
of  Paving  and  Sidewalk  Brick.  The  Galesburg  Paving  Brick  have  a  reputation 
second  to  none,,  and  this  Company  points  with  pride  to  its  record  for  quality  of 
material  and  its  methods  of  conducting  its  business. 

Correspondence  respectfully  solicited. 
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A  Healthy  Man  Doesn’t 

know  he  has  a  stomach — because  it  never  gives  him  any  trouble, 
fust  so  with  a  drying  system — get  the  drier  that’s  RIGHT  for 
YOUR  clay,  and  there  will  be  an  end  to  all  the  worry  and  unnec¬ 
essary  expense  caused  by  that  unsatisfactory  system  you’ve  been 
trying  to  stumble  along  with. 


The  Standard  Drier 


is  the  right  drier  for  your  clay — no  matter  what  kind  of  clay  it 
is.  Allow  us  to  prove  this  to  you  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt 
by  showing  you  letters  received  from  brick  manufacturers  in  all 
parts  of  the  country — letters  in  which  they  testify  to  the  demon¬ 
strated  superiority  and  advantages  of  “The  Standard”  System. 
It  has  shown  itself  to  be  the  RIGHT  drying  system  in  every 
one  of  these  many  cases — in  spite  of  the  difference  in  clay  and 
climate. 


These  letters  are  printed  in  our  Catalogue  “R.”  This  catalogue  , 
explains  in  detail  WHY  “The  Standard”  Natural  Draft  System  dries 
all  clay  products  with  the  greatest  success — and  at  the  least  cost. 
Write  us  for  a  copy.  Address  : 


The  Standard  Dry  Kiln  Co., 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

PHILADELPHIA  OLD  AND  NEW. 


Some  of  the  Historical  Features  of  the  Convention  City. 
Ancient  Brick  Buildings  of  Particular  Interest 
to  the  Members  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A. 


THE  CITY  of  Brotherly  Love,  where  the  members  of 
the  craft  will  gather  in  annual  convention,  the  week 
of  February  5th,  is  of  rare  interest  historically,  com¬ 
mercially  and  structurally.  Brick  played  an  important  part 
in  the  building  of  Philadelphia  from  the  very  beginning  of  the 
now  great  city.  From  the 
landing  of  William  Penn,  at 
Chester,  we  proceed  to  the 
discovery  of  the  Quaker  metro¬ 
polis.  According  to  the  annals 
of  one  who  ventured  in  the 
first  expedition  from  the  Moth¬ 
er  land,  the  vessels  arriving 
first  at  Chester,  Pa.,  proceeded 
first  to  Burlington.  The  slow¬ 
est  sailing  vessel  was  left  in 
the  rear,  and  as  the  shades  of 
eventide  decended  it  reached  a 
spot  which  those  on  board 
were  unwilling  to  leave.  The 
vessel  was  made  fast,  and  the 
next  morning  the  captain  went 
ashore,  pursuing  his  walk  un¬ 
til  he  reached  the  Schuykill 
and  Delaware.  Returning  to 
the  ship,  he  spoke  with  rap¬ 
ture  of  the  place  as  a  fine  lo¬ 
cation  for  a  city.  Sending  this 
report  later  to  the  Colonists, 
a  number  of  leading  men  with 
William  Penn  at  their  head, 
made  a  visit  of  inspection,  and 
eventually  it  became  Philadel¬ 
phia.  Situated  between  the 
rivers  Schuykill  and  Delaware, 
it  was  chosen  as  the  best  spot 
for  a  city,  notwithstanding  the 
irregularity  of  its  surface. 

OLD  PHILADELPHIA  IN  RELATION 
TO  BRICK. 

As  early  as  1683,  William 


Penn,  in  a  letter,  spoke  of  “divers  brickeries  going  on,” 
many  cellars  already  stoned  or  bricked,  and  some  brick  houses 
going  up.  Later,  in  1685,  three  years  time,  there  were  six 
hundred  houses.  Bricks  were  quoted  as  exceedingly  good, 
bringing  sixteen  shillings  per  thousand.  Brick  houses  were 
as  cheap  to  build  as  wood. 

About  this  time,  Humphrey  Murray,  (Mayor)  from  New 
York,  built  a  large  timber  house,  with  brick  chimneys.  Most 
of  the  houses  at  that  day,  werq  built  with  balconies  which 
fact,  no  doubt,  facilitated  sociability.  In  1748-49,  Mr.  Kalm, 
a  Swedish  traveller,  speaks  of  houses  with  tiled  roofs. 

The  greatest  ornament,  of  public  kind,  about  this  time  was 

the  Town  Hall,  (State  House) 
having  a  tower  with  a  bell. 
It  was  undoubtedly  greater 
than  Christ  Church,  not  yet 
fully  built  up,  which  occupied 
the  site  on  Second  St.  above 
Market,  formerly  a  frame 
building  of  1695.  A  portion 
of  this  church,  the  west 
end,  was  raised  in  1727,  the 
east  end  in  1731,  and  the 
steeple  was  elevated  in  1753-4. 
The  bell  calling  the  devotees 
to  service,  hung  in  the  crotch 
of  a  nearby  tree.  In  this 
church,  President  Washington, 
President  Adams,  and  Benja¬ 
min  Franklin,  worshipped. 
John  Penn,  one  of  the  former 
proprietors  of  Pennsylvania, 
was  buried  in  the  place  in  1795 
and,  while  his  body  was  moved 
long  ago  to  England,  the  tablet 
to  his  memory  yet  remains. 

Great  patriots  of  the  Revo¬ 
lution  are  buried  in  the  adja¬ 
cent  ground  and  under  the 
floors  of  the  church.  The 
church  was  “restored”  a  few 
years  ago,  but  is  still  an  object 
of  great  historical  interest  and 
value.  Most  quaint  and  artis¬ 
tic  is  the  interior,  although  it 
falls  far  below  the  average  in 
interest  and  activity  of  its 
members.  We  are  told  that 


Where  the  First  American  Flag  Was  Made. 
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some  of  the  Vestrymen  have  not  been  inside  of  the  church 
for  ten  years. 

Many  of  the  ancient  houses  were  built  of  stone,  and  the 
lime  was  made  from  oyster  shells.  The  walls,  consequently, 
were  wet  two  or  three  days  before  a  rain,  proving  them¬ 
selves  good  hydrometers  at  least. 

We  can  imagine  the  primitive  condition  of  the  ship’s  land¬ 
ing  at  this  time.  The  passengers  of  some  of  the  ships  hav¬ 
ing  small-pox  on  board  were  landed  at  Old  Swedes  Church, 
then  considered  “far  below  the  towne.” 

This  church  is  the  oldest  in  the  city.  The  edifice  now  stand¬ 
ing,  was  begun,  May  28th,  1G98,  and  was,  for  one  hundred 
and  thirty  years,  under  the  charge  of  ministers  sent  from 
Sweden.  Among  the  dead  in  the  venerable  church  yard 
surrounding  the  sacred  edifice,  are  the  remains  of  Alexander 
Wilson,  the  celebrated  naturalist,  and  the  dust  of  the  first 
man  buried  there,  Peter  Sandel,  in  1708. 

At  this  time,  1700,  the  tavern  licenses  were  restricted 
to  widows,  and  occasionally,  to  decrepit  old  men.  Between 
the  Blue  House  Tavern,  Ninth  and  South  streets,  and  the 
Swedes  Church,  were  to  be  seen  but  three  or  four  houses; 
and  these  were  in  small  clearings  without  inclosures. 

The  localities  first  chosen  for  buildings  in  1683,  show 


Independence  Hall,  Chestnut  St.,  Between  5th  and  6th  Streets, 
the  Home  of  the  Liberty  Bell. 


twenty  cabins  constructed  on  the  river  bank.  Pine  street, 
to  above  Union,  was  termed  “Society  Hill,”  the  houses  and 
grounds  extending  to  2nd  street.  The  east  side  of  the  latter 
was  regarded  for  a  time,  as  back  lots.  The  first  cellar  in 
Philadelphia  was  dug  for  the  use  of  the  Governor — William 
Penn. 

The  first  pavement,  noticeable  was  near  the  old  Court 
House,  and  was  the  actual  result  of  an  accident.  A  man 
whose  horse  had  become  mired,  was  thrown  from  the  sad¬ 
dle  and  had  his  leg  broken.  A  subscription  was  made, 
forthwith,  and  the  street  paved.  But  after  all,  the  first 
street  to  be  regularly  paved,  was  Second  street. 

Reflect  for  a  moment  on  these  days,  all  of  the  short 
journeys  and  long,  too,  for  that  matter,  done  in  the  saddle. 
Think  of  the  weariness  when  the  destination  was  finally 
reached.  Think  of  the  ladies  going  on  horseback,  in  full 
dress,  to  a  ball.  No  doubt  the  enjoyment  was  keener  then 
than  now,  when  all  the  luxuries  of  the  20th  Century  are 
lavishly  showered  on  her. 

On  Chestnut  street,  west  of  Second,  no  stores  could  pos¬ 
sibly  have  succeeded,  at  that  time,  while  at  the  present 
date,  a  store  east  of  Eighth  street  is  rare,  and  of  a  very  ordi¬ 
nary  kind. 


Enoch  Flower,  in  1683,  opened  an  English  school  in 
Philadelphia.  The  “Friends,”  organized  the  first  public 
school,  the  same  which  now  stands  on  Fourth  street,  be¬ 
low  Chestnut. 

If  we  smile  at  the  rustic  simplicity  of  the  time,  we  must,  - 
in  turn,  consider  the  similar  condition  of  things  at  that 
time,  in  the  Home  Country,  and  truly  speaking,  were  the 
people  less  happy  then,  than  now?  If  we  continue  at  the 
rate  of  the  last  generation,  we  shall  exhaust,  ourselves, 
becoming  a  nation  of  nerves  and  dyspepsia.  We  lack  time 
to  eat,  time  to  sleep,  tearing  on,  at  a  mad  pace,  with  arms 
like  an  octopus,  reaching  in  all  directions1  for  dollars — 
dollars— and  after  securing  them,  lack  the  ability  to  enjoy 
the  comfort  so  bought,  because  we  are  exhausted. 

Well,  to  return.  The  first  grand  edifice  attempted  in 
Philadelphia,  for  family  purposes  or  private  life,  was  that  of 
Robert  Morris,  Esquire,  occupying  the  site  from  Chestnut  to 
Walnut,  from  Seventh  to  Eighth,  and  was  erected  at  a 
cost  of  10,000  pounds. 
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Christ  Church,  Market  St.,  Near  Second,  Where  George  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Benjamin  Franklin  Worshipped. 


To  cast  one’s  eye  over  the  City  of  Philadelphia  to-day, 
to  count  the  number  of  free  libraries  for  men,  women  and 
children — to  enter  one,  and  behold  the  men  and  women 
delving  into  realms  of  knowledge,  studiously,  energetically 
and  methodically,  one  can  scarce  conjecture  the  importance 
of  the  first  one— the  idea  of  which  was  projected  by  Dr. 
Franklin,  in  1731.  It  started  with  thirty  eight  persons,  at 
ten  shillings  each,  in  a  chamber  of  Robert,  Grace’s  house — 
afterwards  transferred  to  the  State  House,  in  1748 — and 
finally  culminating  at  Carpenter’s  Hall,  incorporated  under 
the  name  of  the  “Public  Library  of  Philadelphia.” 

LANDMARKS  OF  OLD  PHILADELPHIA  STILL  STANDING. 

Carpenter’s  Hall,  by  the  way,  is  looked  upon  by  many 
with  almost  the  same  amount  of  veneration  as  is  accorded 
to  Independence  Hall. 

The  structure  is  at  the  head  of  a  court  running  south 
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from  Chestnut  street,  between  Third  and  Fourth.  It  is  a 
brick  structure,  with  steps  leading  to  it,  and  surmounted 
by  a  little  cupola.  Within  its  walls  assembled  the  first 
Continental  Congress  on  September  5th,  1774.  Among  its 
members  were  Washington,  Patrick  Henry,  Richard  Henry 
Lee  and  Peyton  Randolph.  From  this  Congress  emanated 
the  resolutions  and  measures  which  led  to  the  existence  of 
the  present  national  government.  Here  was  conceived  that 
liberty  which  had  its  birth  in  Independence  Hall.  The 
building  was  erected  in  1724  by  the  Carpenters’  Company— 
a  society  of  carpenters  and  architects.  Afterwards  the  place 
was  occupied  at  different  times  by  various  bodies  repre¬ 
senting  the  province  of  Pennsylvania.  During  the  Revolu¬ 
tion,  it  was  used  as  a  hospital  for  sick  American  soldiers. 

Independence  Hall,  standing  on  Chestnut  street  be¬ 
tween  5th  and  6th  streets,  is  beautifully  situated,  facing  In¬ 
dependence  Square.  The  front  on  Chestnut  street  is  properly 
the  rear.  It  was  built  in  1729-35,  by  the  province  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  as  the  Colonial  State  House,  the  present  square 
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It  was  recast  in  Philadelphia,  but  the  work  was  unsatis¬ 
factory  and  once  more  it  went  into  the  melting  pot,  from 
which  it  emerged  satisfactorily  and  was  placed  in  the  steeple 
in  June,  1753.  On  the  8th  of  July,  1776,  it  did  indeed  pro¬ 
claim  liberty  throughout  the  land. 

When  the  British  approached  Philadelphia  in  1777,  the 
bell  was  taken  down  and  carried  to  Bethlehem  for  safe¬ 
keeping,  and  returned  after  the  evacuation.  The  bell  was 
only  used  on  particular  occasions  thereafter,  and  while  being 
tolled  on  July  8th,  1835,  in  memory  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall, 
it  suddenly  cracked  and  since  1843,  has  been  silent. 

On  Arch  street,  near  Third,  is  a  quaint  little  shop  marked 
by  a  rude  tablet-sign,  where,  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution, 
.John  Ross  kept  an  upholsterer’s  shop.  He  died  in  the  Conti¬ 
nental  Army  and  the  business  was  continued  by  his  wife, 
Betsy.  In  May,  1776,  Washington  and  a  committee  employed 
Betsy  Ross  to  make  a  sample  flag  of  thirteen  stars  and  thir¬ 
teen  stripes,  which  was  adopted  as  the  national  design. 
Betsy,  at  this  time  was  twenty-four  years  old,  brimful  of 
winsomeness  and  intelligence;  nevertheless  she  was  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  jeers  and  taunts  of  her  neighbors,  who  termed 
her  a  “little  rebel.” 

Merging  from  Old  Philadelphia  to  New — let  us  halt  just 


Gloria  Dei  (Old  Swedes’)  Church,  Erected  In  1700.  Swanson 

Street,  Near  Front. 


Where  the  First  Continental  Congress  Assembled  Sept.  5th. 

1774.  Chestnut  St.,  Between  3rd  and  4th. 

being  then  the  State  House  yard. 

In  this  building  were  arranged  the  preliminaries  of  the 
establishment  of  the  United  States.  Here  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  was  debated  and  proclaimed  in  1776;  and 
here  were  made  the  preparations  for  the  Revolutionary  War. 

It  has  undergone  many  minor  alterations,  but  these  were 
mostly  cleared  out,  and  the  whole  of  the  main  building  reno¬ 
vated  and  restored  as  nearly  aq  possible  to  its  original  con¬ 
dition.  It  is  henceforth  a  national  monument  of  the  birth 
of  the  Republic. 

The  first  and  most  important  object  in  the  interior  of 
the  building  is  the  Liberty  Bell,  whose  tongue  first  an¬ 
nounced  the  legal  formation  of  the  United  States.  It  hangs 
from  the  original  beam  within  an  ornamental  frame  in  the 
main  corridor. 

The  bell  was  cast  in  London  and  arrived  here  in  August, 
1752.  When  upon  examination,  it  was  found  to  be  cracked. 


a  moment  to  note  a  most  important  building,  that  of  the 
Master  Builders’  Exchange. 

This  was  organized  in  1886  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
Master  Plasterers’  Association.  Within  the  building  are 
located  the  Lumbermen’s  Exchange;  the  meeting  places  of 
the  Stonecutters’  Association;  the  Bricklayers  Company, 
Master  Carpenters;  the  Builders’  Company;  the  Master 
Plasterers’  Association;  Planing  Mill  Association,  Master 
Painters’  Association  and  the  Metal  Roofers  Association. 

In  addition,  is  a  Mechanical  Trades’  School  for  the  in¬ 
struction  of  young  men  in  any  branch  of  the  trade  they  may 
select.  It  is,  in  its  purpose  and  success,  a  wonderful  insti¬ 
tution  of  business  intent  and  vitality,  bringing  into  close 
fellowship,  men  who  were  in  the  past,  liable  to  look]  upon  a 

business  contemporary  as  a  necessary  enemy. 

M.  E.  Lockington. 


Brickmaking  machinery  is  not  the  only  kind  that  becomes 
antiquated  and  more  or  less  debilitated  and  in  need  of  repair 
after  years  of  hard  service,  for  there  are  others.  The  political 
machine,  for  example.  Judging  from  the  newspaper  reports 
of  the  day,  there  are  a  number  of  political  machines  sadly  in 
need  of  repairs  and  would  really  be  better  off  if  replaced  en¬ 
tirely  by  something  more  up-to-date. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 

A  GEORGIA  BUILDING  BRICK  PLANT. 


HE  ROME  BRICK  CO.  was  established  in 
June,  1887,  by  J.  W.  and  J.  A.  Rounsaville,  E. 
McGhee,  J.  L.  Camp,  H.  H.  McClure  and 
R.  B.  Morrison.  At  that  time  the  brick  busi¬ 
ness  was  in  its  infancy  in  the  South,  there 
being  very  few  large  plants  in  operation  at 
that  period. 

In  the  national  brickmaking  world,  Rome 
has  come  into  notice  as  the  home  of  the  late 
R.  B.  Morrison,  inventor  of  the  famous  Mor¬ 
rison  Up-Draft  Kiln,  under  whose  management  the  Rome 
Brick  Company  established  a  reputation  throughout  Georgia, 
Alabama,  Florida,  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  North  and  South 
Carolina,  as  placing  on  the  market  the  best  building  brick 
produced  in  that  section.  This  reputation,  they  have  ably 
sustained  to  the  present  time  and  the  outlook  promises  a 
continuance  for  the  future. 

This  Company  has  utilized  the  clay  off  of  fifty  acres  of 
land  from  eight  to  fifteen  feet  in  depth.  This  will  give  be¬ 
ginners  an  idea  of  what  clay  is  necessary  to  have  in  sight 
where  it  is  their  intention  to  erect  a  large  plant. 

In  getting  up  their  clay  they  have  installed  a  dummy  line, 
running  nearly  a  mile  to  their  present  clay  pit.  They  are 
using  a  ten-ton  dinkey  engine,  manufactured  by  the  Glover 
Machine  Works,  of  Marietta,  Ga.  It  is  their  intention  to  in¬ 
stall  a  steam  shovel  in  the  near  future. 

For  their  common  plant,  they  dump  the  clay  from  the 
cars  into  a  bin,  where  it  is  fed  onto  a  slow  traveling  belt, 
which  empties  into  a  Pott’s  disintegrator,  then  falling  on  an 
elevator  which  carries  it  into  a  Chamber’s  No.  7  end  cut 
machine.  They  have  a  task  of  60,000  brick  per  day  and 
usually  the  hands  complete  their  day’s  work  by  three  o’clock 
in  the  afternoon.  From  the  off-bearing  belt  the  bricks  are 
placed  on  cars  holding  500  each  and  are  dried  in  a  fourteen 
track  American  Blower  Company  dryer.  They  have  four 
Morrison’s  improved  kilns,  holding  350,000  each.  One  Dutch 
kiln  holding  450,000.  The  Morrison  kilns  were  built  fifteen 
years  ago.  While  some  of  them  have  been  remodeled,  three 
of  the  original  kilns  are  standing  to-day.  Their  side  track, 
as  it  approaches  the  kilns,  divides,  going  on  either  side  and 
passing  beyond  all  the  kilns  and  joining  again  on  an  ele¬ 
vation  at  the  upper  end  of1  the  yard,  making  a  fine  storage 
track  for  empty  cars  and  coal,  leaving  them  where  they  can 
place  cars  at  any  kiln  desired  without  the  aid  of  the  switch 
engine.  This  is  a  feature  often  overlooked  in  laying  out 
new  plants. 

About  ten  years  ago,  the  demand  for  a  face  brick  became 
so  urgent  that  this  enterprising  company  decided  that  they 


would  make  a  venture  with  dry  pressed  brick  business.  They 
installed  a  four  mold,  Boyd  press,  screens  and  elevators,  a 
Chamber’s  7  foot  dry  pan,  built  two  square  Eudaly  kilns,  hold¬ 
ing  125,000  each  and  four  round  kilns  holding  65,000  each.  At 
first  it  was  rather  rough  sailing,  but  for  some  years  past 
they  have  been  placing  on  the  market  high  grade  buff,  pink 
and  red  dry  pressed  brick,  securing  all  the  clay  from  their 
own  clay  fields  and  now  have  more  orders  for  this  class  of 
brick  than  they  can  promptly  fill.  They  have  ample  storage 
sheds  for  the  different  kinds  of  clay;  also  sheds  for  storing 
the  finished  product.  They  are  turning  out  15,000  every  day. 


J.  Glover  McGhee,  General  Manager  Rome  Brick  Co. 

The  personnel  of  the  Rome  Brick  Company  has  undergone 
many  changes  since  it  was  established.  Mr.  R.  B.  Morrison 
was  the  first  of  the  original  company  to  die.  Up  to  the  time 
of  his  death  he  had  control  of  the  yards.  After  Mr.  Mor¬ 
rison,  Mr.  J.  L.  Camp  followed  in  about  two  years.  Mr.  H. 
H.  McClure  died  in  January,  1904.  The  present  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  company  is  as  follows:  J.  W.  Rounsaville,  presi¬ 
dent;  E.  T.  McGhee,  vice-president;  J.  Glover  McGhee,  general 
manager;  J.  R.  Rounsaville,  secretary  and  treasurer;  T.  R. 


The  Sky  Line  of  the  Rome  (Ga.)  Brick  Company’s  Works,  Where 
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Davis,  superintendent,  and  James  G.  Hanks,  assistant  super¬ 
intendent.  The  general  manager,  Mr.  J.  Glover  McGhee,  is  a 
son  of  Mr.  E.  T.  McGhee.  Though  young  in  the  business, 
he  has  placed  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel  and  bravely  faces 
the  trials  and  tribulations  contingent  upon  the  supervision 
of  such  a  large  plant.  He  is  ably  assisted  by  his  superin¬ 
tendent,  Mr.  T.  P.  Davis,  who  for  many  years  erected  Eu- 
daly  kilns  all  over  the  United  States.  Mr.  J.  G.  Hanks  has 
for  many  years  been  connected  with  the  company  and  by 
faithful  and  efficient  work  has  helped  to  add  to  the  success 
of  the  plant. 

While  the  officers  of  this  company  are  very  busy  men, 


T.  P.  Davis,  Supt.  Rome  Brick  Co.,  and  His  Assistant,  J.  G. 

Hanks. 

they  always  have  time  to  show  any  one  interested  in  the 
brick  business  around  their  plant  and  are  ever  ready  to  give 
any  brother  brickmaker  the  benefit  of  their  experience. 


It  looks  like  one  of  the  biggest  factors  in  the  cement 
block  business  is  the  element  of  uncertainty,  an  element 
that  all  admit  is  present,  and  very  few  attempt  to  point  out 
definite  ways  for  its  elimination  without  also  eliminating 
that  other  and  most  important  life-giving  element  of  cheapness. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

NOTES  ON  THE  GEOLOGY  AND  CLAYS  OF  MISSISSIPPI, 

NO.  1. 


By  O.  F.  Bledsoe. 


THE  CARBONIFEROUS  FORMATIONS. 

E  PROPOSE  TO  write  a  few  articles  on  the  Geology 
of  Mississippi,  having  special  reference  to  her  clays, 
and  will  try  to  make  the  geological  feature  plain, 
even  at  the  risk  of  ^eing  tedious.  The  geological  formations 
constituting  the  State  of  Mississippi,  were  laid  down  en¬ 
tirely  under  oceanic  or  glacial  and  fluviatile  waters,  hence 
we  may  not  look  for  any  metalliferous  ores  in  workable 
quantities  beneath  the  surface.  Beyond  her  agricultural  re¬ 
sources  and  forests,  she  is  rich  only  in  a  great  variety  and 
abundance  of  the  finest  clays. 

Her  geological  formations  are  very  plain  and  simple, 
being  few  in  number  as  compared  to  other  regions  of  the 
globe  and  being  all  laid  down  approximately  from  north¬ 
east  to  southwest,  the  washings  from  the  southwestern 
terminus  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains,  through  oceanic  cur¬ 
rents  and  aerial  precipitations,  being  in  the  first  stages  at 
least,  the  main  ingredients  of  her  make-up.  Only  a  very 
small  proportion  of  the  primary  fossiliferous  or  palaezoic 
period  of  the  Earth’s  growth  juts  up  into  the  northeastern 
corner  of  Mississippi  from  the  coal  fields  of  Alabama.  Then 
follow  in  succession  the  tertiary  deposits  and  the  last,  or 
quaternary,  consisting  of  the  finishing  layers  of  orange 
sand-loes,  yellow  loam  and  alluvium.  The  orange  sand  for¬ 
mation  which  was  doubtless  a  product  of  the  glacial  drift 
period,  overflowed  the  entire  surface  of  the  State  with  few 
exceptions.  It  consists  of  pebbles,  yellow  sand  and  clays  of 
various  .types. 

The  carboniferous  formation  extends  over  only  a  small 
portion  of  the  northeastern  corner  of  the  State,  being  a 
part  of  Tishimingo  County.  It  is  overlaid  heavily  by  the 
orange  sand  formation  and  consists  of  mountain  limestone 
and  millstone  grit,  or  the  equivalent  being  the  lower  layers 
of  the  coal  measures,  though  no  coal  is  found  until  the  coal 
fields  of  Alabama  are  reached  further  east.  Limestones 
suitable  for  burning  into  quicklime  are  to  be  found  in 
limited  quantity,  and  in  great  abundance,  the  limestone  with 
the  proper  admixture  of  clay  and  sand  to  make  excellent 
hydraulic  cement. 

Analysis  has  shown  that  the  hydraulic  limestone  about 
Iuka  and  Eastport,  contains, about  185  of  alumina  and  silica, 
which  is  about  the  exact  proportion  for  an  excellent  hydraulic 
cement.  In  this  carboniferous  region  of  Mississippi  are  to 
be  found  deposits  of  aluminous  schistose,  slate  or  shale.  In 
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the  upper  or  orange  sand,  layers,  there  are  vast  deposits  of 
kaolin,  some  very  pure  white,  the  whole  mass  capable  of 
making  chinaware  for  the  world,  and  sufficiently  near  the 
Tennessee  River  and  the  Southern  Railroad  for  transportation. 
There  is  also  a  heavy  deposit  of  terra  sigillate  or  pure  red 
clay  and  also  one  of  almost  pure  white  silica — better  adapted 
than  any  other  sand  for  glass  making.  As  to  brick  clays,  there 
are  shales  in  abundance,  and  the  orange  sand  formation  is  al¬ 
ways  permeated  by  fine  clays  both  for  soft  mud  and  other 
brick. 


THE  VERY  BREATH  OF  LIFE. 


The  science  of  architecture,  if  under  this  head  we  include 
the  principles  of  building  construction,  and  the  heating  and 
ventilation  of  buildings,  has  done  and  is  doing  much  of 
interest  and  importance  to  the  student  of  public  health 
science.  The  air  supply,  especially  for  the  modern  civilized 
and  too  often  sedentary  form  of  mankind,  is  in  the  long  run 
quite  as  important  as  the  water  supply,  the  milk  supply,  or 
any  other  supply.  Surely,  we  can  not  be  too  careful  of  the 
purity  of  a  substance  which  we  take  into  our  bodies  oftener, 


I 
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THE  STORY  OF  BRICK.* 


Hudson  River  Clay,  The  Chief  Source  of  Supply  of  Build¬ 
ing  Material  for  the  Nation’s  Metropolis. 


BY  CHAS.  ELLEY  HALL. 

O  FAR  AS  concerns  the  non-metallic  parts  of  build¬ 
ings,  the  trend  of  architecture  in  these  days  seems  to 
be  decidedly  towards  an  increased  use  of  clay  pro¬ 
ducts.  As  a  result,  the  term,  “brick,”  has  so  extended  its 
signification  as  to  include  many  forms  of  terra  cotta  which 


John  B.  Rose,  President  and  General  Manager  of  the  Rose  Brick  Company,  Roseton-on-Hudson,  N.  Y.,  and  his  Executive  Staff. 


and  in  larger  volume,  than  any  other,  and  which  has  come, 
rightly,  no  doubt,  and  as  a  result  of  long  and  painful  experi¬ 
ence,  to  be  known  as  the  very  breath  of  life.  Human  beings 
may  survive  and  seemingly  thrive,  even  for  long  periods,  in 
bad  air,  but  for  the  best  work,  the  highest  efficiency,  the 
greatest  happiness  and  the  largest  life,  as  well  as  for  perfect 
health,  the  very  best  atmosphere  is  none  too  good.  Hence 
the  permeability  of  the  walls  of  houses  and  other  buildings, 
and  the  heating  and  ventilation  of  dwellings,  school  houses, 
churches,  halls  and  other  public  places,  require,  and  in  the 
near  future  will  receive,  a  much  larger  share  of  our  atten¬ 
tion  than  they  have  to-day. — Scientific  American. 


There  is  room  for  a  fruitful  campaign  of  education  among 
architects  and  builders  on  the  mission  that  the  material 
for  a  good  brick  wall  for  the  average  dwelling  can  frequently 
be  had  at  less  cost  these  days  than  the  raw  material  for  a 
good  lumber  wall,  and  when  this  point  is  promptly  driven 
home  there  will  be  a  decided  increase  in  the  amount  of  brick 
used  in  erecting  moderate  cost  dwellings. 


our  forefathers,  if  they  could  come  to  life  and  inspect  the 
frequent  heaps  of  material  to  be  found  nowadays  on  the  side¬ 
walks  of  New  York,  would  call  either  drain  pipes  or  orna¬ 
mental  tiles.  The  original  hexahedral  block  of  baked  clay, 
however,  which  was  the  atom,  or  unit,  of  architectural  design 
when  the  children  of  Isreal  helped  to  raise  the  pryamids,  is 
even  yet  with  us  in  undiminished  importance — the  common 
brick. 

The  present  article  will  concern  itself  with  the  manufac¬ 
ture- — as  practiced  on  the  Hudson  River — of  this  common  brick, 
which  is  neither  a  section  of  fireproofing,  nor  a  drain  pipe, 
nor  a  decorative  tile — which  looks  so  extremely  simple  that 
the  uninitiated  would  never  suspect  any  mystery  in  its 
production.  “A  common  brick,”  says  an  old  hand  at  the 
business,  “is  fireproof,  waterproof  and  weatherproof.”  A  re¬ 
port  of  the  Committee  on  Fire-Resisting  Construction  of  the 
Underwriters’  Association,  made  on  the  great  Baltimore  con- 

*  Excerpts  from  a  Feature  Article  Prepared  for  and  Pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Buildings  Trades  Employers  Association  Bulle¬ 
tin  of  New  York. 
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flagration,  declares  that  “good  terra  cotta  wall  trim  is  su¬ 
perior  to  stone,  but  not  so  desirable  as  brick,”  in  tire  re¬ 
sistance, — and  it  adds:  “Ordinary  well-burned  brick  of  good 
quality  is  the  most  satisfactory  fire-resisting  material  now 
used  in  building  constrution.”  Upon  the  perfection  of  this 
common  brick  largely  depends  the  stability  of  our  buildings. 
To  what  an  unsuspected  degree  this  manufacturing  industry 
has  increased  in  the  Hudson  River  Valley  may  be  inferred  by 
the  estimate  of  the  New  York  State  Education  Department  in 
a  bulletin  to  be  issued  this  year,  which  places  the  number  of 
brick  plants  in  the  entire  State  at  187,  the  output  of  which 
for  1904  was  over  1,299  million  brick,  valued  at  $7,473,122.  Of 
this  gross  value  the  share  monopolized  by  the  Hudson  River 
Valley  was  $5,840,097. 

In  the  making  and  delivery  of  common  brick  as  many  as  78 
operations  may  be  distinguished:  —  (1)  Removal  of  waste  ma¬ 
terial,  from  the  bank,  (2)  Cutting  the  sods  of  clay,  (3)  Load¬ 
ing  the  clay  upon  carts,  (4)  Transportation  to  the  pit,  (5) 
Dumping  into  the  pit,  (6)  Leveling  in  the  pit,  (7)  Shoveling 
into  the  elevator,  (8)  Removal  to  the  machine,  (9)  Temper- 


mold.  1 32 )  Filled  mold  delivered  on  table,  (33)  “Strike” 
sanded  in  “strike  box,”  (34)  “Striking  off”  of  mold,  (35) 
Cleaning  mud  from  “strike,”  (3G)  Accumulated  mud  thrown 
back  into  tub  of  machine,  (37)  Removal  of  mold  from  table 
to  truck,  (38)  Trucking  from  machine  to  yard,  (39)  “Luting” 
the  yard,  (40)  Setting  “yard  lines,”  (41)  Removal  of  mold 
from  truck  and  “dumping”  on  yard,  (42)  “Spatting,”  (43) 
“Edging,”  (44)  “Spatting”  or  “stomping”  on  edge,  (45) 
Bricks  taken  up  from  yard  by  “hacker,”  (4G)  Carried  to 
“hack,”  (47)  “Hacked,”  (48)  “Saddled,”  (49)  “Battened,” 
(50)  Taken  from  “hack”  to  barrow,  (51)  Wheeled  to  kiln 
ground,  (52)  Tossed  in  twos  to  “setter”  on  kiln,  (53)  “Set,” 
(54)  Leveled  while  setting,  (55)  “Double  coal”  brick  placed, 
(56)  “Platten”  placed,  (57)  Kiln  walled,  (58)  “Daubed,”  (59) 
The  burning,  (60)  “Daub”  removed,  (Gl)  Wall  removed,  (62) 
Brick  “tossed  out”  from  kiln,  (63)  Passed  by  tosser-out  to 
“stager”  on  middle  bench,  (64)  Passed  to  men  on  kiln  ground, 
(65)  Loaded  on  wheelDarrow,  (66)  Wheeled  to  barge,  (67) 
Taken  from  barrow,  (68)  Stowed  on  barge,  (69)  Trans¬ 
ported  to  market,  (70)  Passed  from  barge  to  dock,  (71)  To 


Clay  Bank  of  the  Rose  Brick  Company  and  Some  of  the  Workman  Who  Delve  Therein. 


ing,  (10)  Forcing  under  the  “packer,”  or  press,  (11)  Bring¬ 
ing  molding  sand  to  the  kiln  shed,  (12)  Building  “sand 
works,”  (13)  Placing  molding  sand  in  “sand  works,”  (14) 
Drying  sand,  (15)  Removal  of  sand  to  cool,  (16)  Putting  sand 
through  a  fine  sieve  to  remove  all  foreign  matter  and  coarse 
particles,  (17)  Wheeling  sand  to  mixing  box,  (18)  Pouring 
sand  into  mixing  box,  (19)  Mixing  yellow  ochre  or 
other  pigments,  (20)  Removal  of  mixed  sand  from  mixing  box 
to  wheelbarrow,  (21)  Its  transportation  to  supply  box  at  ma¬ 
chine,  (22)  Shoveling  into  “sanding  box,”  (23)  Placing  molds 
in  mold  box  to  soak  up  and  clean,  (24)  Removal  of  molds 
from  mold  box  to  truck,  (25)  Trucking  from  mold  box  to 
sand  box,  (26)  Removal  from  truck  to  sand  box,  or  sanding 
machine,  (27)  Filling  mold  with  sand,  (28)  Pouring  sand 
from  one  mold  to  another,  (29)  Mold  pushed  into  ma¬ 
chine  by  “sander,”  (30)  Mechanical  delivery  of  mold  under 
“Clod-cutter,”  (31)  “Mud”  pressed  through  “clod-cutter”  into 


truckman,  or  brick-handler,  (72)  Placed  on  truck  or  piled 
on  wharf,  (73)  Transported  to  building,  (74)  Dumped  at 
building,  (75)  Sprinkled  with  water  by  the  mason  tender, 
(76)  Placed  in  the  hod,  (77)  Carried  to  bricklayer,  (78)  Laid 
by  him  in  the  mortar. — And  taking  the  price  current  of  com¬ 
mon  brick  in  New  York  at  present  writing  ($10  per  thousand), 
all  this  is  done  for  each  brick,  practically  at  the  cost  of  one 
cent. 

CLAY  BANKS. 

The  shores  of  the  Hudson  River,  among  its  many  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  greatness  of  the  commercial  metropolis,  provide 
many  “banks  '  of  clay  from  which  comes  the  chief  material  of 
the  bricks  which  in  their  turn  make  New  York  City.  Along 
this  stretch  of  the  river  not  less  than  $15,000,000,  at  a  mode¬ 
rate  estimate,  is  invested  in  brick  plants.  Economically,  it 
makes  an  enormous  difference  whether  the  “banks”  near  a 
brick  plant  offer  thick  layers  of  pure,  homogeneous  clay,  or 
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thin  layers  interspersed  with  fragments  of  sand  and  gravel 
and  from  which  it  must  be  artifically  purified.  Above  all  it  is 
essential  that  there  should  be  no  admixture  of  lime  in  the 
clay,  to  bring  on  a  chemical  reaction  which  would  split  and 
crumble  the  brick  as  soon  as  the  mason  turned  on  his  stream 
of  water  as  a  preliminary  to  laying.  The  principal  clay  in  use 
for  brickmaking  is  the  blue,  to  which  yellow  clay  is  added 
for  the  sake  of  strength  and  color.  The  other  two  raw  ma¬ 
terials  are  coal  dust  (known  in  this  country  as  “culm)  and 
sand;  of  the  latter  two  kinds  are  needed,  a  sharp,  black  sand 
for  “tempering”  and  a  yellow,  loamy  sand  for  improving  the 
finish  of  thei  brick.  Where,  as  in  some  of  the  brickyards  of 
the  Hudson  River,  a  deposit  of  sand  is  found  overlaying  the 
clay,  the  sand  can  be  collected  on  the  spot  and  screened  for 
use  in  the  yards,  a  considerable  expense  being  thus  saved. 

SOD  PITS. 

The  clay  is  first  cut  from  the  “bank”  in  sods  of  about 
14  inches  by  10,  and  8  inches  thick,  its  next  treatment  is  that 
of  mixing.  For  this  a  “sod  pit”  is  prepared  in  which  are, 
first  a  layer  of  yellow  loam,  then  a  thin  layer  of  coal  dust. 
Upon  this  coal  dust,  or  “culm,”  and  loam,  the  clay  is  placed 
in  layers  of  blue  and  yellow,  alternating  with  layers  of  coal 
dust,  and  topped  with  yellow  loam.  The  contents  of  the 
“sod  pit”  are  next  removed  to  the  mixing  machine,  into 


against  strains  that  might  bend,  or  otherwise  damage,  the  as 
yet  malleable  blocks  of  green  brick  which  have  to  rest  .there. 
Lastly,  the  smooth  surface  of  yellow  clay  is  sprinkled  with 
fine,  careful  screened  sand — for  much  the  same  reason  as 
the  molds  were  sanded  before  being  filled.  Another  system 
in  use  is  that  of  the  “pallet.”  In  this  system  the  bricks  are 
“dumped”  at  the  machine  on  boards,  or  “pallets,”  each  holding 
six  bricks.  These  “pallets”  are  then  placed  upon  double¬ 
decked  trucks  and  so  removed  to  drying  racks,  which  are 
built  under  cover,  capable  of  holding  12  layers  of  bricks  with 
an  allowance  of  6  to  8  inches  between  layers.  The  “covered 
yard,”  in  all  other  respects  exactly  like  an  “open  yard,”  dif¬ 
fers  from  the  latter  in  being  protected  against  the  weather 
by  a  permanent  shed,  to  which  sun  and  wind  are  admitted 
by  adjustable  shutters.  The  process  next  described  applies 
as  will  be  seen,  mostly  to  open  yards,  and  where  “pallets” 
and  drying  racks  are  used  it  is,  of  course,  somewhat  modified. 

“spatting”  and  “edging.” 

Supposing  the  weather  tolerably  fair,  the  new  brick  will 
be  left  on  their  faces  for  some  three  hours,  before  being 
“spatted.”  The  object  of  “spatting”  is  to  rid  the  brick  of  pro¬ 
jecting  particles  of  clay  (“wings”)  that  have  been  produced 
by  the  heavy  pressure  driving  the  mass  into  the  vents  in  the 
molds.  The  “spatter”  must  contrive  to  “spat”  just  six  brick 


A  Section  of  the  Rack  and  Pallet  Dryer. 


A  Typical  Brickyard  Water  Cart. 


Center  Arch  of  Green  Brick. 


which  the  as  yet  heterogeneous  mass  is  thrown,  with  a 
certain  quantity  of  water,  while  two  shovellers  sprinkle  sand 
over  it.  All  this  is  done  before  the  clay  goes  into  the  brick 
machine  which  molds  it  into  brick. 

PREPARATION  OF  THE  YARD. 

Like  other  parts  of  the  brickmaking  plant,  the  drying 
yards  differ  somewhat  as  to  constructive  details  in  different 
establishments.  The  typical  “open  yard”  is  a  rectangular 
space,  with  ditches  bounding  its  two  longer  sides,  called  the 
“head”  and  “foot”  respectively.  It  is  slightly  convex,  sloping 
up  to  a  ridge  in  the  middle.  Over  this  area  is  spread  (1) 
from  eight  to  ten  inches  of  gravel,  (2)  six  or  eight  inches  of 
blue  clay,  (3)  about  four  inches  of  yellow  clay.  The  clay 
should  be  broken  or  chopped  very  fine,  then  rolled,  then  planed 
off  with  a  large  machine  technically  known  as  the  “lute,”  then 
rolled  again  and  planed  again,  until  the  whole  becomes  as 
smooth  as  a  billiard  table.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say 
that  all  this  elaborate  preparation  is  not  merely  for  the 
sake  of  appearance.  The  gravel  and  clay,  and  the  sloping 
surfaces  have  the  effect  of  rapidly  shedding  all  the  water 
which  may  fall  in  a  sudden  shower,  thus  minimizing  the  delay 
in  drying  on  an  open  yard  system  caused  by  unfavorable 
weather  conditions.  The  smoothness  of  surface  also  insures 


at  each  blow  with  the  flat  surface  of  his  instrument,  or  its 
edge  may  mar  the  symmetry  of  the  still  tender  brick.  Next 
comes  the  nice  operation  of  “edging,”  or  turning  the  brick 
on  their  edges,  so  that  the  faces  which  have  been  under¬ 
neath  may  dry  in  air.  It  will  readily  be  seen  what  confusion 
might  be  produced  in  a  full  yard  by  the  intrusion  of  an  un¬ 
skillful  “edger.”  The  brick  have  to  be  turned  on  edge  six  at 
a  time  or  twelve  at  a  time.  This  done,  another  wait  of  two, 
three,  or  four  hours  follows,  according  to  the  weather,  until 
the  foreman  decided  that  it  is  time  to  “hack.” 

“hacking.” 

So,  far,  the  hardening  process  has  gone  on  between  earth 
and  sky.  The  net  step  is  that  of  “hacking.”  For  this,  planks 
are  laid  from  end  to  end  of  the  yard,  each  plank  being  of  a 
width  about  equal  to  the  length  of  a  brick.  Upon  these 
planks  the  brick  are  laid  so  that  two  bricks  support  a  third, 
allowing  the  air  to  circulate  about  their  surfaces.  A  com¬ 
plete  hack  contains  10,000  to  12,000  bricks.  Readymade  “sad¬ 
dles”  or  roofs,  are  then  placed  over  the  “hacks”  or  planked 
rows,  and  the  protection  against  possible  rain  is  completed  by 
battening  down  the  open  side.  These  precautions  are  neces¬ 
sary  because  the  brick  are  now  to  be  left  not  for  two,  or 
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A  Morning  Scene  at  the  Rose  Brick  Plant.  Off  for  the  Clay  Bank. 


three,  or  six  uours,  but  for  one,  two  or  three  days  and  nights, 
according  to  weather. 

STEAM  DRYING. 

There  are  brick  plants,  however,  where  no  such  thing  as 
a  yard  (in  any  natural  sense  of  that  term)  is  to  be  found. 
In  such  plants  there  is  neither  “hacking”  nor  “edging.”  This 
system,  known  as  “steam  drying,”  is  in  operation  at  more 
than  one  Hudson  River  plant.  It  may  be  concisely  described 
as  an  arrangement  by  which  the  fresh  brick  get  the  desiccat¬ 
ing  effect  of  heat  radiating  from  many  miles  of  steam  pipes 
threaded  through  and  about  the  chambers  of  a  shed.  In¬ 
stead  of  a  number  of  days,  varying  with  weather  conditions, 
which  the  average  brick  yard  must  allow  for  drying,  this 
system  demands  ascertained  periods  of  18  to  3G  hours  for  the 
process.  The  element  of  chance  is  to  that  degree  eliminated 
from  the  making  of  brick,  much  as  steam  power,  generations 
ago,  eliminated  it  from  navigation.  But  what  more  closely 
concerns  the  market  valuei  of  the  output,  the  brick  made  by 
steam-drying  process  necessarily  have  a  uniformity  of  sub¬ 
stance,  due  to  the  equal  drying  of  equal  masses  in  the  same 
time,  which  can  hardly  be  secured  in  brick  dependent  upon 
the  vagaries  of  meteorology.  From  the  “hacks,”  or  the  steam 
dryer,  as  the  case  may  be,  the  brick  are  removed  to  the  kiln. 

In  all  that  has  been  said  thus  far  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  patient  lay  reader  will  have  borne  in  mind  our  initial 
warning  that  this  brief  general  account  of  brickmaking  is 
intended  to  be  only  typical,  or  composite,  not  by  any  means 
reflecting  the  methods  of  any  particular  yard.  Consequently, 
it  has  been  impossible  to  avoid  in  the  picture  something  of 
that  haziness  which  one  notices  in  the  outlines  of  a  composite 
photograph.  Perhaps  this  haziness  may  be  all  the  more  no¬ 
ticeable  in  parts  of  wThat  is  to  follow,  on  the  final  stage  of 
brickmaking — the  kiln  stage.  Few,  if  any,  contrivances  of 
industry  have  afforded  so  large  a  field  for  apparently  small 
improvements  which  are  in  reality  important  products  of 
ingenuity  and  experience.  One  kiln  differs  from  another  not 
only  in  size,  and  in  particulars'  of  detail  the  significance  of 


which  would  be  intelligible  only  to  an  expert,  but  also  in 
wholesale  modifications  of  method.  An  average  up-to-date 
kiln,  however,  is  made,  and  should  be  operated,  on  somewhat 
the  following  lines: 

THE  KILN. 

Under  a  shed  extending  about  100  feet  in  width  and  with  a 
maximum  height  of  about  50  feet,  is  laid  a  kiln  ground  about 
40  feet  wide.  The  length  of  the  shed  and  the  ground  is  de¬ 
termined  by  the  quantity  of  brick  to  be  burned.  For  good 
practical  reasons  which  will  be  better  understood  later  on, 
the  ground  is  laid  concave.  It  is  “hearthed”  with  burnt 
brick  laid  on  edge,  in  rows  across  the  concave  space,  to  form 
bases  for  the  arches  and  to  absorb  moisture  from  the  new,  or 
“green”  brick;  moreover,  it  is  usual  to  protect  the  sides  with 
a  low  bulwark  or  parapet  of  burnt  brick. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  there  is  this  difference  between 
a  brick  kiln  and,  say,  a  pottery  kiln;  that  the  latter  is  practi¬ 
cally  a  furnace  into  which  the  substance  to  be  burned  is  put, 
like  bread  in  an  oven,  while  brick  are  not  put  into,  but  built 
into,  their  kiln,  and  in  fact,  are  their  own  kiln.  Hence  the 
“setters,”  who  arrange  the  “green”  brick  in  a  kiln,  must  be, 
if  not  artists  in  the  strict  sense,  at  least  highly  specialized 
artisians. 

The  “setting”  of  a  kiln  is  generally  done  by  several  set¬ 
ters  to  each  “arch,”  each  “setter”  having  the  brick  tossed  up 
to  him  by  three  “wheelers.”  The  “green”  brick  are  brought 
on  barrows  by  a  number  of  “wheelers”  proportionate  to  the 
number;  of  -hacks,”  each  “wheeler”  working  at  one  hack  of 
6,000  or  7,000  brick.  The  object  is,  of  course,  to  pile  the  brick 
in  such  fashion  that  the  same  heat  shall  reach  every  brick, 
even  to  the  topmost  row.  The  “setter,”  therefore,  must  exer¬ 
cise  great  care  to  leave  proper  even  spaces  between  the  brick, 
which  he  sets  “three  over  three.”  He  must  also  keep  the 
faces  of  the  piles  or  walls  smooth  and  level,  using  improvised 
chocks  or  wedges  of  clay  at  the  bases  of  the  piles  (“mudding 
up”),  in  which  ticklish  work  he  is  assisted  by  the  inward  and 
downward  slope  of  the  ground.  So  much  for  the  difficult 
masonry  of  the  kiln;  in  general  architectural  design  it  is  a 
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system  of  parrallel  tunnels,  called  “arches.”  These  “arches” 
are  the  ovens,  so  to  speak,  in  which  the  fire  is  laid.  The  cen¬ 
ter  arch  of  a  kiln  is  called  the  blade.”  There  may  be  from  8 
to  40  “arches”  in  one  kiln,  allowing  50,000  brick  in  and  above 
each  “arch,”  where,  accordingly,  400,000  to  2,000,000  brick 
are  burned  at  once. 

The  kiln  having  been  built,  it  has  to  be  sealed,  or  finished 
off  on  the  top  and  sides.  This  is  done  by  setting  on  the  top 
of  the  kiln  a  course  of  brick  in  which  a  very  great  propor¬ 
tion  of  coal  dust  has  been  mixed  (“double-coal”),  then  a 
course  of  “single-coal”  brick,  laid  flat,  and,  finally,  a  course 
of  burnt  brick  (“platten”)  also  laid  fiat.  On  the  ends  and 
sides  brick  are  piled  on  edge,  with  their  ends  toward  the 
kiln,  nineteen  brick  high,  and  far  enough  from  the  kiln  to 


burning  is  of  a  grey  color  where  it  should  be  a  good  bright 
red;  if  allowed  to  heat  too  quickly,  it  is  likely  to  swell  and 
lose  its  shape  (classed  as  “lammies”  or  swollen  brick).  It 
is  interesting  to  note,  too,  that,  even  within  the  Hudson 
River  brick  fields,  the  difference  between  clay  is  such  that 
the  burning  will  expand  and  contract  a  kiln  of  one  clay  as 
much  as  four  inches,  while  a  kiln  of  material  from  another 
bank  will  vary  only  two  inches  in  bulk,  under  the  same  heat. 
In  all  this  the  foreman  is  guided  by  several  different  indi¬ 
cations,  some  of  them  rather  too  complicated  to  attempt  their 
description  here,  but  including  the  appearance  of  the  steam 
given  off  at  the  top  of  the  kiln,  and  the  character  of  the  gases 
which  arise  from  the  heated  mass.  When  at  last  steam 
ceases  to  rise  fi’om  the  top  of  the  kiln,  the  brickburner  knows 
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allow  the  heat  to  pass  between  the  wall  and  the  “heads,”  or 
sides  of  the  kiln.  The  walls  are  then  sealed  with  “daub” 
or  mud,  and  a  “sand  works’"  is  built  at  the  ends  of  the  kiln, 
and  filled  with  molding  sand,  to  be  dried  there  for  future 
use  in  the  molds.  The  arches  are  next  cleaned  out,  and  their 
openings  closed  with  iron  doors,  the  fuel  is  introduced,  and 
the  fire  started.  There  is  much  variety  in  methods,  and  in 
choice  of  fuel,  some  manufacturers  preferring  wood,  others 
using  only  coal.  The  great  aim  of  the  brickburner— evenness 
of  heat— is  sought  by  whatever  methods  appear  most  likely 
in  each  individual  case.  The  fires  must  be  made  to  burn  in 
such  a  way  that  the  brick  shall  not  be  brought  to  a  red  heat 
too  rapidly.  Brick  which  has  not  been  properly  dried  before 


that  no  more  than  six  or  seven  additional  hours  will  be  needed 
to  complete  the  process. 

The  time  required  for  a  burning  of  brick  is,  more  or  less, 
one  wfeek.  Two  gangs  of  experienced  men  work  alternately 
night  and  day  as  long  as  the  kiln  burns.  The  personal  skill 
of  the  brickburner  is  a  most  important  factor  in  the  success 
of  the  firing.  The  temperature  of  the  kiln  must  be  allowed 
to  fall  gradually,  or  there  will  be  “popping”  and  crumbling 
of  brick.  It  takes  about  a  week  after  the  fires  have  gone  out 
for  the  brick  to  cool  sufficiently  to  be  handled.  Then  comes 
the  work  of  pulling  down  and  inspecting,  to  be  followed  by 
loading.  To  the  mechanical  labor  of  the  first  of  these  pro¬ 
cesses  the  second  adds  a  high  degree  of  technical  knowledge. 


as  well  as  perhaps,  a  high  degree  of  commercial  honor  and 
regard  for  the  reputation  of  the  plant.  The  “culler,”  in 
other  words,  must  be  able  to  recognize  at  sight  a  faulty  job, 
or  a  patch  of  “pale,”  or  of  “lammied”  brick;  if  he  respects 
his  employer's  reputation  he  must  absolutely  reject  these.  So 
the  varying  grades  are  “culled”  out  from  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  in  the  new  pile  and  loaded  upon  barges  for  ship¬ 
ment. 

It  is  obvious  to  remark  that  the  Hudson  River  brick 
plants  enjoy  enormous  advantages  in  respect  to  transportation. 
It  is  not  every  factory  of  building  material  that  has  a  clear 
waterway  from  its  gates  to  the  most  rapidly  growing  of  all 
the  world’s  large  cities,  and  that,  too,  at  an  insignificant 
distance.  Even  this  short  distance  has  been  much  shortened 
by  the  present  general  use  of  steam  tugs,  instead  of  the  old- 
fashioned,  though  picturesque  sailing  vessels.  A  modern 
brick  barge,  towed  by  a  steam  tug  on  the  Hudson  River, 
carries  on  an  average  350,000  brick  (700  tons),  and  it  takes 
a  number  of  these,  barges  to  complete  a  “tow”  for  one  tug. 
With  these  advantages,  the  Hudson  River  brickyards — which 
are,  whether  by  mere  accident  or  not,  mostly  under  the  man- 
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good  brick  at  Roseton;”  and  then  he  goes  on  to  explain  why 
the  brick  should  be  good. 

In  several  respects  the  Rose  methods  of  brickmaking  are 
individual.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  where  results  have 
been  so  thoroughly  approved  by  the  market,  that  these  indi¬ 
vidualities  of  method  are  in  no  case  due  to  either  slavish 
adherence  to  tradition,  to  timidity  about  adopting  recent  im¬ 
provements,  or  to  parsimony.  Every  step  in  the  long  and 
complex  process  here  is  carried  out  in  a  way  deliberately 
chosen  after  careful  thought  and  experiment  as  the  best  way 
to  attain  the  best  results  with  the  material  and  in  the  general 
conditions  of  that  plant.  If,  for  instance,  no  coal  is  used  as 
fuel  in  the  Rose  Company’s  kilns  and  the  company  has  closed 
a  contract  with  Mr.  E.  H.  Harriman  for  35,000  cords  of  fuel 
wood,  it  is  simply  because  close  observation  has  convinced 
the  management  that  wood  burns  the  clay  at  their  disposal 
more  evenly  ana  in  all  respects  more  satisfactorily  than  coal. 

Close  observation  and  care  for  detail  carried  to  a  degree 
which  less  ambitious  manufacturers  might  call  extravagant, 
are  the  law  and  gospel  of  these  yards.  To  this  admirable 
policy  of  the  managers  Nature  has  joined  in  her  aid  in  the 


Wharf  at  Foot  of  West  Fiftieth  St.,  New  York,  Where  the  Brick  are  Taken  From  Barges. 


agement  of  active,  energetic  young  men — not  only  supply  a 
large  volumne  of  material  out  of  which  young  New  York 
City  is  daily  growing,  but  export  millions  every  week — from 
that  country  where,  in  George  Washington’s  time,  it  was  the 
boast  of  the  well-to-do  that  their  dwellings  were  built  of  im¬ 
ported  brick. 

THE  KOSE  YARDS. 

About  five  miles  from  Newburgh-on-the  Hudson  are  the 
largest  brickyards  and  brickmaking  .plant  of  all  the  Hudson 
River  group,  those  of  the  Rose  Brick  Company,  John  B.  Rose, 
President.  This  establishment  manufactured  85,000,000 
brick  for  the  season  of  1905.  It  is  not,  however,  upon  the 
bulk  of  its  output  that  this  company  relies  for  the  fame 
of  the  building  brick  that  bear  the  brand  “Rose,,”  but 
rather  the  quality  which  has  created  the  demand  which, 
in  its  turn,  has  made  the  enormous  production  commercially 
feasible.  The  President,  a  young  man  who  left  Yale  not  so 
many  years  ago  to  take  up  the  burden  of  a  great  industrial 
administration,  modestly  says  that  he  “thinks  they  make  a 


magnificient  banks  from  which  the  raw  material  of  the 
“Rose”  brick  is  mined.  Within  'the  area  of  700  acres  covered 
by  the  plant  is  a  deposit  of  clay  so  pure  that  never  a  pebble 
is  found  embedded  in  the  sods  taken  from  it.  This  valuable 
bed  of  clay  is  covered  by  a  natural  layer  of  sand,  which,  when 
screened  and  sifted  in  the  thorough,  painstaking  fashion 
characteristic  of  the  whole  plant,  supplies  an  excellent  quality 
of  sand  for  molding  purposes.  The  coarser  parts  thrown 
off  from  the  sieves  are  reserved  to  be  sold  for  garden  and 
park  walks.  It  is  from  the  Rose  plant  that  the  material  is 
supplied  for  graveling  all  the  walks  in  Central  Park,  in  Pros¬ 
pect  Park,  Brooklyn,  and  in  the  whole  park  system  of  Newark, 
N.  J. 

One  of  the  individual  features  of  this  plant  is  the  absence 
of  circular  pits.  The  Rose  doctrine  is  that  efficiently  con¬ 
structed  sod  pits  need  no  circular  pits  to  help  out  their  work. 
Not  every  brick  plant,  it  is  true,  operates  any  part  of  its  appa¬ 
ratus  with  the  minute  care  invariably  exercised  in  laying 
these  pits  and  keeping  the  soft  mud  duly  sanded.  At  Roseton 
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they  believe  also  in  plenty  of  pressure  on  the  sod-cutter  to 
insure  a  good,  homogeneous  filling  for  the  molds;  the  all- 
pervading  thoroughness  of  the  system  appears  again  in  the 
work  of  the  “sander,M  who  never  seems  to  tire  in  his  scru¬ 
pulous  attention  to  both  his  work  and  the  condition  of  his 
tools.  As  every  one  knows  who  has  anything  to  do  with 
building,  bricks  intended  for  employment  in  architectural 
designs  of  any  pretensions  must  look  well.  This.  important 
detail  is  provided  for  here  at  every  stage  of  the  making.  In 
preparing  the  molds  the  Roseton  molding  sand  is  mixed 
with  a  judiciously  calculated  proportion  of  ochre  to  give  a 
fine  color.  The  greatest  care  is  insisted  upon  in  “jarring” 
the  freshly  emptied  molds  at  the  yard,  so  as  to  be  sure  that 
no  left-over  lumps  shall  mar  the  symmetry  of  the  next  lot. 

The  drying  system  here  in  use  is  principally  that  of  the 
open,  yard,  and  pallet.  Though  Mr.  Rose  is  now  considering 
the  installation  of  an  artificial  dryer  as  an  adjunct  to  the 
open  yard  system.  The  yards  or  drying  floors  are  laid1  with 
great  care  as  follows:  —  (1)  8  to  10  inches  of  gravel,  (2)  6 
to  8  inches  of  blue  clay,  (3)  about  4  inches  of  yellow  clay — 
a  disposition  of  the  successive  layers  not  commonly  followed. 
The  surface  is  then  chopped  very  fine  before  being  “luted.” 
The  sweepings,  “lutings”  and  rollings  to  which  these  yards 
are  subjected  would  appear  excessive  not  only  to  the  inex¬ 
perienced  onlooker,  tut  to  many  an  old  hand  whose  experi¬ 
ence  has  been  gained  in  a  more  rough-and-ready  school.  It  is 
a  matter  of  admiration,  too,  for  the  visitor  to  note  the  con¬ 


it  will  be  worth  while  to  call  attention  here  is  the  specially 
constructed  docking  facilities.  The  barges  by  which  the 
brick  are  conveyed  down  stream  are  brought  to  within  a 
few  yards  of  the  kilns  by  a  system  of  channels  cut  from  the 
river  large  enough  to  admit  barges  of  from  250,000  to  500,000 
brick  capacity.  This  is  a  labor-saving  and  time-saving  ar¬ 
rangement;  but  the  very  last  thing  to  be  noticed  in  these 
yards  is  not  a  labor-saving  device,  but  one  by  which  the 
company  makes  sure  that,  even  if  a  faulty  molded,  a  badly 
“edged”  or  an  ill-burnt  brick  should  find  its  way  past  all 
precautions  to  the  contrary  to  the  edge  of  the  channel,  it 
shall  never  reach  the  builder.  The  “culling,”  or  selection, 
of  the  brick  is  done  here  by  the  kiln  men  and  their  foreman, 
also  by  the  barge  crews  and  their  captains — a  double  check 
before  the  brick  starts  on  its  voyage.  When  the  barge  laden 
with  “Rose”  brick  reaches  its  pier  at  the  city  the  cargo  is 
not  simply  landed  there,  it  has  to  pass  another  examination — 
one  last  “culling” — before  being  delivered  to  the  purchaser, 
all  of  which  nelps  one  to  understand  the  brand’s  market 
eminence. 

And  now  a  word  as  to  the  happy  relations  which  prevail 
here  between  employers  and  employes.  One  hardly  hears 
of  labor  troubles  in  these  yards.  As  has  already  been  ob¬ 
served,  the  management  understands  the  value  of  the  human 
factor  in  turning  out  good  work,  therefore  they  treat  their 
men  as  human.  A  more  heterogeneous  assemblage  of  human¬ 
ity  than  these  800  employes  of  the  Rose  Brick  Company 
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scientious  care  with  which  the  employes  in  these  yards  per¬ 
form  all  such  minutiae  of  their  work — a  spirit  which  is  ac¬ 
counted  for  by  what  will  he  said  later  on  about  the  labor 
conditions  of  the  plant. 

Of  the  kilns  nothing  very  distinctive  in  method  can  be 
remarked,  the  apparatus  in  this  department  being  distin¬ 
guished  only  be  their  great  extent  and  as  everything  else  in 
the  plant,  the  exactness  of  execution  with  which  every  least 
operation  is  attended..  It  is  in  the  kilns,  perhaps,  that  the 
good  will  of  the  employes  can  do  most  for  the  success  of  a 
plant;  no  amount  of  supervision  can  make  an  efficient  brick- 
maker  out  of  an  unskilled  or  a  careless  one;  the  man  himself 
must  both  know  his  business  and  do  it  as  well  as  he  knows,  of 
his  own  good  will,  for  he  is  the  master  of  the  situation  while 
the  kiln  burns.  Here,  therefore,  one  sees  the  satisfactory 
results  of  the  relationship  which  the  Rose  Brick  Company’s 
management  have  been  broad-minded  enough  to  foster  be¬ 
tween  their  employes  and  themselves.  It  showed  breadth 
of  mind  to  recognize  the  full  value  of  the  human — the  psycho¬ 
logical — factor  in  the  success  of  the  industry.  As  a  result, 
the  brickmakers  in  their  degree,  like  the  sanders,  machine 
tenders,  “spatters”  and  the  rest  in  their  respective  degrees, 
work  their  best  because  they  take  a  pride  in  the  value  and 
reputation  of  their  product. 

The  last  of  the  material  advantages  of  this  plant  to  which 


could  hardly  be  found  anywhere  else,  even  in  this  hetero¬ 
geneous  republic — Aborigines,  Yankees,  Germans,  Italians, 
Frenchmen,  Negroes,  Irishmen,  Slovacks,  Magyars,  Poles, 
Bulgarians,  Roumanians,  Syrians,  Swedes,  and  Hebrews.  If 
they  all  spoke  their  respective  languages  while  at  work,  Rose- 
ton  would  be  a  reproduction  of  the  first  brickmaking  plant 
recorded  in  history.  But,  various  as  their  native  tongues 
may  be,  they  are  all  human,  and  it  is  universally  human  for 
a  workman  to  demand  of  his  employer — not  coddling,  indeed, 
nor  incessant  flattery,  but  substantially  fair  treatment,  and 
a  recognition  of  his  human,  his  more-than-animal  needs. 

The  material  part  of  man  is  given  due  recognition  at 
Roseton.  The  dwellings  erected  on  the  Rose  brick  plant — 
all  painted  rose  color — for  the  use  of  the  workmen  are  com¬ 
modious,  with  plenty  of  light  and  air  in  their  interiors;  not 
least  important,  the  houses  are  kept  in  thorough  repair,  for 
honest,  cheerful  work  can  hardly  be  expected  of  a  skilled 
laborer  who  sleeps  and  eafs  in  a  dismal,  tumble-down  hovel. 
As  to  supplies,  the  company  contrives  to  carry  on  the  store 
system  without  any  of  the  hardships  which,  under  careless 
management,  it  may  involve  upon  employes;  the  stores,  with 
their  prices  lower  than  current  retail  prices,  are  there  for  the 
employes,  to  patronize  if  they  choose — the  best  of  eatables, 
with  tobacco,  cigars,  soda  water  and  such  comforts,  though 
not  including  alcoholic  beverages  in  their  stock — but  if  the 
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men  prefer  to  trade  in  Newburgh  or  with  the  peddlers  who 
visit  the  yards  no  blacK  mark  is  allowed  to  stand  against  a 
man’s  name  for  exercising  his  legitimate  choice  in  favor  of 
outside  enterprise.  Then,  there  are  clubrooms  for  those  who 
will  comply  with  the  fairly  easy  conditions  of  club  members; 
and  besides  the  facilities  for  reading,  which  are  so  much 
a  matter-of-course  in  these  days,  the  club  affords  amuse¬ 
ment  in  the  form  of  billiards,  cards  and  other  games.  For 
special  entertainments  there  are  the  “ladies  days”  and  the 
fairs,  the  school  festivals  and  the  annual  series  of  genial 
festivities  which  Christmas  always  brings  at  this  remark¬ 
able  little  industrial  center.  It  is  a  settlement  well  supplied 
with  churches  and  Sunday  schools,  the  Catholic,  Protestant 
and  Greek  Orthodox  communities  all  having  opportunities  for 
their  respective  forms  of  worship.  But  of  these  mattters  it 
is  enough  to  speak  here  in  a  general  and  summary  way. 
This  article  is  about  the  Rose  brick  plant,  not  the  Rose  ob¬ 
ject  lesson  in  sociology,  and  the  life  of  the  employes  when 
off  duty  only  concerns  the  main  theme  as  explaining  why 
those  employees  turn  out  good  brick  with  a  reliable  uni¬ 
formity  which  could  never  be  hoped  for  if  their  only  motive 
were  the  slavish  fear  of  “losing  a  job.” 

It  may  be  interesting  to  state  in  closing  that  the  pay  roll 
at  the  Rose  plant  averages  about  $35,000  a  month  in  season. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

A  VILLAGE  BRICKYARD. 


Pointers  for  “A  New  Beginner.” 

A  gentleman  living  in  Greenwood,  a  few  miles  from  De¬ 
troit,  having  recently  acquired  a  tract  of  land  consisting  of 
fifty  acres,  finds  upon  investigation  that  the  land  is  rich  in 
clay  deposit  to  a  depth  of  eight  feet,  and  being  a  man  of 
some  means  has  about  decided  to  embark  in  the  brick  manu¬ 
facturing  industry.  In  a  recent  communication  he  states 
“Shipping  facilities  are  good,  and,  if  wood  be  used  for  fuel, 
there  is  an  abundance  of  soft  wood,  consisting  of  soft  maple, 
black  ash  and  bass  wood  that  can  be  purchased  at  a  very 
low  figure.  Inexperience  is  the  one  thing  that  makes  me 
hesitate,  for,  through  lack  of  it,  I  sometimes  fear  my  venture 
would  prove  futile.  A  few  suggestions  would  be  duly  ap¬ 
preciated.” 

To  one  about  to  launch  into  brick  manufacturing  even 
a  limited  experience  would  be  of  great  benefit,  it  would  enable 
one  in  many  ways  to  protect  himself  financially  and  other¬ 
wise.  Still  I  can  see  no  legitimate  reason  why  an  inex¬ 
perienced  person  should  not  be  successful  in  the  undertaking, 
providing  one  is  adapted.  Courage  and  determination  are 
often  passports  to  success.  And  to  be  successful  we  must  not 
be  idle.  Not  content  with  mere  reading,  but  employing 
the  knowledge  we  have  gained  to  some  useful' end. 

In  establishing  a  brick  plant  there  are  many  things  that 
must  be  given  careful  consideration.  That  the  plant  will 
produce  good  sound  salable  brick,  uniform  in  shape,  size  and 
color  is  a  forgone  conclusion.  Then  to  enjoy  a  realization  of 
such  hopes,  we  must  follow  the  course  that  leads  directly  to 
it; 

The  Yard. 

What  is  considered  a  good  serviceable  yard  for  the  soft 
mud  process  is  about  two  hundred  feet  in  length,  and,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  number  of  machines,  so  must  its  width  be 
gauged,  allowing  for  each  machine,  space  enough  foi  oi.,000 
brick  or  four  yards.  Yards  running  North  and  South  have 
the  distinct  advantage  of  the  sun  striking  the  brick  on  all 
sides  during  the  day,  which  would  not  occur  were  the  brick 
dumped  East  and  West  for  the  side  of  the  brick  facing 
North  would  be  out  of  the  sun’s  rays.  The  yard  should  be 
oval;  about  two  feet  higher  in  the  center  than  at  its  ends. 
With  this  slant  water  occasioned  by  rains  or  otherwise  runs 
quickly  off.  The  surface  of  the  yard  should  be  composed  of 
yellow  and  blue  clay,  thoroughly  tempered  and  rolled  until 


it  becomes  fixed  and  hard,  so  much  so  that  a  truck  will 
not  leave  its  indenture.  Before  dumping  new  moulded  brick, 
first  scrape,  then  throughly  sand  the  yard. 

Machines. 

A  good  strong,  durable  and  reliable  machine  is  as  essen¬ 
tial  to  successful  brickmaking  as  water  to  a  steam  boiler. 
There  are  many  makes  and  many  varieties  from  which  to 
choose.  That  the  iron  machine  with  modern  improvements 
is  the  most  desirable,  is  beyond  doubt.  The  difference  in 
price  of  the  iron  machine  over  the  wooden  tub  may  at  first 
seem  quite  an  item  but  subsequented  results  will  prove  its 
superior  merits  and  the  additional  cost  well  spent. 

Molds. 

The  molds  should  be  made  of  seasoned  cherry  and  iron 
trimmed.  When  in  use  should  be  thoroughly  washed  at  least 
four  times  for  each  30,000  brick  made.  The  advantages  thus 
derived  are  apparent;  not  only  do  the  brick  slip  better,  but 
your  brick  possess  what  they  should  possess,  that  is,  good 
square  corners  and  full  sharp  edges. 

Trucks  and  Barrows. 

The  construction  of  trucks  and  barrows  should  be  strong 
and  compact,  and  they  will  last  to  do  service  many  seasons. 
Successfully  withstanding  the  hard  usage  they  are  given  by 
thoughtless  and  careless  manipulators. 

Making  Brick. 

With  good  machines,  molds,  trucks,  barrows,  engine, 
boilers  and  good  well  tempered  clay  it  surely  seems  in¬ 
evitable  that  good  brick  will  result.  Yet  no  matter  how 
well  a  plant  is  equipped,  there  will  be  brick  destroyed  and 
damaged  by  careless  and  indifferent  laborers,  who  care  noth¬ 
ing  for  the  success  or  failure  of  their  employer.  Time  was, 
when  employer  and  employe  for  mutual  benefit  and  good  fel¬ 
lowship  worked  hand  in  hand.  But  it  is  painfully  evident 
that  such  conditions  no  longer  exists.  The  manufacturer  of 
today  must  be  watchful  of  the  men  who  handle  his  stock.  In 
hiring  your  labor  observe  to  get  reliable  men  where  possible, 
pay  them  the  regular  scale  of  wages,  and,  in  return  de¬ 
mand  honest  services.  Issue  a  rule  that  consideration  of 
your  stock  and  the  careful  handling  of  the  same  will  be 
exacted  and  any  deviation  therefrom  shall  merit  immediate 
dismissal.  There  are  six  different  hands  through  which  the 
green  brick  must  pass  before  they  reach  the.  kiln;  striker, 
trucker,  dumper,  hacker,  wheeler  and  setter.  Supposing,  say 
out  of  32,000  brick,  each  one  through  indifference  would 
destroy  ten  brick,  which  is  indeed  a  small  amount,  would  be 
sixty  brick  per  day,  in  a  season  would  mean  many  thousands, 
the  profit  on  which  is  rightfully  yours,  but  lost  through  lack 
of  discipline.  With  careful  handling  from  machine  to  kiln, 
no  green  brick  are  lost,  every  brick  made  thus  far  has  a 
distinct  market  value. 

Setting  and  Burning. 

To  the  beginner  the  updraft  kiln  will  serve  as  well  as  any. 
There  are  other  kinds  that  claim  a  greater  percentage  of 
hard  burned  brick.  Yet  an  updraft  kiln  with  plenty  of  good 
wood  for  fuel,  can  be  burned  95  per  cent.  hard.  Surely  it 
will  be  impossible  to  obtain  this  high  percentage  unless  the 
brick  are  properly  set.  In  setting  the  kiln  it  makes  no  dif¬ 
ference  by  what  system  they  are  set,  w'hether  it  be  three  over 
three  or  otherwise  you  must  give  plenty  of  draft.  It  needs 
a  good  draft  to  carry  off  water  smoke;  to  make  the  wood 
burn  and  not  sizzle;  to  allow  the  fire  to  follow  the  water 
smoke  without  hinderance.  It  is  in  the  burning  and  burn¬ 
ing  only  that  the  hurtful  influences  designated  as  soft  or  un¬ 
even  colored  brick  appear.  If  properly  set  it  is  comparatively 
an  easy  matter  to  burn  them  uniform  in  shape,  size  and  color. 

Order. 

Make  it  a  point  to  keep  your  whole  plant  in  perfect  order 
if  the  ditches  need  draining,  drain  them;  if  bolts  and  nuts  in 
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barrows  work  loose  tighten  them.  Never  permit  such  un¬ 
sightly  objects  to  be  around  as  old  kiln  shed  posts,  broken 
pieces  of  lumber,  parts  of  machines  or  piles  of  brickbats. 
General  disorder  is  discouraging  to  the  proprietor  and  often 
turns  a  prospective  customer  away.  A  well  kept  orderly 
business  is  attractive,  has  an  air  of  eminent  prosperity, 
forcibly  appeals  to  buyers  who  buy  with  pleasure,  and  visit 
you  again  whenever  occasion  requires.  J.  G.  Greusel. 


FANS  FOR  MECHANICAL  DRAFT. 


EXPERIENCE  has  shown  that  in  handling  hot  gases 
with  a  fan,  as  in  a  plant  producing  induced  draft  for 
boilers,  it  is  impossible  to  give  the  fan  shaft  a  suit¬ 
able  bearing  at  the  inlet  side.  A  bearing  here  would  neces¬ 
sarily  be  situated  in  the  inlet  area  and  would  be  constantly 
surrounded  by  hot  flue  gases.  Much  better  results  have  been 
obtained  by  the  use  of  an  over-hung  wheel  having  in  addition 
to  the  two  engine  bearings,  a  bearing  on  the  engine  side 
of  the  fan,  but  none  on  the  inlet  side. 

The  usual  form  of  construction,  that  is,  providing  for  a 
third  bearing  separate  from  the  engine,  has,  however,  given 


Fig.  1. 

trouble  from  the  fact  that  this  bearing  cannot  readily  be 
lined  up  with  the  two  engine  bearings. 

In  Figure  1  is  shown  a  new  method  of  construction  which 
overcomes  this  trouble.  All  these  journal  boxes  are  cast 
in  the  engine  frame  (Figure  2)  and  can  all  be  bored  with  the 
same  boring  bar.  Thus  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  be  out 
of  line.  The  fan  bearing  is  water  cooled  and  ring  oiled. 
From  the  fact  that  all  bearings  are  bored  at  once,  a  self-align¬ 
ing  bearing,  such  as  would  otherwise  be  necessary,  is  not 
required  here,  still  further  simplifying  the  arrangement.  In 
addition  td  these  points,  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  bearing 
is  supported  by  the  engine  bed  and  not  by  the  housing  of  the 
fan  as  would  otherwise  be  the  case.  This  simplifies  the  con¬ 
struction  by  doing  away  with  the  additional  bracing  usually 
found  on  fan  housings. 

The  wheel  (Figure  3)  is  varied  somewhat  from  the  ordi¬ 
nary  construction.  In  place  of  the  usual  three  spiders,  is 
substituted  one  heavier  one,  built  of  I  beam  cast  into  the 
hub.  The  blades  are  braced  upon  each  other  as  shown  in 
cut.  The  wheel  constructed  in  this  manner  has  been  shown 
to  be  fully  as  strong  and  rigid  as  the  ordinary  three  spider 
form. 

By  the  use  of  a  single  spider  the  necessity  for  more  than 


one  hub  on  the  shaft  is  obviated.  In  this  manner,  the  load  of 
the  wheel  is  concentrated  upon  a  comparatively  short  length 
of  shaft.  Moreover,  with  the  deep  cone  in  the  casing  as 
shown  in  Figure  1,  and  the  fan  bearing  sitting  far  in  as  it 
does,  the  load  of  the  fan  is  placed  very  near  to  the  fan  bear¬ 
ing.  In  fact  the  bearing  is  included  within  the  width  of  the 
fan  blades.  This  point  is  of  great  importance,  since,  were  the 
fan  of  the  ordinary  three  spindle  design,  the  center  of 


Fig.  2. 


gravity  would  be  some  distance  out  from  the  bearing  and 
there  would  be  the  tendency  of  the  shaft  to  move  on  the  fan 
bearing  as  a  fulcrum  and  cause  an  upward  thrust  in  the 
engine,  and  on  the  engine  journal  caps.  With  the  single 
spider  this  trouble  is  not  encountered. 

The  engine  is  of  the  enclosed  type,  oiled  by  a  recently 
devised  pump  which  distributes  copious  streams  of  oil  all 
over  all  of  the  reciprocating  and  revolving  parts,  even  lubri¬ 
cating  the  eccentric  outside  of  the  frame.  Tests  in  actual 


Fig.  3. 


practice  have  proven  that  it  will  run  several  months  without 
oiling  or  adjustment. 

This  outfit  is  manufactured  by  the  American  Blower 
Company  of  Detroit,  Michigan,  from  whom  further  informa¬ 
tion  and  prices  may  be  obtained. 


If  the  machinery  men,  who  have  done  so  much  to  improve 
the  conditions  of  the  field  of  brick  manufacture,  ever  get 
a  foothold  in  the  brick  laying  industry,  there  will  certainly 
be  “a  great  day  coming.” 
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A  BIT  OF  EXPERIENCE. 


YEARS  AGO,  Dr.  W.  I.  Chamberlain  gave  for  publica¬ 
tion  the  following  bit  of  experience  in  the  tile  drain¬ 
ing  of  his  land,  as  follows: 

“When  I  bought  the  farm  of  my  aged  father  in  1865,  only 
about  six  acres  of  this  field  of  thirty-five  acres  had  ever  been 
plowed,  and  that  was  left  in  bad  shape.  The  rest  was  rough 
pasture,  except  a  little  natural  meadow  where  numerous 
knolls  and  cradle  holes  and  boulders  showed  it  had  had  little 
care.  Some  three  acres  were  in  orchard;  the  trees  over 
fifty  years  old,  were  mostly  dying.  Except  this,  the  whole 
was  in  a  “State  of  Nature,”  only  that  the  forest  trees  had 
been  cleared  away  fifty  years  before  and  most  of  the  stumps 
were  rotted  out.  It  was  the  current  opinion  that  the  clay 
soils  of  this  region  were  not  intended  to  be  plowed. 

One  old  neighbor,  now  dead,  stopped  my  plowing  one  day 
as  he  was  passing,  to  remark,  “Look  here,  Chamberlain,  the 
Lord  put  that  ’ere’  land  right  side  up  when  he  made  it,  and 
the  more  you  turn  it  over,  the  wus  it  gets.”  And  when  I 
began  my  first  job  of  systematic  drainage  in  1875,  and  had 
plowed  the  furrows  for  mains  and  lateral,  in  the  fall  and 
placed  tile  in  small  piles  of  thirty-three,  two  rods  apart, 
all  over  the  field  ready  for  use  when  the  ground  was  too  soft 
to  scatter  them,  I  one  day  heard  two  neighbors  talking  as  they 
drove  by,  each  in  his  lumber  wagon.  They  had  to  shout, 
almost,  to  drown  the  noise  of  the  wagons,  and  so  I  got  the 
benefit  of  what  they  said.  Perhaps  they  intended  that  I 
should. 

“Say,”  said  one  of  them  in  a  most  sarcastic  tone.  Say. 
d’ye  know  what  Chamberlain’s  a  doin’?” 

“No.” 

“Ye  don’t  hey?  Wal,  then  he’s  a  manurin’  that  field 

o’  his’n  with  tiles!  Ha,  ha!” 

The  piles  of  tiles  did  suggest  manure  piles  put  out  to 
be  spread.  But  the  sarcasm  was  lost  on  me,  for  the  first 
crop  of  wheat  after  the  drainage  was  finished,  yielded  465 
bushels  from  ten  acres.  Forty-six  and  one-half  bushels  pei 
acre,  or  $46.50  per  acre  in  cash. 

The  drainage  with  latterals  thirty-three  feet  apart  and 
three  feet  deep,  cost  $22.00  per  acre.  The  last  two  crops, 
preceding  the  drainage  had  been  almost  total  failures,  ow¬ 
ing  to  wet  seasons,  although  the  field  is  high  and  rolling 
land  with  good  natural  surface  drainage.” 


TILE  LAYING  TO  GRADE. 


A  method  in  common  use  in  this  locality,  and  one  which 
I  strongly  recommend  as  the  best  I  have  seen  or  heard  of,  is 
to  stretch  a  strong  cord  three  or  four  feet  above  the  ground,, 
and  get  this  parallel  to  the  required  grade,  as  shown  in  illus¬ 
tration.  Now  by  supporting  it  at  intervals  of  fifty  feet(  see 
cut)  or  less,  if  preferred,  the  variation  from  a  straight  line 
will  be  insignificant,  and  by  measuring  down  the  required  dis¬ 
tance  from  thei  line  one  can  determine  the  correct  grade  of 
the  ditch  with  exceeding  accuracy,  and  great  celerity.  This 
method  of  preserving  a  true  line  for  the  tile,  I  wish  to  call 
particular  attention  to;  for  it  may  be  used  not  only  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  grade  line,  but  to  secure  it,  and  hence  be  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  a  line  of  levels.  The  illustration  shows  quite 


clearly  how  the  string  is  carried,  and  made  tight  over  the 
cross  bars.  The  stakes  or  posts  are  driven  on  the  opposite 
sides  of  the  ditch,  and  then  connected  with  a  cross  bar.  This 
cross  bar  should  be  arranged  so  that  either  end  can  be 
raisqd  or  lowered  so  as  to  make  it  truly  level.  For  this  pur¬ 
pose  three  forms  of  clamps  are  shown  in  detail  at  A,  B  and  C. 
These,  I  think,  will  be  understood  without  explanation.  The 
clamp  B  is  formed  by  merely' sawing  a  slot  in  the  cross  bar, 
into  which  the  upright  stake  is  slipped,  two  bolts  are  put 
through,  one  to  prevent  splitting,  the  other  to  tig.iten  by 
means  of  a  wrench  or  a  thumb  screw.  The  common  quilt¬ 
ing  frame  clamps  would  answer  verv  nicely.  If  a  previous 
survey  has  been  made  and  the  depth  at  each  point  has  been 
given  the'  cross  bars  are  set  by  measuring  up  from  the  sur¬ 
face  so  as  to  be  a  uniform  distance  from  the  bottom.  The 
cross  bars  should  bo  seven  or  eight  feet  above  the  bottom 
of  the  ditch,  where  they  will  not  interfere  with  the  digging 
or  tile  laying.  Over  the  center  of  the  ditch  on  the  cross 
bars,  pull  the  lino  taut,  then  with  a  stick  whose  length  is 
equal  to  the  height  of  the  line  above  the  bottom,  say  seven 
feet,  the  bottom  can  be  readily  tested. 

If  no  survey  has  been  previously  made,  we  can  use  these 
to  determine  the  fall  and  grade  line.  For  instance  at  1, 
in  illustration,  we  set  our  first  cross  bar  and  stakes  so  as 
to  give  a  depth  of  four  feet  (to  the  ditch).  At  the  fartherest 
distance  that  can  be  seen  (or  upper  end  of  the  ditch)  we  set 
another  cross  bar  and  stakes,  so  as  to  give  us  the  required 
depth  at  that  point,  say  three  feet.  To  find  the  fall  between 


these  two,  we  have  only  to  sight  over  a  level  of  any  con¬ 
struction,  from  the  first  cross  bar  to  the  last,  and  measure 
the  distance  of  the  intersection  of  this  sight  line  to  the  cross 
bar.  This  last  method  is  a  rough  one  and  will  only  serve 
at  show  whether  we  have  any  fall  or  not.  After  we  find  that 
there  is  sufficient  fall  between  the  two  cross  bars,  any  num¬ 
ber  of  intermediate  cross  bars  can  be  set  accurately  by  sight¬ 
ing.  Leave  these  in  until  the  tiles  are  laid  under  any  given 
one  and  you  will  find  the  work  done  with  all  the  accuracy 
needed,  and  in  very  much  less  time  than  if  you  had  attemped 
any  method  which  depended  on  the  leveling  the  bottom  itself. 
This  method  will  substitute  certainty  for  uncertainty  and 
give  success,  where  by  laying  tile  by  the  eye  or  running 
water  you  would  be  likely  not  to  succeed  so  well. 

R.  C.  Carpenter. 


A  WET  SOIL. 


A  wet  soil  is  improductive,  it  is  cold  and  clammy.  W  heat 
and  clover  are  often  seriously  injured  by  the  upheavals  of 
frost,  or  damaged  by  wet  weather  in  spring  or  summer. 
Wet  land  delays  planting  in  spring,  prevents  tillage  in  sum¬ 
mer,  and  often  causes  partial,  and  sometimes  almost  a  total 
failure  of  crops.  Well  drained  land  is  warmer,  more  easily 
prepared  for  seeding,  germinates  the  grain  sooner,  promotes 
a  more  rapid  growth,  insures  a  much  larger  yield  of  grain, 
of  better  quality. 


“Cussin’  de  weather  is  mighty  po’  farmin,’  ’specially  where 
there’s  little  ditchin’,” 
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A  MODERN  BRICK  PLANT  IN  ARKANSAS. 


THE  ARKANSAS  Brick  and  Manufacturing  Company,  of 
Little  Rock,  Ark.,  has  one  of  the  largest  plants  in 
their  line  in  the  entire  country,  located  near  the  city 
on  a  track  of  the  St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  &  Southern  Rail¬ 
way  Company,  and  with  connections  reaching  in  every  direc¬ 
tion,  they  are  able  to  supply  promptly  the  constantly  growing 
demand  for  their  product.  They  have  nine  large  kilns,  and 
use  a  No.  7  Chambers  brick  machine  and  Chambers  heavy 
granulator  and  pug-mill — dumping  direct  from  clay  cars  into 
granulator,  and  every  labor-saving  device  known  to  the  brick 
business.  At  much  expense  they  have  completed  a  plant 
which  places  tnem  at  the  top  of  the  list  of  modern  brick 
plants.  They  work  1G5  men. 

They  also  use  a  Ross-Keller  dry  press  six-mold  machine 
with  dry  pan.  They  have  all  of  the  attachments  necessary  for 
making  both  stiff  mud  and  dry  press  brick;  have  nine  Swift’s 


stuction  Company.  These  gentlemen  are  all  well  known  to 
the  people  of  Arkansas,  having  been  identified  with  the  busi¬ 
ness  interests  of  the  State  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century. 

For  the  year  1904,  with  one  No.  7  Chambers  end-cut  ma¬ 
chine,  they  made  an  average  of  94,000  brick  for  every  work¬ 
ing  day.  R-  Bkick,  Jr. 


ENTITLED  TO  WORK  AND  TO  WAGES  IF  AMERICA  IS 

REALLY  FREE. 


The  Declaration  of  Independence,  said  Hon.  Francis  W. 
Cushman,  member  of  Congress  from  Washington,  in  a  recent 
address,  declared  that  all  men  were  entitled  to  life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  it  is  well  to  remember  that 
every  man  who  claims  these  as  his  own  right  must  at  the 
same  time  concede  these  same  rights  to  all  other  citizens. 

No  man  can  assault  a  system  with  one  hand  and  at  the 
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DRYING  BRICK— Fig.  12.  Cross  Section  of  Updraft  Kiln,  as  Operated  by  the  Scott  System. 


updraft  kilns,  with  a  capacity  of  500,000  brick  each;  have 
the  Standard  Dry  Kiln’s  dry  houses,  twenty  tunnels,  Scott’s 
Patent  dryer.  They  also  gather  their  clay  with  the  Thew 
automatic  steam  shovel.  The  clay  is  delivered  to  the  ma¬ 
chine  on  dump-cars  drawn  by  a  patent  hoist  and  cable.  They 
have  ample  shipping  facilities,  more  than  2,000  feet  of  side¬ 
track,  so  that  the  brick  can  be  loaded  direct  from  the  kilns  on 
the  cars.  Their  facilities  for  handling  business  are  un¬ 
equaled  by  any  plant  in  the  South. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Dickinson  is  president.  He  is  also  president  of 
the  Dickinson  Mill  Company,  the  Big  Rock  Stone  and  Con¬ 
struction  Company,  and  is  identified  with  other  interests  in 
the  city.  Mr.  J.  W.  Dickinson,  Jr.,  his  brother,  is  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  and  is  also  patentee  of  the  Dickinson  ball-bearing  boxing 
for  vehicles,  automobiles,  etc.  Mr.  C.  E.  Taylor  is  secretary 
and  treasurer.  He  is  also  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the 
Dickinson  Mill  Company  and  the  Big  Rock  Stone  and  Con- 


same  time  on  the  other  hand  claim  the  protection  of  the  very 
system  which  he  is  trying  to  destroy. 

We  are  entitled  to  our  liberty  in  this  country  just  so  long 
as  we  don’t  interfere  with  the  lawful  liberties  of  other  people. 

We  are  entitled  to  pursue  our  happiness  undisturbed  in  this 
country  just  so  long  as  we  don’t  destroy  the  happiness  of 
other  people. 

We  are  entitled  to  work  and  wages  in  this  country  just 
so  long  as  we  don't  place  our  hand  upon  another  man's  throat 
and  deny  to  him  what  we  are  insisting  upon  for  ourselves. 

Some  men  whenever  they  speak  of  “ life ,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness have  acquired  the  unfortunate  habit  of 
“ thinking ”  in  the  first  person  singular  exclusively ! — American 
Industries. 

It  looks  like  the  time  is  about  ripe  for  a  more  extensive 
use  of  mortar-mixing  machines  and  mechanical  “hodcarriers.” 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

DRYING  BRICK.— Concluded. 

By  W.  D.  Richardson. 

Steam-Pipe-Rack  Dryer. 

NE  FORM  of  dryer,  quite  distinct  from  others,  but 
which  should  have  been  included  in  the  description 
of  steam-dryers  will  be  mentioned  here. 

This  dryer  was  first  designed  as  an  improvement  on  the 
old  rack  and  pallet  method  of  drying  soft  mud  brick,  the 
racks  being  of  steam  pipes  under  sheds,  and  the  pallets  of 
steel.  The  brick  were  transported  on  pallet  trucks  and  placed 


tern  and  in  many  cases  to  be  recommended.  It  is  rather  ex¬ 
pensive  in  fuel,  where  live  steam  is  used  and  also  in  pipe 
repairs,  but  it  does  away  with  the  troublesome  cars  and 
foot-pallets,  and,  where  the  conveyor  extends  also  from  the 
pipe-rack  to  the  kilns,  the  labor  of  handling  is  not  much 
more  than  with  the  car  system. 

In  concluding  the  above  treatise,  it  was  considered  that 
a  fair  review  and  estimate  of  all  the  practical  systems  of 
drying  brick  had  been  made,  but  since  the  previous  paper 
was  sent  in  for  publication,  I  ran  across  in  my  travels,  an 
entirely  new  system  of  drying  brick,  that  it  seems  to  me, 
must  supplant  all  others,  in  building  brick  and  paving  brick 
manufacture.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  idea  is  a  new  one 


•  The  Scott  Conveyor  as  Seen  at  the  Plant  of  the  Alex.  A.  Scott  Brick  Company,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 


in  the  rack  in  the  usual  manner.  Steam  circulated  through 
the  pipes  and  dried  the  brick.  This  system  did  not  have 
a  very  extended  use  until  it  was  combined  with  a  conveyor 
upon  which  the  pallets  were  received  at  the  machine,  as 
soon  as  the  brick  were  dumped  upon  it.  This  conveyor 
was  designed  by  Alsip  and  used  successfully  by  him  for 
several  years  in  the  West  for  conveying  brick  from  the 
machine  to  the  drying  racks.  Its  adoption  by  the  pro¬ 
motors  of  the  steam  rack  dryer  has  given  a  new  impetus 
to  this  method  of  drying  and  it  is  having  an  extended  use 
among  soft  mud  brickmakers. 

To  get  the  full  benefit  of  this  system,  the  whole  plant 
should  be  especially  designed  for  it.  It  is  a  practical  sys- 


to  others  or  not,  but  as  for  myself,  I  must  admit  that  I  had 
never  thought  of  such  a  thing. 

I  was  in  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  upon  business,  and  Mr. 
Alex  A.  Scott,  learning  that  I  was  in  the  city,  invited  me  to 
visit  his  new  brick  plant  a  few  miles  out.  I  had  never  met 
Mr.  Scott  before,  though  of  course  I  knew  of  him  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  his  lifting  car  and  open  air  drying  system  that  he 
advertised  so  extensively  a  few  years  ago.  I  seldom  refuse 
an  invitation  to  visit  a  brick  yard,  and,  as  the  day  was  fair, 
and  Mr.  Scott  furnished  a  comfortable  carriage,  hauled  by 
a  pair  of  handsome  grays,  I  was  glad  to  avail  myself  of  the 
pleasure  of  a  drive  through  one  of  the  finest  sections  of 
Knoxville  and  suburbs.  Rumors  had  come  to  me  that  Mr. 
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Scott  was  doing  something  new,  but  of  what  character  I  had 
not  learned.  Hence,  I  was  completely  surprised  by  what  I 
saw,  and  had  not  been  on  the  yard  five  minutes  before  I 
had  decided  that  he  had  developed  the  best  idea  in  brick 
drying  that  had  ever  come  to  my  notice. 

DRYING  BRICK  IN  KILNS. 

Mr.  Scott’s  system  of  drying  brick  has  been  given  such 
publicity  in  the  past  month  by  the  illustrated  write  uiis  that 
have  appeared  in  the  clay  journals  as  to  make  a  description 
of  it  here  unnecessary,  even  would  space  permit.  Figure 
12  shows  the  basic  idea  of  his  system  as  applied  in  its 
simplest  form  to  the  up-draft  furnace  kiln.  The  brick  are 
set  in  tiers  from  the  conveyor  as  high  as  green  brick  can 
be  piled.  As  the  brick  are  set,  they  are  covered  with  thin 
sheets  of  galvanized  iron  to  within  about  a  foot  of  the  sides 
of  the  kiln.  These  sheets  of  iron  serve  as  a  floor  for  the 
setters  in  setting  the  next  tier  and  are,  as  they  progress, 
placed  upon  top  again.  When  a  tier  has  been  completed 
over  the  whole  kiln,  heated  air  is  blown  into  the  center  flue 


centrated  plant,  no  space  being  taken  up  by  the  dryer. 
What  must,  more  than  anything  else,  it  seems  to  me,  bring 
his  system  into  use,  is  the  daily  saving  and  labor  of  hand¬ 
ling  brick,  even  over  the  best  that  can  be  done  with  any 
other  system  of  drying  that  I  know  of.  Mr.  Scott's  system 
should  be  investigated  by  all  who  are  building  new  plants 
or  remodeling  old  ones. 

TESTING  AND  CONTROLLING  BRICK  DRYERS. 

To  get  the  best  results  from  any  dryer  there  must  be 
provided  means  for  testing  and  controlling  the  operation  of 
it  The  temperature  of  the  air  should  be  as  high  and  the 
volume  of  air  as  great  as  the  clay  will  stand  without  dam¬ 
age.  The  velocity  should  be  rapid  enough  to  remove  the  air 
from  dryer  before  the  dew  point  has  been  reached,  but  not 
so  rapid  as  not  to  allow  sufficient  time  for  the  absorption  of 
the  water  from  the  brick.  Moreover,  the  air  emerging  from 
the  dryer  should  not  fall  far  short  of  complete  saturation. 
When  these  conditions  are  known,  the  operation  of  the 
dryer  can  be  regulated  and  any  changes  made  that  may  be 


under  the  bottom.  The  kiln  thus  becomes  a  dryer  that  ful¬ 
fills  every  requirement.  The  heat  may  be  taken  from  any 
source.  Mr.  Scott  uses  down-draft  kilns,  and  for  drying,  the 
waste  heat  from  exhaust  steam  and  from  the  cooling  brick. 
Where  scumming  is  not  objectionable,  the  heat  from  burn¬ 
ing  kilns  may  also  be  used.  There  will  be  no  nuisance  from 
soot  since  the  brick  are  not  handled  again  until  they  are 
burned.  The  system  requires  an  extra  kiln  or  compart¬ 
ment,  since  while  one  kiln  is  being  dried,  another  is  being 
set.  In  some  cases,  though,  it  may  be  possible  to  sufficiently 
dry  the  brick  from  the  time  the  machine  stops  at  night 
until  it  starts  again  the  next  morning,  to  enable  the  setting 
to  go  on  in  the  same  kiln. 

An  important  part  of  the  system,  of  course,  and  one  which 
Mr.  Scott  has  worked  out  well,  is  the  conveyor — an  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  separating  belt  of  the  automatic  cutting  table, 
which  carries  the  brick  direct  from  the  machine  to  the 
kiln.  This  system  saves  the  cost  of  the  tunnel  dryer,  in¬ 
cluding  all  cars,  tracks,  etc,  It  also  allows  of  a  more  con- 


necessary  to  attain  the  highest  efficiency  and  economy. 

The  following  apparatus  is  used  for  testing  dryers: 

THERMOMETERS. 

For  ascertaining  the  temperature  in  any  portion  of  the 
dryer,  the  thermometer  shown  in  Fig.  13  is  used.  This  is 
not  the  common,  cheap  thermometer  that  has  a  similar  ap¬ 
pearance,  but  is  made  in  the  most  substantial  manner  for 
durability  and  for  accurate  work.  It  is  a  12"  Japanned,  heavy 
tin  case  thermometer,  with  a  porcelain  scale,  graduated 
from  90°  to  300°  F. 

At  least  one  of  these  thermometers  should  be  kept  con¬ 
stantly  in  each  end  of  the  dryer.  If  the  recording  ther¬ 
mometer  is  used  in  the  supply  duct,  the  portable  thermome¬ 
ter  in  the  hot  end  of  the  dryer  is  only  used  to  test  the  uni¬ 
formity  of  the  heat  in  each  tunnel,  so  that  the  proper  ad¬ 
justment  can  be  made. 

In  some  cases,  where  the  recording  thermometer  is  not 
used  it  is  desirable  to  have  the  scale  of  the  thermometer 
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outside  of  dryer,  for  convenience  of  observation.  For  this 
purpose  the  angle  thermometer  illustrated  in  Fig.  14  is  used. 
The  stem  can  be  placed  through  the  walls  of  the  dryer  at 
any  point  desired.  Where  the  wall  is  thin,  a  union  connection 
flange  is  used.  Where  the  wall  is  of  considerable  thickness 
a  wall  socket  is  used.  This  thermometer  has  a  12"  scale 
case,  which  is  a  strong  metal  casting,  with  a  plate  glass 
front.  The  range  of  scale  is  from  90°  to  300°  F.  unless 
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Fig.  19. 

otherwise  specified.  The  stem  is  a  metal  tube  casing  en¬ 
closing  the  glass  tube,  which  is  packed  with  non-conducting 
material  and  thoroughly  protects  the  themometer  against 
breakage  in  handling.  The  bulb  and  stem  of  the  thermometer 
tube  is  made  of  Jena,  high-resistance  glass. 

When  heated  air  is  supplied  to  dryer  by  a  fan,  the  most 
practical  way  of  testing  and  controlling  the  temperature  is 


Fig.  21. 


to  place  a  thermometer  in  the  supply  duct  just  before  it 
enters  the  dryer.  For  this  purpose  the  long  stem  thermome¬ 
ter  shown  in  Fig.  5,  is  suitable.  This  is  of  the  same  construc¬ 
tion  as  the  angle  thermometer.  The  stem  can  be  of  any 
length  desired  to  bring  the  scale  at  a  convenient  place  for 
reading.  Or  the  angle  thermometer  with  an  acute  or  an 
obtuse  angle  stem,  the  face  of  the  scale  being  inclined  for 


reading,  can  be  used.  The  vertical  long  stem  thermometers 
are  held  at  any  height  desired,  by  an  adjustable  clamp. 

In  most  cases  it  is  important  to  keep  a  uniform  tempera¬ 
ture  in  the  dryer,  or  that  the  temperature  should  not  exceed 
a  certain  safe  limit.  The  only  way  to  be  sure  of  this  is  to 
use  a  recording  thermometer  that  tells  its  own  tale.  A  new 
chart  is  placed  in  the  dial  every  day,  and  the  instrument 
locked.  A  continuous  record  is  made  of  the  temperature, 
and  any  neglect  or  carelessness  of  the  attendant,  or  vari¬ 
ations  from  any  cause  and  the  exact  time  of  such  variations, 
are  plainly  shown  on  the  chart.  The  recorders  can  be  placed 
at  a  convenient  distance  from  the  point  where  the  tempera¬ 
ture  is  to  be  measured. 

The  most  practical  instruments  for  recording  the  tem¬ 
peratures  in  brick  dryers  or  in  the  hot  air  supply  duct,  are 


Fig.  20. 


illustrated  in  figures  16  and  18.  The  location  of  the  ther¬ 
mometer  in  the  supply  duct  is  shown  in  figure  17. 

ANEMOMETERS. 

To  test  the  efficiency  and  economy  of  any  dryer,  it  is 
important  also  to  determine  the  velocity  of  the  air  passing 
through  the  brick  or  other  ware.  Where  steam  heaters  are 
used,  it  is  important  to  know  the  velocity  of  the  air  passing 
around  the  pipes.  The  air  passing  over  the  heater  pipes 
should  not  exceed  a  velocity  of  1000  ft.  per  minute.  The 
velocity  of  the  air  through  the  dryer  should  be  considerably 
less  than  this,  since  a  certain  time  is  required  for  the  water 
vapor  to  diffuse  into  the  air  and  since  the  air  does  not  be¬ 
come  immediately  saturated  with  moisture.  For  registering 
the  velocity  of  air  in  dryers,  the  anemometer  shown  in 
figure  19  is  used.  These  anemometers  are  made  in  several 
sizes  with  dials  of  different  recording  quantities,  and  are  all 
furnished  with  disconnecters.  The  area  of  a  passage  being 
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known,  the  volume  of  air  passing  per  minute  in  cubic  feet, 
is  the  product  of  the  rate  per  minute  by  the  area  of  the 
passage. 

HYGROMETERS. 

In  order  to  know  the  economy,  and  efficiency  of  the  dryer, 
one  must  also  test  the  emergent  air,  to  ascertain  its  degree 
of  saturation.  The  apparatus  generally  used  for  this  is 
the  wet-and-dry-bulb  thermometer,  known  as  Mason’s  Hy¬ 
grometer.  An  improved  form  of  this  instrument  is  the  Hy- 
drodeik,  Fig.  20,  consisting  of  two  thermometers,  (wet  and 
dry  bulb)  mounted  upon  the  outer  edge  of  a  chart,  obviating 
entirely  the  use  of  tables,  for  temperatures  between  20  de¬ 
grees  and  180  degrees  F.  A  similar  instrument  is  the  Hygro- 
Autometer,  Fig.  21,  with  which  the  relative  degree  of  hu¬ 
midity  and  the  dew  point  may  be  read  without  the  aid  of 
tables. 


BRICKMAKING  IN  THE  SOUTH. 


THE  WONDERFUL  prosperity  of  the  South  and  its 
rapid  development  in  the  last  few  years  have  created 
a  great  demand  for  building  material  of  all  kinds. 
Lumber  has  soared  skyward  in  prices,  and  this,  in  connection 
with  the  innumerable  fires  which  have  wiped  town  after  town 
out  of  existence,  has  given  brick  the  preference  over  all 
other  building  materials.  The  demand  has  been  far  in  excess 
of  the  manufactured  article,  causing  a  great  many  companies 
to  organize  and  enter  into  the  manufacture  of  this  line  of 
goods.  It  is  a  very  alluring  as  well  as  a  very  deceptive 
business,  as  many  have  found  to  their  sorrow.  The  people 
in  general  throughout  the  South  have  a  very  erroneous  idea 
concerning  this  business,  thinking  there  is  neither  skill  nor 
knowledge  required  to  make  it  a  success,  but  what  a  sad  dis¬ 
appointment  it  is  to  the  majority  of  those  who  undertake  it! 

This  can  readily  be  understood  by  a  survey  of  the  many 
abandoned  plants  throughout  the  Southern  country.  The 
disovery  is  soon  made,  however,  that  it  requires  a  man  at 
the  helm  who  thoroughly  understands  the  business  in  all  its 
details,  and  who  must  know  just  what,  when  and  how  to  do. 
It  must  be  one  who  has  thoroughly  learned  the  trade  by  ac¬ 
tual  experience,  not  of  a  few  'months,  but  of  years. 

It  is  a  business  that  cannot  be  learned  by  the  mere  study¬ 
ing  of  articles  written,  by  experts,  but  must  be  acquired  by 
hard  work  and  close  application.  No  two  kilns  can  be 
handled  just  alike,  as  one  has  to  be  governed  by  the  quality 
and  condition  of  the  brick  when  put  into  the  kiln,  the 
weather,  fuel,  etc.,  and  here  experienced  judgment  must  take 
control.  Again,  the  wear  and  tear  on  the  machinery  is  very 
great  and  it  has  to  be  kept  up  in  the  very  best  of  order  to 
secure  good  results.  Visitors  to  a  successful  plant  are  often 
deceived  by  the  smooth  and  methodical  manner  in  which 
everything  runs,  not  realizing  the  many  tedious  hours  the 
manager  has  to  put  in  after  working  hours  to  keep  the 
machinery  in  perfect  condition.  My  advice  to  all  parties  who 
contemplate  entering  this  line  of  business  is  not  to  venture 
unless  they  have  a  thoroughly  competent  man  to  take  charge 
of  their  plant,  otherwise  it  is  apt  to  prove  a  disastrous  enter¬ 
prise.  People  are  prone  to  state  that  Jones  has  made  a  for¬ 
tune  in  the  business,  and  we  can  surely  do  the  same.  They 
do  not  stop  to  consider  that  he  has  probably  spent  years  at 
the  business  and  learned  his  trade  by  laboring  day  and  night, 
for  many  weary  months,  under  some  expert  who  taught  him 
his  trade. 

Our  Southern  clays  are,  as  a  rule,  very  fine,  and  in  some 
respects  better  than  the  Northern  clays.  They  are  more 
plastic,  consequently  work  harder,  but  burn  much  more 
easily.  They  shrink  a  great  deal  more,  and  the  green  brick 
should  be  made  larger  than  we  make  them  in  the  North,  so 
that  the  finished  product  will  not  be  too  small.  Some  of  our 
clays  run  in  strata,  each  stratum  burning  a  different  color. 


which  makes  these  clays  unsuitable  for  the  production  of  face 
brick. 

We  have  greater  quantities  and  a  greater  variety  of 
clays  in  our  Southern  States  than  in  the  Northern,  and  it 
will  not  be  long  before  plants  will  be  established  for  the 
manufacturing  of  a  finer  line  of  clay  products  than  we  are  at. 
present  putting  on  the  market.  The  crude  manner  in  which 
bricks  have  been  manufactured  here  in  the  past  is  grad¬ 
ually  giving  way  to  more  modern  methods,  and  manufacturers 
are  beginning  to  pay  more  attention  to  quality  and  to  realize 
that  the  manufacture  of  bricks  is  not  merely  a  side  issue, 
but  a  business  in  itself. — Architects  and  Builders  Journal. 


SOMETHING  NEW  IN  THE  WAY  OF  A  BALL  MILL  OR 
GRINDING  CYLINDER. 


There  is  just  being  placed  on  the  market  by  the  Crossley 
Mfg.  Co.,  of  Trenton,  N.  J.,  a  new  improved  ball  mill  for 
grinding  glaze,  color,  flint,  sand  or  other  materials  of  like 
nature.  This  machine  is  absolutely  self  contained,  having 
iron  housings  or  supports  which  lessen  the  expense  in  the 
construction  of  the  foundation.  There  is  no  outer  bearing 
required  for  the  driving  shaft,  thus  eliminating  the  possibility 
of  the  machine  getting  out  of  line.  It  is  driven  by  a  small 
pinion  and  internal  gear,  therefore,  it  would  be  impossible 
for  a  workman  to  become  entangled  in  the  gear,  which  often 


The  Crossley  Improved  Ball  Mill. 


occurs  on  other  makes  of  ball  mills,  which  are  driven  by  a 
large  gear  placed  around  the  cylinder.  This  machine  is 
supplied  with  friction  clutch  to  start  and  stop  it.  It  can 
be  furnished  with  electric  motor  direct  connected  when  de¬ 
sired.  The  interior  of  the  cylinder  is  lined  with  vitreous 
porcelain  blocks.  There  are  two  covers  furnished  with  each 
machine,  one  to  be  used  while  the  material  is  being  ground, 
and  the  other  (which  has  a  perforated  plate  inserted)  is  to 
be  used  when  the  machine  is  emptying,  therefore,  retaining 
the  pebbles  while  the  ground  material  is  being  discharged. 
This  machine  is  built  in  five  sizes,  from  two  feet  in  diameter 
up  to  six  feet  diameter.  These  machines  are  constantly  kept 
in  stock  and  can  be  furnished  promptly. 


The  paper  that  carries  a  lot  of  “dead-head”  and  “stow¬ 
away”  advertising  is  a  mighty  poor  vehicle  for  a  sound 
proposition  to  travel  in. — Jed  Scarboro,  in  Profitable  Ad¬ 
vertising. 


When  a  man  gets  to  thinking  he  has  reached  the  keen- 
cutter  stage  of  sharpness,  the  chances  are  that  he  has  just 
developed  his  first  wire  edge,  and  his  intellect  will  be  im¬ 
proved  when  somebody  rubs  it  off. 


Plasticity  of  Clays.— In  a  very  interesting  article,  B. 
Zschokke  of  Zurich,  Switzerland,  describes  his  ideas  and  in¬ 
vestigations  in  regard  to  the  phenomenon  of  plasticity  in 
clays.  After  citing  the  different  authorities  on  this  question 
he  states  that  according  to  his  views,  plasticity  is  not  a 
simple  physical  phenomenon,  hut  a  complex  quality. 

When  in  testing  clays  in  regard  to  its  plasticity,  he  takes  in 
consideration  four  testing  points.  First,  the  quality  of  de¬ 
formation,  (defor inability) ;  second,  the  strength  of  coherence, 
(cohesion);  third,  the  power  of  stickiness,  (tenacity);  and 
fourth,  the  plasticity  in  close  physical  investigation  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  theories  of  Retjo.  His  conclusions  are  that 
plastic  clays  possess  simultaneously  high  cohesion,  and  great 
deformability.  They  are  noted  for  the  fact  that  the  quali¬ 
ties  of  cohesion  of  the  deformed  and  the  original  bodies  are 
the  same.  The  cause  of  plasticity  stands  in  close  connection 
with  the  great  water  absorption  power  of  the  clay  sub¬ 
stance  and  the  interwoven  and  tenacious  opposite  quality 
of  attraction  between  the  clay  substance  and  the  binding 
water.  This  great  water  absorption  power  of  clays  depends 
to  a  great  extent  upon  the  very  fine  size  of  the  particles 
of  clay  substance,  and  very  probably  also  upon  a  specific 
chemical  affinity  between  the  same  and  water.— Tonindust.  Z. 
No.  120,  1905. 


New  Underglaze  Printing  Process. — Richard  Marzin,  of 
Eichwald,  by  Teplitz,  Bohemia,  has  been  granted  German 
Patent  Application  No.  23354,  for  a  new  process  applying  to 
body  mixture  of  under  glaze  colors.  This  new  process  has 
the  adventage  that  the  biscuit  ware,  after  being  printed,  is 
direct  ready  for  glazing,  making  the  usual  method  of  burn¬ 
ing  out  the  printing  oil  unnecessary.  The  painting  body 
mixture  is  composed  of  five  parts  glycerin,  seven  parts 
diluted  syrup  and  four  parts  of  extract  of  aloes.  The  under 
glaze  colors  are  mixed  with  this  paste  in  proportion  of  100 
parts  of  mixture  to  thirty  to  forty  parts  of  color.  The  paste 
is  made  warm  and  the  colors  are  then  added  under  constant 
stiring.  When  cool,  the  mixture  is  ready  for  the  printing 
plates. — Tonindustr.  Z.  No.  122,  1905. 


Salt  Glazing. — In  reply  to  a  question  which  is  the  best 
method  and  what  are  the  quantities  of  salt  used  for  salt 
glazing  in  a  down-draft  kiln,  Tonindustrie  Zeitung  states 
that  there  are  no  definite  rules  as  to  quantity  of  salt  which 
should  be  used  per  cubic  feet  of  kiln  contents.  The  quan¬ 
tity  necessary  is  subjected  to  the  chemical  composition  of 
the  clay  used,  and  can  only  be  determined  by  experiments. 
From  actual  use  it  can  be  stated  that  between  one  to  one  and 
one-half  kilograms  for  each,  cubic  meter  of  kiln  contents  is 
enough,  which  would  correspond  to  about  six  to  nine  pounds 
per  100  cubic  feet  of  kiln  contents.  The  salting  is  done 
as  a  rule  in  the  fire  mouths,  after  the  fire  has  burnt  clear, 
and  the  kiln  has  reached  its  finishing  state.  No  salt  glazing 
is  done  on  suitable  clays  under  cone  five.  In  some  dis¬ 
tricts  the  salting  is  done  several  times,  at  regular  inter¬ 
vals  of  half  hour.  To  obtain  a  nice  brown  salt  glaze  after 
the  kiln  is  done,  use  pine  wood  for  the  last  fire. 

In  continuous  kilns,  the  salt  glazing  is  done  in  each 
chamber,  and  an  ingenous  salt  spraying  apparatus  is  used. 
The  salt  glazing  is  done  from  the  top  of  each  chamber,  and 


the  dampers  are  properly  regulated  before  the  salt  is  ap¬ 
plied. — Tonindustr.  Z.  No.  120,  1905. 


Examination  of  Sand-Lime  Bricks. —  That  the  sand-lime 
bricks  which  our  German  friends  are  producing,  do  not 
always  come  up  to  the  expectations,  is  shown  by  an  article 
of  Chas.  Kreisel,  in  which  he  warns  the  manufacturers  not 
to  use  the  results  of  tests  made  in  regard  to  the  tensile 
strength  of  their  materials  for  advertising  purposes.  He 
states  that  it  is  an  impossibility  for  manufacturers  not  only 
of  sand-lime  bricks,  but  also  for  clay  bricks,  to  use  a  con¬ 
stant  uniform  pressure.  It  has  been  the  practice  of  several 
firms  to  show  that  their  average  tests  do  not  go  below  a 
certain  point,  and  base  their  total  production  on  being  on 
the  same  basis  as  these  tests.  It  has  been  found  that  sand- 
lime  bricks  with  a  tensile  strength  of  below  140  kilograms 
per  square  centimeter,  or  1970  pounds  per  square  inch,  are 
no  good,  and  he  advises  every  manufacturer  to  see  to  it 
that  bricks  put  on  the  market  should  show  above  this  min¬ 
imum  test,  so  as  to  induce  the  buying  public  to  patronize 
good  sand-lime  bricks. — Tonindustr.  Z.  No.  129,  1905. 


A  Patent  Car  Obviating  the  Pallet  System. — The  Transpor¬ 
tation  of  green  bricks  to  drying  racks  by  the  pallet  system 
causes  often  much  loss  in  bricks  and  time.  The  cost  and 
maintenance  of  brick  pallets  is  quite  considerable  also.  To 
overcome  these  difficulties,  Mr.  Karl  Keller,  Jr.,  of  Laggen- 
beck  in  Westphalia,  has  been  granted  the  German  Patent 


Fig  2. 


No.  161.974  for  a  car  which  will  transport  green  brick  to 
drying  racks  without  the  use  of  pallets,  and  handle  the 
bricks  in  units  of  96  per  load.  The  arms  of  the  car  are  mova¬ 
ble  and  are  connected  by  pivot  c  with  the  lift  handle  d. 
When  the  car  arrives  at  the  drying  racks  the  bricks  on  the 
arms  are  put  down  on  these  racks  by  simple  lowering  the 
handles  and  the  empty  car  is  taken  back  to  the  machine. 
— Deut.  Topf.  and  Z.  Z.  No.  73.  1905. 


Manufacturing  of  Roofing  Tiles. — The  following  points 
have  to  be  observed  for  the  manufacturing  of  roofing  tiles. 
The  clay  should  be  as  free  from  impurities  as  possible,  if  it 
contains  small  pebbles  or  sand,  it  should  be  washed  before 
use.  Lime  particles  make  the  clay  unfit  for  roofing  tile 
purposes.  In  preparing  the  clay  for  the  press,  it  should  be 
well  pugged,  as  any  hard  material  left  in  the  clay  is  a 
detriment  to  the  plaster  mold.  It  is  best  to  keep  the  clay 
in  a  cellar  for  about  fourteen  days,  and  then  repug  the  same 
before  using.  In  determining  what  press  to  use,  we  find 
the  following  comparative  data.  In  a  single  die  press  it 
takes  two  men  and  two  boys  to  make  about  1500  tiles  pei 
day.  Figuring  the  men  at  Mark  3— and  the  boys  at  Mark 
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1.20  per  day,  it  cost  Mark  8.40  per  day,  or  the  cost  of  1000 
tiles  is  Mark  5.60,  ($1.35). 

If  a  rotary  press  is  used,  it  takes  one  man,  for  the 
press;  one  boy  cr  girl  to  take  the  tile  from  the  press;  five 
boys  to  finish  the  product;  and  one  boy  to  arrange  the  molds. 
The  wages  per  day  are  the  same  as  by  die  press,  but  the  out¬ 
put  is  4000  per  day,  which  makes  the  cost  per  1000  only 
Mark  2.85,  ($0.86).  When,  however,  the  material  does  not 
work  very  good,  the  rotary  press  loses  very  fast  in  output, 
and  the  molds  wear  out  faster  on  the  rotary  press,  than 
on  the  die  press.  The  plaster  molds  should  only  be  made 
from  the  best  plaster,  and  they  will  last  for  about  400  pieces. 
The  die  press  will  therefore  take  four  upper  and  four  lower 
molds  per  day,  which  will  cost  about  ten  minutes  for  each 
change,  or  forty  minutes  for  two  men  and  two  boys,  or  about 
one-fifteenth  part  of  the  working  time.  The  rotary  press 
will  use  per  day,  ten  upper  and  ten  lower  molds,  and  the 
loss  in  time  will  be  20  X  10=200  minutes,  or  one-third  of 
the  working  time.  The  wear  and  tear  on  the  molds  is  usually 
very  uniform,  and  in  order  to  overcome  the  loss  in  time,  it 


would  be  necessary  to  have  for  every  six  die  presses,  one 
extra  press,  and  for  every  two  rotary  presses,  one  extra  one. 
With  such  an  arrangement  no  time  would  be  lost,  and  it  has 
been  proven  very  successful  in  actual  work.  For  a  produc¬ 
tion  of  8000  roofing  tile  per  day,  we  need  seven  die  presses, 
or  three  rotary  presses. 

The  drying  of  tiles  must  be  done  with  great  care,  as 
crooked  and  warped  tiles  are  no  good.  It  is  the  best  method 
to  put  dry  tiles  in  the  kilns.  Continuous  and  muffle  kilns 
are  usually  used  for  burning  roofing  tiles.  The  tiles  are  set 
on  fire  clay  tiles  in  layers  of  two  or  four  tiles.  High  glazed 
tiles  are  fired,  as  a  rule  with  gas,  while  ordinary  tiles  are 
fired  with  coal.— Deut.  Topf.  and  Z.  Z.  No.  88,  1905. 


The  Brick  Market  in  Berlin. — The  market  situation  this 
fall  in  Berlin,  in  regard  to  the  use  of  bricks  was  not  very 
encouraging.  The  dealers  are  carrying  large  stocks  of  brick, 
and  the  prices  have  a  tendency  to  be  lower.  Contract  prices 


for  November  were  between  24 y2  and  25  Mark  for  regular 
stock  bricks,  while  sand-lime  bricks  quoted  from  one  to  one- 
half  Marks  lower  than  stock  bricks. — Deut.  Topf.  and  Z.  Z. 
No.  82,  1905. 


THE  KILN  STACK  DAMPER. 


WAS  nearly  a  year  ago  that  the  Ayer  McCar- 
rell  Clay  Co.,  of  Brazil,  Ind.,  extensive  manu¬ 
facturers  of  high-grade  vitrified  products, 
found  themselves  in  possession  of  enough 
courage  to  pull  away  from  the  old  time-tried 
and  well-worn  method  of  dampering  off  their 
kiln,  and  then  only  by  degrees  and  with  no 
little  scepticism. 

The  scheme  formerly  used  was  the  damper¬ 
ing  in  the  smoke  flue,  with  a  piece  of  sheet  iron  cut  to  fit 
the  opening,  as  is  the  custom  at  most  plants.  This  method, 
while  good,  has  its  unpleasant  features,  the  greater  of  these 
being  the  unfailing  warping  of  the  iron  and  at  times  it  is 
found  most  impossible  to  manipulate  it  as  is  the  desire, 
and  oftener  this  style  of  damper  is  not  used  as  it  should  be 
or  as  the  ware  in  kiln  demands,  on  account  of  its  being 
warped  and  twisted  the  burner  if  inclined  to  be  lazy  will 
neglect  it,  and  aside  from  this,  it  is  most  impossible  to  get 
these  dampers  to  fit  close  after  a  few  burns. 

In  the  way  of  an  experiment,  two  smoke  stacks  were 


A  Row  of  Kilns  at  Plant  of  the  Ayer  McCarrell  Clay  Co., 
Equipped  with  Stack  Dampers. 


equipped  at  the  above  named  plant,  with  the  new  dampers, 
as  shown  in  figures.  They  were  given  a  thorough  trial  and 
proved  so  successful  and  the  results  so  gratifying  that  this 
fall  the  entire  battery  was  topped  with  this  new  top  stack 
damper.  The  proprietors  of  this  splendid  plant  expressed  no 
little  enthusiasm  when  addressed  upon  this  .subject,  and 
it  may  well  be  added  that  the  excellent  stiff  mud  vitrified 
buff,  gray,  mottled  and  salt  glazed  fire  clay,  face  brick  that 
is  being  produced  by  this  company  is  a  howling  testimon¬ 
ial  to  the  success  of  this  top  stack  damper. 

This  damper  is  made  from  1  inch  sheet  steel;  lugs  are 
riveted  to  the  steel,  and  they  are  fastened  to  the  arm  by  a 
pin,  thus  allowing  the  damper  to  swing  free  in  one  direction 
that  insures  a  perfect  fit  on  the  stack  when  the  arm  is  re¬ 
leased.  The  arm  and  staff  is  made  from  1/&x2  inch  iron. 

To  install  the  damper,  tear  away  one  side  of  tha  stack, 
say  two  feet,  then  insert  two  inch  bolts,  rebuild  wall  around 
them,  bolt  fast  the  staff,  this  will  insure  a  good,  strong  and 
lasting  damper. 

This  damper  is  suited  only  to  stacks  with  single  flue, 
but  could  be  installed  on  any  stack  provided  the  partition 
walls  of  stack  is  brought  to  top  of  stack  and  that  each  kiln 
have  an  individual  flue  and  damper 
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OFFICIAL  ANNOUNCEMENT. 


THE  TWENTIETH  NATIONAL  CONVENTION  TO  BE 
HELD  AT  PHILADELPHIA,  FEBRUARY 
5TH  TO  17TH,  1906. 


The  Sessions  of  the  American  Ceramic  Society  Will  be  Held 
Monday,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  the  5th,  6th  and  7th. 


The  Sessions  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.,  Will  Begin  Wednesday  After¬ 
noon,  February  7th,  and  Continue  Thursday 
and  Friday,  the  8th  and  9th. 


FTER  CAREFULLY  considering  the  attractions  of  the 
various  cities  to  which  we  have  been  invited,  and  the 
availability  of  each  for  our  purpose  at  this  time,  it 
has  been  determined  to  hold  our  next  annual  meeting  at 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  February  5th  to  17th.  As  in  former  years, 
the  American  Ceramic  Society  will  hold  its  meetings  the 
first  of  the  week,  and  the  sessions  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  will 
follow.  It  is  the  intention  to  have  but  one  session  a  day, 
thus  affording  visitors  ample  opportunity  for  sight-seemg. 

It  has  been  sixteen  years  since  the  Association  held  its 
previous  convention  in  the  City  of  Brotherly  Love,  but  those 
who  participated  in  the  first  N.  B.  M.  A.  meeting  there  still 
remember  the  large’ attendance,  the  instructive  sessions  and 
the  good  cheer  and  cordial  hospitality  of  the  local  members. 
The  same  open-hearted  good-fellowship  which  made  that 

meeting  so  memorable  awaits  us  now. 

The  attractions  of  Philadelphia  are  numerous  and  varied. 
There  are  within  its  gates  many  things  of  historic  interest, 
the  first  of  which  is  Independence  Hall,  where  the  visitor 
will  find  the  old  Liberty  Bell,  so  dear  to  the  heart  of  every 
American  citizen.  Then  there  is  the  United  States  Mint,  the 
greatest  money-making  establishment  on  this  continent,  the 
splendid  City  Hall,  costing  many  millions,  the  beautiful  Ma¬ 
sonic  Temple,  and  many  similar  structures.  These,  the 
famous  Cramp  shipyards,  and  numerous  other  like  indus¬ 
trial  institutions,  including  the  clayworking  plants,  of  which 
there  are  many  of  peculiar  interest  to  the  members  of  the 
Association,  will  he  open  to  wearers  of  the  N.  B.  M.  A. 
bcidgG. 

To  those  on  pleasure  bent,  Philadelphia  offers  an  endless 
variety  of  amusement;  there  are  theaters  galore,  where  the 
-rave  and  gay  alike  may  indulge  their  fancy,  whether  it  may 
be  for  music,  drama,  or  farce.  While  the  public  gardens, 
museums  and  art  galleries  and  industrial  schools  and  institu¬ 
tions  of  learning,  afford  an  unlimited  field  for  study.  But 
Philadelphia  is  Hot  alone  attractive  and  desirable  as  a  con¬ 
vention  city  by  reason  of  the  wealth  of  her  own  resources, 
but  as  well  for  her  proximity  to  other  great  cities  of  the 
East.  Atlantic  City,  the  most  famous  of  American  winter 
resorts,  is  distant  but  an  hour’s  ride;  while  Trenton,  the  great 
pottery  center,  is  nearly  as  accessible,  and  New  York,  Balti¬ 
more  and  Washington  are  reached  almost  as  quickly.  There 
is  no  better  train  service  in  the  world  than  now  operates  be¬ 
tween  Philadelphia  and  all  these  cities,  fast  trains  every  hour 
throughout  the  day  being  the  rule.  Hence,  a  series  of  side 
trips  of  exceptional  interest  may  easily  be  arranged  for.  As  in 


former  years,  these  side  trips  will  be  made  the  second  week, 
the  first  week  being  devoted  to  convention  work  proper. 

Convention  Sessions. 

As  in  the  past,  the  American  Ceramic  Society  will  begin 
its  sessions  Monday,  February  5th,  holding  two  sessions  on 
Tuesday  and  one  on  Wednesday  forenoon.  The  sessions  of 
the  N.  B.  M.  A.  will  begin  Wednesday  afternoon,  the  7th, 
and  be  continued  Thursday  and  Friday.  All  sessions  will 
be  held  in  the  Continental  Hotel,  where  ample  accommoda¬ 
tions  will  also  be  provided  for  the  exhibition  of  models  of 
machinery,  trade  literature,  etc.  The  Continental  Hotel  will 
be  headquarters.  It  was  at  this  famous  hostelry  that  the 
craft  assembled  in  1889.  It  has  recently  been  refitted  through¬ 
out  and  is  to-day  one  of  the  most  commodious  and  best 
appointed  hotels  in  the  land.  The  following  rates  on  the 
American  plan  will  prevail  during  the  convention:  $3.00 
per  day  for  each  person  for  two  or  more  persons  in  a  room, 
parlors  and  rooms  with  bath  extra. 

Reduced  Railroad  Rates. 

The  Trunk  Line  Association  has  granted  reduced  rates  on 
the  certificate  plan  same  as  in  years  past,  thus  affording  all 
who  attend — delegates  and  visitors  alike — a  two-thirds  rate 
for  the  round  trip.  Tickets  may  be  purchased  going  from 
'February  1st  to  February  7th  inclusive,  and  will  be  good  re¬ 
turning  until  February  21st.  Stop-over  privileges  will  be 
allowed  both  going  and  coming  at  Washington  and  Baltimore 
to  those  who  deposit  their  tickets  with  the  station  agents 
at  these  points  on  arrival  there.  This  will  afford  Western 
and  Southern  delegates,  and  those  accompanying  them,  an 
opportunity  of  visiting  the  National  Capital  at  a  time  when 
Congress  will  be  in  session,  and  of  viewing  the  rebuilt  dis¬ 
trict  of  Baltimore,  which  presents  an  object  lesson  in  the 
use  of  brick  and  other  clay  products  which  is  certainly  most 
gratifying  to  those  connected  in  any  way  with  the  clay  busi¬ 
ness. 

An  interesting  programme  is  now  being  prepared  and  will 
be  announced  later  with  full  particulars  as  to  reduced  rail¬ 
road  rates  and  the  side  trips  to  New  York  and  other  points 
of  special  interest.  Those  desiring  information  as  to  the 
requisite  of  membership,  etc.,  are  requested  to  communicate 
with  the  Secretary  at  Indianapolis. 

THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

J.  M.  Blair,  President. 

Theo.  A.  Randall,  Secretary. 


OTHER  CONVENTIONS. 


The  Iowa  Brick,  Tile  and  Drainage  Association  will  hold 
its  twenty-sixth  annual  convention  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 
January  10t.h,  11th  and  12th,  1900.  President,  C.  A.  Rawson, 
Des  Moines;  Secretary,  L.  W.  Denison,  Mason  City,  Iowa. 

The  Illinois  Clayworkers  Asociation  will  hold  its  twenty- 
eighth  annual  convention  at  Champaign,  January  23rd,  24th 
and  25th.  President,  J.  W.  Stipes,  Champaign,  Ill.;  Secretary, 
George  H.  Hartwell,  Chicago,  Ill. 

The  Wisconsin  Clayworkers’  Association  will  hold  its 
sixth  annual  convention  at  Menomonie,  Wis.,  date  yet  to  be 
determined.  President,  Oscar  H.  Wilson,  Menomonie,  Wis.; 
Secretary,  J.  G.  Hamilton,  Grand  Rapids,  W is. 


The  Pocket  Kit  Found  Very  Useful  in  Missouri. 

Publishers  Clay-Worker: 

The  writer  received  Tiie  Clay-Worker  Pocket  Kit,  some 
little  time  ago  and  has  thoroughly  demonstrated  its  value. 
It  is  certainly  very  useful  to  any  one  in  our  business,  and  we 
heartily  recommend  it  as  being  all  it  is  represented  to  be, 
and  more.  It  is  the  handiest  pocket  knife  we  have  ever 
seen.  F.  A.  White,  Gen’l.  Mgr.,  V.  F.  B.  &  C.  M.  Co. 
For  full  description  of  “Pocket  Kit,"  see  page  631. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

THE  ILLINOIS  CONVENTION  CITY. 


Champaign’s  Brick  Paved  Streets  and  The  Splendid  Struc¬ 
tures  of  the  University  A  Source  of  Pride  to  all 
“Suckers”  Familiar  With  Them. 


ONCE  MORE  the  clayworkers  of  Illinois  are  to  congre¬ 
gate  at  Champaign,  the  educational  center  of  that 
State.  It  will  be  remembered  by  the  readers  of  The 
Clay-Worker  that  a  Ceramic  Department  was  established 
at  the  State  University  there 
the  past  season,  and  it  is  with 
a  view  of  further  assisting  in 
the  permanent  establishment  of 
this  department  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity,  that  the  State  Convention 
is  again  to  be  held  there.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  there  will  be  a 
large  attendance.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  meeting  is  not 
to  occur  until  January  23rd, 

24th  and  25th,  two  weeks  later 
than  the  time  fixed  by  the  asso¬ 
ciation  itself.  Undoubtedly  an 
interesting  programme  will  be 
arranged  for  and  the  clay  indus¬ 
tries  of  the  State  will  be  ad¬ 
vanced  materially  by  the  work 
of  the  convention.  The  keen 
interest  taken  by  the  University 
officials  is  a  guarantee  of  this. 

It  is  a  great  pity  that  our 
conventions  have  to  be  held  in 
the  winter  time.  If  the  craft 
could  gather  at  Champaign  at 
any  other  season  of  the  year 
they  would  find  the  brick  archi¬ 
tecture  of  the  University  build¬ 
ings  alone  worth  the  time  and 
trouble  of  the  trip.  Then,  too, 
the  brick  streets  might  be  in¬ 
spected,  and  there  are  miles  of 
them,  representing  the  perfec¬ 
tion  of  smooth,  sanitary  drive¬ 
ways,  that  illustrate  what  Prof. 

Tra  O.  Baker  alluded  to  when 
he  spoke  of  efficient,  though 
moderate  cost  pavements.  In 
his  able  paper  presented  at  the 
National  Convention  in  1904, 
under  the  title  of  “Neglected 
Details  in  Brick  Pavement  Con¬ 
struction,”  the  Professor  gave 
to  us  some  practical  sugges¬ 
tions  of  great  value..  They  have 
borne  fruit  we  know,  but  those 
connected  with  the  paving  brick 
interests  would  do  well  to  con 
his  paper  o’er  and  o’er  and 
bring  to  the  attention  of  muni¬ 
cipal  officers  in  their  several  lo¬ 
calities  the  principal  points, 
which,  if  observed,  would  lead 
to  an  increased  use  of  paving 
brick.  That  good  brick  streets 
that  will  stand  up  under  fairly 
heavy  traffic  for  many  years 
can  be  laid  at  much  less  ex¬ 
pense  than  is  usually  incurred, 
if  the  suggestions  made  in  Prof. 

Baker’s  paper  were  only  fol¬ 


lowed  is  a  certainty.  For  instance,  his  remarks  as  to  the 
width  of  pavements,  if  observed,  might  enable  many  moderate 
sized  towns  to  enjoy  the  luxury  of  paved  streets  whereas  they 
now  must  be  content  with  untidy  mud  roads.  There  are 
several  other  suggestions  in  Professor  Baker’s  paper  (copy 
of  which  can  be  had  at  any  time  from  The  Clay-Worker) 
of  equal  importance,  but  we  quote  the  one  mentioned  in 
full. 

WIDTH  OF  PAVEMENT. 

“In  many  cases  a  considerable  part  of  the  money  spent  for 
a  pavement  is  wasted  by  making  the  pavement  wider  than  is 


Ready  for  the  Sand  Cushion. 
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necessary.  A  narrow  pavement  not  only  costs  less  to  con¬ 
struct,  but  also  costs  less  to  clean  and  to  sprinkle.  Of 
course,  except  for  the  cost,  the  wider  the  pavement  the  better; 
but  length  is  more  desirable  than  width.  An  excessive  width 
is  a  needless  expense,  and  delays  or  wholly  prevents  the 
getting  of  any  pavement  at  all;  and  hence  one  help  towards 
securing  pavdments  is  to  make  them  only  wide  enough  to 
accommodate  travel. 

It  is  not  unusual  to  find  resident  streets  in  small  oities, 
without  street  car  tracks,  with  pavements  36  to  40  feet  wide. 
The  only  travel  over  such  streets  consist  of  private  carriages 


The  Finished  Brick  Pavement. 


and  the  delivery  wagons  that,  supply  goods  of  various  kinds 
to  the  residents.  All  the  pavement  that  such  streets  really 
require  is  a  width  such  that  two  vehicles  may  pass  at 
reasonable  speed  and  with  ordinary  care  without  interference. 
A  width  of  18  feet  affords  sufficient  room  for  a  vehicle  to 
pass  wnen  another  is  standing  on  each  side  of  the  pavement — 
a  rare  occurrence; — and  therefore  it  appears  that  a  pave¬ 
ment  18  feet  wide,  or  at  most  20  feet,  is  sufficient,  for  the 
less  frequented  residence  streets.  Therefore  any  money 
spent  to  construct  a  wider  pavement  is  not  only  absolutely 
thrown  away,  but  the  cost  of  sprinkling  and  sweeping  is 

also  needlessly  increased.  Fur¬ 
ther  narrowing  the  pavement 
increases  the  lawn  space,  which 
not  only  improves  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  street,  but  also 
gives  additional  space  in  which 
to  place  gas  pipes,  water  pipes, 
etc.,  and  thereby  prevent  the 
tearing  up  of  the  pavement, 
which  is  always  a  damage.  The 
only  objection  to  a  very  nar¬ 
row  pavement  is  the  difficulty 
of  turning  a  team  on  it.  The 
seriousness  of  this  objection  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  construction  of 
the  vehicle.  Many  delivery 
wagons,  express  wagons,  etc., 
may  be  turned  easily  on  an  18- 
foot  pavement.  If  occasionally 
a  vehicle  is  compelled  to  go  to 
the  corner  to  turn,  or  even  to 
drive  around  the  block,  the  in¬ 
convenience  is  not  very  serious, 
and  it  is  so  infrequent  as  not 
to  justify  any  considerable  ex¬ 
pense  to  prevent  it.  If  the 
block  is  long,  or  if  the  objection 
to  some  vehicles  being  com¬ 
pelled  to  drive  around  the 
block  is  considered  important, 
then  it  is  much  cheaper  to  con¬ 
struct  a  turning  place  near  the 
center  of  the  block  than  to  build 
an  additional  strip  of  pavement 
the  entire  length  of  the  street. 

“The  cost  of  pavement,  per 
square  yard,  is  practically  inde¬ 
pendent  of  its  width,  and  there¬ 
fore  the  reduction  of  the  width 
of  the  pavement  on  residence 
streets  from  36  or  40  feet  to  18 
or  20  feet  will  save  nearly  50 
per  cent,  of  the  cost,  and  if 
the  cost  can  be  reduced  one- 
half,  the  number  of  paved 
streets  will  be  increased  much 
more  than  proportionally. 

“It  is  not  wise  to  take  time 
to  discuss  the  width  of  pave¬ 
ments  on  residence  streets  con¬ 
taining  car  tracks,  nor  on  busi¬ 
ness  streets,  but  a  little  investi¬ 
gation  will  show  that  in  many 
cases  the  pavement  is  con¬ 
siderably  wider  than  has  been 
found  entirely  satisfactory  un¬ 
der  similar  conditions.  The 
views  expressed  are  not  mere 
theory,  but  are  supported  by  ex¬ 
perience  in  a  number  of  cities. 
In  recent  years  there  has  been 
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a  marked  tendency,  in  the  middle  West  at  least,  to  reduce 
the  width  of  pavements  on  residence  streets  and  on  business 
streets  in  the  smaller  cities.  Attention  is  here  called  to 
the  matter  because  far  too  often  the  width  of  the  pavement 
is  made  a  fixed  proportion  of  the  total  width  of  the  street 
regardless  of  the  real  needs  of  travel.  This  is  only  one  of 
the  many  ways  in  which  some  municipalities  suffer  from 
the  lack  of  more  competent  engineering  service — the  loss 
frequently  being  many  times  the  saving.” 

The  accompanying  illustrations  were  furnished  us  by 
the  president  of  the  Illinois  association,  Mr.  J.  W.  Stipes, 
and  show  some  of  the  work  of  street  construction  in  which 
he  has  been  personally  interested  during  the  past  year,  the 
result  of  which  is  a  mile  or  more  of  well  laid  brick  pave¬ 
ment  that  will  probably  be  in  excellent  condition  long  after 
Mr.  Stipes’  labors  have  ceased.  The  fourth  and  final  view 
is  interesting  in  that  it  shows  a  street  intersection  -where 
the  brick  of  three  different  factories  are  laid  side  by  side. 
First,  in  the  view  is  the  “Western”  paver,  made  at  Mr.  But- 
terworth’s  plant,  at  Danville;  next  is  the  Clinton  (Indiana) 
block  from  Mr.  Robb’s  plant,  and  beyond  that  the  “Culver” 
paver,  from  the  Wabash  Clay  Plant  at  Veedersburg,  Ind., 
each  and  all  of  whom  may  take  pride  in  the  pavement,  for 
it  is  an  excellent  one. 

We  will  say  again  that  it  is  a  pity  that  the  association 
cannot  meet  in  the  summer  time  when  Champaign  and  the 
University  might  be  seen  at  their  best  rather  than  at  their 
worst,  and  we  wish  right  here  to  suggest  to  the  powers  that 
be,  the  advisability  of  arranging  for  a  mid-year  meeting 
to  be  held  say  early  in  June,  or  late  September,  while 
the  school  is  in  seesion.  Such  a  meeting  would  prove  both 
pleasurable  and  profitable,  we  are  sure,  both  to  the  State 
School  for  Clayworkers  and  the  clayworkers  themselves. 


The  Second  Annual  Convention 

National  Association  Manufacturers 
Sand=Lime  Products, 

- HELD  AT - 

Detroit,  Mich  ,  Dec.  5,  6  and  7,  1905. 


ONCE  AGAIN  the  American  manufacturers  of  sand-lime 
brick  have  gathered  in  annual  convention.  The  meet¬ 
ing  was  well  attended,  there  being  present  nearly 
fifty  sand-lime  brick  manufacturers,  and  about  an  equal  num¬ 
ber  of  machinery  manufacturers  and  others  engaged  in  cater¬ 
ing  to  this  new  industry.  The  sessions  were  characterized 
by  earnest  and  unflagging  interest  from  the  opening  of  the 
first  session  until  the  final  motion  to  adjourn.  So  zealous  were 
the  delegates  that  the  very  lengthy  programme  was  well 
nigh  completed,  though  to  accomplish  this  night  sessions 
were  held  Tuesday  and  Wednesday.  Almost  every  phase  of 
the  process  was  considered,  and  the  greatest  possible  lati¬ 
tude  was  allowed  speakers,  with  a  view  of  thoroughly  thresh¬ 
ing  out  all  disputed  points. 

All  sessions  were  open  to  the  public,  but  a  resolution  wras 
passed  providing  for  the  copyrighting  of  the  proceedings  and 
leaving  the  matter  of  the  publication  of  same  to  the  dis¬ 
cretion  of  the  secretary.  Hence  we  are  unable  to  publish 
any  of  the  technical  papers  or  reports  of  committees,  or 
discussions.  However,  the  meat  or  essence  of  the  proceed¬ 
ings  is  contained  in  the  address  of  the  president  and  report 
of  the  secretary  which  we  give  in  full. 

Following  the  custom  in  vogue  at  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  con¬ 
ventions  of  late  years,  each  delegate  was  given  a  number 
button  and  a  badge,  the  latter  being  in  the  form  of  a  button 
or  a  pin,  whichever  the  delegate  preferred.  It  was  a  pretty 
souvenir  bearing  the  monogram  of  the  association.  A  few 
sample  brick  were  exhibited,  and  C.  K.  Williams  &  Co.,  of 
Easton,  Pa.,  displayed  a  case  of  colors  that  was  very  at¬ 
tractive,  showing  the  materials  wrhich  they  offer  for  the 
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artificial  coloring  of  sand-lime  brick.  The  Link  Belt  Engin¬ 
eering  Company  of  Philadelphia,  exhibited  a  model  of  their 
“Trump”  measuring  machine,  cut  of  which  may  be  seen  on 
page  642  and  there  were  one  or  (wo  other  models  of  weigh¬ 
ing  machines,  etc.,  shown.  Aside  from  this,  there  was  little 
or  no  attempt  at  exhibits,  though  the  “missionaries”  were 
omni-present. 

There  were  no  social  features  excepting  the  lobby  talks, 
the  officers  announcing  that  it  was  strictly  a  business  meet¬ 
ing.  For  hard,  persistent,  deliberative  work,  the  delegates 
deserve  to  take  rank  with  the  members  of  the  American  Cera¬ 
mic  Society.  That  the  efforts  of  the  officers  have  been  effective 
and  are  fully  appreciated  was  demonstrated  by  their  unani¬ 
mous  re-election,  notwithstanding  President  Squier  protested 
and  asked  to  be  relieved.  The  time  and  place  for  the  next 
convention  was  left  with  the  executive  committee,  though 
it  was  rumored  that  Chicago  would  be  selected. 

President  Squiers’  Address. 

The  meeting  will  please  come  to  order. 

We  can  congratulate  ourselves  on  the  attendance,  not  only  by 
the  numerical  strength  shown,  but  by  the  caliber  of  the  men  in  this 
room,  which  is  indicative  of  the  interest  taken  in  the  deliberations 
of  the  N.  A.  of  M.  of  S.  L.  P.,  and  I  think  the  capital  represented 
here  is  far  greater  proportionately  than  at  meetings  of  similar  organi¬ 
zations,  especially  when  we  consider  how  new  commercially  the  man¬ 
ufacture  of  our  product  is  and  how  young  the  Association  is. 

This  certainly  is  a  representative  gathering. 

Availing  myself  of  a  President’s  prerogative,  I  wish  to  make  a 
few  remarks  at  this  opening. 

Fearing  I  should  forget  some  of  the  matters  I  desire  to  bring  to 
your  attention,  and  say  something  I  ought  not  to  (which  I  probably 
shall  do  anyway)  I  have  prepared  some  notesi 

It  will,  I  know,  be  disappointing  to  all  of  us  if  we  do  not  receive 
material  benefit  and  social  pleasure  at  this  convention. 

Unquestionably  this  is  an  age  of  association  and  combinations — 
the  plan  is  favored  by  the  foremost  thinkers  in  every  calling.  The 
commercial  association  element  is  largely  composed  of  keen,  pro¬ 
gressive  business  men,  those  that  are  and  intend  to  keep  abreast  of 
the  times. 

In  this  complex,  jerky  bi'iskness  of  life  to-day,  association  mem¬ 
bership  is  almost  essential,  and  surely  in  many  ways  of  great  benefit 
and  productive  of  the  best  business  ethics. 

Experience  seems  to  have  proven  that  associations,  which  com¬ 
bine  for  mutual  help,  accomplish  what  the  individual  cannot. 

This  applies  not  only  to  mechanics  and’  process  but  also  force¬ 
fully  to  marketing  a  product  and  obtaining  for  it  merited  recognition. 

You  will,  I  hope,  pardon  me  if  I  am  personal  for  a  moment. 

When  we  organized  you  saw  fit  to  honor  me,  and  the  preferment 
came  so  unexpectedly,  I  did  not  properly  express  my  appreciation, 
and  it  came  at  a  time  when  I  was  far  from  well. 

Owing  to  illness,  I  have  been  unable  to  do  as  much  as  I  had 
hoped'  to  in  furthering  the  interests  of  this  body,  but  the  work 
has  gone  on  very  satisfactorily — due  to  the  efficiency  of  our  secre¬ 
tary. 

I  take  this  occasion  to  thank  the  members  for  the  confidence 
implied  in  making  me  your  first  president,  and  to  assure  you  I 
appreciate  the  honor  greatly. 

Perhaps  it  has  been  a  little  more  difficult  to  perform  the  duties 
of  the  office  owing  to  the  chaotic  condition  of  the  art.  We  are  still 
so  modern  and  have  so  much  to  learn  that  it  was  perplexing  to  de¬ 
cide  on  just  what  lines  to  proceed  and  in  what  particular  channel  to 
concentrate  our  energy. 

Believing  a  plain  statement  of  the  facts  as  they  exist  and  a 
frank  avowal  of  failures  that  have  occurred  and  successes  that  have 
been  achieved  will  be  productive  of  the  greatest  good,  I  urge  the  ut¬ 
most  freedom  in  the  discussions  that  will  follow  the  reading  of  the 
several  papers  that  will  be  presented  ;  for,  as  I  understand,  the  pri¬ 
mary  object  of  this  union  is  to  disseminate  the  general  knowledge 
acquired  at  the  several  plants  for  our  mutual  benefit,  that  the 
information  thus  garnered  may  ultimately  evolve  a  perfect  system. 
But  I  do  not  understand  it  is  expected  that  detailed  information  will 
necessarily  be  supplied  by  one  member  to  another  without  compensa¬ 
tion. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  descend  to  trite  platitudes  and  to  dis¬ 
tribute  bouquets  indiscriminately  although  I  suppose  it  is  customary 
to  do  so  and,  while  I  would  much  prefer  to  say  nice  things  and  to 
make  this  a  love  feast,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  the  interests  of  the 
association  will  be  best  served  by  doing  so,  as  to  put  the  matter  in 
a  homely  form,  “every  tub  must  stand  on  its  own  bottom. 

Be  it  distinctly  understood,  however,  that  there  is  no  disparage¬ 
ment  intended  in  my  remarks  or  inferences  that  may  be  drawn  to 
anyone  in  particular. 

But  little,  if  any,  good  will  come  to  this  convocation  unless 
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we  are  able  to  separate  the  wheat  from  the  chaff  and  to  discard  all 
that  is  undesirable  either  in  appliances  or  processes.  The  more 
quickly  we  are  able  to  define  and  demonstrate  what  is  the  correct 
course  to  be  followed,  the  easier  it  will  be  to  arrive  at  the  desidera¬ 
tum  and  to  silence  some  unjust  criticism  from  our  desired  friends, 
but  sometimes  enemies — the  clay  brick  manufacturers. 

I  deprecate  the  action  of  the  ignorant  or  malicious  that  have 
attempted  or  are  attempting  to  discredit  sand-lime  products. 

It  appears  to  me  we  ought  not  to  be  narrow  in  our  views,  hoping 
for  equally  fair  treatment  from  our  special  competitors,  the  clay- 
workers,  and  so  far  as  possible  I  trust  we  may  work  harmoniously. 

We  are  told  all  things  earthly  are  transient  and  the  evolving 
of  new  and  improved  methods  has  been  in  the  past  and  will  continue 
to  be  to  the  end  of  time  an  all  absorbing  study  for  manufacturers. 

This  industry  has  come  to  stay  and  it  will  become  a  potent  ele¬ 
ment  in  the  building  material  department.  It  has  taken  its  place  on 
the  indisputable  ground  of  merit.  Lumber  has  advanced  and  is 
advancing  in  cost  and  the  markets  of  this  great  nation  are  opening 
and  broadening  for  construction  materials  other  than  wood. 

Concrete  is  going  to  the  front  with  gigantic  strides  and  it  is' 
now  a  large  factor  in  and  will  continue  to  be  a  prominent  feature 
of  modern  structures. 

We  can  safely  calculate  that  bricks  of  all  kinds  will  continue 
to  be  extensively  used  and  that,  in  many  locations,  sandstone  brick 
will  be  a  boon  where  clay  brick  cannot  be  manufactured  or  high 
freight  makes  the  cost  so  great  that  their  use  is  prohibitory. 

The  outlook  as  a  whole  is  inviting,  and  assuming  as  I  do,  that 
a  fairly  well  made  standstone  brick  is  one  of  the  best  building 
materials  ever  invented,  it  is  up  to  us  to  perfect  our  method  and 
define  or  to  d’evise  machinery  that  will  enable  us  to  produce  first-class 
product  at  low  cost. 

What  you  gentlemen,  who  have  papers  to  read,  will  offer  I  have 
no  means  of  knowing,  but  1  am  confident  each  of  us  will  take  away 
ideas  that  will  be  of  great  value. 

I  regret  to  say  that  what  our  company  has  accomplished  is  so 
meager  and  so  far  from  the  mark  set,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that 
former  experience  in  manufacturing  has  taught  us  that  a  large 
amount  of  patience  and  perseverance  is  necessary  to  overcome  the 
obstacles  one  encounters  in  developing  an  enterprise,  we  should  have 
been  almost  discouraged.  Still,  if  the  making  of  sand-lime  products  were 
such  a  simple  proposition  as  some  have  been  led  to  believe,  you  would 
have  competitors  on  every  four  corners,  and  this  brings  to  mind’  a 
portion  of  a  letter  I  received  from  one  of  the  brightest  minds  in  the 
association. 

He  wrote  as  follows  : 

“It  may  turn  out  best  in  the  long  run  for  those  of  us  who  are 
iu  the  business,  that  sand-lime  brick  is  not  an  easy  brick  to  make, 
but  the  machinery  people  are,  in  many  cases,  raising  up  competition 
which  must  either  lose  all  it  has  put  in,  or  at  great  expense,  over¬ 
come  its  difficulties  and  ultimately  be  competitors  of  ours.  It  is, 
therefore,  to  our  interest  as  well  as  to  the  interest  of  sound  morals, 
that  the  truth  about  the  business  be  made  generally  known  as  soon 
as  possible.  Only  a  few  days  ago  a  gentleman  came  in  to  get  in¬ 
formation  from  me.  He  was  expecting  to  put  up  a  plant.  He 
understood  that  it  was  patented  process  and  that  if  he  did  not 
take  it  up  right  away  that  the  patent  right  for  his  locality  would 
be  sold  to  somebody  else.  He  was  therefore  being  rushed  ino  the 
business  faster  than  he  wanted  to.  After  I  had  told  him  the  facts, 
he  felt  more  like  taking  his  own  “time.” 

This  is  significant  to  more  than  one  of  you,  I  know. 

It  will  go  without  saying  that  there  will  be  failures  in  this  branch 
of  manufacturing,  but  if  the  facts  are  recognized,  so  many  ill-advised 
people  will  not  be  rushed  headlong  into  this  vocation. 

In  my  judgment  every  plant  will,  to  a  certain  extent,  have  its 
individual  proposition  to  thresh  out.  It  does  not  appear  that  there 
are  at  hand  proper  mechanical  contrivances  to  accomplish  cheaply 
what  we  are  seeking  for.  If  such  development  has  been  made,  it 
has  not  come  to  my  knowledge,  and  from  observation  and  the  talk 
I  have  had  with,  and  letters  I  have  received  from  those  actually 
engaged  in  this  work,  I  am  led  to  make  the  deduction  that  the 
obtainable  apparatus  to-day  is  far  from  being  adequate. 

Simple  and  durable  machinery  is  wanted,  not  devices  that  work 
fairly  well  for  a  few  days,  weeks  or  months,  or  even  a  year,  but 
appliances  that  have  little  wear  and  that  are  supplied  with  inexpensive 
working  parts  that  cah  be  readily  renewed. 

A  plant  to  be  satisfactory  must  be  operated  with  the  minimum 
amount  of  power,  the  least  number  of  men,  and  produce  the  max¬ 
imum  number  of  perfect  brick. 

The  ideal  factory  will  be  light,  compact,  but  with  sufficient  room 
to  enable  workmen  to  move  about  unobstructedly,  dustless  with  prop¬ 
er  ventillation  to  keep  the  press  room,  pulleys,  belts,  etc.,  free  from 
steam ;  and  so  laid  out  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  operate  the 
entire  plant  at  one  time ;  with  an  independent  engine  to  gener¬ 
ate  electricity,  if  the  lighting  is  to  be  supplied  that  way.  The 
lime,  if  hydrated,  handled  but  once  and  the  sand  fed  to  the 
dryer,  and,  by  elevators  and  conveyors,  finally  delivered  to  a  meas¬ 
uring  machine  (incidentally,  permit  me  to  say  that  I  do  not 


believe  any  plant  can  be  run  successfully  if  hydrated  lime  is  used, 
unless  the  sand  is  dry.) 

The  mixing  should  be  done  automatically  and  under  absolute  con¬ 
trol.  The  boiler  capacity  more  than  ample.  The  press — well,  I 
guess  I  would  best  pause — there  are  papers  to  come  that  will  touch 
on  this  and  other  features.  In  a  word  a  perfect  plant  is  wanted. 
Is  there  anyone  here  that  has  it? 

This  association  was  more  than  fortunate  in  securing  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  Mr.  Duerr,  and  I  doubt  If  there  were  half  a  dozen  associates 
who  were  aware  when  he  was  elected  that  he  was  better  qualified 
and  positioned  to  do  this  work  than  any  other  member.  The  choice 
was  a  most  happy  one. 

I  doubt  if  there  is  another  man  in  this  organization  who  would 
have  devoted  the  time  and  vigor  to  association  work  that  he  has. 
I  doubt  if  any  of  you  comprehend  the  sacrifice  he  has  made  and 
the  untiring  energy  he  has  given  to  this  work.  I  doubt  if  you  even 
in  a  small  way  realize  the  hours  he  has  devoted  to  your  interests. 

He  may  have  made  some  errors,  if  so,  I  do  not  know  what  they 
are,  but  this  I  do  know,  he  has  been  more  than  diligent  and  if  he 
takes  the  lid  off,  as  I  expect  him  to  do,  you  will  find  he  carries  an 
encyclopedia  of  sandstone  brick  knowledge  under  his  hat. 

The  volume  of  matter  that  he  has  received,  assimilated  and  tact¬ 
fully  distributed,  is  much  greater  than  you  imagine.  He  has  also 
spent  many  days  visiting  plants,  and  no  part  of  this  expense  appears 
in  his  account. 

While  J- — so  to  speak — have  been  bearing  the  honors,  he  has  been 
toiling  for  the  good  of  the  association  in  the  more  humble,  but  more 
important  position.  To  him  in  a  greater  degree  than  to  anyone  else, 
I  may  say  than  to  all  of  us  together,  should  be  credited  what  progress 
this  society  has  made,  and  I  am  very  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  making 
this  statement.  His  work  has  been  that  of  love  of  his  business 
and  the  good  of  the  association,  and  the  only  compensation  you  can 
give  him  at  present  is  a  fit  manifestation  of  your  appreciation  which 
I  hope  will  be  of  the  most  cordial  kind. 

It  is  also  a  pleasure  for  me  to  call  your  attention  to  our  dis¬ 
tinguished  guests  that  are  expected.  You,  without  question,  will  have 
more  meat  served  you  than  it  will  be  possible  to  assimilate  in  some 
time  to  come. 

It  is  doubtful  if  any  commercial  association  working  in  a  kindred 
or  similar  channel  has  ever  sought  so  quickly  the  aid  of  the  foremost 
authorities  with  a  view  of  getting  at  the  bottom  of  the  matter  and 
have  delved  in  so  many  fields  to  reach  results. 

We  have  an  unusual  array  of  talent,  and  the  gentlemen  that 
with  grace  and  dignify  this  assembly  have  come  (or  will  come  later) 
prepared  to  give  us  the  best  there  is  to  be  had,  touching  this  sub: 
ject,  in  which  we  are  so  absorbed. 

It  certainly  will  be  a  great  treat  and  of  inestimable  advantage 
to  the  association  to  obtain  this  information  directly  from  these 
gentlemen,  some  of  whom  possess  a  national  reputation,  and  who 
have  given  many  valuable  hours  of  thought  to  this  interesting 
problem — sand-lime  products,  especially  sandstone  brick. 

The  association  extends  to  these  gentlemen  a  hearty  greeting. 

I  thank  you  for  your  attention.  (Applause.) 

We  will  now  proceed  with  the  regular  order  of  business,  and  I 
ask  you  kindly  to  be  heedful  that  we  may  dispatch  the  routine 
work  quickly  for  our  interest,  pleasure  and  profit,  is  centered  in  the 
papers  to  come  and  the  discussions  that  will  follow. 

Our  program  is  long,  and  we  shall  be  obliged  to  proceed  expedi¬ 
tiously,  if  we  carry  it  to  completion  within  the  limit  of  our  conven¬ 
tion. 

Secretary’s  Report. 


By  H.  O.  Duerr,  Wilmington,  Delaware. 


Much  interest  in  the  manufacture  of  sand-lime  brick  has  been 
shown  by  those  seeking  new  fields  for  the  purpose  of  investing  their 
surplus  cash,  and  their  enthusiasm  has  been  materially  aided  by  pro¬ 
moters  and  exploiters  throughout  the  country. 

From  two  plants  in  1900  the  industry  increased  to  seventy  plants 
in  1904,  and  one  hundred  ana’  thirty  plants  in  1905.  The  business 
at  first  looks  like  a  fascinating  proposition  because  of  its  apparent 
simplicity  and  the  evident  ease  with  which  a  good  material,  far 
better  than  anything  else,  can  be  manufactured  at  a  low  cost  with  a 
small  investment  and  unskilled  labor.  During  the  year  1904,  a 
number  of  men  felt  that  the  business  had  sufficiently  progressed  to 
make  it  desirable  for  a  closer  relation  between  the  manufacturers, 
and  through  the  efforts  of  our  esteemed  friend  and  sympathizer, 
Mr.  Harry  De  Joannis,  Editor  of  The  Bride,  forty-five  men  met  in 
Cincinnati,  on  December  5,  1904,  and  organized’  this  association, 
beginning  with  a  membership  of  thirty. 

The  discussion  and  papers  presented  at  this  meeting,  which 
necessarily  had  to  be  impromptu,  showed  evidence  that  all  were  in 
the  midst  of  an  undeveloped  period,  groping  for  facts,  unestablished, 
as  yet,  but  which  all  were  most  anxious  to  ascertain.  The  spirit 
in  which  the  manufacturers  met  one  another  showed  conclusively  that 
the  time  for  the  association  to  be  formed,  was  opportune.  In  the 
past  year  the  advancements  and  improvement  in  this  industry  has 
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been  considerable,  not  alone  In  the  manufacture  of  brick,  but  in  the 
number  of  plants  and  in  the  improvement  of  machinery.  This  asso¬ 
ciation  has  now  seventy-six  members,  most  of  whom  are  active  manu¬ 
facturers  of  sand-lime  brick.  Although  not  all  the  manufacturers 
are  members  of  this  association,  yet  it  is  hoped  the  time  is  near 
when  they  will  see  the  benefits  to  be  derived  in  co-operation. 

During  my  term  of  office,  as  secretary  of  this  association,  I  have 
visited  about  thirty  plants.  At  every  plant  I  have  been  received 
with  kind  consideration  and  have  been  frankly  met,  and  our  dis¬ 
cussions  have  always  been  free  and  open.  I  find,  however,  con¬ 
siderable  complaint  made  by  various  manufacturers  that  when  they 
have  visited  a  plant,  they  have  met  with  more  or  less  reticence  on  the 
part  of  the  owners  or  managers,  giving  the  impression  that  they  had 
something  which  they  did  not  wish  to  disclose.  This  applies  more  par¬ 
ticularly  to  a  certain  system  which  claims  to  have  secrets  which  they 
are  afraid  others  will  discover.  I  shall  say  right  here  that  1  do  not 
believe  that,  up  to  date,  there  is  a  single  secret  in  the  manufacture 
of  sand-lime  brick  that  is  worth  giving  one  moment’s  consideration, 
and  I  believe  we  shall  all  make  greater  headway  and  produce  greater 
development  by  being  perfectly  free  and  open  with  each  other  than 
by  attempting  to  withhold'  any  supposed  secrets. 

I  am  informed  that  one  of  the  so-called  systems  even  claim  that 
the  association  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  their 
secrets.  All  I  have  to  say  to  such  statements  is  that  the  only 
secrets  such  gentlemen  can  have,  which  in  fact  is  no  secret,  and  that 
is  that  they  are  imposing  upon  the  good  nature  of  the  men  whom 
they  are  trying  to  hoodwink. 

I  trust  that  the  free  and  open  manner  in  which  this  association 
was  started  will  be  continued. 

I  have  communicated  with  every  sand-lime  brick  concern  in  this 
country,  some  in  Canada,  one  in  each  of  the  following  countries : 
Newfoundland,  Scotland,  England,  Germany,  Switzerland,  South  Africa 
and  Ceylon.  I  have  been  in  correspondence  with  every  class  of  manu¬ 
facturer  of  machinery  that  in  any  way  could  interest  sand-lime 
brick  men,  and  have  investigated,  as  carefully  as  my  time  and 
means  would  permit,  many  kinds  of  machines.  I  have  received  nearly 
3,000  letters  and  have  written  many  more.  I  have  heard  the  good 
fortune  of  some  of  our  fellow-manufacturers,  and  the  “tales  of  woe” 
of  a  great  many  more.  Last  year  when  we  met,  the  feeling  of  all 
seemed  to  be  “What  is  necessary  to  do  in  order  to  get  the  public  to 
accept  sand-lime  brick.”  One  of  the  suggestions  made  was  to  have  the 
association  publish  a  pamphlet,  setting  forth  the  facts  concerning 
sand-lime  brick,  as  we  understood  them,  and  as  investigation  and 
tests  had  demonstrated  them.  I  was  instructed  to  undertake  this 
task,  and  after  three  months  of  search  and  research,  and  by  the  aid 
of  many  of  the  members,  I  succeeded  in  compiling  the  pamphlet  of 
which  10.000  have  been  distributed  in  this  country  and  abroad. 
That  the  phamplet  was  a  happy  thought  on  the  part  of  the  gentle¬ 
man  who  suggested  it,  is  without  question,  as  in  many  instances, 
which  have  been  brought  to  my  notice,  contracts  were  given  on  the 
strength  of  information  furnished  by  this  pamphlet.  I  think,  how¬ 
ever,  that  conditions  have  somewhat  changed.  While  a  year  ago 
we  were  anxious,  for  fear  we  might  not  have  a  ready  sale  for  our 
bricks,  today  we  know  that  we  can  sell  all  that  we  can  make  and  our 
present  difficulty  is  not  how  to  sell  bricks,  but  how  to  make  them,, 
and  when  I  say  make  them,  I  mean  make  them  profitably.  Of  the 
thirty  plants,  which  I  have  visited,  I  have  seen  but  three  in  opera¬ 
tion.  This  has  not  been  my  experience  alone  but  that  of  nearly  every¬ 
one.  Many  with  whom  I  have  conferred  have  stated  that  they  have 
been  to  see  such  and  such  plants,  and  when  I  have  asked  them  how 
they  were  running,  the  reply  was  that  they  were  not  running  that  day, 
or  that  week.  This  can  be  due  to  but  two  things  in  the  long  run, 
viz :  faulty  construction  and  imperfect  machinery.  Inexperience  in 
operating  at  first  has  something,  no  doubt,  to  do  with  It.  It  is  the 
same  old  story  of  being  induced  to  go  into  a  thing  which  is  entirely 
out  of  our  line.  Nothing  can  succeed  without  a  practical  man  at  the 
head.  I  am  also  sorry  to  say,  that  in  many  cases  where  plants  have 
been  put  in  by  certain  so-called  systems,  after  the  plants  have  been 
erected,  the  promoters  have  apparently  lost  interest  and  have  done 
nothing  to  aid  the  purchaser  in  overcoming  his  troubles.  This  is 
unquestionably  a  very  short-sighted  policy  on  their  part.  I  would 
caution  all  the  members  of  this  association  against  purchasing  any 
machine  that  has  not  already  been  thoroughly  tried,  or  if  new  ma¬ 
chinery  is  put  upon  the  market,  about  which  you  know  nothing,  I 
would,  under  no  considerations,  accept  it,  save  on  a  trial  of  a 
reasonable  time.  For  some  classes  of  machines  one  month  is  ample, 
for  others,  six  months  is  not  enough.  Nearly  all  machines  will  work 
well  the  first  few  weeks,  but  soon  they  begin  to  show  defects  and 
these  defects  can  only  be  found  out  after  operating  the  machine  in 
the  regular  routine  of  running  the  plant. 

If  you  have  machinery  and  a  plant  which  will  enable  you  to  get  a 
regular  steady  output,  you  can  make  money.  If  you  do  not  have  this, 
it  is  a  losing  game.  I  figure  that  if  a  plant  can  turn  out  each  and 
every  day  15,000  bricks,  that  they  can  produce  those  bricks  at  a 
cost  of  $4.00  per  thousand,  but  for  each  thousand  bricks  under  that, 
the  cost  increases  15  cents  per  thousand.  In  other  words,  if  you 
make  but  10,000  bricks  your  cost  will  be  $4.75  instead  of  $4.00. 
As  the  output  depends  upon  the  number  of  bricks  turned  out  by 


the  press  men,  I  have  found  it  advisable  to  put  these  men  on  piece 
work  and  pay  them  such  a  price  as  will  enable  them  to  make  good 
wages. 

The  making  of  sand-lime  brick  is  not  a  simple  promoting  proposi¬ 
tion,  nor  is  it,  as  we  have  been  lead  to  believe,  simply  necessary  to 
have  a  pile  of  sand,  purchase  a  little  lime,  hire  a  few  common 
laborers,  sit  in  the  office  and  draw  in  the  dividends,  but  it  Is,  in 
every  sense  of  the  word,  strictly  a  manufacturing  and  business  propo¬ 
sition,  and  one  requiring  careful  attention  to  every  detail,  best  of 
management,  a  well  organized  force  and  the  best  machinery  that 
money  can  buy.  I  shall  venture  to  say  that  there  is  not  one  sand- 
lime  brick  plant  in  this  country  that  will  make  a  great  financial 
success  under  its  present  conditions.  In  other  words,  I  do  not  believe 
that  there  is  a  single  plant  that  will  not  have  to  be  remodeled  be¬ 
fore  it  can  be  made  a  profitable  business.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  state 
that  my  inexperience  has  cost  me  a  great  deal,  but  it  is  hard  to  make 
a  new  comer  recognize  the  many  difficulties.  In  many  cases,  men 
have  come  to  me  for  advice  as  to  what  they  should  do  before  putting 
up  a  plant.  I  have  advised  them  honestly  and  sincerely,  that  is, 
I  have  advised  them  not  to  go  into  the  business  unless  they  were 
practical  manufacturers  themselves,  or  had  some  practical  man  asso¬ 
ciated  with  them,  and  not  then,  if  their  locations  and  conditions 
were  not  most  favorable,  but  rather  to  wait  a  few  years  as  the 
business  was  still  in  the  experimental  stage,  and  a  few  years  would 
do  much  towards  the  development  and  perfection  of  the  methods 
and  machinery.  I  know  of  several  cases  where  plants  have  been 
put  up  for  which  there  was  no  possible  rhyme  or  reason.  The 
materials  were  expensive,  labor  high,  and  there  was  practically  no 
market.  I  have  seen  other  plants  built,  the  defects  of  which  were 
without  excuse,  and  it  was  evidently  put  up  to  get  your  money 
with  no  thought  for  your  future  success.  With  these  conditions 
existing,  is  it  a  wonder  that  there  are  many  tales  of  woe?  I  do 
not  wish  you  to  understand  or  feel  that  I  am  a  pessimist  on 
the  sand-lime  brick  future.  On  the  contrary,  I  am  more  enthusi¬ 
astic,  if  possible,  than  ever,  because  I  feel  that  the  work  which 
we  are  doing  together,  the  efforts  which  we  have  been  making  to 
overcome  our  difficulties,  the  apparent  desire  on  the  part  of  machin¬ 
ery  men  to  study  the  situation  and  determine  the  weaknesses  of  their 
machines  and  to  make  improvements  as  rapidly  as  they  can  see 
their  way  clear  to  do  so,  has  made  me  feel  that  the  prospect  of  the 
sand-lime  brick  business,  in  this  country,  is  better  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world.  The  progress  in  the  development  of  ma¬ 
chinery  has  been  very  great,  but  there  is  still  room  for  greater 
improvement,  particularly  so,  in  the  method  of  treating  our  lime  in 
the  presses. 

The  work  accomplished  by  this  association  since  December,  1904, 
has  been  varied  and  of  direct  interest  to  the  individual  manufac¬ 
turer.  The  pamphlets  were  evidently  acceptable  as  the  edition  of 
10,000  was  exhausted  some  months  ago.  The  next  effort  was  mission¬ 
ary  work  done  by  members  of  this  association  in  inducing  the  larger 
cities  to  adopt  specifications,  permitting  the  use  of  sand-lime  brick 
in  their  respective  jurisdictions  and  standardizing  the  materials.  I 
have  made  repeated  trips  to  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and 
Washington  for  the  purpose  of  having  our  bricks  standardized,  have 
called  upon  the  Chief  of  various  Government  Departments  at  Wash¬ 
ington.  When  I  first  started  on  this  crusade,  I  was  very  much  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  that  the  United  States  Government  as  well  as  the 
leading  citizens  in  the  country  had  no  specification  of  requirement 
for  building  materials,  particularly  brick.  All  the  requirement  us¬ 
ually  made  was  good,  hard  burned  brick,  which  may  mean  anything, 
depending  wholly  upon  the  judgment  of  the  individual  in  charge. 
This  is  still  the  case  in  a  great  many  places,  but  other  cities  will 
soon,  no  doubt,  follow  in  the  lead  of  New  York  and  Phildelphia, 
issuing  specifications  which  will  be  without  prejudice,  and  which 
will  place  sand-lime  brick  in  every  case  on  a  par,  at  least  with  clay 
brick;  and  all  that  will  be  necessary  is  for  the  manufacturers  of 
sand-lime  bricks  to  come  up  to  requirements  of  these  specifications 
which  they  should  have  no  difficulty  in  meeting.  Our  difficulties,  as 
stated  before,  are  not  those  of  the  salesman  but  rather  those  of 
the  manufacturer. 

Another  work  of  vital  interest  to  the  plants  of  the  country  was 
that  of  starting  an  investigation  as  to  insurance  rates.  In  the  begin¬ 
ning,  sand-lime  brick  plants  were  more  or  less  confounded  with  clay 
brick  plants  and  were  rated  accordingly.  I  think,  however,  that  the 
efforts  of  the  association  in  this  respect  will  soon  be  recognized  and 
that  we  shall  find  the  underwriters  more  reasonable  and  equitable 
In  their  ratings,  particularly  so,  if  we  follow  out  their  suggestions. 
In  line  with  this  action  the  Underwriters  of  Philadelphia  have  been 
kind  enough  to  designate  Mr.  A.  G.  Patton  to  investigate  sand-lime 
brick  plants,  and  together  we  have  visited  a  number  of  plants.  The 
result  of  his  investigations,  you  will  receive  later  in  a  paper  which  he 
has  kindly  agreed  to  present.  Mr.  Patton  will  make  such  sugges¬ 
tions  to  you  as  will  enable  you  to  overcome  any  extraordinary  risks 
which  might  otherwise  possibly  be  encountered  in  your  plant. 
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Also,  in  connection  with  this  subject  of  risks  about  a  plant,  I 
wish  to  state  that  Mr.  Allen.  Vice-Presid'ent  of  the  Hartford  Steam 
Boiler  Inspection  and  Insurance  Company,  will  give  us  a  talk  on 
the  proper  construction  of  hardening  cylinders.  Mr.  Allen  is  eminently 
fitted  to  do  this  as  his  company  has  had  large  experience  in  the  in¬ 
spection  of  cylinders  used  for  vulcanizing  and  other  purposes  and 
he  has  made  a  special  study,  at  the  request  of  the  association, 
during  the  past  year,  of  hardening  cylinders  for  sand-lime  brick 
plants.  An  important  part  of  our  plant,  and  a  part  which  we  have 
no  right  to  neglect  in  any  respect,  is  that  of  carrying  steam  at 
high  pressure.  It  is  a  very  dangerous  operation  under  the  very  best 
of  conditions.  We  shall  all  be  benefited  by  Mr.  Allen’s  kind  attention 
in  this  matter.  Mr.  Allen  has  given  considerable  of  his  time  during 
the  past  year  in  going  over  and  discussing  the  various  weak  points 
and  the  accidents  which  might  arise  in  the  use  of  hardening  cylinders. 
He  has  visited  many  plants,  so  that  he  has  seen  the  conditions  and 
watched'  carefully  the  operation  and  action  of  the  hardening  cylinders. 

The  correspondence  of  the  association  has  been  the  greatest  labor 
that  the  secretary  has  undertaken.  It  has,  I  trust,  been  of  assistance 
in  many  instances.  This  gathering  of  facts  from  the  various  plants 
and  distributing  of  them  to  those  in  need  has  helped  in  forming  many 
trustworthy  conclusions.  I  wish  to  thank  the  members  for  the  sup¬ 
port  which  they  have  given  me  in  the  past  year,  and  while  at  times 
I  have  been  somewhat  discouraged  in  my  efforts,  for  I  have  written 
a  great  many  letters  and  sent  out  considerable  information  without 
so  much  as  receiving  an  acknowledgment  in  many  cases.  It  is  gen¬ 
erally  understood  that  courtesy  in  business  is  a  waste  of  time,  so  that 
I  have  taken  consolation  by  being  thankful  for  the  assistance  I  did 
receive,  and  when  the  man  who  failed  to  answer  some  inquiry  which 
I  made  because  I  regarded  it  of  enough  importance  to  make,  awoke 
and  found  that  he  wanted  something,  I  did  not  hesitate  to  give  it 
to  him,  if  the  information  he  desired  was  at  my  command.  The  suc¬ 
cess  of  any  institution  always  depends  upon  the  interest  and  energy 
of  some  one  in  that  institution,  and  that  interest  and  energy  is  wholly 
dependent  upon  the  moral  support  he  receives  from  the  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  institution.  This  applies  to  all  business  associations 
and  in  all  conditions  of  life,  and  necessarily  applies  to  an  association 
of  our  kind.  I  have  had  a  great  many  lettters  from  those  who  were 
not  members  of  the  association  which  I  have  had  to  refuse  to  answer 
because  I  did  not  think  the  association  had  been  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  sand-lime  brick  plants  or  assisting  promoters. 

During  the  year,  frequent  rumors  have  been  brought  to  my  at¬ 
tention  to  the  effect  that  sand-lime  bricks  have  been  condemned  in 
various  building  operations  in  different  parts  of  the  country  because 
of  disintegration.  These  rumors  have  been  carefully  followed  up  and 
in  no  case  have  I  found  them  to  be  true,  nor  have  I  found  any  founda¬ 
tion  for  them.  They  have  doubtless  been  a  fabrication  of  anxious 
competitors. 

The  plants  that  I  have  visited  represent  every  known  system  in 
this  country,  and  while  I  am  persuaded  that  good  bricks  can  be  made 
under  each  one  of  the  systems,  I  am  impressed  with  the  fact  that 
no  plant  is  equipped  with  machinery  that  will  provide  a  maximum 
output  continuously,  and  consequently,  the  results  in  none  of  these 
plants  have  been  what  was  expected.  Instead  of  bricks  being  made 
at  $3.00  a  thousand  they  have  more  often  cost  $8.00.  Here  are 
problems  for  the  scientists  and  machinery  men.  I  find  the  science 
of  sand-lime  brick  is  one  which  we  apparently  know  very  little  about, 
and  one  in  which  we  can  profitably  spend  a  great  deal  of  time.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  however,  for  the  most  of  us,  experimenting  takes  time  and 
money.  I  feel  that  it  would  be  a  decided  advantage  to  this  associa¬ 
tion  if  we  could  afford  to  devote  some  money  to  this  purpose.  It  is 
not  fair  that  a  few  should  do  the  work  for  all  the  rest.  I  do  not 
propose,  in  this  report,  to  go  into  any  detail  or  experiments  of  dis¬ 
coveries  that  have  been  made  in  the  past  years  and  improvements  that 
have  been  brought  out  as  there  are  a  number  of  papers  to  follow 
which  will  treat  upon  the  various  subjects  in  a  more  complete  form 
than  I  would  be  able  to  do,  and  the  discussions  which  will,  no  doubt, 
follow  will  give  us  all  ample  opportunity  to  bring  out  the  questions 
of  doubt  which  are  in  our  own  minds.  Accompanying  this  paper,  I 
shall  furnish  you  with  a  table  of  results  of  some  of  the  experi¬ 
ments  which  in  the  past  year  I  have  made  with  the  valuable 
assistance  of  Dr.  Lazell,  of  Spackman  Engineering  Company, 
which  will,  no  doubt,  be  of  considerable  interest  to  you.  The  sum 
and  substance  of  our  experimental  work  in  the  past  has  made  me 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  for  the  best  results  in  sand-lime  brick, 
we  should  have  fairly  clean,  sharp  sand  high  in  silica,  All  sand 
should  be  dried  and  10  per  cent,  of  it,  at  least,  should  contain  100 
mesh  or  finer  sand.  The  lime  should  be  a  high-calcium  oxide  fairly 
free  from  magnesia  and  properly  burned.  It  should  be  well  prepared 
and  aged.  The  mixture  should  be  uniform  in  consistency  when  de¬ 
livered  to  the  press. 

I  believe  the  time  has  come  when  we  can  and  ought  to  emulate 
our  friends  across  the  sea  and  form  an  association  like  the  German 
association,  and  that  this  association  should  stand  for  something, 
not  alone  for  the  purpose  of  helping  its  members,  but  also  for  the 
purpose  of  helping  the  building  fraternity  at  large,  the  cities,  the 


architects  and  the  contractors.  We  should  stand  for  the  best  and 
I  believe  that  we  should  make  one  of  the  requisites  of  membership 
in  this  association  a  certain  standard  of  manufacture  of  brick.  What 
this  standard  should  be  is  open  for  discussion,  but  when  once  fixed, 
each  members  of  the  association  should  be  required  to  put  brick  upon 
the  market  which  should  come  up  to  the  standard  ;  and  a  membership 
in  the  association  should  be  sufficient  guarantee  for  good  material, 
so  that  when  a  man  goes  to  an  architect  or  a  contractor,  or  an 
engineer,  to  sell  him  bricks,  all  he  needs  to  say  is  ;  “I  am  a  member 
of  the  association.”  Nothing  will  do  more  to  establish  confidence 
with  the  public.  Nothing  will  do  more  to  help  the  investor  in  sand- 
lime  brick  plants,  for  when  he  makes  a  contract  with  the  promoters 
of  machinery  to  put  up  a  plant,  he  can  specify  that  the  plant  shall 
be  capable  of  making  brick  which  shall  come  up  to  the  requirements 
of  the  association. 

I  have  a  number  of  letters  from  some  of  our  foreign  correspon¬ 
dents  which  I  shall  read  to  you.  They  will  give  you  some  knowledge 
of  the  condition  of  sand-lime  brick,  in  other  countries.  You  will  note 
that  we  are  all  peculiarly  in  sympathy  with  one  another.  I  think 
we  have  all  been  benefited  by  reason  of  the  formation  of  this  asso¬ 
ciation  and  that  it  is  well  for  us  to  make  every  effort  to  continue 
it  and  each  year  to  make  a  step  forward. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  none  of  us  feel  exuberant  over  the 
results  of  our  experience  up  to  date,  from  a  financial  standpoint,  but 
could  we  have  expected  any  different  results  if  we  had  not  been  car¬ 
ried  away  by  the  eloquence  of  those  who  persuaded  us  that  it  was 
a  sure  winner  without  any  effort  on  our  part?  There  are  very  few 
manufacturing  industries  that  can  show  a  dividend  under  two  or 
three  years.  When  you  appreciate  that  this  is  an  entirely  new  in¬ 
dustry,  with  undeveloped  conditions,  undeveloped  machinery,  ana’  that 
out  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  plants  now  in  existence,  but  three  have 
failed,  three  more  have  practically  gone  out  of  business,  and  one  had 
been  burned  down,  the  record  is  not  bad.  Of  those  who  are  in  the 
business,  no  doubt,  some  will  have  to  fall  by  the  wayside  but  there 
is  not  one  of  them,  if  they  will  go  at  it  intelligently  ana'  do  that 
which  is  necessary  to  overcome  the  difficulties,  but  will  be  the  winner 
in  the  long  run,  and  be  eminently  satisfied  with  the  results.  We  have 
had  some  good  work  done  in  scientific  lines. 

Prof.  Woolson,  of  Columbia  University,  and  a  recognized  authority 
in  this  country  on  building  material,  had  been  studying  for  some 
time  the  properties  of  sand-lime  brick.  It  was  with  enthusiasm 
that  he  entered  into  the  tests  of  making  extensive  tests  for  this  as¬ 
sociation,  the  report  of  which  he  will  give  us  in  his  paper.  The 
machinery  people  are  rapidly  grasping  the  situation  and  making 
every  effort  to  get  to  the  front  with  machinery  of  suitable  kind. 
My  own  feeling  is  that  the  machinery  question,  other  than  the  presses, 
is  a  perfectly  simple  one  and  has  now  little  or  no  difficulties.  The 
men  who  are  going  to  give  us  the  presses  in  the  future  are  the  men 
whom  we  want  to  stand  by  and  help  in  every  way  possible.  We 
are  practically  in  the  same  position  that  the  cement  people  found 
themselves  when  they  began  the  industry,  and  as  far  as  that  is 
concerned,  in  the  position  of  all  manufacturing  industries  undertaking 
an  entirely  new  line.  The  early  cement  plants  were  practically  re¬ 
built  two  or  three  times  before  they  were  placed  on  their  present  basis 
and  it  was  some  years  before  the  result  of  this  .country’s  work  pro- 
a'uced  men  of  sufficient  experience  and  ability  to  build  plants  which 
would  be  regarded  as  success. 

The  association  has  been  criticised  in  one  or  two  instances  for 
giving  so  much  space  on  the  programme  to  the  machinery  men.  The 
criticism  being  that  we  were  advertising  the  machinery  rather  than 
the  sand-lime  brick.  This  is  not  a  fair  criticism.  We  must  have 
machinery,  in  order  to  have  bricks,  and  if  we  would  have  good  bricks 
we  cannot  investigate  the  machinery  too  carefully. 

This  association  should  stand  for  conservatism  in  every  respect, 
and  I  believe  that  our  membership  should  be  cut  down  to  manufac¬ 
turers  only,  ancT  an/  honorary  membership  of  such  scientific  men  as 
are  interested  in  the  welfare  of  sand-lime  brick  and  who  would 
naturally  add  to  its  future  development,  also  the  trades  papers  and 
technical  journals  that  are  interested  in  sciences  and  the  promoting 
of  brick  among  builders  and  architects.  In  return  for  their  mem¬ 
bership.  the  association  should’  be  entitled  to  an  annual  subscription 
of  their  periodicals.  There  seems  to  be  a  misunderstanding  on  the 
part  of  the  public  as  to  the  purpose  of  the  association  and  some  men 
seem  to  think,  if  they  send  in  an  application  for  a  membership  and 
accompany  it  with  ten  dollars  that  they  are  entitled  to  professional 
services  which  will  enable  them  to  promote  a  sand-lime  brick  plant 
by  the  free  use  of  the  name  of  the  association  and  the  information 
which  they  can  obtain.  I  trust  that  this  meeting  will  be  rich  in 
discussions  and  suggestions  that  bear  upon  the  furthering  of  our 
common  interests.  We  need  energy,  practical  .thought,  scientific 
research,  mechanical  skill,  generosity  in  spirit  and  united  efforts  to 
develop  our  industry.  I  wish  to  thank  our  esteemed  president  and 
the  other  officers  for  their  hearty  support ;  and  I  trust  that  one  and 
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all  will  come  again  to  our  next  meeting  with  a  feeling  that  we  have 
no  regrets  and  nothing  but  pleasure,  because  of  the  Introduction  of 
sand-lime  brick  into  this  country.  (Applause.) 


THOSE  IN  ATTENDANCE. 


1.  W.  K.  Squier,  Paragon  Plaster  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

2.  Wm.  King,  King-Crown  Plaster  Co.,  Cedar  Rapids,  la. 

3.  H.  O.  Duerr,  Diamond  Stone  Brick  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

4.  L.  S.  Anderson,  Genesee  Sand-Dime  Brick  Co.,  Genesee,  Pa. 

5.  John  Grieve,  Hydraulic  Brick  &Tile  Co.,  Colombo,  Ceylon. 

6.  Bolton  Smith,  Memphis  Granite  Brick  Co.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

7.  Fred.  W.  Cubbins,  Memphis  Granite  Brick  Co.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

8.  Dr.  E.  W.  Lazell,  H.  S.  Spackman  Engineering  Co.,  Philadelphia, 

Pa. 

9.  Geo.  W.  Mitman,  C.  K.  Williams  &  Co.,  Easton,  Pa. 

10.  John  C.  O'Connell,  Artesian  Stone  &  Dime  Works  Co.,  Chicago. 
ID  Andrew  J.  O’Connell.  Artesian  Stone  &  Dime  Works  Co.,  Chicago. 

12.  Robt.  E.  Dolan.  Silicated  Brick  Co.,  Denver,  Colo. 

13.  Kant  Findim.  Hoodoo  Brick  Co.,  Nemoville. 

14.  Francis  B.  Allen,  Hartford  Steam  Boiler  Insurance  &  Inspec¬ 

tion  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

15.  John  J.  Moroney,  American  Sand-Dime  Brick  Co.,  Chicago. 

16.  J.  E.  McCullough,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

17.  Robt.  F.  Wentz,  Allentown  Silicated’  Brick  Co.,  Allentown,  Pa. 

18.  Harry  de  Joannis,  "Brick,”  Chicago. 

19.  W.  J.  Carmichael.  American  Clay  Mchy.  Co.,  Wellsburg,  W.  Va. 

20.  A.  F.  Doyle,  H.  Huennekes.,  New  York  City. 

21.  G.  B.  Tyler,  Hastings  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  Hastings,  Neb. 

22.  H.  E.  Kendrick,  American  Hydrating  Co.,  Delaware,  0. 

23.  Samuel  Y.  Dingee,  Henry  Disston  &  Sons,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

24.  S.  A.  Williams,  Jr.,  Atlas  Car  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 

25.  Fred  K.  Irvine,  "Rock  Products,”  Louisville,  Ky. 

26.  D.  B.  Bowerman,  Toronto,  Canada. 

27.  H.  W.  Bedell,  Picton,  Canada. 


60.  G.  W  Straight,  Jr.,  Holland  Sandstone  Brick  Co.,  Holland,  Mich. 

61.  Theo.  A.  Randall,  "The  Clnyworker,”  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

62.  W.  W.  Huffman,  American  Sand- Dime  Brick  Co.,  Anderson,  Ind. 

63.  Anton  Berg,  Anderson,  Ind. 

64.  II.  ID  Wolf,  Diamond  Brick  Co..  Muncie,  Ind. 

65.  H.  M.  Cook,  Fremont  Pressed  Brick  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Fremont,  O. 

66.  Geo.  Wehring,  Fremont  Pressed  Brick  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Fremont,  O. 

67.  Joseph  Waggoner,  Fremont  Pressed  Brick  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Dlndsey,  O. 

68.  A.  I.  Pick,  Pick  Brick  Co.,  West  Bend,  Wis. 

69.  No  registration. 

70.  David  N.  Harper,  “Concrete,”  Detroit,  Mich. 

71.  A.  H.  Farrens,  Hastings  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  Hastings,  Neb. 

72.  II.  K.  Reader,  Ohio  Ceramic  &  Engineering  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 

73.  No  registration. 

74.  Gustav  Iteinhold,  Sebewaing  Sandstone  Brick  Co.,  Sebewaing, 

Mich. 

75.  W.  E.  Plummer  Co.,  Buffalo  Sandstone  Brick  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

76.  John  C.  Iteinke,  Saginaw  Sandstone  Brick  Co.,  Saginaw,  Mich. 

77.  Chas  .  II.  Carpenter,  (rep.  Hamilton  Ont.)  Silicate  Brick  Co., 

Chelsea,  Mich. 

78.  H.  H.  Curtze,  Globe  Iron  Works,  Erie,  Pa. 

79.  John  D.  Jackson,  Saginaw  Sandstone  Brick  Co.,  Saginaw,  Mich. 

80.  John  D.  Jackson.  Tri-City  Sandstone  Brick  Co.,  Moline,  Ill. 

81.  James  lteaney,  Jr.,  American  Ilyd’rating  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

82.  Geo.  H.  Hartwell,  “Clay  Record,”  Chicago. 

83.  Samuel  C.  Moore,  Union  Sandstone  Brick  Co.,  Dafayette,  Ind. 

84.  Wm.  T.  Chappell,  Flint  Sandstone  Brick  Co.,  Flint,  Mich. 

85.  W.  B.  Stevens.  “Concrete,”  Detroit,  Mich. 

86.  Prof.  Ira  H.  Woolson,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 


THE  NUMBER  EIGHT  DRYMORE  SYSTEM. 


E  ARE  PLEASED  to  lay  before  the  readers  of 
pleased  to  term  their  No.  8  Drymore  Truck,  and 
The  Clay-Worker  what  the  manufacturers  are 
which  they  say  is  made  of  iron  and  steel  and  plenty  of  it. 


No.  8  Drymore  Truck  (Patented),  The  Drymore  System,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


28.  E.  L.  Young,  Aberdeen  Sand-Dime  Brick  Co.,  Aberdeen,  Miss. 

29.  R.  C.  Penfield,  Americn  Clay  Machinery  Co.,  New  York  City. 

30.  II.  M.  Dippincott,  Sand-Dime  Brick  Co..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

31.  Geo.  B.  Cook,  Official  Stenographer,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

32  P  D.  Simpson,  National  Brick  Machinery  Co.,  Chicago. 

33.  Richard  H.  Brodhead,  Greenville  Silica  Sand  &  Quarry  Co.,  Green¬ 

ville,  Pa. 

34.  H.  S.  Simpson,  National  Brick  Machinery  Co.,  Chicago. 

35.  S.  T.  Hendricks,  Sibley  Brick  Co.,  Sibley,  Mich. 

36.  P.  K.  Tucker,  Sioux  Falls  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D. 

37.  Geo.  T.  Butler,  Ft.  Wayne  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 

38.  A.  C.  McClellan.  Vennor  Concrete  Co.,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

39.  W.  H.  Caskey,  Cleveland  Car  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 

40  D.  W.  Penfield,  American  Clay  Machinery  Co.,  Willoughby,  O. 

41.  J.  B.  Vandever.  Charles  Warner  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

42.  C.  W.  Oibson,  U.  S.  Brick  Corporation,  28  Pallister  Ave.,  Detroit. 
43!  S.  W.  Bostwick,  United  States  Brick  Corporation,  Michigan  City, 

Ind.  ^ 

44.  Arthur  D.  Shaw,  Dink  Belt  Engineering  Co.,  Germantown,  Pa. 

45.  C.  E.  Emrick,  American  Process  Co.,  New  York  City. 

46  E.  G.  Buck,  Norton  Silica  Brick  Co.,  Norton.  Ya. 

47.  H.  H.  Simpson,  Michigan  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

48  Eugene  A.  Bressler,  Michigan  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

49  H.  D.  Dean.  Iowa  Building  Block  Machinery  Co.,  Waterloo,  la. 

50  J  S.  Palmer,  Sebewaing  Sandstone  Brick  Co.,  Sebewaing,  Mich. 
51.  K.  J  Sundfstrom,  Sibley  Brick  Co.,  Sibley,  Mich. 

52  E  N.  Nagel,  Iowa  Granite  Brick  Co.,  Clinton,  la. 

53. '  Cal.  Diggett.  Granite  Brick  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

54.  A.  E.  Kinnon,  Dayton,  O. 

55.  W.  G.  Wing,  (rep’g.  C.  K.  Williams  &  Co.,  Easton,  Pa.,)  Detroit, 

56.  W.  ID  Baker,  (rep’g.  C.  K.  Williams  &  Co.,  Easton,  Pa.,)  Detroit, 

Mich.  , 

57  D.  J.  Smith,  Milholland  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  Marion,  O. 

58  W.  C.  Vanneman,  Anderson  Foundry  &  Mch.  Co.,  Anderson,  Ind. 

59  G.  W.  Straight,  Holland  Brick  Co.,  Holland,  Mich. 


It  is  built  to  withstand  the  hard  service  required  of  elevat¬ 
ing  trucks.  That  it  is  symmetrical,  the  reader  may  see  by 
the  accompanying  illustrations.  The  lifting  device  is  a  dou¬ 
ble  thread  ball  bearing  screw  jack.  The  screw  does  not 
turn  but  moves  up  and  down  through  a  hub,  which  revolves 
on  a  set  of  steel  balls  supported  by  a  grooved  disc,  the 
hub  is  turned  by  a  cog  wheel  and  pinion  attached  to  a 
shaft,  which  is  operated  from  either  end  of  the  truck  by 
means  of  a  crank,  always  turning  to  the  right  going  up  and 
to  the  left  going  down.  A  load  of  four  hundred  green  brick 
can  be  quickly  elevated  with  little  effort. 

The  No.  2  and  No.  6  Drymore  Systems,  as  shown  on 
page  605  of  this  magazine,  are  undoubtedly  great  labor  sav¬ 
ers,  as  indicated  by  the  testimonial  letter  and  many  others 
on  file  of  a  similar  character. 

The  rough  edges  of  the  brick  business,  as  well  as  the 
brick  themselves,  are  being  smoothed  by  these  timely  in¬ 
ventions  and  the  means  of  reducing  the  number  of  men 
required  will  offset  the  difficulties  found  in  producing  good 
labor,  and  result  in  an  increase  in  the  brickmaker’s  profits. 

We  are  glad  to  see  the  path  of  the  brickmaker  gradually 
rounded  up  and  smoothed  off,  for  his  automobile  of  the  future 
will  be  the  best  in  the  land  and  his  highways  and  byways 
smoothed  up  by  the  Drymore  system  until  time  and  distance 
will  be  eliminated.  When  writing,  please  mention  The 

Clay- Worker.  Address  The  Drymore  System,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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is  dried  evenly,  and  without  any  scorching  or  burning  effect. 
From  this  dryer  the  sand  is  taken  to  a  storage  bin,  from 
which  the  daily  supply  is  taken  as  needed.  It  is  drawn  from 
the  bottom  through,  a  chute  which  feeds  into  an  automatic 
measuring  device,  another  of  Mr.  Berg’s  patents,  by  means 
of  which  the  exact  quantity  of  sand  desired  is  fed  into  a 
pug  mill,  and  at  the  same  time,  a  given  quantity  of  hydrated 
lime  is  fed  into  the  same  pug  mill  or  mixing  machine.  When 
it  is  desired  to  make  colored  brick  the  coloring  material  is 
also  measured  and  fed  automatically  with  the  sand  and  lime 
into  the  mixing  machine.  From  the  measuring  device,  the 
mixture  goes  to  a  16-foot  pug  mill  in  the  basement  of  the 
building  and  from  that  it  passes  by  elevator  to  the  second 
story,  where  it  passes  through  another  16-foot  pug,  which 
continues  the  mixing  process.  Here  moisture  is  added  as  re¬ 
quired  and  the  tempered  mass  goes  to  the  Berg  press.  The 
latter  embodies  a  number  of  improvements,  adapting  it  to 
the  need  of  the  sand-lime  process. 

The  lime  is  received  in  carload  lots  on  a  switch  from 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad  which  leads  into  the  plant, 
and  shoveled  into  storage  sheds,  from  which  it  is  taken  in 
iron  cars  built  on  the  rack  principle,  each  rack  carrying  six- 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

MANITOBA  BRICK  COMPANY. 


An  Up-To-Date  Canadian  Sand-Lime  Brick  Manufactory. 

HAT  OUR  neighbors  on  the  North  are 
progressive  is  evidenced  by  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  thoroughly  modern  sand- 
lime  brick  plant  at  Beausejour,  a 
thrifty  town  about  thirty-five  miles 
west  of  Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  to  which 
point  will  be  shipped  a  goodly  portion 
of  the  output  of  the  factory,  which  has 
a  capacity  of  20,000  pressed  brick  per 
day.  The  plant  has  been  in  operation 
since  late  in  October,  and  is  turning  out  a 
high  class  grade  of  front  brick.  These  are  made 
on  the  latest  improved  Berg  press,  furnished  by 
A.  Berg  &  Sons,  Toronto.  In  fact,  the  entire  equipment  of 
the  plant  was  furnished  and  installed  under  Mr.  Berg’s  per¬ 
sonal  direction,  and  its  successful  operation  right  from  the 
start  is  a  matter  of  much  pride  to  him  and  his  sons  who  are 


General  View  of  Works  of  the  Manitoba  Brick  Company,  Beausejour,  Manitoba. 


associated  with  him  in  the  brick  press  business.  Mr.  Berg 
is  an  authority  on  matters  pertaining  to  sand-lime  brick 
manufacture,  having  studied  the  subject  both  in  the  United 
States  and  Germany  before  he  established  himself  in  business 
at  Toronto. 

THE  BRICK  PLANT. 

is  admirably  located,  the  company  owning  a  large  tract 
of  land  on  which  there  is  an  immense  bank  of  good  sand. 
Various  drillings  indicate  a  deposit  of  good  clean  white  sand 
of  over  one  hundred  feet  in  depth,  just  the  sort  that  is  needed 
to  make  a  good  brick  by  the  sand-lime  process.  About  a 
foot  of  top  soil  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  remove  to  get  at 
the  sand.  With  such  an  abundance  of  raw  material  so  easily 
accessible  and  with  a  splendid  mechanical  equipment,  the 
future  of  the  enterprise  is  very  promising  indeed.  The  sand 
is  taken  from  the  bank  direct  to  the  factory,  by  a  belt  con¬ 
veyor  and  fed  into  a  Berg  patented  steam  heated  dryer.  The 
latter  is  a  double,  revolving  cylinder.  The  inner  department 
into  which  the  sand  is  fed  is  heated  by  steam  exhausted  into 
the  outer  cylinder  with  which  it  is  surrounded,  thus  the  sand 


teen  boxes  measuring  36  by  18  by  12  inches.  They  are  of 
galvanized  iron  and  are  made  water  tight.  A  certain  quan¬ 
tity  of  water  is  poured  into  each  box  after  which  it  is  filled 
with  lime — each  box  holds  fifty  pounds — and  the  car  with  its 
load  is  then  run  into  the  hardening  cylinder)  and  left  until 
the  hydrating  process  is  completed.  The  lime  is  then  ground 
into  a  powder  in  a  pulverizer  after  which  it  goes  to  a  storage 
bin  and  from  which  it  is  taken  in  the  required  daily  quantity 
in  the  same  fashion  as  the  sand.  The  hardening  cylinders 
are  peculiar  in  that  they  open  at  each  end,  the  cars  af  brick 
being  taken  in  at  one  end  and  out  at  the  other.  This  Mr. 
Berg  finds  from  actual  experience  is  a  great  improvement 
over  the  ordinary  one-end  cylinder  which  has  to  be  emptied 
completely  before  the  filling  process  can  be  resumed.  At 
the  present  time,  the  cylinders  are  filled  and  emptied  once 
a  day,  but  it  is  contemplated  to  double  the  capacity  of  the 
plant  the  coming  season  when  the  process  will  be  repeated 
twice  a  day,  eight  hours  being  sufficient  for  the  hardening 
process.  The  cylinders,  like  all  the  other  machinery  used, 
was  built  by  the  Bertram  Engine  Works,  of  Toronto,  one  of 
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the  largest  and  best  equipped  machine  shops  in  Canada,  under 
the  immediate  supervision  and  direction  of  Messrs.  Berg 
and  Son,  whose  ads.  appear  on  pages  548-9  of  this  issue  of 
The  Clay-Worker,  and  who  will  be  pleased  to  give  any 
further  information  desired  relative  to  their  patented  devices 
for  the  manufacture  of  sand-lime  brick,  or  the  dry  press  pro¬ 
cess  of  manufacturing  clay  brick.  They  are  experts  in  both 
processes  of  making  brick. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

PACIFIC  COAST  NEWS. 


HERE  is  the  same  thrifty  appearance  to 
the  brick-making  industry  which  has  char¬ 
acterized  it  since  it  first  became  a  factor 
among  the  industries  of  the  Pacfic  Coast. 
There  is  probably  no  industry  which  has 
had  fewer  set-backs  than  that  of  brick¬ 
making.  There  are  occasional  slack  sea¬ 
sons,  but  their  occurrence  is  so  rare,  and 
they  are  usually  of  so  short  duration  that 
their  effect  is  more  in  the  nature  of  a  relaxation  or  breath¬ 
ing  spell  than  of  a  depression. 

A  comparison  of  the  price  charged  for  fire-proofing  in 


concern  with  one  contract,  as  has  been  done  for  three  years 
past  in  the  case  of  their  contract  with  Stanford  University, 
to  which  institution  they  have  shipped  19,000,000  brick  dur¬ 
ing  that  period.  It  is  understood  that  Manager  Uppenheim 
will  use  his  influence  to  prevent,  if  possible,  the  contracts 
with  Stanford  University  from  being  renewed.  Another  mat¬ 
ter  which  will  be  definitely  decided  at  the  meeting  will  be 
the  installation  of  complete  new  machinery,  a  project  which 
has  been  under  consideration  for  some  time  past,  and 
which  will  be  put  into  effect  shortly  after  the  first  of  the 
year. 

Gladding  McBean  &  Co.,  who  have  a  large  brick  and 
terra  cotta  plant  at  Lincoln,  Cal.,  report  that,  although  there 
are  no  large  sized  contracts  on  hand  at  the  present  moment, 
the  volume  of  small  business  is  sufficient  to  keep  their  plant 
fairly  busy. 

The  California  Brick  and  Pottery  Co.,  one  of  the  newer 
concerns  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  with  its  plant  located  at 
Glen  Ellen,  Cal.,  is  now  working  on  five  new  kilns.  The 
new  kilns  will  be  of  the  down-draft  type,  this  being  neces¬ 
sitated  by  the  character  of  their  output,  which  is  exclusively 
facing  brick  and  hollow  fireproofing  brick,  made  by  the 
stiff  mud  process.  They  also  contemplate  commencing  in  the 
near  future,  the  manufacture  of  a  regular  fire  brick,  which 


*  Interior  View  of  the  Plant  of  the  Manitoba  Brick  Company,  Showing  the  Berg  Press  and  Curing  Cylinders. 


San  Francisco  and  in  the  Eastern  cities  is  interesting  in  that 
it  tends  to  show  why  the  San  Francisco  brick  market  is  in 
such  a  seemingly  perpetual,  healthy  condition.  Four  cents 
per  square  foot,  measured  in  the  wall  is  considered  a  good 
price  in  the  Eastern  markets'.  In  San  Francisco  the  price  is 
from  ten  to  sixteen  cents,  and  face  brick  that  would  not  com¬ 
mand  a  price  exceeding  $12  to  $14  per  thousand  in  Eastern 
cities,  is  worth  from  $20  to  $30  in  San  Francisco,  while 
competent  authorities  state  that  the  cost  of  production  does 
not  exceed  $1.00  per  thousand  more  than  common  brick. 

This  extraordinary  condition  is  caused  by  the  compara¬ 
tively  small  number  of  concerns  which  have  been  engaged 
in  the  manufacturing  of  this  material  for  the  San  Francisco 
market.  One  of  the  few  concerns'  which  has  gone  exten¬ 
sively  into  the  manufacture  of  these  products  began  a  few 
years  ago  with  a  small  capital  and  is  now  worth  $1,000,000. 

There  is  to  be  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Wheeland  Brick  Company  next  Monday,  when  matters  of 
some  moment  relating  to  the  future  policy  of  that  concern 
will  be  brought  up  for  discussion.  In  the  main,  they  will 
refer  to  the  question  of  tying  up  the  entire  output  of  the 


they  have  every  reason  to  believe,  from  tests  which  have 
been  made  with  their  material,  will  be  of  a  very  high  order. 

Mr.  Murphy,  manager  of  the  Carnegie  Brick  and  Pottery 
Company,  has  just  returned  from  a  trip  to  Carnegie  City, 
where  the  plant  is  located.  He  brings  back  assurances  that 
everything  is  running  smoothly  at  the  plant,  and  that  work 
is  rapidly  going  forward  on  the  new  four-story  brick  building, 
which  is  now  being  erected  for  use  as  a  terra  cotta  plant. 

E.  Z.  Miller  and  F.  E.  Wood,  of  Paradise,  Cal.,  have 
organized  the  Paradise  Brick  Company  and  will  engage  in  the 
manufacture  of  building  brick  at  Orloff  Station,  on  the  Butte 
County  Railroad,  eight  miles  from  Chico,  Cal. 

H.  O.  Bursum,  superintendent  of  the  territorial  peniten¬ 
tiary  at  Santa  Fee,  N.  M.,  reports  that  during  the  year  just 
closing,  the  State  Brick  Factory  has  turned  out  2,500,000 
brick. 

City  Engineer  Turner,  of  Okland,  Cal.,  is  now  drawing 
plans  for  an  extensive  sewer  system  to  cost  between  $250,- 
000  and  $300,000.  Contracts  for  the  work  are  to  be  let 
early  next  year. 

The  Santa  Fe  Brick  Company,  of  Los  Angeles,  has  been 
incorporated  at  Los  Angeles  with  a  capital  stock  of  $25,000, 
by  J.  Lumkuhler,  P.  E.  Lumkuhler,  M.  P.  Morgan  and  M.  K. 
Morgan.  Sunset. 

San  Francisco,  Dec.  5,  1905. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

DES  MOINES,  THE  IOWA  CONVENTION  CITY. 


Next  Place  of  Meeting  of  Iowa  Brick  and  Tile  Association. 


IOWA  ASSOCIATION  is  one  of  years  and 
growing  promise.  For  some  years  past 
it  has  been  the  custom  of  this  active 
Association  to  meet  in  its  Presidents’ 
home  town  or  some  large  town  near  his 
place  of  residence.  The  good  judgment 
of  this  move  has  been  well  proven 
since  it  has  had  the  effect  of  creating 
wide  spread  interest  in  the  meetings  of 
this  Association.  There  is  now  however 
a  manifest  tendency  toward  Des  Moines 
as  a  regular  meeting  place,  'or  at  least  a  semi-regular'  meet¬ 
ing  place.  Being  a  centrally  located  point  and  of  more  than 
ordinary  interest  to  clayworkers,  it  seems  quite  a  desirable 
permament  headquarters. 

Des  Moines  is  a  railroad  center,  all  of  the  great  trunk  ' 
lines  of  the  state  reaching  it  from  all  points  of  the  com¬ 
pass.  Being  the  Capital  city  and  a  city  of  some  80,000  people, 
hotel  accomodations  are  of  the  best.  There  are  many  points 
of  general  interest,  which  of  course  counts  strongly  in  its 
favor  as  a  convention  city.  The  Iowa  Association  has  been 
royally  entertained  in  the  towns  it  has  honored  with  its 


Panora,  Redfield,  Adel  and  Van  Meter,  most  of  these  plants 
obtain  their  shale  with  very  little  stripping.  At  Des  Moines 
the  banks  of  the  Des  Moines  .river  are  not  as  bluff  as  at 
the  points  to  the  north  and  there  is  less  of  a  covering  of 
waste  material  and  the  shales  are  of  comparatively  easy 
accessibility. 

Iowa  has  always  been  a  faithful  user  of  paving  brick  and 
the  largest  percentage  of  pavers  used  in  Iowa  have  come 
from  Des  Moines  factories.  Though  Iowa  is  in  one  respect 
so  situated  or  conditioned  as  to  make  a  pretty  general  de¬ 
mand  for  pavers  over  the  State,  it  is  not  apt  to,  under 
prevailing  conditions  of  railroad  rates,  become  an  extensive 
producer  of  brick.  Iowa  has  a  Commissioner’s  tariff,  which 
is  a  result  of  a  revolt  from  old  time  granger  legislation. 
This  tariff  does  not  always  result  in  good  to  Iowa  shippers. 
It  has  had  the  effect  of  building  up  a  considerable  number  of 
small  trade  centers,  jobbing  points  which  can  do  business 
in  competition  with  large  trade  centers  outsjde  the  State, 
for  a  distance  of  about  one  hundred  miles.  Given  a  number 
of  railroads  which  reach  a  goodly  number  of  fair  sized  points, 
these  jobbing  points  become  fairly  active  and  are  users  of 
paving  brick. 

It  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  where  they  are  much  over 
one  hundred  miles  from  an  Iowa  paving  brick  plant,  Gales¬ 
burg  brick  are  apt  to  come  into  close  competition.  It  isn’t 
quite  possible  to  produce  paving  brick  near  all  these  centers, 
so  since  joint  railroad  rates  are  not  enjoyed  in  Iowa  and 


Bird’s  Eye  View  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 


meetings  and  no  doubt  many  of  its  members  appreciate 
that  if  permanent  headquarters  are  decided  upon,  such  head¬ 
quarters  should  be  as  abundantly  qualified  as  Des  Moines  is. 

Iowa  is  a  large  consumer  of  clay  products  and  has  close  to 
four  hundred  clayworking  establishments.  These  plants  are 
pretty  generally  distributed  over  the  State  and  produce  largely 
the  commoner  grades  of  clayware,  such  as  building  brick, 
blocks,  drain  tile  and  paving  brick.  Iowa  has  grown  to 
first  place  in  the  production  of  drain  tile  and  will  probably 
hold  it  for  some  years  to  come.  But  one  or  two  plants  have 
successfully  undertaken  the  production  of  front  pressed  brick 
and  comparatively  few  have  taken  up  hollow  block  produc¬ 
tion.  It  would  appear  that  the  cement  people  are  gaining 
some  little  ground  over  the  clay  interests  of  the  State  in 
this  respect. 

Iowa  clay  fields  are  peculiar  in  that  the  State  has  a  large 
area  covered  with  the  Wisconsin  drift,  which  contains  very 
little  clay  of  value  and  extensive  clay  works  in  this  area 
are  practically  confined  to  river  towns,  where  the  lower  shale 
measures  are  exposed  in  the  river!  bluffs.  The  principal  de¬ 
posits  of  shale  in  Iowa  are  found  along  the  Des  Moines 
and  Racoon  rivers.  The  upper  Des  Moines  banks  are  very 
high  and  though  at  some  places,  notably  Fort  Dodge,  Lehigh 
and  Boone,  extensive  clay  and  shale  beds  are  available,  most 
of  the  deposits  of  shale  in  the  banks  of  the  upper  Des  Moines 
are  covered  with  a  deep  stripping  of  worthless  material. 
Along  the  Racoon  river  large  shale  deposits  are  worked  at 


since  rates  into  the  State  seem  to  be  pretty  advantageous, 
as  compared  to  a  double  local  rate  in  Iowa,  Iowa  paving 
brick  plants  do  not  get  all  the  business  they  would  probably 
get  were  they  able  to  do  their  business  with  the  railroads 
instead  of  having  it  already  cut  and  dried  by  an  iron  bound 
tariff, -which  must  not  be  exceeded  or  cut. 

Probably  no  city  of  its  size  in  the  country  has,  up  to 
the  present  time,  been  a  more  faithful  user  of  paving  brick 
than  has  Des  Moines. 

The  manufacture  of  paving  brick  has  been  for  a  number 
of  years  Des  Moines  leading  industry.  Early  ventures  natur¬ 
ally  did  not  produce  the  grade  of  brick  now  being  produced 
and  it  follows  that  the  extensive  use  of  pioneer  brick  would 
result  in  some  poor  examples  of  street  paving.  Regardless 
of  the  fact  that  poor  brick  were  originally  used  to  some  ex¬ 
tent,  Des  Moines  remained  true  to  its  home  industry  until 
a  few  years  ago,  when  it  succumbed  to  the  wiles  of  the 
asphalt  people.  It  is  not  to  the  discredit  of  present  day 
paving  brick  plants  in  Des  Moines  that  in  this  busy  city  the 
great  asphalt  trust  found  attentive  ears  and  a  possible  pub¬ 
lic  desertion  of  home  industry.  Visiting  Iowa  brickmakers 
will  see  Des  Moines  principal  retail  street  paved  with 
asphalt,  but  there  will  be  nothing  in  this  sight  to  cause 
consternation  in  the  camp  of  the  paving  brick  makers,  and 
much  less  as  the  months  pass.  Iowa  will  in  all  probabili¬ 
ty  continue  to  use  paving  brick  very  largely,  regardless  of 
Des  Moines  venture  in  asphalt. 
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Aside  from  the  many  interesting  clayworking  plants  in 
Des  Moines,  there  are  many  points  of  interest  to  visitors. 
To  the  many  who  have  nevei\seen  a  United  States  Army  post, 
Fort  Des  Moines  will  he  a  point  of  more  than  ordinary  in¬ 
terest.  This  post,  is  reached  by  the  street  railway  cars.  It 
is  very  advantageously  located  and  is  a  sightly  place.  The 
buildings  are  all  of  brick.  Many  interesting  manufacturing 
plants  are  located  at  Des  Moines  and  some  fine  power  plants 
are  to  be  seen.  The  Capitol  building  is  always  a  point  of 
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interst  and  no  doubt  will  attract  many  clayworking  visitors. 
The  packing  houses,  coal  mines  and  other  industries  would 
furnish  a  field  of  investigation  and  interest  for  a  much  longer 
period  than  that  of  an  ordinary  industrial  convention. 

It  may  be  of  general  interest  to  Iowa  clayworkers  to  learn 
that  Des  Moines  is  the  center  of  Iowa  coal  fields  and  produces 
coal  in  large  quantities.  Polk  county  is  second  in  coal  pro¬ 
duction  and  it  is  estimated  that  she  has  some  1,000,000,000 
tons  of  coal  under  her  surface.  It  is  not  at  all  likely  that 
we  will  have  to  record  that  clayworking  industries  have  had 
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to  leave  Des  Moines  for  want  of  fuel.  None  of  Iowa  brick 
and  tile  burners  need  fear  that  their  coal  supply  will  lessen 
before  the  advent  of  a  new  fuel  or  method  of  producing  heat. 

A  very  interesting  side  trip  is  under  contemplation.  Very 
few  clayworkers  of  Iowa  but  are  well  acquainted  with  the 
names  of  Beyer,  Marston,  Williams  and  Bissell,  professors 
in  the  State  College  at  Ames.  These  gentlemen  and  the  Des 
Moines  clayworkers  are  conspiring  to  give  the  visiting  day- 
workers  an  opportunity  to  visit  the  Ames  school,  through  the 


agency  of  a  train  over  the  Northwestern  Railway.  All  clay¬ 
workers  who  have  been  to  Ames  will  be  glad  of  another 
opportunity  to  visit  that  institution,  which  has  done  so  much 
and  will  do  so  much  more  of  great  value  to  the  clay  industry, 
particularly  the  clay  industry  of  Iowa,  and  all  who  have  not 
visited  the  school  will  find  that  they  will  be  more  than 
pleased  with  the  school  as  a  State  institution  and  charmed 
with  the  warmth  of  their  welcome.  All  Iowa  has  just  cause 
to  be  proud  of  the  school  at  Ames  and  all  clayworkers  more 
than  ordinary  cause  for  interest  owing  to  the  research  work 
in  clay  and  manufactured  product  being  conducted  there. 

DES  MOINES  CLAYWORKERS. 

Wherever  one  goes  he  has  to  confess  that  the  clayworker 
is  a  desirable  and  pleasant  individual  to  meet.  There  are  of 
course  exceptions  in  the  misled  party  who  tries  to  sur¬ 
round  himself  and  his  factory  with  a  high  wall  of  warning 
to  stand  off,  but  these  exceptions  are  not  found  in  Des  Moines. 
Generally  speaking,  Des  Moines  clayworkers  are  gentlemen 
of  general  business  experience  and  men  who  have  other  in¬ 
terests  aside  from  clayworking.  As  is  the  case  where  brick 
and  tile  factories  are  prosperous,  Des  Moines  clay  men  are 
wide  gauged  and  public  spirited  men,  men  who  are  alive  to 
the  fact  that  they  prosper  with  the  town  in  which  they 
are  located.  They  appreciate  that  a  town  prospers  best  when 
it  has  a  host  of  friends  and  that  friends  of  towns  come 
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throhgh  personal  friendship  for  its  representative  citizens. 
This  means  hospitality,  and  so  it  means  that  Iowa  clay¬ 
workers  will  be  well  received  in  Des  Moines  and  that  none 
can  afford  to  lose  the  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  Des  Moines  clay  men. 

In  the  write  up  of  factories  for  such  an  article  as  this 
we  find  that  it  is  not  possible  to  give  each  plant  such  atten¬ 
tion  as  would  be  given  in  articles  not  having  in  mind  a 
special  occasion,  such  as  a  convention,  and  we  do  not  enter 
into  as  minute  a  description  as  we  otherwise  would. 

THE  DES  MOINES  CLAY  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY. 

The  plant  of  this  company  is  within  a  few  blocks  of  the 
center  of  the  city,  occupying  land  which  for  a  good  many 
years  had  been  considered  waste  and  unavailable  until  filled 
up.  Some  few  years  ago  this  district  was  reclaimed  by  the 
Belt  Line  Railway  Company,  and  since  then  a  number  of 
promising  and  extensive  plants  have  sprung  up  in  the  dis¬ 
trict.  The  clayworking  plant  is  between  Eighth  and  Ninth 
streets  about  five  blocks  south  of  the  Court  House.  There 
is  no  clay  at  the  plant,  the  supply  being  brought  in  over  the 
belt  line  railway.  There  is  an  advantage  in  this  that  is  not 
perhaps  fully  appreciated.  The  operators  can  buy  clay  close 
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at  hand  and  can  select  the  best  obtainable  and  should  any¬ 
thing  come  up  to  make  the  clay  undesirable  it  can  be  quickly 
abandoned. 

Mr.  O.  C.  Pixley,  the  manager  of  the  company,  states  that 
he  is  able  to  get  very  satisfactory  freight  rates  on  this  clay 
and  there  is  no  doubt,  since  he  can  contract  his  supply,  that 
it  is  quite  a  satisfactory  arrangement.  At  present  the  clay 
is  shoveled  into  a  shed  or  building  over  the  dry  pan  room 
direct  from  the  railway  cars.  It  is  likely  that  Mr.  Pixley  will 
eventually  arrange  to  use  bottom  dump  cars  and  feed  his 
dry  pans  direct  from  the  car  through  a  screw  propeller  feed 
working  from  the  bottom  of  the  hopper  underneath  the  car. 

This  is  a  very  neat  appearing  plant.  It  was  installed  for 
the  purpose  of  making  clay  electric  conduits  exclusively  and 
quite  an  expensive  equipment  was  installed.  For  the  reason 
that  the  clay  first  used  would  not  take  a  salt  glaze  the  manage¬ 
ment  concluded  to  go  into  the  hollow  block  business  until 
such  time  as  they  could  find  a  suitable  clay  for  glazing.  The 
plant  had  originally  hot  floor  dryers,  which  are  necessary 
for  the  long,  slender  pieces  of  conduit  but  they  have  since, 
installed  a  waste  heat  dryer,  designed  by  Mr.  Pixley.  Mr. 
Pixley  has  taken  out  several  patents  on  forms  of  conduits, 


Moines  paving  brick  than  has  any  other  man  connected 
with  the  industry.  He  did  his  work  well  and  before  his 
death  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  paving  brick 
stamped  “Flint”  passed  without  question  as  A.  No.  1  in  all 
western  markets. 

In  the  establishment  of  this  plant  simplicity  and  dur¬ 
ability  were  the  watchwords,  and  though  all  who  understand 
the  difficulties  met  with  in  the  establishment  of  such  indus¬ 
tries  in  arranging  at  first  a  plant  which  needs  no  alterations, 
this  plant  has  been  the  largest  producers  of  paving  brick  in 
Iowa  for  over  a  decade  and  has  not  found  it  necessary  to 
make  alterations  of  consequence  up  to  the  present  year. 

On  the  death  of  Mr.  Brecht,  Sr.,  the  control  of  the  plant 
fell  to  his  sons.  Iowa  brickmakers  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  abilities  of  these  young  men  need  not  be  told  that  the 
plant  will  prosper  under  their  direction. 

The  plant  of  this  company  is  located  directly  on  the  banks 
of  the  Des  Moines  river,  there  being  but  sufficient  room  be¬ 
tween  the  kilns  and  the  river  for  storage  room  and  for  the 
tracks  of  the  electric  belt  line  switching  tracks.  The  shale 
bank  is  situated  some  150  feet  back  from  the  plant  proper 
and  is  of  remarkably  good  quality  and  covered  with  com- 
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blocks,  etc.,  and  having  had  extensive  experience  in  the  con¬ 
duit  business  it  is  safe  to  predict  that  it  will  not  be  long 
until  Des  Moines  has  an  exclusive  conduit  factory.  This 
plant  has  well  constructed  round  kilns.  Some  of  these  are 
after  the  design  of  Mr.  Pixley  and  are  giving  very  good 
satisfaction  indeed. 

Extensive  improvements  are  contemplated  at  this  plant 
and  some  few  in  course  of  installation. 

THE  FLINT  BRICK  AND  COAL  COMPANY. 

This  company  is  working  the  Des  Moines  river  shales 
and  is  the  most  northern  plant  of  the  Des  Moines  field. 
For  a  number  of  years  this  plant  was  not  considered  as 
advantageously  located  but  late  developments  have  proven  the 
long-sightedness  of  its  founders  and  today  no  plant  in  the 
field  enjoys  a  more  advantageous  location  in  respect  to  trans¬ 
portation  and  natural  advantages. 

This  plant  was  established  by  Wm.  Brecht,  some  twelve 
years  ago.  Mr.  Brecht,  during  his  life  in  Des  Moines,  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  doing  more  to  establish  the  reputation  of  Des 


paratively  shallow  stripping  or  waste.  To  the  north  of  the 
plant  is  a  bluff  extending  out  to  the  river.  This  bluff  is  the 
one  from  which  the  present  supply  of  shale  is  had.  It  is  a 
pleasing  sight  for  any  brickmaker  to  look  upon.  As  worked 
it  is  as  trim  and  clean  a  deposit  of  shale  as  will  be  found 
anywhere  in  the  United  States. 

The  shale  is  loaded  in  dump  cars  and  hoisted  up  an  in¬ 
cline  which  crosses  a  conveyor  belt  at  right  angles.  This 
belt  feeds  two  dry  pans  with  evenness  and'  regularity.  The 
pans  are  elevated  above  the  factory  floor,  thus  giving  ready 
access  to  the  step  box  and  elevator  boots.  A  revolving  screen 
is  used  at  the  present  time,  but  when  the  machine  house 
is  rebuilt,  which  will  be  soon,  inclined  screens  will  be  in¬ 
stalled.  An  American  stiff  mud  outfit  with  automatic  side 
cutter  and  Eagle  represses  are  used.  Steam  tunnel  dryers 
have  been  used  up  to  the  present  time,  but  a  Rodger's  Waste 
Heat  Dryer  is  being  installed  and  will  be  in  operation  be¬ 
fore  the  time  of  the  Convention.  Brick  are  burned  in  “square” 
kilns  which  give  a  regular  daily  capacity  of  about  40,000  brick. 
It  is  the  intention  of  the  management  to  add  more  kilns 
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probably  next  year  and  these  will  undoubtedly  be  of  the 
round  type. 

The  power  equipment  of  this  plant  is  A.  1.  There  are  four 
100  H.  P.  boilers  and  a  250  H.  P.  Corliss  engine.  These  are 
housed  in  a  new  and  attractive  two  story  structure  of  brick. 
A  very  attractive  office  suite  is  in  one  end  of  this  building 
and  doors  open  from  these  offices,  which  are  on  the  second 
floor,  onto  a  gallery  overlooking  the  engine  room.  This  is 
a  field  office  for  the  captains  of  the  ship,  the  main  offices  re¬ 
maining  in  the  Equitable  building.  This  field  office  is  very 
attractive  and  is  an  example  worthy  of  being  followed.  All 
about  this  plant  is  neat  and  attractive  and  calls  to  ones 
consciousness  that  there  should  be  no  real  reason  why  brick 
plants  should  not  be  neat  and  attractive. 

A  short  distance  from  the  brick  plant  is  a  coal  mine  owned 
and  operated  by  this  company.  It  supplies  the  brick  plant 
with  coal  and  has  an  extensive  wagon  trade,  supplying  some 
400  regular  customers  and  the  “country”  trade.  Like  the 
brick  plant,  the  equipment  of  the  mine  is  good,  substantial 
and  convenient. 

Taking  it  all  through  this  plant  will  prove  of  much  more 
than  ordinary  interest  to  visiting  clayworkers  and  a  visit  to 


30  feet  in  diameter.  Slanting  grates  are  used  in  the  furnaces 
and  the  bottom  is  perforated. 

This'  company  is  paying  especial  attention  to  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  tile  of  from  3"  to  10".  They  are  making  an  effort 
to  excel  in  the  branch  and  are  turning  out  a  very  de¬ 
sirable  tile  and  are  determined  to  keep  up  quality  and  main¬ 
tain  a  fair  price  for  same,  leaving  the  price  cutting  matter 
to  those  who  are  compelled  to  enter  the  market  in  that  man¬ 
ner  in  order  to  dispose  of  their  product.  Complete  cost 
systems  are  closely  observed  at  this  plant  and  so  tile  are  not 
offered  below  cost,  in  order  to  “protect”  their  trade.  The 
electric  belt  line  switch  furnishes  ample  shipping  facilities, 
'inis  plant  is  without  doubt,  a  fixture  of  the  Des  Moines  field, 
since  it  has  an  abundance  of  raw  material,  good  shipping 
facilities  and  is  ably  managed. 

THE  IOWA  PIPE  AND  TILE  COMPANY. 

This  plant  is  one  of  the  pioneer  clayworking  plants  of  the 
Des  Moines  field.  It  is  located  within  a  few  blocks  of  the 
Northwestern  station  and  the  tracks  of  this  system  lie  be¬ 
tween  the  clay  plant  and  the  river. 

The  pipe  and  tile  factory  is  also  a  Rawson  interest  and  has 
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the  works  and  an  acquanitance  with  its  managers  will  more 
than  pay  for  an  effort  to  attend  the  Convention. 

THE  DES  MOINES  BRICK  AND  TILE  COMPANY. 

Another  of  the  north  Des  Moines  plants  is  that  of  the 
Des  Moines  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  a  Rawson  interest, 
devoted  to  the  exclusive  production  of  drain  tile.  This  com¬ 
pany  has  about  twenty  acres  of  land  joining  the  Flint  prop¬ 
erty  on  the  south.  This  plant  will  be  one  of  special  interest 
to  tile  makers  as  it  is  one  of  the  few  Iowa  plants  giving 
exclusive  attention  to  the  production  of  drain  tile.  The  same 
shale  deposit  is  being  worked  as  in  the  Flint  factory  and  is 
consequently  prepared  by  dry-pan  grinding  and  screened  o\ei 
the  “Perfect”  inclined  screen.  This  screen  delivers  to  a  large 
storage  hopper  and  it  in  turn  to  a  combined  pugmill  and 
tile  machine.  The  tile  are  cut  off  by  an  automatic  cutter 
and  are  set  on  to  triple  deck  cars  and  dried  in  a  steam  tunnel 

dryer. 

As  might  be  expected,  since  they  seem  to  be  the  most 
popular  tile  kiln,  the  kiln  equipment  is  of  round  kilns,  some 


been  operated  on  such  good  business  principles  as  to  bring  to 
these  popular  clay  men  a  most  satisfactory  measure  of  success. 
The  product  is  principally  sewer  pipe  but  the  larger  sizes 
of  drain  tile  are  manufactured  quite  extensively  and  some 
little  attention  is  given  to  wall  coping,  chimney  linings,  etc. 
The  shale  and  clay  supply  is  still  abundant  and  quite  varied, 
enabling  the  factory  to  produce  most  anything  in  the  line 
of  common  clay  ware,  including  fire  brick.  They  have  how¬ 
ever  been  plentifully  enough  supplied  with  business  in  the 
materials  mentioned  that  they  have  not  found  it  advisable  to 
diversify  the  product  to  any  greater  extent.  In  the  handling 
of  the  raw  material,  owing  to  height  of  bank  and  necessity 
for  a  regular  mixture,  they  have  found  it  advisable  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  use  of  dump  carts  and  the  ever  present  Italian 
with  his  shovel.  Cars  and  cable  hoist  was  at  one  time  the 
method  used  but  the  dump  cart  is  now  the  means  of  trans¬ 
portation.  When  not  drawing  from  the  stock  of  clay  in  a 
large  shed  the  carts  deliver  the  clay  against  a  belt  conveyor 
and  the  mixture  is  made  at  this  point.  The  feed  is  regular 
and  after  the  clay  is  prepared  in  dry-pans  it  goes  to  an  elevator 
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hopper  and  from  this  the  clay  is,  drawn  into  two  wet  pans 
and  elevated  to  the  presses.  Everything  seems  to  work 
smoothly  in  this  department  and  the  supply  is  regular.  The 
product  is  taken  from  the  presses  in  the  usual  method  em-> 
ployed  in  sewer  pipe  factories  and  deposited  on  the  slatted 
drying  floors,  the  area  of  which  is  large. 

The  power  plant  is  ample,  both  as  to  boiler  and  engine. 
The  engine  is  the  Corliss  type  and  of  large  proportions.  The 
company  have  their  own  machine  shops  and  do  most  of  their 
machine  work  on  the  premises. 

The  kiln  plant  is  perhaps  a  little  too1  crowded  to  appear 
convenient,  but  there  has  been  a  necessity  for  economy  of 
space  and  as  the  ware  is  all  handled  on  trucks  this  economy 
in  space  results  in  economy  in  setting.  The  kilns  are  all 
round,  mostly  of  28  feet  inside  diameter. 

Checkered  or  perforated  floors  are  used  and  draft  is  sup¬ 
plied  by  several  high  stacks  serving  batteries  of  kilns.  Slant¬ 
ing  gates  are  used.  It  will  no  doubt  prove  interesting  to 
visiting  tile  men  to  see  the  large  pipe  set  in  place  in  the 
kiln.  It  seems  to  be  necessary  for  pipe  factories  to  carry 
quite  a  stock  of  finished  material  and  to  many  the  large 
stock  grounds  of  this  company  will  no  doubt  prove  a  sur¬ 
prise.  This  company  works  the  year  around  unless  closed 
for  some  necessary  repairs.  They  ship  their  pipe  over  quite 
a  range  of  territory  and  have  quite  an  extensive  local  demand. 

Careful  attention  is  paid  to  the  cost  of  production,  in  per¬ 
iods  of  daily  and  monthly  production  as  well  as  the  yearly 
summary.  As  is  the  case  generally1  where  such  methods  are 
employed,  very  little  price  cutting  comes  from  this  establish¬ 
ment. 

The  company  has  attractive  offices  at  the  entrance  of  their 
yard,  where  they  extend  a  hearty  welcome  to  visiting  clay 

men. 

THE  SHACKELFORD  BRICK  COMPANY. 

On  the  west  bank  of  the  Des  Moines  river  and  to  the 
south  of  the  two  plants  above  described  is  the  comparatively 
new  plant  of  the  Shackelford  Brick  Company.  This  plant  is 
a  general  brick  product  plant,  producing  paving  brick  and 
builders.  The  management  is  experienced  in  the  brick  busi¬ 
ness  and  with  a  complete  plant  which  will  be  covered  by 
projected  improvements,  they  will  cut  some  considerable  figure 
in  the  paving  brick  and  building  brick  market. 

This  plant  employs  steam  heat  as  a  means  of  drying  and 
the  boiler  H.  P.  is  large,  being  approximately  400  H.  P. 
Draft  is  supplied  with  a  fine  125  foot  stack  with  a  six  foot 
shaft. 

As  is  common  in  paving  brick  plants  the  product  is  re¬ 
pressed,  the  builders  being  side  cut  not  repressed.  Some  new 
round  kilns  have  recently  been  completed.  They  are  of  the 
“T”  flue  type  common  in  many  plants  in  the  west.  Follow¬ 
ing  what  seems  to  be  an  established  custom  in  this  section, 
horizontal  grates  are  used  in  the  kilns. 

The  clay  is  hanaieu  from  the  pit  in  a  manner  common  to 
many  Des  Moines  yards,  cars  and  cable  hoist.  The  shale 
deposit  is  similar  to  other  Des  Moines  valley  deposits  and  is 
handled  into  cars  by  men. 

Visiting  clayworkers  will  find  this  an  interesting  plant. 

THE  IOWA  BRICK  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY. 

The  plant  of  this  company  is  situated  about  one  half  mile 
west  from  that  of  the  Shackelford  plant.  This  plant  was 
started  early  in  the  90’s  and  has  become  well  known  in  cen¬ 
tral  Iowa. 

Though  now  located  on  a  new  electric  line,  which  will  give 
it  the  best  of  shipping  facilities,  it  was  started  with  no  avail¬ 
able  means  of  outlet  except  wagons.  Primarily  this  was  a 
strictly  paving  brick  plant,  erected  largely  for  the  purpose  of 
supplying  local  demand  and  as  this  demand  gradually  lessened 
attention  was  given  to  hollow  block  and  building  brick.  At 
one  time  some  considerable  work  was  done  at  this  plant  in 
terra  cotta  but  the  experiment  did  not  seem  to  prove  en- 


tirely  satisfactory  since  it  was  given  up.  The  output  at  this 
plant  is  varied,  being  chiefly  building  materials,  such  as 
hollow  block,  hollow  brick  and  common  brick  and  paving 
brick.  In  order  to  accommodate  this  variety  of  output,  two 
machines  are  used,  one  being  used  exclusively  for  hollow- 
ware  and  the  other  for  pavers  and  building  brick. 

Misfortune  visited  this  company  a  few  years  since,  in 
shape  of  a  fire  which  destroyed  the  whole  plant.  In  rebuild¬ 
ing  the  one  idea  was  to  escape  liability  to  further  disaster 
of  the  kind  and  brick  buildings  were  erected  and  iron  roofs 
and  siding  for  elevator  towers.  This  last  feature  seemed  to 
prove  quite  unsatisfactory  since  the  sulphur,  which  is  quite 
common  to  both  Iowa  coals  and  clays,  together  with  the 
steam  and  moisture  and  gases  from  the  waste  heat  dryers, 
has  had  an  effect  on  the  iron  work  similar  to  a  bombardment 
of  grapnel.  On  this  account  this  plant  does  not  present  quite 
the  appearance  of  newness  that  it  naturally  would  be  expected, 
being  comparatively  new.  Aside  from  this  the  plant  has  a 
very  attractive  appearance  and  is  well  planned. 

Some  of  the  more  advanced  methods  of  economy  have  been 
used  in  this  plant,  it  being  the  first  in  the  field  to  use  steam 
shovel  handling  of  shale  and  waste  heat  drying  of  product. 
Clay  is  brought  from  the  pit  in  large  side  dump  cars  by 
horse  power  and  after  being  ground  in  dry-pans  is  stored  in 
large  hoppers  ready  for  drawing  by  gravity  to  the  pug  mills. 
The  kiln  plant  is  ample,  being  of  both  the  “square”  and  round 
types  and  walls  for  clamps  or  up-draft. 

At  the  date'  of  our  visit  this  plant  turned  out  about  45,- 
000  brick.  The  plant  is  easy  of  access  and  will  undoubtedly 
prove  attractive  to  visitors. 

THE  BARBER  ASPHALT  PAVING  COMPANY  BRICK  PLANT. 

This  plant  is  what  is  known  as  the  Capital  City  plant. 
The  Barber  people  purchased  this  plant  from  the  Capital  City 
Brick  and  Pipe  Company  this  spring  after  operating  same 
under  lease  for  two  years.  This  plant  was  burned  down 
about  two  years  ago  and  was  rebuilt  quite  substantially  and 
practically  fireproof.  Mr.  F.  A.  White,  then  superintendent 
of  the  plant,  made  a  record  for  rapid  rebuilding,  having  the 
large  plant  entirely  rebuilt  in  a  little  less  than  one  month  from 
the  time  it  was  burned.  This  plant  has  a  large  capacity,  hav¬ 
ing  the  record  for  nine  hours  run,  it  is  said,  in  the  city. 
The  product  is  of  the  best  and  all  operations  of  the  plant 
have  enjoyed  good  demand.  Shipping  facilities  are  of  the 
best  and  being  but  a  short  distance  from  the  center  of  the 
city,  conditions  are  of  the  best  for  local  trade.  While  this 
plant  has  been  built  up  through  a  period  of  years,  extend¬ 
ing  back  of  the  time  of  pavers,  and  is  consequently  not  ar¬ 
ranged  as  well  as  it  might  be,  in  that  the  kilns  are  incon¬ 
veniently  placed,  etc.,  the  product  is  large  and  it  is  produced 
with  fairly  good  economy.  There  are  three  types  of  kilns. 
A  large  continuous,  and  four  round  kilns  and  four  square 
kilns.  The  plant  is  well  equipped  in  power  and  machinery, 
and  as  far  as  the  machine  plant  is  concerned  quite  well 
arranged. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  Barber  company  to  raze  this 
plant  to  the  ground,  leaving  nothing,  and  erect  on  the  ground 
a  complete  paving  brick  plant  with  twenty  round  kilns  of 
twenty-eight  feet  inside  diameter. 

Mr.  J.  Beers  from  West  Virginia,  is  now  in  charge  of  the 
plant  and  has  designed  the  new  plant  and  expects  to  com¬ 
mence  taking  down  the  old  plant  early  in  November.  He 
says  he  will  have  the  most  perfect  model  for  a  paving  brick 
plant  in  the  West.  The  reward  should  certainly  come  as  the 
effort  will  be  great  and  the  expense  high.  We  had  the  pleasure 
of  examining  the  plans  and  while  the  plant  as  it  is  seems 
a  very  good  one  and  much  too  good  to  be  torn  down,  the 
result  will  no  doubt  be  a  much  more  satisfactory  working 
plant,  if  the  plans  are  carried  out.  The  plant  has  usually 
been  run  throughout  the  year*  but  will  of  course  not  be  in 
operation  this  year  at  the  time  of  the  Convention. 
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THE  GOODWIN  TILE  AND  BRICK  COMPANY. 

This  plant  is  very  nicely  located  in  southern  Des  Moines. 
Shipping  facilities  are  good,  reaching  all  Des  Moines  roads 
by  switching  charge.  This  plant  is  located  on  a  side  hill  or 
bluff.  It  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  Des  Moines  Valley  and 
the  town  in  the  distance. 

The  shale  bed  was  selected  by  Mr.  Robt.  Goodwin,  after 
careful  search,  and  as  his  life  has  been  largely  spent  in  the 
brick  and  tile  business,  it  goes  without  saying  that  the  de¬ 
posit  is  a  good  one  and  ample  for  a  supply  for  years 
to  come.  This  plant  is  producing  drain  tile  and  shipping  over 
quite  a  territory,  enjoying  the  confidence  of  the  trade  which 
follows  square  dealing  and  well  manufactured  goods. 

The  plant  is  interesting  and  well  equipped.  The  usual 
system  is  used  here.  Steam  tunnel  dryers  are  used  and  round 
kilns  are  used  in  burning.  Mr.  Goodwin  is  well  known  over 
the  State,  and  no  doubt  many  visiting  brickmakers  will  visit 
his  plant,  and  will  be  well  repaid  for  their  efforts. 

THE  FROST  BRICK  COMPANY. 

This  plant  is  the  result  of  a  venture  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
H.  L.  Frost,  who  made  a  marked  success  of  the  dry  press 
brick  business  in  Denver.  The  plant  is  not  in  operation  01 
will  not  be  during  tne  Convention  and  may  perhaps  not  be 
generally  visited.  We  regret  our  inability  to  get  a  good  pic¬ 
ture  of  this  plant.  It  is  quite  conveniently  arranged,  there 
being  but  little  waste  room  in  the  buildings  and  the  tidy 
appearance  of  modern  dry  press  plants  is  noticeable  at  this 
plant.  They  use  the  Berg  press  and  burn  their  brick  in  up¬ 
draft  kilns.  The  clay  is  dried  in  a  rotary  dryer  before  pass¬ 
ing  througn  the  dry  pans  and  the  green  brick  are  very  fine 
looking  specimens. 

The  company  intend  erecting  a  number  of  round  kilns  to 
take  the  place  of  the  up-draft  kilns,  which  have  not  been  a 
marked  success  for  the  burning  of  this  clay.  Des  Moines  has 
not  been  a  dry  press  town  to  any  extent  and  this  plant  and 
the  one  of  the  Dale  Brick  are  the  only  ones  in  the  town. 
The  product  of  the  Frost  plant  is  very  good,  being  a  red  brick 
from  which  they  select  some  fine  facing  brick. 

This  plant  is  situated  on  high  ground  away  from  the  raiL 
road  tracks,  but  expects  soon  to  have  connection  with  elec¬ 
tric  lines. 

THE  DALE  BRICK  COMPANY. 

The  plant  of  this  company  is  perhaps  a  little  inaccessible 
and  we  understand,  will  not  be  in  operation  at  the  time  of  the 
Convention  as  it  usually  closes  down  during  January  in  order 
to  keep  up  repair  work. 

The  company  has  an  office  in  the  down  town  district, 
presided  over  by  E.  E.  Dale,  secretary  of  the  company. 

The  plant  of  the  company  is  situated  several  miles  south 
of  town.  They  have  a  very  desirable  property.  Equipment 
is  both  dry  press  and  stiff  mud.  Round  and  up-draft  kilns 
are  used.  The  product  is  face  brick,  common  builders,  and 
hollow  brick.  A  great  many  dry  press  brick  have  been 
marketed  from  this  plant.  Color  is  red  and  there  is  little 
tendency  to  discoloration. 

No  particular  improvements  are  contemplated  at  the 
present  time.  The  plant  is  quite  complete  and  the  supply  of 
clay  and  shale  practically  without  limit.  V.  A.  N. 

A  Very  Convenient  Combination,  Says  a  Minnesota  Brick- 

Maker. 

Editor  The  Clay-Worker  : 

We  wish  to  express  our  appreciation  of  the  Pocket  Kit 
received  some  time  ago  with  our  subscription  to  the  Workei. 
It  is  certainly  a  very  convenient  combination  to  have  around 
a  brick  plant.  We  gave  it  to  our  machine  man,  who  says  he 
finds  use  for  it  many  times  every  day,  and  will  never  be  with¬ 
out  one.  It  is  strong  and  substantial,  and  is  sure  to  be  appre¬ 
ciated  by  any  machinist. 

A.  A.  Buckingham,  Manager,  N.  P.  C.  Co. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

CANADIAN  CLAYWORKERS’  MEET. 

Fourth  Annual  Convention  of  Ontario  Clay  Product  Manufac¬ 
turers’  Assocation,  Held  at  Hamilton,  Ont.,  Dec. 

13th  and  14th,  1905. 


THE  FOURTH  ANNUAL  Convention  of  the  Ontario 
Clay  Workers  Association  was  held  at  Hamilton,  On¬ 
tario,  December  13th  and  14th.  It  was  a  success  in 
every  detail;  the  papers  were  very  interesting;  the  dis¬ 
cussions  were  thoroughly  enjoyed,  and  the  banquet  and 
hospitality  of  the  Hamilton  clayworkers  under  whose  aus- 
picies  the  convention  was  held,  will  not  soon  be  forgotten. 
The  program  was  an  excellent  one,  and  the  sessions  were 
well  attended.  This  is  only  the  fourth  year  in  the  life  of 
this  organization,  yet  there  was  an  attendance  of  nearly 
one  hundred  and  fifty. 

The  Royal  Hotel  threw  open  its  doors  to  the  associa¬ 
tion  members  and  the  exhibition  room  was  packed  from  be¬ 
ginning  to  end.  Many  interesting  displays  by  the  different 
machinery  men  covered  every  nook  and  corner. 

Bechtel  Brothers  exhibited  their  new  automatic  cutting 
table  that  is  novel  in  many  ways.  Berg  &  Sons  exhibited  their 
brick  machines,  and  Blanchard  &  Company  of  .Toronto, 
wooden  brick  pallets.  Many  of  the  manufacturers  of  On¬ 
tario  exhibited  samples  of  their  product  and  representa¬ 
tives  of  Sheldon  &  Sheldon,  Baird  &  Son,  The  Canadian 
Oil  Company,  and  J.  D.  Fate  &  Company,  were  present  and 
made  themselves  noticeable  to  the  available  purchasers. 

The  morning  of  Wednesday,  December  13th,  was  taken 
up  with  a  reception  and  registration  of  clayworkers.  At 
two  o’clock  when  President  Moody  called  the  convention 
to  order,  every  seat  was  occupied,  with  many  standing. 
Mayor  Biggar,  of  Hamilton,  welcomed  the  delegates  in  be¬ 
half  of  the  city  in  a  short  and  well  worded  address.  This 
was  followed  by  the  president’s  annual  address,  and  then 
the-  secretary  and  treasurer  made  their  reports. 

In  his  report,  the  secretary  spoke  of  the  last  meet¬ 
ing  at  Waterloo  and  complimented  the  association  on  its 
increase  of  attendance.  He  said  that  during  the  past  year 
the  government  had  taken  great  interest  in  the  trade  and 
that  Professor  Baker,  of  the  School  of  Mining  Kingston,  had 
been  sent  out  to  go  through  the  clayworking  plants  of 
the  province  and  had  written  up  his  observation  which 
would  be  involved  in  the  report  of  the  Ontario  Bureau  of 
Mines,  for  1905. 

The  secretary’s  report  also  contained  this  statement:  “A 
Committee  on  Investigation  and  Resolutions  was  formed  at 
Waterloo,  consisting  of  Messrs.  W.  McCredie,  S.  J.  Fox.  G. 
W.  Moody,  Alex  Johnston  and  H.  De  Joannis,  who  brought  in 
the  following  report  after  deliberation:  ‘Resolved,  That  this 
committee  appointed  by  you  shall  undertake  an  investigation 
of  the  needs  of  the  clay  works  of  the  province  of  Ontario 
and  determine  along  what  lines,  steps  should  be  taken  to 
supply  them  and  having  so  determined  to  take  such  action 
as  shall  seem  fit,  in  order  of  their  priority  of  importance, 
also  that  the  subject  of  securing  for  the  province  of  On¬ 
tario  a  department  of  ceramics,  working  in  co-operation 
with ’the  geological  department  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  to 
secure  that  end.  Finally,  that  this  committee  invites  the  co¬ 
operation  of  every  clayworker  in  the  province  by  keeping 
it  advised  of  all  changes,  inventions  and  discoveries  which 
are  likely  to  be  beneficial  to  the  clayworkers  at  large.” 

The  Committee  on  Resolutions  and  Investigations  had 
the  following  important  report  to  present  to  the  convention : 

COMMITTEE  ON  RESOLUTIONS  AND  INVESTIGATIONS. 
Your  committee  begs  to  report  that  upon  entering  into  investi¬ 
gation  of  matters  pertaining  to  the  interests  of  the  clayworking 
industry  of  Ontario,  it  found  that  an  important  matter  was  being 
projected,  and  has  since  been  carried  out,  directly  bearing  on  the 

issue  at  hand.  .  „  . 

The  committee  refers  to  the  work  of  the  Ontario  Bureau  of 
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Mines,  in  which  Prof.  M.  P.  Baker,  of  Ontario  School  of  Mines, 
Kingston,  made  active  investigation  of  the  clays  being  now  worked 
in  Ontario,  visiting  many  industrial  plants  operated  by  members 
of  this  Association.  The  result  of  this  investigation  will  shortly 
be  published  by  the  Bureau,  probably  during  the  month  of  February, 
1906,  and  this  committee,  as  it  is  absolutely  essential  for  the 
success  of  the  contemplated  project  that  all  work  done  should  be 
in  harmony  with  similar  efforts  of  benefit  to  one  industry,  carried 
on  by  the  Ontario  Bureau  of  Mines.  We  would  point  out  to  the 
Association  that  the  fact  of  this  investigation  taking  place  is  a 
healthy  and  encouraging  sign  of  the  increasing  recognition  of  the 
industrial  importance  of  our  craft,  and  should  be  stimulative  of 
our  united  efforts  during  the  coming  year.  To  this  end  we  would 
request  that  all  letters  received  by  you  from  this  committee  during 
the  coming  year  be  promptly  and  fully  answered,  so  that  intelligent 
and  co-operative  action  may  take  place.  There  is  always  a  tendency 
for  the  individual  clayworker  to  minimize  or  undervalue  this  im¬ 
portance  as  a  unit  of  an  associational  whole.  To  use  a  popular 
phrase,  “every  little  bit  helps,”  and  any  communications  from  you 
will  be  regarded  by  the  committee  as  encouraging  and  helpful. 
Should  the  personel  of  this  committee  receive  your  endorsement 
for  the  coming  year,  it  will  doubtless  be  of  interest  to  this  Associa¬ 
tion  to  know  somewhat  of  the  contemplated  line  of  action  to  be 
pursued.  The » committee  has  intention  of  issuing  a  printed  letter 
to  all  politic  circles,  setting  forth  the  object  of  the  Association’s 
existence,  its  purposes  for  the  advance  of  its  industry  and  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  province’s  mineral  resources,  and  pointing  out  the 
urgent  need  of  regular  and  constant  governmental  support  and  the 
establishment  of  *a  clayworking  school  as  a  part  of  future  prog¬ 
ress.  This  initial  educative  work  accomplished,  the  next  step  would 
be  the  securing  of  an  interview  with  the  Minister  of  Crown  Heads 
for  Ontario  through  the  efforts  of  S.  J.  Fox,  M.  R.  P.,  in  which 
representative  members  of  our  Association  would  be  enabled  to  place 
before  the  minister  all  facts  pertaining  to  our  industry  and  its  needs, 
which  will  secure  his  approval  and  support  of  your  project. 

We  therefore  respectfully  request  the  Association’s  careful  con¬ 
sideration  of  this  report,  and  a  unanimous  endorsement  of  the 
policy  above  defined.  Signed  by  the  committee. 

The  convention  decided  to  change  the  name  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation  from  the  Ontario  Clay  Worker’s  Association  to  the 
Ontario  Clay  Products  Manufacturers  Association.  It  was 
also  decided  that  a  fee  of  $2.00  should  be  assessed,  instead  of 
$1.00  for  membership  fee. 

The  first  paper  read  before  the  convention  was  by  Mr. 
J.  B.  Millar,  superintendent  of  the  Don  Valley  Pressed  Brick 
Company,  Toronto,  Ont.,  on  water-smoking  and  burning  of 
clay  wares. 

WATER-SMOKING  AND  BURNING  CLAY  WARES. 

By  J.  B.  Millar,  Superintendent  Don  Valley  Pressed  Brick  Company, 

Toronto. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Convention: 

Within  the  past  few  years  great  advances  have  been  made  in 
the  methods  of  brickmaking  in  Canada,  and  in  many  cases  the 
methods  of  burning  have  hardly  kept  pace  with  the  great  progress 
in  machinery  and  modern  methods  of  drying. 

The  subject  allotted  to  me  is  a  very  large  one,  and  why  I 
should  be  chosen  I  cannot  say..  I  would  not  presume  to  teach  many 
gentlemen  who  are  here ;  in  fact,  would  much  rather  be  a  student. 
There  are  gentlemen  present  who  have  spent  their  lives  in  this  class 
of  work,  and  could  no  doubt  give  us  informtaion  which  would  be 
of  great  value  to  us  all.  As  most  of  you  are  aware,  we  use  as 
many  different  kilns  or  systems  of  burning  as  there  are  systems 
almost,  except  the  old  scove  kiln,  which  is  now  a  thing  of  the  past, 
I  am  very  pleased  to  say.  Some  people  imagine  the  brick  made 
when  once  safely  set  in  the  kiln.  My  own  opinion,  from  experience 
and  observation,  is  that  nine  times  out  of  ten  the  burner  holds 
the  enviable  or  unenviable,  position  as  the  case  may  be,  of  mak¬ 
ing  a  good  brick  or  spoiling  it.  I  am  speaking  to  gentlemen  in 
whom  a  sympathetic  chord  will  be  struck  (if  you  have  been  a  brick- 
maker  very  long),  when  I  say  that  we  have  seen  the  finest  of  brick 
set  in  the  kiln,  dried  off  with  the  greatest  of  care  and  best  wood 
procurable,  good  weather  and  no  accidents,  in  burning  the  burner 
prepared  to  stake  his  reputation  on  the  kiln  being  the  best  he  ever 
burned,  your  hopes  raised  high  in  consequence,  and,  when  the  kiln 
is  opened,  your  hopes  dropped  more  suddenly  than  Wall  street 
stocks,  and  there  seemed  a  chilly  sensation  traveling  up  and  down 
where  your  spinal  cord  is  supposed  to  be  located  during  your  ex¬ 
amination  to  see  what  can  be  saved  from  the  general  wreck.  A 
message  comes  with  a  telephone  call  saying  that  Mr.  Smith,  to 
whom  you.  have  promised  the  whole  kiln  for  face  brick,  wants  10 
M.  per  day  until  his  order  is  completed.  In  your  dilemma  you  look 
up  the  burner,  who,  by  the  way,  has  drawn  his  fortnight’s  wages 


and  carefully  added  it  to  his  bank  account.  You  ask  him  to  come 
and  see  the  kiln  and  give  an  explanation.  After  looking  at  the  kiln 
and  then  at  you,  he  quietly  says,  “Well,  I  cannot  understand  it. 
I  know  it  was  never  neglected  while  I  was  on  duty ;  it  must  have 
been  the  other  fellow.”  You  are  trying  in  your  mind  to  square 
yourself  for  a  meeting  with  your  customer,  and  prepare  to  tell  him 
you  are  able  to  give  him  all  the  inside  brick  he  needs,  but  as  for 
face  brick  you  have  another  kiln  you  are  rushing  right  through 
and  may  let  him  have  some  in  a  week  or  so. 

The  first  process,  water-smoking,  is  sometimes  considered  a 
very  important  part  of  brickmaking.  It  depends  very  largely  on 
what  class  of  brick  or  goods  you  are  making,  and  sometimes  on 
the  quality  of  your  clay,  whether  it  is  important  or  not.  In  some 
goods,  and  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  I  consider  a  kiln  more 
than  half  burned  when  safely  dried  off.  I  have  seen  heavy  terra 
cotta  pieces  completely  ruined  before  they  were  red  hot  by  one 
heavy  fire  before  it  was  ready  for  it.  In  drying  off  common  brick 
in  down-draft  kilns,  my  experience  is  to  start  with  a  gentle  fire, 
gradually  raising  until  coming  under  full  fire  at  about  4S  hours. 
The  kiln  should  be  a  good  hard  one  at  about  120  hours  after  coming 
under  full  fire.  Water-smoking  of  common  brick  receives  very  lit¬ 
tle  consideration  by  the  average  man.  In  drying  off  and  burning 
in  continuous  kilns,  the  process  is  somewhat  different.  If  you 
keep  plenty  of  brick  in  the  kiln  ahead  of  fire,  the  problem  of  burn¬ 
ing  becomes  easy.  The  process  of  burning  begins  as  soon  as  the 
wickets  are  put  up  and  daubed,  and  all  outside  air  shut  out  and 
obstructions  removed  within  or  dampers  raised.  The  heat  from 
burning  chambers  is  drawn  through  the  brick  placed  in  kilns  ahead, 
together  witn  the  smoke,  in  its  passage  to  the  stack. 

All  clays  cannot  be  burned  successfully  by  this  method,  nor  yet 
all  classes  of  brick,  but  when  they  can  I  strongly  recommend  it. 


C.  H.  Bechtel,  Secretary. 


Fuel  required,  250  pounds  per  M.  Labor  for  burning,  15  cents  per 
hour.  In  fact,  some  clays  with  which  I  am  most  familiar  it  is  the 
only  way  of  burning  successfully. 

After  getting  your  continuous  kiln  started  (which  has  become 
an  easy  process,  and  which  we  feared  more  than  anything  else 
at  the  start,  and  were  led  to  believe  was  a  very  expensive  affair), 
it  is  necessary  to  have  a  man  in  charge  who  is  very  attentive  and 
uses  his  brains,  more  than  his  hands,  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
old  scove  kiln,  of  which  it  might  be  said  hands  were  sometimes 
used  exclusively.  Sometimes  on  a  continuous  kiln  the  harder  a 
man  works  the  poorer  his  success  and  the  great  trouble  is  to  get 
men  to  exercise  patience  enough  and  use  little  enough  coal  at  proper 
times.  Soft  coal  is  used  exclusively  in  firing,  and  to  burn  suc¬ 
cessfully  and  economically  enough  must  be  kept  under  fire  to 
have  a  portion  of  the  kiln  annealing  or  simply  holding  the  heat 
on  them,  using  very  little  fuel,  one  portion  under  full  fire  and 
another  beginning  to  use  a  small  amount  of  coal.  In  this  way  a 
good  speed  can  be  maintained,  no  trouble  being  experienced  in 
burning  a  section  every  24  hours  under  ordinary  conditions.  The 
water-smoking  of  dry  pressed  brick  is  a  matter  requiring  more  ser¬ 
ious  consideration  than  common  brick,  and  I  can  safely  say  in  Don 
Valley  at  least,  and  think  I  will  be  endorsed  by  our  friends  in  that 
business,  is  quite  as  critical  a  period  as  any  other  in  the  making  of 
dry  pressed  brick.  Dry  pressed  brick,  properly  pressed  and  set 
and  all  care  taken,  can  be  more  readily  destroyed  during  the  water¬ 
smoking  process  than  at  any  other  stage  in  the  burning,  I  believe. 

The  course  I  have  found  most  advantageous,  and  no  matter 
what  class  of  kiln,  except  continuous,  is  used  is  to  start  gently  every 
second  fire  which  you  are  proposing,  when  under  full  fire  keep  them 
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going  very  gently  for  24  hours.  At  the  end  of  that  time  a  fair 
amount  of  moisture  will  begin  to  be  driven  off,  change  the  fire  into 
the  furnaces  which  were  left  without  fire  to  begin  with,  and  con¬ 
tinue  firing  them,  increasing  slightly  as  the  temperature  rises  in 
the  kiln.  At  the  end  of  24  hours  from  the  time  of  starting  kiln, 
change  the  fires  again  to  furnaces,  where  they  were  originally 
started,  being  careful  to  keep  heat  constantly  going  into  the  kiln, 
still  increasing  fires  slightly;  when  at  the  end  of  another  24  hours 
take  on  the  remaining  furnaces,  witli  a  very  moderate  fire,  at  no 
time  allowing  them  to  burn  completely  down,  nor  yet  be  more  than 
a  moderate  fire,  increasing  gradually  so  as  to  maintain  a  constant 
temperature  in  the  kiln  and  keep  the  moisture  rising. 

You  have  now  reached  a  very  critical  stage  in  the  burning,  and 
under  no  consideration  (unless  hardening  a  very  extraordinary  clay) 
must  cold  air  be  allowed  to  run  into  the  kiln  or  it  means  the  de¬ 
struction  of  your  brick.  From  this  period  up  to  the  time  your  kiln 
is  under  full  fire  (which  should  be  the  fifth  or  sixth  day  after 
starting),  depending  on  the  season,  it  is  a  matter  for  constant  at¬ 
tention  and  little  by  little  increasing  the  fire^  watching  at  all 
times  the  amount  of  moisture  being  driven  off.  When  your  kiln 
comes  near  the  time  for  applying  coal  or  fuel  fire,  if  using  wood,  the 
moisture  will  come  off  intermittently  and  gradually  this  will  dis¬ 
appear.  It  is  not  necessary  to  await  the  entire  disappearance  of 
moisture  before  going  under  full  fire ;  in  fact,  I  have  frequently  seen 
indications  of  steam  29  to  30  hours  after  being  under  full  fire. 

Experience  and  judgment  alone  can  determine  what  can  be  done 
with  the  various  clays,  as  it  is  quite  impossible  to  make  a  fixed 
rule  applicable  to  all  places  alike. 

After  kilns  are  brought  under  full  fire  (particularly  the  down- 
draft  type),  and  nothing  up  to  this  time  has  occurred  to  damage 
the  quality  of  your  brick,  with  a  clear  brick  and  good  fuel  and 


First  Vice-President,  J.  B.  Millar. 


careful  men,  the  quality  of  your  product  is  perfectly  safe.  I  never 
lose  any  sleep  over  kilns  after  they  are  under  full  fire,  providing 
I  can  keep  all  disturbing  influences  away  from  the  works. 

Mr.  Miller’s  paper  was  followed  by  a  long  discussion, 
then  B.  E.  Bechtel,  who  was  president  of  the  association 
for  the  first  three  years  of  its  existence,  read  a  paper  on  the 
Economical  Generation  and  Use  of  Power  on  Brick  Plants. 
He  spoke  of  the  effects  of  poor  belting,  bad  machinery  and 
waste  of  heat  on  the  plants  profits  in  a  most  interesting 
manner. 

A.  M.  Wickens,  chief  engineer  of  the  Canadian  Casualty 
and  Boiler  Insurance  Company,  delivered  an  address  on  the 
same  subject  which  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  able  ad¬ 
dresses  of  the  convention.  His  paper  was  the  longest  of 
the  convention,  yet  he  hel_  his  hearers’  interest  throughout. 

The  last  address  of  the  afternoon  was  a  well  written 
discourse  on  Ontario  clays  by  Professor  Baker,  of  the  Ontario 
School  of  Mining,  Kingston,  Ont.  The  paper  was  the  result 
of  a  series  of  investigations  of  the  clays  and  visits  to  the 
various  clayworking  plants  of  Ontario.  He  gave  the  mem¬ 
bers  much  good  advice  in  regard  to  the  making  and  burn¬ 
ing  of  brick,  and  also  gave  comparisons  of  various  fuel 
values.  It  is  an  exceptionally  excellent  and  able  document 
and  will  be  published  in  full  in  a  subsequent  issue. 


In  the  evening  thq.  delegates  spent  their  time  in  looking 
over  different  exhibits,  lobby  talks  and  the  theatre. 

The  morning  of  December  14th  was  spent  in  an  interesting 
trip  through  the  Hamilton  Brick  Plants.  The  Campbell 
Potteries  and  the  Aberdeen,  Webbs,  Ollmann’s  and  Han¬ 
cock’s  Brick  Plants  were  visited. 

After  a  hearty  dinner  (the  morning  trip  proved  a  good 
appetizer)  the  convention  began,  on  its  last  and  longest 
session. 

“The  manufacture  of  Dry  Pressed  Brick,”  was  the  title 
of  the  paper  read  by  J.  McCannell,  managing  director  of 
the  Milton  Pressed  Brick  Company,  Milton,  Ont.  This  was 
interesting  and  quite  a  discussion  followed.  Then  Mr.  E.  New, 
of  Hamilton,  read  his  paper  on  “Local  Associations  for 
Brick  Workers,  and  How  to  Run  Them.” 

“Tidiness  and  Cleanliness  on  a  Brick  Plant,”  was  the  title 
of  Wm.  Hancock’s  paper,  of  Hamilton.  The  two  papers  on 
“Best  Methods  of  Preparing  Clay  for  Machines,”  by  W.  Mc- 
Credie,  Lyons,  Ont.,  and  S.  J.  Fox,  M.  P.  P.,  Lindsay,  Ont.., 
was  followed  by  one  of  the  longest  discussions  of  the  day. 
“How  to  Interest  the  Farmer  in  Drainage,”  by  Mr.  J.  M. 
Carter,  St.  Catherine,  Ont.,  and  Mr.  Jno.  Jarvis,  Dorchester, 
Ont.,  were  the  two  papers  to  close  the  sessions. 

The  Question  Drawer  held  a  number  of  ineresting 
queries.  It  was  decided  to  hold  the  next  convention  in 
Toronto,  Ont.,  1906.  The  following  officers  were  elected  for 
the  ensuing  year:  President,  S.  J.  Fox,  M.  P.  P.,  Lindsay, 

Ont.;  First  vice-president,  J.  B.  Millar,  Toronto,  Ont.;  Second 
vice-president,  Mr.  Hancock,  Hamilton,  Ont.  The  offices  of 
secretary  and  treasurer  were  joined  and  C.  H.  Bechtel,  of 
Waterloo,  previous  secretary,  was  the  unanimous  choice.  The 
convention  then  adjourned  to  meet  at  the  festive  board,  8:00 
P.  M. 

The  banquet  was  greatly  enjoyed.  The  menu  was 
unique  and  provided  a  feast  of  substantials  that  taxed  the 
capacity  of  every  one  present,  the  toasts  were  able  and 
entertaining,  so  that  the  event  was  most  enjoyable. 

LIST  OF  MEMBERS. 


C.  H.  Bechtel,  Waterloo. 

S.  J.  Fox,  Lindsay. 

J.  A.  Frank,  Strathroy. 

Charles  Curtis,  Peterboro. 

David  Martin,  Thamesville. 

George  Whittington,  Napanee. 

I.  K.  Keppell,  Willisport. 

R.  G.  Way,  Trenton. 

W.  McCredie,  Lyons. 

Anton  Berg,  Toronto. 

S.  Berg,  Toronto. 

John  Berg,  Toronto. 

William  Hancock,  Hamilton. 

W.  G.  Barnhard,  Toronto. 

John  Miner,  Kingston. 

Oilman  Bros.,  Hamilton. 

J.  Cornhill,  Chatham. 

M.  Ryan,  Smith’s  Falls. 

Alex.  Snyder,  Portage  La  Prairie. 
B.  E.  Bechtel,  Waterloo. 

Geo.  B.  Drennan,  Plymouth,  Ohio. 
V.  O.  Phillips,  Toronto. 

O.  Baird,  ParKhill. 

A.  Dowker,  Fort  Francis. 

A.  H.  Merkley,  Casselman. 

John  Moucley,  Kingston. 

B.  Davenport,  Parkhill. 

C.  D.  Clelland,  Berlin. 

J.  B.  Little,  Bdmondton. 

Wm.  Adamson,  Walkerton. 

Frank  Curten,  Lindsay. 

Alex.  Smith  &  Sons,  Cornwall. 

L.  E.  Shaw,  Middleton. 

Wm.  H.  Elliott,  Glenannan. 

J.  E.  Randall,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
J.  H.  Forman,  St.  Mary’s. 

Wm.  B.  Walker,  London. 

John  Logan,  London. 

Richard  Wehlam,  Cairo. 

Geo.  Clost,  Stratford. 

John  Jarvis,  Dorchester. 

C.  S.  Kellar,  Stratford. 

R.  Crosley,  Ercelyn. 


D.  Clark,  Powasson. 

M.  McCarty,  Orualt. 

Ben.  Miller,  Orualt. 

E.  C.  Beckett,  Orualt. 

W.  J.  Morton,  Alliston. 

B.  F.  Davenport,  Orwell. 

S.  S.  Glass,  Guelph. 

Alfred  Deller,  Norwich. 

Arthur  Deller,  Norwich. 

T.  H.  Snider,  Tilsonburg. 

Edward  New,  Hamilton. 

Alfred  Elliott,  Thedfoid. 

Samuel  Wright,  Chesley. 

Wm.  Wright,  Kincardine. 

Harry  De  Joannis,  Chicago,  Ills. 
James  Logan,  Hepworth. 

R.  E.  Reid,  Hepworth. 

H.  E.  Reid,  Barrie. 

Jno.  B.  Millar,  Toronto. 

Henry  James,  Delaware. 

Jno.  Watson,  Bracebridge. 

Jules  Robinet,  Sandwich. 

C.  W.  Crain,  Beamsville. 

G.  W.  Wickens,  Toronto. 

Wm.  H.  Elliott,  Gle  nannan. 
Peter  Cheseween,  Hamilton. 

Jno.  Crawford,  Hamilton. 

Geo.  Fried,  Hamilton. 

R.  H.  Hawley,  Bowmansville. 
Chas.  Elliott,  Wingham. 

Sidnt'y  R.  She  ldon,  Golt. 

Wallace  U  Son,  North  Bay. 

John  Caar,  Brownsville. 

Fred  G.  Worts,  Toronto. 

Geo.  A.  Norton,  Bolton. 

J.  S.  McCanmll,  Milton. 

J.  H.  Frank,  Woodstock. 

W.  J.  Packham,  Brampton. 

Geo.  W.  Peckham,  Port  Credit. 
Jas.  Irwin,  Norwich. 

A.  W.  He  llyer,  Ottawa. 

R.  F.  Killett,  Aberfeldy. 

J.  A.  Irwin,  Waterford. 
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These  columns  are  open  to  all.  The  full  name  and  address 
IS  required,  but  will  not  be  published  except  when  permission 
is  given.  Those  desiring  to  communicate  privately  with  any 
correspondent  whose  full  name  is  not  given  can  do  so  by  ad¬ 
dressing  letters  care  of  Clay-Worker. 


Wants  Information  in  Regard  to  Burning  Face  Brick. 

Editor  The  Clay-Worker: 

We  are  thinking  very  seriously  of  erecting  some  new 
kilns  for  burning  face  brick,  and  would  like  very  much  to 
correspond  with  some  brick  manufacturers  who  would  give 
us  a  few  pointers  regarding  the  best  kind  of  a  kiln  for 
burning  face  brick.  Salt  Lake  Pressed  Brick  Co. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


Likes  the  Pallet  System. 

Editor  The  Clay-Worker: 

Enclosed  find  two  dollars,  amount  of  subscription  to  The 
Clay-Worker  for  one  year.  Am  sending  you  under  separate 
cover  a  picture  of  our  yard.  You  will  see  by  the  picture 
that  we  are  using  foot  pallets  and  we  find  them  very  satis¬ 
factory.  We  turn  out  18,000  brick  per  day,  have  just  closed 
up  my  third  kiln  and  will  start  fire  in  the  fourth  Monday. 
Oblong,  Ill.,  Aug.  1,  1905.  H.  H.  T. 

Wants  to  Know  How  to  Improve  Color  of  Wire  Cut  Brick. 

Editor  Clay-Workers  ’ 

In  reply  to  yours  of  the  28th,  will  say  I  received  the 
Pocket  Kit,  and  consider  it  a  very  useful  tool.  I  am  a  young 
man  and  inexperienced  in  the  manufacture  of  brick,  and  I 
would  like  to  ask  you  if  there  is  any  such  thing  as  a  chemi¬ 
cal  for  coloring  brick  in  burning.  I  use  a  Kells  wire  cut  ma¬ 
chine.  My  clay  does  not  burn  as  red  as  I  would  like  to  have  it* 
If  there  is  any  way  of  coloring  the  ware,  by  fire  flashing,  or 
otherwise,  I  would  like  to  know,  and  am  willing  to  pay  for 
the  information.  The  season  is  over  here  for  outdoor  yards, 
on  account  of  the  cold  nights.  I  have  no  dryer,  so  the  best 
thing  for  me  to  do  is  to  shut  down  for  the  season. 

B.  U.  S. 

Bambok  Co.,  Idaho. 


Coloring  Brick — Expert  Advice. 

Editor  The  Clay-Worker: 

Replying  to  Mr.  S’s.  inquiry  for  information  on  the  matter 
of  coloring  stiff  clay  brick,  would  suggest  that  he  try  sanding 
his  brick  as  they  come  from  the  machine.  A  die  or  a  die  at¬ 
tachment  for  sanding  stiff  clay  brick  can  be  purchased  from 
the  manufacturers  of  stiff  clay  machinery.  Sanding  the  brick 
answers  a  double  purpose,  it  makes  the  brick  a  better  color 
and  prevents  their  sticking  in  the  kiln.  If  Mr.  B’s.  sand  is 
not  of  the  right  quality  for  color  he  might  add  a  coloring  ma¬ 
terial  at  slight  extra  cost.  I  see'  same  is  advertised  in  the 
Clay-Worker.  In  a  good  many  cases  the  sanding  of  the 
brick  will  also  prevent  whitewash  or  scum  on  the  brick. 

The  red  color  of  brick  is  dependent  upon  the  percentage 
of  iron  present  in  the  clay,  its  chemical  condition,  tempera¬ 
ture  of  burning,  degree  of  oxidation  and  the  presence  of  lime. 
The  larger  the  percentage  of  iron  present  and  the  finer 
diffused,  the  more  intense  or  true  is  the  color,  if  properly 
oxidized  in  the  burning.  If  the  iron  is  originally  present  as 
an  oxide  or  carbonate,  it  is  quite  easy  to  oxidize  for  good 
color.  If  the  iron  is  present  as  a  sulphide  it  will  be  necces- 
sary  to  weather  the  clay,  under  such  conditions,  that  the  de¬ 


composed  iron  can  premeate  the  mass  and  produce  a  more  uni¬ 
form  and  intense  color,  provided  a  red  color  is  desired.  In 
modern  practice,  it  is  acceptable  that  oxidation  is  stronger 
the  higher  the  temperature,  consequently  the  harder  the  brick 
is  burned  the  darker  the  color  even  with  the  same  percentage 
of  iron  present.  It  will  be  of  service  to  add  oxide  of  iron  as 
such  to  the  clay  or  add  a  percentage  of  clay  high  in  iron  salts 
and  burn  harder  to  produce  darker  shades. 

The  sulphide  of  iron  will  burn  out  in  black  specks,  or 
spots,  if  fires  are  not  carried  on  properly  for  burning  red 
brick.  Manufacturers  of  light  colored  brick  take  advantage 
of  this  fact  and  burn  in  such  a  way  that  the  iron  will  not 
show  the  red  coloration,  although  chemical  analysis  of  the 
clay  might  show  a  high  enough  percentage  of  iron  present 
to  induce  red  color,  if  conditions  were  offered  to  produce 
the  red  color.  Certain  percentages  of  lime,  and  magnesia  as 
well,  have  a  tendency  to  disturb  the  purity  of  the  red  color. 
If  the  lime  is  present  in  a  high  enough  percentage  to  form 
a  silicate  of  lime  and  iron,  then  the  color  will  be  of  a 
bright  lemon  or  sulphur  yellow  color,  provided  the  fires  are 
handled  properly  for  such  color  effects.  The  writer  is  aware 
of  a  plant  where  the  yellow  burning  clay  contains  a  higher 
percentage  of  iron  than  their  red  burning  clay,  but  in  the 
case  of  the  yellow  burning  clay,  there  is  lime  enough  present 
to  form  the  yellow  material  in  the  brick. 

Flashing  bricks  also  produces  a  different  color  on  the 
face  of  the  brick  than  when  burned  under  conditions  and  set 
in  the  oxidizing  ordinary  way.  In  modern  practice,  flash 
bricks  are  produced  under  intermittent  oxidizing  and  reduc¬ 
ing  fire  conditions  with  the  bricks  set  on  the  flat.  With 
clay  adapted  for  flashing,  the  clays  low  in  iron  are  apt  to 
produce  yellow  colors,  and  clays  high  in  iron  will  show 
dark  colors  running  towards  the  brown  shades.  A  great 
deal  depends  upon  the  mode  of  setting,  temperature  and 
character  of  fires  and  mode  of  cooling. 

Bricks  containing  iron  can  also  be  darkened  in  their 
shades  of  color  by  cooling  rapidly,  under  continued  reduc¬ 
ing  conditions,  sometimes  resulting  in  colors  as  dark  as 
slate. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  colors  of  bricks  are  largely 
governed  by  conditions  and  thereby  gives  the  brickmaker 
opportunities  for  intelligent  experimenting  and  practice. 

•  J.  J.  Koch. 


With  the  Cleveland  Brickmakers. 

Editor  The  Clay-Wori:er: 

Conditions  in  the  brick  trade  in  this  city  are  very  promis¬ 
ing.  A  season  of  unexcelled  trade  has  been  experienced  by 
the  local  brick  men.  The  demand  has  been  large  and  they 
have  been  able  to  cope  with  it.  Perhaps  no  city  in  the  coun¬ 
try  deals  more  largely  in  brick  than  Cleveland.  The  large 
majority  of  its  paved  streets  are  of  brick,  and  many  miles 
are  being  added  every  year.  “The  city  of  brick  streets,”  it  has 
become  to  be  known  to  municipal  authorities  all  over  the 
continent.  Scarcely  a  week  passes  but  what  some  delega¬ 
tion  is  here  to  inspect  the  streets. 

In  and  about  Cleveland  nearly  two  score  of  brickmaking 
plants  are  to  be  found.  These  include  common  brick,  paving 
brick  and  pressed  brick,  as  well  as  various  kinds  of  tile. 
Cleveland  uses  from  10,000  to  25,000,000  paving  brick  on  its 
streets  every  year,  but  this  is  but  a  fraction  of  the  number 
of  paving  brick  manufactured.  It  is  estimated  by  reliable 
brick  men  in  this  city  that  within  a  radius  of  40  miles  of 
Cleveland  the  annual  output  of  paving  brick  exceeds  150,000,- 
000  brick  per  annum.  All  parts  of  the  country  are  supplied, 
Michigan  taking  a  large  share  of  the  product.  Detroit,  a  city 
using  6,000,000  brick  a  year,  gets  nearly  all  its  product  from 
this  section. 

Spencer  M.  Duty  and  Charles  J.  Deckman,  of  this  city,  re¬ 
port  that  the  paving  brick  outlook  for  next  season  is  very 
encouraging.  Their  specialty  is  paving  brick.  They  are  mak¬ 
ing  extensive  alterations  in  their  plants  this  winter. 

William  H.  Hunt,  manager  of  the  Cleveland  Hydraulic 
Pressed  Brick  Co.,  says  that  the  season  in  pressed  brick  has 
been  very  satisfactory.  Every  year  sees  a  substantial  increase 
in  the  use  of  pressed  brick,  particularly  for  facing  purposes. 
In  Cleveland  it  has  become  quite  the  style  for  owners  of 
old,  out-of-date  buildings  to  have  new  fronts  of  pressed  brick 
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put  on.  For  a  fraction  of  the  cost  of  a  new  structure  useful 
and  ornamental  buildings  on  prominent  business  thorough¬ 
fares  are  obtained.  Other  pressed  brick  dealers  agree  with 
Mr.  Hunt  that  the  pressed  brick  business  in  Cleveland  is 
on  a  sound  and  paying  basis. 

Messrs.  Barkwell  and  Bradley,  dealers  in  common  brick, 
with  offices  in  the  Arcade,  say  that  brick  dealers  have  no 
complaint  for  the  season  just  passed  or  for  next  year’s  pros¬ 
pects.  The  greatest  difficulty,  Mr.  Bradley  declares,  is  that 
of  the  labor  problem.  Several  fine  big  structures  in  this  city 

have  been  held  up  through  labor  strikes,  caused  bj  differ 
ences  between  contractors  and  labor  leaders  in  Atlantic  coast 
cities  The  strike  has  spread  all  over  the  country  and  its 
effect  is  seriously  felt  in  building  operations  in  Cleveland. 
Brickmakers,  being  one  of  the  allied  trades,  is  seriously 
see  that  an  understanding  should  be  had  at  once, 
affected,  for  iron  structural  work  is  practically  at  a  stand¬ 
still  here  and  holding  up  the  brick  work  in  every  instance. 

Between  500,000  and  600,000  building  brick  are  manufac¬ 
tured  daily  in  and  about  Cleveland,  much  of  which  is  used 
right  at  home,  though  goodly  quantities  .are  shipped  to 
neighboring  towns.  The  bulk  of  the  buildings  being  erected 
are  of  the  common  brick,  faced  on  the  street  side  with 
pressed  brick.  A  large  number  of  structures  are  1  e  ng  erected 
here  of  reinforced  concrete  filled  in  with  brick.  Sandbnck 
is  also  being  manufactured  and  used  here  to  some  extent. 
Glazed  brick  is  also  very  popular.  Mike. 


Indiana  Notes. 


Editor  The  Clay -Worker: 


During  the  past  year  the  clay  manufacturers  of  Indiana 
have  enjoyed  the  most  prosperous  year  since  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  steam  into  the  art.  Throughout  the  entire  State  a 
general  prosperous  condition  exists  in  all  branches  of  the 
industry,  with  the  one  exception  of  shale  building  brick, 
which  have  sold  nearly  all  summer  at  a  loss  to  the  manu¬ 
facturer.  Especially  is  this  so  in  the  Indianapolis  market, 
where  last  spring  the  market  opened  sluggish:  added  to 
this  was  the  desire  of  some  manufacturers  to  push  upon 
the  market  great  quantities  of  brick,  at  prices  that  would 
not  cover  the  cost  of  manufacturing,  rather  than  to  curtail 
their  output.  There  seems  to  be  no  misunderstanding 
among  the  five  great  shale  brick  manufacturers  that  now 
compete  in  this  city,  or  if  there  ever  was  one,  it  has  gone 
to  the  four  winds.  It  is  indeed  a  sad  state  of  affairs,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  view  of  the  fact  that  none  of 
these  concerns  are  realizing  any  profit  from  this  marke  , 
that  each  may  forget  their  selfish  motives  long  enough  to 
see  that  an  understanding  should  be  had  at  once. 

Products  from  Indiana  find  a  ready  market  in  the  north¬ 
west  markets;  especially  is  this  so  of  the  vitrified  products 


made  from  shale  and  under  coal  clays.  The  demand  for 

hollow  building  blocks  is  not  nearly  so  strong  as  it  was  a 
year  or  so  ago,  and  plants  that  were  run  the  entire  year 
upon  this  product  are  now  being  converted  mto  face  brick 
and  sewer  pipe  plants. 

Indiana  drain  tile  finds  a  ready  market  and  are  shipped 
into  many  States,  always  giving  the  best  of  satisfaction. 

The  opening  of  the  year  1905  looked  gloomy  to  the 
manufacturers  of  paving  brick,  many  million  of  No.  1  were 
stacked  upon  the  variohs  yards,  with  few  contracts,  but  the 
demand  grew  very  strong  during  the  months  of  June  July 
and  August,  and  at  this  time  it  would  be  most  impossible  to 
buy  five  hundred  thousand  for  immediate  delivery,  this  con¬ 
dition  being  caused  by  an  exceptionally  late  fall.  All  plants 
will  operate  throughout  the  entire  winter. 

The  Southern  Fire  Brick  Co.,  Hillsdale,  Ind.,  is  enjoying 
a  fine  demand  for  their  iron  spot  face  brick.  Much  of  this 
company’s  product  goes  to  Milwaukee. 

The  Chicago  Sewer  Pipe  Works,  of  Brazil,  Ind.,  are  in¬ 
troducing  into  their  improved  plant,  a  waste  heat  system 
which  will  be  operated  in  conjunction  with  the  present 
steam  system.  A  Crawford  &  McCrimmon  fan  will  be  used. 

It  is  said  that  Terre  Haute  is  to  have  a  new  sewer  pipe 
factory,  but  particulars  could  not  be  had. 

The  Weaver  Clay  Co.,  of  Brazil,  has  shipped  most  of 
their  product  to  the  Northwest  this  season— consisting  of 
hollow  building  blocks.  This  plant  is  undergoing  genera 
repairs  and  the  capacity  will  be  increased  one-half.  It  is 


said  that  diey  will  manufacture  sewer  pipe  and  face  brick 
the  coming  season. 

The  Ayer  &  McCarrel  Clay  Co.,  of  Brazil,  is  planning  a 
new  addition  to  their  already  estensive  plant.  The  demand 
for  their  new  vitrified  stiff-mud  face  brick  has  grown  beyond 
all  expectations,  their  present  output  of  50,000  per  day  not 
nearly  supplying  the  demand.  Their  brick  was  placed  upon 
the  market  late  last  August.  The  remarkable  demand  for 
their  brick  is  partly  due  to  the  wonderful  ability  of  Mr. 
Regan,  President  of  this  concern,  to  explain  the  many  advan¬ 
tages  to  be  had  if  you  will  only  buy  his  wares.  He  will 
demonstrate  this  thoroughly  at  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  convention 
at  Philadelphia  Feb.  5  to  17. 

The  Crawford  &  McCrimmon  Co.,  of  Brazil,  sold  twelve 
waste  heat  fans  during  the  month  of  November,  varying  in 
size  from  8  to  16  feet  in  diameter. 

General  conditions  throughout  Indiana  at  this  time  indi¬ 
cates  that  1906  will  be  the  banner  year  in  the  manufac¬ 
turing  of  clay  products.  Hoosier. 


And  in  The  Plant,  Too. 


Editor  The  Clay-Worker: 

I  find  your  magazine  a  great  help  and  I  think  it  should  be 
found  in  the  home  of  every  brickmaker.  Please  find  check 
for  $2.00,  for  subscription  to  The  Clay-Worker.  The  past 
season  has  been  an  exceptionally  busy  and  profitable  one 
for  the  Ottawa  brickmakers.  Every  yard  being  run  to  its 


fullest  capacity  with  less  brick  in  stcok  than  there  was 
this  time  last  year.  Several  Government  buildings  that  are 
under  construction  will  help  the  building  trade  for  some  years 
to  come.  T.  M.  Mulligan. 

Ottawa,  Ont. 


A  Correction. 

Editor  The  Clay-Worker: 

We  notice  an  item  in  your  November  number  under  the 
head  of  “editorial  notes  and  clippings,”  in  which  you  say 
that  the  Denny-Renton  Coal  and  Clay  Company,  of  Seattle, 
are  putting  in  the  first  terra  cotta  factory  in  the  North¬ 
west,  at  Van  Asselt,  Washington. 

As  we  have  been  manufacturing  architectural  terra  cotta 
for  several  years  and  shipping  it  all  through  the  Northwest, 
including  Seattle,  the  article  referred  to  is  rather  misleading. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Spokane,  Wash.  Washington  Brick,  Lime  &  Mfg.  Co. 


Good  Demand  For  Building  Brick. 

Editor  The  Clay- Worker: 

We  are  pleased  to  send  you  our  check  for  $2.00  in  pay¬ 
ment  of  subscription  to  The  Clay-Worker,  to  October,  1906. 
No  new  works  have  been  established  in  this  vicinity  during 
the  past  year,  but  extensive  additions  and  improvements  have 
been  made  at  several  of  the  local  plants.  The  Standard  Brick 
Manufacturing  Company  have  added  an  up-to-date  dry  press 
system  to  their  West  Heights  plant  and  are  operating  two 
Berg  presses.  They  are  equipped  to  make  brick  throughout 
the  winter.  Evansville  is  enjoying,  to  a  large  degree  the 
wave  of  prosperity  that  is  sweeping  over  our  country,  but 
the  extraordinary  demand  for  brick  has  been  promptly  met 
by  the  local  manufacturers.  F.  A.  B.  &.  T.  Co. 

Evansville,  Ind.,  Nov.  7th,  1905. 


Wants  a  Good,  Strong  Brick  Machine. 

Editor  The  Clay-Worker: 

I  want  to  change  my  brick  machine,  as  it  only  works 
with  soft  clay,  and  it  takes  a  long  time  to  dry  the  brick,  and 
besides  they  are  easily  spoiled  when  the  workmen  receive 
them.  It  is  also  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  obtain  clean, 
sharp  edges  under  these  circumstances.  I  need  a  very  strong 
and  reliable  machine,  which  can  produce  10,000  brick  per  day, 
working  with  stiff  clay,  so  that  I  can  get  compact  brick  with 
perfect  edges,  easy  to  dry  in  a  few  days.  I  have  a  twelve 
horse  power  electric  motor  to  run  the  machine.  I  would  be 
very  much  pleased  to  receive  catalogues  of  machinery  and 
price  quotations.  I  read  The  Clay-Worker  with  great  pleas¬ 
ure  and  benifit.  The  American  brick  manufacturers  are 
fortunate  to  have  such  a  splendid  magazine,  I  think.  Thanking 
you  iu  advance  for  your  valuable  assistance,  I  remain, 

Yours  very  truly, 

Giillermo  Rodriguez. 

Guatemala,  Central  America,  Nov.  15th,  1905. 
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Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

ST.  LOUIS  BRICK  AND  BUILDING  NEWS. 


USINESS  HAS  been  fair  for  this  season  of  the 
year  among  the  brick  manufacturers.  They  are 
still  turning  out  many  brick,  although  some 
of  the  plants  are  short  of  clay,  and  have  shut 
down  until  they  can  secure  more  in  the  spring. 

In  consequence  of  the  shutting  down  of  several  of  the 
plants  because  of  the  clay  shortage,  a  number  of  the  brick 
manufacturers,  whose  plants  are  in  operation,  have  ad¬ 
vanced  the  prices  of  brick  from  50  cents  to  $1.00.  Others' 
still  quote  at  the  same  figures  that  have  prevailed  for  the 
past  two  years. 

There  are  a  great  many  big  buildings  contemplated  in  the 
near  future,  operations  on  some  of  them  have  already  com¬ 
menced.  Others  have  reached  that  condition  where  building 
will  begin  as  soon  as  spring  opens. 

Mr.  Anthony  Ittner,  president  of  the  Anthony  Ittner  Brick 
Company,  is  a  strong  advocate  of  the  “open  shop.”  In  talk¬ 
ing  about  the  open  shop  question  at  a  meeting  of  the 
National  Convention  of  the  Citizen’s  Industrial  Association, 
recently  in  St.  Louis,  Mr.  Ittner  made  the  declaration  that 
“so  long  as  the  labor  unions  of  the  United  States  proscribe 
the  nonunion  man,  we  should  proscribe  the  union  worker.” 
This  was  made  after  a  resolution  had  been  offered  and  passed, 
setting  forth  the  principles  of  the  association.  Mr.  Ittner 
was  talking  about  the  open  shop,  and  the  other  articles  of 
agreement,  as  set  forth  in  the  resolution.  He  was  much 
applauded.  The  resolution,  in  part,  was  as  follows: 

“Whereas,  The  principles  of  the  Citizen’s  Industrial  Asso¬ 
ciation,  during  the  past  few  years  have  received  more  and 
more  the  active  support  of  the  intelligent  and  patriotic  public; 
be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Citizens’  Industrial  Association  of 
America,  honors  and  congratulates  the  able  judiciary  of  this 
country,  for  its  interpretation  of  the  law  which,  it  believes, 
will  make  for  permanent  good  to  all  classes  and  conditions 
of  men;  that  it  heartily  appreciates  the  increased  recognition 
of  its  principles  by  the  press  and  public;  and,  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  it  will  endeavor,  in  the  future,  as  in  the 
past,  with  absolute  impartiality  as  between  labor  and  capi¬ 
tal,  to  promote,  protect  and  extend  the  principles,  and  that 
the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  they  shall  become  permanent 
and  fixed;  and  we  hereby  reaffirm  these  principles,  which  are: 

1.  The  open  shop,  demanding  good  faith  and  fair  deal¬ 
ings.  It  discriminates  neither  against  union  nor  nonunion 
labor. 

2.  The  freedom  of  apprentices,  and  the  right  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  to  have  a  trade  and  follow  it. 

3.  The  right  of  private  contract,  with  equal  obligations 
upon  the  employer  and  employe. 

4.  The  right  to  work,  limiting  the  hours  of  labor,  whether 
of  brains  or  hands,  is  a  matter  for  mutual  a  reemrnt,  not  a 
subject  for  arbitrary  legislative  enactment. 

5.  The  enforcement  of  the  law.” 


The  monthly  report  of  the  building  commissioner  s'mws 
that  GGO  building  permits  were  issued  during  November,  1905, 
against  534,  for  the  same  month  in  1904.  The  valuation  for 
November  is  $2,385,537,  against  $1,355,982,  for  the  same  mon:h 


last  year. 

The  report  is  as  follows: 

Brick  buildings. 

1904 

1905 

New  brick — 

Estimated  cost  . 

$1,169,107 

$2,083,135 

Additions,  repairs  and  alterations 
to  brick  buildings — 

Permits  . 

168 

206 

Estimated  cost  . 

121,364 

226,085 

Frame  buildings. 

New  Frame — - 

Permits  . 

241 

270 

Estimated  cost  . 

57.546 

60.087 

Alterations,  repairs  and  additions 

to 

frame  buildings — 

Permits  .  47 

Estimated  cost  .  7,965 

Additions,  repairs  and  alterations1  to 
brick  and  frame  buildings — 

Estimated  cost .  129,329 


84 

16,280 

242,365 


Total  . .  $1,355,962  $2,385,537 

A  company  headed  by  men  from  this.  State,  and  promoted 
by  George  Bayne,  formerly  of  Joplin,  Mo.,  and  Macon,  Mo., 
has  been  organized  at  Tulsa,  Ind.  Ter.,  to  install  a  $200,000 
brick  manufacturing  plant  with  a  capacity  of  200,000  bricks 
a  day. 

Building  operations  at  Alton,  Ill.,  will  practically  be 
suspended  after  the  buildings1  now  in  course  of  construction 
are  completed,  unless  the  union  labor  troubles  are  settled. 

The  Ross-  Keller  Triple  Pressure  Brick  Machine  Co.,  re¬ 
port  a  satisfactory  business  during  the  past  few  weeks. 
Their  clay  and  shale  dry  press  machinery  is  being  extensive¬ 
ly  used. 

The  Fernholtz  Brick  Machinery  Company  has  been  do¬ 
ing  an  excellent  business  recently.  Their  dry  presses  are 
meeting  with  much  favor  with  brick  manufacturers'. 

“The  Press  that  Scott  builds,”  made  by  the  Scott  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company,  is  having  a  large  sale  among  the  brick 
manufacturers.  Business  is  reported  as  excellent  by  Mr. 
Scott,  the  president  of  the  company.  Many  inquiries  are 
being  received  by  the  company  and  several  large  orders 
for  the  “Scott  noiseless  plant”  have  been  booked.  Con¬ 
sidering  that  the  company  is  a  comparatively  new  one,  only 
organized  a  couple,  or  three  years  ago,  their  sales  have 
been  large.  The  brick  manufacturers  who  use  the  presses 
speak  very  highly  of  them. 

The  Illinois  Supply  and  Construction  Company,  report 
an  exce’lent  business.  Many  sales  have  been  made  of  their 
Grath  Special  Brick  Presses,  and  numerous  inquiries  have 
been  received. 

The  Williams  Patent  Crusher  and  Pulverizer  Company 
is  having  a  most  satisfactory  business.  The  Crusher  manu¬ 
factured  by  the  company  is  one  of  great  merit,  and  is  much 
used  by  brick  manufacturers. 

Since  the  increased  capitalization  of  the  McNeil  Pressed 
Brick  Company,  whose  plant  is  at  Newburn,  Ill.,  a  short  time 
ago,  the  business  of  the  company  has  grown  rapidly.  The 
brick  manufactured  by  the  company  are  meeting  with  a 
ready  sale.  A.  Saint. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

PHILADELPHIA  BRICK  YARDS. 


THE  PLANT  of  Byrne  &  Bros,  is  located  at  27th  and 
Somerset  streets.  Mr.  Byrne  has  been  in  the  brick 
business  from  boyhood,  and  there  is  nothing  about  it 
which  he  does  not  know.  He  has  occupied  his  present  site 
for  four  years,  erecting  a  twenty-thousand  dollar  plant,  and 
of  course,  not  losing  any  money. 

They  turn  out  ten  million  or  more  building  bricks  per  year 
with  their  Martin  machine.  There  are  seven  kilns,  and  stack¬ 
ing  the  bricks  34  high  the  capacity  of  each  is  150,000 
They  make  red  brick — hard,  salmon  and  stretcher,  and  have 
just  completed  some  large  operations,  one  for  three  hun¬ 
dred  houses,  another  for  the  Lehigh  Construction  Co.,  re¬ 
quiring  4,000,000  brick.  J.  Bromley’s  mill,  a  fine  and  credi¬ 
table  structure;  two-story  houses  for  Stevenson  and  a  German 
singing  hall  for  Atchinson,  taking  450,000  bricks. 

DAUGHTERS  OF  PETER  BYRNE  IN  CHAEG  OF  P:  ANT. 

Taking  our  way  to  22nd  and  Cambria,  we  found  a  unique 
situation  in  the  yard  of  Peter  Byrne  &  Son.  Both  members 
of  the  firm  are  deceased,  and  the  three  daughters  of  Peter 
Byrne  are  continuing  the  brick  manufacturing  business, 
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Here  is  a  sample  of  tenacious  courage  and  energy.  They 
are  fortunate  in  possessing  a  good  and  thorough  foreman, 
who  looks  well  after  their  interests,  and  the  firm  continues 
under  its  old  name  of  Peter  Byrne  &  Son. 

This  is  a  hand  yard,  turning  out  3,000,000  bricks  per  year. 
Stacking  the  bricks  34  to  36  high,  the  three  kilns  have  a 
capacity  of  140,000  each.  They  have  just  finished  two  opera¬ 
tions  one  for  Thompson  &  White,  of  two  three-story  houses 
—another  for  ninety-eight  two-story  houses.  With  the  hope 
expresed  that  they  might  become  better  acquainted  with 
such  an  interesting  journal  as  The  Clay-Worker,  we  parted 
company,  and  the  correspondent  posted  up  to  the  plant  ot 

C.  1).  LAND,  BRICK  MANUFACTURER. 

Their  yard  is  situated  at  29th  and  Somers  Road,  ha\  ing 
removed  from  29th  and  Lehigh  Ave.,  to  make  way  for  build¬ 
ing  operations  now  in  evidence. 

The  yard  is  a  hand  yard,  turning  out  1,000,000  bricks  per 
year,  having  two  kilns,  stacked  38  high,  with  a  capacity  of 

170,000  each. 

The  building  operation  at  29th  and  Lehigh  is  occupying 

their  attention  just  at  present-two  and m^tTloch 
fifty-two  in  number.  E-  Dockington. 


Written  for  The  Clay-Worker. 

KANSAS  CITY  BRICK  AND  BUILDING  NEWS. 


OVEMBER,  as  a  rule,  is  not  considered  a 
very  favorable  month  for  building  opera¬ 
tions,  and  there  is  generally  a  lull  in  that 
line  of  pursuits,  but  the  past  month  has 
lu  proved  to  be  an  exception  to  this  general 

rule '  in  this  "city,  according  to  the  records  in  the  office  of 
the  Superintendent  of  Building.  In  comparison  with  the 
month  of  November,  1904,  the  cost  of  permits  issued  for 
November,  1905,  showed'  an  increase  of  $88,165  in  value, 
and  there  was  a  permit  for  a  freight  house  issued  on  the 
last  day  of  the  month,  but  too  late  to  go  in  with  these  figures, 
for  $207,000,  which  throws  the  increase  away  ahead.  Iheie 
was  330  permits  issued  during  the  month,  as  compared  with 
333  the  same  month  last  year,  the  value  being  $773,990,  as 
compared  with  $685,825  last  year,  and  of  these  permits,  34 
were  for  brick  buildings,  of  a  value  of  $278,900. 

Sewer  constructions  have  just  been  let,  vhicli  amount 
to  $305,964,  the  Parker-Washington  Company,  getting  one 
for  $120,477,  and  W.  C.  Mullins  landing  one  for  $154,708. 
Work  is  expected  to  start  soon  on  all  this  sewer  work,  and 
this,  taken  with  the  fact  that  the  streets  are  already  torn 
all  up  by  the  company  which  is  putting  in  pipes  for  handling 
steam  heat  in  the  city,  and  that  the  refrigerating  company 
will  soon  begin  to  pipe  the  streets  for  furnishing  cold  air 
to  the  business  districts,  makes  it  apparent  there  will  be 
much  work  for  the  common  laborer  for  some  time  to  come. 

There  has  been  very  little  doing  among  the  brick  plants 
of  late,  owing  to  the  fact  that  none  of  the  managers  know 
whether  they  will  be  in  the  business  next  month.  There 
is  a  pretty  general  feeling  that  the  attempt  to  organize 
a  big  company  to  absorb  all  the  plants  in  this  section  will 
be  carried  through  by  the  first  of  the  year,  and  if  that  is 
the  case,  it  is  very  likely  a  good  many  of  the  smaller  plants 
will  be  closed  down  and  the  larger  ones  will  increase  their 
capacity.  If  the  combination  is  not  formed,  there  will  be 
a  good  deal  of  remodeling  and  improving  of  the  various 
plants  right  after  the  first  of  the  year.  It  is  said  in  some 
quarters  that  those  engaged  in  forming  the  combination 
have  too  much  work  to  do  before  the  first  of  the  year,  and 
will  be  needing  an  extension  of  options,  but  this  will  be  hard 
to  get,  as  a  good  many  of  the  owners  of  plants  are  already  be¬ 
coming  restless  on  account  of  having  their  property  tied  up  by 
this  option,  and  not  able  to  make  the  improvements  needed 
without  taking  the  chance  of  just  giving  away  the  cost  o 
the  improvements.  If  an  extension  of  the  option  is  secured, 
it  is  pretty  certain  there  will  have  to  be  a  clause,  giving 


each  plant  the  right  to  make  necessary  improvements,  and 
the  money  so  spent  to  be  refunded  at  the  time  the  transfer 
is  made,  or  added  to  the  price  of  the  plant. 

The  paving  brick  people  of  this  part  of  the  country  have 
been  making  good  use  of  the  pamphlets  recently  published 
which  gives  a  description  of  the  failure  of  the  Bitulithic  pa\  e- 
ment  of  St.  Louis.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  they  do  not  need 
to  do  much  talking  against  that  class  of  pavement,  if  they 
can  get  a  careful  reading  of  the  pamphlet,  and  a  look  at  the 
convincing  pictures. 

The  Pittsburg  Brick  Company  reports  having  just  com¬ 
pleted  a  contract  in  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  for  about  1,000,000 
of  their  noiseless  represses  paving  blocks,  and  that  the 
street  is  a  beauty,  and  the  city  much  pleased  with  the 
material  used. 

The  E  J  Gump  Pressed  Brick  Company,  has  sold  its 
plant  near  this  city  to  Chas.  F.  Warner,  who  will  begin 
operating  the  plant  in  the  spring.  Mr.  Gump  has  never 
been  able  to  give  the  brick  business  much  of  his  atten¬ 
tion  having  another  line  of  business  which  requires  all  ° 
his  attention,  and  for  that  reason,  the  plant  has  been  foi 
sale  for,  a  considerable  time. 

There  is  a  tremendous  demand  for  paving  brick  in  all 
parts  of  the  surrounding  territory,  and  there  seems  to  be 
no  question  about  getting  the  business,  all  that  is  lacking 
is  capacity  to  turn  out  the  brick  needed,  by  the  companies 
who  have  gained  a  reputation  for  the  quality  of  their  brie  . 
The  regular  brick  is  not  in  nearly  as  good  demand  as  the 
regular  paving  blocks,  now,  however,  as  the  blocks  nave 
several  pretty  good  talking  points,  one  being  less  noise 
after  the  street  is  worn  some. 

The  Lyle  Rock  Company  has  just  placed  a  four-mold  dry 
press  in  their  brick  plant  in  this  city,  of  the  Ross-Kellei 
make. 

News  comes  to  this  city  of  the  death  of  Henry  H.  Keller, 
president  and  manager  of  the  Choctaw  Pressed  Brick  Com¬ 
pany  of  South  McAlister,  I.  T.  He  was  an  ex-mayor  of  that 
city,  inventor  of  the  brick  machines  they  used,  and  a  well 
known  man  in  that  section  o^  the  country. 

The  Lawrence  Brick  Company,  of  Lawrence,  Kas.,  is 
figuring  on  putting  in  the  necessary  machinery  to  make  the 
side  cut  repressed  vitrified  paving  brick.  They  already  have 
the  machinery  for  making  the  end  cut  paving  brick. 

K.  A.  W. 


HAPPY  DESPITE  A  BAD  FIRE. 


The  National  Dry  Kiln  Company,  Indianapolis,  report  a 
very  satisfactory  year.  “Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  we 
recently  indulged  in  the  luxury  of  a  fire  at  the  factory,” 
said  Mr.  Edward  Gerard,  the  manager,  “We  are  busy  and 
happy,  as  it  is  the  lot  of  the  average  mortal  to  be.  The  fire 
was  not  as  bad  as  it  might  have  been.  It  only  licked  up  part 
of  the  plant,  so  we  have  been  able  to  take  care  of  our  cus¬ 
tomers  with  but  little  delay.  We  are  now  fixed  up  again  as 
good  as  new,  and  are  glad  to  say  we  are  comfortably  busy, 
with  good  prospects  for  a  continuation  of  that  satisfactoiy 
condition.”  _ 

VALUABLE  POINTERS  FOR  DELEGATES  TO  THE  NA¬ 
TIONAL  CONVENTION. 


Those  who  contemplate  attending  the  N.  B.  M.  A.  con¬ 
vention  at  Philadelphia  will  find  some  interesting  reading 
on  pages  610  and  611  of  this  issue.  Stop-over  privileges 
have  been  arranged  for  at  Washington  and  Baltimore.  Dele¬ 
gates  should  note  that  tickets  can  be  purchased  on  certifi¬ 
cate  plan  as  early  as  February  1st,  and  it  is  suggested 
that  those  from  the  West  and  South  who  can  do  so  may 
find  it  advantageous  to  start  early  enough  to  make  these 
stops  on  the  way  to  the  convention.  Then  if  from  any  cause 
they  have  to  hurry  home  after  the  convention  they  can  pro¬ 
cure  through  trains  home  direct  from  New  York,  if  they 
make  the  side  trip  to  that  city,  as  special  arrangements  will 
be  made  for  the  sale  of  return  tickets  on  certificates  at 
the  Chestnut  Street  station  of  the  B.  &  O.  R.  R.  Additional 
information,  time-tables  and  sleeper  reservations  may  be  had 
for  the  asking  from  any  agent  of  these  lines. 
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CURRENT  COMMENT. 


A  Merry  Christmas  and  a  Happy  New  Year  to  all. 

*  *  * 

A  great  success  is  frequently  made  up  from  small  details. 

*  *  * 

Attendance  at  the  brickmakers  meeting  'means  a  pleasure 
trip,  and  besides  pays  good  business  returns. 

*  *  * 

If  it  costs  a  million  dollars  to  get  a  difference  of  expert 
opinion,  what  will  it  cost  to  complete  the  Panama  Canal? 

*  *  * 

When  troubles  come,  a  kind  word  will  frequently  accom¬ 
plish  more  than  a  blow,  and  its  generally  much  easier  and 
safer  to  give. 

*  *  * 

You  can’t  stay  at  home  and  see  as  much  benefit  in  associa¬ 
tion  work  with  a  telescope  as  you  can  by  being  on  the  ground 
when  the  meeting  is  in  session. 

*  *  * 

One  of  the  first  New  Year  resolutions  every  brick  manu¬ 
facturer  should  make,  and  not  break,  is  to  be  in  attendance 
at  the  annual  meeting  at  Philadelphia. 

*  *  * 

Market  conditions  in  the  structural  lumber  world  continue 
upward  and  bid  fair  to  add  materially  to  the  demand  for 
brick  for  building  purposes  during  the  new  year. 

*  *  * 

In  an  editorial  boost  of  it’s  home  city,  the  Builder,  of  St. 
Louis,  says  there  should  be  no  room  for  knockers,  and  then  on 
the  very  next  page  it  aims  quite  a  long  series  of  knocks  at 
one  of  the  great  industries  of  the  place,  the  pressed  brick 
manufacturers.  Verily,  verily,  brother,  we  say  to  thee,  go 
forth  seeing  with  the  eye  of  kindness,  seek  out  the  jewel  of 


consistency,  and  when  once  found  have  it  put  in  a  setting  of 
peace  and  goodwill,  and  perchance  it  will  bring  you  more  of 
the  pleasures  and  profits  of  the  world. 

*  sfc  * 

The  passing  year  has  been  most  prosperous,  yet  ’tis 
our  wish  that  1906  may  bring  to  our  readers  a  still  larger 
measure  of  the  good  things  of  life,  and  we  pledge  our  best 
efforts  to  that  end. 

*  *  * 

Investigation  may  be  just  a  fad,  but  some  of  the  things  that 
are  being  unearthed  in  the  business  and  political  world  are 
enough  to  make  us  wonder  if  we’ve  been  asleep  all  this 
time  and  are  just  now  waking  up. 

*  *  * 

From  current  reports,  labor  troubles  may  begin  to  cloud 
the  industrial  sky  about  the  first  of  the  year,  but  here’s 
hoping  that  Santa  Claus  will  bring  enough  peace  and  good 
will  to  dispel  them  all  before  damage  is  done. 

*  *  * 

It’s  not  the  bookkeeper’s  fault,  of  course,  but  just  the 
same,  the  one  that  shows  a  poor  balance  on  the  right  side  of 
the  ledger  at  the  end  of  the  year  is  seldom  paid  his  salary 
as  cheerfully  as  the  man  who  shows  up  a  better  balance  than 
was  expected. 

*  *  * 

The  Russians  are  establishing  a  reputation  for  fighting 
among  themselves  with  the  same  disastrous  results  that 
attended  their  battles  with  the  Japs,  and  in  the  light  of  present 
events,  it  seems  almost  a  pity  that  the  late  war  was  not 
continued  till  the  Russian  empire  became  thoroughly  Ja¬ 
panned. 

*  *  * 

A  newspaper  item  states  that  a  freight  rate  of  $1  per  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  has  been  made  on  oranges  from  California  to 
London,  and  that  this  rate  is  25  cents  below  that  charged  to 
New  York.  Evidently  the  railroads  do  know  more  about  how 
to  make  rates  than  as  straight  forward  a  man  as  Uncle  Sam 
is  supposed  to  be  can  presume  to  know,  so  its  no  wonder  they 
still  want  to  retain  the  ratemaking  power. 

*  *  * 

“The  American  citizen  is  more  tolerant  of  public 
nuisances  than  any  other  civilized  being,”  says  the  Engineer¬ 
ing  News.  “We  endure  the  tin  horn,  the  factory  whistle,  the 
push  cart,  the  builders  dirt  pile,  the  advertising  sign,  or  at 
least  we  feel  that  there  is  no  way  of  stopping  them,  etc.  etc.” 
Yes,  brother,  and  you  might  have  added  to  this  that  the 
public  endures  too  much  expensive  experimenting  in  asphalt 
paving  when  they  could  just  as  well  have  good  brick  paving 
to  start  with  and  save  money  in  the  end. 

THE  CLOSE  OF  A  PROSPEROUS  YEAR. 


With  this  issue  we  close  our  forty-fourth  volume,  and 
now  with  no  little  satisfaction,  look  back  over  twenty- 
two  years  of  usefulness  to  the  clay  industries.  From  a 
small  beginning  in  January,  1884,  The  Clay-Wobkeb  has 
grown  steadily  year  by  year,  every  volume  showing  some 
material  improvement  until  now  we  can  say  without  boast¬ 
ing,  that  the  influence  of  our  work  has  been  felt  by,  and 
proven  helpful  to  not  only  the  clayworkers  of  America,  but 
also  to  the  clayworkers  of  every  civilized  nation.  Though 
our  labors  in  this  field  represent,  almost,  the  years  of  an 
average  life  time,  we  feel  that  with  our  experience  and 
understanding  our  work  is  only  just  begun,  though  well 
begun,  for  we  have  striven  earnestly  and  untiringly  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  best  interests  of  our  readers  in  every  rational 
way.  Nevertheless,  our  work  now  seems  greater  in  prospect 
than  in  retrospect.  Our  face  is  to  the  future,  and  not  to 
the  past,  and  the  success  of  the  years  gone  by  gives  assur¬ 
ance  of  still  better  effort  in  those  to  come.  The  annual  in¬ 
dex  in  this  volume  tells  graphically  how  thoroughly  we  have 
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covered  the  field  during  1905.  We  promise  to  strive  for 
even  better  and  larger  results  in  1906,  and  with  the  hope 
strong  within  us  for  still  greater  usefulness,  we  bid  our  read¬ 
ers,  the  whole  clay  world,  the  compliments  of  the  season. 


OUR  HERITAGE  FROM  SANTA  CLAUS. 


No  matter  what  our  trials  and  tribulations  may  have  been 
during  the  year,  nor  how  cynical  or  pessimistic  we  may  have 
become  at  thimes,  when  the  day  draws  near  for  the  annual 
visit  of  Santa  Claus,  we  all  straightway,  and  with  one  accord, 
begin  to  entertain  a  better  feeling  toward  the  world  in  gen¬ 
eral,  and  toward  our  fellow  men  in  particular.  This  in  part 
is  our  heritage  from  Santa  Claus,  and  before  attempting  to 
analyze  or  measure  the  value  of  this  heritage,  it  would  be 
interesting  to  turn  for  awhile  to  a  review  of  the  origin  of  the 
Christmas  festival.  According  to  the  authority  of  our  ency¬ 
clopedia,  the  Romans  and  other  nations  had  during  the  pa¬ 
gan  days  a  mid-winter  festival  season.  This  festival  among 
the  Romans  was  called  Saturnalia,  and  among  the  Northern 
people  of  Teutons,  it  was  called  Yule.  These  festivals  were 
given  at  what  was  called  the  turning  of  winter,  when  the 
days  began  to  grow  longer  in  the  Northern  half  of  the  world, 
and  the  sun  started  in  for  its  annual  conquest  over  the  cold 
earth,  making  the  ground  to  give  forth  its  various  crops.  As 
symbols  to  signify  their  faith  in  the  power  of  the  sun  to 
clothe  the  earth  again  in  green  and  hang  the  trees  with  fruit 
our  heathen  forefathers  used  to  decorate  with  greenery,  a 
practice  which  the  celebration  of  Christmas  has  retained 
through  all  the  changes  of  time.  In  other  words,  our 
modern  Christmas  trees  and  other  evergreen  decorations 
have  only  changed  a  little  in  form,  while  the  spirit  of  the 
festival  season  of  which  they  are  emblems,  has  changed 
entirely.  And,  yet  while  we  say  the  spirit  has  changed  en¬ 
tirely,  -we  might  fitly  retain  along  with  our  evergreens  the 
remembrance  of  the  fact  that  they  stood  for  faith  in  the  sum 
which  was  at  that  time  the  greatest  power  they  could  concieve 
of,  and  faith  in  a  greater  power  is  an  important  element  in 
our  life  to-day.  The  giving  of  presents  and  the  burning  of 
candles  characterized  the  Roman  celebrations  in  the  early 
days,  while  in  the  Northern  country  the  lighting  of  a  huge 
log  in  the  houses  of  the  great,  with  appropriate  ceremony, 
was  a  feature.  With  the  coming  of  the  doctrine  of  Christi¬ 
anity,  the  church  people  finding  this  festival  practice  deeply 
intrenched  in  popular  esteem,  wisely  adopted  it  as  a  fit¬ 
ting  time  for  the  annual  occasion  to  celebrate  the  birth 
of  Christ  and  greatly  altered  and  molded  sentiment  along  the 
new  line  of  thought.  The  exact  course  of  the  change  is  a 
little  difficult  to  trace  but  the  setting  of  the  exact  day  for 
Christmas  as  December  25th  seems  to  have  been  done  as 
early  as  the  latter  part  of  the  Fourth  Century.  During  var¬ 
ious  stages  of  development  of  changes  in  sentiment  and 
practice  there  have  been  many  interesting  mixtures  of  Pagan 
and  Christian  elements  entering  into  the  celebration  of 
Christmas.  In  England,  there  was  the  Lord  of  Missrule,  in 
Scotland,  the  Abbott  Unreason,  appointed  to  superintend  and 
concoct  the  Christmas  revels.  The  sport  was  boisterous  and 
extended  through  All-Hallow  eve,  November  1st,  to  Candle¬ 
mas,  February  2nd.  The  favorite  dish  for  breakfast  and 
supper  was  a  boars  head  with  an  apple  stuck  in  its  mouth, 
and  there  were  plum  puddings  and  mince  pies.  In  Germany 
and  France,  and  some  other  countries  during  the  middle  ages 
there  were  sacred  plays  at  Christmas  in  which  the  scenes 
attendant  upon  the  birth  of  Chirst  were  enacted,  and  thus 
from  time  to  time  various  changes  were  wrought  in  practice, 
but  through  it  all  the  element  of  good  has  prevailed  and  grown 
until  to-day  we  have  as  a  heritage  from  Santa  Claus  an  all 
pervading  spirit  of  peace  and  good  will.  And,  now,  while 
we  all  realize  the  value  of  this  heritage,  we  sometimes  fall  to 
take  that  realization  home  and  make  proper  use  of  it.  We 
know  aside  entirely  from  the  orthodox  teachings  of  Chris¬ 


tianity  that  there  is  a  practical  value  to  peace  and  good  will, 
and  we  are  beginning  to  realize  in  some  measure  the  import¬ 
ance  of  proper  consideration  for  others.  In  lAe  work  of  doing 
for  others  during  the  Christmas  season  there  probably  ap¬ 
pears  to  many  of  us  the  conviction  that  the  quickest  and 
surest  way  to  feel  good  ourselves  is  through  doing  good 
to  others.  From  this  we  may  deduce  by  a  little  reasoning 
that  the  measure  of  good  we  may  get  out  of  this  Christmas 
sentiment  depends  mainly  upon  ourselves  and  the  use  we 
make  out  of  it.  The  first  opportunities  at  hand  for  good  are 
at  home,  yet  the  work  should  not  stop  there,  but  carried  into 
the  industries  for  the  propagation  of  peace  and  good  will 
among  employers  and  employes.  Then  a  step  further,  by  the 
heads  of  competitive  industries  showing  proper  consideration 
for  each  other,  and  thence  onward  out  into  the  world  at  large, 
and  everywhere  we  will  find  that  there  is  practical  as  well 
as  spiritual  substance  in  our  inheritance  from  Santa  Claus 
which  is  limited  only  by  our  ability  and  in  inclination  to  make 
use  of  it.  May  you  all  make  good  and  abundant  use  of 
this  heritage  of  Santa  Claus,  and  enjoy  a  larger  measure 
than  ever  before  of  the  good  things  of  the  world  during  the 
New  Year. 


THE  RELATIVE  COST  OF  BRICK  AND  FRAME  STRUC¬ 
TURES. 


On  the  subject  of  comparative  cost  of  erecting  the  walls 
of  dwellings  out  of  brick  and  out  of  lumber,  the  writer 
recently  had  quite  an  extended  talk  with  a  builder  who  was 
then  engaged  in  erecting  a  brick  building  and  who  was 
asked  the  direct  question  of  what  the  material  for  the  brick 
walls  cost  as  compared  to  the  material  for  making  the  same 
walls  out  of  lumber.  The  builder  said  he  had  figured  it  out 
very  carefully  before  deciding  what  material  he  would  use 
and  his  figures  showed  that  the  cost  for  lumber  to  frame 
his  walls,  sheathing,  covering  of  building  paper,  and  weather 
boarding  outside  and  lath  on  the  inside,  footed  up  more  than 
it  would  cost  for  brick  to  build  the  same  walls.  That,  he 
said,  was  the  deciding  factor  in  favor  of  his  building  with 
brick.  After  the  walls  were  erected,  however,  he  found  it 
cost  more  to  put  up  the  walls  than  it  would  to  have  em¬ 
ployed  carpenters  and  erected  frame  walls,  the  difference  in 
the  cost  of  doing  the  work  wiping  out  the  saving  in  the  cost 
of  material  by  using  brick.  In  other  words,  the  cost  of  the 
walls  were  practically  the  same  whether  brick  or  lumber  was 
used,  but  the  cost  of  the  material  was  less  for  brick,  and 
more  for  the  work.  This  brings  us  to  the  subject  of  one  of 
the  handicaps,  and  practically  the  only  one  to  a  more  rapid 
extension  of  the  use  of  brick  in  the  ei  ection  of  dwellings 
of  moderate  cost,  and  that  is,  the  expense  of  laying  the  brick 
in  the  walls.  On  this  subject  Mr.  0.  W.  Dunlap,  Bloom¬ 
ington,  Ill.,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  forwarding  an 
able  editorial  from  the  Pantagraph  on  this  subject,  says: 
“What  is  the  use  of  manufacturing  more  brick  when  there  are 
not  enough  bricklayers  to  lay  up  what  is  already  made? 
At  the  present  rate  of  apprentices  who  are  learning  the  brick¬ 
layers  trade,  it  will  be  but  a  few  years  until  a  journeyman 
brick-layer  will  be  a  curiosity.  It  might  be  well  for  the 
National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association  to  take  up  the 
question  of  a  Bricklayer’s  School  so  that  oui  laborers  will 
not  be  hampered  entirely  by  a  few  dictators  from  the  National 
Bricklayer’s  Union.”  The  N.  B.  M.  A.  already  has  this  sub¬ 
ject  of  a  training  school  for  bricklayers  up  before  it  and  has 
been  diligently  seeking  information  and  light  from  various 
sources  with  a  view  to  developing  the  most  practicable 
methods  of  insuring  a  sufficient  supply  of  competent  brick¬ 
layers  and  reduce  as  much  as  possible  the  cost  of  laying 
brick  in  the  wall,  which,  as  is  well  known,  is  entirely  too 
high  as  compared  to  the  cost  and  returns  received  for  manu¬ 
facturing  brick.  Its  a  big  job  to  tackle,  but  if  every  member 
of  the  Assocation  will  lend  his  counsel  and  help  wherever 
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needed,  it  is  only  a  matter  of  time  when  the  problem  will 
be  solved  and  the  brick  manufacturing  trade  at  large  will 
reap  some  benefits  therefrom. 

SAY  NOT  GOOD-BYE,  BUT  AU  REVOIR. 


Enclosed,  friend  Randall, 

Find  the  two, 

Which  for  twelve  long  months 
Has  been  due. 

For  being  slow,  I’ll  not  repent, 

Since  you,  the  two  have  not  yet  spent. 
Besides  my  debt,  I  plainly  see, 

Has  made  you  offtimes  think  of  me. 

You  reminding  me  the  “bill  is  due,” 

Has  made  me  offtimes  think  of  you. 


But  here’s  a  trick  that  breaks  my  heart, 

Me  and  a  good  friend,  now  must  part. 

Your  lovely  journal  will  be  missed, 

Yet  you  must  scratch  me  off  your  list.  D.  O.  Loy. 


THE  OLD  HEARTHSTONE. 


The  magic  of  a  spreading  hearth, 

Where  friends  could  gather  ’round  ! 
Where  rosy  warmth,  and  cheery  words 
And  wholesome  fun  were  found  ; 
Where  real  logs  of  real  wood' 

Made  real  embers  glow  ; 

Where  real  happiness  was  there 
For  every  one  to  know. 
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A  corner  for  the  grandma,  with 
Her  knitting  and  her  cap  ; 

A  bright  place  for  the  mother,  with 
Her  baby  on  her  lap. 

And  grandpa,  with  his  book  and  pipe, 
And  sister  with  her  beau, 

And  brother  with  his  tight  new  boots. 

All  ’round  the  hearthstone’s  glow. 


-  And  there  was  room  for  Santa  Claus 
To  come  and  go  with  ease, 
And  bring  as  big  a  pack  of  things 
As  ever  he  might  please. 

While  reindeer  waited  on  the  roof 
Until  the  stockings  grew 
All  fat  and  knotty  with  the  gifts 
So  wonderful  and  new. 


Index  to  Advertisements  on  Front  Inside  Cover  Page. 


THE  CONTINUOUS  KILN  is  rapidly  coming  into 
use  in  America.  It  is  my  aim  to  lead  in  this  move - 
ment.  I  have  plans  of  five  different  forms  of  Con¬ 
tinuous  KHns  for  burning  all  kinds  of  brick  with  all 
kinds  of  fuel. 

W.  D.  RICHARDSON, 
Consulting  Engineer  to  the  Brick  Industry. 
See  page  626. 


The  old  wide-throated  chimney  then, 

Just  passed  him  to  the  top, 
Without  a  speck  of  soot  or  grime — 
Without  a  single  stop  ! 

Oh,  wasn’t  that  a  happy  time, 

When  things  were  large  and  true ! 
They  fitted  into  song  and  rhyme 

And  all  big  things  that  grew. 


WANTED,  FOR  SALE,  ETC. 

FOR  SALE — 2 -mold  dry  press,  slightly 
used ;  4-mold  dry  press,  fine  condition ; 
9-foot  dry  pan,  new;  14x36  Corliss  engine, 
rebuilt.  Immediate  delivery.  Cheap.  Ad¬ 
dress,  31  East  18th  Ave., 

llld  Denver,  Colo. 


But  what  know  we  of  this  small  day, 

About  this  wide  good  thing ! 

We  have  no  happy  sacred  shrine, 

To  which  we  gladly  bring 
Our  children  and  our  neighbors,  and 
Our  stranger  and  our  guest, 

That  they  may  be  warmed  and  heartened,  and 
Be  comforted  and  blest. 

And1  what  a  barren  childhood  is 
The  one  that  never  knew 
The  fascinating  pastime — that 
Seemed  really  so  true — 

Of  finding  faces  in  the  coals, 

And  seeing  pictures,  there — 

Prophetic  golden  visions  of 

A  life  all  bright  and  fair  ! 

Our  miserable  substitutes — - 

LaTrobes  and  gas  log  frauds, 

Our  dinky  radiators,  too,  , 

Those  crimped  and  gilded  gauds, 

And  all  the  pesky  tribe  of  them — • 

Contemptible  and  small, 

Proclaim  us  as  degenerate, 

And  shame  us  for  our  fall. 

Our  air  is  stale,  and  canned  up  with 
Our  gods  of  brie  a-brac, 

While  of  the  wide-mouthed  fireplace 
There  isn’t  left  a  crack. 

And  so  our  lives  are  little, 

And  our  aims  are  small  and  cheap. 

The  aching  pity  of  it  all 

Must  make  the  angels  weep! 

Our  very  prayers  cannot  ascend 

But  through  an  open  space. 

We  need  this  avenue  to  God — 

Up  through  the  fireplace. 

Ah,  friends,  the  soul  is  closeted, 

’Tis  growing  cramped  and  lone  ! 

Let’s  throne  it  in  a  larger  life, 

Around  a  wide  hearthstone. 

Margaret  Andrews  Oldham. 


FOR  SALE — A  well  equipped  yard ;  good 
market ;  good  prices ;  good  clay.  Direct 
waterway  to  the  Gulf.  Will  sell,  lease  or 
take  interest.  Address,  BRICK, 

12  tf  dm  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE — Hercules  soft  clay  brick  ma¬ 
chine,  40,000  capacity.  Never  been  used 
and  real  bargain.  Address,  CLAY, 

12  1  c  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE — Something  new ;  crushers  that 
will  pulverize  fine  as  sand  all  the  stone 
in  any  tile  or  tough  clay,  no  matter  how 
wet,  without  clogging. 

THE  KENNEDY  MFG.  CO., 

12  1  dm  309  West  8th  St.,  Erie,  Pa. 


WANTED — Situation  by  a  first-class  engi¬ 
neer  in  a  large  and  modern  clayworking 
plant.  Am  a  strictly  high  grade  mechanic, 
with  over  15  years’  experience  in  brick  and 
sewer  pipe  plants.  Strictly  sober  and  can 
give  good  references.  Address, 

ST.  LOUIS, 

12  1  dm  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE — One  125-h.-p.  automatic,  heavy 
duty,  side  crank  Russell  engine ;  one 
Hoppes  exhaust  heater,  48x96  inches;  also 
heavy  counter  shaft  with  floor  stands  and 
pulleys.  Address, 

THE  WALLACE  MACHINE  &  FOUNDRY 
12  3  cm  CO.,  Lafayette,  Indiana. 


WANTED — Second-hand  hand  press,  in 
good  condition.  Address, 

SHAWMUT  PAV.  BRICK  WKS., 

12  1  d  Shawmut,  Pa.  - 


For  Sale,  Wanted,  Etc.,  Ads  Continued  on 
Pages  608,  609,  612  and  613. 


THE: 
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We  take  pleasure  in  introducing  our  latest  success,  known 
as  “THE  RAYMOND  ‘555’  BRICK  MACHINE.” 


Capacity  25,000  to  35,000  Brick  Every  Ten  Hours. 


Built  upon  lines  of  the  most  modern  engineering  practice. 

Absolutely  rigid  from  the  foundation  up. 

Note  the  steel  skids  on  which  it  rests,  extended  to  take  in  the  out-board  bearing, 

making  it  self-contained.  .  .  .  t  . 

Note  the  solid  box  frame  for  the  gearing,  which  holds  it  in  absolute  alignment. 

Our  Rotary  Automatic,  or  either  of  our  Hand  Cutters,  can  be  used  in  connection 

with  this  machine.  ^  1  . 

Adaptable  to  hollow  ware  and  tile.  Send  for  catalog. 


NEW  YORK 
Room  40 

39.4I  Cortlandt  St. 


OFFICES 


BOSTON 
Room  305 
John  Hancock  Bldg. 


PITTSBURGH 
Room  1425 
Park  Bldg. 


BIRMINGHAM 
Room  929 

First  National  Bank  Bldg. 


KANSAS  CITY 
Room  325 
Bryant  Bldg. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
Room  233 
Mills  Bldg. 


The  C.W.  RAYMOND  COMPANY, 

DAYTON,  OHIO,  l.  S.  A. 
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The  Fairfield  Brick  and  Tile  Company  has  recently  been 
organized  at  Fairfield,  Iowa. 


The  Dennis  Brick  Company,  Newington,  Conn.,  has  filed 
articles  of  incorporation.  Joseph,  Eliza  and  John  E.  Dennis 
are  the  incorporators. 

Messrs.  Geo.  Frid  Company,  Hamilton,  Ontario,  are  in¬ 
stalling  a  Martin  equipment,  including  dryer  and  automatic 
delivery  for  handling  their  soft  mud  brick. 

The  Weaver  Brick  Co.’s  plant  at  Utica,  N.  Y.,  was  slightly 
damaged  by  fire  recently  which  started  in  the  boiler  room. 
The  flames  were  extinguished  by  the  workmen  themselves. 

W.  T.  Puckett  has  bought  the  interest  of  I.  N.  Brown  and 
A.  W.  Lilly,  of  the  Cartersville  Brick  Co.,  Cartersville,  Ga., 
and  the  plant  which  has  been  idle  some  time  will  resume 
operations  immediately. 

The  name  of  the  Willard  Brick  Company,  Chattanooga, 
Tenn.,  has  been  changed  to  the  Mission  Ridge  Brick  Com¬ 
pany.  The  plant  of  the  company  is  at  Mission  Ridge,  while 
the  office  is  in  Chattanooga. 

A.  J.  Peltier  has  sold  his  interest  in  the  Peltier  Ryman 
Brick  Company,  at  Aitkin,  Minn.,  to  Mr.  Ryman,  and  will 
go  into  business  for  himself  as  soon  ais  he  finds  a  suitable 
location  for  a  clayworking  plant. 

The  Roeske  Brick  Company’s  plant  at  Michigan  City,  Ind., 
has  been  closed  for  the  season.  While  the  plant  is  closed 
down,  a  number  of  improvements  will  be  made  including  the 
erection  of  an  additional  kiln,  with  a  view  of  doubling  the 
capacity  of  the  plant. 

The  entire  plant  of  the  Hamburg  Vitrified  Brick  Works, 
at  West  Hamburg,  Pa.,  was  completely  destroyed  by  fire, 
Dec.  3rd,  entailing  a  loss  of  $30,000.  The  plant  was  owned 
by  the  Mack  Paving  Brick  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  and  em¬ 
ployed  sixty-five  men,  who  will  be  thrown  out  of  work  tem¬ 
porarily.  The  works  will  be  rebuilt. 

The  Ross-Keller  Triple  Pressure  Brick  Machine  Com¬ 
pany,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  has  closed  a  contract  for  a  complete 
four-mold  dry  press  plant  to  be  installed  at  Comanche,  Ind. 
Ter.,  for  Messrs.  J.  T.  Quitt  and  J.  A.  Cameron  and  B.  G. 
Patterson.  The  machinery  is  now  being  shipped,  and  the 
plant  will  be  in  operation  as  soon  as  the  equipment  can  be 
installed. 

A  company  has  been  organized  to  manufacture  sewer  pipe 
at  Medicine  Hat,  Manitoba.  Those  interested  are  F.  H.  Mal¬ 
colm,  James  Stuart,  E.  F.  Hutchins,  G.  F.  Carruthers,  T.  R. 
Ferguson  and  W.  A.  Faulkner,  all  of  Winnipeg,  and  others. 
There  is  a  large  demand  for  sewer  pipe  in  that  section,  and 
at  the  present  time  it  is  all  shipped  in  so  the  promoters 
have  no  doubts  as  to  the  success  of  the  new  enterprise. 
The  company  will  be  incorporated  with  $1,000,000  capital 
early  in  January. 

The  Northern  Pressed  Brick  Company,  Crookston,  Minn., 
will  install  a  soft  mud  equipment  for  the  manufacture  of 
common  building  brick.  They  will  operate  this  plant  in  con¬ 
nection  with  their  pressed  brick  plant  they  are  now  operating. 
They  have  found  the  demand  for  common  building  brick  so 
great  that  they  have  decided  to  be  ready  for  it  next  spring. 

The  Grinnell  (Iowa)  Brick  and  Tile  Co.,  owned  and  oper¬ 
ated  by  H.  H.  McHose,  is  soon  to  be  incorporated,  and  the  ca¬ 
pacity  of  the  plant  greatly  enlarged.  The  demand  for  the  tile 
has  so  grown  that  it  is  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  present 
plant  and  in  order  to  supply  this  increasing  demand,  Mr. 
McHose  has  decided  to  incorporate  the  business  and  take 
in  additional  capital.  Mr.  C.  N.  Smith,  who  recently  dis¬ 
posed  of  his  thriving  mercantile  business  in  that  city  will 
become  actively  engaged  with  Mr.  McHose,  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  new  corporation. 

In  a  recent  communication,  O.  C.  Pixley,  vice-president 
and  superintendent  of  the  Des  Moines  Clay  Manufacturing 
Company,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  says,  “I  wish  to  take  this  time 
to  tell  you  how  much  we  appreciate  your  paper.  There  is 
an  amount  of  information  in  The  Clay-Worker  that  I  feel 
no  clay  man  can  afford  to  be  without.  We  are  just  start¬ 
ing  to  manufacture  a  high  grade  face  brick  for  consump¬ 
tion  in  Des  Moines,  and  The  Clay-Worker,  in  the  future,  will 


be  doubly  valuable  to  us,  as  it  covers  the  field  of  brick  so 
completely.” 

A  company  is  being  formed  to  establish  a  pressed  brick 
plant  at  Canastota,  N.  Y.,  to  be  known  as  the  Canastota 
Pressed  Brick  Company. 

The  Findlay  (Ohio)  Hydraulic  Press  Brick  Company  sus¬ 
tained  an  $800  loss  by  fire  recently,  which  started  in  the 
roof  over  the  kilns,  caused  by  a  spark  from  a  passing 
engine. 

The  plant  of  the  Carolina  Fire  Brick  Company,  at  Colum¬ 
bia,  S.  C.,  has  been  purchased  by  T.  M.  Waring,  Charleston, 
S.  C.  The  probabilities  are  that  Mr.  Waring  will  organize 
a  company  to  operate  the  works. 

The  Goodwin  Brick  and  Tile  Co.  has  purchased  the  plant 
of  the  Dale  Brick  Company  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  for  a 
consideration  of  $40,000.  Frank  and  E.  H.  Dale,  the  former 
owners  of  the  Dale  plant,  will  go  to  Scranton,  Pa. 

Mr.  Wm.  Fitzgerald,  Coxsackie,  New  York,  has  purchased 
from  the  Henry  Martin  Brick  Machine  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  one  of  their  modern  equipments  of 
50,00.0  daily  capacity,  including  a  Martin  50,000  capacity  dryer 
with  automatic  delivery  system. 

Recent  investigations  in  the  neighborhood  of  Clayton, 
Ind.,  indicate  that  good  clays  abound  there,  and  there  is 
rumor  of  a  company  being  organized  to  develop  same.  Good 
deposits  have  been  found  on  the  farms  of  Edmondson 
Brothers,  D.  M.  Richardson  and  Arthur  Hadley. 

The  new  plant  of  the  Estacada  Brick  and  Tile  Company, 
Estacada,  Wash.,  was  started  November  30th.  Several  hun¬ 
dred  people  of  the  little  town  gathered  to  celebrate  the  event, 
a  banquet  was  served,  speechs  were  made,  and  officers  of 
the  company  congratulated  on  the  fine  brick  turned  out  on 
the  trial  run. 

The  plant  of  the  St.  Mary’s  (Kansas)  Brick  Company 
will  be  equipped  for  burning  their  product  with  oil.  E. 
Johnson,  the  superintendent,  has  investigated  the  matter 
very  thoroughly  with  the  result  that  he  believes  he  can  burn 
brick  more  economically  with  oil  than  with  coal,  and  get 
just  as  good  brick. 

The  Schenectady  Sandstone  Brick  Company  has  its  plant 
at  Rotterdam,  N.  Y.,  for  the  manufacture  of  brick  almost 
ready  for  operation.  The  officers  of  the  company  are  G.  G. 
Wise,  president;  N.  I.  Timeson,  vice-president,  D.  B.  Lyon, 
secretary,  and  L.  T.  Lyon,  treasurer.  They  will  give  employ¬ 
ment  to  about  fifty  hands. 

At  the  recent  election  of  officers  of  the  Cleveland  (Ohio) 
Builders’  Exchange,  the  president,  W.  B.  McAllister,  was 
re-elected,  as  was  also  the  secretary,  Edward  A.  Roberts,  and 
the  assistant  secretary,  C.  M.  Harris.  H.  C.  Bradley,  the 
well  known  brickmaker,  was  elected  vice-president,  which 
means  that  he  will  be  the  next  president  of  the  exchange, 
in  all  probability. 

C.  Frank  Cushwa,  junior  member  of  the  brick  manufactur¬ 
ing  firm  of  Victor  Cushwa  &  Sons,  Williamsport,  Md.,  died 
at  his  home  in  Williamsport,  December  1,  from  paralysis, 
aged  34  years.  He  had  been  ill  for  several  days.  He  was 
the  youngest  son  of  Victor  Cushwa,  of  Williamsport,  and  in 
addition  to  taking  an  active  part  in  the  extensive  business 
of  the  firm  he  was  secretary  of  the  Conococheague  Brick 
Company.  He  leaves  a  wife  and  four  children. 

The  Rossville  Brick  Company,  Rossville*.  Staten  Island, 
New  York,  has  just  placed  contracts  with  the  Henry  Martin 
Brick  Machine  Manufacturing  Company,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  for 
a  complete  plant  of  100,000  daily  capacity,  to  include  two 
of  the  largest  Martin  Style  “A”  steam  power  brick  machines 
with  the  Martin  automatic  delivery  system  and  two  equip¬ 
ments  each  of  50,000  daily  capacity  Martin  steam  brick 
dryers  with  a  battery  of  three  150  H.  P.  boilers  and  a  200 
H.  P.  Corliss  Engine.  The  Martin  Company  expects  to  have 
this  new  plant  in  operation  by  the  first  of  March. 

Charles  H.  Bray,  of  Helena,  Mont.,  writes  us  that  he,  to¬ 
gether  with  Charles  S.  Caird  and  A.  L.  Smith,  has  purchased 
the  plant  of  the  Kessler  Brick  and  Sewer  Pipe  Works,  at 
Helena,  and  the  Switzer  Brick  and  Terra  Cotta  Company’s 
plant  at  Blossburg,  Montana.  The  plant  at  Blossburg  will 
be  dismantled  and  the  machinery  moved  to  Helena,  and 
added  to  the  equipment  of  the  Kessler  plant.  The  new 
concern  will  be  known  as  the  Western  Clay  Company.  Mr. 
Bray  says  he  is  afraid  the  task  of  moving  the  machinery 
from  the  Blosburg  plant  and  getting  the  Helena  plant  in 
condition  for  operation  in  the  early  spring  will  prevent  him 

[Continued  on  page  602.] 
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Our  Mammoth  Brick  Machine 


This  Machine  is  built  from  new  and  improved  design  and  has  been  found 
especially  well  adapted  to  the  use  of  plants  requiring  large  capacity  and  superior  quality 
of  brick.  We  build  this  machine  in  two  sizes. 


Our  Pug-Mills  Have  Features  of  Great  Merit. 


THESE  PUG-MILLS  have  especial  advantages.  They  can  be  adapted  to  the 
nature  of  the  clay  and  will  thoroughly  temper  and  mix  Materia)  of  best  quality  and 
in  generous  quantity  used  in  their  construction.  The  workmanship  is  good  and  the  clay 
is  fitetd  for  making  a  fine  quality  of  brick. 

E.  M.  FREESE  &  CO.,  -  -  Galion,  Ohio. 


Mention  the  Clay-Worker 


See  Ads  on  Pages  644  and  645, 
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from  attending  the  Philadelphia  convention,  but  that'  he 
will  make  up  for  lost  time  next  winter. 

The  Standard  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  of  Baltimore, 
Md.,  has  been  incorporated  with  $150,000  capital  stock  to 
manufacture  brick,  tile  and  other  products. 

As  has  been  their  custom  for  a  number  of  years,  the  Wa¬ 
bash  Clay  Company  of  Veedersburg,  Ind.,  gave  each  one  of 
their  one  hundred  and  ten  employes  a  turkey  as  a  Thanks¬ 
giving  offering. 

Emmetsburg,  Iowa,  is  to  have  a  tile  factory.  Wheat 
Brothers,  of  Mt.  Vernon,  and  E.  B.  Soper,  of  Emmetsburg, 
are  interested  in  the  organization  of  the  company  with 
$25,000  capital,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  tile  factory. 

E.  Nation  has  bought  a  half  interest  in  the  brick  plant  of 
Frank  A.  Weatherhead,  Red  Oak,  Iowa,  and  the  capacity 
of  the  plant  wil  be  increased  by  the  installation  of  a  ma¬ 
chine  for  the  manufacture  of  tile  as  well  as  brick,  and  the 
enlargement  of  the  kiln. 

G.  E.  Goldner,  for  the  past  two  years  superintendent  of 
the  Stony  Brook  (Pa.)  Brick  and  Slate  Co.,  has  severed 
his  connection  with  that  company,  and  will  identify  himself 
with  a  company  in  the  west,  probably  at  Omaha,  Neb.,  for 
the  manufacture  of  a  buff  pressed  brick. 

Remarkable  progress  is  being  made  in  the  large  addi¬ 
tion  the  Kittanning  (Pa.)  Brick  and  Fire  Clay  Company  is 
erecting  at  the  immense  plant.  They  are  making  an  effort  to 
have  this  part  of  the  plant  ready  for  operation  by  spring. 
Three  of  the  twenty-four  new  kilns  are  now  finished. 

George  B.  Sweetser,  a  prominent  citizen  of  Marion  Ind., 
and  a  director  of  the  Western  Brick  Company,  Danville,  Ill., 
died  at  his  home  in  Marion,  November  22.  Mr.  Sweetser  was 
sixty-three  years  old  and  had  been  in  failing  health  for  a 
year  or  more.  He  leaves  a  wife  and  two  daughters. 

A  new  company  known  as  the  Miller  Brick  and  Tile  Com¬ 
pany,  has  purchased  the  old  plant  of  the  Patton  Brick  Works, 
at  Cloverport,  Ky.  The  plant  which  has  a  capacity  of  60,000 
brick  daily,  will  be  completely  overhauled  and  put  in  first 
class  condition  for  manufacturing  press  brick  and  roofing 
tile. 

The  North  Texas  Culvert,  Sewer  and  Construction  Com¬ 
pany,  has  been  incorporated  at  Dallas,  Texas.  The  company 
is  composed  of  a  number  of  Texas  and  Indiana  men  and 
will  manufacture  all  the  sewer  pipe  to  be  used  in  their 
construction  work.  They  expect  to  have  the  plant  in  opera¬ 
tion  within  the  next  thirty  days. 

The  Van  Briggle  Pottery  Company,  Colorado  Spring,  Col., 
has  been  awarded  a  gold  medal  on  their  display  at  the 
Portland  Exposition,  and  are  considerably  elated  over  same. 
The  Van  Briggle  Pottery  has  been  in  existence  four  years  and 
received  two  gold  medals,  a  silver  medal  and  a  bronze  medal, 
for  their  display  at  the  St.  Louis  World’s  Fair. 

L.  D.  Morris  &  Brother  will  construct  an  immense  brick 
manufacturing  plant  at  or  near  Kingston,  Ga.  The  Com¬ 
pany  is  composed  of  successful  brick  manufacturers  of  At¬ 
lanta,  who  have  been  on  the  outlook  for  a  satisfactory  loca¬ 
tion  for  some  time,  and  the  quality  of  the  clay  on  the  Munford 
farm  at  New  Kingston  is  just  suited  to  their  needs. 

The  Wayne  Brick  Company  has  been  granted  a  charter 
to  manufacture  brick  at  McVeytown,  Mifllin  county.  Pa.  The 
company  is  captialized  at  $50,000,  and  the  directors  of  the 
company  are  W.  M.  Atkinson,  Mattawanna;  W.  P.  Stevenson, 
McVeytown;  William  Ewing,  McVeytown;  W.  M.  Witherow, 
McVeytown;  D.  C.  Nipple,  Newton-Hamilton.  Mr.  Stevenson 
is  the  treasurer. 

The  Rookwood  Pottery,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  celebrated  its 
twenty-fifth  anniversary,  December  5th,  by  giving  a  banquet 
to  the  employes.  Among  the  guests  were  many  of  the  former 
employes  of  the  company.  A  reception  for  the  general  pub¬ 
lic  was  held  in  the  afternoons  of  December  5th,  6th  and  7th. 
The  grounds  and  building  were  beautifully  decorated  with 
flags  and  banners,  while  the  interior  decorations  included 
flowers  and  palms  as  well  as  the  flags  and  banners. 

The  John  B.  Rose  Company,  Roseton,  N.  Y.,  recently 
purchased  thirty  acres  of  land,  on  which  there  is  a  fine  de¬ 
posit  of  molding  and  tempering  sand.  This  bank  which  is  160 
feet  in  height,  slopes  down  to  the  water’s  edge  and  together 
with  a  water  front  of  1,500  feet  and  water  rights,  make  it  a 
most  valuable  property.  Here  large  wharves  will  be  con¬ 
structed  and  also  pockets  and  hoppers  for  the  storage  of 


several  barge  loads  of  sand,  which  will  be  kept  filled  so 
that  scows  can  be  loaded  with  no  delay  in  three  or  four 
hours. 

The  Alvin  Brick  and  Tile  Company,  has  been  incorporated 
at  Alvin,  Texas,  by  L.  R.  Sanders,  W.  H.  Jones,  and  B.  L. 
Osgood.  The  company  is  capitalized  at  $20,000. 

A  new  brick  company  is  being  organized  at  Berlin,  Conn., 
by  John  Carbo,  E.  McDonald  and  E.  S.  Bagley.  They  expect 
to  have  their  plant  ready  for  active  operations  in  the  spring. 

Charles  Dotterer,  an  employe  at  the  Swoyer  brickyard, 
Allentown,  Pa.,  got  his  left  arm  caught  in  the  wheels  of 
the  pug  mill  and  was  badly  injured  before  he  could  be 
released. 

Three  of  the  employes  of  the  Purington  Paving  Brick  Co., 
Galesburg,  Ill.,  were  injured  by  the  falling  in  the  crown  of 
a  kiln  which  they  were  filling.  The  men  were  fortunate  in 
that  their  injuries  were  not  more  severe. 

The  Ross-Keller  Triple  Pressure  Brick  Machine  Com¬ 
pany,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  has  just  completed  the  installation 
of  a  four-mold  dry  press  plant  for  the  Lyle  Rock  Company, 
of  Kansas  City,  Mo.  The  material  is  a  fine  shale,  which 
has  been  tested  by  the  Ross-Keller  Company  and  produces 
a  high  grade  pressed  brick. 

On  the  morning  of  December  11th,  fire  which  started  in 
the  dryer  of  the  Arkansas  Brick  and  Manufacturing  Company, 
Little  Rock,  Ark.,  caused  a  $3,000  damage.  The  burned 
portion  will  be  rebuilt  as  soon  as  possible.  The  company 
has  enough  brick  in  stock  to  enable  them  to  fill  all  orders 
until  the  plant  is  running  in  good  shape  again. 

The  Southern  Brick  Company  has  been  incorporated  at 
Little  Rock,  Ark.,  with  $100,000  capital  stock,  of  which 
$75,000  has  already  been  subscribed.  A  plant  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  brick  and  tile  will  be  constructed  at  once.  The 
officers  of  the  new  company  are  G.  M.  Hampton,  of  the 
Hampton  Stave  Company,  of  Fordyce,  president;  R.  C.  Butler, 
of  Little  Rock,  vice-president  and  secretary;  Charles  McKee, 
secretary  of  the  Mercantile  Trust  Company,  treasurer.  The 
other  directors  are:  Gen.  B.  W.  Green,  of  Little  Rock,  E.  R. 

[Continued  on  page  604.] 


B.  E.  BECHTEL. 


We  Are 

PRACTICAL  BRICKMAKERS. 

We  install  Dryers  that  DRY  BRICKS  either  open 
air  or  artificial. 

We  manufacture  Disintegrators  and  Automatic  Brick, 
Tile  and  Hollow  Block  Cutting  Tables.  Absolutely  no  stop 
for  broken  wires.  Write  for  our  catalogue. 


BECHTEL  BROS., 

Waterloo,  Ont.,  Can. 

. -  -  -  -  -  - - 
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No.  108.  Stiff  :Mud  Flat^Car.'j  -Steel  Deck. 


Channel  Frame. 


Atlas  Car  <fc 


CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 

of  Steel  Dryer  Cars  of  all  Descriptions  and  Equipments  for  Hot  Air 
including  Rail,  Frogs,  Switches,  Steel  Ties,  Portable  Track,  Etc. 

Also  Transfer  Cars,  Turntables,  Clay  and  Dump  Cars. 


Manufacturers 

Dryers, 


No.  A.  Flanged  Pallet 


No.  147.  Checkered  Steel  Top  Turntable. 
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Buster,  of  Kingsland,  B.  H.  Wood  and  A.  B.  Banks,  of  Fordyce, 
George  W.  Reaves,  E.  T.  Collins  and  C.  L.  Wayman,  of  Lit¬ 
tle  Rock. 

The  Standard  Brick  Company,  Newark,  New  Jersey,  are 
installing  a  Martin  dryer  of  50,000  daily  capacity,  in  combi¬ 
nation  with  the  Martin  automatic  delivery  system. 

Joseph  L.  Siner,  a  well  known  brick  manufacturer  of 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  died  at  his  home  in  that  city,  December 
9th.  Mr.  Siner  had  been  in  the  brick  manufacturing  busi¬ 
ness  for  forty-five  years.  He  leaves  a  wife  and  five  sons. 

The  plant  of  the.  Columbia  Fire  Clay  Co.,  Washingtonville, 
near  Salem,  Ohio,  was  destroyed  by  fire  recently.  The  plant 
was  insured  for  about  half  its  value  and  will  be  rebuilt  at 
once.  E.  B.  Allen,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  is  the  owner. 

Frank  P.  Morse,  and  others  of  Marietta,  Ohio,  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  a  new  concern  to  be  known  as  the  Noble  Brick 
Company,  that  will  construct  a  new  shale  brick  plant  at 
Ava,  Ohio.  Mr.  Morse  will  be  manager  of  the  company. 

The  Hicks-Long  Press  Company,  has  been  organized  in 
Providence,  'Ky.,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $10,000,  by  S.  H. 
Hicks,  and  E.  H.  Long.  They  will  build  an  entirely  new 
plant  of  20,000  daily  capacity.  Mr.  Hicks  has  been  operat¬ 
ing  a  plant  for  a  number  of  years,  and  being  unable  to  supply 
the  demand,  has  organized  this  new  company.  He  expects 
to  have  the  plant  ready  for  operation  the  first  of  next  April. , 

The  United  States  Brick  Company,  with  headquarters 
at  Reading,  Pa.,  has  purchased  the  Middletown  Shale  Brick 
Company,  at  Middletown,  Pa.  The  capacity  of  the  plant  is 
25,000  brick  per  day,  with  an  abundant  supply  of  excellent 
shale.  The  capacity  of  the  plant  under  the  methods  of  the 
United  States  Brick  Company  will  be  increased  to  100,000 
brick  per  day.  The  acquisition  of  this  plant  gives  the 
United  States  Brick  Company  nine  plants. 

W.  C.  Mitchell,  superintendent,  and  E.  H.  Johnston, 
assistant  superintendent  of  the  Banner  Clay  Works,  Edwards- 
ville,  Ill.,  resigned  their  position  the  latter  part  of  .Novem¬ 
ber,  and  expect  to  go  to  Cuba  with  a  view  of  starting  a 
roofing  tile  plant  here.  There  is  a  great  demand  for  this 
product  in  Cuba,  and  if  all  conditions  are  favorable,  they 
will  engage  in  the  manufacture  of  roofing  tile  on  a  large 
scale.  We  wish  them  success  in  this  new  venture. 

Thomas  Hampton,  manager  of  the  Pittsburg  Kiln  Con¬ 
struction  Co.,  West  Elizabeth,  Pa.,  writes  that  they  are  very 
busy.  They  have  recently  completed  kilns  for  the  Penn 
Branch  Brick  Co.,  Branch  Pa.,  and  the  American  Brick  Co., 
Morenci,  Mich.,  and  are  now  building  kilns  for  the  York 
Shale  Pressed  Brick  Co.,  York,  Pa.  Mr.  Hampton  says  the 
company  would  be  glad  to  have  anyone  interested,  ask  the 
American  Brick  Company  for  their  opinion  of  the  Hampton 
kiln. 

A  radical  change  to  take  place  the  first  of  the  year  has 
been  made  in  the  Bruce  H.  Campbell  Brick  Co.,  Johnstown, 
Pa.  Mr.  Campbell  will  be  succeeded  as  secretary,  treasurer 
and  general  manager  by  R.  E.  Keedy,  who  together  with  T. 
P.  and  T.  Keedy,  has  purchased  the  controlling  interest  in 
the  company.  Mr.  Campbell  desires  to  devote  his  time  to 
his  legal  practice  in  the  future.  The  plant  has  a  capacity 


of  30,000  brick  daily,  and  they  have  been  running  a  double 
shift  for  some  time  in  order  to  meet  the  demand. 

Charles  Hoff,  the  well  known  brick  manufacturer  of  Terra 
Haute,  Ind.,  has  closed  down  his  plant  for  the  winter,  and 
with  his  family,  has  gone  to  California  to  spend  the  winter 
months. 

T.  C.  Lundy,  manager  of  the  Lonsdale  Face  Brick  Co., 
Knoxville,  Tenn.,  writes  us  that  the  outlook  for  the  coming 
season  is  good  with  them,  so  good,  in  fact,  that  they  expect 
to  enlarge  their  plant  during  the  winter  months. 

J.  E.  Robinson,  one  of  the  oldest,  active  brick  and  tile 
men  in  Ohio,  died  at  his  home  at  Deshler,  Ohio,  November 
29th.  He  was  seventy  years  old  and  had  been  in  business 
at  Deshler  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

A  verdict  for  $5,000  was  granted  John  Martin  in  his 
suit  against  the  Pennsylvania  Clay  Co.,  of  Matawan,  N.  J., 
for  injuries  sustained  in  an  explosion  which  took  place  in  the 
company’s  clay  bank,  where  the  plaintiff  was  at  work. 

R.  L.  Quiesser,  general  manager  of  the  Ohio  Press  Brick 
Company,  Kanesville,  Ohio,  writes  that  his  company  is  just 
in  receipt  of  a  handsome  diploma  from  the  Louisiana  Pur¬ 
chase  Exposition  and  a  notification  of  a  gold  medal  being 
awarded  them  on  their  display  at  the  exposition.  Although 
rather  late  in  arriving,  the  diploma  is  none  the  less  appre¬ 
ciated  by  the  company,  and  the  medal,  when  it  is  received, 
will  be  one  of  the  most  prized  possessions. 

The  Powers  Brick  Plant  at  Little  Falls,  N.  J.,  has  been 
idle  for  a  couple  of  years,  owing  to  the  death  of  J.  M. 
Powers,  who  had  operated  it  for  a  number  of  years.  The 
plant  is  in  good  condition  and  there  is  a  good  market  for 
all  the  brick  that  can  be  turned  out,  so  the  present  owner, 
Mr.  A.  J.  Powers,  11  Frankfort  St.,  is  desirous  of  renting 
it  to  a  practical  brick  man  who  is  looking  for  something 
of  the  sort.  Interested  parties  will  address  Mr.  Powers  direct. 

Mr.  James  W.  Tester,  general  manager  of  the  LaPrarire 
Brick  Co.,  Montreal,  Canada,  died  suddenly  ot  his  home  in 
that  city  Sunday  morning,  November  26th,  of  heart  failure. 
He  had  been  in  his  usual-  health,  and  his  death  came  as  a 
shock  to  his  family  and  many  friends.  Mr.  Tester  had  been 
engaged  in  the  brick  business  for  many  years  and  had  been 
a  member  of  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers’  Association 
since  the  convention  at  Buffalo  and  had  attended  a  number 
of  conventions.  He  leaves  a  wife,  one  son  and  two  daughters 
In  commenting  on  his  death,  the  Montreal  Herald  says: 

“Outside  of  his  business  and  home  interests,  Mr.  Tester 
was  chary  of  his  time.  He  was  an  old  member  of  the  Olivet 
Baptist  church  and  had  been  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
management  for  many  years,  but  beyond  this,  most  of  his 
spare  time  was  spent  with  his  family.  A  man  of  broad 
charity,  he  took  no  part  in  organized  charitable  work,  pre¬ 
ferring  to  aid  the  needy  as  he  discovered  their  wants,  and  no 
one  but  himself  and  the  recipients  knew  of  his  bounty.” 

For  cheap  machinery  the  reader  is  referred  to  our  “For 
Sale”  columns.  We  do  not  advise  the  purchase  of  cheap 
machinery.  As  a  rule,  cheap  machinery  is  dear  in  the  end, 
but  for  some  places  second-hand  machinery  answers  a  very 
good  purpose.  Those  wanting  experienced  help  will  also  find 
the  “Wanted,”  “For  Sale,”  etc.,  columns  a  means  of  satisfying 
their  needsi. 


TO  NEW  YORK  OVER  NIGHT. 

The  20th  Century  Limited 

Via  the  LAKE  SHORE  and  NEW  YORK  CENTRAL.  The  Route  of  the  Government  Fast  Mail  Trains. 

Chicago=New  York  18=Hour  Train 


IT  SAVES  A  DAY. 


FROM  LA  SALLE  ST.  STATION,  CHICAGO: 

Leave  Chicago  at  2:30  p.  m.  Arrive  New  York  at  9:30  a.  m. 


FROM  GRAND  CENTRAL  STATION.  THE  ONLY 
TERMINAL  IN  NEW  YORK. 

Leave  New  York  at  3:30  p.  m.  Arrive  Chicago  at  8:30  a.  m. 


W.  J.  LYNCH,  Passenger  Traffic  Manager,  Chicago,  Ill. 
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The  Horton  Mfg.  Co.  of  Painesville,  Ohio,  Makes  a  Spe= 

cialty  of  Steam  and  Hot  Air  Dryers. 


Also  manufactures 

all  styles  of 

\  _ 

Dryer  and  Dump  Cars 


Complete  information 
furnished 
on  application. 


THE  No  2  AND  No  6  DFYMORE  SYSTEMS 


The  Drymore  System, 

The  Wainwright,  7th  and  Chestnut.  St.  LOUIS,  MO. 


The  No.  2  Drymore  System.  Patented. 


are  labor  savers  worthy  of  their  hire.  Both  systems  have  proved 
eminently  successful  and  satisfactory,  and  we  point  with  pride 
to  the  many  systems  now  in  use. 

The  following  testimonial  letter  shows  what  a  Number  2 
System  will  do  on  a  small  yard,  this  one  having  a  capacity  of 
only  20,000  stiff  mud  brick,  using  an  op.  n  air  system. 

We  have  many  other  letters  of  similar  expressions,  and  the 
saving  of  labor  holds  good  in  proportion  to  an  increased  amount 
in  capacity. 


The  No  6  Drymore  System.  Patent  applied  for. 


Eldorado,  Ills.,  Dec.  i,  1905. 

'he  Drymore  System, 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Gentlemen — In  answer  to  your  inquiry  of  November  29,  1905,  will  say  any 
me  wishing  to  see  the  best  trucking  system  there  is  on  the  market  is  welcome  to 
all  at  my  yard  at  any  time,  and  I  will  show  them  all  I  can  about  the  system.  It 
ias  saved  me  $600.00  this  season,  and  I  would  not  have  it  away  for  $1,000.00  cash 
n  hand.  Yours  truly,  L.  F.  WEST. 
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Written  for  The  Clay -Worker. 

NORTHERN  OHIO  BRICK  AND  BUILDING  SITUATION. 


HILE  TOLEDO  brick  yards  show  several 
million  bricks  short  of  the  stock  on  hand 
a  year  ago,  and  while  building  oper¬ 
ations  continue  active,  there  are  no  indi¬ 
cations  pointing  to  what  might  be  termed 
a  “brick  famine.”  The  twelve  yards,  which 
includes  that  of  the  Toledo  Workhouse, 
now  contain  a  total  stock  of  about  17 
million  bricks.  As  there  still  remains  quite 
a  number  of  buildings  and  several  sewer  jobs  yet  to  be  sup¬ 
plied,  this  stock  will  become  quite  low  by  the  time  new 
brick  is  ready  for  the  market  in  the  spring.  Some  of  the 
yards  will  be  entirely  out  by  that  time.  The  Toledo  Work- 
house  has  the  lowest  stock,  only  having  about  400,000  on 
hand.  The  two  independent  plants  are  also  low  on  stocks, 
one  having  600,000,  while  the  other  has  800,000.  The  Fox 
plant,  one  of  the  independent  plants,  has  half  of  its  surplus 
stock  sold,  while  the  Northern  Brick  Co.,  the  other  indepen¬ 
dent  plant,  recently  took  an  order  for  300,000  bricks,  which 
licks  up  nearly  half  of  the  present  stock  on  hand.  The 
stocks  of  the  other  yards  range  from  870,000  to  5,500,000 
bricks  on  hand.  One  well  known  brick  man  said  he  was  not 
anxious  to  dispose  of  his  present  stock  as  he  expects  to  see 
a  scarcity  by  spring,  or  at  least  by  the  time  new  brick  can  be 
used.  This  same  maker  said  that  he  expects  to  see  brick 
command  a  higher  price  before  new  brick  is  ready. 

“By  spring,  I  won’t  have  a  piece  of  brick  big  enough  to 
throw  at  a  dog,”  said  Warren  Boice,  of  the  Northern  Brick 
Co. 

Lawrence  Burkhart  said  that  he  expects  to  be  out  of 
brick  by  the  time  new  brick  is  ready  for  market. 

“The  nine  yards,  belonging  to  the  Toledo  Brick  Supply 
Company  have  produced  just  about  5,000,000  less  bricks 
during  1905  than  during  1904,”  said  W.  O.  Dakin,  who  is  sec¬ 
retary  and  treasurer  of  the  company.  “I  estimate  that  the 
total  stock  of  brick  now  on  hand  is  in  the  neighborhood  of 
16,000,000,  or  about  5,000,000  less  than  we  had  on  hand  at 
this  time  a  year  ago.  Up  to  October  1  of  this  year  there 
were  just  about  as  many  bricks  used  as  there  were  up  to 
that  time  in  1904.  But  building  operations  being  more  ex¬ 
tensive  this  fall  than  the  fall  of  1904,  and  the  fine  weather 
extending  to  a  much  later  date,  are  good  reasons  for  a  larger 
consumption  of  brick  during  the  past  two  months.  And  even 
now  the  weather  is  fine  for  building  operations,  although  we 
are  more  than  a  week  into  December.  There  are  a  number 
of  good  sized  buildings  now  in  process  of  erection,  and  these 
will  require  several  million  of  bricks,  pretty  well  ‘licking 
up’  by  spring  the  stocks  we  now  have  in  the  various  yards 
over  the  city.  There  are  three  sewers  in  process  of  construc¬ 
tion,  all  ta.king  our  brick;  there  is  the  Simmons’  hardware 
building,  which  will  take  about  1,500,000,  with  only  about 
200,000  already  delivered;  the  Ohio  dairy  buildings  have  been 
delivered  some,  but  there  are  yet  close  to  400,000  bricks  yet 
to  be  delivered;  and  a  smaller  contract  is  for  about  100,000 
bricks  for  a  building  for  the  National  Supply  Company;  also 
a  contract  for  a  half  million  bricks  for  buildings  for  the 
Shaw-Kendall  Engineering  Company.  The  prospects  for  next 
season  are  very  excellent. 

“Now  we  are  called  a  trust,”  continued  Mr.  Dakin,  “but 
let  me  tell  you  that  the  Toledo  Brick  Supply  Company  has 
never  acted  in  the  capacity  of  a  trust,  and  neither  will  it. 
We  advanced  the  price  of  brick  a  few  weeks  ago  because 
necessity  demanded  it,  and  not  because  we  might  be  scarce 
of  brick.  And  if  the  stocks  become  low,  and  in  all  probability 
they  will  become  so,  the  company  will  not  advance  prices 
to  stem  the  tide  of  demand.  We  watch  the  situation  very 
closely,  and  when  we  find  the  city  is  in  a  way  of  being  shy 
of  a  proper  supply,  we  shut  off  the  local  plants  from  taking 


any  orders  for  filling  on  the  outside.  In  this  way,  we  shall 
always  see  that  the  city’s  needs  are  amply  supplied.” 

“The  prospects  for  next  season  were  never  brighter,"  said 
R.  W.  Kind,  general  manager  of  the  Toledo  Builders’  Supply 
Company. 

According  to  the  record  of  the  City  Building  Inspector, 
building  permits  were  less  plentiful  during  November  of  this 
year  than  during  the  same  month  a  year  ago.  The  value  of 
the  permits  was  22  per  cent,  less  for  the  past  month  than  for 
November,  1904.  But  when  December  shows  up  its  total, 
both  in  permits  and  valuations,  then  some  will  say — How’s 
that?  During  November,  a  number  of  permits  were  applied 
for  the  construction  of  large  structures,  but  permits  were 
not  issued  until  in  this  month.  To  give  an  idea  of  how  the 
fore  part  of  the  month  was  set  off,  there  were  just  31  per¬ 
mits,  having  a  valuation  of  over  $83,000,  issued  during  the 
first  week.  December  is  expected  to  show  up  better  than  any 
other  December  in  the  history  of  the  city.  And  when  City 
Building  Inspector  John  W.  Lee  issues  his  annual  report 
the  first  of  the  year,  the  number  of  permits  and  the  total 
valuation  is  expected  to  far  exceed  1904. 

In  addition  to  the  projects  of  “sure  go”  structures,  as 
reported  in  previous  issues  of  The  Ci.ay-Worker,  it  might 
be  mentioned  that  Charles  J.  Mandler  has  had  plans  drawn 
and  has  fully  decided  to  erect  an  Arcade  building  at  the  rear 
of  the  new,  sixteen-story  office  and  shop  building,  to  be 
known  as  the  “Nicholas,”  at  the  corner  of  Huron  street 
and  Madison  avenue.  The  Arcade  building  is  to  be  two  and 
three  stories  high,  will  extend  from  Huron  through  to  Erie 
street,  will  be  about  50  feet  wide  and  176  feet  long.  The 
building  will  be  constructed  of  brick  and  terra  cotta.  The 
ground  floor  will  contain  30  store  rooms,  while  the  second 
story  will  be  divided  into  about  30  offices.  A  basement  will 
extend  the  entire  length  of  the  building.  The  building  will 
cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  about  $100,000,  and  work  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  begin  within  a  few  weeks. 

Another  project,  sure  of  materializing,  is  a  new  church 
edifice  for  the  Central  Avenue  Methodist  congregation,  the 
property  being  just  recently  purchased.  And  an  addition, 
to  cost  $20,000,  is  to  be  built  to  the  Spring  street  school 
building.  Also  a  handsome  flat  building  of  30  apartments 
and  four  stories  high  is  to  be  erected  for  John  F.  McKenna 
at  the  corner  of  21st  and  Monroe  streets.  This  latter  structure 
is  to  be  100  feet  wide  and  70  feet  deep.  The  school  addition 
will  also  be  of  brick. 

Work  on  the  new  plant  for  the  Collingwood  Brick  Co. 
has  begun,  and  the  work  will  be  rushed  along  with  all  possible 
speed,  that  the  plant  may  be  ready  for  operation  by  spring. 

It  would  seem  that  the  bottom  had  fallen  out  of  the 
prices  for  paving  brick.  The  lowest  bid  ever  made  in  this 
city  on  vitrified  brick  was  filed  recently  by  Kerlin  Bros,  for 
the  paving  of  Navarre  avenue,  between  Oak  and  Woodville 
streets,  the  bid  being  for  $1.11  a  square  yard.  A  few  days 
previous  to  this  bidding  by  the  Kerlins,  there  was  a  bid 
filed  for  $1.17  for  Logan  block  on  a  stone  foundation,  the 
bid  being  considered  very  low,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
average  prices  for  the  past  year  has  been  $1.30  a  square  yard 
on  broken  stone  foundation. 

Herman  Bunert,  of  Toledo,  for  many  years  a  representative 
of  Ohio  potteries  died  recently  at  his  late  residence,  after 
an  illness  of  about  a  year.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Toledo 
Traveling  Men’s  Association,  the  Masonic  and  Elk  orders. 
The  funeral  was  conducted  from  the  Masonic  temple. 

The  great  scarcity  of  brick  layers,  that  is  those  of  the 
experienced  class,  has  been  felt  all  over  the  country  during 
the  past  season.  Toledo  was  hit  hard  from  this  scarcity 
during  the  season  now  closing.  Along  with  the  building 
boom,  came  the  increased  demand  for  more  brick  layers,  and 
in  a  number  of  instances  the  contractors  were  compelled 
to  pay  premiums  in  order  to  get  brick  layers  with  which  to 
do  the  work  at  hand.  In  this  connection  it  might  be  men¬ 
tioned  that  the  Mason  Contractor’s  Union,  of  Cleveland, 
which  includes  in  its  membership  the  leading  contractors 
of  the  city,  has  decided  to  establish  a  trade  school  to  teach 
boys  of  sixteen  years  of  age  or  over,  the  art  of  laying  brick. 
It  is  planned  to  have  the  school  in  charge  of  a  number  of 
experienced  men  who  know  the  art  of  laying  brick,  the  stu¬ 
dents  to  be  taught  every  detail  of  the  work.  T.  O.  D. 
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THE  AMERICAN  CLAY  MACHINERY  CO 
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FOR  SALE,  WANTED,  ETC. 

Advertising  rates  in  this  Column  25 
cents  a  line,  or  4  cents  a  word  each 
insertion;  about  seven  words  make  a 
line.  Cash  should  accompany  the  ad¬ 
vertisement  to  insure  insertion.  No 
ad  inserted  for  less  than  $1.00. 


WANTED — A  first  class  brick  burner  accus¬ 
tomed  to  using  wood  and  coal.  Address 

W.  E.  D., 

12  1  d  Box  722,  Macon,  Ga. 


WANTED — A  potter  to  take  a  few  shares  of 
stock  and  position  as  foreman  in  a  new 
plant  making  white  stoneware.  Good  town 
of  3500  inhabitants.  Good  clay  and  fine 
location.  Address,  O.  E. 

12  1  cm  Care  Clay- Worker. 


THEW  SHOVEL 

WANTED — A  good’  second-hand  Thew 

shovel,  automatic,  3-4  yard  capacity.  Ad¬ 
dress.  stating  price, 

E.  T.  Brick  &  M’fg.  Co. 

12  1  d  Sherbrooke,  Que.,  Can. 


For  Sale  or  Exchange  for  Good  Farm, 
$16,000  brick  plant  in  good  Indiana  city 
of  30,000.  Clears  $G,370.40  yearly.  Good 
reason  for  offering.  Address 

BOX  761, 

12  1  c  Muncie,  Ind. 


FOR  SALE  OR  TRADE — A  good  stiff  mud 
steam  power  brick  machine,  forty  thous¬ 
and  capacity  in  good  condition.  Cheap  for 
cash  or  will*  trade  for  a  good  stiff  clay  brick 
machine  of  equal  capacity.  Address 
EVERSON  &  FERGUSON. 

12  1  cm  Crawford'sville,  Ind. 


FOR  SALE. 

A  complete  brick  yard  plant  consisting  of 
boiler,  engine,  stiff  mud  machine  rolls,  auto¬ 
matic  cut-off,  shafting,  pulleys,  belting,  com¬ 
plete  equipment  for  25,000  daiiy  capacity. 
A  bargain,  if  sold  at  once.  Address 
WM.  W.  THIRLBY, 

12  1  dm  Traverse  City,  Mich. 


WANTED — Position  as  manager  or  superin¬ 
tendent  of  either  dry  press  or  plastic  brick 
plants.  Am  thoroughly  acquainted  with  all 
details,  pertaining  to  both  the  manufactur¬ 
ing  and  sales  end  of  the  business.  Have 
also  considerable  experience  in  both  design¬ 
ing  and  erecting  complete  plants.  A  No.  1 
references.  Address  H.  T. 

12  1  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE. 

One  nine  foot  A.  B.  C.  fan,  with  nine 
by  twelve  engine  attached  ;  also  steam  heater 
trap  valves  and  all  connections  complete.  All 
new  and  in  perfect  order.  Will  sell  cheap 
Address 

BONITA  BRICK  CO, 

12  1  dm  Meridian,  Miss. 


SPLENDID  BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITY. 

For  sale  at  a  bargain,  a  clay  plant  suit¬ 
able  for  making  brick  or  roofing  tiles,  or 
drain  tile.  Best  clay  in  the  state.  Cheap 
fuel,  coal  mine  in  sight.  Railroad  and  river 
transportation.  Reliable  and  reasonable 
labor.  Market  at  hand  for  the  product. 
Apply  to  W.  J.  Wood, 

Room  50,  State  House, 

12  1  dm  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


CLAYLANDS  FOR  SALE. 

Flint  clays,  shale,  soft  fire  clays  and  coal.  Ap¬ 
ply  to  McMANN  &  BLACK, 

4  tf  d  Shawmut,  Elk  County,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — One  large-sized  Perfect  Clay 
Screen  in  No.  1  condition  having  never  been 
used.  Address 

BANNER  CLAY  WORKS, 

11  tf  d  Edwardsville,  Ill. 


FOR  SALE — Small  washing  outfit,  including 
filter  press  with  twenty-five  chambers.  Al¬ 
so  one  12  beam  Potter’s  Scale.  Both  in  A 
No.  1  condition.  Will  sell  at  a  reasonable 
price.  Address,  SHERWOOD  BROS.  CO. 

12  2  d  New  Brighton,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE— One  ‘'999”  Raymond  Brick  Machine 
with  automatic  cutter  cutting  table,  in  excel¬ 
lent  condition,  will  be  sold  cheap.  Apply 
Shawmut  Vitrified  Paving  Brick  Works, 

9  tf  d  Shawmut,  Elk  Coitnty,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE— Two  Hummer  30,000  capacity  brick 
machines  manufactured  by  J.  D.  Fate  Com¬ 
pany.  They  are  in  good  condition,  and  were  re¬ 
placed  by  larger  machines  made  by  the  same 
people.  'Ludowici  Roofing  Tile  Company. 

10  tf  d  Ludowici.  Liberty  Co.,  Ga. 


W  ANTED— Strictly  high  grade  fire  brick  burner 
to  take  charge  of  as  superintendent  fire  brick 
plant  making  about  1 8.000  to  20,000  per  day.  State 
number  of  years’  experience  and  salary  wanted. 
Address  ‘  CEMENT, 

10  4  d  Care  Clay- Worker. 


FACTORIES  DESIGNED  and  special  machines 
developed.  JAMES  F.  HOBART.  M.  E., 

66  Seventieth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Experienced  in  the  designing  and  construction 
of  Sand-Lime  Brick  Factories  and  Machinery. 

9  tf  L 


TERRA  COTTA  SALESMAN 
Position  wanted  by  experienced  archi¬ 
tectural  terra  cotta  salesman,  former  builder, 
enjoying  large  acquaintance  iu  the  New  York 
Tenement  Building  Trade.  Wishes  to  make 
a  change  from  present  connections. 

Address,  TERRA  COTTA 

12-1 -cm  Care  Clay- Worker. 


FOR  SALE — For  the  manufacture  of  stiff 
mud  brick,  a  complete  outfit  of  machinery, 
consisting  of  one  Big  Wonder  Brick  Machine, 
with  automatic  cutting  table,  one  Simmons 
Granulator,  one  Potts  Disintegrator,  one  75 
h.  p.  engine  and  boiler,  one  40  h.  p.  boiler 
extra,  line  shaft  and  pulleys.  Address 
ZEELAND  BRICK  CO., 

11  tf  d  Zeeland,  Mich. 


FOR  SALE — One  of  the  finest  equipped, 
best  located  dry  press  brickyards  in  Illi¬ 
nois  ;  good  prices ;  plenty  of  orders ;  capa¬ 
city  20,000  per  day.  Only  run  three  years. 
Price  $25,000.  Located  in  one  of  the  best 
towns  in  Southern  Illinois ;  making  money ; 
good  reason  for  selling.  Address 

GREEN, 

12  1  dm  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED. 

Position  as  manager  or  superintendent  of 
either  dry  press  or  stiff  mud  plant,  by  one  who  is 
throughly  familiar  with  all  details  pertaining  to 
both  the  manufacture  and  sales  end  of  the  bus¬ 
iness.  Have  responsible  position  at  present,  but 
desire  to  make  a  change.  Good  reasons  given 
and  also  A1  references.  Address  V.  U.  Y., 

10  tf  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE — $20,000  will  purchase  an  active 
interest  in  a  well  established’  and  profit¬ 
able  Kentucky  fire  and  paving  brick  plant. 
Position  as  secretary  with  an  attractive 
salary  open  to  purchaser.  Splendid  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  good  man.  Address,  E.  H.  G. 

12  1  d  Care  Clay- Worker. 


STEAM  SHOVELS  FOR  SALE. 
Barnhart,  Style  B.  Good  condition 
Large  enough  to  dig.  clay  for  100,000  brick 
in  eight  hours.  Apply  to 

ILLINOIS  BRICK  CO., 

915  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg. 

12  1  d  Chicago,  Ill. 


WANTED. 

Position  as  superintendent  by  man  who 
has  had  twenty  years  of  practical  experience 
in  common,  dry  press,  stiff  mud,  paving 
brick  and  tile.  Can  give  the  best  references. 
Would  contract  yard  with  right  parties 
East  preferred.  Address  J.  I.  M. 

12  1  cm  Care  Clay-Worker. 

AN  UNUSUAL  OPPORTUNITY. 

For  a  brick  man  with  small  capital.  We 
will  sell  our  vitrified  brick  and  tile  plant, 
on  easy  terms,  to  a  practical  man  and  take 
our  pay  in  the  product  of  the  plant.  For 
particulars.  Address 

Sanderson-Wilson  Hardware  &  Furniture  Co. 
12  1  dm  Rich  Hill,  Mo. 


WANTED — Positions,  by  two  energetic  men, 
who  understand  thoroughly  the  office,' 
sales  and  manufacturing  end  of  large  clay 
plants.  15  years  experience.  Will  take 

financial  interests  to  a  small  amount.  Refer¬ 
ences  given.  Address, 

J.  D.  W.  II., 

12  1  1pm  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE. 

Second  hand  Material  in  good  condition, 
consisting  of  about  14,000  feet  of  one  inch, 
and  400  feet  of  one  inch  to  six  inch  steam 
pipe,  connections  and  valves.  Also  a  lot  of 
shafting  and  pulleys.  Will  sell  at  a  bargain 
to  a  quick  buyer.  Address 

THE  McCOY  BRICK  &  TILE  CO. 

12  1  d  Augusta,  Ga. 


FOR  SALE. 

45  Horse  power  Frost  tubular  boiler. 
70  Horse  power  Frost  slide  valve  engine.  All 
in  good  condition  and  will  sell  cheap,  as 
we  have  changed  to  electric  power. 
Address 

Centerville  Brick  &  Construction  Co. 

12  1  cm  Centerville,  la. 


FOR  SALE — Brick  plant  at  Big  Rapids. 

Mich.  A  good  opportunity  for  young 
man  with  small  means  and  a  hustler.  He 
could  pay  for  the  plant  from  profits  of 
business  in  a  short  time.  Yard  in  good 
condition.  All  modern  machinery,  plenty 
of  clay  and  will  make  either  red  or  white 
brick.  40  acres  of  land ;  large  barn  ;  brick 
dwelling.  For  further  particulars, 

Address  W.  II.  VANDERHEYDEN. 

12  1  d  Ionia,  Mich. 


WANTED — An  energetic  man  who  under¬ 
stands  clays  and  clay  working  machinery. 
Must  have  experience  and  possess  executive 
ability  to  manage  a  large  brick  manufactur¬ 
ing  plant  where  several  hundred  men  are  em¬ 
ployed.  Anyone  having  ambition  and  confi¬ 
dent  that  lie  can  successfully  undertake  such 
a  position,  would  do  well  to  communicate  at 
once,  giving  particulars  as  to  experience, 
salary  expected,  and  references.  Address 

Contractor, 

12  1  dm  2915  Broadway,  New  York. 


Do  You  Wish  To  Buy  a  Brick  or  Tile  Plant? 

Good  paying  ones  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  are  for  sale.  Some  are  for  sale  because  of 
lack  of  capital ;  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  business,  and  some  because  partners  wish  to  retire.  All 
good  propositions.  We  handle  no  other  kind.  We  understand  the  clay  business  and  know  a 
good  plant.  We  make  no  *•  Listing  ”  charge.  Purely  commission  and  so  offer  investors. 

A  Choice  in  Good  Paying,  Investigated  Properties. 

We  find  locations  for  New  Plants  where  there  is  good  clay  and  good  markets. 

We  sell  plans  for  kilns.  A  Round  Kiln  without  a  peer.  Unexcelled  for  burning  brick,  tile  and 
hollow  ware.  Yard  rights  at  the  ordinary  charge  for  one  kiln. 

Western  Clay  Development  Co.,  Van  Meter,  Iowa.  C.  B.  PLATT,  Mgr. 
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Hampton’s  Patent  Down  Draft  Kilns 

BURIN  99*  HARD  BRICK. 

One  of  the  companies  using  Hampton  Kilns  have  secured  two  government  contracts 
this  year.  One  to  furnish  all  the  paving  block  and  sewer  brick  to  be  used  by  the  District 
of  Columbia.  The  other  for  the  paving  brick  to  pave  the  streets  of  Panama.  This  shows 
what  the  Hampton  Kilns  can  do  Bricks  burnt  In  these  kilns  are  of  the  highest  standard. 
Don’t  you  want  some?  Plans  furnished  cheap. 

Pittsburgh  Kiln  Construction  Co.,  West  Elizabeth,  Pa. 


It  is  an  Established  pact 

that  our 

IMPROVED  FLUE  SYSTEM 

is  the  IDBA.L  Flue  System  for  New  Kilns 

and  it  puts  Old  Kilns  on  a  Better  Paying  Basis.  Brickmak- 
ers  Who  Wish  to  Improve  Their  Kiln  Service  will  be  ben¬ 
efited  if  they  investigate.  Write  for  cut  and  full  particulars  to 

J.  p.  Bradley  8t  Co.,  fleui  Cumberland,  W.  Va. 


The  “Little  Yellow  Side=Label” 


wishes  you  a  Merry  Christmas  and  a  Happy 
New  Year — on  the  side. 


Choose  Wisely  . . . 

when  you  buy  a  SEWING  MACHINE.  You'll  find  all  sorts  and  kinds  at 
corresponding  prices.  But  if  you  want  a  reputable  serviceable  Machine,  then  take 


.  WHITE 


27  years  experience  has  enabled  us  to  bring 
out  a  HANDSOME,  SYMMETRICAL  and 
WELL-BUILT  PRODUCT,  combining  in  its 
make-up  all  the  good  points  found  on  high 
grade  machines  and  others  that  are  exclusively 
WHITE- -for  instance,  our  TENSION  INDI¬ 
CATOR,  a  device  that  shows  the  tension  at  a 
glance,  and  we  have  others  that  appeal  to  care¬ 
ful  buyers.  All  Drop  Heads  have  Automatic 
Lift  and  beautiful  Swell  Front,  Golden  Oak 
Wookwork.  Vibrator  and R.otary  Shuttle  Styles. 
OUR  ELEGANT  H.  T.  CATALOGUES  GIVE  FULL  PARTICULARS,  FREE 

WHITE  SEWING  MACHINE  CO.  CLEVELAND,  O. 


WANTED,  FOR  SALE,  ETC. 

WANTED — Two  good  dry  press  setters  end 
one  sorter,  steady  employment.  Give 
references  and  wages  expected.  Address 
LONSDALE  FACE  BRICK  CO., 

12  1  d  Knoxville,  Tenn. 


WANTED — An  experienced  tilemaker  with 
$2,000,  as  a  partner  in  a  well  established 
brick  and  tile  plant.  Great  demand  for 
drain  tile.  Address,  MINNESOTA, 

12  1  cm  Care  Clay-Worker. 


WANTED. 

One  four-mold  dry  press,  state 
make,  how  long  in  use,  present  con¬ 
dition,  where  located  and  price. 

Address,  L-  F.  B., 

i2  i  d  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE. 


Brick  plant  with  new  and  up-to-date  stiff  mud 
machinery;  25,000  capacity  and  inexhaustible 
supply  of  plastic  red  clay.  Will  sell  at  a  great 
bargain.  The  best  of  water  transportation  and 
demand  for  every  brick  that  can  be  made.  Will 
Lake  entire  cost  in  product  at  the  yard.  Price 
§5,000.00.  Write  for  full  description  of  plant  and 
further  particulars  to  W.  L.  JONES,  . 

10  3  cm  Williamsburg,  Va. 


WANTED. 

Clayworkers  who  are  having  trouble  oi 
any  sort  in  the  operating  features  of  their 
plant,  whether  in  the  making,  drying  or 
burning,  to  know  that  my  experience  of 
twenty  five  years  enables  me  to  give  valu¬ 
able  practical  advice  that  will  prevent  fur¬ 
ther  loss  and  trouble,  if  skill  and  knowledge 
as  a  practical  worker  and  chemist  can  ac¬ 
complish  that  purpose.  Terms  reasonable 
and  contracts  made  contingent  upon  success. 
Address  J-  J-  KOCH, 

9  tf  l  3325  Caroline  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


WANTED — FOREMAN. 

WANTED — A  practical,  experienced  brick¬ 
yard  man  and  burner,  as  foreman  on  yard 
where  there  is  a  manager.  A  stiff  clay 
plant  making  5,000,000  brick  annually,  us¬ 
ing  Freese  machinery,  Scotts  open  air  dry¬ 
ing  system,  open  up-draft  kilns,  wood  fuel, 
negro  labor.  Yard  situated  just  outside  of 
corporate  limits  of  town  of  8,000  inhabi¬ 
tants.  Healthy  location,  cost  of  living 
moderate.  Applicant  must  produce  refer 
ences  showing  him  to  be  healthy,  sober  and 
competent.  Permanent  place  to  right  man. 
State  salary  expected.  Address 

GOLDSBORO  BRICK  WORKS, 

FI.  L.  Grant  &  Son,  Proprs., 


FOR  SALE. 

One  Martin  style  B  soft  mud  machine 
with  pug  mill. 

One  Anderson  soft*  mud  steam  power  ma¬ 


chine. 

Two  Monarch  soft  mud  machines. 

One  hand  cutting  table. 

One  iron  horse  steam  power  soft  mud  ma¬ 


chine. 

One  iron  steam  power  soft  mud  machine. 

One  60  h.  p.  boiler  soft  mud  machine. 

One  35  h.  p.  boiler  and  one  25  h.  p.  en¬ 
gine. 

One  20-foot  two-flue  boiler. 

One  24-lt  gasoline  machine. 

One  hand  repress,  one  disintegrator,  one 
double  die  Leader  power  repress.  All  these 
have  been  overhauled  and  are  in  first-class 
condition,  practically  as  good  as  new. 

THE  HORTON  MFG.  CO., 


SWITCHES  FOR  SALE. 

Right  and  left  hand  one,  two  and  three  way 
switches  of  various  gauges,  radius  and  weight 
rail,  at  special  prices. 

THE  ATLAS  CAR  &  MFG.  CO., 

7  tf  d  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Continued  on  Page  612. 
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THE 


B.  &  O. 


20th  ANNUAL  CONVENTION  :  N. 


s.  w., 

Will  be  the 

TO 

B.  M.  A.  and 


Most 

Modern 

Equipment. 

Pullman 

Drawing 

Room 

Sleepers, 

Observation 

Sleeping 

Cars, 


High-Back 

Seat 

Coaches 

And 

/ 

Company’s  , 
Own 
Dining 
Car 

Service. 


Trains 

Vestibuled 

Throughout. 


Fast 

Schedules 


LOOK  /\  T  THE 


B.  &  O., 

Host  Popular  Line 


SWE:  CL>-ribr^ 

PICTURESQUE  ROUTE 
TO  THE  EAST. 


Gil 


H  E 


8th  YEARLY  MEETING  American  Ceramic  Society 


PA.,  Relb.  5  to  17,  1906. 


•9 

7V\  /\  F>  BELOW. 


All 
Trains 


Run 

Via 

Washington 

And 

Baltimore, 
Permitting 
10  Days 
Stop-Over 
If  Desired. 


For  Rates, 
Time  of  • 
Trains, 
Sleeping  Car 
Reservations, 
Or  Other 
Information, 
Call  on 
Your  Nearest 
Ticket  Agent, 
or  Address 

0.  P.  McCARTY, 

Gen.  Pass.  Agt. 

B.  &  O.  S.-YV.  R.R. 
Cincinnati,  O. 

B.  N.  AUSTIN, 

Gen.  Pass.  Agt. 

B.  &  O.  R.  R. 
Chicago,  111. 
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FOR  SALE,  WANTED,  ETC. 


FOR  SALE. 

Write  E.  D.  Clark  &  Co.  for  new  and  second¬ 
hand  machinery,  brickyard  supplies  of  all  kinds. 
7  tf  d  Morenci,  Mich. 


WANTED — Party  with  $50,000  capital  to  in¬ 
vest  in  a  sewer  pipe  factory  in  Minnesota. 
Excellent  clay  land.  This  is  a  splendid 
opportunity  for  an  investment  which  will 
realize  handsome  dividends.  Address 

MILL, 

11  3  cm  Care  Clay-Worker. 


FOR  SALE. 

One  !)-foot  dry  pan,  iron  frame. 

One  revolving  screen. 

One  Miller  hand-press. 

THE  T.  B.  TOWNSEND  BRICK  AND 
CONTRACTING  COMPANY, 

6  tf  dr  Zanesville,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE. 

One  Stedman  40-inch  Disintegrator,  cost 
$600 ;  is  in  first-class  condition ;  was  in¬ 
stalled  and  used  for  one  week.  Will  sell 
at  great  sacrifice. 

The  Charles  Mill  Supply  Company, 

15  So.  William  St., 

7  tf  dm  New  York  City. 


Real  Estate  or  Business. 


day. 

10  tf  d 


I  can  sell  your  farm,  home  or 
business  for  cash,  no  matter 
where  located.  Send  description 
and  price  and  learn  how.  Write  to- 

Fraok  P.  Cleveland,  Real  Estate  Expert, 

965  Adams  Express  Bldg.,  Chicago,  Ill 


For  Your 
Brickyard, 


Real  Estate  or  Business 
Bought,  Sold  or  Exchanged, 

Special,— For  Sale  or  Exchange 
for  Farm.  $16,000  Brick  Plant 
clearing  $6,370.40  yearly.  Good 
reason  for  offering.  Estab¬ 
lished  14  years.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 

J.  ALLEN  STEPHENS, 
Main  Office:  Willard  Building, 
Muncie,  Ind.  Both  Phones. 


NEW  JERSEY  BRICK  PLANT 
FOR  SALE. 

Profitably  running  brickyard,  lo¬ 
cated  at  Kinkora,  N.  J.,  25  miles 
from  Philadelphia  on  the  Amboy  di¬ 
vision  of  the  Pennsylvania  R.  R.,  on 
the  Delaware  River.  The  property 
consists  of  37  acres  of  ground,  with 
an  inexhaustible  bed  of  clay,  some  30 
feet  in  depth.  There  are  5  brick 
kilns,  2  Chambers  Brick  Machines, 
engines,  2  railroad  sidings,  temporary 
wharf,  also  houses  for  workmen,  large 
barn,  and  a  good  house  for  superin¬ 
tendent.  The  freight  to  Philadelphia 
and  Camden  by  boat  is  $1  per  1,000. 
The  location  is  convenient  for  ship¬ 
ping  via  rail  to  all  parts  of  the  state. 
The  yard  is  now  in  operation,  with 
good  demand  for  all  the  output,  and 
my  only  reason  for  selling  is  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  other  business.  This  is  a  splen¬ 
did  opportunity,  and  I  invite  corre¬ 
spondence  and  inspection  of  the 
works.  MURRELL  DOBBINS, 

15 1 1  Sansom  Street, 

1 1  2  d  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


26-foot  vein,  covering  200  acres. 
Located  on  Chicago  &  Alton  R.R., 
70  miles  north  St.  Louis.  Miners  and 
shippers  of  red,  white  mottled  and 
yellow  buff  clays  for  all  varieties  of 
manufacture  of  front,  face,  enameled 
brick  and  terra  cotta  work,  including 
the  encaustic  tile,  semi-porcelain, 
pottery  and  fire  brick,  fire  clays  ;  also 
red  mineral  paint  clay 


Hicks  Clay  Co. 

Grand  Prize  and  Gold  Medal, 
St.  Louis  World’s  Fair,  1904. 

Prices  and  samples  free  upon 
request. 

Correspondence  solicited. 


Charles  T.  H  icks,  Pres  ,  Drake,  Ill. 

H.  C.  Worcester  Sec’y,  Roodhouse,  Ill. 


Pittsburg 

Standard  Dry  and  Wet  Pans  and  Crushers 


For  Brick,  Ter¬ 
ra  Cotta,  Sand, 
Cement,  Etc. 

When  writing  for 
Prices,  state  kind  of 
Clay  or  Material  to 
be  ground  and  capac¬ 
ity  required. 

PHILLIPS  & 
McLaren, 

Proprietors, 

Fisher  Engine, 
Foundry  and 
Machine  Works, 

24th  and  Smallman  Sts 

PITTSBURG,  PA. 


Eaatern  Sales  Agents, 

Borton  and 
Tierney  Company, 

Stephen  OIrard  Bldf. 

Philadelphia,  Pa 


We  Manufacture  salem  buckets 

These  Buckets 

In  All  Styles,  Sizes  and  Gauges. 

Orders  Shipped  Promptly. 

COLD  ROLLED 

SPIRAL  STEEL  CONVEYOR. 


We  Also  Make  Shafting, 
Pulleys,  Friction  Clutches, 
Sprocket  Wheels,  etc. 


WEARS  BEST,  Costs  No  More. 

WE  MAKE  this  Conveyor  in  AH  Styles 
and  Gauges. 


Skillin  &  Richards  Mfq.  Co.,  Chicago. 


Sm  additional  ada.  under  Table  of  Contanta. 
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Double  Up  and  Down-Draft  Brick  Kiln. 


Something  New  in  Brick 
Kilns  and  Brick  Dryers 

The  Dennis  Double  Chamber  Up  and  Down  Draft 
Brick  Kilns  and  Direct  Heat  and  Hot  Air  Brick 
Dryers  show  many  new  features  that  make  them 
superior  to  all  others. 

Economical,  durable  and  strong  in  construction 
and  operation,  having  many  points  of  advantage 
that  appeal  to  practical  brickmakers. 

Patented  April  14,  1903,  and  Sept.  8,  1903. 

Brick  plants  installed  and  put  in  operation. 
Write  for  booklet.  Correspondence  solicited. 

F.  W.  DENNIS, 

145  Water  Street,  Norfolk,  Va. 


No.  4 
Folding 

Hawk-Eye 

Bellows  draw  13%  Inches.  MODEL  4. 

Permits  using  the  back  lens  separately. 

A  compact  4x5  film  camera  designed  for 
wide  range  of  work. 

Regular  equipment — Rapid  Symmetrical  lens — Improved  B.  &  L.  Auto¬ 
matic  shutter,  rising,  falling  and  sliding  front,  and  rack  and  pinion  for  focusing. 


Price,  =  =  $30.M 


BLAIR  CAMERA  COMPANY, 


Send  for  1905  desciHptive  catalogue. 


Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Brick  Pallets. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  best  Manufacturers 
that  the  Pallet  System  is  the  most  economical 
method  for  making  bricks.  White  pine 
lumber  is  conceded  to  be  the  best  and  most 
economical  material  for  pallets.  We  make 
them.  A  word  to  the  wise  is  sufficient. 

Send  postal  card  for  circulars. 


FOR  SALE,  WANTED,  ETC. 

ENGINES  AND  BOILERS. 

A  large  assortment  of  new  and  rebuilt  engines 
and  boners,  all  sizes  and  styles,  at  low  prices. 
Send  specifications  of  your  requirements  and  we 
will  make  you  a  special  proposition. 

THE  RANDLE  MACHINERY  CO., 

10  tf  dm  1735  Powers  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE. 

Books  for  brickmakers.  Inexperienced 
workmen  will  find  them  a  source  of  valuable 
information.  “Brickmakers’  Manual,”  $3.00 
— a  practical  treatise  on  the  everyday  details 
of  brickmaking.  “Clay  Glazes  and  Enamels,” 
$5.00 — tells  how  to  glaze  and  enamel  brick 
and  gives  valuable  receipts.  “Sixty  Years 
a  Briekmaker,”  $2.50 — a  chronicle  of  the 
experiences  of  a  successful  veteran  brick- 
maker  and  able  writer.  “Vitrified  Paving 
Brick,”  $1.00— tells  all  about  the  best  ma¬ 
terials  for  and  methods  of  manufacturing 
paving  brick.  “Tables  of  Analyses  of  Clays,” 
$1.00 — gives  the  analyses  of  many  American 
and  European  clays.  Any  or  all  of  these 
books  mailed'  postage  prepaid,  on  receipt  of 
price.  Write  for  list  of  other  valuable  books 
for  clayworkers.  Addres$ 

T.  A.  RANDALL  &  CO., 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


VANDUZEN’S  PATENT 
STEAM  JET  PUMPS. 

Lowest  priced  reliable  steam- 
jet  pump  in  the  world.  Espe¬ 
cially  serviceable  for  Quarries, 
Brickyards,  Mines,  for  elevating 
or  fo'cing  water  from  ponds, 
pits, excavations, tube 
or  driven  w  e  1 1  s.  No 
valves  to  freeze,  clog 
up  or  get  out  of  order. 
Always  ready  for  in¬ 
stant  use  and  makes  a 
first-class  fire  pump.  All  you 
need  is  a  little  steam.  10  sizes. 
Prices  from  $7.00  to  $75.00.  Sat  is- 
faction  guaranteed.  Write  for 
Catalogue  H. 

The  E.  W.  Vanduzen  Co., 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


GABRIEL  &  SCHALL 

P.  O.  Box  1712.  205  Pearl  Street. 

NEW  YORK. 

Sole  Importers  io  the  United  States  of  the 


The  only  prevent-itive  for  scum  and  discolor¬ 
ation  on  Facing  Brick  and  Terra  Cotta,  neu¬ 
tralizing  the  Sulphate  of  Lime  in  the  Clay  and 
Water. 

Circulars  and  Particulars  on  Application. 


Chattanooga  Paint  Co., 

Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


Manufacturers  of 

Red  Oxides  for  Brick- 
makers*  Use. 


Mershon,  Schuette,  Parker  &  Co., 

Saginaw,  East  Side  Mich. 


Eclipse 
Mortar  Colors, 

Red,  Brown,  Buff,  Black. 

Mention  The  Clay-Wobkek 

When  writing  to  Advertisers 

Mention  The  Clay-Wobkeb. 
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EXPERT  SERVICE . 


Practical  information  given  cor = 
reding  faults  in  burning  Building, 
and  Paving  Brick,  Tile  and  Sewer 
Pipe.  Will  you  save  hundreds  or 


Why  not  wash  your  clay  and  eliminate  losses  caused  by 
Sulphur  Balls,  Iron  Pyrites  or  Unequal  Mixture? 

The  “Crossley”  process  will  save  money  for  you,  as  it 
has  for  others. 

The  Crossley  Mfg.  Co., 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 


thousands  of  dollars  by  spending  a 
few  dollars  for  my  advice?  If  so, 
address  JiMTOH  VOGT, 

Pomona,  M.  C. 


CLAY  WASHING 

POTTERY 

TILE 


MACHINERY  TREn 


The  Department  of 
Clayworking  and  Ceramics 

Established  by  the  Legislature 
In  1902  at  the 

Hew  Jersey  Slate  College. 

RUTGEKS  COLLEGE. 

NEW  BRUNSWICK,  N.  J. 

Has  a  modern  and  complete  equipment  for 
practical  and  theoretical  instruction  in  the- 
clayworking  industries.  Two  courses  have 
been  provided:  the  regular  course  of  four 
years ;  a  short  course  of  two  years,  designed  for 
the  young  man  who  has  had  practical  experi¬ 
ence  in  clayworking. 

C.  W.  PARMELEE,  B.  Sc.,  Director. 
W.  H.  S.  DEMAREST,  D.D.,  Acting  President. 


BEST  QUALITY  MANGANESE,  CAREFULLY  AND  UNIFORMLY  PRE¬ 
PARED  FOR  BRICKMAKING.  WRITE  US  FOR  SAMPLES  AND  PRICES. 


NATIONAL  PAINT  AND  MANGANESE  CO., 

LYNCHBURG,  VA. 

MINERS  AND  GRINDERS. 


Sellman’s  PEBBLE  MILLS 


Roofing  Tile  Machinery. 

Special  Auger  Press  for  shingle  tiles1 
with  table  automatically  cutting  and 
punching  nail-holes. 

Special  stiff  mud  machinery  for  smaller 
capacity  and  horse  driving. 

Lubricating  Brick 
Dies  fitting  dry 
presses  of  any  sys¬ 
tem  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  perfor¬ 
ated  bricks. 

MUELLER  BROS., 

39  South  Channing  Ave.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


New  Pullman 
Parlor  Car  Service 

ON 

BI6  FOUR  ROUTE 

BETWEEN 

INDIANAPOLIS 

AND 

PEORIA.  ILLS. 

The  New  Pullman  Buffet  Parlor  Car  Service  on 
trains  11  (leaving  Indianapolis  for  Peoria  daily 
at  11:50  a.  m  )  and  18  (leaving  Peoria  for  Indian¬ 
apolis  daily  at  noon)  affords  passengers  .traveling 
between  those  points,  up-to-date  service,  and  a 
trial  by  the  traveling  public  is  recommended. 

H.  J.  RHEIN,  Gen’I  Pass.  Agt. 

CINCINNATI,  O' 


For  grinding  Raw  Glaze ,  Glaze  Frit , 
Frianiel,  Glass,  Cobaltum,  Oxides  and 
Colors • 

27  years'  experience  in  the  building  of  these  mills. 

OEO.n.  BALL  &  SON,  5BROOKLmtNAVY.,, 


ARTHUR  KOPPEL  COMPANY.  | 


DEPT.  3, 

66=68  Broad  Street, 

New  York. 

DEPT.  3, 

618  Monadnock  Block, 
Chicago,  Ill. 
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J  COX’S 


At  .A  .A  At  Ac  At  JL  ^W 


Special  Drawn  Coil  Wire  is 

j  Unsurpassed  for  Strength  and  Durability 

5  BricK  and  Tile  Cutting  Wires 

GEO.  S.  COX,  East  Liverpool,  Ohio. 


u 


vvvvvvyv1 


WWW 


> 

For  End-Cut.  Side-Cut  k 
_ and  Automatic  Tables.  |r 

Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Ep 
Send  for  samples  and  prices.  L 

VW  V  V  V  V 


Make  Money 


WITH  THE  ONLY  SUCCESSFUL 

Flower  Pot  Machine 

(PATENTED.) 

No  expert  workmen  required. 

Capacity  in  10  hour*: 

6,ooo  two-inch  Pot*;  3,500  five-inch  Pot*; 
4,000  four-inch  “  a,ooo  *ev*n-inch  “ 
Write  for  Circular  and  prices. 

The  Rockwood  Mfg.  Co., 

1801  English  Ave.  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


It  Looks  Good 


on  paper, 


It  Looks  Better 


crushing  shale,  fire  clay, 
rock  and  other  hard  ma¬ 
terial. 


THE  CHAMPION 
CRUSHER 


is  expensive,  to  do  with* 
out,  because  it  saves  yon 
money. 

Catalogue  is  free  on  appli¬ 
cation  Address 


KENNETT  SQUARE.  PA, 


NO.  5,  11x26  CHAMPION  CRUSHER. 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


TAKE  YOUR  CHOICE! 

With  or  Without  Cars  or  Fans  Inside ! 

Fans— U.  S.  Pat.  April  9. 1901  No.  671,527.  Condenser— U.  S.  Pat.  Sept.  10,  1901,  No.  682,310. 

Steam  Heating  Apparatus — U.  S.  Pat.  May  13,  1902,  No.  700,080. 

A  CONVERTIBLE  and  well-tried  inside  pipe  system  of  drying  bricks. 

Well  inclined  pipes  of  easy  access  and  without  pressure  to  cause  leaks  ;  are 
superior  means  to  convey  and  radiate  heat,  and  “live”  steam  may  be  applied 
without  interfering  with  engine  rxhaust  supply  and  interior  cylinder  oil  pro¬ 
tection. 

Evidence  of  favorable  conditions  to  dry  in  one-fourth  of  the  ordinary  ( 40  to 
48-hour)  time  and  at  one-fourth  of  (30  to  40-cent)  cost  for  fuel  will  be  sent  with 
pleasure. 

We  are  very  much  pleased  with  the  dryer.  Obtain  3  lbs.  of  vacuum.  Have  run  continuously 
s'noe  start! tie  ( >i(>vember,  19"0)  with  no  repairs  us  yet.  Made  last  year  of  hollow  blocks  and 
brick  fifteen  millions,  common  brick  measuie  The  Phillips  is  the  most  perfect  lever  saw  for 
drvina  We.  the  best  done  under  shed,  or  by  nay  method.  We  dry  five  and  six-inch  tileinfive 
nr  nix  hour*  Cbas.  L.  Smith,  Mgr.  American  brick 

January  23,  1902.  and  Tile  i  o..  Mason  City,  Iowa. 

S.  G.  PHILLIPS,  R  F.  D.  No.  6,  Richmond.  Va. 


G.  K.  WILLIAMS  &  GO., 

EASTON,  PA. 

Largest  Manufacturers  in 
United  States  of 

Brick  and  Mortar 

COLORING. 

Correspondence  solicited. 

Samples  and  estimates  cheerfully  furnished 
on  application. 


Writing 
Trade  Paper 
Advertisements 

is  our  specialty.  We  want  a  few  more 
clients  for  1905.  We  take  the  burden 
entirely  off  your  shoulders.  Your  work 
is  done  right  and  at  a  price  that  any 
firm  can  afford. 

We  Will  Show  You 
Our  Plan  on 
Approval. 

This  department  will  write  up  and 
make  your  catalogues,  booklets,  price 
lists,  circulars,  folders,  mailing  cards  and 
slips,  newspaper,  magazine  and  trade 
journal  advertisements,  etc.,  etc. 

We  furnish  and  have  at  hand  every¬ 
thing  you  want  to  promote  business. 

Send  us  a  sample  of  what  you  would 
like  to  see  improved. 

Address  Advertising  Department, 

H.  C.  BAUER  ENGRAVING  CO., 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


THROUGH  mums 

Between 

Fort  Wayne  and  In¬ 
dianapolis  and 


Fori  Wayne  and  Cin¬ 
cinnati. 


Union  Depot  connections  at  Bloomington 
and  Peoria  tor  all  points  West,  Northwest  and 
Southwest. 

Direct  connections  at  Sandusky  with  L.  S. 
&  M.  S.  Ry.  fast  trains  for  all  points  East. 

For  tickets,  rates  and  general  information, 
call  on  ticket  agents  or  address 

H.  J.  RHEIN, 

Gen.  Pas*.  Agt. 


i 
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Books  for  Brickmakers 


“CLAY  GLAZES  AND  ENAMELS,”..... 

. H.  R.  Griffen.  $5.00 

“BRICKMAKERS’  MANUAL,” . 

. .Morrison  and  Reep.  3.00 

“BRICKMAKING  AND  BURNING,” . 

. J.  VV.  Crary,  Sr.  2.50 

“TABLE  OF  ANALYSES  OF  CLAYS,” 

. Alfred  Crossley.  1.00 

“VITRIFIED  PAVING  BRICK,” . 

. H.  A.  Wheeler,  E.  M.  1.00 

“PRACTICAL  FARM  DRAINAGE,” . 

. C.  G.  Elliott.  1.00 

Mailed,  postage  free,  on  receipt  of  price. 

T.  A.  RANDALL  &  CO., 

Publishers, 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Machine = 


fenor  gears 


One  to  6-inch  pitch 
and  larger.  Our  ma¬ 
chine-molded  gears 
last  longer  than  oth¬ 
ers,  give  higher  effi¬ 
ciency  under  actual  sci¬ 
entific  tests,  and  in  many 
cases  cost  no  more  than  in- 
Catalogue  27  for  all  gear  users. 


Molded  Gears 

H.  W.  Caldwell  &  Son  Co. 

17th  St.  and  Western  Ave.  ! 

CHICAGO 

NEW  YORK  CITY 
95  Liberty  Street 

Woodward,  Wight  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

New  Orleans 

_ / 


Terms  First-class 

reasonable.  references. 

If  you  have  trouble  with  Clay,  Machinery 
or  Kilns,  then  consult 


CHICAGO  RETORT  AND  FIRE  BRICE  CO. 


THE  BRICKMAKERS’  ADVISOR, 

Julius  J.  Koch, 

(25  years  practical  experience) 

3325  Caroline  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Special  attention  paid  to  dry  clay  press 
processes  and  down-draft  kilns. 

Contracts  made  contingent  upon  suc¬ 
cess. 


Fire  Brick  for 
Building  Kilns. 


Factories  : 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Brickton  No.  1  )  . _ „„  T11 

Brickton  No.  2  f  0ttawa’ m* 


General  Office: 

45th  St.,  Clark  to  LaSalle  Sts. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

... - ’Phone  Yards  525. 


RAIN  OR  SHINE. 


Make  Hollow  Concrete  Building  Blocks. 


Our  Portable  Machine  Is  Best.  Fastesi, 
Simplest  and  Cheapest. 


1 


MAN  CAN  MAKE. 
BLOCKS  PER  DAY. 


200 


No  carrying  off  blocks.  No  broken  blocks. 
No  cogs  or  gears.  Just  does  business. 

W rite  for  catalog. 

PETTYJOHN  BROS., 

1324  North  First  St.,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 


(JUhen  Writing  to  Advertisers 

Mention  The  Clay*U>prJcer. 


Evens  &  Howard  Eire  BricK  Co. 

ST.  LOUIS,  U.  S.  £K. 

Sewer  and  Culvert  Pipe.  Locomotive  Tile. 
Furnace  and  Boiler  Tile.  Fire  Brick  and  Cupola  Blocks. 

Flue  Lining  and  Chimney  Pipe. 

Sanitary  Earthenware.  All  kinds  of  Fire  Clay  Products. 


FIRE  BRICK 

- Made  by - 

Mitchell  Clay  Mfg.  Co., 

5629  Manchester  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 

Are  the  best  for  kiln  purposes.  All  shapes  in  stock. 

Send  for  Catalog. 


$2.00 


THE  CLjIY-WO'KKE'K, 

0*E  YEAR.  (/. V  ADVANCE) 


$2.00 
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The  Ki^g  Engineering  Go. 

Builders  of  Hot  Air  and  Waste  Heat  Dryers. 

Up  and  Down-Draft  Kilns.  Brickmaking  Ex¬ 
perts  and  Consulting  Engineers. 

WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION. 

914  Walnut  Street  -  «  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


! 

i 

i 

i 

t 

I 

i 

! 

i 

i 


Converted  to 

Leviathianism. 


••Enclosed  herewith  please  find  our 
check  for  the  elevator  belt  recently  or¬ 
dered  from  you.  It  is  probably  unne¬ 
cessary  for  us  to  say  that  the  belt  is  all 
we  could  wish  for  it  to  be,  in  fact,  it  is 
much  more  satisfactory  than  the  rubber 
one  which  it  replaced. 

“Thanking  you  for  your  courteous 
dealing,  and  assuring  you  of  our  patron 
age  for  anything  in  your  line  we  may 
need  in  the  future,  we  beg  to  remain, 
“Yours  very  respectfully, 
“Signed:  Valley  Brick  &  Tile  Co.” 


PHILADELPHIA, 
BOSTON  and 
BUFFALO. 


MAIN  BELTING  COMPANY, 


55-57  Market  Street, 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


THE  PIONEER. 

Brick  “i  Tile  Machine 


has  been  the  synonym  of  excellence  in  the  Brick  and  Clay¬ 
working  industry  for  the  past  thirty  years. 

It  has  had  few  rivals  and  no  superiors.  Improved  from 
year  to  year  to  gain  increased 

Strength,  Simplicity,  Durability,  Efficiency  and  Quality 

of  finished  product,  until  it  has  reached  the  highest  state  of 
the  Mechanical  Arts  in  Brickmaking. 

Our  new  handbook  will  give  you  the  detailed  informa¬ 
tion  desired. 

The  Kells  Foundry  and  Machine  Co. 

ADRIAN,  MICH.  . 


“ Absolutely  safe  and  reliable.” 
uA»k  your  friends.” 


The  Fittings 
Of  a  water  tank 
Are  almost  as  important 
As  its  materials. 
Those  attached  to 
Caldwell  Tanks 
Are  the  best  and 
Being  Patented 
Cannot  be  Imitated. 
Our  catalogue  describes 
them. 


W.  E.  CALDWELL  CO., 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 


01  SIPIE  UNIVERSITY 

Offers  through  its  College  of  Engineering, 
full  courses  of  instruction  in  Civil,  Mechanical, 
Electrical  and  Mining  Engineering,  and  in 
Architecture,  Ceramics,  Chemistry,  Industrial 
Arts  and  Manual  Training. 

ITS  DEPARTMENT  OP  CLAY  WORKING  AND 
CBRAM1CS,  established  in  1894,  was  the  pioneer 
of  Its  kind  in  America,  and  has  been  from  the 
first  successfully  training  men  to  overcome 
the  technical  problems  of  clay  manufacture 

Tuition  is  free.  Laboratory  fees  are  nominal 
Faculty  of  over  one  hundred  instructors 
Equipment  very  extensive. 

For  information  or  catalogue  address, 

Prof.  Edward  Orton,  Jr., 

Department  of  Ceramics. 
Dr.  W.  O.  Thomson,  President. 

Columbus,  Ohio. 


The  F.  F.  V.  Vestibule  Limited  via 
the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Ry.  is  the  only 
Solid  train  with  through  Dining  Car  be¬ 
tween  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Balti¬ 
more,  Washington.  Cincinnati  and  the 
West.  Lighted  with  Electricity.  Heated 
with  Steam.  JOHN  D.  POTTS, 

H.  W.  FULLER,  Asst.  Gen’l  Pass*r  Agt. 
Gen’l  Pass’r  Agt.  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
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TAPLIK,  RICE  &  GO., 

AKRON.  OHIO. 


Sewer  Pipe  and  Clay- 
Working  Machinery. 


ESTABLISHED”!  862. 


MANGANESE 

FOR.  ALL  USES. 

|aUNp(jRANH|>(iRouND 

60-70fo  70-B0%  BO-90°/o  OXIDE. 

Clay  Workers  Goods  a  Specialty. 

SAMPLES  and  prices  on  INQUIRY. 

KENDALL  &  FLICK 

WASHINGTON,  D.C. 


For  Economy  of  Fuel  and  Per¬ 
centage  of  Hard  Burned  Brick, 

This  kilo  will  give  satisfaction.  Constructed 
to  burn  without  smoke  and  give  an  even  dis¬ 
tribution  of  heat,  producing  uniform  burns. 
Hot  air  dryer.  Continuous  and  muffle  kiln. 

ADFRED  YATES, 

SHAWMUT,  PA. 
Or  Eastern  Terra-Cotta,  Brick  and  Tile  Co., 
423  Old  South  Bldg.,  Boston,  Mass. 


PATENTS 

Send  model,  drawing,  rough  sketch  or 
photograph  of  your  invention  and  I  will 
examine  the  records  FREE  of  charge  and 
advise  you  whether  you  can  obtain  a  pat¬ 
ent. 

All  patents  taken  out  by  me  are  adver¬ 
tised  FREE  in  the  leading  mechanical, 
electrical  and  scientific  magazines  in  the 
country. 

Write  for  my  special  offer  for  obtain¬ 
ing  Patents,  Trade-Marks.  Designs,  Copy¬ 
rights,  etc.  20  years  experience.  Best  ref¬ 
erences. 

WM.  N.  MOORE, 

Loan  and  Trust  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


WOODEN 

BRICK  PALLETS. 

Wc  have  best  facilities  for  man-  \a/rite  us. 

SuSir/elyr^L^larirade.  BARCHARD  &  CO.,  Ullltll, 

Street,  TORONTO,  CANADA. 


MADDEN  Sc  GO., 

Successors  to  NOLAN,  MADDEN  &  CO., 


No  5  Auger  Tile  and  Brick  Machine  with  our  New  Endless  Belt  Cut-oft  Table,  which  has  no 
equal  for  handling  tile  of  all  sizes  from  3  to  12-inch.  This  tabie  has  carriers  which  move  with  the 
tile,  and  can  be  readily  and  perfectly  adjusted  to  any  size  tile. 

Our  Upright  Tile  Machines  are  unequaled  for  large  tile,  10  to  24-inch.  These  machines  are  all 
sold  on  their  merits,  and  warranted  to  do  first-class  work.  We  also  manufacture  Soft  and  Stiff 
Mud  Brick  Machines. 

Full  line  of  Tile  and  Brickyard  Supplies  kept  constantly  on  hand.  Get  our  prices. 

MADDEN  &  CO.,  Rushville,  lnd. 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦< 


SOMETHING  NEW 

FOR 

INDUSTRIES. 


♦  THE.  LEHIGH  VALLEY  RAILROAD  CO. 

♦ 

♦  is  about  to  open  a  new  territory  in  the  Rar= 

♦  itan  district  of  the  New  Jersey  Clay  Belt. 
X  Very  desirable  locations  are  offered  to 
i  manufacturers  of  Clay  Products.  For  fur= 

♦  ther  information  address 


P.  H.  BURNETT, 

Industrial  Agent, 

143  Liberty  St.,  New  York. 


♦ 

♦ 

* 

♦ 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦< 
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W  aste  Heat  F  ans 


For  All  Clayworkint*  Purposes. 


Built  In  Brick.— The  most  substantial  of  all  ma¬ 
terials.  Of  a  construction  mechanically  correct. 

Double  Strength  of  working  parts. 

Journals  far  removed  from  the  effect  of  the  heat. 

Ring  Oiler  Boxes. 

Engines  of  surplus  power  for  all  emergencies. 

All  materials  (except  brick)  furnished  for  the  con  ¬ 
struction  of  the  Fan  House,  including  an  improved 
cooling  device. 

This  company  has  built  fans  for  mines  for  over  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  We  met  with  success  in  this. 

We  are  meeting  with  success  in  Waste  Heat  Fans. 

We  lay  special  stress  upon  the  fact  that  we  build  them  heavy  and  substantial.  No  shoddy 
work .  We  make  them  good-one  job  sells  another.  Clay  workers  are/^T‘l  (C 

tton  and  the  price  is  a  revelation.  Specifications  and  all  data  furnished  for  the  asking.  Com 
municate  with  us  direct. 


Crawford  &  McCrimmon  Co.,  Brazil,  lnd.,  U.  S,  A. 

Manufacturers  of  Hoisting  and  Hauling  Engines,  Ventilating  Fans  for  Mines,  Waste  Heat  Fans 

for  Clay  Plants,  etc. 


A  Dryer  That  Will  Properly 


Dryer  Almost  Finished. 


Dry  Brick  at 

Small  Cost 

Is  this  not  what  you  want? 
If  so,  let  us  talk  with  you 
about  our  Pittsburgh  fur¬ 
nace  dryer  or  our  combina¬ 
tion  furnace  and  waste  heat 
dryer. 

It  can  be  built  either  way 
or  in  combination,  so  that 
both  systems  can  be  used  in¬ 
dependently  or  at  the  same 
time. 

The  Pittsburgh 
Dryer  Co., 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 


MANUFACTURERS: 

We  shall  be  glad  to  give  you  information  about  Good  Locations  in  Ala¬ 
bama,  Georgia,  Kentucky,  Mississippi,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
Southern  Illinois,  Southern  Indiana,  Tennessee  and  Virginia,  in  the  terri¬ 
tory  of  the 

Southern  Railway  and  mole  &  Ohio  Railroad 

for  your  industry.  Wb  have  advantageous  locations  for  almost  every  sort  of 
CLAY  USING  INDUSTRY,  where  Conditions  of  Production  and  Distribu¬ 
tion  are  favorable.  We  have  Pine  Deposits  of  Kaolin  and  Other  Clays, 
Shales,  Cement,  Rock  and  Marl  and  Sand,  Cheap  Transportation  Facilities 
and  Good  Markets. 

M.  V.  RICHARDS, 

Land  and  Industrial  Agent, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

CHAS.  S.  CHASE,  Agent,  M-  A.  HAYS,  Agent, 

722  Chemical  Building,  225  Dearborn  St., 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  Chicago,  Ill. 


Don’t  Read  This 

unless  you  are  a  MANUFACTURER, 
MILL-MAN  or  BUSINESS  MAN,  In 
which  ease  you  would  do  we'l  to  care¬ 
fully  consider  the  following  facts : 

The  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco  R  R., 
better  known  as  the 


FRISCO 


lias  built,  or  added  to  its  system,  over 
1900  (nineteen  hundred)  miles  of  new 
railroad  during  the  past  five  years,  and 
all  traversing  newly-settled  sections 
of  the  Southwest  AO  IF  is  the  time 
to  locate  your  factory  or  mill  in  this 
most  prosperous  section .  It  will  repay 
you  to  write  today  for  full  particulars 
regarding  inducements  offered,  abund¬ 
ant  raw  materials,  excellent  markets, 
etc.  Illustrated  booklet  “Opportuni¬ 
ties  ”  sent  free. 

M.  SCHULTER, 

Industrial  Commissioner, 
Frisco  Building,  ST.  LOUIS,  (DO. 


For  cheap  machinery  the  reader  is  re¬ 
ferred  to  our  "For  Sale"  columns.  We  do 
QOt  advise  the  purchase  of  cheap  machin¬ 
ery.  As  a  rule,  cheap  machinery  is  dear 
in  the  end.  but  for  some  places  second-hand 
machinery  answers  a  very  good  purpose. 
Those  wanting  experienced  help  will  also 
find  the  “Wanted."  “For  Sale,”  etc.,  col¬ 
umns  a  means  of  satisfying  their  needs 


The  VANDALIA  LINE 

T -Trains-  T 


TO  ST.  LOUIS,  mo. 

The  following  schedule  in  effect  from  In¬ 
dianapolis: 

No.  25,  7.10  am  I  No.  27,  7.00  am  I  No.  11,  8.10  am 
No.  7,  3.15  pm  |  No.  21, 12.20  n’n  |  No.  29,  1.50  pm 
No.  19, 11.35  pm 


DAILY. 

Train  No.21  has  first-class  coaches  and  Pull¬ 
man  vestibules  sleeping, diningand  parlorcars. 

Train  No.  19  has  first-class  ooaepes  and  Pull¬ 
man  vestibule  sleeping  cars  fot  Evansille,  lnd., 
and  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  starting  from  Indianapolis, 
which  are  open  t  receive  passengers  at8:30  p.m. 
every  night. 

Direct  connections  are  made  by  all  of  the 
above  trains  at  Terre  Haute  with  E.  T.  H.  R.  R 
No  transfer  between  stations. 

Ticket  offices,  No.  48  West  Washington  St. 

W.  W.  RICHARDSON, 

Asst.  General  Passenger  Agent, 

E.  A.  FORD.-G.  P.  A.  Indianapolis,  lnd. 


Pennsylvania  Line. 

- FOR - 


CHICAGO  and 

NORTHWEST. 

Leave  Indianapolis, 

Daily  11:35  a.  m.  and  11:50  night. 

Arrive  Chicago  5:30  p.  m.  and  7:30  a.  in. 
Buffet  parlor  car  on  day  train.  Local  sleeper 
on  night  train. 


C.  M.  WHEELER.  C.  P.  A. 

W.  W.  RICHARDSON,  A.  G.  P.  A. 
Phones  858  Old  or  New. 
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Excellent  Industrial 
Locations 

- on  the - 


QUEEN&CRE5CENT 

ROUTE 


AND 

SOUTHERN  RAILWAY. 

Timber  Lands.  Fine  Blue-Grass  Farm  Land. 
Iron  and  Coal  Mines* 


Railroad  facilities  to  all  points  South,  North, 
East  and  West.  For  information  address 

W.  A.  Garrett,  W.  C.  Rinearson, 

Gen’l  Manager,  Gen’l  Pass’r  Agt., 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Returning 

from 

California 

See  that  your  ticket  reads  via  the  Shasta- 
Northern  Pacific  Route,  through  the  Great  Puget 
Sound  Country,  with  its  beautiful  cities  and  won¬ 
derful  natural  wealth.  See  the  great  irrigated 
districts.  Only  a  short  trip  from  Seattle  or  Ta¬ 
coma  to  Alaska. 

Take  advantage  of  liberal  stopover  privileges 
and  tour  the  Yellowstone  National  Park — Amer¬ 
ica’s  Wonderland,  a  land  of  weird  phenomena  and 
magnificent  scenic  attractions.  By  four-horse 
coach  over  143  miles  of  sprinkled  roadway.  Ex¬ 
cellent  hotels  with  every  modern  comfort.  A 
sojourn  in  the  very  heart  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
is  the  fitting  end  of  a  Western  tour.  Comfort  all 
the  way,  if  you  travel  via  the 

GREAT  TRANSCONTINENTAL 
HIGHWAY 

Northern 

Pacific 

Railway 

Fiom  the  Pacific  Northwest  to 
St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis... 

SEND  FOR 
WONDERLAND  1905 
SIX  CENTS. 


A.  M.  CLELAND. 

General  Passenger  Agent, 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Any  information  from  C.  P.  O’Donnell,  Dis¬ 
trict  Passenger  Agent,  42  Jackson  Place,  Indian¬ 
apolis,  Indiana,  upon  request. 
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The  Multiple  Down-Draft  Kiln. 

An  Improvement  on  the  Down-draft,  as  well  as  the  old  style  continuous.  A  battery  of  about  eight  ordinary  size  round  down-draft  kilns,  which  are 
connected  by  a  scientific  arrangement  of  flues  so  that  the  draft  and  combustion  draws  from  kiln  to  kiln.  If  the  kiln  is  under  full  flie,  the 
combustion  draws  into  the  next  kiln  for  steaming  and  heating.  When  kiln  under  full  fire  is  closed,  the  next  kiln  i*  ready  for  full  Are-  1  he 
heat  from  the  cooling  kilns  is  util  zed  for  combustion  draft  of  the  kiln  under  fire.  The  withdrawing  heat  from  the  cooling  kiln i  i s ‘  ’  'Y  ® 

damper  as  much  as  the  clay  ware  will  stand  without  checking,  or  the  heat  may  be  left  for  some  time  before  withdrawing.  A  batte r >  o f  e i g h  t  k  1 1  ns 
is  best  so  that  setting  In  the  green  ware,  steaming,  heating,  full  fire  cooling,  and  taking  the  ware  out  of  the  kilns,  can  he  continued  indefinitely, 
insuring  a  steady  operation. 

For  clay  or  shale  of  a  very  rich  nature  the  square  kilns  are  better  adapted  to  a  battery  of  eight  kilns,  four  side  by  side  about  16  to  18  feet  wide 
and  20  to  30  feet  long,  leaving  room  enough  between  ends  for  excess.  Specially,  if  clay  ware  is  undergoing  a  very  high  annexing. 

The  heat  of  the  cooling  kiln  is  drawn  by  two  horizontal  flues  on  each  side  of  the  crown  without  any  inlet  of  cold  air,  then  utilized  on  other  k  ins 
of  green  ware.  The  furnaces  to  my  kilns  are  so  constructed  as  to  form  a  double  hot  air  twin  draft  coking  tal  le  The  time  to  buni  one  of  my  kilns 
is  about  three  days;  some  clay  may  take  a  little  longer,  others  will  take  less.  I  have  burned  a  kiln  in  60  hours  settled  10  lnchds  in  a  kiln  set  32 
brick  high,  with  a  stack  105  feet  high. 

Saving  time  in  burning  means  saving  money;  saving  fuel  and  saving  labor— there  is  less  shoveling  to  do.  KAUL  KILNS  are  f°rjblgh  g^ade  clay 
ware,  for  they  burn  as  well  as  any  down  draft  kiln,  and  better  than  the  old  continuous  or  Dutch  kilns.  They  are  easy  to  operate  for  anyon e  who 
understands  burning.  Old  kilns,  If  not  too  far  apart,  can  be  altered  to  this  process.  The  kiln  has  been  in  operation  for  three  years.  I  will  rebuild 
kilns,  or  construct  new  ones,  and  guarantee  results.  FOR  INFORMATION,  WRITE  TO 

KILN  PATENTED  March  23,  1904.1  C.  F.  KAUL  Madison.  Neb. 


HUGH’S  NEW  SYSTEM  OF  CONTINUOUS  KILN. 

Arranged  to  Suit  All  Locations.  These  Kilns  Can  be  Seen  Burning 

Roofing  Tile,  Dry  Pressed  Facing, 

Paying  and  Common  Building  Brick. 


POINTS  OF  SUPERIORITY.  Cheapness  in  Construction.  Easy  to  Understand  and  Operate.  Perfectly  free  from  any  Nuisance.  Will 
save  more  than  one-half  of  the  fuel  used  on  other  kilns.  Specially  adapted  for  Utilizing  Waste  Heat  for  Drying  Purposes,  and  which  is  being 
done  most  successfully. 

HAIGH’S  KILN  ARCH  RAISER— Every  brickmaker  who  has  kilns  with  an  arch  on  should  have  one. 

^particulars, address  H.  HAIGH,  Brick  Works  Engineer,  Catskill,  N.  Y. 


REMARKABLE 
i— OFFER.™ 


We  will  send  this  famous  Gold  Pointed  pen,  post 
paid,  and  The  CLAY  =  WORKER,  for  one  year,  to 
any  address  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  for 


$3.00 


The  New  Way. 


“POST”  SELF  FOUNTAIN  PEN. 


The  Latest  Fountain  Pen.  Guaranteed  by  Makers. 

NO  FILLER.  NO  LOST  TIME.  NO  SOILED  FINGERS.  PERFECT.  SIMPLE. 


The  Old  Way. 


Gen.  Lew.  Wallace:  The  author  of  “Ben  Hur”  writes,  “I  have  tried  every  kind  in  the 

market  and  unhesitatingly  give  the  preference  to  the  “Post. 

Judge  Luther  L.  Mills,  Chicago:  The  “Post”  Fountain  Pen  is  the  Best  I  have  ever 

used;  simple,  reliable,  durable. 

Dr.  Josiah  Strong:  The  great  author  of  “Our  Country”  says:  “I  have  been  hunting  for 

twenty  years  a  perfect  fountain  pen;  have  tried  many,  and  they 
have  tried  me;  but  the  “Post”  leaves  nothing  to  bo  desired.” 


The  CLAY-WORKER, 


INDIANAPOLIS, 

► — INDIANA. 
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RED  BRICK  PRESS. 


GEORCE  CARNELL. 


Philadelphia  Brick  Machine  Works. 

Fire  and  Red  Brick  Presses  all  Sizes.  Machinists  and  Engineers. 


Manufacturer  of  all  kinds  of  Machinery  used  In  the  manufacture  of  Fire 

and  Red  Brick. 


These  Tempering  Machines 
can  be  driven  either  by  Bteam 
or  Horse  Power.  The  latest  im¬ 
provement  requires  less  power 
to  run  than  the  old  style  Steam 
Gearing,  and  fitted  up  10  per 
cent,  cheaper. 


UWSend  for  Circular  and  Prio#» 
List. 


1819,  1821  and  1823  Germantown  Ave.  and  Fifth  St.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Improved  DRYERS 

ECONOMICAL,  EFFICIENT,  GREAT  CAPACITY. 

For  Clay,  Coal,  Sand,  Marl,  etc. 

Send  for  Catalpg  “C.  B.*’ 

AMERICAN  PROCESS  CO., 

62=64  William  St.,  New  York. 


Steel  Brick  Pallets. 

The  wood  pallet  for  rack  cars  is  a  thing  of  the  past. 

Our  5TEEL  PALLET  has  taken  its  place. 

Write  us. 

TheOhio  Galvanizing  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Niles,  Ohio 


3~HE:  WO  £%,!<.£ X.  <gb)S? 
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OPEN  AIR  SYSTEMS,  WASTE 
HEAT  AND  EXHAUST 
STEAM  DRIERS. 

Only  TWO  CARS  between  machine 
and  kilns.  RESULTS  GUARANTEED. 

If  your  cars  for  either  soft  or  stiff 
mud,  are  worn  out,  write  us  and  let 
us  give  prices  on  the  BEST  and 
Strongest  Car  on  the  Market. 
Prices  Low. 


This  is  what  THE  SOUTHERN 
BRICK  COMPANY  says  about  our 
cars:  “We  are  pleased  to  state  that 
we  have  been  using  your  cars  for 
some  time  and  fiud  them  a  great 
labor  -  saver,  and  have  no  ti’ouble 
whatever  in  handling  our  capacity 
of  50  M  per  day  with  ease.  The 
Strength  and  Direct  Action  of  your 
car  is  a  feature  that  we  have  not 
been  able  to  find  in  any  other  car  of 
that  class.  We  wish  you  much  suc¬ 
cess.  Yours  very  truly. 

SOUTHERN  BRICK  CO. 
Chas.  K.  Weller,  Vice-Pres.  and  Mgr. 


Box  453  American  Drier  Company,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 


The- 

R0ES5LER=HASSLACHER 
CHEMICAL  COMPANY, 


100  William  Street, 
NE,W  YORK. 


SCO 


QXf?*"  Oxide  Tin, 

Oxide  Cobalt, 
Red  Oxide  Iron, 
Green  Oxide  Chrome, 
White  Oxide  Antimony, 
Black  Oxide  Manganese 
and  all  Chemicals  used  by  the  Clay  Trades. 


GORDON  C.  McNEIL.  President. 


ROBERT  P.  McNEIL,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 


McNeil  Pressed  Brick  Co. 


Manufacturers  of 


Fine  Pressed  Brick,  Molded  and  Ornamental  Brick, 


Proprietors  of 
Newbern  Brick  Works, 
Newbern,  III. 


OUR  SPECIALTY,  OLD-FASHIONED  RED  FRONT  BRICK. 

General  Offices.  Alonzo  Cartfa  lEEk  Company. 

315,  316  and  317  Chemical  Bldg.,  St-  Louis,  Mo.  Urant  Park,  ill. 

Columbus  Brick  and  Terra  Cotta  Co.. 
Telephone  Nos.  Columbus.  Ohio. 

Hell,  Main-380,  and  Klnloch.  D-2088.  Tiffany  Enameled  Brick  Co.,  Momeace,  III. 

V 


Mention  the  Clay-Worker, 

When  Writing  to  Advertisers, 

Mention  the  Clay-Worker. 
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THE  TRUMP 

MEASURING  MACHINE 

measures  accurately  and  continu¬ 
ously,  one  or  more  materials,  and 
mixes  in  exact  proportions  desired. 
Especially  adapted  to  feeding  cement 
materials  to  rotary  kilns,  to  meas¬ 
uring  and  mixing  brick  and  con¬ 
crete  materials,  etc. 

Write  for  particulars. 

The  Link-Belt  Engineering  Go. 

PHILADELPHIA. 

New  York,  49  Dey  Street. 
Pittsburgh,  Park  Building 
Chicago,  The  Link-Belt  Machinery  Co. 


V 


y 


.*-rr*r 

30J 


Light  Turntables 

For  Brickyard  Purposes. 

These  turntables  are  constructed  for  any  gauge  of 
track,  and  in  sizes  from  5  to  7  feet  in  diameter.  Ca¬ 
pacity,  2  tons. 

WE  POSSESS 

the  finest  and  most  up-to-date  shops  in  the  country 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  manufacture  of  industrial 
railway  equipment.  We  are  equipped  with  SPECIAL 
MACHINERY  for  the  manufacture  of  Cars,  Rails, 
Track,  Turntables,  Frogs,  Switches,  Crossings,  Loco¬ 
motives,  etc. 

NEW  CATALOGUE  NO.  13N 

SENT  UPON  REQUEST. 

RAILROAD  SPECIALISTS 

CRNST 

•COMP/INY. 

68  Broad  St.,  New  York.  Works:  Youngstown,  Ohio. 


The 

Federal  Clay  Product  Co. 


Mineral  City,  Ohio. 

Fire  Brick 

for  all  purposes. 

Prices  will  be  named  or  Catalog-  mailed 

on  request. 


UNDEVELOPED  DEPOSITS. 


KAOLIN  —  Pure  white,  and  free  from 
grit. 

OCHER — Red,  Rrown  and  Yellow,  of  su¬ 
perior  grades  and  quality. 

SILICA  SAND— 98%  pure. 

INFUSORIAL  EARTH — Of  very  superior 
quality. 

UMBER,  SIENNA  —  Of  good  grade  and 
free  from  impurities. 

These  deposits  are  located  advantage¬ 
ously  for  working,  reaching  the  principal 
markets,  with  cheap  rates  and  best  of 
transportation  facilities.  They  can  be 
purchased  cheaply  and  on  easy  terms. 
For  additional  information  write 


J.  W.  WHYTE, 

Line*  Railway.  PORTSMOUTH,  VA. 
Ask  for  a  copy  of 

“Seaboard  Magazine  of  Opportunities” — it’s  free. 


THE  STANDARD 
BRICK  MACHINES 

- MANUFACTURED  BY - 

A.  M.  <S  W.  H.  WILES  CO., 

GRASSY  POINT,  ROCKLAND  CO.,  N.  Y. 


These  Molding  Machines  have  been  in  constant  use 
for  over  40  years,  and  are  the  original  of  all  machines 
now  made  that  use  a  Pug  Mill  and  Sqaure  Press,  and  are 
the  best  and  most  economical  machines  now  in  use. 

Being  established  here  in  1845,  and  having  made  a 
specialty  of  the  manufacture  of  all  articles  used  in  Brick¬ 
making  since  that  year,  and  constantly  making  improve¬ 
ments,  we  are  now  enabled  to  offer  parties  the  best  and 
cheapest  now  in  use. 

We  have  fitted  up  many  of  the  largest  Brick  Yards 
in  the  United  States,  and  are  prepared  to  furnish  every¬ 
thing  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Brick  in  any  part  of 
the  country.  Correspondence  solicited. 

Mention  The  Clay-Worker. 


A  Testimonial  Letter  From 
One  of  Our  Customers. 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Dec.  3,  1903. 
Mr.  John  C.  Ross,  Elkhart,  Ind. 

Dear  Sir: — We  are  using  the  BOSS  METHOD  of 
burning  brick  on  our  yard,  and  any  one  who  is  familiar 
with  the  stubborn  qualities  of  the  Milwaukee  clay 
(which  is  so  difficult  to  burn  with  a  coal  fire),  and  will 
inspect  the  results  at  our  yard,  will  concede  that  the 
BOSS  SYSTEM  of  burning  is  a  complete  success.  We 
are  saving  from  forty  to  fifty  per  cent,  over  the  old  way. 

Respectfully, 

Chas.  Kraatz  Brick  Co., 

Emil  M.  Kraatz,  Treas. 


Catalogue  descriptive  of  the  BOSS  METHOD,  containing  tes¬ 
timonial  letters,  to  be  had  for  the  asking. 

JOHN  C.  BOSS, 


New  York  Blower  Co.’s 

Waste  Heat  Dryers 

Are  Money-Savers. 

We  utilize  up-draft  or  down-draft  kilns. 
We  rebuild  any  old  drier  (steam  or  fur¬ 
nace.)  Write  for  our  catalogue,  No.  54 


The  New  York  Blower  Go. 


Factory : 

BUCYRUS,  OHIO. 


Offices 

CHICAGO, 

25th  Place  and  Stewart  Ave. 


A  NEW  CLAY  FEEDER  AND  MIXER. 


The  Rust  Clay  Feeder  has  been  brought  out  in  response 
to  a  better  method  for  mixing  and  feeding  clay  in  brick, 
tile  and  all  clay  working  plants.  By  the  use  of  this  feeder 
the  services  of  two  men  are  entirely  dispensed  with,  the  clay 
being  dumped  into  hopper  of  machine  from  car  is  auto¬ 
matically  fed  into  the  disintegrator.  The  spirals  draw 
their  supply  evenly  from  all  parts  of  the  hopper,  mixing 
the  clay  perfectly,  which  tends  both  to  improve  and  in¬ 
crease  the  output  of  the  plant. 

Send  for  full  descriptive  circular. 


Marion,  Ind. 


THE  BOSS  SYSTEM 

OF  BURNING  BRICK. 


Office :  Room  405  Monger  Block. 


ELKHART,  IND. 
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Willard  D.  Richardson,  A.  M. 

High  St.  and  11th  Ave.,  Golumbus,  Ohio- 

Membsr  and  Ex-President  of  National  Brick  Manufacturers’ 

Association  of  the  United  States. 

Member  of  American  Ceramic  Society. 

Member  American  Society  for  Testing  Materials. 

BRICKWORKS  ENGINEER 

Expert  service  in  exploiting-  and  testing  clay  deposits  designing  and  construct¬ 
ing  brick  plants,  driers  and  kilns,  and  correcting  faults  of  manufacture. 

Engagements  for  special  service,  or  by  the  year,  upon  reasonable  terms. 

Manufacturer  and  manufacturers’  agent  of  testing  and  controlling  apparatus  for 
clayworkers. 

Scientific  drying  and  burning  of  clay  products.  Driers  and  kilns  adapted  to 
every  condition.  Utilization  of  waste  heat  a  specialty. 

Bamphlets  “Brickworks  Engineering,99  24  pages,  and 
“Brick  Kilns,99  32  pages,  sent  free  to  all  who  are  interested. 


The  EUDALY  DRAFT  KILNS. 


STEAM  and  AIR  BLOWER  and  HOT  AIR  DRYING  SYSTEM. 


These  kilns  are  built  round  or  square  and  of  any  size  to  suit  the  kind  oi  wares,  and  daily  capacity j,,oi  the  plant. 
Burns  uniform  and  all  hard.  Economical  in  constiuction  and  operation. 

The  Eudaly  Combination  Furnace  burns  any  kind  of  fuel.  This  is  the  best  furnace  known  for  burning  wood, 

coal,  slack  coal  or  wood  and  coal  combined. 

The  Eudaly  Adjustable  Steam  and  Air  Blower  is  something  new  and  is  especially  adapted  to  the  burning  oi 

culm  or  coal  dust  economically. 

The  Eudaly  System  of  utilizing  the  waste  heat  from  cooling  kilns  is  one  of  the  greatest  fuel  savers  known. 

W.  A.  EUDALY,  509  joimstoD  Bldg.  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


(52' 


BRAUN’S  COMBINATION  KILN 


(PATENTED.) 


For  testing- 


F.  W.  Braun  Co., 

Los  Angeles  &  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Clay,  BricK,  Earthenware 


and  other 


Ceramic  Products 


operated  with  a 


Cary  Hydrocarbon  Burner, 


which  produces  the  hottest  flame 
obtainable  with  liquid  fuel. 

Easily  operated  at  small  expense. 

Results  obtained  can  be  duplicated 
at  any  time. 

Write  for  descriptive  matter — free 
for  the  asking. 


THE  YOUNGREN  CONTINUOUS  KILN. 


Office  of 

TIFFANY  ENAMELED  BRICK  COMPANY, 

Awarded  Grand  Prize 
Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition. 

Momence,  Ill.,  April  12,  1905. 

P.  L.  Youngren,  Esq.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.: 

Dear  Sir — Replying  to  your  favor  of  the  10th  inst.,  we  take  pleasure  in  testifying  to 
the  merits  of  the  “Youngren  Continuous  Kiln”  (12  chambers)  which  we  are  now  using, 
and  have  been  using  since  July  6,  1903.  With  it  we  are  able  to  burn  our  biscuit  brick  with 
a  large  saving  of  fuel,  using  one  twenty-ton  car  of  coal  where  we  formerly  used  three  for 
the  same  quantity  of  brick. 

Our  biscuit  brick  are  carried  to  a  temperature  higher  than  the  ordinary  pressed  brick, 
and  there  is  no  trouble  either  in  obtaining  any  degree  of  heat  required,  and  it  is  easy  to 
control  and  keep  even  temperature  throughout  the  kiln.  Either  an  oxidizing  or  reducing 
fire  can  be  had,  and  the  heat  thrown  into  any  part  of  the  kiln  desired. 

Wishing  you  continued  success,  and  with  kindest  regards  from  all  here,  we  are 
Very  truly  yours,  TIFFANY  ENAMELED  BRICK  CO. 

J.  Vanlnwagen,  Jr.,  Vice-President. 


The  only  continuous  kiln  adapted  to  the  burning  of  high  grade  brick.  No  coal  put  on 
the  brick.  The  coal  is  converted  into  gas  before  entering  the  kiln,  resulting  in  uniform  and 
clean  burns.  Absolute  control  of  the  heat.  No  experiment.  Write  for  further  informa- 
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Stedman’s  Improved  Disintegrator 
and  Pulverizer  for  Clays. 

For  Thoroughly 
Pulverizing  Clay  in  a 
Dry,  Semi-Dry  or 
Damp  Condition. 

Its  construction  is  such  that  it  will  not  clog  in  pulverizing  damp  clay,  and  the 
journal  bearings  are  constructed  dust  proof. 

Write  for  catalogue,  giving  full  description,  references  and  testimonials. 


STEDMANS SB!" 

SHAKER  SCREEN. 

A  GOOD  Screen  for  properly  screening  to  any  degree  of  fineness  a  great 
variety  of  materials,  and  especially  clay,  is  a  long  felt  want.  Our  Incline 
Agitating  Shaker  Screen  meets  the  requirements  of  the  trade  in  the  most  successful 
manner  possible. 

In  this  screen  we  have  one  of  large  capacity  for  small  floor  space  and  one  that 
will  screen  fine  without  clogging,  as  the  agitating  device  we  have  underneath 
the  screen  wire  prevents  any  clogging  of  the  screen  holes  when  screening  clay  or 
any  other  material  in  a  dry  or  semi-dry  condition.  The  screen  will  run  with 
little  power  and  without  any  shake  or  jar  to  the  building,  as  the  moving  parts 
are  well  balanced  by  an  adjustable  counter-weight  within  the  rim  of  the  balance 
or  fly  wheel 


5tedman  Foundry  &  Machine  Works, 

AURORA.  INDIANA. 


Handle  Your  Clay 
With  One  Man  and 


Especially  adapted  for  brickyard  require¬ 
ments.  The  shovel  operates  in  a  complete 
circle,  enabling  material  to  be  delivered  at 
side  or  in  rear  at  will.  The  Dipper  is  hung 
from  a  horizontally  moving  carriage  and  can 
be  adjusted  to  cut  to  any  desired  level. 


Only  One  Operator  Required. 

Wire  Cables  used  instead  of  Chains. 
Strictly  First-Class  in  every  Detail. 


Made  in  four  sizes. 


f^SType  No.  1— Traction  Wheels  or  Car  Wheels,  %-Yard  or  One-Yard  Dipper. 


Mounted  on  Car  Wheels 

or  Traction  Wheels. 


Economical  for  brickyards  30,000  to  40,000  daily  capacity.  Operated  by  one  man  for  outputs  up  to  125,000  brick  per  day. 


WRITE.  US  FOR  CATALOGUES  OR  INFORMATION. 


THE  THEW  AUTOMATIC  SHOVEL  CO.,  LSS&N 
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Correspondence  solicited. 


THE,  JEFFREY  MFG.  CO. 

Columbus,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 

New  York.  Pittsburgh.  Knoxville. 

Chicago.  Denver.  Charleston,  W.  Va. 


Jeffrey  “Century” 

Rubber  Belting 

Conveys  Material  in  Bulk, 
Bags,  Barrels  and  Boxes. 


Catalogue  67A 
on  Conveyors 
Mailed  free 
With 


E,levating=Crushing=Screening 
Drilling  Machinery 
Catalogues. 


MODEL  “20”  TRACTION  SHOVEL,  1^-YARD  DIPPER. 

If  your  capacity  is  25,000  brick  per  day,  or  over,  you  ought  to  be  interested  in  the  Steam  Shovel 
proposition.  We  build  machines  from  20  to  95  tons  in  weight,  having  dipper  capacities  of  yi  to  5  cubic  yards. 
We  have  over  100  Shovels  to-day  in  Brick  Yard  Service,  and  do  not  believe  that  the  shale  or  clay  bank  exists 
that  cannot  be  successfully  handled  by  them.  Will  you  give  us  an  opportunity  to  figure  with  you  ? 

The  Marion  Steam  Shovel  Co. 

GEORGE  W.  BARNHART,  Western  Mgr.,  /V\  A  DION  OHIO  FHf  HOPKINS  &  CO.,  Agents, 

No.  4  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  * "  1/A  IVl I  ’  4  A/  111 •  Montreal,  P.  Q,. 
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She 


NATIONAL 

Barboursville,  W.  Ya.,  December  20,  1904. 

Gentlemen  : 

We  are  operating  your  Dryer  with  EXHAUST  STEAM  and  turning 
out  more  brick  than  the  guarantee  calls  for.  We  are  highly  pleased  in 
all  respects.  THE  GUYAN  VALLEY  BRICK  CO. 


The  National  Patented 


I' 


STEEL  FOUNDATION  and 
STEEL  ROOF  SUPPORTS 

Eliminate  All  Woodwork 
Below  the  Ceiling  Line. 


Dry  Your  Brick  With  Dxhaust  Steam  and  Save  Money • 

THE  NATIONAL  DRIER  AND  CARS  are  Endorsed  by  Representative  Brickmakers  Throughout  the  Country. 

Write  for  descriptive  catalogue.  A  postal  will  bring  it. 

The  National  Dry  Kiln  Company, 

i 

1118  East  Maryland  St., 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


C.  H.  BEALE,  Southern  Manager,  Montgomery,  Ala. 
TATUM  &  BOWEN,  Pacific  Coast  Agents,  Seattle,  Wash., 
Portland,  Ore.,  and  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Equipped  with  newest  and  most  practical  appliances  for  economy  and  perfect 
work.  Always  successfully  applied  to  meet  the  needs  of  different  clays  and  clay 
products.  .  _ 


BARRON  DRYER  COMPANY, 

Temple  Court  Building,  225  Dearborn  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Barton’s  Tender  Clay 
Chicago  Iron  Clad 


D^VE^S 
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NO.  1  AUGER  BRICK  MACHINE. 


Dry  Pans 
Wet  Pans 
Elevators 


Automatic  Tables  Pug  Mills 

Hand  Tables  Drier  Cars 

Represses  Disintegrators 


L 


Send  for  Our  NeW  Catalog. 

The  Bonnot  Company,  Canton,  O. 


j 


Auger  Machine. 


Combination  Machine. 


UP-TO-DATE  iTACHINERY 
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For  making  all  kinds  of  Brick — 
Dry  Pressed,  Wire  Cut,  Sand  Moulded. 

BRICKYARD  SPECIALTIES 
LABOR-SAVING  DEVICES 
FULL  LINE  OF  SUPPLIES 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

CHICAGO  BRICK  MACHINERY  CO., 
Great  Norttierq  Bldg.,  Ho.  77  Jackson  Blvd.,  CHICAGO.  ILL. 


(3)  1904  Model  Berg  Press. 
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Ea/E  C Erf 


Independent  and  Suspended  Mullers 

the  distinguishing  feature 
of  our 


Other  valuable 
features  which  our 
catalogue  fully 
describes. 


DRY  PANS. 


EAGLE  IRON  WORKS,  Des  Moines,  la. 


H  GOOD  NEW  YEHR  RESOLUTION  — 

“BUY  TK  HERCULES.” 


CAPACITY,  40,000  TO  50,000  IN  10  HOURS. 

We  manufacture  a  full  line  of  Brickyard  Supplies* 


THE  HORTON  MFG.  CO.,  Painesville,  Ohio. 
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OVER 

225 

“Monarch” 
Brick 
Machines 
in  use. 


OVER 

500 

“Quaker” 
Machines 
in  use. 

WRITE 

to  US 
regarding 
Disinte¬ 
grators, 
Pug  Mills, 
Mould 
Sanders, 
Sand  Dryers, 
Smooth-roll 
Crushers, 
Moulds, 
Barrows, 
Trucks, 
Winding 
Drums, 
Dump  Carts, 
Elevators, 

Dump  Tables 
and  all 
kinds  of 
Kiln 

Castings. 


REMEMBER. : 

You  are  losing 
money  wheeling 
brick  unless  you 
have  our 

ROLLER-BEARING 

BARROWS. 


rue  Wellington  piaeiine  On, 

WELLINGTON. 

Send  for  Catalogue.  OHIO. 


The  “Big  No.  6”  “Monarch”  BricK  Machine 
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THE  POTTS 


HORIZONTAL 

Brick  flachines 


Well  built  of  good  material. 

H  ave  the  largest  tempering  capacity. 

Make  a  brick  having  clean,  shat*p 
corners  and  smooth  surfaces. 

Simple  in  construction,  strong  and  dur¬ 
able. 


Disintegrators 

having  chilled  rolls,  ring  oiling 
bearings  and  adjustable  steel 
cutting  bars  made  in  any  size 
required,  single  or  compound. 


Sanders 

which  do  the  work  perfectly, 
with  no  wear  on  moulds;  they 
have  no  light,  complicated 
parts  to  wear  or  break. 


We  manufacture  a  complete  line  of  Brickyard  Supplies,  Clay  Cars, 
Winding  Drums,  Pug  Mills,  Trucks,  Barrows  and  Moulds. 

Write  for  our  new  Catalog. 


G.  Sc  J\.  POTTS  Sc  GO., 


Indianapolis, 


Ind. 


Mention  the  Clay-Worker. 
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The  following  letter  requires  some  explanation  to  be  thoroughly  un¬ 
derstood,  as  follows:  The  Indiana  Brick  Co.,  of  Anderson,  Ind.,  operate 
a  two-machine  brick  plant.  About  one  year  ago  they  were  persuaded  by 
one  of  our  competitors  to  put  their  machine  alongside  of  the  Potts,  they 
giving  a  strong  guarantee  that  it  should  do  more  and  better  work  than 
was  being  done  by  the  Potts  machine. 

6HE  FOLLOWING  LETTER  SHOWS 

THE  RESULT. 

INDIANA  BRICK  CO. 

Manufacturers  of 

Red  Brick,  Paving-,  Building,  Sewer,  etc. 

Anderson,  Ind.,  April  17,  1905. 

C.  &  A.  Potts  &  Co., 

Indianapolis,  Ind.: 

Gentlemen — We  have  both  of  your  mills  running  now  and 
making  75,000  (capacity  of  dryer)  good,  clean,  square  brick  every 

day.  The  old  H - is  sitting  outside  of  the  building.  At  any 

time  now  that  you  want  to  send  anyone  up,  you  can  show  them 
•  two  Potts  machines  in  operation.  Very  truly  yours, 

INDIANA  BRICK  CO. 

MORAL  — Don’t  follow  in  the  steps  of  the  Indiana  Brick  Co. 
and  be  lead  astray  by  the  claim  of  our  competitors  that  their  machine  is 
just  as  good  as  the  Potts.  It  is  expensive,  and  there  is  no  such  machine 
on  the  market  today.  The  Potts  Horizontal  Machine  is  the  best,  and  has 
no  equal.  Write  for  catalogue  and  prices. 

C.  <&  A.  POTTS  &  CO., 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Mention  the  CLAY- WORKER 
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Arnold=Creager  Co.’s 

S.  5.  S. 

Brick  riachine. 


SIMPLE 

STRONG 

AND 

SUCCESSFUI 


Jm 


If  you  are  looking  tor  the  machine  that  has  the  most  good  qualities,  please  investigate  this 

one.  It  has  all  the  desirable  features  found  in  any  horizontal  soft  mud  steel  and  iron  machine,  price  in= 
eluded.  You  can  see  for  yourself — one  pair  Gears,  one  Countershaft,  with  friction  clutch,  Inside  Press,  Auto¬ 
matic  Mould  Relief,  Drop  Table.  All  parts  easily  accessible. 


A  complete  line  of  Soft  Mud  Brick  Machinery,  Pug  Mills,  Disinte¬ 
grators,  Winding  Drums,  Clay  Cars,  etc. 


[Patented  Jan.  28,  1902.] 


Roller-  Bearing  Brick  Barrow. 


Good  Assortment  of  Barrows  and  T rucks,  including  our  Spring  Brick 
Wagon,  either  wood  or  steel. 

A  full  line  of  high-grade  brick  and  tile  yard  supplies. 


No  more  bother  with  vents. 

Makes  first-class  brick. 

Does  what  brickmakers  have  been  looking  for  for 
years. 

Have  been  tried  and  found  successful. 

Get  our  catalog  and  prices  before  you  buy. 


PERFECTION  MOULDS. 


THE  ARNOLD-CREAQER  CO., 

New  London  and  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


Cable  Address,  “Automatic.” 


>7>//r  CL>-ri 
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MACHINE 


THAT  GIVE.S 
SATISFACTION 

IS  THE 

“MARTIN” 


BRICK  PLANTS 
EQUIPPED  COMPLETE 


The  Henry  Martin 
Brick  Machine  Mfg.  Co.  Inc. 

Clay  Working  Engineers 


DRYER  CARS 


STYLE  “A”  STEAM  POWER  BRICK  MACHINE 


The  “Martin  System”  of  Drying  and  Handling  of  BricK  is  the  Most 
Economical  System  That  Has  Been  Placed  Before  the  Craft. 


CLAY  SCREEN 


LANCASTER, PA., U.S.A. 


‘•WE  FURNISh  EVERYTHING  A  BRICKMAKER  NEEDS.” 


SAND  GRINDER 


DISINTEGRATORS 


Our  Engineering  Department  will  design  a  complete  equip= 
ment  and  submit  for  approval,  with  detail  estimate, 
if  you  are  interested. 


TRUCKS 


BARROWS 
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“Endurance  the  Crowning  Quality.” 

NEW  HAVEN  Brick  Machines  are  not  experiments.  They  are  particularly 
adapted  for  hard  service.  Their  history  is  a  record  of  unusual  success.  Continued 
results  determine  the  economic  value  of  a  machine  rather  than  first  cost,  and  on  this 
basis  NEW  HAVEN  machines  have  been  proved  to  be  the  least  expensive,  as 
well  as  the  greatest  profit-winners. 


The  “New  Haven”  Horizontal  Brick  Machine. 

The  first  NEW  HAVEN  Horizontal  Brick  Machine  was  erected  sixteen 
years  ago,  and  has  been  in  continuous  use  seven  months  in  each  year  since.  The 
average  number  of  brick  made  with  it  has  been  fully  one  million  every  month  it  has 
been  operated.  Notwithstanding  this  phenomenal  production,  it  is  good  for  a  like 
amount  of  work  for  many  years  to  come.  The  NEW  HAVEN  Brick  Machines 
make  friends  wherever  they  are  used. 


The  EASTERN  MACHINERY  CO., 

haven,  conn. 


THE: 


08!) 


Office  of 

MT.  OLIVE  BRICK  COMPANY, 

Manufacturers  of 

Building  and  Paving  Brick. 

Daily  Capacity,  30,000. 

Mt.  Olive,  Miss.,  April  10,  1905. 

Success  Brick  Machinery  Co.,  Memphis,  Tenn.: 

Gentlemen — In  reply  to  your  inquiry  of  3d  inst.  as  to  how  our  No.  4  Brick  Machine 
and  Perfection  Cutter  is  working,  we  take  pleasure  in  saying  that  it  is  all  you  recommend 
it  to  be,  and  from  the  day  we  started  it  until  now  it  is  giving  perfect  satisfaction.  We  ap¬ 
preciate  it  more  fully  for  the  fact  we  were  inexperienced  when  we  started  out  and  bought 
a  machine  that  we  consider  now  perfectly  worthless  and  a  continual  expense.  We  would 
not  give  our  No.  4  Machine  for  any  machine  we  know,  for  it  makes  brick  perfect,  good 
and  fast. 

Now  as  to  the  Cutter,  we  can’t  say  enough  for  it.  It  is  indeed  perfect ;  works  like  a 
charm,  and  is  always  ready  for  duty,  and  cuts  the  brick  square.  In  fact,  we  don’t  see  any 
room  for  improvement.  It  has  never  given  us  a  moment’s  trouble. 

We  would  be  glad  to  have  you  send  anyone  here,  or  have  them  write  us,  that  con¬ 
templates  buying  a  machine,  and  we  will  take  pleasure  in  showing  them  the  machine  in 
operation.  We  would  like  to  see  everybody  have  a  good  machine,  one  that  is  not  always 
broken  down.  Yours,  etc.,  MT.  OLIVE  BRICK  CO. 


The  above  is  a  sample  of  numerous  letters  received  from  our  customers.  Why  not 
install  SUCCESS  Machinery  and  be  a  successful  brickmaker? 

Our  line  consists  of  five  sizes  in  stiff-mud  machines,  four  sizes  soft-mud  and  two  sizes 
dry-press,  including-  full  and  complete  line  of  preparatory  machinery  for  any  size  or  style 
of  machine  selected.  Please  do  not  forget  R.EID’S  SUCCESS  BRICK  CARS, 
they  are  truly  successes  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  and  recognized  by  all  as  being  the 
most  perfect  brick  cars  in  the  world. 


Success  BricK  Machinery  Company, 

Corner  Georgia  and  Tennessee  Streets, 

MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

Cable  Address:  "Success/'  Memphis,  Tenn.,  U.  S.  A. 
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A  Great  Many  Tile  MaKers 

Make  a  Big  Mistake. 


They  say  “My  business  isn’t 
very  large,  so  I  must  have  a 
cheap  machine.  Can’t  afford 
anything  else.”  They  buy  what 
they  think  they  can  afford,  and 
thus  right  from  the  beginning 
commence  to  pay  out  a  lot  of 
money  for  repairs. 


The  Brewer  No.  10A 

is  not  a  cheap  machine,  but  it  is  a  GOOD  one.  It’s  built 
to  wear  and  to  last,  and  to  stand  a  lot  of  hard  work.  It’s 
built  by  those  who  have  been  accumulating  the  “know 
how”  from  fifty  years’  experience  and  it’s  right;  no  mis= 
take.  It’s  the  kind  of  machine  to  buy  if  you  want  to  make 
money,  and  will  do  all  that  a  machine  can  do  in  that  di= 
rection.  It’s  offered  on  the  Satisfaction  or  No  Sale  Basis. 


L. 


H.  BREWER  <S 


f^r\  TE.CUMSELH, 
MICHIGAN. 


J 
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Are  You  Satisfied  With  Your  Product? 


If  not,  install  the  WONDER.;  it  works  clays  where 
other  machines  fail. 


WONDER  BRICK  MACHINE. 


CORRECT  PRINCIPLE  ( 

GOOD  MATERIAL  Constitutes  the  Wonder. 

WORKMANSHIP  { 


We  guarantee  results. 


The  Wallace  ITfg.  Co. 

FRANKFORT,  IND.,  U.  S.  A. 


Mention  the  Clay-Worker. 
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The  J.  D.  Fate  C 

Plymouth,  Richland  Co.,  Ohio. 

:o. 

H§f 

“IMPERIAL.” 

This  is  the  Imperial  size  Combined  Machine,  and  in  the  cut  of  this  machine  we  have  left  off  the  gear  cover  so  as  to  show 
the  bridge  and  boxing  in  which  the  rear  end  of  the  pug  shafts  run  and  by  which  these  shafts  are  supported,  giving  additional 
strength  and  making  them  more  rigid.  This  we  consider  one  of  the  most  valuable  features  of  the  machine. 

This  machine  is  arranged  for  making  drain  tile,  and  has  a  vertical  attachment  for  large  tile.  Weight  of  machine,  12,000 
pounds  ;  capacity,  30,000  to  50,000  brick  per  day. 

Our  “Premier”  Machine  is  built  on  the  same  lines  as  the  “Imperial,”  except  larger  and  heavier.  It  has  a  capacity  of  from 
60,000  to  100,000  brick  per  day  and  weighs  20,000  pounds. 


“HUMMER.” 


This  was  the  first  of  our  Combined  Machines  and  has  proven  its  worth  on  many  a  hard  fought  field.  It  is  made  better  now 
than  ever  before,  and  the  man  who  wants  a  medium  capacity  machine  will  make  no  mistake  in  buying  it.  Weight,  7,000 
pounds  ;  capacity,  25,000  to  30,000  brick  per  day. 


Mention  the  Clay-Worker. 
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THE  BICKERSTAFF  BRICK  COMPANY. 

Manufacturers  of 

Plain,  Ornamental  and  Pressed  Brick. 

Columbus,  Ga.,  April  i,  1905. 

Messrs.  J.  C.  Steele  &  Sons,  Statesville,  N.  C.: 

Gentlemen  —  We  enclose  herewith  settlement  for  the  brick  machine.  We  take 
pleasure  in  stating  that  the  machine  is  ‘O.  K.”  in  every  respect  and  runs  as  easily  as  a 
sewing  machine.  It  makes  many  brick  and  good  brick.  Need  we  add  that  we  are 
thoroughly  pleased.  Wishing  you  the  SUCCESS  that  your  machine  so  richly  deserves, 
we  are,  '  Very  truly, 

BICKERSTAFF  BRICK  COMPANY, 

»  By  A.  H.  Bickerstaff. 

(This  company  is  using  our  No.  5  Brick  Machine  with  Continuous  Rotary  Automatic 
End  Cutting  Table.) 


WRITE.  FOR  NEW  CATALOGUE,  No.  8  AND  BOOKLET  "RECENT  RESULTS.” 


J.  C.  STEELE  &  SONS 

STATESVILLE,  N.  C. 

SUCCE.SS  BRICK  MACHINERY  CO.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Western  Agents. 


The  STEELE  No.  5  MACHINE 


IS  ALL  THAT  A  HIGH  GRADE  BRICK  MACHINE  SHOULD  BE. 


All  the  principal  bearings  are  on  the  main  frame,  and  the  outerboard  bearing  is  on 
the  same  foundation.  All  pinions  are  of  steel,  and  the  machine  is  built  for  the  most 
exacting  service  in  the  largest  brick  plants.  In  connection  with  our  CONTINUOUS 
ROTARY  CUTTER  it  makes  a  brick  machine  the  equal,  we  think,  the  superior,  of 
any  on  the  market.  Capacity,  50,000  to  100,000  bricks  per  day.  Weight,  approximately, 
20,000  pounds. 
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AUTOMATIC  CUTTER 


Is  ‘‘Just  as  Good”  ets  This. 


Sectional 
View 
Showing 
Action  of 
W  ires  on 
Bars  of  Clay 


ROTATING  AUTOMATIC  CUTTER.  Patented. 


Why  waste  time  and  money  using  Cutters  which  are  frequently  out 
of  order  and  cannot  be  depended  upon  to  do  good  work? 

Why  not  produce  brick  ot  finest  quality  when  it  can  be  done 
with  less  expense? 

A  multitude  of  others  have  found  it  profitable  to  use  this  Apparatus. 
Why  should  you  not  use  it  also? 

You  will  be  satisfied  with  it. 

We  will  prove  this  statement  if  you  will  give  us  opportunity. 


Ohio 


Mention  the  Clay-Worker. 
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Union  Brick  Machines 


With  Pug  Mill  Combined. 


We  build  these  Machines  in  five  (5)  sizes. 

Their  reputation  tor  convenience,  economy  and  satisfactory  ser¬ 
vice  generally  is  established  by  their  use  in  scores  of  the  best  Brick  Plants. 


E.  7VY.  FREESE  Sc  CO., 


Gallon,  Ohio. 


Mention  the  Clay-Worker. 
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SAVE  LABOR,  SAVE  EXPENSE 

That  Makes  Profits. 


This  car  is  specially  de¬ 
signed  for  the  drying  of 
soft  mud  brick,  using 
wooden  or  steel  pallets. 
Special  attention  is  called 
to  the  steel  plate  gussets 
trussing  the  lower  ends 
of  the  uprights,  which  is 
much  superior  to  the  cast 
brackets. 


No.  245 A.  Double  Deck  Tunnel  Dryer  Car.  Wooden  Decks. 


FOR  SIZE.S  AND  PRICES,  WRITE 


The  Cleveland  Car  Company, 


The  Monarch  Brick  Machine 


Used  in  F ourteen  Foreign  Countries 


and  is  recog¬ 
nized  in  all 
as  the  lead¬ 
ing  brick 
machine  for 
simplicity, 
strength  and 
durability.  It 
is  the  only 
machine  that 
has  double 
pug  mills.  It 
is  also  a 
leader  for 
quantity  and 
quality  of 
brick. 

1905  Catalogue 
mailed  free  on 
application. 


James  \A/.  Hensley,  Successor  to  s.  k.  fletcher  &  co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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